Regulations  for  the  Library 

OF  THE 

^ttuGsachur-cttsi  §Mmttnnit  Society, 

ADOPTED  1861. 


ARTICLE  I. 

All  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Paintings,  Models,  Fur¬ 
niture,  and  other  articles  appertaining  to  the  Library,  shall  be  confined  to 
the  special  care  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

ARTICLE  II. 

When  any  Books  or  Publications  are  added  to  the  Library,  a  list  thereof 
shall  be  posted  up  in  the  Library  Room,  and  all  such  additions  shall  be 
withheld  from  circulation  for  the  term  of  one  month. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  following  Books  of  Record  shall  be  kept: — 

No.  1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Books. 

No.  2.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  Drawings/Engravings,  Paint¬ 
ings,  Models,  and  all  other  articles. 

No.  3.  A  list  of  all  Donations,  Bequests,  Books,  or  other  articles  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society,  with  a  date  thereof,  and  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  donor. 

ARTICLE  IY. 

Rare  and  costly  Books  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  Library  Room.  A 
list  of  such  works  as  are  to  be  withheld  from  circulation  shall  be  made  out 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Library  Committee,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  Y. 

No  more  than  two  volumes  shall  be  taken  out  by  any  member  at  one 
time,  or  retained  longer  than  three  weeks;  and  for  each  volume  retained 
beyond  that  time  a  fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
so  retaining  it.  And  a  fraction  of  a  week  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  whole 
week  in  computing  fines. 

ARTICLE  YI. 

Every  Book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order  (regard  being  had  to  the 
necessary  wear  thereof  with  proper  usage),  and  if  any  Book  shall  be  lost 
or  injured,  the  person  to  whom  it  stands  charged  shall,  at  the  election  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Library,  replace  it  by  a  new  volume  or  set,  or  pay 
for  it  at  its  value  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

All  Books  shall  be  returned  to  the  Library  for  examination  on  or  before 
the  first  Saturday  in  July,  annually,  and  remain  till  after  the  third  Sat¬ 
urday  of  said  month,  and  every  person  neglecting  to  return  any  Book  or 
Books  charged  to  him  as  herein  required,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  tweuty  cents 
per  week,  for  every  volume  so  retained.  And  if  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Library,  any  Book  shall  still  be  unreturned,  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
retained  shall  pay  for  the  said  Book  or  set,  as  provided  in  Article  YI, 
together  with  any  fines  which  may  have  accumulated  thereon;  and  a 
notice  to  this  effect  shall  be  forthwith  mailed  to  him  by  the  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

No  member  shall  loan  a  Book  to  any  other  person,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine  of  $1.00. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

When  a  written  request  shall  be  left  at  the  Library  for  a  particular  Book 
then  out,  it  shall  be  retained  for  the  person  requiring  it,  for  one  week 
after  it  shall  have  been  returned. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Every  Book  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  which  it  is  arranged  in  the 
Books  of  Record,  and  also  have  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  regulations  affixed 
to  it. 
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THERE  WILL  POSITIVELY  BE  AWARDED  AND  PAID  WITHOUT  DISCOUNT  OR  DRAWBACK 
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SUBSCRIPTION,  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR 


s,  see  next  page 
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DEACIDIFIED 


NOW  FOR  BUSINESS! 


A  Premium  for  the  Subscriber, 

A  Premium  for  the  Club  Agent,  and 


To  the  persons  who  send  the  greatest  number  of 
Subscribers  before  March  1st,  1884. 


The  great  favor  with  which  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  has  already  been  received,  hat. 
instilled  in  us  the  belief  that  if  more  widely  known,  its  circulation  might  rapidly  rise 
into  the  hundred  thousands  with  the  Metropolitan  journals. 

To  induce  every  one  of  its  present  readers  to  show  it  to  all  of  his  neighbors,  we  have 
decided  to  offer  the  most  liberal  premiums  and  prizes  ever  yet  combined  on  any  Ameri¬ 
can  journal.  And  we  have  arranged  these  so  that  all  who  engage  in  the  work  must  be 
well  repaid  for  every  hour’s  time  spent  in  our  behalf. 

Our  plan  is  briefly  as  follows:  At  the  bottom  of  the  third  cover- page  of  this  issue, 
will  be  found  a  Seed  Certificate,  which  will  be  countersigned  in  the  first  copy  sent  to  a 
new  subscriber,  thus  giving  each  who  pays  50  cents  a  premium  worth  25  cents  in  cash 
This  ought  surely  to  be  inducement  enough  for  any  person  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
gardening,  to  subscribe  if  asked.  The  club  getter  may  then  keep  10  coots  cash  com 
mission  from  each,  remitting  us  40  cents  each,  or,  if  preferred,  send  us  the  whole  amount 
collected,  50  cents  each,  and  take  premiums  from  our  list  to  the  value  of  25  cents  for 
each  name  sent  in,  or  one-half  the  whole  amount  sent  us.  This  will  give  good  pay  to 
all  who  will  work.  Ten  subscribers  per  day  would  be  a  very  low  estimate,  but  it  will 
give  the  agent  One  Dollar  in  cash,  or  $2.50  worth  of  his  choice  of  our  premiums,  which 
are  all  well  worth  the  price  named  for  them. 

1  hen  as  an  additional  stimulant,  to  induce  all  to  make  their  lists  as  large  as  possible, 
we  offer  $500  in  cash  to  the  persons  who  send  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  between 
this  date  and  March  1st,  18$4. 

This  money  is  offered  in  good  faith  and  will  positively  be  paid  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered.  It  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  the  largest  list  of  yearly  subscribers  to  Seed-Time  am 


H  arvest  before  March  1st,  1884,  will  be  paid  cash .  $200. Or 

To  the  person  sending  the  second  largest  list  . 100.00 

To  the  person  sending  the  third  largest  list .  75.00 

To  the  person  sending  the  fourth  largest  list .  50. 0* 

To  the  person  sending  the  fifth  largest  list .  25. Of 

To  the  person  sending  the  sixth  largest  list .  20. Oi 

To  the  person  sending  the  seventh  largest  list .  15. Oo 

To  the  person  sending  the  eighth  largest  list .  .  10. 0o 

To  the  person  sending  the  ninth  largest  list .  5.00 


In  previous  offers  of  this  kind,  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  small  number  required 
to  take  a  cash  prize.  We  firmly  believe  that  any  person,  now  out  of  employment,  wln> 
will  work  faithfully  at  this  business,  during  the  specified  time,  will  receive  better  pay 
than  he  would  ask  if  engaged  to  work  on  salary. 

Cnntinnod  to  Third  Cover  Pago. 


A 


(SITING  CARDS.  ENGRAVED  PLATE  and 
50  Cards,  $1.  Bennage,  112  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia 

BEAUTIFUL  PEN  FLOURISH  25  c. 

dozen  Cards,  white  ink,  25  cents. 

J.  AV.  Van  Kirk,  Milton,  Pa.  * 

Cheapest"  ^and  Sb$S  incubator. 

*l-b  Address,  A.  E.  STARR,  Almond,  N.  Y. 

Small  Fruits  until  you  send 
for  my  Price  List.  E.  Van  ALLEN. 
Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y.  lb* 

hPSMTQ  WANTED.  Fastest  selling  books. 
AUER  I  O  Largest  profits  to  canvassers.  Cir 
culars  free.  COBURN  &  NEWMAN.  PUB.  CO., 
l-b  Chicago,  III. 


’I  BOY 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Ait  of  money  getting — one  book  free, 
l-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


‘BOSS  TOPS’  &amM'v 


We  will  send  *£ji 
v  ou  one  of  our 

Ten  Cents.  They  are  all  metal  and  will  not  break. 
We  want  agents  to  "sell  them.  Send  for  one. 

A.  A.  DAVIS  Sc  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


$5 
5 


Rubber  Stamp  OUTFIT  FUSS, 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address,  Rubber  Stamp 
&  Novelty  Agents'  Supply  House, 

5  Siegerstreet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


l-b* 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  §000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru- 
Ca 


5 


mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  112  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  dent  Practical  Art  magazine” 

is  The  Art  Amateur,  which  gives,  monthly, 
from  30  to  44  folio  pages  of  working  designs  (with  full 
instructions,)  illustrations,  and  information  relating 
to  decorative  and  pictorial  art. 

Home  Decoration  and  Furnishing.  ( Expert  Ad¬ 
vice  Free.) 

Instruction  in  China,  Oil.  and  Water-color  Painting. 
Crayons,  Wood- Carving,  Etching,  &c,  Art  Needle¬ 
work  Designs  from  Royal  School,  South  Kensington, 
a  specially. 

Subscription,  §4.00  a  year:  35  cents  a  number.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  25  cents  only,  if  this  advertisement  is  men¬ 
tioned.  MONTAGUE  MARKS,  Publisher. 

i-b  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


EVERY 


GROWER 

OF  SMALL  FRUIT 

that  reads  this  advertisement 
will  learn  of  something  greatly  to  his  interest  by 
sending  address  on  postal  to  the  undersigned. 

F.  I.  Sage  &  Son, 

l-b  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

PHILLIPS’ FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

Which  was  successful  at  Smyrna,  Del..  Aug.  31st. 
1882.  in  a  trial  contest  of  §100  forfeit  with  the  Will¬ 
iams1  Evaporator,  ^anfacuired  and  managed  in  tin- 
contest  by  S.  E.  &  J.  M.  Sprout.  The  Phillips  is  made 
in  2  sizes;  large  size  has  large  capacity;  both  have 
patent  iron  tray  frames.  No  wood  used  inside  Evap¬ 
orator.  So  many  Evaporators  with  wood  tray  frame- 
that  insurance  is  doubtful.  Risk  of  fire  burning  fruit, 
hard  labor  in  tending  and  close  watching  are  of  tl  e 
past,  with  a  bright  future.  Circulars  of  Trees  and 
Evaporators  free.  Reliable  agent  wanted. 

W.  R.  PHILLIPS, 

i-b  Milford,  Del. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKC 

B  Gilman’s  Renowned  Strain,  if 

Four  Yards  open  range.  Correspondence  eheer- 
fulljr  answered.  Prices  reasonable. 

l-b  W.  C.  IIART,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

THE  LUMINOUS  MATCH  SAFE. 

Shines  all  night.  Absorbs  the  light  in  the*  day  and 
gives  it  out  at  night.  Not  only  curious  but  useful,  as 
it  can  be  seen  in  the  darkest  night.  Made  of  Metal. 
17  inches  in  circumference.  Handsomely  Ornament¬ 
ed  in  Gold.  Sample  by  mail  for  30  cts.  in  1-et  or2-ct 
stamps;  Two  for  a  50-cent  postal  note. 

1*  WM.  BROWN,  Westfield,  Mass. 

BERRY . 


Plants  by  mail  or  express  ai 
one-half  Agents'  prices.  BIL 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Blackberries 

\ew  Strawberry  MRS.  BARFIELD. 

A  perfect  flowering  Seedling  of  Crescent,  which  ii 
far  surpasses  in  form,  size,  firmness  and  high  flavor 
Full  description  in  free  catalogue, 
l-b  HALE  BROS.,  South  Glastonbury.  Ct. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ana  P 

Raspberries,  dec.  SRAPE  VINEO 


Eggs  from  choice  P.  Rock  fowls  $1.50  per  13. 

Send  for  others’  price  lists  then  send  for  mine, 
l-b  R.  S.  COILE,  Harman’s,  Md. 

070  OQO  PLANTS  James  Vick,  D. 

g  Boone,  Mrs  Garfield,  Manches¬ 

ter,  Old  Ironclad,  &  50  others.  HANSELL,  best  early 
Raspberry.  E.  Harvest  and  Early  Cluster,  Wilson  Jr 
and  other  Blackberries,  Trees,  Vines,  &c.  Catalogue 
Free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Coulbourne ,  Som.  Co.,  Md.  ] 

20,006  PEACH  TREES , 

4  to  7  ft.,  7 cts.  each,  §0.50  per  hundred,  §00  per  1000. 
2^4  to  4  ft.,  good,  stocky  trees,  5  cts.  each,  $4.50  per 
hundred,  $40  per  thousand.  S«nd  in  orders  early. 

ISAAC  HID61VAY, 
Greenwich.,  New  Jersey. 

Correspondence  solicited .  l-b* 


2020  BERRIES 


BY  ACTUAL  COUNT 
grew  on  one  Plant  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Raspberry  in  1882.  The  Blue 
Ridge  is  a  new  Berry  found  growing  wild  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  in  1879.  I  have  a  few  hundred  Plants 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each,  §3.00  per  dozen.  Cash  with 
order.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Address,  J  NO.  W.  MARTIN,  Origiuator. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON  POULTRY. 

How  to  breed  and  manage  Hens,  Turkeys. 
Ducks  and  Geese  for  Eggs,  Markets  and 
Exhibitions.  Colored  Plates  of  Fowls,  Dia- 
rrams  of  Poultry  Houses.  Incubators  and 
’now  to  make  them.  Capons  and  how  t<- 
prouuce  them.  Diseases  and  their  remedies. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  says  of  it:  “We  have 
examined  the  Ponltry  Book  sent  out  by  G.  M.  T.  Joh  n  - 
son,  of  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  for  fifty  cents.  It  is  a  tlior 
oughly  practical  little  work,  finely  illustrated,  up  with 
the  times,  well  calculated  for  the  person  who  keeps 
fowls  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  just  what  every  one 
needs  who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls.” 

The  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  says:  “Johnson’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Poultry  Keeping  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
little  treatises  on  the  care  and  management  of  fowls, 
in  fact,  everything  relating  to  poultry,  that  we  have 
ever  read.  We  consider  it  well  worth  50  cents,  the 
price  asked  for  it.” 

Price  by  mail  50  cts.  Three  copies  $1  20.  Postal 
notes  preferred:  stamps  taken, 
l-b  G.  IW.  T.  JOHNSON,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


Advertisements. 


RIWOMIAL  Paper  lOcts.  a  copy  by  mail.  i' 
I  Addresss,  Pub.  Mirror,  Wellesley ,  Mass.  *  ! 

OUR  ILLUSTATED  JOU RN AL-A  full 

and  complete  history  01  the  Poland-Cliina  Hog. 
sent  ree  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  condi-  i 
tioiis  for  sale.  Address  J.  &  C.  Strawn,  Newark,  O.  3 


The  6th  and  7th 

Hohman  book,  iin  English  or  German,)  and  many 
other  Rare,  Scarce  and  Gurions  books.  Send  fora 
free  catalogue.  J.  fi.  Stauffer,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

The  Garden  Wall,  and  16  other  fine  Songs, 
A  with  words  and  Music,  100  Choice  Selections 
for  Autographs,  25  Sure  and  Easy  Ways  of  Making 
Money  at  Home.  All  free  for  10  cts.  PRATT  &  CO., 
Soutliville,  Mass.  10—1 

GOAL  HILL  JERSEY  HERO. 

(A.  .X.  C.  C.  H.  IS.) 

Animals  of  exceptional  beauty  and  merit,  at  mod 
crate  prices.  Address,  JNO.  G.  BIGHAM,  M.  D. , 

10 — 13pd  Millersburg,  Ohio 


A 


SPYEN  EJ>IM  Walnut  Stereoscope  and  12  as 
sorted  views  bv  mail  for  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 

SMITH  ISHOS.,  Waverly,  N.  Ah 


Farmers,  Attention! 

I  am  a  farmer  myself,  and  know  what  every  farm 
er  needs.  I  have  a  reliable  article  used  by  every  one 
who  works  out  doors.  Semi  25  cents  to  me  for  sam 
pie  worth  dollars  to  y  ou .  H .  B .  PHILLIPS, 
12—  Box  44,  Tolland,  Conn. 

mann  1  w>nnn>7i 

Q|T>  SHEETS  Best  Writing  Paper  in  blotter  by 
Ovrmaii  for. 20  cents.  Smith  Bros.,  Waverly, N .  Y 


AGENTS 

Reflecting  Safety  Lamp 


make  over  OKE 
hundred  per  cent, 
proht  selling  the 


tesj  which  can  be  sold  in  every  family.  Gives 
- - “  more  light  than  three  ordinary  lamps. 

Sample  Lamp  sent  for  fifty 
cents  in  stamps.  We  have  other 
household  articles.  Send  for  circulars. 

FORSEE  &  McMAKIN.  Cincinnati,  0 


PATENTS 

MUNN  &  CO.,  of  the  Scientific  American,  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade 
Marks,  Copyrights,  for  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  Hand  Book  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thirty-seven  years’ experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  Scientific  American,  the  largest,  best,  and 
most  widely  circulated  scientific  paper.  $3.20  a  year. 
Weekly.  Splendid  engravings  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation.  Specimen  copy  of  t  he  Scientific  A  mer- 
ican  sent  free.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Scientific 
American  Office,  201  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  Book  on  Needle¬ 
work  gives  full  and 
y  intelligent  instruc- 
to  tions  in  the  art  of 


LACE  MAKING 

making  Modern  Point,  Honiton  and  Maerame  Lace,  also  how 
t «  do  Kensington,  Arasene.  and  all  other  kinds  of 
Embroidery,  with  diagrams  showing  how  the  stitches  are 
made.  How  to  knit  and  crochet  window  and  mantel  Lam¬ 
brequins,  with  cotton  twine,  also  to  crochet  and  knit  Babys’ 
Sacks,  Mittens,  Afghans  and  fifty  other  useful  articles.  How 
to  make  Tattin,  Rugs,  &c.  Profusely  Illustrated,  Price 
35  cents;  Pour  for  .00. 

Stamping  Outfit  of  jQfull  size,  Perforated  Patterns,  Pow¬ 
der  Distributing  Pad,  Instr  cuons  Ac.,  60  Cents. 

Address  Patten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  St.  N,  Y« 


Grim!  Your  Own  Bone  Meal  a  ml  Oyster 
Shells  in  the  $5  Hand  Mill  (F.  Wilson's  Pat) 


Circulars  Free.  Address 


WILSON  BROS.  Easton 


-tA.  JLsSO 


Power  ills  and  Farm  Feed  Mills. 

—Prices  from  $5  to  $300.— 


DOWN  WITH  HIGH  PRICES. 

CHICAGO  SCALE  GO. 


r=?\  151  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 


The  “Little  Detective”  3 4  oz  to  25  lbs,  !£3. 
Should  be  in  every  House  and  Office. 


2404  Family  or  Farm  Seals,  23. 

4»  Special  prices  to  Agents  and  Dealers: 


300  different  sizes  and  varieties,  including 

Counter,  Platform,  Hay,  Coal 


aln,  Stock  and  Mill  Scales. 


Ton 


Wagon  Scale,  6x12,  $40; 
•Ton,  7x13,  #.*©; 

4-Ton,  8x14, 


»«o. 

Beam  Box  and  Brass  Beam  included. 


|e31 


rHL- 


Farmers'  Portable  Forge,  $10. 

Forge  and  Kit,  of  Tools.  $25. 

All  l  mils  needed  for  Repairs.  * 

An vils.  Vises,  Hammers, 

Tongs,  Drills,  Bellows  and 

All  Kinds  of  Blacksmiths’  Tools, 

And  hundreds  of  useful  Articles 
ite  tailed  less  than  Wholesale 
Prices.  Forges  for  all  kinds  of 
shops.  Fool-Power  Tallies  and 
Tools  for  doing  repairs  In  small  Shops. 

Improved  Iron  Corn-Shelter, 

Weight,  130  lbs., 

PRICE,  ©6.50. 

Shells  a  bushel  a  minute;  Fanning 
Mills, Feed  Mills,  Farmers' Feed  Cooker, 
&c.  Save  money  and  send  for  circular. 


A  $65 

Sewing  Machine 

For  SIS. 

Dioji-Lt  iif  Va’  le.  Five 
Drawers,  Cover  Box  and 
all  attachments.  Buy  the 
Yatest,  Newest  and  Best. 

All  Machines  Warranted  to  give 
Satisfaction.  Thousands  sold,  to 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PRICE  LIST- 


FOUR 


SPLENDID  PAPERS  SENT  ONE 
YEAR  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 


VALUABLE  PREMIUMS 
ABSOLUTELY* FREE! 


POSITIVELY  THE  GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  ANY  RELIABLE  PUBLISHER  IN  THE 

mfllRl  il «  0  •  Publ,f“  four  valuable  and  attractive  family  papers,  as  follows:  3.  The  Household  Gazette,  devoted  to 
VIUISGUs  benal  and  Short  Stones,  Sketches  and  Poems,  Useful  Knowledge,  Romance,  Amusement,  etc.  2.  farm  and 

Household,  filled  with  practical  hints  and  suggestions  upon 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Household 
Economy,  Ladies’ Fancy  Work  etc.  3.  Fairy  Voices,  a  paper 
for  young  readers,  filled  with  juvenile  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems, 
Puzzles.  G.uues,  etc.  4.  The  Tomahawk,  a  comic  paper, 
filled  with  the  best  current  wit  and  humor.  These  four  papers 
each  consist  of  eight  large  paves  and  32  columns,  and  each  is 
handsomely  and  profusely  illustrated.  With  a  view  of  obtaining 
for  these  publications  a  circulation  larger  than  has  ever  been 
reached  by  any  like  periodicals,  and  in  order  to  distance  all 
competitors,  we  now  make  to  the  reading  public  of  America  the 
i  following  astounding  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  One  Hollar 
we  willsend  The  Household  Gazette,  Farm  and  House¬ 
hold,  Fairy  Voices,  and  Tlie  Tomahawk,  aU  for  One 
Year,  and  to  every  Subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and 
postpaid,  Six  Valuable  and  Useful  FremSmas,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  1.  Silver  Plated  Fruit  Knife,  of  very  handsome 
pattern,  substantially  plated  with  pure  silver  and  warranted  to 
wear.  2.  Gold  Plated  Propelling  Pencil,  of  handsome 
design  and  workmanship,  a  useful  and  durablcarucie.  3.  The 
Oriental  Barometer,  which  accurately  fort  to),  s  the  changes 
in  the  weather  and  is  likewise  a  handsome  ornament  for  the 
wall  or  mantel.  4.  Ladies’  Back  Comb,  of  fine  imitation 
tortoise  shell  which  none  can  distinguish  from  the  genuine,  of  very  beautiful  and  stylish  pattern.  5.  Artificial  Flower  Brooch, 
a  beautiful  little  bouquet  of  fine  French  artificial  flowers,  leaves  and  grasses,  attached  to  a  pin — a  most  stylish  and  handsome  breast¬ 
pin  or  brooch  for  a  lady.  6.  Malachite  Locket,  very  stylish  and  handsome,  bolds  one  picture,  and  is  suitable  for  lady  or  gentleman. 
Remember,  we  send  all  the  premiums  above  describe'!,  six  in  number,  securely  packed  in  a  nice  box,  by  mail,  post  paid,  also  our 
four  papers  for  one  year — all  upon  receipt  of  only  one  dollar.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  you  will  get  a  good  Story  Paper,  a 
good  Agricultural  and  Household  Paper,  a  good  paper  for  your  Children,  and  a  good  Humorous  Paper,  ni  1  for  one  year,  likewise  six 
splendid  premiums  that  will  please  and  delight  every  member  of  the  family — all  for  only  one  dollar!  Our  premiums  are  all 
warranted  first-ckiss  and  genuine,  andj  ust  as  represented — we  offer  nothing  cheap  or  worthless.  You  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  them,  as  well  as  with  our  four  splendid  papers.  Take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  bargain  now.'  You  may  never  again  have 
a  chance  to  obtain  so  much  for  so  little  money  !  We  guarantee  that  you  shall  receive  fully  three  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  and 
if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  have  received  such  value,  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money.  We  are  an  old-established, 
well-known  and  reliable  house,  and  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  please  and  satisfy  all  our  patrons.  For  $5  00  we  will  send  six 
copies  of  the  four  papers  for  one  year  and  six  sets  of  the  premiums  ;  therefore,  by  getting  five  of  your  friends  to  send  with  you.  you. 
will  secure  your  own  free.  Address,  F.  M.  LUPTON,  Publisher,  No.  ST  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

— ,  All  the  leading  newspapers  of  America  endorse  the  publishing  house  of  F-  hi.  lAipton  as  thoroughly  and  entirely  reliable , 
fy'jse  who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  great  offer  will  miss  a  chance  of  a  lifetime . 


Fine  Gilt  Edge  Card*  or  50  New  and  Beautiful  Chromes, 
(just  as  you  like )  with  your  name  in  new  type  and  this  Elegant 
Knife,  warranted  best  hand-forged  razor 
steel  blades,  ail  for  ST  lc.  stamps.  11  packs 
of  cards  and  this  beauthul  Knife  for  a 
dollar  bill.  Get  ten  of  y.  ur  friends  to 
tend  with  you  and  thus  get  your 
and  Knife  FR EE.  Elegant 
of  Samples,  25  cent!* 

U.  S.  CARD  CO., 

Centerbrook,  Cons. 
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OUR  WATERBURY  TIME-KEEPER. 


Just  what  everybody  needs.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Business  Men, 
or  Boys,  can  now  own  a  Perfect  Time-Keeper.  GUI*  WATKRBURY 
TIMfi-KEEPKK  is  NO  HUMBUG,  nor  is  it  a  cheap  toy.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  teller  of  the  time  t  f  day.  in  a  handsome  silver 
nickel  hunting-ease,  and  fully  warranted,  cheap  Watches  are  as  a 
general  thing  pooi  time-keepers,  but  OUR  W  VTERBURY  can  al¬ 
ways  be  relied  upon  Our  offer:  We  want  200.000  nevs  readers  for  our 
paper  immedi-  §  I  $  It43  &  f  1  %  ®  atclv.  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  |  j||  L  |4|  ft  Ira  W  them  and  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  every  1 1  Ilf  Bffi  O  Eji*  £&  I  home  in  the 

Union,  we  are  '««  *  *  «»»  "  s  fi  K  3  II  e  a  now  making  ex¬ 

traordinary  offers.  We  wiT  send  onr  Family  paper,  entitled 
“YOUTH  tor  the  next  three  months  to  all  who  will  sendus  40c 
(or  20  two-eent  postage  stamps ),  and  OUR  WATERBURY 
TIME-KEEPER,  in  a  Hand  some  Piano-  Polished  Wooden  Case 
as  per  illustration,  as  a  Free  C  ifi.  For  Hie.  extra  we  will  send  an 
elegant  Watch  Chain,  with  whistle-charm  and  dog-call  attachment. 
Money  returned  if  not  as  described.  For  a  club  of  3  and  SI. 00,  will 
send  3  subscriptions  and  3  Time-Keepers.  Address  Pub!  ishers  Of 
YOUTH,  27  Doane  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


gggir  SOMETHIN  NEW! 

Warm  as  toast.  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Flexible  Rubber  Mit¬ 
tens,  just  what  you  want  for  fall  and  winter  use.  No  more  cold, 
wet  hands.  These  Mittens  are  made  from  Pure  Para  Rubber,  so 
treated  in  manufacture  as  to  be  perfectly  flexible  and  never  crack  ; 
rnadein  handsome  black  color  to  imitate  black  kid  with  heavy, 
warm  fieecelining.  These  Mittens  are  not  stiff  or  cumbersome  like 
mos*  rubber  mittens,  but  are  as  soft  as  kid,  which  they  resemble  so 
closely  that  on  the  street  they  would  be  mistaken  for  oneanother. 
We  send  a  sample  pair  of  either  ladies’  orgents’ post-paid  forSGc.; 
S  pairs,  $1 .00.  Ful  1  terms  with everv  lot.  Agents  wanted. 

‘  BABCOCK  A  CO.,  CENTERBROOK,  CONN. 


FREE  T®  YOU. 


Cut  %  size. 

One  sets  HanasoineCcain  border.  Silver  Kteei spoons 
Perfect  imitation  of  Coin  Silver,  twice  as  durable,  will  not  tarnish. 
Send  2<l  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage,  packing.  and 
agree  to  show  the  spoons  and  act  as  agent  for  our  Silver 
Ware,  and  we  willsend  you  free  of  charge  a  set  of  f?  spoons 
and  our  50  page  book  telling  how  vou  can  make  <iJO  to 
$5.00  a  dav.  Monev  refunded  if  not  satis: a v. 

BABCOCK '&  CO.,  CENTESIILuZ-,  CCN'N. 
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§E1©»TSME  AW©  HABVEST. 


t„- NEW  TOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve 
ments,’ place  the ‘‘ PLANET 
.j  r.'’  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  all  Com¬ 
petition 


we  offer 

this 


S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine  Street 
Phila. 


-  /  pV 

A  f&I  ing  fully  the 

-"PLANET  Jr.” 


SEND  NOW, 

if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Farming, Garden- 
^  ing  or  Trucking,  for  our  New 
Catalogue  con¬ 
taining  32  pages 
and  over  40  illustra¬ 
tions, 
deserib- 


Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seed  - 
Drills, Wheel-Hoes  &  Potato-Diggers.^ 


ead  n 

THROUGH 


and 


Our  Special  "FARM  and  GARDEN” 

Offer !  An  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure 
the  “ Farm  and  Garden”  for  one  year.  Abso¬ 
lutely  FREE,  and  a  supply  of  Choicest 

'jgs,  ^  ^  Mmaawim  ■"  SJS1  Baa  O  BmswESlSfMPMaH  GARDEN  SEEDS  at  a  trifling  cost.  We 

gr  |np  ff'  § 1.  Em  8$  iS  send  the  “Farm  and  Garden ”  (the  monthly 

W|L  1  *  L3ly  IS  Pa  fU  _n  n  ....  ■  Farmers’  paper)  one  year  FREE  with  each 

'  v  -a  «  5 1  1  rm  fvJ#  FOR  TR  ©  LTria,Pa^aee  “F”  of  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds 

Jf  elB  he  tljp  xffiipy  I  Vis  ■  ■rtfcyye  j^ake  the  ofier  to  induceyou  to  try  our  Seeds, 

t7introduc™h™m  into  thonsands  of  new  homes  this  season.  We  want  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  to  give 
-  •  •  -  -  Package  “F”  contains  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  Aew  lovor- 

--  —  -  ”  —  M — »—-■*'-* - Green  Fringed  Lettuce, 

Tur- 


50c. 

SSSSsalSc^M  ran  only  with  each  package.  Order  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  ofler  ever  made. 
Dorr’s  low.  Seed Manual to  compe^^o^tEe 

cVsh  Premiums?6 £P® -DORR  &  CO.’sl^ourt*  St.,  DBS  WIOIWES,  IOWA. 


GRAPE 


FOrKLINGXON,  DUCHESS,  LADY 

r-  —v  **!•■»  -  aawaagBiJK'-k—-wy  ” .. .  •  ’VW'^  •'srw*  vbj*;iBeror* 

WASHINGTON  ,  V  ERGENNES, 
MOORE’S  ‘~E  A  RE  Y.  JEFFIiBSO^ 


EARLY  VICTOR,  BRIGHTON 


VINES. 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all 
older  varieties  of  Grapes.  Extra 

quality.  Warranted  True. 

Cheap  by  mail.  Low  rates  to  Dea  lers. 


PRENTISS. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Prices  reduced. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 


RUBBER  ROOFING 

Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  foi  Book  Cir¬ 
cular,  with  references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  155  Duane  St.,  New  York . 


Trees,  Trees,  Trees. 

1,000,000  Russian  JVSuSbetry, 

500,000  Hardy  Catalpa.  Russian  Apricot,. Dwarf  June- 
berry,  and  McCracken  Blackberry,  An  immense 
stock  of  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses.  The  best  silk  worm  eggs  and  text¬ 
books  on  silk  culture.  Send  for  a  price  list. 

Address,  CARPENTER  &  GAGE , 
l-b-3  Bower,  Jefferson.  Co.,  Neb 


Seeds  Given  Away. 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  and 
sample  Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  all  for  2  stamps. 
Tell  all  your  friends.  G.  W.  Park.  Fanettsburg.  Pa.  *4 


i 


I 


My  Specialty.  An  immenee 
stock  of  all  the  standa  rd  and  ne  w 
varieties,  including  Hansell, 
Souhegan ,  Tyler  and  Superb 
Raspberries:  Early  Harvest 
Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Early  Cluster 
B  lackberries;  A  tlantic,  Daniel 
Boone,  Manchester,  Old  Iron- 
Clad,  Park  Beauty,  Prince  of 
Berries  and  James  Vick  Straw¬ 
berries;  Jessica,  Pocklington , 
Early  Victor,  Moore' s Early  and 
Lady  Washington  Grapes:  Fay's  Prolific  Currant 
tic.,  etc.  Also,  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds 
embracing  Nut  Rearing  Trees. 

II  ANSEL L,  of  which  I  am  the  introducer,  is  the 
earliest  and  most  profitable  of  all  Raspberries— large, 
bright  crimson,  hardy,  productive,  firm.  The  great 
Raspberry  for  both  North  and  Soutlt.  Send  for 
full  account  and  accurate  picture  of  it.  Also,  my 
brilliantly  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  truthful  de¬ 
scriptions  and  engravings,  with  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  fruit  culture — mailed  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
Introducer  of  the  Cuthoert  Raspberry  ck  Manchester 
Strawberry. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown  seed.  Circular  Free. 

J.  W  .  Hall,  Coulboin  ne,  Som.  Co.,  MdL  1 


Ax  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  RURAL  MAGAZINE 


- FOR  EVERY  OME  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. - ^ 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - :o: -  Advertising  space  S3. GO  per  inch. 


THE  MORTGAGE. 


We  worked  through  spring  and  winter,  through 
summer  and  through  fall, 

But  the  mortgage  worked  the  hardest  and  the  stead¬ 
iest  of  them  all ; 

It  worked  on  nights  and  Sundays,  it  woi  ked  each 
holiday ; 

It  settled  down  among  us,  and  it  never  went  away. 

Whatever  we  kept  from  it  seemed  a'most  as  bad 
as  theft; 

It  watched  us  every  minute,  and  ruled  us  right  and 
left. 

The  rust  and  blight  were  with  us  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  not; 

The  dark-browned  scowling  mortgage  was  forever 
on  the  spot. 

The  weevil  and  the  cut-worm,  they  went  as  well  as 
came ; 

The  mortgage  stayed  forever,  eating  hearty  all 
the  same. 

It  nailed  up  every  window,  stood  guard  at  every 
door. 

And  happiness  and  sunshine  made  their  home  with 
us  no  more, 

Till  with  failing  crops  and  sickness  we  got  stalled 
upon  the  grade, 

And  there  came  a  dark  day  on  us  when  the  interest 
wasn’t  paid ; 

And  there  came  a  sharp  foreclosure  and  I  kind 
o’  lost  my  hold, 

And  grew  weary  and  discouraged,  and  the  farm 
was  cheaply  sold. 

The  children  left  and  scattered,  when  they  hardly 
yet  were  grown; 

My  wife  she  pined  and  perished,  an’  I  found  myself 
alone. 

What  she  died  of  was  a  “mystery,”  an’ the  doctors 
never  knew; 

But  I  knew  she  died  of  mortgage-— just  as  well  as 
I  wanted  to. 

If  to  trace  a  hidden  sorrow  were  within  the  doctor’s 
art. 

They’d  ha'  found  a  mortgage  lying  on  that  woman’s 
broken  heart. 

Worm  or  beetle,  drought  or  tempest,  on  a  farmer’s 
land  may  fall, 

But  for  first-class  ruination,  trust  a  mortgage  ’gainst 
them  all. 

— Selected. 

The  Mistakes  Farmers  Make. 


An  exchange,  published  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  speaks  of  the  departure  of  an  old 
settler  for  Dakota,  where  he  will  take  up  a 
quarter  section  of  land  and  start  in  life 
again  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  case  of 
the  man  is  so  near  that  of  thousands  of 
others,  that  a  few  comments  may  not  le 
out  of  place.  The  man  had  a  nice  farm 


near  a  splendid  town  where  he  had  lived) 
and  brought  up  a  family.  He  got  tired  of 
farming,  sold  the  farm  for  six  thousand 
dollars,  moved  to  town  and  went  into  the- 
liveiy  business,  and  in  three  years  went 
through  everything  except  a  team  and  a 
lumber  wagon,  and  now  he  lias  packed  up 
and  gone  to  Dakota,  with  a  heart  heavier 
than  his  pocket-book,  and  he  will  die  out 
there.  The  number  of  farmers  that  decide- 
to  go  to  town  to  live  every  year,  and  go- 
into  business,  is  appalling..  Every  tiwn 
has  them,  and  nine  out  of  ten  become  poor. 
They  get  an  idea  that  town  business  men. 
are  the  happiest  people  on  the  earth,  and 
have  an  easy  time,  and  they  get  to  brood¬ 
ing  over  their  hard  life,  and  they  think 
anybody  can  run  a  store,  a  grocery,  or  a 
livery  stable,  and  they  sell  out  the  farpi 
and  go  into  business,  because  it  seems  so 
easy  to  weigh  out  sugar  and  tea.  They 
can  always  find  a  grocery  man  who  w  ill 
sell  out  the  remains  of  a  sick  stock  of 
groceries  for  ready  cash,  and  when  the 
farmer  first  sees  his  name  over  the  door  of 
a  grocery,  lie  feels  as  though  he  was  made, 
and  puts  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  vest.  He  uses  his  money  to  stock  up. 
pays  cash,  and  his  credit  is  good,  and  lie 
buys  everything  that  is  shown  him.  The 
commercial  traveler  who  first  strikes  flu- 
farmer  grocer  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
pretty  soon  the  grocery  is  full.  It  generally 
takes  a  farmer  two  years  to  .go  through  a, 
500-acre  farm  in  the  grocery  business. 
Instead  of  the  business  being  an  easy,  ruu- 
itself  sort  of  lay  out,  it  requires  the  best 
management  of  any  branch  of  trade.  The 
profits  are  small,  and  the  waste  is  terrible. 
A  grocer  has  got  to  be  sharp  as  tacks.  The 
farmer’s  girls  and  boys  soon  realize  that, 
they  are  merchant’s  sons  and  daughters, 
instead  of  farmers,  and  they  have  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession.  There  has  to  he¬ 
lots  of  things  bought  as  merchants  that 
would  never  he  thought  of  as  farmers.  The 
farm  house  furniture  is  not  good  enough, 
flie  democrat  wagon  gives  place  to  a  car¬ 
riage,  the  old  mares  give  place  to  high 
stoppers,  and  the  girls  dress  better,  and  do 
not  work.  The  family  lives  out  of  the 
grocery,  the  boys  play  base  ball,  and  the 
girls  go  to  big  parties.  The  farmer  is  a 


.good  fellow  and  trusts  many  other  good 
: fellows  who  can’t  pay,  and  in  some  cases 
die  gets  to  drinking.  Bills  begin  to  come 
iin,  and  he  can't  collect  enough  to  pay  rent. 
•Friends  that  would  help  him  out  with 
nnoney  when  he  had  a  farm,  will  now  tell 
•him  money  is  mighty  scarce,  and  he  will 
have  to  give  a  -chattel  mortgage  on  the 
-stock. 

The  stock  runs  down  until  there’s  nothing 
left  but  a  red  tin  can  of  mustard  with  a 
bulk’s  head  on  it,  some  -canned  peaches  and 
e*)Te  oysters  on  the  shelves,  a  few  boxes  of 
wooden  clothes-pins,  six  wagon  loads  of 
barrels  with  a  little  sugar  in  the  bottom, 
a  couple  of  dozen  wash-boards,  a  box  of 
codfish  of  the  vintage  of  1880,  which  smells 
like  a  glue  factory,  a  show  case  full  of 
vthree-eent  wooden  pocket  combs  and  blue¬ 
ing,  hair  pins,  and  shaving  soap,  some 
•empty  cigar  boxes  that  the  boys  have 
smoked  the  cigars  out  of,  and  a  few  such 
.things  that  do  not  bring  enough  at  an 
.auction  to  pay  for  printing  the  auction 
hills.  Then  the  farmer  breaks  up  and  goes 
west,  -leaving  a  . lot  of  bills  in  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer  for  collection,  who  manages  to 
collect  enough  to  pay  his  commission,  and 
the  family  that  was  so  happy  on  the  farm, 
.and  so  independent  becomes  demoralized; 
the  girls  marry  chambermaids  in  livery 
stables,  rather  than  go  west,  the  boys  go 
to  driving  hack  or  working  a  threshing 
machine,  or  tending  bar,  and  refuse  to  go 
west,  and  the  old  folks  go  to  Dakota  ulone, 
.and  wish  they  were  dead,  and  will  be 
quick  enough.  This  is  the  history  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  get  tired  of  the 
old  farm.  If  they  would  but  realize  that 
they  are  better  fixed  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  merchants  in  towns,  and  that  they 
cannot  become  successful  merchants  any 
more  than  merchants  can  become  success¬ 
ful  farmers,  they  would  learn  something 
that  would  be  valuable  to  them. 


Shall  it  be  said  that  the  person  who  got  the 
$CQ0  prize,  on  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  received 
twice  as  much  money  as  he  sent  the  publisher, 
besides  all  the  papers  and  premiums  for  nothing? 
Such  was  actually  the  case  in  the  award  made  by  a 
Philadelphia  paper  recently.  Can  you  keep  quiet 
and  let  it  go  so  this  time?  We  hope  you’ll  not,  but 
•w  e  will  wait  and  see. 


Tolling  a  Story. 


"Oh!  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  curious 
tiling  I  heard  when  I  was  in  New  York." 

Everybody  becomes  quiet  to  hear  Mrs. 
Wobble’s  story. 

She  continues — "No,  ’t  wasn’t  in  New 
York,  eh  her — yes,  it  was — no-^but  it  must 
have  been;  it  was  the  time  I  bought  my 
black  grenadine,  father,”  turning  to  her 
lord  and  master. 

“It  was  in  Pliiladelphy  you  bought  your 
granydine,  Maria.” 

“Oh,  la!  yes;  where  was  I?  Oh,  as  I 
was  saying,  when  I  was  in  Philadelphia — 
but  it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  was  in 
New  York — When  I  was  in  Philadelphia  in 
— in — Strange.  I  can’t  remember  when  ic 
was!  Father,  what  year  was  it  we  were  in 
Philadelphia?” 

“Somewhere  in  the  fifties,  Maria;  fifty- 
six  I  believe.” 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  fifty -six,  father? 
Seems  as  though  it  wasn’t  so  long  ago  a* 
that.  Dear  me  sus!  how  time  does  ily! 
However,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
when  it  was.  Let’s  call  it  fifty-six,  though 
I  still  think  it  wasn't  so  far  back's  that. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  we  were  in 
Philadelphia  (if  it  was  Philadelphia,  in 
1856, — can  it  be  possible!)  I  heard  a  very 
curious  story.  It  was  about  a  Mr.  Whats- 
hisname — I  never  could  remember  names, 
but  you  know  him,  father.  That  man  with 
the  red  face  and  gray  beard — no,  twasn’t 
him;  the  man  with  the  red  face  and  gray 
beard  was  the  man  we  met  at  Hulda’s. 
Couldn’t  have  been  him.  Why,  father,  you 
ought  to  remember.  ’Tvvas  the  man  who 
lived  down  on — dear  me!  what  was  the 
name  of  that  street  ?” 

“Never  mind  the  man’s  name  mother; 
give  us  the  story.” 

“Of  course  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story;  but  it  makes  me  so  mad  that  I  can't 
remember  nothing.  Now,  there’s  your 
sister  Sarah,  father;  what  a  memory  that 
woman  has!  She  always  has  the  day  and 
date  right  at  her  tongue’s  end,  and  you 
once  give  her  a  person’s  name  and  she'll 
never  forget  it  to  her  dying  day.  But  me! 
it  puts  me  all  out  of  patience.  When  I  go 


to  tell  anything.  I  can’t  remember  the  first 
tiling.” 

“But  the  story,  mother  V” 

“How  vexatious  it  is  to  be  sure,  that  I 
can’t  remember  such  a  little  thing  as  that! 
Well,  one  day  when  he  was  traveling  alone 
— no,  there  must  have  been  somebody  with 
him,  because  he  told  me  what  he  said  to 
.somebcdy  or  other,  and  of  course  he 
•ouldift  have  said  something  to  somebody 
d' somebody  hadn’t  been  there  to  hear  it. 
And  yet  he  must  have  been  alone.  At  all 
events  lie  was  traveling.  Oh!  I  have  it 
now!  no — I  wish  I  could  remember  his 
name!  Sounds  something  like  ‘Hickory,’ 
but  of  course  that  wasn’t  it.” 

“Perhaps  it  was  Shagbark,”  ventures 
••father,”  facetiously. 

“What  do  you  want  to  flustrate  me  with 
•  our  nonsense  for,  father?  I  declare  you’ve 
(>ut  me  all  out,  and  I  can’t  remember  for 
the  life  of  me  what  it  was  that  happened  to 
lim.  But  I  know  it  was  something  awfully 
funny.” 

,  “Father”  has  no  doubt  of  it,  but  breathes 
;«  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  know  that 
Maria  has  run  down  at  last. — Boston  Tran¬ 
script 

Tlie  Man  in  tlie  Moon. 


>11,  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  a  crick  in  his  back: 
Whee, 

Whiram ! 

Ain’t  you  sorry  for  him? 

Vnd  a  mole  on  his  nose  that  is  purple  and  black ; 
and  his  eyes  are  so  weak  that  they  water  and  run 
If  he  dares  to  dream  even  that  he  looks  at  the  sun; 
So  he  just  dreams  of  the  stars,  as  the  doctors  advise, 
My! 

Eyes! 

But  isn’t  he  wise— 

To  just  dream  of  stars,  as  the  doctors  advise? 
Mid  the  Man  in  The  Moon  has  a  lioil  on  lus  ear— 
Whee! 

Wiling! 

What  a  singular  thing! 

•  know !  but  these  facts  are  authentic,  my  clear— 
There’s  a  boil  on  his  ear  and  a  corn  on  his  chin- 
lie  calls  it  a  dimple— but  dimples  stick  in— 

Yet  it  might  be  a  dir>  pie  turned  over,  you  know. 

Whang ! 

Ho! 

Why  i ertainly  so! 

And  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  a  rheumatic  knee — 
Gee! 

Whizz! 

What  a  pity  that  is ! 


And  his  toes  have  worked  round  where  his  heebi 
ought  to  be. 

So  whenever  he  wants  to  go  north  he  goes  south, 

And  comes  back  with  porridge  crumbs  all  ’roum5- 
his  mouth; 

And  he  brushes  them  off  with  a  Japanese  fan. 

\Vhing! 

Whang! 

What  a  marvelous  man ! 

What  a  very  remarkably  marvelous  man ! 

-  - - 

Eight  Acres  Enough. 


There  are  no  doubt  many  farmers  in  this 
country  whose  large  estates  are  a  positive 
damage  to  them.  The  following  account, 
written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  'Tribune ,  shows  what  can  be  done  on 
a  small  farm : 

When  I  acquired  title  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead  and  the  great  barns  of  the  hundred- 
acre  farm,  now  whittled  down  to  eight, 
doubts  appeared  as  to  the  ability  of  succeed¬ 
ing  on  a  small  surface,  where  a  former 
proprietor  had  acquired  a  much  larger  area. 
Beginning  with  a  retail  route  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city,  I  commenced  to  sell  vegetables r 
and  supplied  a  steady  and  growing  demand 
far  “fresh  goods  right  from  the  garden/ 
This  finally  took  the  form  of  fancy  gar¬ 
dening,  in  my  determination  each  year  to 
add  to  my  list  of  products  such  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  vegetables  as  the  popular  taste  de¬ 
manded,  and  which  were  unsupplied  in  the 
home  market.  This  necessitated  learning 
a  great  deal  in  experiments,  both  by  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  in  raising  the  articles  called 
for;  but  as  the  articles  raised  were  new. 
and  I  held  all  the  supply,  my  trade  grev* 
apace. 

Some  things  were  dropped  from  the  liss 
as  unprofitable,  by  reason  of  the  very  lim 
ited  demand ;  for  I  have  found  that  if  a 
market  can  be  created  any  vegetable  can 
be  sold  at  a  remunerative  price.  I  de¬ 
termined  on  uniform  and  medium  prices, 
which  would  insure  confidence  in  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  deter  competition  while  it  en¬ 
sured  a  safe  and  steady  market  for  my 
products.  My  greatest  trouble  was  in  lack 
of  ready  money  to  buy  what  I  imperatively 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  form 
of  gardening;  these  were  sashes  for  hoi 
beds,  and  a  place  to  store  in  a  half-growing 
condition  such  crops  as  I  wished  to  market* 
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SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST. 


in  a  fresh  state,  such  as  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
endive,  parsley,  leeks,  celery,  etc.,  but  time 
lias  last  overcome  those  difficulties  and  I 
have  now.  after  twenty  years  of  labor,  se- 
cured  a  business  in  my  nearest  city,  four 
miles  aw.t  v,  which  lias  so  far  distanced  all 
competitive!. 

Now,  what  is  the  moral?  simply  this, 
that  where  the  right  conditions  exist  a  man 
can  support  a  family  of  six  persons  and 
sometimes  more  on  eight  acres,  and  do  it 
year  after  year.  Besides,  I  keep  three,  and 
sometimes  five  cows,  and  always  one  horse; 
all  this  on  eight  acres.  The  land  grows 
richer,  the  buildings  are  in  as  good  repair 
as  at  first;  and  the  working  force,  besides 
myself,  is  equal  to  one  man  eight  months, 
and  one  boj^  twelve  months.  I  have  lately 
added  a  liot-house ;  have  fifty  pear  trees 
and  twenty-five  grapevines  in  bearing, 
with  a  fine  young  orchard  coming  on;  all 
fruit  I  have  set  with  my  own  hands.  I 
thought  at  first  eight  acres  was  too  small, 
but  now  I  find  it  land  enough.  I  have  had 
to  work  hard,  too  hard  some  of  the  time, 
but  I  have  found  leisure  to  read,  enjoy  life 
and  keep  up  with  the  times. — W.  II.  Bull , 
in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Tli'e  ISiiiUting  of  the  Hou.se. 


1  have  a  wondrous  house  to  build, 

A  dwelling,  humble  yet  divine ; 

A  lowly  cottage  to  be  filled 
With  all  the  jewels  of  the  mine. 

How  shall  I  build  it  strong  and  fair, 

This  noble  house,  this  lodging  rare, 

So  small  and  modest,  yet  so  great? 

How  shall  I  fill  its  chambers  bare 
With  use,  with  ornaments,  with  state? 

My  God  hath  given  the  stone  and  clay ; 

*Tis  I  must  fashion  them  aright  ; 

‘Tis  I  must  hold  them  day  by  day, 

And  make  my  labor  my  delight; 

This  cot,  this  palace,  this  fair  home, 

This  pleasure  house,  this  holy  dome. 

Must  be  in  all  proportions  fit. 

That  heavenly  messengers  may  come 
To  lodge  with  him  who  tenants  it. 

With  three  compartments  furnished  well, 
The  house  shall  be  a  home  complete ; 
Wherein,  should  circumstances  rebel, 

The  humble  tenant  may  retreat. 

The  first,  a  room  wherein  to  deal 
With  men  for  human  nature’s  weal, 

A  room  where  he  may  work  or  play, 
And  all  his  social  life  reveal 
In  its  pure  texture,  day  by  day. 


The  second,  for  his  wisdom  sought. 

Where,  with  his  chosen  book  or  friend, 

He  may  employ7  his  active  thought 
To  virtuous  or  exalted  end. 

A  chamber  lofty  and  serene, 

With  a  door-window  to  the  greey, 

Smooth  shaven  sward,  and  arching  bowers, 
Where  lore  or  talk,  or  song  between, 

May  gild  his  intellectual  hours. 

The  third  an  oratory,  dim 
But  beautiful,  where  he  may  raise, 

Unheard  of  men,  his  daily  hymn 
Where  he  may  revel  in  the  light- 
Of  things  unseen  and  infinite, 

And  learn  how7  little  he  may  be, 

And  yet  how  awTul  in  thy  sight, 

Ineffable  Eternity ! 

Such  is  the  house  that  I  must  build ; 

This  is  the  cottage,  this  the  dome. 

And  this  the  palace,  treasure-filled, 

For  an  immortal’s  earthly  home. 

O  noble  work  of  toil  and  care ! 

O  task  most  difficult  and  rare ! 

O  simple  but  most  arduous  plan! 

To  raise  a  dwelling-place  so  fair. 

The  sanctuary  of  a  man. 

— Chari.es  Mackey. 

— Are  y7ou  going  to  try  for  that  $20'J  prize? 

A  cynical  old  bachelor  says  that  “lovers 
are  like  armies;  they  get  along  well  enough 
until  the  engagement  begins.” 

Look  at  Reed’s  advertisement  of  Concord  Grapes- 
on  page  25.  Every  reader  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
should  send  a  trial  order  for  a  dozen.  You  are  sure 
to  be  pleased.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Jones  says  that  the  clouds  of  his  early 
childhood  were  no  bigger  than  a  woman’s 
hand,  but  a  squall  always  followed  them. 

Half  the  money  sent  us  on  subscriptions  will 
applied  to  paying  for  any  premium  desired  from  our 
list  on  page  17. 

It  is  humorously  put  among  the  virtues  of 
the  late  Czar  of  Russia  that  “he  never  lec¬ 
tured  in  this  country.” 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 

Soft  soap  in  some  shapes  pleases  nearly 
everybody,  notwithstanding  its  basis  is 
“lye.” 

“He’s  filling  his  last  cavity,”  said  the 
dentist,  as  he  saw  a  fellow  creature  lowered 
into  his  grave. 

— We  want  an  agent  in  every  neighborhood  to  col¬ 
lect  subscriptions  for  this  magazine.  See  our  un¬ 
precedented  offers  on  second  cover  page. 

— If  you  don’t  get  the  $200  prize  you  may  get  ft  0». 


,  Some  Hardy  Annuals  for  Farmers’ 

Gardens. 


WE  have  been  asked  to  name  a  half- 
dozen  of  tlie  most  beautiful,and  sliowy  and 
most  easily  cultivated  hardy  annual  flow¬ 
ering  plants,  something  in  fact  which  will 
grow  and  bloom  abundantly  in  any  farm¬ 
er's  garden.  It  is  urged  that  those  who 
plant  and  care  for  new  and  rare  varieties 
already  understand  what  they  want  and 
how  to  take  care  of  them,  but  those  who 
have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  flowers 
simply  wish  a  few  which  will  make  a  fair 
show  under  adverse  circumstances. 

"With  this  idea  in  mind  we  have  made  a 
few  selections,  and  present  cuts  of  some 
which  will  always  be  popular,  simply  to 
show  the  general  form  or  type  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  true  they  are  all  “common,”  in 
one  sense,  and  yet  nothing  can  ever  be 
more  beautiful  or  popular  than  the  im¬ 
proved  strains  of  these  same  old  favorite 
flowers. 


Pansies  are  worthy  of  cultivation  by  all 
who  attempt  to  cultivate  flowers  at  all, 

not  only  on  account  of  their  brilliant  flow¬ 
ers  but  from  their  durability  and  long  con¬ 
stant  bloom.  They  are  among  the  most 


hardy  of  all  flowers,  it  being  not  at /all  rare 
to  pick  flowers  at  all  times  of  year.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  of  year 
in  rich,  moist  earth,  which  if  partially 
shaded  by  a  fence  or  building  will  be  all 
the  more  suitable.  Pansies  are  now  grown 
of  almost  every  shade  and  color  from  pure 
white  to  jet  black,  and  with  many  ad¬ 
mixtures  which  always  make  them  inter¬ 
esting.  The  illustration  we  give  is  of  the 
exact  size  of  a  specimen  just  picked  under 
our  window,  a  little  over  two  inches 
in  diameter. 


Asters  are  perhaps  only  second  to  Pan¬ 
sies  in  multiplicity  of  color  as  well  as  pop¬ 
ularity.  Although  the  most  common  of 
flowers  some  of  them  are  the  most  rare, 
and  surely  nothing  can  exceed  them  in 
brilliancy.  They  grow  easily  in  any  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  if  a  few  plants  be  started 
early  in  the  hot  bed  and  transplanted  when 
the  cabbages  and  tomatoes  are,  they  will 
supply  cut  flowers  for  bouquets  all  through 
the  summer  and  fall.  Our  Grandmother’s 
China  Aster  would  hardly  be  recognized 
among  the  German  and  French  strains  of 
the  present  day,  so  marked  has  been  the 
improvement  in  them. 

Verbena. — Can  the  Verbena  ever  become 
too  common  to  be  loved  and  appreciated 
by  all  who  care  for  flowers  at  all  ?  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  in  all  of  Flora’s 
realm  than  a  bed  of  Ffybrid  Verbenas, 
ranging  in  color  from  the  purest  white  to 
the  brighest  of  scarlet  and  clearest  of  blue  ? 
The  trailing  plants  are  thickly  covered 
with  clusters  of  flowers  as  shown  in  our 
engraving.  If  sown  early  and  transplanted 
in  beds  as  soon  as  hard  frosts  are  passed. 


It- 


they  will  give  riel)  profusion  of  bloom 
tliiougliout  the  entire  summer  and  until 
very  severe  frosts  in  autumn.  The  Ver¬ 
bena  also  makes  one  vT  the  finest  of  green- 
house  or  window-garden  plants. 


Petunias  are  another  class  of  plants 
which  will  grow  anywhere  the  seed  may 
chance  to  drop  and  prod  me  a  profusion  of 
bloom  which  is  simply  wonderful.  The 
Petunia  does  not  produce  flowers  of  so 
many  colors  as  some  of  its  rivals;  but  for 
massing  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  or  where  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  general  show  of  “an 
ocean  of  flowers,*'’  scarcely  anything  can 
rival  them.  The  double  varieties  are  more 
rare  and  are  chiefly  used  as  pot- plants,  fre¬ 


quent  ly  continuing  in  bloom  throughout 
the  winter. 


♦ 

Phlox. — If  we  had  not  already  said  that 
some  of  the  above  were  unsurpassed  m> 
brilliancy  and  duration  of  bloom  we  should 
surely  make  that  claim  for  the  Drummond' 
Phlox.  They  include  the  greatest  imagi¬ 
nable  variety  of  colors  and  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom.  The  seeds  may  be  sown, 
under  glass  in  April  or  in  the  open  ground 
in  May,  and  will  in  either  case  produce  a 
magnificent  display  throughout  the  whole 
summer  until  late  in  autumn.  The  single 
colors  are  used  to  good  advantage  in  bed¬ 
ding,  as  almost  any  design  may  be  wrought 
by  making  a  combination  of  them.  But 
for  most  uses  a  selection  of  the  fine  mixed, 
varieties  will  give  greater  satisfaction. 


Ten  Weeks  Stock.— The  annual  or  Ten 
Weeks  Stock  prest  nts  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  requisites  of  a  perfect  flowering  plant: 
good  habit,  fine  foliage,  beautiful  flowers 
of  almost  every  desirable  tint.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  (fiber  in  ihe  open  ground  or 
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tn  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame,  but  if  trans¬ 
planted  it  should  be  done  when  the  plants 
are  quite  small.  We  have  found  that  the 
little  flea  beetles  which  attack  young  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnip  plants  are  also  fond  of  the 
seed  leaves  of  the  young  Stocks,  and  would 
recommend  sowing  where  they  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  these  voracious  enemies.  If 
the  plants  which  are  not  too  far  advanced 
be  taken  up  carefully  in  autumn  and  pot¬ 
ted  they  will  flower  elegantly  in  wdnter. 


ADVICE  TO  A  BACHELOR. 


BY  W.  B.  DERRICK. 


You  asked  me,  sir,  to  write  for  you 
A  poem  or  a  song: 

I’ll  now  comply,  if  this  will  do, 

But  will  not  make  it  long ; 

For,  if  I  should  let  loose  my  thoughts, 
Which  close  their  vigils  keep. 

You  would,  I  fear,  to  grief  be  brought, 
Or  else— would  fall  asleep ! 

You  are  quite  fair,  (the  ladies  say!) 

And  I  presume  you’re  human, 

But  why,  dear  sir,  do  you  delay 
To  get  yourself  a  woman? 

Just  think  of  all  the  pretty  girls, 

And  of  their  lovely  charms, 

And  of  their  switches,  bangs  aud  curls, 
And— clasp  one  in  your  arms. 

From  top  to  toe,  I  do  declare, 

You  might,  my  darling  lad, 

Possess  one  of  those  ladies  fair, 

And  two  in  one  make  glad ; 

And  this  the  scriptures  bade  you  do, 
As  sure  as  you're  a  sinner, 

So  now  proceed  to  win  and  woo 
Some  one  to  cook  your  dinner. 

You’re  going  to  a  western  state 
To  seek  your  fortune  there, 

But  first,  you  should  select  a  mate 
Your  joys  and  griefs  to  share. 

I’ve  now  advised  you  for  your  good, 
And  hope  you’ll  profit  by  it; 

To  do  so,  it  is  understood, 

The  best  way  is  to  try  it. 
ttaileyville,  III.  . 

From  the  Depths. 

BY  W.  B.  FOX. 


A  thorough,  moral  and  religious  training 
in  youth,  is  the  true  foundation  stone  of 
every  human  life.  It  matters  not  how 
humble  that  life  may  be,  or  in  what  land 
•*t  has  its  existence,  if  the  pure  and  holy 
mfluence  of  the  religion  of  Christ  come 


into  it,  ameliorating  and  lifting  it  up  from 
the  debased  plane  of  existence  to  which 
the  animal  proclivities  tend,  it  will  be  a 
shining  light  to  guide  the  weary  fainting 
souls  around  it,  and  as  a  rock  planted  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  Upon  such  a  foun¬ 
dation  you  may  build  and  the  structure 
will  stand  firm  and  invincible,  no  matter 
how  fiercely  the  waves  of  worldly  strife 
and  adversity  dash  around  it.  And  yet, 
when  we  look  around  us  we  are  pained  to 
note  how  few  young  persons  there  are  who 
are  building  upon  this  foundation.  How 
many  are  turning  away  fro  m  the  path  of 
virtue  and  true  man  and  womanhood,  to 
barter  the  wealth  of  their  souls  away  for 
the  paltry  enjoyment  which  the  world  and 
its  evanescent  pleasures  afford  them.  How 
many,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
satiate  depraved  appetites  and  passions, 
are  seeking  the  companionship  of  those 
whose  corrupt  natures  and  influence  can 
not  fail  to  contaminate  and  blight  all  the 
pure  and  noble  aspirations  of  their  lives, 
and  pave  the  pathway  to  eternal  dissolu¬ 
tion.  And  how  many  parents,  by  encour¬ 
aging  and  allowing  such  associations,  are 
opening  the  flood-gates  of  ruin  upon  their 
children.  Mammon  is  steadily  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  outposts  and  the  damning  degrada¬ 
tions  are  sweeping  wider  and  wider  over 
our  land.  Parents  are  asking  themselves — 
perhaps  in  vain — how  they  may  shield  the 
sacred  precincts  of  ,  their  family  circles 
from  the  sacrilegious  presence  and  ruining 
influence  of  that  dread  enemy  to  society— 
The  Human  Wolf.  The  man  who  has  no 
other  vocation  in  life  than  to  prey  upon 
and  defame  his  own  species,  who  uses  the 
talent  and  ability  which  God  has  given 
him,  to  seduce  and  entrap  the  unwary, 
leaving  them  scorned  and  loathed  and 
cast  as  wrecks  on  life’s  tempest  tossed 
ocean;  and  who,  if  need  be,  will  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  drape  about  him  the  holy  mantle 
of  Christ,  to  accomplish  his  fiendish  aims, 
and  think  it  is  no  sacrilege. 

Take  up  any  current  newspaper  of  the 
day,  that  you  will,  and  its  columns  teem 
with  details  of  the  inroads  and  encroach¬ 
ments  that  lust  and  crime  are  making 
upon  society  every  day.  Each  hour,  almost, 
is  rife  with  the  fall  of  some  high  official  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  state  or  clergy,  and  the 
wail  of  the  lost  and  ruined  is  bourne  upon 
every  wind. 

O,  thoughtless  man!  Do  these  wailing 
cries  of  heart-broken  anguish  find  no  echo 
in  your  heart  ?  Will  you,  still  unmindful 
of  them,  continue  in  the  banquet  hall  of 
Pleasure,  offering  your  own,  and  the  souls 
of  those  poor  young  beings,  whom  you 
have  dragged  from  the  path  of  virtue,  a 
willing  sacrifice  at  the  seeking  shrine  of 
debauchery  and  ruin?  Beware!  you  are 
treading  the  path  that  many  have  trod, 
but  all  have  fallen.  Think  not  the  cleans¬ 
ing  sword  of  justice  will  be  stayed,  or, 
that  He  who  marks  the  sparrow’s  fall  will 
suffer  the  blood  of  those  poor  young  souls, 
made  in  His  own  Jkeness  and  image,  to  cry 
out  in  vain. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

In  a  wagon  made  of  willow 
Wheeled  I  once  a  little  maiden. 

Ringlets  shining  on  the  pillow, 

Rolling  homeward  treasure-laden, 

Like  a  boat  upon  the  billow. 

Ten Vears  fled.  Ah,  how  I  missed  her 
When  we  left  the  village  school ! 

But  she  said  she’d  be  my  sister 
As  we  lingered  by  the  pool, 

And  I  passionately  kissed  her. 

Ten  more  Meeting  years  renew  it. 

Little  wagon  made  of  willow; 

Loving  eyes  are  bent  to  view  it: 

Loving  hands  adjust  the  pillow, 

And  we’ve  fitted  rockers  to  it. 

A  New  ancl  Superb  Cantaloupe. 


a  cross  between  a  gourd  and  a  cantaloup. 
Delicious  to  the  taste,  and  as  a  lady  said  ‘con¬ 
venient  to  cut,  and  arrange  with  picturesque 
taste  on  a  platter.’  One  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  is  that  it  keeps  like  a  watermelon  after 
being  ripe  for  a  week  or  ten  days*.  It  is 
a  new  thing  in  our  markets  and  only  wants 
to  be  known  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  can¬ 
taloupes.  Mr.  Hancock  has  a  bonanza  and 
should  treasure  it  as  he  lives  in  the  great 
-fruit  and  vegetable  region  of  Anne  Arundel 
close  to  Baltimore  city.  We  candidly  say 
we  never  eat  a  better  cantaloupe  than  this, 
although  we  profess  to  know  what  a  prime 
nutmeg  is  when  well  grown  on  the  light 
soils  of  Anne  Arundel.  It  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  Mr.  C.  got  the  seed  last  year 
from  Delaware,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hancock. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  freak  of  nature,  but  a 
well-defined  species,  all  coming  true  to 
the  seed,  Mr.  H.  having  this  year  raised 
hundreds  from  the  same  seeds,  and  all 
proving  fine  and  true  to  characteristics, 
but  varying  more  or  less  in  length.  None 
are  short,  but  some  of  course  are  longer 
than  others.  After  awhile  we  hope  to  see 
this  variety  a  standard  in  our  markets,  as 
it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  cantaloup 
tribe — a  fruit  we  delight  in  as  do  many 
others. 

The  above  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Maryland  Farmer  for  October,  1883.  We 
are  pleased  to  secure  enough  of  these  seeds 
for  trial,  and  have  added  the  variety  to  our 
list. 

- : - — - 

WHAT  I  KNOW. 


Mr.  Win.  B.  Chairs,  of  Anne  Arundel 
presented  that  popular  restaurant, — the 
Green  House — with  a  cantaloupe  grown 
by  his  young  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Hancock,  this  season  with  great  success. 
It  is  called  the  “Banana  Cantaloup,”  de¬ 
riving  its  name  from  the  general  similitude 
to  that  tropical  fruit.  Mr.  Wagner,  of  the 
Green  House,  gave  it  to  us  for  testing. 
We  found  it  rich  and  aromatic  in  meat  and 
perfume.  Its  aroma  was  delightful;  flesh 
firm,  dark  orange  and  eatable  close  to  the 
rind  or  bright  green  rin  r  that  shows  just 
befoie  the  outer  skin.  It  was  just  two  feet 
long  and  seven  inches  in  diameter,  tapering 
10  both  ends  like  the  banana.  Resembles 


I  thought  I  knew  I  knew  it  all, 

But  now,  I  must  confess. 

The  more  1  know  I  know  I  know, 

I  know  1  know  the  less. 

— W.  B.  Derrick.. 

One  Hundved  Dollars  will  pay  for  200  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  for  one  year,  give 
them  3550  worth  of  seeds  -and  good  ones  too,— give* 
the  person  sending  them  a  bran  new  Wheeler  & 
Wilson’s  Improved  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $50,  and 
will  stand  an  excellent  chance  to  take  the  $200  cash 
prize.  Who  shall  be  the  lucky  man  to  do  this?  Why 
not  you? 

Have  you  seen  Reed's  advertisement  ou  page  25,; 
Look  at  it  and  order  at  once  and  you  will  not  regret 
it.  He  will  do  just  as  he  says  he  will.  Send  you  12 
choice  Concord  vines  for  $1.00.  A  good  crop,  second 
year.  Order  notv. 

—Every  subscriber  gets  a  premium  under  our 
prize  offers,  and  the  prizes  are  a  free  gift. 
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Testing  2s  ew  Varieties. 


BY  THOMAS  D.  BAIRD. 


I  have  this  season  planted  several  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  see 
their  value  and  to  test  their  comparative 
merits.  Among  all  that  I  am  testing  the 
Golden  Down  Mongo  is  pre-eminent.  The 
first  ripe  pod  was  found  and  taken  off  Au¬ 
gust  Gth.  Its  color  is  a  bright  golden  yel¬ 
low,  quite  large  and  handsome.  Its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  surpasses  any  variety  I  ever 
grew.  There  were  30  fruits  besides  blooms 
on  the  plant  when  this  pod  was  taken  off. 


NEW  GOLDEN  DAWN  MANGO. 


Wherever  there  is  a  market  for  mangoes 
this  would  be  found  quite  valuable,  for 
there  could  be  14,000  plants  set  on  an  acre, 
and  I  feel  certain  my  plants  will  average 
25  ripe  fruits  by  frost,  and  wherever  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  found  that  will  give  $1.00  per 
hundred  fruits,  as  some  claim,  the  profit 
would  be  quite  handsome.  To  set  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  one  foot  in  the  row 
would  give  about  14,0)0  plants  which 
would  net  $3,500.  Would  ad  vise  a  trial  of 
-~a  few  hundred  plants.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  raised  it  say  it  is  the  most  fiery 
they  ever  raised.  I  got  my  seed  of  Mr. 
Tillinghast  and  could  chew  a  whole  pepper 
without  shedding  a  tear.  It  Is  entirely 
.free  from  any  fiery  flavor. 

—If  you  don’t  grot  the  $200  prize  you  may  get  $100. 


The  Best  Peas. 

OPINIONS  OF  AN  OLD  MARKET  GARDENER. 


I  will  give  you  my  impression  about 
some  of  the  newer  peas,  also  some  of  the 
older  sorts  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
them,  as  I  have  tried  almost  all  the  new 
kinds  as  soon  as  offered  for  many  years. 

Bliss's  American  Wonder.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  dwarf  peas  we  have  in 
cultivation,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavor,  but  from  its  dwarf  habits.  A  great 
amount  of  peas  can  be  grown  on  a  small 
plot  of  ground.  I  find  it  quite  hardy.  I 
sowed  it  last  year  same  time  as  my  other 
early  peas  and  all  came  up.  No  trouble  from 
seed  rotting  as  some  of  the  other  wrinkled 
peas  do. 

McLean'^  Little  Gem.  A  tine  little  pea 
not  so  early  as  American  Wonder  but  a  fine 
cropper,  and  as  they  mav  be  all  gathered 
at  one  picking  they  are  soon  out  of  the  way. 
Rows  may  be  15  inches  apart.  This  is  good 
where  ground  is  scarce.  These  dwarf  peas 
require  the  richest  soil  to  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Now  about  the  last  novelty  I  may  men¬ 
tion  is  the  Telegraph ;  a  grand  tall  pea,  im¬ 
mense  long  dark  green  pods  well  filled  with 
large  peas,  a  splendid  cropper,  and  one  you 
can  quickly  fill  y our  basket  from,  but  I 
can  see  nothing  of  that  double  row  in  the 
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pods  that  seedsmen  love  so  much  to  delin¬ 
eate  in  their  catalogues.  They  are  about 
live  feet  tall  and  must  be  bushed  to  do  well, 

Telephone.  Similar  to  telegraph  only 
not  quite  so  tall,  and  I  think  larger  pods 
yet  than  the  above;  must  be  bushed  about 
four  feet  high  to  do  well,  and  like  the 
Telegraph  not  double  rowed. 

Challenger.  A  fine  heavy  cropper,  the 
haulm  thickly  set  with  large  curved  pods, 
scimetar  shaped;  a  bushy  grower;  peas 
first  quality,  and  quite  an  acquisition  to 
our  late  peas.  Height  about  three  feet; 
better  with  brush. 

Day's  Early  Sunrise  was  sent  out  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  two  years  ago.  It  is 
not  early  enough  to  be  of  any  use  as  an 
early  pea.  Some  defect  in  fructifying; 
only  two  or  three  peas  in  a  pod.  I  have 
dropped  it. 


PREMIUM  GEM. 

Stratagem.  One  of  the  finest  peas  I  have 
ever  seen.  Grows  about  18  inches  high 
and  produces  large  dark  green  pods  well 
filled  up.  Can  be  grown  without  brush, 
at  least  I  think  so.  They  were  brushed 
last  year,  as  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
them,  but' this  season  they  will  have  to  try 
on  their  own  hook.  They  are  really  worth 

a  little  extra  trouble  and  they  would  pay 
for  a  little  brush. 

Pride  of  the  Market.  Very  similar  to 
the  above.  I  am  afraid  the  raiser  has  made 
a  distinction  without  a  great  difference. 


MCLEAN’S  LITTLE  GEM. 

but  anyway  it  is  a  very  grand  pea,  and  if 
it  is  not  much  different  from  the  other  the 
consolation  is  we  cannot  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  especially  in  green  peas.  I 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  older  sorts  that 
I  find  good  for  general  crop. 

Dan  O'  Rourke,  wdien  you  «an  get  a  good 
strain,  is  an  excellent  early  pea,  if  it  is  a 
little  old  fashioned. 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early  is  good,  but 
with  me  not  so  early  as  the  preceding. 

Kentish  Invicta.  Very  early,  but  small. 
Either  of  the  last  two  will  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction.  They  may  be  cleared  off  at  one 
|  picking,  which  is  somewhat  in  their  favor. 


CLEVELAND'S  FIRST  AND  BEST. 


Alpha.  A  fine  wrinkled  early  blue  pea. 
Good  cropper;  fine  flavor;  about  2.1-  feet; 
needs  brush. 

McLean's  Advancer  is  one  of  the  very 
best  second  early  peas  I  know  of.  Grows 
about  2{-  feet.  I  do  not  bush  it  and  always 
have  good  results;  large  pods  and  large 
peas;  good  flavor,  and  fills  the  basket 
quickly. 

Clia.mi  ion  of  England  is  so  long  and  so 
'veil  known  that  it  needs  no  word  of  praise 
from  me.  I  grew  it  nearly  forty  years  ago 
in  England.  I  had  it  here  last  year,  and  I 
am  certain  it  holds  it  own.  I  almost  think 
my  last  year’s  Champion  peas  were  better 
and  finer  than  I  had  in  the  days  long  ago. 

I  might  have  mentioned  a  great  many 
more.  I  will  however  mention  one  I  got 
once  from  a  New  York  seed  store,  Laxton's 
Superla  tive ,  at  the  superlative  price  of  $1.50 
for  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  Well,  I  brushed 
them  about  five  feet  high,  and  they  went 
to  the  top,  doubled  down  again,  came  to 
the  ground  and  doubled  up  again,  so  1 
dropped  them.  Those  peas  and  CompFn’s 
Surprise  potatoes  at  $8.00  per  pound  were 
ihe  worst  investments  I  ever  made  in 
seeds.  I  may  tell  you  here  that  I  am  an 
old  man.  I  have  been  a  gardener  over  fifty 
years,  and  at  present  ant  engaged  in  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market, 
my  son  and  son-in-law  doing  the  active 
part  of  the  work.  As  you  are  young  and 
seemingly  well  started  in  business,  I  wish 
you  every  success.  Yours  Truly, 

•John  Marshal!,. 

Bergen  Go.,  N.  J. 

Remarks. — The  ideas  of  our  correspond¬ 
ent  coincide  very  closely  with  our  o'vn  ol) 
nervations  in  regard  to  the  “best  neas.” 
We  have  this  season  endeavored  to  offer 
only  what  we  believe  to  be  the  very  best, 
and  we  think  our  list  a  more  select  one 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere*  The  pea 
which  we  offer  as  “Cleveland’s  First  and 
Best,”  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
grower,  is  identical  with  that  which  lie 
grows  for  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  as  “Hen¬ 
derson’s  First  and  Best,”  for  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Co.,  as  “Ferry’s  First  and  Best,”  for 
Landretli,  as  “Landreth’s  Extra  Early.”  for 
James  Vick,  as  “Vick's  'Extra  Early,”  for 
SiHey  &  Co  ,  as  “Sibley’s  First  and  Best,” 


for  Buist,  as  “Buist’s  Extra  Early,”  etc. 
Why  these  gentlenv-'n  do  not  unite  in 
calling  it  by  one  name,  instead  of  multiply¬ 
ing  varieties  without  a  distinction,  we  do 
not  know.  We  think  our  strain  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Extra  Early  preferable  to  Dan 
O'  Rourke.  and  as  they  are  very  closely 
allied  we  do  not  care  to  catalogue  both. 

Though  not  in  our  list,  we  can  supply  the 
Telephone  at  same  price  as  Stratagem  and 
Pride  of  the  Market.  All  three  of  these 
new  peas  are  undoubtedly  real  acquisitions. 
We  do  not  think  the  two  latter  identical  as 
our  correspondent  implies.  Of  the  older 
sorts  we  think  the  Alpha ,  McLean's  Ad¬ 
vancer  and  Champion  of  England  worthy' 
of  all  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  them,  and 
more,  and  the  Yorkshire  Hero ,  Blue  Im¬ 
perial  and  Premium  Gem  are  worthy  to 
have  received  a  good  word  with  the  others, 
for  they  are  all  excellent. 

Few  people  sow  enough  peas.  Instead 
of  a  2-07..  packet,  try  putting  in  a  quart  or 
even  a  peck  of  a  kind  and  see  if  it  don't 
pay.  As  quarts  are  supplied  by  express  at 
peck  rates,  the  seed  is  of  small  expense 
compared  with  tke  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  sure  to  come  from  a  liberal  plant¬ 
ing.  I.  F.  T. 

Mixed  Vegetable  Seeds. 


The  idea  of  mixing  together  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  species  of  vegetable 
seeds  originated  with  us,  and  we  are,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  seedsmen  who 
offer  such  seeds.  The  plan  has  met  with 
such  favor  during  the  two  years  in  which 
we  have  given  it  a  trial  we  shall  continue 
it.  These  seeds  are  not  mixed  in  growing, 
but  equal  quantities  of  different  varieties 
of  pure  seeds  are  mixed  before  being  put 
up  for  sale.  These  mixed  seeds  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  small  private  family'  gardens, 
and  not  for  the  use  of  Market  Gardeners, 
who.  of  course,  would  consider  it  a  great 
damage  to  have  his  seeds  mixed.  Few 
private  gardens  are  large  enough  to  afford 
room  for  more  than  two  or  three  kinds  of 
cabbage  for  instance,  and  as  they  ripen  and 
are  used  the  succession  is  short.  But  if  a 
single  packet  or  ounce  of  our  mixed  cab¬ 
bage  seed  be  sown  the  result  will  be  eight- 
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ecii  varieties,  some  of  which  will  mature 
very  early,  others  medium,  and  still  others 
very  late,  so  that  a  supply  may  be  had  at 
any  time  during  the  season.  And  so  with 
other  vegetables,  Those  who  are  rightly 
situated  will  be  well  pleased  with  our 
'infixed  seeds.” 

A  He  volution  in  Seed  Growing. 

SUPERIOR  CABBAGE  SEEDS. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  ’ 
^ill  experimenters  that  it  is  very  much 
preferable  to  have  vegetable  seeds  of  most 
sorts  grown  as  far  north  as  possible.  The 
result  of  this  practice  is  perhaps  more  read¬ 
ily  observable  in  planting  seed  potatoes 
-and  cabbage  seeds  than  any  others.  Cab¬ 
bage  seeds  grown  in  the  Southern  States 
•and  planted  in  the  North,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
produce  good  crops;  while  those  grown  in 
the  far  North,  when  planted  in  a  more 
southern  locality,  have  in  many  instances, 
produced  results  which  were  really  re¬ 
markable.  They  show  more  vigorous, 
hardy  and  healthy  plants  from  the  day 
they  first  break  through  the  ground,  and 
invariably  produce  more  uniform  and  solid 
beads,  which  mature  in  less  time  and  keep 
better  afte;*  maturing,  than  those  from 
southern  grown  seeds  of  the  same  varieties. 
We  have  been  for  more  than  ten  years 
'Carefully  experimenting  upon  this  subject, 
with  invariable  results  as  here  stated,  and 
have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements  that  we  have 
'established  a  seed-farm  at  about  48  degrees 
North  latitude,  which  is  550  miles  farther 
north  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
over  200  miles  faither  north  than  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  which  has  been  called  the  most 
northern  seed  garden  in  the  Union.  Our 
establishment  is  located  in  Washington 
Territory  in  the  very  north  western  county 
of  the  Union.  The  limited  amount  of 
seeds  which  we  have  produced  there  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  been  planted  with 
such  really  remarkable  results,  that  we 
have  never  as  yet  been  able  to  supply  the 
'demand  for  them:  for  a  large  portion  of 
our  trade  wc  have  been  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  supplies.  We  are  pleased  to 
•announce  that  we  shall  this  season  be  able 


to  supply  a  larger  quantity  than  ever 
before,  and  as  we  expect  to  produce  a  full 
supply  next  season,  we  earnestly  request 
that  every  cabbage  grower  in  the  Union 
who  buys  his  seed  will  procure  a  sample  of 
our  “Puget  Sound  Stock”  which  is  all 
carefully  grown  from  perfect  heads  and 
of  the  very  best  strains  obtainable ,  and 
compare  it  with  the  very  best  seeds  to  be 
procured  elsewhere.  We  will  risk  the 
result,  as  we  believe  that  it  will  in  future 
bd  used  in  preference  to  any  other  by  all 
who  test  it.  Labor  in  that  country  is  very 
high  and  for  that  reason  we  cannot  quite 
compete  in  price  with  Eastern  grown  seeds, 
but  believe  our  patrons  will  find  them 
much  the  cheapest  in  the  end  at  any  price. 
We  shall  this  season  fill  all  retail  orders  for 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Bottler's  Early 
Drumhead,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Late  Ameri¬ 
can  Drumhead ,  Early  Bleichfield ,  Berk¬ 
shire  Beauty  and  Marblehead  Mammoth 
from  Puget  Sound  Seeds,  and  earnestly 
ask  our  customers  to  observe  and  note  the 
results.  To  those  who  desire  Eastern  stock 
in  quantity  we  will,  sell,  at  much  lower 
rates  than  our  quotations  on  this  choice 
stock,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
our  price  list. 

A  more  extended  description  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Country  may  be  found  in  the 
December  Number  of  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 

applying  for  it. 

-  —  -  -  — - — - — - — — 

New  Vegetables. 


As  our  old  subscribers  and  patrons  know 
we  never  add  new  names  to  our  list  of  se¬ 
lect  vegetables  until  we  are  quite  sure  they 
possess  much  more  than  ordinary  merit 
We  constantly  strive  to  keep  our  list  down 
rather  than  to  enlarge  it.  However  when 
a  really  good  thing  does  turn  up  we  desire 
to  give  it  a  place.  Few  novelties  have  re¬ 
cently  been  introduced  which  have  given 
so  general  satisfaction  as  the  Golden  Dawn 
Mango  of  which  we  were  t lie  original  in¬ 
troducers.  Nearly  all  the  new  vegetabh  s 
which  we  added  to  our  list  last  season  have 
proved  all  that  was  claimed  fur  them. 
Among  the  recent  introductions  which 
have  proved  to  he  genuine  acquisitions  we 


may  mention  Lemon  Pod  Wax  Bean.  Am¬ 
ber  Cream  Corn,  American  Wonder  Pea, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Lackawanna  Cauliflower, 
Early  Favorite,  Berkshire  Beauty  and 
Early  Bleichfield  Cabbage,  La  Plume 
Chestnut  Celery ,  Nest  Egg  Gourd,  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce,  Bay  View,  Netted 
Gem  and  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg  Musk 
Melon,  Boss  and  Japan  Sculptured-Seeded 
Water  Melon,  Southport  Yellow  Globe 
Onion,  Golden  Dawn  Mango,  Essex  Hybrid 
Squash,  Livingston’s  Perfection  and  Fa¬ 
vorite  Tomatoes,  New  Egg  Turnip  and 
Brill’s  American  Yellow  Rutabaga. 

This  season  we  shall  add  a  new  sweet 
corn,  Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen,  two  new 
Bush  Beans,  the  Golden  Prize  and  Canadian 
Wonder,  a  new  Pole  Bean,  the  Golden  But¬ 
ter,  three  new  Peas,  Telephone,  Stratagem, 
and  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  a  new  Musk 
Melon,  the  Banana.  Others  may  be  added 
before  Spring  but  the  above  are  the  most 
decided  acquisitions  which  have  come  to 
to  our  notice  within  the  year  so  far  as  we 
can  judge.  We  hope  our  patrons  will  give 
all  of  these  a  trial  on  a  small  scale,  and  re¬ 
port  the  result  for  publication  in  Seed- 

Time  and  Harvest. 

- -  - 

How  Farmers  Keep  Poultry. 

This  is  a  small  matter  to  most  farmers, 
but  it  would  repay  them  if  they  would 
take  more  care  of  their  fowls.  They  let 
them  sleep  out  in  the  cold  winds  on  trees, 
etc.,  and  they  have  to  steal  their  feed. 
Then  they  say  poultry  does  not  pay;  they 
do  not  lay!  It  is  no  wonder  they  do  not 
lay  the  way  they  are  kept.  The  feeding- 
lias  much  to  do  with  making  poultry  pav. 
The  time  of  feeding  should  be  regular. 
Certain  hours  should  be  fixed  upon  for 
that  purpose.  But  there  are  very  few 
breeders  who  thus  system  tticaiiy  feed  their 
fowls.  In  cold  weather  they  shod  1  be  fed 
on  warhi  feed  in  the  morning  and  evenintr 
Whole  com  and  a  change  of  grains  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  fresh  and  clean  water 
should  be  kept  in  presence  of  poultry  at  all 
times.  The  roosting  place  should  be  warm, 
and  the  small  leaks  here  and  there  are  not 
regarded  a  dangerous  matter  by  the  av¬ 
erage  breeder.  The  prevention  of  damp¬ 


ness  in  the  house  avoids  roup  which  is 
terrible  scourge  in  a  flock.  Even  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roosts  has  more  or  less- 
tendency  to  affect  profits.  The  roosts 
should  be  level.  These  things  are  seemingT 
ly  small  matters  which  are  usually  overe 
looked,  but  they  are  important  to  success 
When  fowls  are  fed  sparingly,  being  kept 
short,  they  become  an  expense ;  for  there  is 
no  stock  that  pays  so  poorly  if  neglected,, 
or  as  well  if  extra  care  is  taken  of  them.. 
Why  poultry  should  be  expected  to  prove 
profitable  without  more  care  than  other 
stock  is  what  I  do  not  understand;  and 
the  fact  that  a  profit  is  often  deiived  from 
a  flock  that  has  been  neglected  is  a  strong 
proof  that  poultry  raising  can  be  made  to 
pa}'-  well  when  conducted  by  thoughtful, 
attentive  persons.  J.  B.  G. 

Leacock,  ra. 


§ mk  (ikntepp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- o - 

All  Communications  intended  for  this . 
Department  shoud  be  addressed  to  Frank 
S.  Finn,  Box  50,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine . 

Answers  and  original  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 


Answers  to  November  Garnerings. 
-‘'November  take  flail 


19.- 


Set  ships  no  more  sail.” 


20.— P  A  G  A  N 
MAGIC 
S  ETON 
DEVIL 
R  E  P  A 


21. 


-Z 

E 

P 

H 

Y 

R 


ES  T 
a  s  E 
A  L  M 
EL  P 
OR  E 
E  A  R. 


22.—  C  O  N  D  O  R 
ONION 
C  E 
E 


N  I 
I)  O 
O  N 
R 


24. — Thanksgiving. 


23.-  Q 
GUN 
GROAT 
QUO  N  D  A  M; 
NADIR 
T  A  R 
M 


25.— Bean,  Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,. 
Melon,  Tomato,  Potato,  Beet,  Peas,  Okra,  Com, 
Grape,  Radish.  Kale.  Currant,  Date,  Fig,  Turnip,  Or¬ 
ange,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Lemon,  Salsify,  Pepper,  Cil¬ 
ery,  Peanut,  Egg  Plant.  Onion,  Endive. 

11  his  was  the  proposer's  answer,  although  many 
“vise  heads  found  everal  more  that  were  perfectly 
allowable.  The  more  they  found  the  more  they  were 
credited  with,  as  they  were  not  aware  of  the  exact 
number  required,  or  what  Lamp’s  solution  was.] 
Answers  to  November  skeins  were  received  from 
Ruthven,  Cassbet,  Undine,  Lulu  Butler,  B.  M.  H., 
Jeane,  John  F.  Merriam,  Kuri  O.  Sity,  N.  L,  Van 
Deusen,  A  Pelton,  Mrs.  M.,D.,  McNaughton,  Yolney 


'I\  Johnson,  Greenhorn,  E.  Blanche  Blood,  James 
W.  Gilmor,  Polly  Anthus,  H.  E.  C.,  and  Robeit 
Mullen. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Dictionary  to 
Bertha  M.  Holgate;  Pocket  M;  gnifier  to  John  F 
Merriam. 

JANUARY  GARNERINGS 

No.  1.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  whole,  composed  of  12  letters,  is  a  flowering 
-shrub. 

The  1,  7,  8,  G  is  to  locate 
The  2,  11,  3,  9  is  to  cover. 

The  4.  10,  5,  12,  7  is  a  sluggard.  Ruthven. 

No.  2.  Double  Diagonals, 

1.  A  flower.  2.  Urgent.  3.  Seriousness.  4.  Weap¬ 
ons  5.  Vicious.  6.  Warlike.  7.  A  word  which  has 
the  same  meaning  as  another  word. 

Diagonals:  Left  to  right;  A  kind  of  puzzle.  Right 
to  left;  Species  of  puzzles.  Willie  Winkle. 

No.  3.  Charade. 

The  sky,  with  clouds,  was  overcast. 

The  dust  and  leaves  went  sailing  past, 

With  rush  and  roar  the  first  came  down, 

And  ie  it  destruction  to  the  town. 

When  boating  on  the  the  water  wide, 

You  wish  to  go  r  g  linst  the  tide, 

My  second  you  will  have  to  do, 

To  get  your  boat  to  travel  through. 

Maud  Muller,  on  that  sutnm  ?r  dajp, 

When  in  meadow,  raking  hay, 

With  all  her  muscle,  heart  and  soul 
>Could  only  get  it  into  whole.  Lamps. 

No.  4.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  five  letters.) 

1.  To  balance.  2.  To  slacken.  3.  Beyond.  4.  To 
•delight.  5.  To  furnish.  6.  Danger.  7.  A  topic. 
Primals:  A  mandate. 

Finals:  A  Pattern.  Undine. 

No.  15.  Charade. 

My  first  is  a  man,  yet  always  a  boy, 

Sometimes  a  baby — a  fond  mother’s  joy*, 

My  second  is,  simply,  to  mix  or  to  boil, 

In  which  you  can  see  nothing  but  toil. 

•But  all  must  confess,  in  this  “day’  and  age,” 

To  do  this  is  a  sin,  yet  men  in  it  engage. 

So  the  business  by  all  should  be  accursed, 

For  it'worketh  great  ruin,  though  slowly  at  first. 
My  icholeis  aJanguage  used  of  old 
d  think  at  the  time- Joseph  was  sold. 

Jacob,  himself,  with  his  sons,  three  and  nine, 

Was  sire  of- the  whole  of  this  nation  you'll  fi  id 

B.  M.  H 


No.  6.  Deletions. 

1.  Take  a  letter  from  double,  and  leave  to  deceive. 
~j.  From  silent,  and  leave  to  confer  a  title.  3.  A  giv¬ 
er,  and  leave  an  entrance.  4.  Right,  as  opposed  to 
i  he  left,  and  leave  to  prevent,  5.  Progress  down¬ 
ward,  and  leave  becoming.  -6.  To  deduce  from,  apd 
-leave -to  urge  on.  Ann  O.  Tator. 


Answers  in  March  number. 

Prizes.— For  best  list  of  answers;  The  American 
Rural  Horne,  weekly  for  one  year. 

For  second  best  list:  Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 
monthly  foi  one  year. 

Awards  subject  to  usual  regulations. 

Answers  must  be  received  before  February  13tli 
1  o  recei ve  a ttention 

Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Jeane:  You  would  have  received  the  first  prize; 
but  as  you  specially  requested  not  to  be  entered  into 
the  competition  you  were  counted  out.  —  B  M.H.: 
We  can  think  of  no  better  way:  cannot  you  suggest 
one :•  We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  any  sug¬ 
gestions..— A.  O.  S.  Gla.1  you  have  not  deserted  puz- 
zledom.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  of  your 
former  skill  in  solving  puzzles.  Please  to  report  every 
month.  —  Undine:  Many  thanks  for  birthday  card 
and  for  kiud  interest  taken  in  the  Garnerings;  hope 
you  will  never  lose  that  interest,  —  Ruthven:  We  have 
done  the  best  we  could  and  if  you  were  to  take  a 
peep  into  the  record  books  you  would  at  once  see 
how  just  was  the  decision.  This  is  not  in  answer  to 
any  complaint  you  have  made,  (as  you  have  never 
made  one)  but  in  case  you  should  deem  us  in  fault.--- 
Jeane:  There  is  not  much  serse  to  weather  proverbs; 
but  they  are  useful  in  their  way  in  puzzling  people, 
and  we  have  used  a  few  on  account  of  their  quaint¬ 
ness. — M.  D.  M. :  Please  w  send  answers  to  the  puz¬ 
zle  editor  whose  address  you  will  find  at  the  head  of 
this  department.  Pleased  tc  hear  you  enjoy  work 
ing  out  puzzles. — Myself:  Your  answers  for  Nov¬ 
ember  reached  us  too  late  to  be  credited  More  next 
month,  as  we  have  exceeded  our  limits.  F.  S.  F 


CHILDHOOD’S  YEARS. 

BY  W.  B.  FOX. 

O,  Fleeting  Time !  Give  back  to  me 
The  joys  of  childhood's  happy  years ! 

Give  back  the  hours  from  anguish  free 
And  take  these  bitter  sighs  and  tears! 

For  I  am  weary  and  would  fain. 

Forget  the  dreams  that  round  me  cling; 

Of  hopes  I  cherished,  crushed  and  slain, 
That  o’er  me  now  their  shadows  tling. 

Slowly  the  pain-frought  years  go  by. 
Watching  life’s  flowers  fade  and  die. 

I  count  them  not,  howe'er  they  flee, 

For  life  is  but  a  dream  to  me. 

Long,  long  ago  with  trust  betray’d 
I  saw  from  life  the  sunshine  fade. 

And  earth  grew  drearer,  day  by  day, 

As  all  that  cheer'd  it  fled  away. 

Love’s  holy  vows  I've  found  untrue, 

And  soon  forgot  for  a  face  that's  new. 

If  honor  and  wealth  fills  the  offer'd  hand, 
It  matters  not  for  the  heart's  demand. 

Low,  at  the  guilded  shrine  of  Fame, 

I've  seen  the  faiihless  heart  bow  down, 

To  win  the  praise  of  a  favor’d  name. 
Which  paltry  greatness  gave  renown. 
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FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
Advertising  Rates,  30  Cents  Per  Line. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  as  second  class  matter. 
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La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  January,  1834. 


“Hashed  now  the  tired  heart,  and  set  now  is  the 
sun; 

’Tis  Winter-time,  the  stars  gleam  out,  the  new  life 
is  beg  ;n. 

Calm  is  the  sleep,  and  long  and  deep, 

But  bright  will  the  waking  be; 

The  cross  1ms  been  borne,  the  crown  will  be 
worn 

Through  all  eternity.’* 

- - +<■»+- — - 

— Every  subscriber  gets  a  premium  under  our 
prize  offers,  and  the  prizes  are  a  free  gift. 

TO  EDITORS  AMD  PUBLISHERS. 

We  will  send  Seed-Ti---k  and  Harvest  regularly 
for  one  year  to  any  Edit  <  r  or  Publisher  in  America 
who  will  give  it  a  notice  (favorable  or  otherwise)  a»  d 
send  a  marked  copy  of  hLs  paper  containing  the 

same. 

Special  Club  Otters.  By  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  f  d- 
lo wing  excellent  papers,  we  are  enabled  to 
make  remarkably  low  club  offers,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  the  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Western  Plowman  and  Green's 
Fruit  Grower .  each  for  one  year.  At  reg¬ 
ular  prices  they  amount  to  $2.00.  Or,  we 
will  send  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune, 
with  any  one  of  the  above,  for  $1.25;  with 
any  two  for  $1.50;  any  three  for  $1.75,  or, 
with  all  four  for  $2.00,  which  has  for  years 
been  the  price  of  the  Tribune  alone. 

-  - - - - - 

Our  Retail  Catalogue  of  “Reliable  Seeds 
at  Honest  Prices,”  for  1881,  will  be  issued  in 
January  and  sent  to  all  of  our  old  customers  without 
application.  All  others  desiring  it  may  obtain  it  free 
by  making  postal  card  application.  It  will  contain 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  many  of  the  newer 
Vegetablesfand  Flowers,  with  complete  price  list  of 
all  the  several  hundred  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  which  we  supply.  If  not  on  our  books  as 
a  customer  of  1883.  you  should  send  for  this  catalogue. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-nine 

Reams  of  paper  are  required  for  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  This  is 
60,720  sheets.  The  type  is  set,  stereotype 
plates  made,  and  printing  all  done  in  our 
own  office,  ou  a  farm  where  a  post  office  has 
existed  but  seven  years. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  let  any  one  person  know¬ 
how  many  subscribers  any  other  contestant 
has  sent  in,  but  as  some  are  half-hearted 
about  beginning  at  this  late  day,  we  deem, 
it  not  unfair  to  state  that  at  this  date  (Christ¬ 
mas  day)  no  large  clubs  have  been  received 
from  any  one  in  competition.  Any  active 
person  can  go  out  unaided  and  collect  sub- 
scribeis  enough  in  one  day  to  place  them  at 
the  head  of  our  list.  Our  lirst  prize,  $200,. 
will  pay  for  b00  subscribers  at  25  cents  each, 
and  we  have  no  idea  that  we  shall  receive 
that  numlier  from  any  one  person.  Kind 
friends,  aie  you  going  lo  let  this  money  go 
without  an  attempt  to  win  it,  when  you 
may  easJ)  uo  it  by  a  few  days  active  work:: 

We  want  some  person  in  each  town 
to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  seeds  as  well 
as  to  collect  subscriptions  for  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.  Have  you  not  a  half  dozen 
or  more  neigh oors  who  would  give  you  their 
orders  if  asked  '?  Well,  write  us  for  terms 
and  we  will  pay  you  well  for  all  the  time 
you  use  in  our  interest. 

- 4^22^* - 

How  to  send  ns  money.  La  Plume 
is  a.  Money  Order  office  and  probably  money 
orders  and  Postal  Notes  are  as  convenient 
and  safe  as  any  method  for  those  of  our 
friends  who  are  themselves  at  money  order 
offices.  There  is  no  cheaper  or  better  way 
than  to  send  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts  if  you 
are  doing  business  with  a  bank.  We  accept 
personal  checks  without  discount.  If  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  above  are  convenient  for  you. 
nodose  currency  in  a  letter  and  register  it, 
using  postage  stamps  for  fractional  parts  of 
a  dollar  only. 

- - — - 

A  correspondent  asks:  Where  'can  I  get  a 
hundred  ora  tliousand  cuttings  of  the  Wor¬ 
den  >  ejul.ug  drape.  [  ure  and  true  to  name?. 

You  can  get  mem  of  Daniel  Conger,,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  tile  Vvayne  County  Nurseries,  at 
U  oleott.  N.  \  ,  W  nty  to  him,  for  prices,. 


n 


hm  HARVEST. 


OUR  PREMIUMS  TO  CLUB-GETTERS. 


None  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  notice 
the  unprecedented  offers  which  are  fully 
explained  on  the  inside  cover  pages  of  this 
magazine.  Although  we  shall  endeavor  to 
make  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  well  worth 
Fifty  cents  alone,  we  give  each  subscriber 
who  pays  that  sum  a  seed  premium  worth 
one-half  the  money  paid.  This  is  so  liberal 
that  it  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  we  then 
give  the  club- getter  a  premium  worth  one- 
half  the  money  sent  again!  But  such  is  the 
fact.  All  who  send  us  clubs  are  at  liberty 
to  select  from  the  following  list  of  pre¬ 
miums  anv  article  desired  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  the  money  sent  us  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  fifty  cents  each.  Understand,  club 
agents  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  cash  com¬ 
mission  of  10  cents  each  (when  at  least  two 
names  are  s^nt)  or,  remit  the  full  amount 
of  50  cents  each  and  apply  25  cents  for  each 
name  sent  to  the  purchase  of  any  of  these 
premiums.  They  cannot  take  both  a  cash 
commission  and  a  premium.  The  $500  cash 
prizes  are  above  and  independent  of  all 
premiums  and  commissions.  The  persons 
who  send  the  largest  lists  by  March  1st, 
regardless  of  terms  of  subscription  or  pre¬ 
miums  received,  get  the  cash  prizes.  So 
all  will  get  well  paid,  and  those  who  exert 
themselves  most  will  receive  the  greatest 
reward. 

The  premiums  are  as  follows: 

1.  One  Grand  Square  Piano,  manufac¬ 

tured  by  Horace  Waters  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Style  53,  Catalogue  price  $725.  The  finest 
instrument  made .  -$125 

2.  One  Horace  Waters  &  Co’s.,  Popular 
Home  Organ,  Style  82.,  a  superb  instru¬ 
ment.  Catalogue  price  at  Factory  ...  $210 

3.  One  Estey  Organ,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 

Style  2,  (see  catalogue)  Price .  $90 

4.  One  Royal  St.  John  Sewing  Machine, 
No.  6,  richly  veneered,  and  machine  silver 
plated;  has  six  drawers,  drop  leaf  and  cov¬ 
er.  An  elegant  machine.  Factory  price  $75 

5.  One  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Improved 
Sewing  Machine,  latest  style,  price. . . .  $50 

6.  One  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watch,  $20 

7.  One  Elegant  Quarto  Family  Bible, 

latest  improved  edition.  Publishers  cash 
price . $10 


8.  One  Ladies'  Premium  Watch,  stem 

winder  and  stem  setter;  half  open  face,  a 
durable  time-keeper,  price  .  $10 

9.  Gents  Premium  Watch,  stem  winding 
and  stem  setting,  open  face,  white  metal 
case  and  Swiss  movement.  As  go  >d  for 
practical  use  as  a  $25  watch,  price. .  $8.00 

10.  Six  Best  Silver  Plated  Tablespoons, 

price...... .  $7.00 

11.  Six  Best  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons, 

price . $3.00 

12.  “In  a  Nutshell,”  the  latest  work  of 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  price . $1.00 

13.  New  American  Dictionary. . .  $1.00 

14.  Premium  Pocket  Magnifier . r.5 

15.  “Farm  and  Garden”,  a  Philadelphia 

monthly,  very  cheap  at . 50 

16.  “Tillinghast’s  Manual”  a  100-paged 
work  on  Gardening,  by  the  editor  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  price  reduced  to..  .25 


During  the  next  few  months  over 
Two  Hundred  Thousand  copies  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  will  be  printed  and 
mailed  to  the  most  independent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  and  gardeners  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Union.  As  advertisements 
are  still  inserted  at  the  old  rate  of  $3.60  per 
inch  for  each  insertion,  less  25  per  cent,  on 
four,  or  33£  per  cent,  on  six  consecutive 
insertions,  this  will  afford  a  rare  chance 
to  secure 


•recently  offered  in  advertising. 

If  you  have  nothing  of  any  length  which 
you  feel  sure  it  will  pay  you  to  place  with 
us,  you  should  at  least  order  your  address 
in  our  Business  Directory  under  an  appro¬ 
priate  heading.  The  charge  for  this  is  but 
Two  Dollars  for  a  w’hole  year,  (including 
a  copy  of  the  magazine)  and  in  coming 
before  the  eyes  of  but  a  single  one  among 
the  Twenty  times  Ten  Thousand  who  will 
receive  it  may  pay  you  if  that  one  happens 
to  want  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Remember  always  to  send  “copy” 
by  the  20tli  of  the  month  preceding  the 
date  of  issue.  Address,  4 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 
La  Plume,  Rack’a  Co.,  Pa, 


at  A&\ 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


The  poet  Tennyson  can  take  a  worthless 
sheet  of  paper,  and,  by  writing  a  poem  on 
it,  make  it  worth  $65,000.  That’s  genius. 
"Vanderbilt  can  write  a  few  words  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  make  it  worth  $5,GOO,IOJ. 
That’s  capital.  The  United  States  can 
take  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  gold  and 
stamp  upon  it  an  “eagle  bird”  and  make  ii 
worth  $20.  That's  money.  Tlu^  mechanic 
qan  take  the  material  worth  $5  and  make  it 
into  a  watch  worth  $100.  That's  skill. 
The  merchant  can  take  an  article  worth 
twenty-live  cents  and  sell  it  for  a  dollar. 
That’s  business.  A  lady  can  purchase  a 
very  comfortable  bonnet  for  $10.  but  she 
prefers  one  that  costs  $100.  That's  foolish¬ 
ness.  The  ditch- digger  works  ten  hours  a 
day  and  shovels  three  or  four  tons  of  earth 
for  $2.  That’s  labor.  A  railroad  conductor 
gets  $1,200  a  year  salary  from  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  lays  away  $2,500.  That’s  econ¬ 
omy. — Merchant  traveler.  A  western 
paper  adds:  We  coul  i  write  a  check  for 
$79,000,000;  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
one  cent.  That's  rough. 

We  furnish  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  for 
a  whole  year,  and  your  own  selection  of 
the  best  seeds  in  the  world,  all  postpaid, 
for  half  a  dollar.  That's  what  we  call 


Tlie  Best  Combination  Yet.— Art- 
yon  acquainted  with  the  American  Rural 
Home ,  of  Rochester,  New  York?  If  not 
you  ought  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest, 
brightest,  cleanest  and  best  Agricultural 
and  Literary  Weeklies  that  comes  to  our 
office.  At  its  regular  pri<  e,  $1.00  per  year, 
it  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and  yet  by 
special  arrangement  with  its  publishers  we 
are  enabled  to  furnish  it  together  with 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  both  for  one 
year  to  new  subscribers,  for  only  $1.00. 
We  ought  to  receive  thousands  of  sub¬ 
scriber's  on  this  offer.  Address  as  above 
for  sample  copies  and  judge  for  yourself. 
Get  '  our  friends  to  take  the  two  at  $1.00, 
and  you  may  count  them  in  competition 
for  our  prizes, 


Ark  you  going  to  try  for  that  f20  *  prize 


We  will  send  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
and  any  of  the  following  publications,  both , 
for  the  amount  named  opposite  the  pub¬ 
lication  desired,  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
less  than  the  publishers  price  for  the  paper 
named  alone.  After  you  have  taken  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  w  it h  any  one,  or  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it  in  any  other  wray,  you  will 
be  entitled  to  order  from  us,  and  we  will 
tend  you  any  paper  named  at  25  cents  less 
than  t lie  price  quoted.  If  you  desire  to 
•ee  sample  copies,  address  a  card  to  the 
publishers  for  them.  The  address  we 
;-ive  is  sufficient.  We  particularly  desire 
>ur  agents  to  send  for  sample  copies,  and 
solicit  subscriptions  fur  those  marked  *. 

♦American  Agriculturist,  M.  New  York,  N.Y.  Si. 25 
*Am.  Rural  Home.  IF.  Rochester,  N.Y.  [new]  1.00 
♦American  Reformer,  IF.  New  York. 

American  Bee  Journal,  W.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Arthur’s  Magazine.  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  M.  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Farmer.  M.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baby  land,  M.  D.  Lotlirop  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Chicago  Tribune,  IF.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Country  Gentleman,  IF.  Albany,  New  York, 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  IF.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Century.  M.  New  York, 

♦Cottage  Hearth,  M.  Boston.  Mass. 

Continental  Magazine,  M.  B  tltimore, 

'Farm  and  Garden,  M.  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<S.  M.  Springfield, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York, 

Fruit  Grower,  Q.  Clifto  i.  New  York. 

Farmers’  Review,  IF.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gardener's  Monthly,  M.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Golden  Days,  IF.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Golden  Rule,  IF.  Boston,  Mass. 


♦Farm  Journal,  M. 
Farm  and  Fireside. 
Fruit  Recorder,  M. 
Floral  Cabinet,  M. 


Md. 

Pa. 

O. 


1.00 

2.10 

2.00 

3.75 

1.75 
.75 

1.25 

2.25 

1.25 
4.00 
1.25 

.75 

.60 

.60 


IF 
IF 

’"Golden  Arg  *sy,  IF.  New  York, 


1.00 

1 .25 
.60 

1.50 
2.00 
2.00 

2.50 
1.25 
1 .25 
3.75 
3.75 

3.75 

1.75 


Harper’s  Magazine.  M.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Weekly,  IF.  New  York,  N.  Y 
Harper's  Bazaar.  IF  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harper’s  Yo  mg  People,  IF.  New  York, 

*  Housekeeper,  M.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

♦Household,  M.  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

♦Ladies’ Home  Journal,  M.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
♦Mechanical  News,  110  Liberty  St.  N.  Y. 

♦New  York  Tribune,  W.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Tribune,  S.  IF.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ne  w  Yoi  k  World,  IF.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Times,  IF.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Our  Young  People,  S.  M.  Springfield,  O. 

Poultry  World,  M.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Poultry  Yard.  IF.  Hartford  Conn. 

Poultry  Mdnthly,  M.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Bulletin,  M.  New  Work,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Farmer.  IF.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peterson's  Magazine.  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York, 

Rural  New  Yorker  IF.  New  York,  (with  seeds)  2  •>. 
St.  Nicholas,  M.  New  Yot  k,  N  Y. 

Scientific  American,  W.  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Southern  Cultivator.  M.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Vick’s  Magazine,  M.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wide  A -wake,  3 1  Boston.  Mass. 

♦Western  Plowman,  M.  Moline,  Ill. 

Western  Rural,  IF  Chicago,  Ill. 

Youth’s  Companion.  IF.  Boston,  (New,  1.C0) 

Many  other  papers  will  be  supplied  at 
corresponding  rates.  Write  for  price  of 
what  you  want. 

Address,  Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 

La  Plume.  Pa. 


1.20 

.50 

1.00 

1 .25 

2.25 

l.'v5 

1 .25 
1  25 
1.25 
1.5  ) 
1  25 
1.25 
1.25 
2.0* 

4.50 
25 

3  00 
3  15 
1.75 
1.25 

2.50 
.50 

1.85 

2.00 
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UNEQUALED  in  ACTUAL  VALUE ! 


The  new  varieties  of  seeds  offered  in  the  Rural’s  next 

Free  Seed.  Distrilovitioii 

are  alone  worth  more,  at  retail  prices,  than  the  combination  price  of  both  papers. 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST 

A  TVTTI  mTTTJ1 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

(The  leading  rural  journal  of  America,) 


WITH  ITS  EIGHT  KINDS  OF  ENTIRELY  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FARM. 
VEGETABLE  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS— ALL  ONE  YEAR  FOR 

ONLY'  TWO  DOLLARS. 

Specimen  Copies  with  Illustrations  from  nature  will  be  sent  FREE 
to  all  who  apply  to  34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  now  in  its  34th  year,  is 
accepted  in  all  parts  of  our  country  as  the  leading 
journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  alto¬ 
gether  unequaled  in  the  originality  and  enterprise 
with  which  it  is  conducted. 

1st.  It  has  the  best  writers  in  the  world  and  is 
original  from  beginning  to  end. 

2d.  It  costs  more  to  publish  than  any  other  paper 
of  its  class. 

3d,  It  presents  over  500  original  engravings  yearly. 

4th.  Eighty -two  acres  of  experiment  grounds  are 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  subscribers,  where  all 

seeds  and  plants,  whether  grain,  flowers,  vegetables, 
or  small  fruits,  are  tested  and  reported  upon  re¬ 
gardless  of  individual  interests. 

5th.  It  is  conducted  by  practical  farmers. 

6th.  It  is  the  accepted  medium  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds  and  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements. 

7th.  It  is  the  first  journal  to  have  established  Ex¬ 
perimental  Grounds  and  the  first  to  have  distributed 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  free  among  its  subscribers; 
The  first,  in  short,  to  combine  in  practice  the  true 
interests  of  the  farm  and  garden  with  the  editorial 
labor  of  a  rural  journal. 

8th.  It  is  utterly  indifferent  to  and  independent  of 

all  advertisers’  interests  when  their  statements  or 
claims  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  its  readers.  It  is 
conscientious,  sparkling  and  alive.  It  is  the  com¬ 
plete  journal  for  the  Rural  Home.  It  never  in  any 
case  sells  seeds,  plants  or  anything  whatever  to 
subscribers  and  its  reports  are  accepted  as  unbiased. 

Send  for  free  specimen  copies  and 
corripare  them  with  other 
journals  before  select¬ 
ing  for  another 
year. 


THE  RURAL’S  NEXT  FREE  SEED 
DISTRIBUTION,  is  as  follows  and  will 
be  sent  without  charge  to  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  both  papers: 

1st.  THE  RURAL  UNION  CORN.  Twenty  years’ 

selection,  from  three  kinds  at  first.  Prolific,  very 
early,  six  feet  high.  Large  kernels,  small  cob. 
Never  offered  for  sale. 

2d.  CLEVELAND’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
PEA.  “I  would  not  sell  my  stock  for  $1000,”  says  the 
originator.  The  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.  It 
will  not  be  offered  for  sale  in  two  years. 

3d.  THE  CROSS-BRED  DIEHL-MEDITERRA¬ 
NEAN  WHEAT.  The  hardest  and  most  prolific  of 
wheats. 

4th.  THOUSAND  FOLD  RYE.  A  new  rye  of 
great  promise. 

5th.  HORSEFORD’S  MARKET  GARDEN  PEA. 

An  intermediate  of  great  productiveness.  Not  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale. 

6th.  BLACK  CHAMPION  OATS.  A  selection 
from  many  foreign  varieties.  Not  offered  for  sale. 

7th.  THE  RURAL  GARDEN  TREASURES.  One 
hundred  kinds  (mixed)  of  the  choicest  annual,  bien¬ 
nial,  and  perennial  flowers  collected  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  imported  from  Europe. 

8th.  TOMATOES  of  all  the  newest  kinds,  together 
with  several  originating  at  the  Rural  Experiment 

Grounds  and  never  offered  for  sale— not  less  than 
1 J  kinds  in  the  packet. 

ONE  PACKET 

each  of  the  entire  collection  will  be  sent  to  each  sub- 
|  scriber  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  upon  application. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST! 


The  farmers,  stock-men,  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  of  America  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it.  $2, CO  a  year.  No  club  or  second  price.  Send  for  free  specimens. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Specimens  of  Apples  or  other  fruits 
sent  by  mail  for  identification,  or  to  show 
new  seedlings,  should  be  packed  in  a  stout 
box,  and  so  tightly  packed  in  paper  or  cot¬ 
ton  that  they  can  not  shake  a  particle,  or 
they  are  sure  to  be  ruined  before  reaching 

their  destination. 

- — -  - - — 

RELIABLE  ONION  SliKDS. 

» 

I  have  on  hand  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  the 
largest  and  handsomest  lot  of  new  crop  Onion  Seeds 
that,  I  ever  saw  together  before.  While  I  think  the 
prices  quoted  very  low  for  such  fine  seeds,  I  will 
still  shade  them  on  large  orders.  This  means  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  undersold  and  would  thank  those 
desiring  large  lots  to  state  the  kind  and  quantity 
wanted  and  name  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  a  first  class  article,  I  will  consider  all  fair  <  u". 
and  render  a  prompt  decision. 

SUPERIOR  CABBAGE  SEEDS. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  established  the  most 
Northern  Seed  Farm  in  the  United  Slates,  on  Puget, 
Sound,  Washington  Pernio  y,  being  about  3V£  de¬ 
grees,  or  240  miles  farther  north  than  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  or  the  extreme  noi  tnern  portion  of  the  state 
of  Vermont.  Having  found  that  cabbages  develop 
and  produce  seeds  in  that  locality  to  a  far  greater 
degree  of  perfection  tl  an  any  where  else  in  the 
Union,  our  forces  there  are  kept  working  maiuly  on 
that  article.  So  universal  and  complete  has  been 
the  wonderful  satisfaction  given  by  our  Puget  Sound 
Cabbage  Seeds  we  have  never,  up  to  this  time,  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  at  any  price; 
but  having  greatly  enlarged  on  the  production  we 
shall  this  season  fill  all  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  in  our  seed-list  from  our  Puget 
Sound  stock.  They  are  grokut  from  the  very  best 
stock  seeds  which  we  were  able  to  procure,  and  the 
plants  allowed  to  head  up  perfectly  and  the  central 
shoot  to  start  from  these  perleot  heads  to  produce 
seeds.  All  who  try  these  seeds  will  find  that,  they 
are  remarkably  large  and  plump,  and  that  they  will 
sprout  and  grow  with  far  greater  vigor  than  Eastern 
or  Southern  grown  seeds.  This  is  a  great  point  in 
their  favor,  as  all  who  are  troubled  by  insects,  which 
quickly  destroy  vreak  plants,  will  know.  We  have 
many  patrons  who  have  used  them  for  ten  years 
and  will  have  no  other  when  they  can  be  procured; 
but  being  unable  to  supply  the  demand  heretofore 
we  have  been  compelled  t.o  purchase  and  use  much 
Eastern  grown  stock,  which,  in  some  instances,  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory.  We  now  want  every  cab¬ 
bage  grower  in  the  Union  to  test  our  Puget  Sound 
stock  this  season,  in  comparison  with  the  very  best 
lie  can  procure  elsewhere  at  any  price,  and  note  the 
result.  Order  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  those 
kinds  marked  *  in  our  price-list,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  as  hundreds  of  others  have  been  that  they 
are  superior. 

SPECIAI,  O  SAFER  TO  SEED-BUYERS 

•  I 

Our  quotations  elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  as  low 
as  seeds  of  such  quality  should  be  sold,  yet  to  induce 
our  friends  to  club  their  orders  together  and  make 
them  as  large  as  possible  we  have  decided  to  offer 
a  discount  of  one  per  cent,  for  each  dollar's  worth 
ordered  up  to  $25,  if  accompanied  by  cash.  So  you 
may  figure  a  $)  order  at  5  per  cent,  discount,  a  $15  ! 
order  at  15  per  cent,  discount,  or  a  $25  order  at  25  per 
cent,  discount  from  prices  herein  quoted.  This  may  j 
apply  to  the  5  lb.  offer  on  Onion  Seeds,  thus  making 
them  come  very  low. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

I  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  Seed  Potatoes  of  the 
following  choice  New  Varieties  to  enable  me  to  make 
the  following  extraordinary  offers  on  orders:  For 
50  cents  I  will  send  ^  pound  eich  of  any  two  va-  - 
rieties,  or  one  pound  of  any  one  variety  on  the  list, 
postpaid  by  mail.  For  $1.00  I  will  send  Yz  pound 

each  of  any  six,  or  one  pound  each  of  any  three  va¬ 
rieties  posi  paid.  Prices  by  peek,  bushel  and  barrel 
will  be  given  on  application.  Will  send  one  pound 
each  of  as  many  varieties  as  desired  by  express  at 
10  cents  per  pound : 

Boston  Market, 

Early  Gem, 

H  ill's  Peachblow, 

Rochester  Favorite. 

Rural  Blush. 

Vick's  Prize, 

Chicago  Market, 

Jordan’s  Prolific, 

New  Champion, 

Early  Sunrise. 

Rose’s  New  Seedling. 

Early  Telephone, 

White  Star, 

Cook’s  Superb, 

Mammoth  Pearl, 

Corless’  Matchless, 


Bede. 

White  Elephant, 
Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Harvest, 

Lee’s  Favorite, 
Wall’s  Orange, 
Jones's  Prize  Taker, 
El  Paso. 

O.  K.  Mam.  Prolific, 
Garfield, 

Winslow’s  Seedling, 
Conqueror, 

Gipsey, 

Snowflake, 

Clark’s  No.  1. 
Ontario. 


Isaac  F.  Tillingliast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


VflffWft  UWV?  learn  Shorthand  by  mail  and  we  will 
■  yy*la  nail  assist  you  to  a  position. 

A.  N.  GAEBLER,  1436  Buel  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  * 


mmake  money  selling  INK  PACKAGE 
that  makes  1  qt.  best  black  ink,  25c.  5  for  $1. 
jr,  H.  GREGORY ,  Sunderland,  Vt.  * 


NESS  CURED. 

to  all.  10,000  already 
to  Peck  A  Co.,  57  E. 


BOOK  &  PROOFS  FREE 

supplied.  Send  at  once 
14th  St.,  New  York.  1 


LA 
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p 

Stnitli 


Chimneys  that  will  not  break.  Sell 
at  sight.  Agents  Wanted. 

ESrolliers,  WaverleY,  N.  Y. 


EADER:  My  price  list  of  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  for  1SK4  is  out.  I  cordially  ask  you  to  send 
for  it.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  Belleville.  III.  2* 


GILT  EDGE  or  50  Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike, 
name  ou,  10c.,  J,  H,  PARKER  &  CO,,  Clinton,  Ct. 

EACH  TREES  a  specialty,  apple. 

Plum,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Price  list  free. 
Mention  this  paper.  IS.  S.  JOHNSTON- 
l-b-4  Stockley,  Del. 


Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500.  Over  2000 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c,  HOOVER- 
SUPPLY  CO  ,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  l-b-0 


EJf  /I  C*  for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks.  White 
from  vs-U  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.00 

per  13.  GEl).  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


20  per  cent  saved  by  ordering  direct  from  the 
manufacturers  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

KING  A:  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  £  ft  ft  ft  COLONIES 
£J  Honey  should  send  at  once  1  ||  |S  of  Bees 
eaPIARIES,  for  our  Price  List  S  UUU  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Sit  inf  fiction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III. 


iEEO-TIMC  AH©  HAUfEST. 
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•ygz  O'ARDS,  Tim 

m  18  packs,  $1. 

AGENTS 


;e  names.  20c.  25  one  name  10c 
GEM  CO.,  Lynn,  M;ws. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 

1  my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  Inn. 

STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  M 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents. 

J2tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE'.  Warren.  Indiana. 


500,999 

,kn  Q  / .  1  'AAA  AAA 


CATALPA  Speciosa 

Seedlings.  lOco  toy.  Cntal- 
pa  Seed,  1/000  000  Small  Fruit  PLANTS. 
KieiTer’s  Hybrid,  Le  Conte  and  other  new 
Pears,  Plants  uy  mail  a  specialty.  Free  Catalogue. 

E.  V.  TEAS,  Dunreitli,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana. 


Bronze  Turkeys, 

PEKIN  DECKS  &  PLYMOUTH  KOOKS 

All  choice  birds  and  at  fair  prices.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  O.  D.  BELD1NC, 

12-1  MiDDnETowN,  N.  Y. 


LARGE 


Small  Farm  for  Sale. 

25  Acres.  Just  the  place  for  Fruit,  Gardening, 
Poultry  or  Bees,  any  or  all  combined.  Good  house 
and  barn,  %  mile  from  city  limits  of  one  of  the  very 
best  towns  of  about  13J00  in  Illinois.  60  kinds  of 
grapes  and  other  fruit.  A  first  class  market  for  all 
kinds  of  produce.  Address  at  once. 

BEN.  F.  HOOVER,  Galesburg,  111. 

STOCK  OPE AC H 

and  Apple  Vixcs,  and 
•other  Fruits,  among  which  can  be  found  varie¬ 
ties  suited  to  all  sections.  A  large  list  of  long-keep¬ 
ing  Apples,  Kieffer  and  Leconte  Pears,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  Strawberries,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I 
also  offer  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Kieffer  and  Leconte  Pears  sent  by 
mail.  Special  rates  given  when  large  lots  are  wanted. 
Catalogue,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information,  mailed  gratis  to  all  who 
apply  for  them! 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern 
and  Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Del. 

GOSSAMER  GARME¥tsTr1e 

To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  agree  to  show 
our  goods  and  try  to  influence  sales  among  friends 
we  will  send  postpaid  two  full  sizes  Ladies  Gossamer 
Rubber  Waterproof  Garments  as  samples,  provided 
you  cut  this  out  and  return  with  25  cents  to  pay  cost, 
postage,  etc.  HOSTON  SI  S'PLY  Co., 

1  eds.  Do  ver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

The  Publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home 
finest,  the  well-known  Illustrated  Literary  and 
Family  Magazine,  make  the  following  liberal  oiler 
for  the  Holidays:  The  person  telling  us  the  long¬ 
est  verse  in  the  Bible  before  February  1st,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  Solid  Gold  Lady’s  Hunting  Cased 
Swiss  Watch  worth  $>50.1)0.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  correct  answer  the  second  will  receive  an  elegant 
Stein-winding  Gentleman’s  Watch.  Each 
person  must  send  25  cents  with  their  answer  for  w  hich 
they  will  receive  three  month’s  subscription  to  the 
Home  Guest,  a  50  page  Illustrated  Holiday 
Kook,  a  Case  of  25  articles  that  the  ladies  will 
appreciate  and  paper  containing  the  names  of  win¬ 
ners.  PUBS.  H03IE  GUEST,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Canvassers  Wanted ! 


_$1  STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pound#.  Sold  at 
hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.50» 
Address,  JONES  OP  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


III  XU 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

MARKS’  PATENT, 
with  Rubber  Hands 

and  Feet.  Thiiteen  1st 
Premiums  in  succession. 
TSie  most  comforta¬ 
ble,  dura  ble  and  use¬ 
ful.  In  piacucai  use  in 
all  civilized  nations. 

U.  S.  Gov’tM'f'g  establish¬ 
ed  1853  Large  illustrated 
pamphlet  in  English  or 
Spanish  sent  free,  also 
a  new  System  of  Measure¬ 
ment  t>y  which  limbs  can  be  made  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  guaranteed  success  without 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  patient.  INVALID, 
ROLLING  CHAIRS  AND  CRUTCHES. 

A.  A.  MARKS  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1 


$1,000  Chsh 


IN  PREMIUMS 


TO 


TS, 


for  selling  the  celebrated 

ROBERTS’  PERFECT 


WASHER. 


We  guarantee  it  the  best  faitii  j  washer  in  the  world: 
hot  -  in  material,  workmanship’  tbuMt,  and  n  Us  op¬ 
eration.  We  defy  any  »sre  t.  io  11  another  washer  uj 
competition  with  ir.  TRIAL  WAFH5R,  PRE¬ 
PAID  to  env  art.  o'  to  e  United  States  ou  receipt  of 
only  $2  00.  For  full  partie-dars  address, 

ROBERTS  MANUFACTURING  CO  , 

4 IS  ax  d  420  Wkst  27th  Stkkkt,  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 


Zr*  VeTV 


are 


i£>*s  cos'." 

thetn-  obtadi'foot  tna|"5  O'" 


ktift  av  •  /  hlatisW 

6tvV'S^0  per  ’^oToe8:  secutc  1 


guara'aW 


THE  BEST  CHANCE  YET. 

$3.40  for5  38  Cents,  Stamps  or  Silver. 

Any  one  sending  me  the  address  of  io  married  persons, 
and  38  cents  will  receive  by  return  mad  a  package  of  goods 
tli  it  net  S3  40  including  an  extra  heavy  gold-plated  ring 
worth  ft.  1  have  a  fine  variety  of  goods,  and  make  this 
sacrifice  to  secure  future  orders,  on  v/hich  I  expect  my  profits. 


can  make  a  bushel  of  money  by  acting  now. 

J.  I).  HENRY-  Box  127.  BTTh'FALO.  N. 


Y. 


-J  Sdc. 


A ny one 
Address 

worth  of 
First-class 

Sheet 

Finest  collection  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  or  money 
retunded.  |55  Gems  Of  Strauss,  his  popular  Waltzes, 
Quadrilles,  Polkas,  gallops.  IOO  Choice  Songs,  words 
snd  music.  |35 

50  Contra 

and  figures.  _ _ _  _ _  . 

All  arranged  tor  Piano  or  Organ,  full  Stmet  tYtUSf.C 
cWo,  on  fine  paper.  Any  of  above  Lots  50c.  P$*TP.aitl 
fiar  VIOLIN  INSTRUCTOR  and  558  pieces  Violin  . 
2a  Music  50c.  Send  Stamp  tor  Catalogue  ot  instruments  Jf 
lowest  Prices.  C.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO .JT 
’^SLAn.tporters,  108  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.^u 


00 

MV 


aj  • 


SB-TIME  A1TO  HARVEST. 


ECCS 


and  fine  fowls.  Fur  prices  on  all  tin 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  ad' 
dress  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


WHO.  SMITH,  stsissi 

(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRY  A.  DREER), 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  1884,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower, 
Vegetable,  and  Field  Seeds,  also  Implements  and 
Garden  Requisites,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM, 
JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  X 11  sizes  as  low. 
Vet  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  r 

lilNhilASHON,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP 

DAIRY 

FARMS 


For  sale  low  on  long  time,  and 
lumber  furnished  to  build 
barns  to  men  with  some 
means  to  buy  stock.  Schools, 
churches,  good  water,  wild 
and  tame  grass;. creameries 
and  cheese  factories  close  by, 
and  only  100  miles  from  the 
great  markets  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  Best  opening 
in  U.  S.  for  good  stocK  men. 

For  particulars  write 

Z.  B.  CLARKE, 
Benson,  Swift  Co.,  Minn. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES.! NEW  RASPBERRIES! 

Daniel  Boone,  Atlantic,  n  Tyler,  Hansell,  Souhe- 
Mrs.  G-articld,  Prince  of  I  Kan,Superb,Gregg,Cutli- 
Berries,  Jersey  Queen.  Ibert,  Lost  Rubies,  Etc. 

S«~NEW  CATALOGUE^ 

containing  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these,  and  manv  o  her  fruits,  Ac.,  to¬ 
gether  with  much  valuable  information,  sent  free. 
II.  S.  ANDERSON,  Cayuga  Lake  Nurser¬ 
ies,  Union  .Springs,  TV.  Y.  (Established  1855  ) 

NEWG^pisTNiwTEARi! 


Duchess,  Prentiss,  Lady! 
Washington,  Victor,  Jei'-J 
ferson,  Pocklington,  &c.  | 


Souvenir  du  Congress, 
President  Drouard.Kief- 
fer’s  Hybrid,  LeConte, &c 


DARNELL’S 

PATENT 


Fannin, 
be 

choked 


FURROWER 

^MARKER 


Gauge* 
adjustable* 
to  all  inequal-  __ 

ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2 to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep 

“Take  pleasurein  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business ;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years."  J.S. Collins, Afoorestown.N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.  L.  Coy ,  Pres.  Wash.  Co.iN.Y.)  Ayr. Society 

Mauufact'r.  Moorestown, 
Burlington  Co.,  Ji.  J. 


P.W.DOUGHTEN 


XO  LADY  CAN  GET  A. LONG  WITHOUT  ITl 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

'Pi 


JANUARY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 


INCREASE  of  READING  MATTER. 


OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  for  1884, 


fS^FULL-SlZE  DRESS  PATTERNS.^ 

C3F“A  Supplement  will  be  given  in  every  number 
for  1884,  containing  a  full  size  pattern  for  a  lady's 
or  child's  dress.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  twelve  of  these  patterns — xvorth  more , 
alone ,  than  the  subscription  price. 

Peterson’s  Magazine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
the  lady’s  books.  It  gives  more  for  the  money,  and 
combines  greater  merits  than  anv.  It  has  the 

BEST  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST  COLORED  FASHIONS, 

BEST  DRESS-PATTERNS, 
BEST  ORIGINAL  STORIES, 

BEST  WORK-TABLE  PATTERNS, 
BEST  MUSIC,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Its  immense  circulation  and  long  established  rep¬ 
utation  enable  its  proprietor  to  distance  all  competi¬ 
tion.  Its  stories,  novelettes,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the  best* 

Colored  Steel  Fashion-Plates. 

‘‘Peterson”  is  the  only  magazine  that  gives  these. 
They  are  Twice  the  Usual  Size,  and  are  unequaled 
for  beauty;  the  latest  Paris  styles,  piiated  from, 
steel  plates  and  colored  by  hand. 

TERMS  (always  in  advance,)  $2  A  YEAR. 

UNPARALLELED  OFFERS  TO  CLUBS. 

THE  GOLDEN  GIFT  I 

This  is  the  principal  premium  for  getting  up  clubs 
for  1884,  and  a  superb  quarto  volume,  b  ran  1  in  pat¬ 
ent  morocco,  g’.lt.  and  illustrated  with  steel  engrav¬ 
ings — altogether  Ihe  most  costly  and  beautiful  ever 
offered.  Other  premiums,  however,  are  offered,  as 
thus : 

9  $<3  Rf|  f  With  “The  Golden  Gift.” 

R  oOPlvw  Awf  veiwU  J  or  a  large-size  steel-engraving. 

1  F.fttlias  fftH  4  W  i  f,or  framing,  “Tired  Out,”  to 

¥  WUpiwS  Il'l  b i  ¥»  [the  person  getting  up  the  Club. 

4  (V«!5«  Rfl  f  With  an  extra  copy  of  the 

i  uOplvS  Zor  JQiWj  Magazine  for  1884  as  a  pre- 
6  nn  i  miun’> t0  the  person  gutting  up- 

wOpl§i  ior  0|UU  [the  Club.  A  rare  offer  this  I 

With  both  an  extr  a  copy  of 
R  (%««!*<<  $0  nn  the  Magazine  for  1884,  and  the 

3  UOpiSS  ior  ib.UU  “Golden  Gift,”  or  the  large 

7  CrtnlpQ  fnfl  19  ^9  steel-engraving,  "Tired  Out,”’ 

1  WUplww  191  I •  i v v  to  the  person  getting  up  the 

.Club.  A  still  better  offer! 

For  Larger  Clubs  Still  Greater  Inducements, 

Address,  postoaid,  OH  AS  J  PFTFf?<tf!N 

306  Cliestnut  St.,  Fliiladllphia,  Penllr 

^Specimens  sent  gratis,  if  written  for  in  good  faith 


■WHITMAN'S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bug6  and  canker- 
worms,  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump, 
Send  for  larpre  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A. Whitman,  IV.  t- 
ntce  aud  MTr,  Providence  U.l. 


3 


a  to 


O'A 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
B  ISIS  ESS  DIRECTOR  Y. 


Car  si  fur  ail  kinds  ol  ou-mess  pertaining 
to  A  gf  culture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserte1 
in  this  D  rectory  ami  a  copy  ot  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  tor  00  per  year,  always 

in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 

li  £i  L7v  iVi.X  hi  1  .«  TTL.  L. 

HOLSTEIN  8 

Edward  i,.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  V. 

(uidontm,  •Japan  and  IJt» ■  u a  aeM#. 
i*taniM  anti  JV.  ex, 

W.  A.  S  jnders.  Sander-,  Fresco  C  Cal.  2-4 

E  L,  F  <  f  It  >*s  i,<r  Fit  II  Is  A"  fh  O  II  7;  It  S. 

A.  Bbs  c  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EUR FRA  1JYCUBA  TOR  A'  BROODER. 

J.  L  C  «*■'»*»»-  ii,  We»t  EiizA‘-eth.  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  1*  Fff  tPLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B  Rue,  Council  Bluff  ,  Iowa.  12-4 

FE  R  IF  LI  ZE  It  S, 

Lister  Br<-s.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  ri .  Bailey.  La  P  ume,  Lack,  Co.,  Pa. 

FFOHlSTS’  SI  r  t  Fa  F  i. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  St.  Ken-,  335  E*si  21st.  St ,  New  York. 

FOU.YTJitJY  FlIAi  F&\ 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R  I.  12-4 

i  i%  l  a  1  A'  FE  O  li  'F  it  F  Fsi  i  E. 

D.  M.  Dew-y,  Rochester,  N.  V, 

a  rapt  1 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 

Daniel  C<  nger, — Wo  den  Seed  irg  a  S]  ecialty — 
2 Ilf.  W  o  cutt,  W  yue  Co.  N.  Y. 

J£<a nil  Ft. rltitZtr  IfioppCito. 

P.  F.  Rtmlolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

Mini  I %  %aler  A pparaiux 

Hitching*  &  Co,  New  York. 

FaOelx — WOOD  POT  AND  TREE. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

jv  Fits  Fit  s*  suk  a. 

IB.  F.  Trausou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 

Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N .  Y.  [17 

H.  S,  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 

Fa  per  Set  d -  Hagx. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York  12-4 

i*i«  ai  mu  a  i  an. 

To  Aid  Animals  in  Giving  Birth. 

Wm.  Dulin,  Avoea,  Pottawattoiuie  Co.,  Ioa.  3-4 


I *a  H'Ptnbie  t* lattls * 


haao  F  T  1  twhast.  La  Plume.  Pa. 


sEFDs. 

—  Fittu-er  and  %'egetati fe. 

Isaac 

F.  T-llin 

L-  Plume,  Pa. 

s.riAi, 

1.  Iltll  1  F  FA  J\*  f s. 

Daniel  C  ntter, 

Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21  f. 

W  oleott,  V\  ay  ne  (  o.,  N. 

Y. 

.4  //  ft  ft  F. 

SOU  Hi  DOWNS. 

P.  C. 

MeClu  re. 

Fount  .in  stock  Farm,  Galion, 

0. 

.s  u 

.1  F.RSFY  RED. 

p  c  MeChm*  Gallon,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Fa»me  ,  Flushing,  B-tIuiout  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


L1Y  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of 

Warranted  Vegetable  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
Market  Gardener.  Planter  or  Dealer  who  intends  to 
purchase  Ten  Dollars'  worth  or  more  of  Seeds,  and 
wants  a  First  (  ’lass  Article  at  a  First  Cost  Price. 


Isaac  F.  TillingHast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  low  rates  on  large  lots 
for  fall  trade.  Those  wanting  will  nlense  correspond 
with  us.  We  have  Bartlett  and  Rfcfier  Pear,  Or¬ 
ange  and  Champion  Quince.  Reed  Plum,  Apple  and 
(Mi. mtv  Trees.  Wilson  Early  Blaekherrv  from  root 
cuttings,  with  a  general  stock  of  Small  Fruits 
atn!  Ornamental  twos.  Also 
Jersey  Red  Pigs  ready  for  Shipment. 

DAVID  BAIRD  &  SON, 
10—13  ITIaiialapau,  N.  J. 


KEff  ROSE  SUNSET.  The  most  Valuable  Plant 
if  lbs  Season — lntioducer  1  tw  COLEUS  GULDEN* 
JKUO Kit,  most  brilliant  foliage  plant  for  Am.  gardens 
ent  out  in  years*Lareest  grower  in  the  world  of 
JERTHUDA  LASTUK  LILY— All  the  best  N EW 
>L4NTS  and  SEEDS — Very  cliean,  bui  rot  too  cheap 

0  he  good _ Large  illustrated  Catalogue  rontaiciiig  com- 

)lete  lists  of  l  .rdm  St’ppli' t  i  f  !  11  tint  s  fur 
Country  Homes  free  to  ail.  Write  for  it,  address 

F.  R.  PSERSOC C,  florist  &  feedsnian. 
Mention  this  paper,  Tarrytown,  G.  Y . 


•A 


TREE  SEEDS 


and  Evergreens. 


[rapevineS 


He  ivy  stock.  Low  prices.  Send  for  Catalog. 
J  .  .1  EN  K I  IN  S,  Winona.  Colunfbiana  Co..  Ohio. 


iLdvortiaomonts. 

We  aim  to  publish  the  advertisements  of  trust¬ 
worthy  parties  only  and  such  as  we  feel  assured  will 
deal  fairly  with  their  customers.  In  writing  to 
them  please  mention  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  get  orders  for  Enlarg¬ 
ing  and  Painting  Pictures.  M.  0  SMITH, 

Waverly.  N.  Y 


70  Syr  Apple  T rees 

Also  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum,  i»e«el»  and  Or- 

iianieiiLal  Trees.  Evergtvens.  Shruiw.  Vines  ami 
Bulbs  10,000  HESSIAN  MULBERRIES, 
(mailing  size,  2r>o  eacn>  A  life  experience  enaules 
us  to  grow  everything  offered  S**nd  for  Pr-oe  List. 

Address,  IS.  W.  WILLIAMS, 

12-2  1701.  riy  St  reel.  Peoria,  Ill. 

v%%%% 
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First  mortgage  on 
Dairy  Farms,  in  the 
best  grazing  county  in 
Minnesota.  Best  se¬ 
curity  in  the  world. 
Principal  and  inter¬ 
est  guaranteed  by  a 
Company  with  $.>00,. 
000  authorized capi  al- 
Write  for  particulars 
to  Z.  li.  CL  Aim, 
Benson ,  Minn. 


Mn  9  The  ^te>'  to  a  profit- 
xvvs.  able  occupation,  is 
iiact  ppnHw  Prepared  by  Ten 
JUbllCdUy.  Specialists,  and 
sells  on  sight  to  all. 

A  Veritable  Companion. 
“More  valuable  and  real  inform 
ation  contained  in  its  224  pages 
than  in  other  1  ooks  ten  times  its 
size  and  cost/’  Competent 
Agents  who  apply  at  once  can 
st  c. ire  an  u  n usual  elianee 
dfi  a.  woi  k  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
handle.  Remit/JOc  for  Sample  and  Agency  or  write 
for  full  mrtieulors  Address.  It.  L.  WATKINS, 
Publisher.  Drawer  10  7.  'Prospect,  Ohio. 


THE 


Corn  S3  idler. 


Cheep.  Durable  and  Effect¬ 
ive:  shells  1*2  to  14  bushels 
per  hour. 

It  Is  the  best  hand 
Slieller  made  and  S 
warrant  it  for  5  years. 

Price  SR.  or  handsomely 
nickel-plated,  $6. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

If  no  agent  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity.  T  will  send  Sheller,  ex 
pressage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  circular. 

CURTIS  GODDARD. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 


SHORTHAND  WffSTiWG 
thoroughly  taught  by  mail,  or  person¬ 
ally.  Good  Situation^  procured  ALL 
pupils  when  competent.  Caligraphs  sold 
Stenographers  furnished  without  charge 
for  iny  services.  Send  for  free  circulars. 

W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


I  have  over  1600  electrotypes  of  fruits,  flower*, 
vegetables,  ornamental  cuts  etc.,  for  sale  eheap. 
Illustrated  book,  si  owing  every  cut,  25  cents,  (deduct¬ 
ed  off  first  order.)  Send  prints  of.  or  write  for  any 
cut  that  you  want.  A.  BLANC,  814  N.  ltth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Engraver  for  Florists,  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nu'-serymen.  I6tf 


Send  for  FREE  Sample  Copy  of 


go  Cents  a  Year.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


LANCASHIRE  &  CHESTER  WHITE 


PIGS  FOE.  SALE. 


- -A-XjiJS&O - 

B.  B.  Game  Chickens. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Address,  S.  O.  HAWKINS, 

Stf  Buck’s  P.  O.,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio, 


-  tr..«  rHEI  yR3f-ST^ESTASLir>HMEKr  OF HiE  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Udiv  M !  1 1  b  tl  nftuitf  m  >  fr? 
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NEWSI’APEltS, 

CATALOGUES.  ETC. 

Superior  to  any  other 
method, 

t  ' 


f  >"535  PEARk  sx> 


^  jSEWYORKMfW 

a'*uU**.v#IJr'T,l  <  ujllt  Ani*i  •  ^  *  « 


Advertisements. 


FasrvSew  Nurseries, 

“Esialblishcd  in  1835.— 

250,000  haadsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
>t  low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
ariy.  |  00,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
strawberry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acres 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
rnen  ees.  Choice  KicfT“r  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 

f  ee.  J.  PERKINS,  SVIoo restow n,  bl.  J. 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  oid.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

KHy  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


STRONG  CONCORD 

GRAPE  VINES 

by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $3  .00. 

Will  fruit  second  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  now  for  fall  planting.  Can  ship  af 
ter  October  1st.  Mention  Seed-Timr  and  Horrent. 

Wm.  3S.  nEI3X3f 

Chambershurg  Nurseries, 

J-  Cliambersburg,  Penna. 


1838.  -- 1883. 


POMONA  NURSERIES, 


( Established  1838.). 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

IOO  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 

_  GRAPES,  Currants,  &c.  Fruit,  shade 

and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

91y  WM  PARRY,  Parry  p.  ©.,  N.  J. 


THE  “ATLANTIC” 


is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  tlie 

STRAWBERRY! 

$2.00  per  Dozen.  $10.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
tZ8~Send  for  Circular. 

WOT.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOB  1883. 

A  perfect-flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
it  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness ,  bright  color 
and  eariy  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form , 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “The  Coming 
Early  Market  Berry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue,  with  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


BEST  MARKET 


a  e> 


"  BdTdDU  FLA t ri  {  T R E 1?  5  All &«•. 
/■.  \  varieties  of  now  imd  old  Sl.v»j  berries, 

' .  -  Vs  ,ir\  Currants,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc. 

riv — r 

Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 
'  /  Bin  el  e  hill  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one 
'  i >ics ing.  Send  for  i  ree  ( Catalogue. 


\  currants,  txrapes,  jaaspoarnes,  ev 

1ESRLV  CLUSTEf 


<3,  s>. 


Ting 

?.  ck 


iloorcstotra,  A.  J 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  foree-a: oed 
Fertilizer  Ilriii  in  exij*feue«,  Sesi«t  tor  esr- 
c^lar,  A.  f.5.  FAfilQAJHAAt,  York,  I’a. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Standard.  Engines  & 

ir  Mills. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Mills 
and  Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly 
rwered. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue 


"ertical  Engines, with  or 

without  wheels, 
convenient,  econoni 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertical  in  the 

world. 

Fig.l.  ia  Engine 
in  uso.  _ 

Rig.  2 
ready  for 
use. 


THE 


Sbnd  for 
Catalog  t)3 

Fig.  2. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 


'enagjinria 
igricul* 
tural 
Works 

'ork,  Pa. 


(Warrante  1. ) 


ai ® 


H  5  :  i 
*  ?  -  £ 
ct  ii  -  J 


IJghtepI 
raft  and 
lost  Bim- 
e ,  eco- 

jmlcal  and  perfect  iu  use,  >.  asies  no  graiu  cleau.- 
ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 

FAS&UEAE  EEYBTOHE  C021T  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  mo  d 
perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  In  the 
world.  Skno 

for  Cataloouk. 
Address 

A.  3. 

rASGffHAa 

\orii,  i'e,. 
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SEE8-TIME  AW©  HARVEST. 
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II  PRESENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

1 II  If  If  THE  GRSHBEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  AST  PUBLISHERS. 

A  HOUSE  AMO  LOT  OR  $5000  GOVERNMENT  BOND  FREE. 

I  i  order  to  increase  bur  already  large  Hat  of  yearly  subscribers  to  I  QO'QOO  before  t lie  15th  of  January,  we 
make  the  following;  libeia!  and  magnificent  offer  to  every  reader  of  ttiia.  advertisement  who  wishes  to 
•n.e  dvaiitage  of  it  at  once. 

pi  fj  !  V  SI  R!  ST  005  I  A  15  we  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  books  and  forward  you 
if  wi  8  U  I o  La  s  r J  i( y  SL  tU  tjt  La  L. r .  2  S  f.>r  one  "  ear  postfuge  paid  our  old-established  and  welj- 
l-nown  publication,  a3r.‘E3ETSD  IIOTJSEHEOIjO  ■  together  witii  a 

n  umbered  receipt,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  one  ol  tue  billowing  .4  G  N  I  F  I  C  E  N  T  AND  COSTLY 
PRESENTS  to  he  given  away  to  our  subscribers  Jan.  15,  1884.  Kead  the  list,  ttien  send  m  your  subscription 
i.uu  get  vour  friends  to  join  you  ;  iu  this  way  you  can  get  your  subscription  l'tee  for  a  lew  hours’  work. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  GIVEN  GUi?  SUBSCRIBERS 


1  Brown  Slone  House  &  Lot  in  New  York  Cily$f 

1  U.  >.  (A ovc ru nivu t  Itond . 

5  f  .  S.  1  Bonds  of  $1000  each . 

10  If.  S  Greenbacks  of  $.'>00  each . 

20  II.  S.  *‘  $100  *•  . . 

40  La  8.  4  i.  f.O  ‘‘  . 

2  lOlegant  Square  Grand  Pianos  $500  each _ 

10  Beautiful  7  81  tip  Cabinet  Organs  $100  t  sick 
1  Pair  Be  uliful  Matched  Horses . 

1  Brewster  Road  YVagon  and  Pule . . 

1  Klegani  Silver-plat  Dinner  Set,  7  pieces... 

1  Urgant  Suit  Parlor  Furniture . 

5  Gents’  Elegant  Solid  Gold  Watches . . 

10  Ladies’  4*  “  “  “  . 


5,000 
5.000 
5  000 
5,000 
2  000 
2,000 
1  000 
1,000 
.1,000 
500 
200 
•.  00 
500 
600 


25  Gents’ Set  d  Coin  Si  ver  Watches .  $500 

25  Ladies’  Clin  eluine  Watches .  300 

10  Beautiful  Soiitaire  Diamond  Kings .  500 

5  Elegant  Silk  Dress  Patterns .  200 

500  Beaut  fill  Nickel  Clocks.  $2  each .  1.000 

500  Photograph  Albums,  $2  each .  1,000 

500  (•  liver  Pocket  Fruit  Knives .  600 

500  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Pocket  Knives . .  •  00 

250  Sets  Silver-plated  Tea  Spoons .  250 

1000  U.  S.  Greenbacks,  $1  each . . .  1,000 

1000  reantifnl  Oil  Pictures .  1  000 

2000  SOLiil  GOLD  &  PLATED  RINGS.  LOCKETS, 
CHAINS,  PINS,  SETS  &  BRACELE  IS. 


A'so  93  5? 7  other  useful  and  valuable  presents,  ranging  in  value  from  25  cents  to  $1.00  each,  making  a  total  of 
(  f>0  OOO  valuable  and  useful  presents,  so  teat  «-aeS*  ni»d  every  one  who  subscribes  will  receive  THE 
-ftpTf  OTTHTflV-T >  33>5C.£K_C3sr_^_!SXIKr3j[5  for  One  Year  and  an  elegant  Present  besides. 
Allot'  the  above  presents  will  be  uwarde  i  in  a  fair  and  impart  *«1  in:inner  by  a  committee  chosen  by  tiie 

eui.Fcibe.a  at  our  m  U  S I C  A  L  FESTIVAL  AND  WORD  CONTEST  TO  BE  GIVEN 
JAN.  15  1334.  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  lmtuer  particulars  to  be  giveu  hereafter.  Subscribers  who 

<iu  nut  atlen  1  can  nave  presents  sent  to  auy  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Printed  lists  of  the  awards  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail  to  every  subscriber. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

I*" i A  V O a i ITT Bv  A.m A.V  t»fl4S2tYi  t* A i* flv ff£ S  ol  America.  it  contains  twenty  large  pages,  with  elegaut 
tinted  cover,  bound,  stitclted  and  cut.  It,  is  replete  with  beautiful  illustrations  and  choice  literature.  No  expense  is 
sp  tred  to  make  this  publicatioti  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Tt  -is  ably  edited,  and  contains  an  Illustrated  Fashion 
Pepa  rtment.  fashion  Utters  and  notes.  It  contains  stories,  poems,  sketches,  statistics,  useful  information,  household  notes,  the 
kitchen,  garden,  toilet,  children’s  department.  Sabbath  reading,  etc.,  etc.,  iu  fact  every  tiling  that  can  be  is  done  to  make 
this  publication  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price. 

RE^FiVIBFR.  WE  &1AICE  NO  CHAR  G  E  for  these  presents,  the  $1.00  is  the  regular  subscription  price 
o!  t lie  M  AG  AZI N  E.  and  some  one  is  su  e  to  get  a  Grand  Present  worth  $  15,000.  OUR  PROFIT111'181  come 
from  youi’future  patron*:*;;.*,  and  we  believe  you  will  like  our  publication  somuch  that  yon  will  always  take  it. 

If  you  will  get  five  friends  to  join  yon  and  send  **•*  $5,00 
o  we  will  send  six  subscriptions  and  six  numbered  re- 
e  ipt.s.  Send  S4 O.OO.  with  the  name  of  ten  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  we  will  send  tw'elve  subscriptions 
and  twelve  numbered  receipts,  thus  giving  you  two  receipts  and  subscriptions  FItEE. 

(T5  5H  S  Y#  flMC  mflJ  I  AD  ecures  the  Magazine  One  Year  and  a  numbered  receipt  that  is  worth  from 
U  fi is  L:  a  U  £~  fij  U  L.  a,, rv  Ib  25  cents  to  315,000.  Do  not  miss  tltis  opportunity. 

$5000  IU  PRIZES  TO  AGENTS  “"""‘M®  UST  0f 

With  your  subscription  anil  receipt  we  send  our  COIVFI  DENT14L  TEES  SIS,  where  we  oiler  fpSOOO 

in  p lizes  to  the  one  sending  in  the  most  subscribers  before  Jan.  15th.  We  refer  to  any 
New  York  Publishers  as  to  our  responsibility.  Money  ill  sums  of  one  or  two  dollars  can  be 
sent  by  ordinary  letter  ;  larger  sums  should  be  sent  bv  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 


CET  UP  A  CLUB, 


Address  •XVKCES  HOITSEiaEOIjID 

CEJT  THIS  PUT,  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 


KdEA^C3ruaa2iII«-^5  CO., 

10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


W1N0IN8 


FOli 


MUSICfl 

i.fteh  V  atch  is  finely  made,  silver  plated.  -ind  the  greatest 
novelty  ever. offered  to  the-  boys  and  giris  ot  America.  It  is  & 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL,  INSTRUMENT, 
size  and  shape  of  a  Watch,  with  Music  Box  attachment  con¬ 
cealed  within,  so  arranged  that,  when  wound  at  the  stern  plays  one  of  the 
following  tunes:  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  “  Yankee  Doodle,  ’  “Blue  Fells  of 
Scotland,”  “Coming  Through  the  Rye.”  “Sv.ar.ee  River.”  “Carnival  of 
Venice,”  “Grandfather’s  Clock,”  Waltz,  Folka.  Seliottische,  and  “Wait  till 
the  Clouds  Roll  By.”  The  notes,  time,  and  tones  are  correct.  It  instructs 
and  entertains  both  old  and  voting. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. -To  introduce  our  Beautiful  Fannin  Magazine,  filled 
with  charming  stories,  poems,  sketches,  and  everything  that  is  good  we  send  it 
6  months  on  trial,  and  the  Musical  Match,  for54ets.  (or262-ct.  postage  stamps). 
Just  think  of  it,  a  Music  Box  and  a  Beautiful  Magazine  ti  months  for  54  cents. 
Get  5  persons  to  join  you,  and  send  us  $2.50,  and  we  will  send  you  a  subscription 
and  a  Watch  free.  Address,  Social  Visitor  Magazine,  Box  S13D,  Boston,  Mass. 


TWO 


PAPERS  FOB  ONE  YEAR 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE ! 


VALUABLE  PRE¬ 
MIUMS  FREE! 


Grand  Special  Offer 


By  an  Old-Established,  Wt'l  Known  and  Reliable  Publishing 
House!  Head  thiol  The  Cru-k\ti  n  the  Hearth  ami  Cottage  and  Farm 
are  two  o!'  the  most  widely-known,  extensively  circulated  aud  universally 
admired  periodicals  in  the  world  !  Being  the  very  best  papers  of  their 
class,  they  have  the  largest  circulation,  and  this  fact  enables  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  outdo  all  others  in  the  liberality  of  his  inducements  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Being  determined  to  still  further  increase  our  circulation  at 
once, -we  now  make  the  following  unparalleled  offers  Upon  receipt 
of  only  One  Hollar,  we  will  send  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and 
Cottage  and  Farm  both  for  One  Year,  and  to  erery  subscriber  we 
will  send,  Free  and  post-paid,  SixValuable  and  Useful  Premium* 
as  follows:  No.  1.  Fine  Malacca-Silver  Plated  Sugar  Spoon, 
of  the  Queen  Anne  pattern,  very  handsome,  plated  with  Malacca-Silver  on 
steel,  and  warranted  to  tvear  well  and  give  perfect  satisfaction.  No.  2. 
I,  a  die  8*  Elegant  Pearl  Shell  Pocket  Book,  composed  of  two 
handsome  pearl  shells,  joined  together  with  red  silk  and  silesia,  and 
furnished  with  a  silk  cord  handle  and  tassels  ;  a  beautiful  and  useful 
novelty.  No.  3.  Easel  and  Palette;  a  beautiful  ornament  for  table 
or  mantel,  consisting  of  a  handsome  floral  palette  mounted  on  an  easel  of 
ebonized  wood.  No.  4.  Album  of  Presidents,  containing  fine 
photographic  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from 
Washington  to  Arthur,  with  autograph  and  record  of  birth,  inauguration 
and  death  of  each.  No.  5.  Ladles’ Pen -Knife?  a  nice  little  knife  with  nickel-plated  and  engraved  handle  and  a  good  blade.  No. 
*5.  Pair  of  Sleeve  Buttons,  nickel  plated,  neat  and  durable,  and  suitable  for  lady  or  gentleman.  Remember,  we  send  packed  in  a 
box,  all  the  above  named  premiums  to  every  one  w  ho  sends  one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Thb  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and 
Cottage  and  Farm.  We  will  guarantee  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  premium  combination  ever  offered  by  any  publisher  in  the 
world.  All  are  warranted  first-class,  genuine  goods.  All  who  have  ever  dealt  with  us  know  that  we  do  not  deal’ in  articles  of  a  cheap 
or  worthless  character.  Our  two  papers  are  among  the  largest,  handsomest  and  best  published.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  a  large 
16-page,  64-column,  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Paper,  devoted  to  pure,  entertaining  Literature,  Romance,  Useful  Knowledge, 
Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor,  Reading  for  the  Young,  etc.  Cottage  and  Farm  is  a  large  8-nage.  32-column  Illustrated  Paper,  devoted 
to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Household  Topics,  Practical  Recipes,  Ladies’ Fancy  Work,  Stories,  etc.  These  papers  are  just  what  is 
needed  in  every  family  for  amusement,  entertainment  and  instruction.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  any 
publisher  in  the  world! .  'None  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  regular  price  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  our  two  papers  is  51.50, 
whereas  we  now  offer  a  year’s  subscription  for  only  $1. 00,  and  give  six  magnificent  premiums  free.  We  guarantee  every  one  Twice 
the  Value  of  Money  Sent,  and  to  all  who  are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned.  As  to  our  reliability 
we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  New  York,  and  to  the  Commercial  Agencies,  as  we  have  been  long  in  business,  and  are  well-known.  Now 
is  tbe  time  to  secure  this  unparalleled  bargain  !  To  any  one  who  will  show  this  advertisement  and  get  up  a  club  of  five,  we  will  send  an 
extra  subscription,  with  the  premiums,  free!  Address,  S,  II.  MOORE,  Publisher,  Ao.  3  Park  1*1)100,  Kew  York. 


THE  KEYSTONE 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

&CEf'!Y@  WANTED. 


WASHER 

Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
:.:id  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  san  b9  damned  to  any  sized 
i  ib  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
iron, galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  twovrooden  r 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri- * 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  liefer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO..  Erie,  Fa. 


FANCY 


LADIES’ 

PL 


Do  Youro^n  stamping  for  EW3  BROS  Dr  F!Y  with  our  Stamp- j 
ING  Patterns  for  Kensington,  Arasene,  Outline,  Braid-work,  &e.  Easi.y  } 
transferred  to  any  fabric^md  can  be  usM  over  a  hundred  times.  Ten  full-  \ 
sized  working  Patterns  of  Blowers,  corners,  borders,  outline  figures,  Initial  [ 
letters,  &c.,  with  powder,  pad  and  Instructions  for  Stamping  and  a,  orking, 
all  for  60  cts.  post-paid.  1 5  Patterns,  powder  and  pad,  with  Ten  skeins  of  r 
Embroidery  silk,  extra,  $1.00.  Outfits  for  Dealers,  $5  to  £20. 

Our  hook  “MANUAL  OF  NEEDLE-WORK’’— pages,  is  a  j 
complete  guideto  a  I  kiuds  of  Embroidery.  Gives  diagrams  and  full  ( 
instructions  in  Kensington,  Arasene  and  all  the  new  embroidery  stitches,  t 
also  gives  directions  for  Crocheting  and  Knitting  more  than  fifty  useful ! 
and  ornamental  articles,  including  several  handsome  patterns  of  mantel  ;< 
Lambrequins  with  twine.  Teaches  how  to  make  Modern  Point,  Honi ton  p 
and  MacrameLace ;  also  Rug  Making,  Tattin,  &c.,  &c.  Profusely  illustrated,  jj 
Price  35  Cents  post  paid ;  Four  for  One  Dollar. ,  _  ,  „  A  _  . 

Our  book  “  100  DESIGNS”  contains  12  elegant  Darned  Net  Pat¬ 
terns,  50  Designs  of  Roses,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Few’s,  «*;c.;  5.)  Conner  and 
Border  designs.  Price  25  cts.  The  two  books  for  50  cts.  The  two  books 
and  60  cent  Outfit,  $1.00.  The  two  books  and  One  Dollar  Outfit,  $1.35. 
Address  PATTEN  Publishing  Co.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


CORED  FREE! 


A  Ff^ee  Bottle 

OF  A  SPEEDY  AND  PERMANENT 
REMEDY  FOR  THIS  DISORDER,  WITH 
VALUABLE  TREATISE  WILL  BE  SENT 
TO  ANY  SUFFERER  GIVING  NAME, 
POST  OFFICE  AND  EXPRESS  ADDRESS. 

to  D^H.G.ROOT, 

183  Pearl  St.  —NEW  YORK. 

I’TiTt  ■JiflWflH*  «*■■.  <•*»-—.-  iT 

©NUY  OK  E  DOLLAR. 


SEE©-TH»E  km  HARVEST 


AGENTS  WANTED 
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For  the  best  eelUiiR  arti- 
.  w  . . cle  now  before  the  public. 

WE  MAIL  NO  CIRCULARS. 


;Wo  give  »  Watch  Free  to  ai-ents 
with  every  first  order  for 
@15  or  more. 
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write  pla;n  post  office  and  express  office  and  name 
express  company,  so  that  no  mistakes  will  occur. 

F.  E.  STE Alt N S  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


WKneOBtaS^aSSitiH.:^  BOtA/kir.  V rTti^nsc^.^^i 3 -■  f.rvf 


YOUR  NAME 

~  1 0r. ,  25  lVIithH  Cards.  1 


on  50  New  Cfirotno,  our  pack, 
lUc.;  40  Transparent.,  very  tic*, 
10c.;  2 5  Mixed  Cards,  10c;  25  Gold  Edge,  15c.;  12  Bev¬ 
eled  Gold  Edge,  10c.;  25  Acquaintance  Cards,  10c.;  25 
Horseshoe  Chrome,  10c.;  12  Slipper  Cards,  15c.;  12  Pa¬ 
risian  Gems,  name  hidden  by  hand  holding  boqnet,30c.; 
12  Photograph  Cards,  send  photograph,  we  will  return 
it,  50c.  Agent's  Outfit,  15c.  An  elegant  Premium  for 
every  order  amounting  to  $1-  or  more,  given  tree.  W  e 
have  the  largest  varietv  of  any  Card  house  in  the  World 
|5|  /tail/  a-l/mno  Tor  Printers  and  Stationers, 
ULflim  UKllliO  in  any  quantity,  at  rev  low 
prices,  send  stamp  for  price-list,  none  free.  Address 

HUB  CARD  CO.,  149  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


in  the  weather  43  horns  in  advance,  and  will  indicate  the 
changes  of  temperature.  This  instrument  is  built  on  scientific 
principles,  and  pronounced  a  marvel  of  beamy  and  simplicity 
by  every  one.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  ornament  for  any 
household.  Its  sir.e is  7 l,x4%.  I  will  send  this  beautiful  in¬ 
strument  free  for  four  two-cent  postage  stamps  to  cover  postage. 
I  will  also  send  free  an  illustrative  book  containing  a  choice 
selection  of  Sentimental  and  Humorous  Songs,  whi  h  will  be 
well  worth  keeping.  I  send  these  free  simply  to  introduce  my 
goods  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  Send  four  two-cent postage 
stamps  to  cover  postage.  Address 
*  FREDERICK  LOWEY,  90  Eleventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PACK  OF  WONDERS  , 

Contains  3  Photos  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  different] 
positions.  1  Photo  of  Jennie  Cramer,  5  Beautiful  f 
Actresses  in  stage  costume,  1  “Hold  to  light”  cards. ! 
1  Pack  A quaintance  cards.  15  Pleasant  gannw.  If 
Jmit..  Silk  Handkerchief,  1  Pack  Trick  Cards,  if 
Bird  and  Animal  imitator.  1  Elegant  Plaque,  100! 
Selections  for  Autograph  Albums.  20  latest  Songs,  I 
as  sung  by  Harrigan  and  Hart,  Tony  Pastor,  J.  K.s 
Emmet,  etc.  1  Beautiful  little  Book  Containin  g  I  t  j 
Spicy  Illustrations,  l  Pocket  Book,  12  Night  j 
Scenes.  1  pkg.  Masquerade  Scenes,  Comic  Cards. 

1  Beautiful  Cliromo.  The  entire  lot  hr  mail  for  35  i 
cts.  (P.O. stamps)  BIJOU  NOVELTY  CO.,  7  Warren 
Street  .New  York. 


BOON  TO  WOMEN. 

PAINLESS  (UIUFHIIMU. 

SECOND  EDIT i ON,  giving  complete  instructions 
how  the  pains,  perils.  dillTcnliies  and  dangers  of 
child-birth  can  be  avoided.  Enlarged  to  300  pages  bv 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  “Diseases  of  Women,’” 
with  complete  directions,  prescriptions,  etc,,  for  home 
management,  in  plain  language.  A  safe  guide  for 
the  sex.  Every  ladv  should  have  a  copy.  Prepaid, 
$1.50.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  the  author, 
lllv  DR.  J.  H.  DYE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


N*wand  scientific  treatment!  or  Epilepsy,  Fits 
auu  Nervous  Diseases.  Certain  and  speedy  cure. 
Two  preparat.  ns  employed, one  for  day  and  one 
for  night  US'*  Tr  al  Bottles  sen  t  free,  al*o  Treatise 

~  ~  “  - - QUA(  KS 

who  adver- 
t:  i;  it  k 
saltation 

Bend  P.  0.  and 


RADICALLY 

CURED 


which  exposes 
of  this  c  t  v 
Use  FITS 
Free.  C'>n- 
with  Physicians  gratis. 

I  xpress  address  to 

EPILEPTIC  REMEDY  CO., 
47  Broad  St.,  hie*  York. 


$1.00  each,  with  a  pair  of  patent  collar  or  cuff  buttons 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  ON  CONDITION  that  you 
will  send  us  the  n  mes  of  at  least  TEN  of  your  friends 
who  may  likely  prove  our  customers,  and  to  whom  we 
will  sendour  MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE. 

The  GOOD  LUCK  and  JEWEL  CLUSTER  rings 
are  solid  rolled  gold  rings,  handsomely  set  with  various 
colored  stones,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  HALF-ROUND  and  BUCKLE  rings  are  solid 
rolled  gold,  plain  or  e  graved,  as  desired. 

CUT  OUT  this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your- 
order,  and  mark  the  ring  you  select  so  we  may  make 
no  mistake.  Send  measure  of  ycur  finger  also. 

ANY  INITIALS  you  desire  will  be  engraved  in  these- 
rings  fre  of  cost. 

Send  money  by  registered  letter,  P.  O.  Order,  or  by 
mail.  Address,  K.  Cruger,  Successor  to 

G.  W.  PETT1B0NE  &  CO., 

If  tii/ltm  Y . n »i n  \aw  V av»U 


«C>* 


29 


cr* 


This  Offer  good  till  larch  1st,  1834,  only.' 
GRANtTCAPlTAL  PREMIUM  OF  $10,000  IN  CASH. 

Last  year  the  well-known  an<1  reliable  puMishei 8  of  XH  E  HOr - -  - 

leave  away  $50,000  in  IhiromoH  and  other  Mcturea  to  Holder 
j  pa  d  subscribers.  Tuts  year,  realizing  u,e  tact  that  people  have  « 


SEND  50  CENTS 


HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL  OP  NEW  YORK 

mbscribers.  and  attain, -d  toe  eiKinnmiH  circulation  of  13.>,000 

_ j  people  have  about  »U  tii  •  p'  -t.irea  t 'e1' need  fo- t''e  preBent,  they  have 

decided  to  give  away  $50  000  >'■  valuable  Presents  lancing  in  value  1’  oiu  50  eent.5  t5>  CIO  QOQ-.  livery  Sub* 

scriaer  gets  a  Present,  There  arc  no  blanks. 

and  we  will  enter  ymr  name  ra  our  rubsc-i  Hon  book  for  pit  months  rnd 
_  _ _  _  send  \  on  a  numbered  receip  ,  \\  liic.t  wi  1  t-tiut  ■>  you  to  mm  of  t  Id  AG» 

NIFICENT  ANO  BEAUTIFUL  PRESENTS  to  be  gv  n  i«y  at  our  GRAND  CARNIVAL 

BALL  AND  WORD  CONTEST  MARCH  1st,  48S4.  Each.  i eceipt  also  emiiies  t:.e  nvlue.  loan 

|  admission  to  too  CARNIVAL  AND  BALL, 

LIST  of  PRESENTS  to  Do  AWARDED  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

1  Cash  Gift . $10,003 

1  Cash  (lift . 8,009 

1  C  ish  Gift . . .  S  000 

10  Cash  (lifts  of  ill  00  each....... . 1,000 

20  Cash  Gifts  or  $50  cacti .  . 1,000 

5  K leg nnt  Upright  Pianos  $300  each .  1  5  00 

10  Ktegant  Cabinet  Organs  $i 00  each . 1,000 

lO  llcauliful  Silver  Dinner  Sets,  7  pice  s .  1,000 

20  E'egunt  Full  Silk  Dress  Patterns,  $50  each..  1.000 

25  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Watches  $20  each .  500 

25  Gents’ Solid  Gold  Watches,  $40  each .  1,000 

25  ladies’ or  Gents’ Diamond  Kings,  $50  each..  1,250 


50  Days’  So  ld  v  r  Watches,  $10  each _ _ 

50  Ladies’  ('hui.-liilii-  Wa  eiies,  $8  each _ 

200  SEWING  Rf5ACKtKES,S3a  •»«•!* . 

.>00  li  •  nti.til  Alar  m  tl,  cks . . . 

500  Elegant .  Photogr-  ph  4  bums..... . 

50  i  Floral  Aiiloirr  ph  Albums . . . 

500  Silver  Fruit  Knives . 

500  Ladies’ and  Gents’  Peek,  t  Knives.... . 

500  Se  s  Silver  Plat  il  T.-a  Spoons . 

500  S'  I*  T  hi  -  Forks... . . . 

5 00  0  1  Pictures.. . . . 

1000  litdi>  s and  Ge  i  ’  Hussi.i  L>  tdhei  PocUcthooks 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


$500 
400 
C.000 
1 .000 
1.000 
1.000 
500 
500 
500 
A  0 
500 
1.000 


Together  with  94-  54-7  useful  and  valuable  articles  worth  from  50  cents  to  One  Dollar-  making  a  total  of  IGQ  000 
Valuable  and  useful  articles  to  be  given  to  our  Suh-cribe- s  on  March  1st.  ISG4>  80  that  each  and  every  one  who  ■ 
suuscribea  buioi  e  that  date  will  rece  iveTHE  HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL  bIic  months  and  « 
s**nt  hesiil.-s.  The  Premiunio  will  be  awarded  In  public,  ut  om  C!  R  AND  CARNIVAL  BALL  AND 
WORD  CONTEST  C1VEN  MARCH  1st-  1334  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Subscribe,  swim  can¬ 
not  attend  can  have  Presents  forwarded  to  any  pa't  -t  tin-  United  StSteS  Or  OffnSdQ.  Printed  lists  of  toe 
awards  will  he  forwarded  to  all  subscriber  ~>  mid  .uso  published  in  t  o  JJFUKrv’AiL.  immediately  after  the 
|  award.  Persons  living  in  Texas  or  California  will  have  as  good  a  cl  sure  to  get  $10,000  as  a  person  living  in  N.Y.  City. 

is  in  its  SBTNTH  YFA^^!!r',1  !s  hue  ■ 

_  nr  t  *  most  BEAUTIFUL  &  POPULAR 

MASAinSSa?  THE  DAY.  It  contains  X »v  -sity  L-> rge  Pages,  siz..-  »l  ••  Harper's  Weekly,”  and  has  an  eh  guut:  y 
i  engraved,  illu.trat<-d  mid  tinted  cover.  It  is  replete  with  beautiful  illustrations  and  choice  literature.  No  ] 
expense  is  spared  to  make  this  publication  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  Is  a:  ly  elite.-*,  and  contains  an  Illustrated 
Fashion  Department,  fashion  letters  and  notes.  It  contains  stories,  poems,  sketches,  statistics,  useful  i  n far  and  ion.  household  notes, 

|  the  kitchen,  garden,  toilet,  children’s  department.  Stbb'itth  rending,  etc. .etc.,  in  fact  every  thing  that  can  be  is  hone  to  make 
till*  publication  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price,  without  regard  to  Premiums. 

REMEMBER.  WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  for  these  presents,  the  60  cents  (s  the  regular  subscription  price 
for  six  months  to  tbe  JOURNAL-  and  some  one  is  sure  to  get  a  Grand  Present  worm  $10,000.  OUR  PROFIT 
comes  from  onr  advertising  patronage,  which  is  very  large,  amounting  to  $3000  monthly.  We  want  100-000  new 
subscribers  before  March  1st,  and  as  we  have  often  received  as  liigii  ns  X700  daily  we  are  sure  to  get.  them. 
Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  foe  a  year  will  receive  tWO  Tf*C©lptS  fOT  $  I  .OO.  entitling  them  to  a  year's  sub-  J 
[  scription  and  two  presents.  3E3CO'\^7‘  WE  DO  TrP  No  ,l..uht  a  great  manv  will  w-rt -to  know  how  ' 
we  can  afford  to  give  so  much,  and  wo  will  explain  briefly.  Our  business  last  vear  amounted  to  NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION 
DOLLARS.  We  publish  three  publication-  and  deal  largely  in  all  t'-e  articles  we  give  as  p  emiums.  getting  them  >  t  manu- 
factuiers’ prices  We  have  the  CASH  NOIV  DEPONITED  in  bank  Bank  to  secure  tlm  Cash  Presents.  It  costs 
$30,000  to  give  the  Presents,  and  we  spend  $10,000  for  ad  vertising  and  other  expenses.  Our  advertising  pa-  | 
tronage  ill  tlio  JOC 38IVAI.  more  than  pavs  for  printing  it.  so  that  we  can  give  every  present  as  agreed,  and  have 
$10,000  profit  left  besides  your  future  patronage.  As  to  our  responsibility  we  refer  you  to  any  Bank,  Express  Company , 
Newspaper  or  reputable  Merchant  in  New  York. 

If  you  will  get  five  friends  to  Join  you  and  send  n s  | 
S2.5»n  we  will  send  six.  subscriptions  and  six.  num< 
be  red  rescripts.  Send  $5.00.  with  the  name  of  ten  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  we  will  send  twelve  sub- I 
scriptions  and  twelve  numbered  receipts,  and  so  on.  thus  giving  you  an  extr  i  receipt  and  subscription  for  eve  y  five  sub¬ 
scribers  you  semd  in.  SAMPLE  COPIES  EltEE.  Monev  in  sums  of  one  or  two  dollars  may  be  sent  in  ordinary  j 
|  letter  ;  larger  sums  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter  or  Post  Office  order.  Postage  Stamps  taken. 

“  The  Household  Journal  Is  one  of  our  best  literary  and  fam  ily  Magazines.  ’* 
— WOULD.  “Well  worth  $1.00  a  rear  in  anv  family.” — HERALD. 

I  “  Readable,  instructive,  entertaining  and  spicy.  The  Journal  should  be  taken  in  every  home.” — TRAVELER  “  Its  pro-  j 
Iprietors  are  men  of  means,  who  are  able,  willing,  and  always  have  dona  as  they  agreed." — HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM.  Wo 
could  also  give  hundreds  of  testlmon  als  from  subscribers  did  space  permit,  fiend  in  vonr  subscription  and  get  a  Club  to 

|  join  you.  Address  THE  HOUSE  HO  LD  JOU  R  N  A  L,  10  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  ANO  SHOW  IT  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS,  TT  APPEARS  BUT  ONCE. 


GONSUiPTiON. 

I  have  aposltlve  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  Its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  Ibng  standing 
have  been  cared.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  its  efficacy, 
that  I  will  send  TWl)  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  ou  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex¬ 
press  &  P„  0.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  1S1  Peterl  St.,  N. 


8  iPh  "PT"  COURTSHIP  ami  MARRIAGE. 
f|  ||  ||  8”  Wonderful  secrets,  revelations  and 
1  ji  H  wa  H®  discoveries  for  married  or  single, 
Bbs  w  H  ■*  securing  health,  wealth  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  all.  This  handsome  book  of  128  pages  mailed  for 
only  10c.  by  Tho  Union  Publtebing *Co. ,  Newark,  N.  J. 


I  GREAT  OFFER 


The  ‘’Little  Wonder 

TIME  KEEFER. 

Everybody  can  now  own  a  handsome  hunt¬ 
ing  cased  Time  Keeper.  Notnllurabuc 
or  cheap  toy  but  a  thoroughly  reliable  tel- 

_  ler  oi  the  time  of  day  in  handsome  Silver 

Nickel  Hunting  Cases,  Special  60  day** 
Cut  1  -Ji  Size,  -offer:  Send  36c.  in  it  am  pa  to  pay  postage,  Ac. 
and  we  will  send  you  25  samples  of  our  goods  with  which  you  can 
make  $3  to  $5  a  day  also  our  New  Book,  150  illustrations,  and  the 
Little  Wonder  Time  Keeper  and  a  Beautiful  Plated 
Watch  Chain  tree,  as  a  present.  Just  as  represented  or  money 
■refunded.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  GENTERBROOK,  CONN. 


i 


30 


TIME  AMD  l!AB¥£ST, 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HIGHEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POP.HTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  Ail  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  ail  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

OU  n  Ces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  percent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

NO  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re- 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 
or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

53*T”A11  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight^  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 

iSP'Single  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 

Beans,  Bush.  Pkt.  lib.  Peck. 


C5oMen  I*rize  Heaii, 

20 

Ivory  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

35 

1.60 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  mhite . 

10 

35 

2.00 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled , 

10 

35 

2.00 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

35 

2.00 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late , 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

35 

1.60 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

25 

1.50 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Cannadian  Wonder . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Foie  Beans. 

Golden  Butter . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Concord . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

30 

2.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dreer's  Improved  Lima . 

10 

30 

3.00 

Corn. 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

1.60 

Amber  Cream,  New, . 

10 

30 

1.60 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

1.60 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

10 

30 

1.60 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . 

10 

30 

1.60 

New  Egyptian . 

10 

30 

1.60 

Bed  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

40 

Waushakum  Field . 

10 

30 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field _ _ _ 

10 

30 

1.00 

Peas. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled 

sorts. 

Those 

marked  a  are  extra  early;  b,  medium: 

c,  late. 

a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  214  ft.  10 

35 

2.00 

o+Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft . 

10 

35 

2.00 

a  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2VZ  ft.  10 

30 

1.60 

a*Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft. 

10 

40 

2.50 

^♦McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

i>*McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

^♦Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1  %  ft. 

10 

35 

2.00 

^♦Stratagem,  2 yz  ft . 

15 

50 

4.00 

&*Pride  of  the  Market  2\k  ft . 

15 

50 

4.00 

c*Yorkshire  Hero,  5 ^  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

e*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft . 

10 

30 

i.6b 

c*Champion  of  England,  5  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft . 

10 

40 

2.50 

t  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft.  . . 

10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

05 

S5 

— 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

New  Eclipse,  true, . 

25 

Early  Egyptian . 

05 

10 

.78 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

Dewing’s  Fed  Turnip . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

05 

10 

.<5 

A hove Varieties  Mixed . 

...  05 

10 

75 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 


Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.75 

Norbi Ian’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

.75 

W'-bbV  i'few  Kinver . 

05 

10 

.75 

Imperial  Sugar . 

05 

10 

.65 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

60 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

Walcheran . 

10 

60 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball, . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

20 

2.00 

Early  London . 

15 

75 

Nonpareil . 

20 

1.25 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem _ 

20 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  20 

1.25 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound  Stock ”  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will  be  supplied  at 
25  per  cent,  loiver  rates  in  quantity  if  wanted. 


Hartwell  Early  Marrow . 

15 

50 

8.00 

Very  Early  Favorite . 

15 

50 

8.00 

Early  York . 

.  05 

15 

2.00 

♦Berkshire  Beauty,  Hew, . 

10 

25 

4.00 

♦Early  Bleiclifield . 

10 

25 

4.00 

♦True"  J ersey  W akefield  . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch. . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Large  Early  Oxheart . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Early  Winnings tadt . 

05 

20 

3.00 

♦Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead'. . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦Late  American  Drumhead. . . . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦Marblehead  Mammoth . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy. . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Red  Drumhead, . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Red  Dutch . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.10 

30 

4.50 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Danvers  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.25 

White  Belgian . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed.. 

05 

10 

1.00 

Celery. 

Golden  Hartwell,  New . 

15 

40 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New,. 

10 

25 

3.00 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

10 

25 

3.00 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Boston  Market . 

10 

50 

Sandringham . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Celeriae,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

05 

25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

30 

Chicory. 

Large  Rooted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.25 

it  ater  Cress . 

10 

60 

Cucumber. 

Tailby’s  Hybrid,  New, . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Early  Cluster . 

05 

10 

1  50 

Early  Russian . 

05 

10 

L50 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Green  Prolific . 

10 

1.50 

Long  Green . . 

05 

10 

1  50 

Above  Varieties  Mixeed.. 

05 

fo 

1  50 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Ejtg;  Plant. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Long  Purple . 

...  10 

50 

Improved  IS  .  Y.  Purple  . . . . 

...  10 

60 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple. 

...  10 

50 

— 

Striped  Caudal upe . 

.  ..  10 

60 

— 

Long  White  China . 

....  10 

60 

— 

Above  Varieties  Mixed.  .. 

....  10 

60 

— 

Hoards. 


New  Nest  Egg  . 

...  15 

50 

:o!»l  Rabi. 

l.arge  Purple, . 

10 

35  5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  . . 

...  10 

35  5.10 

Above  Varieties  Mix'ed . 

....  10 

35  5.00 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction 
Royal  Summer  Cabbage  ... 
Black  Seeded  Simpson.  New, 

Hanson . 

Victoria . 

Early  Curled  Simpson . . 

True  Boston  Market . 

White  Seeded  Tennisball . 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed. . 


Leek 


Large  Scotch  Flag  . .  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

M usk  Melon. 

Uatta.ua . . 

05 

25 

4.00 

N  ui  meg . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

05 

10 

1.25 

Green  Citron . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Pine  Apple . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Jenny  Lind  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Surprise,  New,  . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Bay  View,  New . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New, 

05 

20 

3.00 

Netted  Gem . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Hackensack  . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Clu'istiamv  Orange . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Water  Melon. 

The  ••Boss.”  New,  . 

05 

CO 

3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded  - 

05 

20 

3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Phinney's  Early . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Striped  Gipsey . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ice  Cream  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mountain  Sweet . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Citron,  (for  preserving,) . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mustard. 

White  French . 

05 

05 

60 

Black  American . . 

05 

05 

60 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 

•narked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  31-00  per  pound. 


Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

05 

20 

2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine,.... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Red  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

•Yellow  Danvers . 

05 

15 

1.C0 

•Red  Wethersfield . 

05 

15 

1.60 

•Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

05 

15 

1.60 

W.hite  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

05 

20 

2.00 

New  Queen . 

05 

20 

3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Giant  Rocca . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Pftrsiiip# 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  .... 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

05 

10 

.75 

New  Maltese  . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Pepper. 

New  Golden  I>awn 

10 

50 

8.00 

Sweet  Bell  or  Bull  Nose . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Large  Sweet  Mountain . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Red  Cayenne . . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Spanish  Monstrous  (New)  — 

10 

40 

— - 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

Pumpkin.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

..05 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.86 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

05 

20 

— 

Connecticut  Field . 

05 

05 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1  IK< 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

05 

10 

i  <;*j 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

05 

10 

i.no 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1  M 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed _ 

05 

10 

1.21' 

China  Rose  Winter . 

05 

10 

l.0»> 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

California  Mammoth  White.. 

05 

15 

2.0- 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

05 

10 

1.5* 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.6- 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster 

1 

White  French  . 

05 

15 

1.5* 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

05 

0.5. 

Monstrous  Virofiay . 

05 

10 

1.0 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.5 <• 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.5i 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New,.... 

.05 

10 

1.21 

Early  White  Bush . 

05 

10 

1.0» 

Summer  Crooknec-k . 

05 

10 

1.0 

Hubbard . 

05 

10 

1.2- 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.2' 

It,  .  . 

05 

10 

1.2 

Mammoth  . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

10 

SO 

/ 

Spanish  Long  Leaf . 

10 

30 

Tomato.  \  Oz.  at  ounce 

rates. 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

00 

8  (X 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  _ 

05 

30 

4  >>t 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

10 

50 

5  e» 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

10 

M 

5  *.K' 

Acme, . 

05 

30 

4 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5 

Red  Currant . 

05 

50 

5.0 

Paragon . . . 

05 

30 

4  06 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4  UC 

Trophy . 

05 

30 

4  00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5  00 

Golden  Rural,  New, . 

05 

50 

5.0 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.0 

Turnip.  Pkt.  Oz. 

Lb 

New  White  Egg, . 

05 

10 

7f 

Early  White  Dutch . 

05 

10 

,7f 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

05 

10 

.7t 

Long  White  Cow  Horn . 

05 

10 

.7? 

Large  White  Globe . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

05 

10 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.7? 

Golden  Ball . 

05 

10 

.71 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

.n 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip 

White  French,  or  Sw’t  German 

05 

10 

& 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow 

05 

u> 

Brill’s  American  Yellow . 

05 

TO 

80 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow . 

05 

10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

J* 

Herb  Seeds.  Pkt.  Oz. 

Pkt. 

Oz 

Coriander .  05  .20 

Dfil.... 

05 

.21 

Horehound .  10  50 

Sage  . . 

05 

20 

Summer  Savory .  .  10  30 

Saffron 

05 

28 

Sweet  Marjoram..  10  40 

Lavender  . 

10 

m 

Caraway . 05  15 

Sweet  Basil  10 

40 

Sweet  Fennel  . .  05  20 

Thyme .... 

10 

82 

Isaac  F. 

Tillau  gliast. 

r 

La  Plume, 

lLacIi-a 

Co 

•  * 

Pcu 

OTEI  ilWM  FREE 


TO  PU3CHASERS  OF 


CAS* 


RECIPE  BOOK. 

2000  VALUABLE  RECIPES. 

Any  person  sending  iSO  eeni*  for  Case’s  Recipe 
Book  will  receive  the  Farmers’  Magazine ‘one 
year  free.  (Cloth  edition  $1,  also  including 
Magazine  free.J 

Any  recipe  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  Some  of 
the  single  recipes  in  this  book  cost $'>00,  ami  everyone  of  them 
has  been  tried  and  proved,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 
While  other  publishers  are  getting  from  $>2.00  to  $5.00  for  books 
which  contain  no  more  information  than  this  one  ;  we  charge 
only  ONE  DOLLA  It  for  this  valuable  work,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  This  edition  is  the  one  we  would  recommend  if  you 
wish  to  preserve  the  book,  but  we  have  it  also  bound  with 
heavy  paper  cover,  which  we  will  send  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
only  51)  cents.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  valuable 
recipes : — 

Farmers’,  Stock  Owners’,  and  Manufacturers’ 
Department. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  the  most  powerful  and  active  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  world,  can  be  made  on  any  farm  by  this  recipe,  for 
$5.75  per  ton.  Patent  tobacco  fertilizer,  with  late  improve¬ 
ments.  Graut's  process  of  dissolving  hones  without  expense. 
A  cheap  and  effective  manure  in  4  weeks,  without  barn  dressing. 
How  to  coinpost  dead  animals.  To  double  the  value  of  oat 
or  wheat  straw  for  fodder  without  chaffing  or  cutting,  cost  $1 
per  ton.  liow  to  renew  old  orchards  effectually.  To  destroy 
moss  on  fruit  trees.  How  to  cultivate  tobacco.  Sure  remedy 
for  pests  on  fruit  trees  and  lice  on  animals.  Perpetual  ink  for 
fruit  tree  labels,  etc.  How  to  mend  tinware  by  the  heat  of  a 
candle.  To  destroy  the  bee  moth  or  miller.  Composition  for 
marking  sheep  without  injury  to  the  wool.  How  to  cure  the 
rot  iu  sheep.  Composition  for  improving  the  wool  of  sheep. 
Best  coloring  for  cheese  and  butter.  Apple  butter,  two  premi¬ 
um  kinds.  Ne  plus  ultra  and  other  buckwheat  cakes,  very 
fine.  Premium,  corn  meal  bread,  3  kinds,  the  very  best.  Very 
superior  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  about  30  different  kinds.  French 
honey ,  a  great  delicacy.  Washing  fluid.  Soaps  in  great  vari¬ 
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ety,  11  kinds.  How  to  prevent  the  dvea •  of  farm  implements. 
Elegant  and  durable  paints  of  ever;,  tint,  not  costing  the  tenth 
price  of  common  paint.  Grafting  wax.  Merchant  »  Uargui.g 
Oil.  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment.  Arabian  condition  powders, 
Sloan  s  horse  ointment.  Embrocation  for  strains  and  swell¬ 
ings.  Certain  cure  for  founder  by  steam  in  24  hours.  Certain 
cure  for  poll  evil  and  fistula.  Never-failing  reined;  for  hots  in 
horses.  Cures  for  split  or  broken  hoof,'  distemper,  cough, 
scratches,  wounds,  staggers,  etc.  To  cure  colic  in  10  minutes. 
Howto  tame  the  wildest  horses.  A’ al liable  remedy  for  heaves, 
and  many  other  recipes  equally  valuable. 

F«r  Croeers,  Confectioners,  Druggists,  Dentists, 
Perfumers,  Etc. 

Vinegar  in  three  days  at  5  cents  per  gallon,  by  German  pro¬ 
cess,  from  sugar  left  in  molasses  barrels.  Instructions  to  lea 
buyers,  with  full  descriptions  of  every  kind  >>f  tea  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  To  preserve  eggs  twelve  months,  at  a  cost  oi  7  cents  per 
barrel.  Coffees— Java,  West  India,  Turkey  coffee,  essence  of 
coffee,  etc.  How  to  make  golden  syrup  out,  of  common  or  sour  j 
molasses.  Kmenngogue  tincture  and  pills,  ami  hundreds  ol 
other  recipes. 

For  Artist*,  Clothiers,  Tanners,  Harness  Makers’ 
Furriers,  Painters,  Etc.,  Etc. 

How  to  build  gravel  houses,  barns,  etc.,  six  times  cheaper 
than  stone,  four  times  cheaper  than  wood,  and  as  solid  as  rock. 
Water  lime  or  cement  at  50  cents  per  barrel.  To  temper  and 
straighten  saws.  To  recover  gold  from  gilt  rneial,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  recipes. 

THE  FARMERS’  MAGAZINE  AND  RURAL 
CODE 

Is  certainly  the  best  farmer's  paper  published  for  the  price,  it 
contains  10  large  pages ;  has  Departments  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Cows,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees,  Fruit  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  and  is  only  35  cents  per  year. 

DO  NOT  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  ANY  PAPER 
Until  you  have  seen  our  price-list,  as  we  send  most  publications 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  even  the  publishers  themselves. 

EVERYBODY  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

By  soliciting  subscribers  for  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  as  we  al¬ 
low  liberal  cash  commissions,  besides  the  valuable  prizes  men¬ 
tioned  iu  this  advertisement.  Send  for  free  sample  copy  and 
terms  to 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 


tf°We  will  also  send  Seed-Time  and  Harvest*,  and  the  Farmers'  Magazine ,  bothcJF$ 
^■one  year,  and  a  fifty  cent  copy  of  Dr.  Case's  Recipe  Book,  all  for  75  cents. 
(^•'Address.  POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa,„iJ 


Continued  from  2dd  Cover  Page. 

REGAPITULA  TION. 

1.  Each  subscriber  must  pay  50  cents  for  one  year’s  subscription. 

2.  Each  subscriber  will  receive  a  premium  certificate  for  25  cents  worth  of  teed* 
of  his  own  choice  or  selection  from  our  list. 

3.  No  commission  will  be  allowed  unless  at  least  two  names  are  sent. 

4.  The  club  raiser  may  take  a  cash  commission  or  a  premium,  as  he  prefers,  but 
not  both. 

5.  All  lists  intended  for  competition  for  tku*  Cash  Prizes  should  be  marked  “For 
Competition.” 

6.  Names  may  be  sent  as  fast  as  received  and  all  will  be  credited  until  March  1,  1884. 

7.  There  will  positively  be  no  “postponement”  or  other  “crawl  out.”  We  design 
this  for  a  fair,  square,  honest  offer,  made  in  good  faith  and  wish  it  bo  be  taken  with  the 
greatest  confidence. 

8.  Additional  premiums  will  be  added  to  our  list  from  time  to  time,  and  those  who 
take  premiums  in  lieu  of  a  cash  commission  may  select  whatever  they  desire  from  our 
premium  list  to  the  value  of  one-half  the  whole  amount  of  money  which  has  been  sent 
us,  or  25  cents  for  each  subscription  sent. 

9.  The  Premium  List  may  be  found  inside,  and  Seed  Certificate  is  shown  below. 

10.  Persons  desiring  Seed  Time  and  Harvest  alone,  without  seed  certificate  or 
premium,  may  remit  25  cents  for  each  yearly  copy  providing  at  least  four  are  ordered 
at  a  time.  These  names  may  count  on  the  prize  contest  if  desired. 

11.  Remit  by  Bank  Check,  Money  Order  or  Postal  note  on  La  Plume,  or  by  Regis 
tered  letter.  Send  the  exact  amount  with  each  order,  no  more  and  no  less.  Use  Postage 
Stamps  of  any  denomination  for  making  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  only. 

12.  If  you  think  you  can  get  orders  for  seeds  in  larger  amounts  than  the  premium 
certificate  covers,  write  for  confidential  Terms  to  Agents  and  we  will  give  you 
prompt  instructions  with  an  opportunity  to  make  money. 

13.  Blank  Order  Sheets  and  self-directed  or  printed  envelopes  will  be  supplied  free 
on  application. 

14.  If  you  doubt  either  our  ability  or  intention  to  perform  all  we  say,  we  will  refer 
to  Geo.  T.  Bailey,  Post  Master,  La  Plume,  or  to  First  National  Bank,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Address  all  orders  to  ISAAC  F.  TILLING II AST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

_  T88 

ISAAC  F.  TIL  LINGUA  S  T; 

La  Plume ,  Pa . 

Enclosed  find  Fifty  Cents  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to  SEED¬ 
TIME  AND  II AR  VEST  for  one  year  and  return  the  following  coupon  conn 
ter  signed  as  a  premium  for  my  subscription. 

Name _ _ _ 

\ 

Post  Office  _ 


County 


State 


IS  SEED  COUPON. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  when  countersigned  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  Seedsman, 
will  be  good  for  Twenty-Five  cents  in  full  payment  for  any  Seeds  in  Packets  which  the 
holder  may  desire  and  select  from  his  catalogue  to  that  amount,  or,  if  accompanied  by 
$2.00  or  more  it  will  be  taken  at  face  value  toward  the  payment  of  any  bill  or  seeds  in 
bulk  or  otherwise  which  is  desired  at  regular  catalogue  rates  Good  forbne  year  from 
date  only. 


i! 

I »  Countersigned  at  La  Plume. Pa  No. 
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Ihs  Cheapest  Popular  Medical  Booh  in  English  cr  S  • 

* in  Eicjclopto  m  Medical  Know Mp 


because  over  500/00  copies  have  been mld  25’00°  testta°' 
mills  received  from  its  enthusiastic  icadci  . 

1  1  - —  /  4  1  1 1  1  I  /" 


POPULAR  oontainl„„ 

VfilOfiB5  E  t0|  Sr1’  or'i  — '*'** 

T '3  HStalStSeroilstynmrnages 

,  .  vi _ Hpr^rvmen  an 


f  1 !  VRLUAHl«:^@»^»-"nalttoo£igw 

I  It  THOROUGH  SCT-— fap„ 
*®»  RELIABLE  — 

ENDORSED  - 


A0ENT8  .a  . 


J3K  ps^iSsiSsr 

SE3ggS*aS^»\L«,S^«>SSI* 

Cuildless”  and  i  .-€ON*SlS  i’S  OF  PI,  AIM  Stplain  ten^  a 

The  natural  relations  of  the  ySanTolKfmen  and  women,  of  ^  ^  world 

thousand  questions  that  occur  t.  lh°  1,11 1  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  of  Subjects  concerning 

"**  l° 

the  actions  of  men  and  women  in  and  outrf  iupKOVEMENT  OF  and 


$3.2  5. 

$1.50. 


togiveabare  outline.  10-iJU£/^  co»^  Content*  by  mail, 

Standard  E*  mon-elegant, “  - „ 

FTd^^  E‘  «*  St., How  Yo*  City.H.  Y. 

rp-rr-pep,  fiOUPONS  GOOD - rrur“~Tir~ 


AS  GOOD  AS  CASH. 

Send  this  with  $2  and  we  will  for¬ 
ward  by  mail  two  copies  of  1  CA  N 
no  Ml?  talk  at  $1.80  each,  or  $o 
worth 

THIS 


THESE  COUPONS  GOOD 
FOR  30  DAYS  FR^[_DATE 
OP  THIS  PAPER.  GENUINE 
BARGAINS  COME  NONE 

too  Often — take  them 

WHEN  YOU  HAYS  THa. 
CHANCE, 


A3  GOOD  AS  CASH. 

Send  this  with  $1.50  and  we  will 
forward  by  mail  two  copies  o 
Plain  Home  Talk.  Standard 
Ed. i  worth  $0.50.  ’ _ _ _ 


ta3  THIS  AMttttai  wiu  ’bot  mm  mi  t “AW  Wl*  «moh. 

FOOTE’S  HAM-B00E. I _T®=®«PUTOJB. 


c  FOOTE’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
and  Ready  Recipes.  Worth  6-' 


R 


Health  Hints 
Cost  25  cents. 

ana  iwa,u.y  - 

pages  of  Advice  about  Daily  Habits  and  Recipes 

Cure  of  Common  Ailments  /a  valuable  Book  o 
ferencefor  every  Family;  Only  25  cents, 
die  Handbook  contains  chapters  on  Hyp  ene  in 
seasons.  Common  Sense  on  Common  Ills.  ,Hy- 
•nic.  Curative  Pleasures,  How  to  avoid  Undesirable 
ildren,  Knacks  Worth  Knowing,  Hints  on  Bath- 
,  on  Nursing  the  Sick,  on  Emergencies.  Hifits  tor 
egnant  Women,  together  with  some  of  the  Private 
•rmulae  of  Dr.  Foote  and  other  physicians  of. high 
pute,  and  directions  for  preparing  food  for  Invalids. 

IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 


ack  Eyes, 


ilblains. 
Id  Feet. 


ighs. 
alera, 

.rrhcea, 

>hthera, 
sentery, 
ndruflf, 
spepsia, 
r-Ache, 

By  mail,  25  cents 


Felons. 

Fetid  Feet*  , 

Freckles, 

Headache, 

Hiccough 

Hives, 

Hoarseness, 

Itching, 

Inflamed 

Breasts, 


Rheumatism, 
..Ringworm, 
’Snoring. 
Stammering, 
Sore  Eyes, 

Sore  Mouth, 
Sore  Nipples, 
Sore.  Throat, 
Sunstroke, 
Stings  and  Insect 


Ivv'Poisoning,  -  Bites 

Mbles,  Sweating  Feet, 

Pimples.  Toothache, 

—  Ulcers. 


Piles, 


ljrray  hill  publishing  CO., 


1W4«E  NEW  without  Doctors 

@  LB  EY  ES  or  Medicines.  Enabling  Old  Folks  to 

do  away  with  spectacles  By  mail  for  10  cents.  i 
sighted  folks  need  not  apply. 

Oftftiin  CAN  POSITIVELY  be  prevent- 

ROUl  ed  and  Cured  by  means  devised  by  Dr 
Foote  and  made  known  in  a  pamphlet  which  we  send 
bv  mail  for  only  10  cents.  Mothers  unite  that  r  e 
would  ilot  be  without  it  for  $500,  as  it  saves  $o0  a 
year  in  doctors’  calls. 

ip  6 « *5? e a  E®  WHEN  REDUCIBLE  GAN 

RUPTURE  BE  CURED  without  Surgical  Ope  - 

at  ion  or  Detention  from  Business,  by  a  method  ex 
plained  in  a  pamphlet  which  we  mail  foi  10  cents.  It 
has  cured  a  man  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  s 
infallible  in  young  men  of  good  constitutions. 
flsasafiftC^B©1  CAN  BE  CUBED  Without 
s  H 1  fwl  0  9  v  Circumcision  or  Other  Paint ul  Sur- 

gicnl  Operation.  The  New  Method  introduced  by  Dr. 
E  B  Foote  is  one  of  the  Notable  -Achjevgme.nts.,  of 
Eclectic  Physicians  in  Promoting  Medical  Progress 
It  was  fully  explained  and  illustrated  m  a  paper^re- 
serited  to  the  State  Medical  Society,  which  is  now  to 
be  had  in  pamphlet  form  for  10  cents. 

MF  toll  mi®  DERI  L  IT  Y  (from  Spermat.or- 
F'lfeKW  yub  rhoea)  and  Other  Forms  of  Sexual 
Disease  arc  Philosophically  Discussed  an  an  address 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  his  professional 
brethren  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  to.present  his  ideas  ot 
the  origin  and  nature  of  such  afft  ctions  and  the  true 
principles  in  practice  which  should  be  followed  to 
effect  a  cure.  By  mail,  10  cents;  in  sealed  envelope, 
20  cents. 

1 29  East  28th  St.p  New  York  Cityv 


An  Illustrated  Monthly 
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Magazine, 


PUBLISHED  BY 

Isaac  F.  Tillin^hast,  La  PI  urn  e,  Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION,  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Is  tha  ©nlv  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
,n09  Pfg3  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms  wardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  l°ts  and  oe 
m  ies  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint°(or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time  It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  wi  1  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
I A  tea  mad<f  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire  (Stretcher  and  Post  Auger,  Also  Manufacture  Russell  s 
excellent  Wiuti  Engines  for  pumping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  nientioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  MFrs..  Richmond.  Indiana. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  MEW  TOOLS  7Ms0,rer' 

season,  together  with  recent  improve^ 
ments,  place  the  “  FhAiNET 
Jr.’*  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be 

yond  all  Com¬ 
petition. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine  Street 
Pkila.. 


THE  BEST 


^Catalogue  con- 
N"""  taining  32  pages 
and  over  40  illustra-  ^ 
tions, 
describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 

“PLANET  Jr.” 


SEND  NOW, 

if  you  are  inter- 
^  ested  in  Farming, Garden¬ 
ing  or  Trucking,  for  our  New 

ilo 


^  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Seedgg^ 
Drills, Wheel-Hoes  &  Potato-Diggers. 


WASHER 

We  will  fmnranteo  the  **  LOVELL  TV  ASHER,  to  do  better 

Wor!i  and  do  it  c;n::cr  and  in  less  time  than  any  ether  machine 
in  tho  vrcrld.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  warh  the 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED SISot 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  maldng  from  875  to  §150  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  sel’.ing  this  Washer.  Retail  priceonly 
85.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agen  cy  S  2 .  Also  the  Cele¬ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  at  manufacturers’ 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  GO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


-  VK,  REAP  IT 

SyTHROUCH 

$2.30 1 


Our  Special  "FARM  and  GARDEN” 

Offer !  An  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure 
the  “ Farm  and  Garden”  for  one  year.  Abso¬ 
lutely  FREE,  and  a  supply  of  Choicest 
GARDEN  SEEDS  at  a  trifling  cost.  We 
send  the  “ Farm  and  Garden”  (the  monthly 

x  .... _ _  _  m  i>r,c  ,  v. _ i. 


_  _  _  ,  Farmers’  paper)  one  year  FREE  with  each 

pflR  TRIul  Trial  Package  *‘F”  of  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds- 

I  vll  I  llinh^e  jjjiike  the  otter  to  induce  you  to  try  our  Seeds, 

TTT  A.  _ _ _ _ _  r  LhkMm.kM  O  n  .1  lj.,1  H/I/Iviaw  4  IV1  tTA 


^rTintrXce-rmTnto  thousands  of  new  homes  this  season.  We  want  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  to  give 
.and  honest  trial.  Package  “F”  contains  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  New  I  avor- 

them  a  fair,  honest  trial.  b  Orange  Carrot,  Boston  Market  Celery,  Green  Fringed  Lettuce, 

ite  Tomato,  Excelsior  C! _ huge,  t  ong  g  m  Boston  Market  Cucumber.  Purple-top  Tisr- 


add  the  price  oi  i  paa  ■  ||  MB  A  lor  the" best  Vegetables  grown  from  our  Seeds.  Competition  opt 

IN  RASH  rntlfl  I  Ulflw  to  all  purchasers  of  these  trial  packages,  and  no  others.  Full 
^pT^Hnddilctibns  sent  only  with  each  package.  Order  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  offer  ever  made. 

Hash01 'premiums.  c“‘w.^ D<5rR  t  CO.'ss^ourth  St.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Ax  it.;  1  .-TKATKX  MONTHLY  RURAL  MAGASSINf. 


l  -3- — FOR  EVERY  ONE  WF0  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. - ^5 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  m  u;  :o: — — -  Am  ertising  space  $3.60  per  inch. 


Light  Brahmas. 
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SEED-TIME  &HD  HARVEST. 


UNCONGENIAL  WORK. 

RY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 

Hard  wrought  is  uncongenial  work; 

And,  as  we  plod  our  daily  labors  through, 

We  often  feel  that  fortune  gives 
Not  always  unto  each  his  due. 

The  fickle  Goddess  seems  to  shower 
Her  worldly  favors,  prized  and  sought, 

Of  riches,  fame,  and  power, 

On  those  who’ve  earned  them  not. 

And,  unto  those  who  most  have  worked  and  striven, 
These  glittering  baubles  to  possess, 

Oftimes  the  least  is  given. 

Or,  perhaps,  ’tis  the  bitter  portion  of  distress. 

What,  though  the  brave  heart  nobly  strive, 

It’s  own  to  reach  and  hold, 

The  fates  perverse  are  sure  to  drive 
From  the  eager  grasp  the  glittering  gold. 

Learn  then  the  lesson,  old  and  true; 

And  by  it's  teachings  gain  new  heart: 

That  while  unearned  fortune  comes  to  few, 

The  humble  worker,  bears  the  nobler  part. 

Here  lies  our  work;  and  as  we  fill 
The  places  unto  us  assigned, 

Let  us  feel  that  never  till  Life's  work  is  done, 

Can  the  world  a  true  verdict  find. 

- - - 

TWO  SCENES. 

A  New  Year  s  Story. 

BY  J.  AY.  AT,  MILTON,  PA. 


“Oli,  papa,  did  you  buy  me  that  doll — 
the  one  that  sings  so  sweetly — for  a  New 
Year's  gift  ?” 

“And  if  I  haven't,  May,  wliat  then!*’ 

“Oh,  I’ll  think  you  are  too  aAvful  for 
anything!”  And  May  perched  herself  upon 
her  father's  knee  almost  before  he  was 
seated. 

Mr.  Bell  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter,  arid  thought  what  a  spoiled  little 
darling  she  was. 

“Tell  me,  papa — quick!  Did  you  buy  it?'5 
sa  id  May,  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

“Do  you  think  you  need  it,  May?  Look 
what  I  have  bought  you  for  New  Year’s.” 

“Why,  only  a  cap,  a  tea-set.  a  ring — oh, 
I  do  want  the  doll  so  badly;  it  sings  so 
sweet.” 

"Yes,  hut  I  bought  you  an  organette. 
Isn’t  that  music  enough  for  one  time?” 

“Oli,  so  you  did— -I  forgot  the  organette, 
papa.  But  I  know  you  have  the  doll,  I  see 
it  in  your  eyes!  Where  is  it,  papa?'’  And 
May  jumped  doAvn  from  her  seat,  and 
danced  around. 


“Go,  ask  mamma;  she — ” 

But  May  started  off  before  her  father® 
sentence  was  finished;  returning  shortly., 
bearing  aloft,  a  large,  beautiful  doll. 

“Oh.  isn't  it  a  beauty,  papal.  Listen  how 
she  sings!” 

“It  is  Aery  nice,  May;  you  must  not 
spoil  it.” 

‘Til  not.  papa.  I'll  he  just — just  as  care¬ 
ful  as  anything!”  A.nd  May  was  soon  lost 
in  admiring  her  last  present. 

Mr.  Bell  Avas  the  owner  of  several  large 
mills,  and  employed  many  hands.  He  was 
overbearing  in  his  business — giving  no 
thought  for  the  feelings  of  others — but 
just  the  reverse  in  his  domestic  relations.. 
May  was  his  only  child,  and  he  fairly 
worshiped  her.  and  her  every  wish  was- 
gratified.  “Not  a  care  shall  site  know 

if  I  can  prevent  it!”  he  said. 

■»  ■*.  -:>•  * 

“Mamma,  I  am  so  cold — hungry!” 

“Hush,  Minnie,  mamma  has  nothing  for 
you  to  eat  !'’  And  the  woman’s  voice  broke- 
into  sobs,  as  she  wrapped  the  thin  shawl 
more  closely  around  the  quivering  form, 
and  pressed' her  to  her  breast. 

“Oh,  mamma,  then  we  will  starve — 
starve;  Avon’t  we,  manima?”  And  the  little 
sufferer,  weak  though  she  Avas,  sat  up — a. 
wild  terror  in  her  eyes. 

“Father,  guide  me,  I  know  not  what  to 
do!”  moaned  the  poor  woman  to  herself. 

“Don’t  cry,,  mamma,”  implored  the 
ehild.  “I'll  be  patient  and  Avait.  You  have- 
told  me  I  must  be  patient.  Maybe  some 
one  Avill  yet  give  us  something.” 

“Alas,  my  child,  I  fear  not.  I  know  not 
Avhere  to  go  for  aid.’’ 

“Won’t  Air.  Bell  give  something?  You 
have  worked  for  him  a  good  Avhile,  you 
know,  mamma.”  The  child  brightened  up» 
as  she  spoke.  She  thought  she  had  solved 
the  problem  at  hand. 

“I  went  to  see  Mr.  Bell,  yesterday,  Min¬ 
nie,  and  he  bade  me  not  to  come  again. 
Even  when  I  told  him  that  Ave  had  no  food,, 
no  coal,  and  that  you  were  sick,  he  said  if 
was  no  fault  of  his.  He  does  not  care  for 
such  as  you  and  It  Minnie.” 

A  sigh  was  the  only  sign  the  child  made 
that  she  understood,  as  she  nestled  her  head 
more  closely  against?  her  mother’s  breast. 
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All,  the  child  did  not  know  that  a  few 
weeks  before,  the  poor  woman,  worn  out 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep 
at  her  work,  and  was  mercilessly  discharg¬ 
ed,  for  laziness,  as  Mr.  Bell,  who  had 
caught  her  in  the  act,  told  her.  And  when 
-she  begged  his  forgiveness,  and  told  him  j 
her  child  was  sick,  and  that  she  would 
-starve  unless  he  would  give  her  work  to 
do;  begged  him  for  her  child's  sake  to 
forgive  her  for  this  once,  he  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  employ  people  to  sleep. 

Every  minute  since,  when  she  could 
leave  her  child,  she  devoted  to  find  work, 
but  found  none  to  do.  Yesterday  she  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  again  visit  Mr.  Bell,  but 
•all  entreaties  prevailed  not  with  him. 
Heart  sick  she  returned  to  her  room,  only 
■to  find  Minnie  worse.  Cold  and  hunger 
had  done  their  work.  The  end  was  near. 

Weak  from  the  want  of  food,  and  with¬ 
out  hope,  she  wrapped  the  child  in  the  one 
remaining  covering  saved  from  the  pawn, 
and  took  her  upon  her  lap. 

The  time  wore  on.  It  was  near  midnight, 
when  Minnie  started  up,  as  from  a  dream, 
with  the  cry  of: 

“Mamma,  mamma,  1  am  so  cold!  Take 
-sue  to  the  fire.  Do,  oh!  mamma,  do!” 

Can  you,  who  have  warm,  comfortable 
rooms,  picture  the  feelings  of  this  lonely, 
starving  woman,  as  her  child’s  cry  smote 
Tier  ears,  knowing,  as  she  did,  that  she  was 
helpless  to  grant  the  appeal;  or  the  child’s 
Jiext  words,  which  pierced  her  like  a  knife? 

“Forgive  me,  mamma,  I  forgot  we  have 
no  fire.” 

“Minnie,  mamma  would  die  to  save  you. 
Oh,  my  little  darling,  why  must  we  suffer 
when  others  have  so  much!” 

Her  voice  was  so  unlike  her  own,  that 
•even  the  child  noticed  it,  and  asked: 

“What  ails  you,  mamma?  Don’t  you 
‘get  sick,  too!”  she  sobbed.  '  Mamma — ” 
but  the  child’s  head  fell  back  on  her  moth¬ 
er's  breast — done  with  cold  and  hunger — 
a  harsh  unfeeling  world. 

The  next  morning  the  bright  sun  shone 
through  a  narrow  window,  upon  the  faces 
of  mother  and  child — both  at  rest. 

And  Mr.  Bell  is  generous— a  bei  eiit.  to 
the  city  in  which  he  lives!  Bah!  generous, 
like  many  others,  only  when  it  gratifies 


his  own  tastes,  and  adds  to  his  wealth. 

Deeds  of  men  will  remind  us 
That  the  world  is  full  of  sin; 

But  with  mis’ry  ever  crying, 

Shows  us  what  it  might  have  been. 

Will  I  Be  Like  You,  Papa? 

A  gentleman  who  for  years  had  been 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
and  whose  red  nose  and  bloated  figure 
stamped  him  as  an  inebriate,  had  gone  home 
to  his  wife  and  children  in  this  condition. 
He  was  not  unkind  in  acts  or  words.  It 
was  his  delight  to  play  at  games  with  his 
little  ones,  as  he  was  able,  and  to  entertain 
them  with  wonderful  stories. 

On  this  occasion  the  family  were  all 
together  in  the  sitting-100111,  and  the  usual 
games  having  been  played,  little  Freddie, 
a  lad  about  six  years  of  age,  had  climbed 
upon  his  father's  knee,  and  was  asking  all 
sorts  of  boyish  questions.  He  talked  as  a 
child  will  talk — of  what  he  would  do  when 
he  was  a  big  man!  asking  if  he  would  be 
like  papa  then;  and  finally,  after  a  long 
and  serious  look  into  his  father’s  face,  with 
every  shade  of  childish  curiosity  in  his 
face  and  glauce,  put  to  him  this  bewilder¬ 
ing  query: 

“Papa,  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  will 
my  nose  be  red  like  yours,  and  my  face 
swelled  ?*’ 

Ah!  why  should  that  poor  swollen  face 
grow  redder  than  it  was  wont  to  be?  Why 
should  his  arms  so  quickly  draw  the  boy  to 
his  breast !  And  why  should  tears  flow 
and  voice  tremble  as  he  replied  in  words 
and  tones  that  made  his  mother’s  heart 
glad: 

“No,  Freddie,  please  God  you  won’t  be 
like  me  when  you  get  to  be  a  man;  and 
neither  will  your  father,  my  boy,  for  from 
this  hour  he  will  lead  a  sober  life.” 

“Be  like  him!”  he  had  never  thought  ol 
that  before,  and  the  bare  possibility  stag¬ 
gered  him.  All  the  love  of  that  father's 
heart  cried  out  again  to  him. 

That  boy!  His  pride!  Going  about  with 
a  bloated  face  and  poisoned  breath!  No,  no! 
He  was  not  prepared  for  that!  Never  before 
had  he  seen  his  own  looks  so  clearly;  they 
were  reflected  in  the  boy's — the  boy  grown: 
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to  manhood;  and  honor,  affection  and 
reason  came  to  the  rescue.  The  child  had 
preached  a  sermon  no  orator  could  deliver; 
and  innocence  and  ignorance  had  accom¬ 
plished  what  learning  and  logic  had  aimed 
i  in  vain.  Those  words  went  home. — Of¬ 
ficial  Organ.. 

“G wme  to  tlfe  Pos*  Office.” 


One  of  the  oddest  sights  in  the  South  is  to 
see  the  negroes  hang  about  the  post  offices. 
They  are  the  first  ones  to  call  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  last  ones  to  leave  at  night,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  have  them  inquire 
for  mail  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  day.  I  was 
in  the  office  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  when  an 
aged  darky  limped  in  and  inquired: 

"Ain  dar  fo’  or  five  letters  heah  fur  June- 
broke  Duke?’’ 

"No,  sir,”  replied  the  postmaster,  after 
taking  a  look. 

‘•Well,  den  I’ll  take  000.” 

"There  are  no  letters  for  you.” 

"Isn't  dar  a  newspaper.” 

"No.” 

"Hasn't  I  got  miffin'  'tall  ?” 

"Not  a  thing.” 

"Dat’scurus — very  curiis,”  muttered  the 
man,  as  he  walked  out. 

[  followed  after  and  when  I  asked  liim  if 
he  expected  an  important  letter  that  day 
he  replied : 

"Sartin  I  does.  Dat’s  why  I'ze  walked 
fo*  miles  dis  mawning.” 

"Where  was  the  letter  coming  from?” 

"I  dunno.” 

"Did  you  expect  news  or  money  in  the 
letter,” 

"’Deed  I  did,  sail.  I  ’spected  dat  letter 
might  hab  $20  into  it.” 

"Who  from?” 

He  then  told  me  that  lie  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  had  no  friend  to  write  to 
him,  had  never  mailed  a  letter  nor  received 
one  in  his  life,  and  yet  he  had  inquired  for 
mail  at  least  five  hundred  times  a  year  for 
the  past  ten  years.  In  fact,  it  wasn’t  an 
hour  after  I  left  him  before  he  circled 
round  to  the  office  again  and  said : 

"I  reckon  I  must  hab  some  mail  by  dis 
time.” 

"No — nothing  for  you.” 


"Wall,  if  dat  han’t  curus— wery  curusf 
Reckon  I'd  better  wait  fur  dat  1  o’clock 
train.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Castor  Oil  for  Shoe  ^Leather. 


There  is  one  simple  article,  says  the  Lon¬ 
don  Field ,  which  will  t  ender  any  decently 
made  boot  thoroughly  impervious.  It  is 
nothing  more  not.  less  than  cold-drawn 
castor  oil,  "pure  and  simple.”  It  is  best 
applied  before  a  moderate  lire.  The  boots- 
to  be  dressed  should  be  quite  clean  and  dry, 
and  special  care  should  be  given  to  the 
welt  and  the  tongues  and  their  stitching  to 
the  upper  leathers.  I  generally  begin  by 
pouring  the  oil  from  the  bottle  all  round 
the  welt,  so  that  the  angle  between  the  sole- 
and  upper  leather  is  quite  rilled  with  oil, 
and  then  proceed  all  over  the  boot,  in¬ 
cluding  the  edges  of  the  soles,  rubbing  it 
with  the  hand.  When  one  is  done,  have 
a  turn  at  the  other,  ahd  so  alternately  till 
you  have  got  in  a  table-spoonful  and  a  half 
to  each  boot.  The  tongues,  being  thinner 
leather,  should  be  quite  saturated.  Sub¬ 
sequent  dressings  will  not  require  so  much 
oil.  I  have  never  found  anything  to  touch 
this  as  a  waterproof  dressing;  the  gelatinous 
oil  seems  to  effectually  stop  every  pore  in 
the  leather.  There  is  another  advantage 
for  those  who  are  natty  in  such  matters;, 
the  boots  will  s  xm  take  a  good  (common 
blacking)  polish — so  much  so,  that  a  man 
may  if  he  likes,  waterproof  his  ordinary 
walking  boots  for  bad  weather  without 
spoiling  their  appearance.  With  a  common 
walking  boot  of  ordinary  thickness,  apply 
the  oil  over  the  sole.  Shooting,  I  wear 
boots  so  treated,  over  thick  woolen  socks, 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  more, 
without  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience 
in  any  way;  but  they  have  the  chilly  feel 
inseparable  from  all  boots  that  are  oiled- 
in  that  way. 


Have  you  seen  Reed's  advertisement  on  page  25; 
Look  at  it  and  order  at  once  and  you  will  not  regret 
it.  He  will  do  just  as  lie  says  he  will.  Send  you  12 
choice  Concord  vines  f  ir  $1.00,  A  good  crop,  second 
year.  Order  now. 

—Get  a  few  of  your  friends  to  help  you  and  you 
can  easily  secure  one  of  our  cash  prizes.  See  our 
Great  Offer  on  second  cover  page. 
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Remedies  for  Vermin  on  Cattle 


Some  one  makes  an  inquiry  in  the  Rural 
fox*  a  remedy  for  lice  on  cattle.  Many 
years  ago  mine  were  troubled  exceedingly. 
They  were  covered  with  lice.  I  used  a 
great  many  remedies — washed  them  in  to- 
baco  water  which  was  disagreeable  to  ap¬ 
ply,  and  did  not  do  its  work  effectually. 
Oil  and  grease  were  also  used,  but  not  with 
satisfactory  results.  Mercurial  ointment 
was  effectual,  but  was  dangerous,  as  I  lost 
one  or  two  animals  by  its  use.  About  this 
time  by  the  purchase  of  some  animals,  a 
fresh  importation  was  made  of  blue  lice, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  forthwith, 
f  saw  in  some  paper  that  ground  plaster 
would  kill  them.  We  dusted  it  on  the 
backs  of  the  cattle  and  it  killed  about  the 
whole  of  the  pests.  The  plaster  must  be 
ground  very  fine,  and  be  dry,  or  it  will  not 
destroy  them.  It  is  well  to  dry  it  in  a  pan, 
on  the  stove,  before  applying  it. 

When  animals  have  been  badly  infested, 
lice  will  live  a  long  time  in  the  barn,  and 
find  their  way  on  to  any  caltle  which  may 
be  kept  there.  We  whitewashed  the  inside 
of  the  cattle  stalls  and  after  a  time  got  the 
bam  clean.  We  had  animals  afterwards 
which  we  had  purchased,  which  were 
troubled  with  vermin.  We  treated  them 
with  carbolic  suds.  We  bought  the  car¬ 
bolic  crystals,  which  may  bo  had  at  almost 
any  drug  store,  and  which  should  not  cost 
more  than  eight  or  ten  cents  per  ounce. 
One  pound  of  common  bar  soap  should  be 
put  in  a  dish  with  some  water  and  melted 
down;  then  add  one  ounce  of  crystals, 
stirring  well.  This,  when  cold,  makes  a 
strong  soap — cheaper  and  better  than  we 
are  able  to  buy.  A  strong  suds  made  with 
it  is  sure  death  to  all  insects  which  infest 
our  domestic  animals,  and  is  safe  and 
pleasant  to  use.  It  is  also  a  good  remedy 
for  all  skin  diseases,  and  a  good  application 
to  cleanse  any  wound  or  sore.  A  wash  of 
the  suds  will  benefit  any  animal  which  is 
hide-bound  or  out  of  condition;  it  is  a 
cheap,  useful,  and  effectual  remedy  for 
many  things,  and  should  be  kept  on  every 
farm.  In  killing  lice,  two  or  three  appli¬ 
cations  are  necessary  as  the  nits  keep  hatch- 


i  ing.  Many  fail  by  not  observing  this;  it  rt 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fat  cattle  do  nat. 
have  them,  but  no  animals  can  long  remain 
in  good  condition  where  they  are  abundant. 
People  who  are  negligent  in  the  care  of 
their  animals,  will  not  discover  and  ex¬ 
terminate  the  pest  until  their  animals  are 
over-run  with  them.  Those  who  card  their 
cattle  daily  are  seldom  much  troubled  with 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  filth 
will  generate  them,  as  many  suppose.  There 
must  be  fife  to  beget  life.  With  a  little 
care,  and  the  free  use  of  carbolic  suds,  no 
one  need  be  troubled  with  them  long. 
Where  the  barn  is  once  clean,  by  a  little 
watching  we  may  easily  keep  clear  of 

them. — W.  Brown,  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- — - - 

Onions  for  Market. 


BY  EDGAR  J.  HOLLISTER. 


When  I  first  began  the  cultivation  of 
onions  I  tried  to  raise  them  by  dressing  the 
land  with  unleached  ashes  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre;  my  ex¬ 
periment  proved  a  failure,  and  I  adopted 
the  following  mode  of  cultivation,  and  have 
been  rewarded  with  success.  Choosing  a 
piece  of  sandy  loam  free  from  stones,  I 
prepare  the  land  in  the  fall  on  account  of 
being  able  to  work  it  earlier  in  the  spring. 
In  October  I  put  fifty  two-horse  loads  of 
good  horse  manure  on  an  acre,  and  plough 
about  six  inches  deep,  taking  pains  to  cover 
the  manure  well  and  leaving  the  ground 
lying  up  loose  so  that  the  frost  may  act 
upon  it.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil 
can  be  worked,  we  spread  on  fifty  bushels 
of  unleaclied  ashes  and  then  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly;  then  we  have  what  we  call  a  level- 
er)  which  is  made  out  of  four  pieces  of  three- 
inch  plank,  12  inches  wide  and  eight  feet 
long;  the  first  piece  is  lapped  over  the  edge 
of  the  second  and  nailed;  the  other  two 
are  fastened  together  by  leather  straps  and 
attached  to  the  second  in  the  same  manner, 
a  hole  is  then  bored  in  the  center  of  the 
first  to  attach  a  chain  to  and  the  leveler  is 
read}  for  use,)  which  will  crush  all  the 
small  lumps.  If  after  going  over  both 
ways  the  ground  is  too  rough  we  put  the 
harrow  on  again,  and  repeat  until  the  field 
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is  in  good  shape  to  sow,  which  is  done  with 
a  “Planet  Jr.  Improved  Drill,”  sowing  font- 
pounds  to  the  acre,  in  drills  one  fool  apart. 
Next  comes  the  weeding,  which  needs  to  | 
be  strictly  attended  to,  as  the  success  of  the  ! 
crop  depends  greatly  on  how  the  onions 
have  been  kept  free  of  weeds.  As  soon  as 
we  can  see  the  rows  we  go  through  them 
with  a  Rhulman’s  Wheel  Hoe,  which  will 
work  them  all  out  nicely  within  one-half 
i  ncli  of  the  raw,  then  in  about  three  days 
we  commence  the  hand  weeding  which  is 
done  by  boys  armed  with  an  ordinary  table 
knife  bent  at  the  point.  The  wages  paid 
these  boys  is  from  40  to  GO  cents  per  day. 
It  takes  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  to 
weed  across  the  field  which  is  28  rods  in 
length.  After  resting  five  minutes  all 
hands  begin  work  and  come  back  again, 
and  so  on,  taking  live  minutes  rest  at  each 
end.  In  this  way  we  weed  an  acre  of 
onions  in  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  $6.00.  We 
have  to  weed  them  five  times,  the  last 
weeding  being  done  with  hoes  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  In  August  the  tops  begin  to 
drop  and  the  onions  make  buttons  very 
rapidly.  When  the  tops  are  all  dead, 
which  usually  is  the  first  of  September,  we 
pull  them  throwing  lour  rows  together, 
and  the  next  day  if  the  weather  is  dry,  we 
put  them  in  piles  of  five  bushels  in  a  place, 
and  leave  them  to  sweat  for  four  or  five 
days  when  they  are  topped,  using  sheep 
shears  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  in  order  is  to  sell  the  crop.  We 
find  from  past  experience  that  it  is  better 
so  sell  from  the  field  at  30  cents  per  bushel, 

:  ban  to  store  for  higher  price,  for,  like 
everything  else,  there  are  always  plenty 
who  have  onions  and  imagine  theirs  are 
the  best,  and  want  more  than  the  market 
price;  consequently  the  later  market  is 
worse  than  the  early.  I  know  of  several 
tots  that  could  have  been  sold  for  GO  cents 
in  September,  but  were  held  for  more,  that 
are  now  looking-for  buyers  at  a  much lower 
price. 

My  crop  has  averaged  for  a  single  acre 
from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  the 
second  year  on  the  same  ground.  I  tind 
that  the  land  is  improving  very  much,  also 
the  onion  crop  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

J  have  helped  work  one-quarter  of  an  acre 


of  onions  for  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  land 
is  lighter,  that  produced  the  first  year  from 
one  pound  of  seed,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels  of  fine  onions;  and  this  year  from 
the  same  ground  and  same  quantity  of  seed, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  of 
extra  onions.  I  pay  no  attention  to  thin¬ 
ning,  as  1  think  they  do  best  where  they 
grow  the  thickest.  The  cost  of  my  crop 
was  as  follows: 

30  loads  of  manure, . ,.,$25.00 


Ploughing  one  acre, . 

Spreading  manure, . . 

50  bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  at  6c 

Fitting  land, . . 

Sowing  seed, . . 

4  lbs.  Danvers  seed,  at  $2  lb . . . 

Weeding  and  cultivating  5  times,. . 

Pulling,  6  boys,  1  day, . . 

Topping,  300  bushels, . . 

Carting, . 
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1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

1,00 

8.00 

30.00 

3.00 

9.00 

1.50 


Total, . l .  ...... $86. 50 

I  sold  300  bu.  at  70c . .  .$210.00 

Making  a  balance  of  profit  of. ....  .$123.50; 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  a  little  friendly 
advice  to  the  amateur,  which,  I  trust,  wifi 
be  favorably  considered.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  cultivate  more  than  one  rod  of 
ground  thoroughly,  why  be  satisfied,  and 
let  that  be  the  extent  of  your  onion  patch  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  prepared,  1 
would  advise  not  more  than  one-quarter 
of  an  acre,  which  may  be  increased  as  you 
get  experience.  In  all  I  have  written,  1 
trust  some  one  may  be  benefited.  I  look 
anxiously  each  month  for  the  coming  of 
this  great  help  to  the  gardener — “Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest” — which  I  read  with 
pleasure,  feeling  that  each  number  is  worth 
more  to  me  than  a  whole  year’s  subscription. 

In  addition  to  the  onions  I  cultivate  toma¬ 
toes  and  early  cabbage.  I  find  the  Alpha 
Tomato  the  earliest  of  all,  so  far,  and  the 
Early  Essex  next,  and  a  very  fine  cropper 
also,  it  is  not  affected  with  rot  like  Per¬ 
fection  or  Acme.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  on  the  cultivation  of  early 
tomatoes  and  early  cucumbers.  Come, 
now,  my  friends,  don’t  be  timid,  but  let  us 
help  the  Editor  of  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  all  we  can.  Will  some  one  please  in¬ 
form  me  what  variety  of  onions  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  will  yield  as  well  as  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers,  and  be  ready  for  market  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier. 

Trcmnseh,  Mich. 


tGetter  from  Washington  Territory. 


Having  received  so  many  calls  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Puget  Sound,  I 
thought  a  description  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  in  general,  and  Puget  Sound  in  par¬ 
ticular  would  prove  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  tlio  numerous  readers  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  I  will  therefore  try 
to  furnish  such  facts  as  an  acquaintance  of 
Tver  ten  years  has  enabled  me  to  gather 
joncernin g  this  country . 

Situated  in  the  extreme  north  west  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  United  States,  north  of  Oregon, 
<30.  the  Pacific  Coast  (until  recently  isolated 
by  distance  and  the  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains)  lies  Washington  Territory,  the 
Corner  Stone,  if  not  the  Key  Stone  of  the 
Republic.  Possessing  many  great  natural 
resources  in  many  respects  a  wonderful 
country,  having  within  herself  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  a  great  Empire,  until  lately  she 
has  been  little  known  to  the  East.  Settle¬ 
ments  having  been  made  here  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  progress  has  been  slow, 
Awing  to  their  inaccessibility.  Practically,  it 
might  as  well  have  been  an  island  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  west  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
oiidst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for,  until  last 
September,  the  easiest  manner  of  reaching 
it,  and  the  only  way  by  steam,  has  been  by 
«  sea  voyage  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  up 
die  coast  from  San  Francisco.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
marked  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  we  are  to  day  as  near  the 
East  as  is  California.  Heretofore  hampered 
and  crippled  by  having  to  pay  tribute  to 
her  southern  neighbors,  California  and  Or¬ 
egon,  henceforth  she  is  to  have  commercial 
dealings  directly  with  the  East.  Not  alone 
will  this  newly  opened  country  be  the 
gainer  by  the  railroad  connection,  but  the 
East  will  also  be  enriched  by  the  abundant 
Valuable  products  Nature  has  held  here  in 
reserve  for  untold  centuries.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  British  line,  on  the  south 
by  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  east  by  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  this  great  Territory  is  nat¬ 
urally  divided  into  two  widely  different 

parts,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  by  the 
Cascade  Range. 


The  Eastern  part  is  a  vast  valley  ,  drained 
by  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  a  prairie 
country,  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat 
and  stock.  A  grainery  and  a  pasture  field, 
furnishing  room  for  homes  for  millions. 
Having  a  fertile  soil,  by  means  of  irriga¬ 
tion  can  it  be  made  to  produce  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  other  products  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  A 
vast  plain  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  innu¬ 
merable  fertile  sheltered  valleys,  that  reach 
like  radiating  sjiokes  up  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills  and  mountains,  where  timber, 
rains,  and  grass  are  more  plenty.  Railroad 
outlet  to  the  world  will  soon  transform 
this  now  sparsely  setlled  region  into  a  hive 
of  industry,  teeming  with  wealth,  herds, 
and  millions  of  prosperous  people. 

The  Western  portion,  known  as  the 
Puget  Sound  Region,  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  country.  Almost  exactly  the  opposite 
in  every  respect .  Here  we  find  that  won¬ 
derful  inland  sea,  Puget  Sound;  breaking 
in  through  the  Straits  of  Etn  a,  it  ramifies 
like  a  great  hand,  with  fingers  extended 
right  into  the  heart  of  a  vast  forest;  the  nu¬ 
merous  canals,  bays  and  channels,  giving 
the  largest  ships  easy  access  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  supply  of  timber.  Thickly  clad  (from 
the  mountain  tops,  down  to  the  waters 
edge)  with  giant  trees  of  fir,  spruce,  pine, 
and  cedar,  this  is  a  lumberman’s  paradise. 
Not  ^lone  has  Nature  been  lavish  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  surface  with  lumber,  but  under 
these  everlasting  evergreen  forests,  lie  in¬ 
exhaustible  stores  of  coal,  limestone,  and 
also  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  whole 
Sound  region  is  a  vast  coal  field.  Here  we 
find  the  happy  combination  of  coal,  iron, 
limestone  and  lumber,  navigable  waters  in 
close  proximity,  and  a  mild  and  healthy 
climate.  The  presence  of  each  makes  all 
more  valuable.  What  more  could  be  want¬ 
ing  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  this  favored 
country  ?  And  who  will  doubt  that  here 
will  rise  great  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  industries?  It  needs  but  time  with 
the  magic  wand  of  labor  and  brains  to 
transform  all  these  natural  resources  into 
material  wealth.  Much  has  already  been 
done.  Many  great  saw'  mills  have  been 
built  on  the  shores;  numerous  mines  have 
been  opened,  and  there  are  continually  pass- 


mg  out  of  the  Straits  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
loaded  with  lumber  and  coal,  carrying  the 
raw  materials  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Nor  has  agriculture  been  neglected.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  favorable  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  development  and  production 
of  grain,  grass,  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult,  where  the  soil  is  nearly 
all  either  covered  by  heavy  timber,  or  by 
water,  to  obtain  cultivatiblo  fields,  and  the 
settler  is  forced  to  the  alternative,  to  either 
cut.  grub,  and  burn  off  the  huge  trees  apd 
stumps,  or  to  reclaim  land  from  the  sea. 
Both  sea  and  forest  strive  for  possession,' 
and  it  is  a  hard  battle  to  master  either. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  found  to  be  most 
practicable  and  profitable  to  reclaim  the  salt 
marshes;  but  there  is  going  on  a  warfare 
with  the  woods,  with  axes  and  fire  as  weap¬ 
ons,  and  a  fight  with  the  sea,  with  the 
spade  and  eternal  vigilance.  The  lands 
when  subdued  by  the  plow  are  wonderfully, 
productive.  The  principle  products  now 
raised  are  oats,  hay,  flops  and  potatoes. 
Oats  yield  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  average  sixty  bushels,  and 
bring  about  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Hay 
yields  two  to  five  tons  per  acre,  averages 
three  tons,  and  brings  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 
Hops  yield  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  per 
acre  and  bring  from  fifteen  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  pound.  Potatoes  yield  100  to 
700  bushels  j.er  acre,  average  200  bushels, 
and  bring  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  Grass  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it 
is  a  splendid  stock  country,  and  beef  is 
made  cheaply,  and  in  lime  this  will  be  a 
great  dairy  country. 

The  climate  is  nearly  that  of  England. 
Unequaled  by  any  country  in  summer,  but 
too  damp  for  health  or  comfort  in  winter. 
There  is  no  very  hot,  and  no  very  cold 
weather  during  any  part  of  the  year.  I  have 
never  seen  the  thermometer  above  eighty 

degrees  or  below  zero.  Mosquitoes  rule  in 
summer  and  ducks  in  winter.  There  are 
no  poisonous  reptiles,  but  fleas  are  quite 

plenty. 

The  past  summer  was  an  exceptional  one 
here,  the  driest  one  ever  known  on  the 
Sound.  We  had  no  rain  to  wet  the  ground 
for  three  months,  from  June  5th  to  Sep¬ 
tember  8th.  In  almost  any  other  country 
such  a  drouth  would  have  withered  veg¬ 
etation  and  destroyed  crops.  Of  course 


crops  suffered  here,  but  made  a  wonderful 
growth  without  any  rain  or  any  irrigation. 
It  seemed  like  a  miracle  even  to  old  settlers 
who  knew  something  of.  the  marvelous 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  Think  of  it.  farm 
ers  of  the  East,  three  months,  the  whole- 
summer,  without  rain  enough  to  lay  the 
dust,  and  yet  the  yield  was  three,  and  in 
some  c  ises  five  tons  of  hay — fifty,  and  in 
s<  m  ■  cases  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre.  1  can  only  account  for  it  by  coin 
sidering  the  deep  soil,  the  moist  air,  and  orfi 
other  cause — fires  in  the  woods  filled  flit- 
whole  country  with  a  dense  smoke  foi 
weeks  at  a  time,  shielding  the  thirsty  crops 
and  soil  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  July 
farmers  were  praying  for  rain.  The  rain 
did  not  come,  but  the  crops  grew,  the  fields 
were  green,  and  the  farmers  reaped  a  boun 
tiful  harvest,  and  realized  as  never  before 
the  possibilities  of  this  soil  and  climate  t< 
withstand  drouth. 

Lands  under  cultivation  sell  for  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  are 
worth  more,  owing  to  the  yield  and  good 
markets,  and  the  fact  that  it  costs  so  much 
to  make  farms  here. 

The  business  center  of  the  Sound  country 
is  Seattle,  which  is  growing  rapidly.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  s^ow  that,  a  large  city  like 
San  Francisco  will  be  built  up  on  the  Sound 
somewhere.  Whether  it  will  he  at  Seattle, 
or  at  one  of  the  half  dozen  other  equally 
eligible  sites,  time  alone  can  tell,  but  thus 
far  Seattis  takes  the  lead  in  business,  and 
everything  seems  to  center  there.  Olympia, 
the  Capital;  Tacoma,  the  railroad  terminus^ 
Port  Townsend,  the  port  of  entry;  What 
com,  on  Bellingham  Bay;  La  Conner,  thk 
agricultural  center;  Anacortes,  the  new 
candidate  for  the  City,  and  the  one  nearest 
the  ocean;  they  are  all  lively,  enterprising, 
growing  towns  with  great  futures  before 
them.  And  a  man  could  do  much  worse 
than  invest  in  either  of  them  for  specula¬ 
tion  in  building  lots. 

This  country  offers  enticing  inducements 
to  capitalists  and  to  poor  men  who  are.  able 
and  willing  to  work.  I  would  not  advise 
a  man  to  sacrifice  a  good  home  in  the  East 
to  come  here,  nor  would  I  advise  an  invalid, 
or  person  not  strong  and  robust  in  health  tb 
come.  Wages  are  good  and  work  abun 
dant,  but  it  is  hard,  rough  work,  and  per 
sons  not  used  to  labor  had  better  stay  at 
home  unh  ss  they  have  plenty  of  money. 
Seattle,  the  largest  city  on  the  Sound,  hi£s 
six  or  seven  thousand  population,  and  the 
Territory  has  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
population.  By  a  late  act  of  legislature 
the  women  are  eligible  voters,  and  serve  OB 
jury.  We  are  knot  king  loudly  at  Washing¬ 
ton  for  admission  as  a  State,  and  hope  soOn 
to  become  one  of  the  United  States. 

A.  (f.  Tilmnghast, 

Wash.  Ter.,  Jan.  10,  1884. 


SEED-TIME  AUD  HAEVESt. 


Trifles. 

ft'V  W.  S»,  BOYNTON. 


Trifles;,  <i re  those  things  which,  of  theirt- 
.  elves,  are  oflittle  moment.  Therefore*,  it 
is  out  natural  that  men  in  the  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  work  should  sometimes  slight 
these  comparatively  small  matters,  in  their 
vnxiety  for  the  main  issue.  With  many, 

■  his  is  very  apt  to  become  a  confirmed 
habit,  and  they  grow  into  the  way  of  habit¬ 
ually  disregarding  any  little  piece  of  work, 
i hat  of  itself,  is  trifling,  *  and  fail  to  look 
0  *  the  little  wastes  that  are  constantly 
going*  on  around  them  in  consequence. 

Such  is  the  case  on  the  farm,  especially; 
very  few  farmers  are  given  to  considering 
how  much  these  little  things  amount  to 
in  the  course  of  a  year-  Although  quite 
insignificant,  when  considered  individual¬ 
ly,  these  trifles  count  up  amazingly,  direct- 
tv  and  indirectly,  in  a  twelve-month, 

A  little  mouse-hole  in  the  grain-bin  is 
not  particularly  alarming,  and  the  farmer 
thinks,  that,  in  his  hurry,  it  is  hardly 
worth  noticing,  but  before  the  year  has 
closed,  several  shillings  will  have  crept  out 
there.  A  little  leak  in  the  roof  is  so  com¬ 
mon,  and,  of  itself,  such  a  trifling  affair 
that  it  very  seldom  gets  proper  attention 
in  the  way  of  repairs,  yet.  the  constant 
dropping  of  water  upon  the  plastering 
below,  may  cost  several  dollar’s  worth  of 
work  to  be  expended  in  repairs,  when  a  few 
<  a  mutes  of  time  on  the  roof  would  have 
prevented  it  A  little  pile  of  earth  or  rub¬ 
bish  has  accumulated  around  the  sills  of 
the  shed,  but  as  it  is  such  a  trifling  matter 
it  is  not  noticed  until  the  timber  begins  to 
rot  away  and  the  shed  to  sag,  then  it  will 
take  a  few  more  dollars  to  put  tilings  up 
into  sightly  shape  again.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
broken  hinge  on  the  gate  that  needs  a  few 
■minutes  labor  to  mend;  but  failing  to  get 
this  little  attention,  the  gate  is  thrown 
around,  run  against,  and  racked 
Adiole  day's  work 
job,  thus  uselessly 


above  mentioned.  If  not  attended  to  they 
will  absorb  the  profits,  or  perhaps  prevent 
any  from  accruing. 


Keeping  Apples. 

BY  SAM  LAWRENCE. 


With  the  apple  the  first  tiling  is  to  get  it; 
the  next  to  preserve  it. 

There  are  many  ways  to  obtain  apples. 
Some  people  buy  them.  Some,  raise  them. 
Otheis,  are  more  fortunate,  such  as 
editors  and  pomological  judges,  who  are 
presented  with  them.  At  the  present  time 
we  take  delight  in  raising  apples,  and  so 
have  a  plentiful  supply  without  either  pur¬ 
chasing  or  having  them  presented  to  us. 
Getting  fruit  of  ones  own  is  nice.  But  the 
method  adopted  by  small  boys  of  getting 
that  which  belongs  to  some  one  else,  per¬ 
haps  sends  the  greatest  amount  of  feeling, 
bordering  close  to  felicity,  to  the  boys’  in¬ 
nermost  heart,  if  it  does  not  to  his  storn- 
ache.  In  our  green-clover  days  the  object 
was  to  get  apples,  and  they  did  not  spoi 
by  being  kept. 

Different  ways  of  keeping  apples  are  also 
in  use.  They  may  be  put  up  in  many 
forms,  in  all  of  which  they  lose  more  or 
less  of  their  originality.  Give  me  the 
natural  form.  In  Nature’s  state  only  can 
the  real  genuine  aj^ple  taste  be  had.  How 
to  take  care  of  the  apples  does  not  receive 
enough  attention  on  most  farms.  The  fruit 
is  put  in  a  heap  in  the  cellar  and  often  re¬ 
ceives  no  more  attention,  with*  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  banking  around  the  cellar  walls 
with  manure  to  keep  out  the  frqst.  This 
manure  barrier  in  most  cases  does  more  in¬ 
jury  than  good.  Fruit  and  vegetables  give 
off  steam,  and  if  this  dampness  is  confined 
it  will  soon  react  on  that  which  produces  it, 
causing  a  souring  to  quickly  take  place. 
Too  much  heat  is  another  decay  increaser. 
If  the  effects  of  heat  and  dampness  can  be 
lessened  apples  will  keep  longer.  To  ob¬ 
viate  these  should  be  the  aim.  Put  away 


until  a 

must  be  given  to  the 
adding  to  the  farmer's  I  therefore  in  shallow  layers  as  the  air  will 


burdens. 

Whatever  it  is,  and  however  trifling  it 
may  appear,  it  will  surely  save  mueli  after 
loss  and  vexation  to  attend  to  any  little 
-matter  about  the  farm,  similar  to  the  ones 


|  then  have  a  better  chance  to  dry  the  fruit. 
The  soundest  and  nicest  apples  should  be 
put  by  themselves,  as  they  will  .keep  the 
longest.  In  damp  cellars  packing  in  saw¬ 
dust  may  be  beneficial,  but  I  do  not  find 


this  necessary.  My  way  of  dispersing 
damp  vapors  and  over-heating  is  to  admit 
fresh  air  each  day.  This  must  be  done  to 
preserve  fruit,  and  should  be  done  to  pre-  j 
serve  health.  Reflect  and  try  this  simple 
plan. 

Quincy,  111. 

Seeds,  North  or  South? 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


The  experience  of  last  year  has  convinced 
many  farmers  that  in  one  particular  crop, 
?tt  least,  it  is  not  profitable  to  plant  seed 
grown  from  a  section  farther  south  than 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  raised. 

Many  farmers  in  the  great  corn-producing 
states  found  last  spring  that  their  corn 
would  not  do  for  seed;  hence  dealers  ship¬ 
ped  large  quantities  of  corn  from  Kansas 
to  plant.  Although  they  had  a  late  fall 
yet  the  larger  part  of  their  corn  failed  to 
mature;  and  the  same  farmers  will  again 
be  forced  to  purchase  their  seed  corn.  The 
time  between  planting  and  frost  in  the 
fall  was  too  short  for  this  com  to  mature, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  very  serious  loss 
to  the  farmers  in  those  states.  Those  who 
have  tried  this  corn  that  was  raised  south 
of  them,  where  the  climate  is  so  different 
and  the  season  for  maturing  so  much 
longer,  are  convinced  that  it  will  not 
answer  the  purpose. 

My  experience  is  that  corn  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  seed  that  should  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  South;  in  fact,  my  plan  is 
if  possible  to  always  try  to  secure  seed  of 
most  varieties  of  crops  from  the  North  in 
preference  to  the  South.  Of  course  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  but  nearly  so,  not  only 
so  far  as  affects  seeds  but  also  affects  fruits. 

The  recent  letters  of  I.  F.  Tillingliast’s, 
in  several  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  the 
country,  in  reference  to  the  country 
around  Puget  Sound  as  a  seed  raising  sec¬ 
tion,  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  this  fact 
and  is  already  in  a  condition  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it. 

Often,  by  taking  care  to  proieet  at  first, 
some  kinds  of  seeds  from  the  South  can  be 
acclimated  beyond  their  lines  in  the  North, 
as  also  seeds  or  plants  from  the  extreme 
North  cun  be  made  to  do  well  in  the  ex¬ 


treme  South;  but  we  are  speaking  row  of 
the  larger  number  of  plants  and  seeds.  My 
rule  always  has  been  that  if  I  wanted  to 
shorten  the  time  in  which  I  desire  plants  to 
mature  I  always  get  seed  considerably 
north  of  me;  while  if  a  longer  time  is  de¬ 
sired  get  them  from  the  South.  Of  course 
in  all  cases  this  rule  will  not  hold  good, 
but  in  the  great  majority  it  will.  Reliable 
seedsmen  know  this  and  therefore  do  not 
attempt  to  have  all  their  vegetable  or  gar¬ 
den  seeds  raised  at  one  place,  knowing  that 
such  a  plan  would  not  give  them  the  best 
results.  But  have  some  kinds  grown  at 
one  part  of  the  country  and  others  at  other 
parts.  No  one  cares  to  purchase  seed,  pre¬ 
pare  his  land,  and  sow  and  then  be  at  the’ 
expense  of  cultivating  to  find  that  the  crop 
will  not  mature,  hence  some  regard  must* 
always  be  had  to  this  point.  Of  course 
in  many  cases  where  the  farmer  is  only 
seeking  to  raise  a  sufficiency  of  one  variety 
of  vegetable  for  his  ow  n  use,  this  failure 
may  not  be  very7  serious, only  disappointing, 
but  where  the  crop  is  sow7n  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  marketing  the  larger  portion, 
the  loss  is  often  a  very  serious  one.  And 
often  the  cultivator,  instead  of  blaming 
himself  for  not  knowing  better,  blames  the 
seedsman  who  sold  him  the  seeds,  thus 
doing  an  innocent  man  injury  for  what  he 
could  not  help.  Of  course  some  vegetables; 
or  plants  are' acclimated  to  a  larger  section 
of  country  than  others,  but  there  is  also  a 
difference  in  maturity7;  as  corn  in  the 
North  will  mature  in  ninety  clays,  while 
in  the  South  it  t;  k  s  twice  that  length  of 
time,  showing  at  once  what  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  there  is  between  the  same  plains- 
north  and  south. 

Eldon ,  Mo. 

- - -  . 

One  Hundred  Dollars  will  pay  for  lour  numhod.' 
subscriptions  without  premiums,  and  ost-]  YW 
tainly  take  the  first  i>rize  ci  Spot)  if  no  •  -  r  <  !.sr-  sots  a 
more. 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  Jong  ••uqtigV..  yvst 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  U.  Sykes,  1S1  Uorm  -  St.  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 

Half  the  money  sent  us  on  subscriptions  will,  toe 
j  applied  to  paying  for  any  premium  desired  from  •  ur 
list  on  page  17. 

Look  at  Reed’s  advertisement  of  Concord  Grapes 
on  page  2- .  Every  reader  of  Seed-Time  and  Harves- 
should  send  a  trial  order  for  a  dozen.  You  arc  sn re¬ 
do  be  pleased*  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


A  Confidence  Man’s  Story. 

t'lie  rieeciiig.of  a  New  Jersey  Clergy  man 
In  a  Bowery  “Dive,” 

I 

;;I  don’t  mind  telling  you  how  I  took  in  a  j 
Jersey  preacher  the  other  day,”  said  a  | 
Sleeker  street  crook  to  a  New  York  reporter.  I 
“I  saw  liis  name' on  a  Broadway  hotel  reg-  ! 
tster.  It  had ‘Rev.’ before  it.  rl’he  same  j 
sign  was  to  be  seen  in  the  cut  of  his  coat  j 
and  the  cast  of  his  countenance.  When  a! 
man  writes  that  handle  to  his  name  in  a| 
hotel  register  he's  good  plucking  every 
time.  Wiien  he  came  on  the  street  I  was 
dressed  like  a  plain  business  man.  I  grasp¬ 
ed  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and,  calling 
him  by  name,  told  him  how  glad  I  was  to 
see  him.  Of  course,  he  said  he  didn’t  know 
me.  I  said  to ’hint: 

UI  am  not  surprised  at  that.  I  met  you  j 
the  second  Lord’s  day  in  August,  after  ser- 1 

ace,  |at  your  church.  Mr.  H- — .  the  j 
banker,  introduced  me  to  you.  You  meet  j 

so*  many  people  under  such  circumstances 
that  you  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  t 
a  tenth  of  them.”  j 

“Just  how  did  you  learn  that  Mr.  H - , 

was  a  banker  in  that  village?”  was  asked. 

“Got  it  from  the  directory.  It  costs  $100 
a  .year  to  get  the  list,  its  revisions,  and  busi¬ 
ness  standing  of  each  man  in  it.  As  I  was 
saying,  the  dominie  brightened  at  once  and  j 
began  to  apologize  for  not  remembering  | 
me.  I  shut  him  off  by  asking  if  a  well- 
known  merchant  there  had  tided-  over  his 
financial  difficulties,  and  whether  the  new 
grocery  firm  was  prospering.  Then  I 
clinched  him  by  saying  that  it  required  j 
some  assurance  on  my  part  to  address  him,  ! 
especially  when  so  many  sharps  and  bunco  j 
men  were  around,  but  I  thought  he  might ! 
be  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who,  on  I 
meeting  a  neighbor  in  a  strange  place,  said: ! 
Tin  mighty  glad  to  see  you;  I'd  be  mighty  j 
glad  to  see  a  dog  from  Junto wn.” 

‘  vVe  laughed  and  talked  very  comfortably  j 
after  that.  I  tol  l  him  I  was  a  leather  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  Swamp,  and  was  going  down 
to  my  office.  i  t  lie  wasn’t  busy  would 
vho wfliim  what  a  business  we  did  down 
there.  Then  I  suggested  that  we  should  1 
walk  down,  so  as  to  see  the  sights  along  the  j 
route,  and  that  we  might  go  over  through  [ 


the  Bowery,  where  he  would  be  able  to  set.* 
just  how  black  the  ways  of  Satin  were  in 
New  York.  #1  assured  him  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  that  the  Bowery  contained 
many  respectable  business  houses,  and  that 
he  could  see  the  dens  and  (fives  without 
danger. 

“Of  course,  he  went  along.  We  passed 
through  Houston  street  and  out  on  the 
Bowery.  ‘Here  my  brother,  is  the  reef 
on  which  the  waves  of  sin  meet  and  break’. 
I  said  as  we  did  so.  1  rather  think  that 
was  a  beautiful  poetic  flight ;  don’t  you? 
He  replied  with  a  pious  remark,  that  1 
have  forgotten.  On  the  way  down  I  show¬ 
ed  him  the  doors  of  the  various  concert 
halls  and  told  him  stories  suggested  by~  the 
gay  pictures.  When  I  got  to  the  right  cor¬ 
ner  on  the  Bowery  I  told  him  I  was  thirsty 
and  that  the  man  inside  made  excellent 
lemonade  I  did  not  like  to  be  seen  in 
a  Bowery  place  of  any  kind,  but  here  was 
one  of  the  most  respectable  houses  there. 
Drinks  were  sold,  but  no  gamblers  nor  any 
evil  people  were  allowed  in  there  if  the  pro¬ 
prietor  knew  it.  The  barkeeper  made  us 
each  take  a  long  drink  of  very  good  lemon¬ 
ade,  putting  a  stick  in  each  glass.  Near 
by  us  was  a  pal  having  a  drink,  too. 
The  pal  was  apparently  tipsy.  We  all  fin¬ 
ished  at  once.  I  pulled  out  a  ten  dollar  bill. 
So  did  the  tipsy  man.  The  bar-keeper  pick¬ 
ed  them  up. 

“  ‘I’m  sorry,  gentlemen’  he  said,  but  I 
have  only  change  enough  to, break  one  of 
these. ' 

“  ‘Take 'em  all  out  of  mine.’  said  the 
tipsy  fellow,  with  a  flourish. 

“  *No  take  them  out  of  mine,’  said  I. 

“Then  we  disputed  a  bit,  and  the  dominie 
took  out  his  wallet  and  said,  smilingly;  ‘I’ll 
settle  it  by  paying,’ and  he  showed  that  his 
book  was  well  lined.  But  the  tipsy  man 
was  excited,  so  the  bar-tender  said;  ‘shake 
for  it.’  We  all  agreed,  and  the  leather  box 
and  three  dice  were  produced,  and  the  bar¬ 
keeper  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
‘Now  1  said,  taking  the  box,  ‘we’ll  count 
top  and  bottom  of  the  dice,  won’t  we?’ 

The  tipsy  man  agreed.  Of  course  1  count¬ 
ed  up  twenty  one.  Then  tha  tipsy5  man  be¬ 
came  excited  again. 

“  ‘I’ll  bet  you  $50  you  ca  n’t,  do  that  again,’ 
lie  said. 
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‘I  don't  want  to  bet.  I  would  win,’  I 
«aid. 

“  ‘Bosh!  I'll  bet  you  $500  you  can't,  and 
•Sieve  is  the  money. 

Out  came  a  big  roll  of  bills.  Money  al¬ 
ways  looks  tempting.  He  laboriously  began 
counting,  but  suddenly  stopped,  and  say¬ 
ing,’  ‘wait  till  l  get  a  bite  to  eat,*  he  went 
to  the  lunch  table.  Then  I  t  urned  to  the 
dominie,  and  said;  ‘A  fool  and  his  money 
-ire  soon  parted.*  Some  one  will  get  that 
all  away  from  him.  We'll  just  bet:  with 
him  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  for  you  see  the 
dice  count  twenty-one  however  you  turn 
them.  Then  when  we  have  won  the 
anoiiey,  we’ll  give  it  back  again— or  we 
might  make  him  give  a  donation  for  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint  for  your  church,  to  pay  for 
•the  lesson.'  My  pal  got  back  at  just  the 
sight  time,  and  again  began  to  count  his 
money.  I  took  from  my  pocketbook  what 
•seemed  to  be  a  certified  check  for  $1000  on 
Che  Park  Bank,  and  laid  it  down,  and  then 
■  routed  out  $300.  I  turned  to  the  parson 
and  shoved  over  the  check  to  him.  ‘Hold 
that  and  give  me  $200.  We’ll  make  him 
pay  us  a  hundred  out  of  his  five,  anyhow,’ 
I  said.  Tue  parson  brought  out  the  money 
and  then  the  barkeeper  came  up. 

“t‘  ‘What  the  — -  are  you  two  suckers 
doing?  Gambling,  eh!  trying  to  fleece  a  man 
bn  my  place?  I’ll  fix  you!'  he  said,  as  he 
-began  to  press  a  button  over  which  the 
words  ‘Fourteenth  Police  Precinct'  were 
painted. 

“You’d  have  thought  I  was  scared  to 
death  if  you’d  seen  me  grab  up  the  spoil du- 
lix  and  skip.  The  tipsy  man  and  the  cler- 
geman  followed.  Some  way  the  clergyman 
missed  us  outside.” 

“Hid  he  call  on  the  police?”  was  asked. 

•“  I  belive  so.  Ask  the  Hergent  in  the 
Foi irteen th  precinct. ” 

A  pleasant- faced,  slightly  bald  man  sat 
behind  the  deskin  the  police  station.  To  a 
question  he  said: 

“A  preacher?  Ye 3  a  few  weeks  ago  one 
got  caught  betting  on  a  sure  thing  on  dice 
over  there.  He  wanted  to  know  if  we 
■  could  recover  it.  I  told  him  I  could,  but  j 
when  he  found  that  lie  would  have  to  ap-  j 
pear  in  Court  against  the  boys  he  said  he  j 
.guessed  he’d  let  it  drop.” — Phila. Record,  ! 


ODDITIES. 

|  The  world  is  like  a  see  saw,  never  balanced  for 
a  day; 

Your  salary  is  always  low  just  when  you  need  the 
pay. 

The  fellow  at  the  ladder's  top,  'to  him  all  glory 
It  es. 

While  the  fellow  at  the  bottom  is  the  fellow  no  one 
knows. 

No  good  are  all  the  "have  beens,”  for  in  country 
and  in  town 

No  one  will  care  how  high  you’ve  been  when  once 
you  have  come  down; 

.No  one  will  ask  about  you.  for  you  never  will  be 
missed, 

And  the  mill  will  only  grind  for  you  white  you  sup 
ply  the  grist. 

One  day  you’re  worth  a  penny,  next  day  you're 
worth  a  pound ; 

One  day  you're  at  the  ladder's  top,  next  day  you’re 
on  the  ground. 

Life  is  nothing  but  a  lottery,  each  day  we  clearly 
see; 

Such  is  the  way  the  world  wags  on,  at  least  for 
you  and  me. 

— . - ■ 

Market  Gardening. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  subject 
of  Market  Gardening  was  brought  up  for 
discussion.  The  following  were  among 
the  most  interesting  sayings  as  reported  by 
the  New  England  Farmer: 

Capt.  Moore  gave  statistics  showing  that 
Massachusetts  in  1875,  produced  more  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollar’s  worth 
of  garden  crops,  exclusive  of  potatoes  and 
beans  raised  on  farms,  and  some  minor 
crops  not  enumerated  in  the  census.  The 
amount  lias  increased  greatly  in  these  last 
eight  years,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  present  yield  reaches  $5,000,000.  How 
to  cheapen  the  production  of  these  crops  is 
a  vital  question  both  to  the  gardener  and 
to  the  consumer.  Location  is  an  important 
factor,  proper  soil  another.  A  warm,  sandy 
loam  with  a  slightly  southern  exposure,  if 
within  reach  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  water,  will  produce  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  soil  in  the  State.  Deep 
tillage  must  be  secured;  next  in  importance 
is  heavy  manuring.  1  ifteen  to  twenty 
cords  of  rich  stable  manure  supplement¬ 
ed  with  a  literal  scattering  of  commercial 
fertilizer  would  both  start  the  crops  out  to 
ith e  end.  Large  crops  pay  far  the  best 
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profits.  Stable  manure  is  chiefly  relied 
upon,  on  account  of  t lie  vegetable  matter 
contained,  which  keeps  the  land  light  and 
friable.  A  five  year's  rotation  with  grass 
one  year,  was  recommended  for  filling  the 
soil  with  decaying  roots  and  stubble. 

Prompt  action  in  spring,  and  the  most 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  another 
requisite.  The  surface  must  be  stirred  often 
after  the  young  plants  come  up,  and  the 
weeds  must  be  subdued.  So  much  depends 
upon  pure  seed  that  it  is  better  to  grow 
one’s  own  when  practicable.  The  roller  is 
often  necessary  to  compact  the  soil  after 
planting  seeds,  and  as  the  outlook  now  is, 
irrigation  must  soon  receive  far  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  has  done.  Gardeners  work 
harder  than  farmers,  as  they  keep  right 
along,  regardless  of  weather,  particularly 
when  contracts  have  been  made  for  delivery 
of  crops  in  the  markets. 

Asparagus  is  a  leading  crop  in  Concord, 
where  half  the  amount  produced  in  the 
State  is  grown.  It  is  a  good  crop  for  dry 
land,  as  it  roots  so  deeply  that  it  seldom 
suffers  from  drought.  His  method  is  to 
plough  very  deep,  twelve  to  eighteen  in¬ 
ches.  manure  bountifully,  plant  in  furrows 
eight  inches  deep,  gradually  filling  up  level 
as  the  plants  grow.  Rows  should  be  four 
feet  apart,  and  plants  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches.  Thick  setting  brings  in  a  full  crop 
sooner,  but  thinner  setting  gives  quite  as 
good  results  in  the  long  run.  A  bed  is  in 
perfection  at  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
old.  The  fourth  year’s  growth  will  be  of 
full  market  size,  but  the  third  wall  give  a 
medium  crop  of  medium  sized  stalks.  An 
old  bed  is  hard  to  kill,  but  constant  and 
late  cutting  up  to  August,  witli  subsequent 
cultivation,  will  do  it.  Salt  is  of  no  use 
whatever.  This  old  idea  of  asparagus  being 
a  marine  plant  is  not  well  founded  in  fact, 
but  has  been  handed  down  from  one  author 
to  another  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

W.  W.  Ravvson  of  Arlington,  the  largest 
gardener  probably  in  the  State,  then  follow¬ 
ed  the  speaker,  giving  some  of  Ins  own  ex¬ 
perience.  Mr.  Raw  son  is  purchasing  Hi  00 
cords  of  manure  a  year,  and  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  upon  a  similar  scale.  Expended  $-000 
this  season,  in  works  for  irrigating  Iris  gar¬ 
dens  in.  dry  weather,  and  made  enough 


from  the  crops  watered  to  pay  all  the  eo--. 
the  first  year.  His  manure  costs  him  from 

six  to  seven  dollars  per  cord,  delivered  m 
piles  on  the  fields,  but  it  is  old  and  nth 
rotted  down.  Fresh  manure  costs  less. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Phil  brink  of  Newton,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  necessity  oi  contiolling,  the 
condition  of  land  in  dry  weather.  Low-. 
wetland,  if  well  drained,  makes  excellent 
garden  land,  especially  lor  cultivation  ns 
such  seasons  as  the  past.  If  the  water  liin 
is  near  the  surface,  the  drains  must  be  nea> 
er  each  other,  perhaps  not  more  than  a. 
rod  apart.  A  field  in  his  town  was  watei 
ed  this  year,  by  flushing  the  drains  front, 
a  hydrant  of  the  public  water  works,  send¬ 
ing  the  water  in  exactly  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  that  of  its  usual  flow.  Garden* 
work  is  ^  ery  much  harder  than  ordinary 
farm  work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  night 
work,  driving  into  the  city  to  sell  eail\  hs» 
the  morning,  and  sitting  up  nights  to- 
watch  the  thermometer  in  the  greenhouses. 

Mr.  George  Hill  of  Arlington,  said  mar¬ 
keting,  like  other  industries,  is  constantly 
changing,  and  to  succeed,  one  must  keep* 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  South¬ 
ern  competition  is  so  severe  that  our  old 
gardeners  will  have  to  turnover  a  new  leaf., 
must  look  deeper,  and  know  more.  Near¬ 
ness  to  market  is  still  in  our  favor,  but  tax¬ 
ation  is  too  high  on  all  our  farm  lands,  and 
the  valuation  near  cities  is  too  fictitious. 
He  would  not  recommend  a  young  man  to 
run  in  debt  for  a  farm  to  grow  garden  veg 


etables.  unless  he  had  first  thoroughly 
learned  his  business  by  several  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  others.  He  should  begin  small,  and 
grow  up  bis  business  with  caution.  Knows- 
of  no  better  opening  now,  than  the  seed 
business,  provided  one  will  grow  better  seed 
than  can  now  be  bought.  It  is  often  said 
with  truth,  perhaps,  that  the  smartest  boys, 
leave  the  farm  for  other  kinds  of  business, 
and  that  it  is  those  who  are  too  weak  mind¬ 
ed  to  get  away  who  remain.  He  had  some¬ 
times  ih  .ii  ;ht  as  he  looked  abroad,  and  saw 
how  lew  ..f  hi-'  old  boyhood  companions 
who  had  left  the  farm,  have  ever  made  a 
ideew.t  appioch  to  success,  that  he  was 
!  thankful  1  <'  had  been  one  of  those  siUy 


on. 


h  >  dol  not 


know  enough  to  get 
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Edited  by  Frank  8.  Finn. 


No.  11.  Dropped  Letters. 

-.1  -T—C-N-O-M— V-A-O-L-N-G— N-. 

Supply  every  other  letter  to  form  a  quotation  from 
J  Shakespeare.  Fanchon. 


All  communications  for  this  department 
-should  be  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Finn,  Box 
AO,  BryanVs  Pond,  Maine. 


Answers  to  December  Garnerings. 


26.— “Sow  well,  reap  well.” 


“7.— O  U8TO  M 
H  A  G  G  A  I 
Remis  S 

I  N  V  E  N  I1 

S  WIVE  L 
T  n  r  o  n  E 
Mahmo  T 
A  LONZ  O 
S  T  R  I  V  E 

-^.—FORTUNE. 


H  E  A  T  H 
L  E  V  E  L 
Wh  E  a  t 
T  A  N  B  V 
E  L  I)  F,  R 
B  E  E  C  H 
B  I  R  c  R 

30.— CHRISTMAS. 


> 

•J 


1. 


a*— TROUBLESOME.  2,— GARNERING  S. 

1 — BURDENSOME,  4 . — TEMPERAMENT. 


FEBRUARY  GARNERINGS. 


No.  7.  Novel  Numerical  Puzzle, 

The  whole,  composed  of  7  letters,  is  one  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  farming'. 

The  4,  3,  2  is  a  vegetable,  which,  if  the  1  be  added 
■  >}  it  changes  it  into  a  fruit. 

The  7,  5,  6  is  a  liquid,  into  which,  if  the  3  be  proper¬ 
ty  introduced,  the  result  is  that  for  which  many  are 
-driving.  U.  A.  W. 


No.  12.  A  Square. 

1.  An  agriculturist.  2.  To  turn  the  affections  of, 
3.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes.  4.  Mean.  5.  To  em¬ 
bellish  with  work  resembling  lace.  G,  Vacillated. 

Odoacer. 


Answers  in  April  Magazine. 

Prizes.— For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
puzzles  we  offer  one  year's  subscription  to  Our  Young 
People ,  Springfield,  Ohio,  which  has  an  excellent 
Puzzle  Department  edited  bv  "Ruth  veil.” 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  American  Young  Folks ,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

.Answers  should  be  received  before  March  14. 


Answers  to  the  December  garnerings  w  ere  received 
from  Bertha  M.  Holgate,  Lulu  Butler,  Cassbct,  Vol 
ney  P.  Johnson.  Undine,  Odoacer,  John  F.  Merriam, 
William  Brown,  Jeane,  N.  L.  Van  Deusen.  I.  T.,  Lit¬ 
tle  Buttercup,  W.  H.  Dick,  O.  O.  Van  Deusen  and 
G.  Wilkinson. 

Lists  closed  on  Jan.  12. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  “In  a  Nutshell'1 
to  Odoacer;  Order  for  seeds  to  N.  L.  Van  Deusen. 

The  following  sent  answers  to  November  “Garner¬ 
ings,”  but  too  late  to  be  credited  in  our  last  issue: 
Melrose,  Alice  Spangenburg,  W.  Brown  anu  D.  O.  T. 


No.  -8  Geographical  Definitions. 

When  I  saw  you  begin  this  department,  I  at  once 
looked  forward  with  much  pleasant  anticipation  to 
he  large  circle  of  solvers  and  contributors  who  would 
soon,  through  its  agency,  become  a  company  of  am- 
<*Aible  acquaintances.  Success  to  your  craft!  May 
.-lie  make  an  extended  voyage,  and  have  the  good 
uek  to  meet  but  little  stormy  weather.  May  hei  car¬ 
go  of  figurative  nuts  rank  highest  among  its  kind, 
and  be  served  to  the  fmt-crackers  with  the  pleasant 
reasoning  of  kindly  rivalry. 

Melrose. 

Each  word  in  italics  in  the  above  is  the  definition 
E'a  geographical  name.  What  are  the  places  and 
sphere  found? 

No.  9.  Rhomboid. 

..Across--  1.  A  post  office  in  Pike  County,  Illinois. 
A  Egress.  3.  A  mighty  hunter  of  old.  4.  Watery. 
>.  Unsound.  G.  Verse. 

Down—  1.  A  consonant.  2.  Toward.  3.  To  flow. 
L  A  masculine  name.  5.  A  post  office  in  Barnwell 
djounty,  South  Carolina.  6.  Fear.  7.  Part  of  the 
.head.  8.  Tax,  9.  To  place.  10.  The  abbreviation  of 
.‘.•ne of  the  United  States.  11.  A  numeral. 

Sally. 

No.  10,  A  Diamond. 

d.  A  ebmxmunt.  2.  A  shoit  convulsive  sigh.  3,  •Cov¬ 
erings  for  the  feet.  4.  A  certain  statute.  5.  Beneath, 
w.  Witnessed.  .7.  A  consonant.  J.  F.  M. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we,  this  month,  introduce  six 
new  candidates  for  public  favor.  We  kuow  not  if 
this  is  their  first  appea  ranee  in  print,  but  we  art- 
sure  it  is  their  debut  in  this  column  as  puzzle  makers. 
Polly  Ant htts:  Your  garnerings  would  be  just  what 
we  want  but  for  two  defects.  The  key- words  in  the 
Cross  Word  Enigma  are  not  all  of  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  and  we  think  you  have  not  quotedjhe 
proverb  in  the  Numerical  Enigma  correctly.  Please 
send  something  else.—/.  T.:  It  is  customary,  and 
some  puzzle  editors  demand  it,  for  puzzlers  and 
solvers  to  send  their  full  names  for  private  reference ; 
but  noms  de  plume  and  initials  will  be  given  in  print 
when  their  owners  so  desire. — Jeane ;  You  mistake. 
It  was  the  plain  uuvarnished  truth  without  the  least 
mixture  of  “taffy”  with  it. — S.  B.:  Glad  to  hear 
from  you.  We  can  use  all  your  puzzles  but  the 
Square  which  is  almost  too  short.  Five  letter 
Squares  are  the  smallest  we  can  accept.  We  will 
make  room  for  you  in  the  next  number. — B.  M.  H.: 
Thanks  for  pleasant  note  and  suggestions;  the  latter 
will  be  duly  considered  and.  probably,  acted  upon.— 
Little  Buttercup:  Be  kind  enough  to  send  answers 
each  month  and  keep  striving  for  one  of  the  prizes.  - 
O.  W.:  Your  solutions  came  to  hand  just  as  we  wrere 
closing  the  lists.  There  are  some  rich  treats  in  store 
for  you  next  month. — Om/ny:  We  have  plenty  of  room 
for  more  solvers'  names.  Hope  you  will  have  “lots’ 
of  valentines.  F.  S.  F. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine. 


Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 

f OR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  Ti  LLS  A  PLANT. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  Cents  Per  Line. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  V.,  NO.  II.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXVIII. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  February.  1884. 

“ There's  silence  in  the  harvest -field 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen . 

And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day; 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men." 

- - 

We  want  some  person  in  each  town 
to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  seeds  as  well 
ns  to  collect  subscriptions  for  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.  Have  you  not  a  half  dozen 
or  more  neighbors  who  would  give  you  their 
orders  if  asked?  Well,  write  us  for  terms 
and  we  will  pay  you  well  for  all  the  time 
you  use  in  our  interest. 

- -*<!SS£>*— - 2 - 

How  to  send  ns  money.  La  Flume 
is  a  Money  Order  office  and  probably  monej 
orders  and  Postal  Notes  are  as  convenient 
mid  safe  as  any  method  for  those  of  om 
friends  who  are  themselves  at  money  order 
offices.  There  is  no  cheaper  or  better  way 
than  to  send  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts  if  you 
ure  doing  business  with  a  bank.  We  accept 
personal  checks  without  discount.  If  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  above  are  convenient  for  you. 
enclose  currency  in  a  letter  and.  register  it. 
using  postage  stamps  for  fractional  parts  of 
a  dollar  only. 

-  ■ 

“Up  rose  the.  wild.  old.  winter-lung . 

And  shook  his  beard  of  snow; 

'l hear  the  first  young  hare  bell  sing. 

'Tis  time  for  me  to  go! 

Northward  o'er  the  icy  rocks , 

Northward  o'er  the  sea, 

Mt/  daughter  comes  with  sunny  locks: 

This  land's  too  warm  for  me!'  ” 

- v<2S>+ - 

Our  Kelail  Catalogue  1ms  been  somewhat 
delayed,  but  will  soon  be  ready  and  will  be  sent, 
without  application,  to  all  whose  names  are  upon  our 
subscription  books,  or  list  of  customers  for  18-S3,  and 
to  all  others  free  upon  application.  It  will  contain 
prices  and  descriptions  of  all  Vegetable  and  Flowers* 
Seed  Potatoes.  Implements,  &c.,  which  we  supply. 


$500,00  IN  CASH 

Has  been  offered  by  the  publisher  of  this 

Magazine  to  the  persons  who  send  the 
largest  lists  of  subscribers  by  March  1,  1884. 

This  offer  is  made  in  good  faith  and  the 
money  will  be  fairly  and  honestly  paid  t<  '■ 
j  he  persons  who  are  e  ntitled  to  it  on  that 
date.  The  terms  of  subscription  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  the  Magazine  alone  is  supplied 
at  25  cents  per  year,  and  those  who  receive 
and  remit  subscriptions  at  this  price  get  no. 
commission,  premium  or  pay,  whatever,, 
except  their  chance  for  one  of  the  cash 
prizes.  Second,  for  fifty  cents  the  Magazine 
is  sent  with  a  certificate  good  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber's  own  choice  of  25  cents  worth  of 
seeds,  to  be  selected  from  our  whole  list,, 
and  mailed  postpaid  whenever  wanted. 
Agents  who  take  subscriptions  upon  these- 
terms  may  retain  a  cash  commission  of  10 
cents  on  each,  remitting  us  40  cents  each,, 
net,  and  count  every  name  in  competition, 
for  our  prizes.  Or,  if  the  agent  prefers,  he 
can  remit  the  whole  fifty  cents  on  each,  and 
in  lieu  of  a  commission,  select  a  premium*- 
from  our  premium  list,  amounting  to  one- 
half  of  all  the  money  sent,  or  25  cents  on 
each  name.  The  premium  list  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  December  and  January  issues... 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiiing  to 
examine  it.  We  also  club  ‘‘Seed-Time  and 
Harvest”  at  a  low  rate  with  other  publica¬ 
tions,  arid  all  such  names  may  count  in 
competition. 

This  Great  Prize  Offer  vtys  made  in  Nov¬ 
ember  last,  and  many  canvassers  are  half¬ 
hearted  about  beginning  the  competition  at 
this  late  day.  For  tlieir  benefit  we  will  say 
that  although  we  have  received  a  large 
number  of  small  clubs,  no  one  person  has- 
at  the  date  of  this  writing,  (Jan.  22,)  sent  in 
as  many  subscribers  as  we  could  go  out  and 
get,  and  in  fact  have  more  than  once  raised 
for  other  publications  in  a  very  few  days . 
so  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
persons  who  take  our  largest  prizes  have 
yet  to  liegin  the  work.  When  you  consider 
that  our  first  prize  ($200  00  in  cash) 
will  pay  for  800  subscriptions  at  25  cents* 
each,  and  that  should  any  less  number  than 
800  win  that  prize,  it  would  afford  a  profit 
iin -addition  to  all  that  the  agent  received 
for  his  subscriptions  you  will  see  that  you 


can  afford  to  show  more  enterprise  than 
any  agent  lias  yet  exhibited  in  collecting 
subscriptions. 

The  Prizes  O  tie  red  are  as  follows, 
and  will  be  paid  to  the  persons  sending 
the  largest  clubs  in  the  same  order:  1st, 
$200;  2nd,  $100;  3d,  $75;  4th,  $50;  5th,  $25; 
(till,  $20;  7th,  $15;  8th,  $10:  9th,  $5. 

The  Premiums  offered,  to  the  s  i  w  ho  remit 
50  cents  for  each  subscription  are  given  at 
length  in  our  December  and  January  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
requesting  it  without  charge.  As  this  is 
our  last  issue  before  the  award  is  to  be 
made,  we  will  here  say  for  the  last  time, 
personally,  to  you,  kind  reader,  that  if  you 
let  this  opportunity  pass  with  no  attempt 
to  help  yourself  by  helping  ns.  you  v  ill.  in 
our  opinion,  regret  it  exceedingly,  when 
you  read  our  awards  and  see  4  *  what  might 
have  been.” 

Look  at  Reed’s  advertisement;  or  Concord  Crapes 
on  page  25.  Every  reader  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
should  send  a  trial  order  for  a  dozen.  You  are  sure 
to  be  pleased.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Parties  who  contemplate  risking  Europe  will  do 
well  to  correspond  with  Dr.  E.  Tourjo*.  Boston,  the 
lead  r  of  so  many  pleasant  trips  over  the  ocean ;  t\  ho 
will  send  a  desci  iptive  pamphlet  free  to  ail  applicants. 
The  Christian  Union  says:  .  "Dr.  Tourjee’s  excur¬ 
sions  are  the  most  satisfactory,  the  best  planned  and 
conducted  and  embrace  a  wider  range  of  travel  than 
any  other  of  the  excursion  tours.” 

Extra  Early  Pea*.  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  desire  us  to  say  that  the  statement  made  by 
us  in  our  last  number,  regarding  their  Extra  Early 
Peas  is  a  mistake,  and  that  theirs  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  and  distinct  from  Cleveland’s  First  and  Best.  In 
correcting  this  statement  we  will  say  that  we  now 
regret  having  “called  names”  at  all  in  making  it.  as 
it  may  lead  to  hard  feelings,  when  no  unkind  ness  was 
intentional  on  our  part  toward  any  one.  and  a  second 
thought  would  have  kept  back  the  whole  statement 
even  though  we  knew  it  to  be  true  It  is  just,  possible 
that  Henderson’s  name,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  long 
list  of  “leading  seedsmen,”  a  part  of  which  we 
thoughtlessly  quoted,  and  we  beg  the  pardon  of  any 
who  may  think  themselves  injured  by  our  statement  . 

We  add  to  our  clubbing  offers  the  following  publi¬ 
cations  with  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  at  prices  given. 


Ballou’s  Monthly  Magazine,  Boston.  $1.50 

North  and  South.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  .50 

Farmers’ Home,  Dayton,  Ohio.  ,50 

Farmers’  Magazine,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  .50 


In  OtfR  New  Catalogue  will  be  found  three  entire 
ly  new  Potatoes,  three  new.  Beans,  a  splendid  new 
Sweet  Corn,  four  new  Peas,  one  new  Cabbage,  a  new 
Melon,  a  new  Celery,  a  new  Tomato  and  new  prices 
on  many  standard  vegetables.  Please  reserve  a  por¬ 
tion  of  your  Seed  Orders  for  us.  Catalogue  free 
upon  application. 


Light  Brahmas. 

SEE  FRONTISPIECE. 


,  Among  the  Asiatic  breeds  of  fowls  th« 
Light  Brahmas  hold  a  high  rank.  They  are 
of  large  size,  good  mothers  and  fair  layers 
of  large  eggs.  Some  claim  them  to  be  the 
best  winter  layers  there  are,  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  almost  any  of  the  large  breeds  will 
lav  well  in  winter  if  tliev  have  warm  and 
comfortable  quarters,  and  plenty  of  suit¬ 
able  and  stimulating  food.  Our  engraving 
represents  atypical  pair  of  these  excellent 
fowls.  We  have  known  a  flock  of  one  year 
old  fowls  of  this  breed  to  average  from  nine 
to  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  as 
they  ran,  and  vve  found  a  cross  of  them 
and  the  White  Leghorns  to  make  a  most 
desirable  general  utility  fowl. 


Advertisements. 

In  writing  to  any  of  our  advertise rs.  please 
' ion  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  SEED- 
VI ME  AND  HARVEST. 


Send  $1  for  formula  to  make  50  lbs.  best  LAUNDRlf 
SOAP  for  SI.  J.  E.  Hue,  Jr..  Littleton,  IS.  C. 


Russian  or  Caucasian  "N1ULBERRY 

A  sped  .liy.  A.  K.  VV iuliams  Fairoiiry,  Nebraska; 


A  NIGHT’S  AMUSEMENT  15c.  Plays,  Dialogues,  Entertain¬ 
ment,  goods,  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours. 

2t3  ‘  21  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


mmm  turkey, 

PIIKIN  DUCK  and 

PLYMOUTH  MOCK 


From  choice  turds  at  fair  prices  Send  for  price  list. 
Mention  this  paper.  O,  E>.  BELDING* 

2-5*  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 


Grape  Vine*,  Fruit  Trees,  Are.,  «fcc. 

A  superior  stock  of  ail  the  leading  varieties,  both  new 
and  old.  at  reasonable  rates.  <  Catalogue  Free. 

2  1  IRVING-  ALLEN,  Springfield,-  Mass. 


2020  SEP.ftffS 


BY  ACTUAL  COUNT 
grew  on  one  Plant  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Raspberry  in  1882.  The  Blur- 
Ridge  is  a  new  Berry  found  growing  wild  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  in  1879.  I  ha  ve  a  few  hundred  Plante 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each,  $2.00  per  dozen.  Cash  with 
order.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Address.  JNO.  W.  MARTIN.  Originator. 

It f  GREENWOOD  DEPOT.  Alb,  C«*.,  Yu. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees.  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  &c  Ac. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  81.00.  20  for  $200.  Address, 

F.  WALKER  &  CO., 
2-1  New  Albany,  Ind. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Leesburg,  La.,  Oct.  1,  1883. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  was! 
the  only  person  who  raised  any  cabbage  in  this 
section  last  seasoa.  Others  tried  but  tailed.  All 
who  saw  my  cabbages  said  they  were  the 
largest  they  ever  saw.  I  sold  two  thousand  in 
Galveston;  the  retailers  said  they  were  the  best 
lot  of  cabbages  ever  came  to  their  market.  They 
sold  the  largest  for  50  cents  each.  And  all  whom 
I  conversed  with  wanted  your  address,  which  I 
gaye  with  pleasure,  from  which  I  suppose  you 
have  received  hundreds  of  orders  before  this 
time  for  the  same  kind  of  seeds  as  those  cab¬ 
bages,  (Marblehead  Mammoth  and  Premium 
Flat  Dutch.)  Send  me  the  same,  I  want  no 
other. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  one  of  those  cabbages 
weighed  56  pounds,  which  was  the  boas  cabbage 
ever  raised  here  acknowledged  by  all. 

Yours  Re-pecttully,  Chester  H.  Alden. 

Krumroy,  Ohio,  Oct.  30,  1883. 

Mr.  Tilliughast:  Dear  Sir —Will  drop  you 
word  as  to  how  the  potatoes  yielded  which  I 
bought  of  you.  From  the  1  pound  of  Blush,  I 
harvested  77  pounds  of  nice  potatoes,  and  from 
the  Red  Elephant  I  harvested  60  pounds,  and 
that  too,  with  only  common  field  culture;  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  used  whatever. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  “Seed-Time  and 
Harvest”  and  will  endeavor  to  keep  it  a  reg¬ 
ular  visitor  at  our  house,  as  I  consider  it  in- 
dispensible  to  any  one  stirring  the  soil  for  a 
sustenance.  Yours  Respectfully, 

C.  H.  Welch. 

Freeport,  Wash.  Ter.,  Nov.  5,  1883. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  thought 
I  would  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  seeds  I  bought  of  you.  When  I  wrote 
to  you  for  them,  I  told  you  if  you  could  send  me 
seeds  that  were  not  mixed  and  just  as  repre¬ 
sented,  I  would  hereafter  give  you  my  orders. 
I  must  say  that  the  Tree  beans  did  splendidly, 
and  all  that  saw  them  said  they  never  saw 
such  a  lot  of  beans  on  a  single  stalk  before. 
And  the  cabbage  can’t  be  beat.  The  Jerseys 
are  true  and  fine;  the  Mammoths  are  the  largest 
I  ever  saw.  When  they  had  been  set  out  two 
months,  the  largest  one  measured  4  feet  and  9 
inches  across  from  tip  to  tip,  aud  at  ten  weeks 
was  5  feet  2*  inches  across  and  28  inches  high, 
and  now  is  heading  up  nicely.  I  have  over 
200  fine,  large  hea-is  in  the  patch  and  every 
plant  will  make  a  good  head. 


I  like  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  the  best 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  had.  I  will 
send  you  another  club  soon.  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  an  answer. 

I  saw  the  accounts  of  some  raising  cabbage  that 
weighed  from  50  to  60  pounds.  I  want  to  know 
if  they  weigh  the  whole  cabbage  or  just  the  head? 

If  it  takes  the  whole  cabbage  to  weigh  60  pounds, 

I  think  I  w  11  weigh  some  of  my  largest  ones, 
and  if  any  one  ever  raised  one  so  large  that  the 
head  weighed  50  to  60  pounds  I  will  never  say 
any  more  about  large  cabbage.  I  have  weighed 
several  heads  after  the  loose  leaves  were  all 
trimmed  off,  which  weighed  from  18  to  25  pounds, 
and  I  thought  they  were  of  good  size.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  reports  of  the  largest  cabbage 
raided  this  year  by  any  of  the  readers  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  and  let  us  see  who  has 

the  best.  ^  m 

After  I  get  a  club  of  four  to  Seed-Time  and 

Harvest,  at  25  cents,  then  may  I  add  to  the 
club  at  the  same  price?  ^  ours  as  Ever, 

n.  G.  Cronk. 

Answer:  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  of  large  cabbages,  as  proposed  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  hope  those  making  them  will 
state  whether  they  were  trimmed  or  not. 

Additions  may  be  made  to  a  club  of  lour,  in 
any  number  at  same  price. 

Montezuma,  Oct.  31,  1883. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir I  have  been 
reading  a  great  many  good  pieces  in  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest,  so  I  thought  I  must  give  you 
my  opiuiou  in  regard  to  the  seed  and  magazine. 

I  think  it  is  well  worth  the  money  and  more 
too,  and  as  for  the  seed,  I  got  well  repaid  for 
the  money  I  paid  you.  I  got  Livingston’s 
perfection  tomato  seed  of  you.  They  are  the 
finest  L  ever  saw.  And  the  Crystal  White  Wax 
bean  was  just  what  you  represented  them,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  seed  I  got  of  you.  Our  onion 
seed  paid  us  well,  and  our  parsnips  are  the 
largest  I  ever  saw.  I  pulled  up  one  this  evening 
that  measurrd  twelve  inches  in  circumference 
and  two  feet  aul  two  inches  long.  I  will  be  on 
hand  when  the  time  comes  for  seed  again,  and  I 
will  get  some  subscribers  for  you  also.  I  look 
for  Shed-Time  and  Harvest  as  much  so  as 
my  County  paper.  Yours  Truly, 

Joseph  Huntz. 

Davenport,  la.,  Nov.  18,  1883. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  having  plentiful  crops  this 

year  of  most  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  also  pret¬ 
ty  fair  crops  of  fruits  of  different  kinds.  The 
way  I  me  my  judgment  about  crops  for  the 
i  coming  year  is  this:  I  look  at  the  crops  and 


their  progress  ami  quality,  then  I  watch  the 
month  of  August  and  notice  what  kind  of 
weather  it  was  through  that  month,  then  I  will 
pass  my  judgment  by  it  for  the  next  season,  and 
it  will  come  pretty  close  to  my  calculations. 
Last  August  was  pretty  favorable  for  the  fruit 
buds  to  form  aright  according  to  the  weather. 
This  is  my  guide  and  God  is  the  giver  and  ruler. 

Yours  Respectfully,  S.  H.  Kauffman. 

Nicholasville,  Ky.,  Nov.  9th,  1883. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  am  a  young 
man  just  starting  in  life  and  want  to  start  as 
near  right  as  possible.  I  want  to  put  in  five 
acres  of  potatoes  next  spring.  The  ground  is 
very  good,  it  will  yield  about  60  bushels  of  corn' 
under  favorable  circumstances.  If  you  can,  I 
would  like  you  to  give  me  all  the  information 
you  can  on  potato  culture.  The  main  thing  I 
would  like  to  know  is  what  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  a  beginner  with  little  money,  and  also  the 
best  kind  of  potatoes  to  raise  in  this  climate? 
I  have  been  raising  Early  Rose,  but  raised  some 
Burbanks  last  year,  and  for  some  cause  did  not 
do  quite  so  well  as  Early  Rose.  I  guess  1  will 
plant  mostly  Burbanks  and  Early  Rose,  bat  I 
would  like  to  try  some  other  kinds  if  they  are 
better.  Please  send  price  of  kind  you  recom¬ 
mend,  and  any  other  information  you  can  give 
will  be  highly  apprecated.  I  have  been  taking 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  for  nearly  two 
years  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

Yours  Truly,  A.  B.  Piper. 

Pittston,  Nov.  7th,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  bought  seeds  of  you  for  the  last 
six  years.  They  always  gave  good  satisfaction. 
I  bought  four  kinds  of  potatoes  of  you  last  year. 
They  were  good  first  quality  of  seed.  1  planted 
them  in  ihe  garden  side  by  side.  They  came  up 
and  looked  well,  having  good  healthy  vines. 
When  I  came  to  dig  them  there  was  a  good 
crop  of  laige  potatoes.  We  got  61  bushels  from 
the  16  pounds,  but  the  potatoes  all  rotted  so  we 
could  not  use  them.  They  were  not  even  fit  to 
give  to  the  pigs. 

The  ground  was  a  sandy  loam.  I  put  on 
about  four  inches  of  manure  all  over  the  ground, 
and  put  manure  in  the  drills  with  the  seed,  and 
gave  a  good  sprinkling  of  Mapes’s  No.  1,  A. 
Brand,  Manure  in  the  rows  with  the  seed.  1 
put  on  considerable  salt  and  lime  previous  to  the 
rest.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  why 
they  rotted  so  bad  iy  ? 

Gideon  Cadman. 

Answer:  1  think  they  were  “killed  with 
kindness.’’  Too  much  of  the  strong  and  highly 
concentrated  manure  was  used.  As  “D#w,  Jr.” 


expressed  it  in  one  of  his  “patent  sermons:'’ 
“Plum  pudding  is  most  an  excellent  thing  to 
wind  off  a  dinner  on,  but  all  plum  pudding 
would  be  worse  than  none  all.”  Probably  the 
old  garden  was  already  rich  enough  for  potatoes. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Have  you  not  a  rich  muck  bed  on  your 
farm  which  can  be  opened  up  this  fall,  and  a 
large  heap  thrown  up  where  it  will  dry  and 
make  an  excellent  absorbent  for  your  stables? 
Try  it  once.  It  is  worth  more  than  you  may 
think. 

There  is  no  question  but  there  is  money 
in  Quinces  if  properly  attended  to,  for  they 
yield  largely  and  sell  for  high  prices.  But 
it  is  useless  for  a  careless  person  who  can¬ 
not  watch  them  to  try  to  get  either  profit 
or  pleasure  from  them.  The  borers  are 
bound  to  destroy  them  unless  constantly 
watched  and  protected. 

AS  many  persons  are  f#nd  of  cabbage  who 
cannot  digest  them  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way, 
I  give  the  way  in  which  they  meet  with  the 
most  favor  upon  our  table:  Boil  a  firm  head  of 
cabbage,  aud  when  half  done  drain  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  pour  on  more  from  the  polling  tea-kettle 
and  slightly  s«,lt  it.  When  tender,  set  aside 
until  thoroughly  cold;  chop  up  fine,  aud  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  butter,  pepper,  two  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  bake 
until  brown  in  a  pudding  dish.  Serve  hot. 

“Kate”  sends  the  following  recipe  for 
making  a  potato  pie  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune: 
Peel  and  grate  one  large  white  potato  into  a  dish, 
add  the  juice  aud  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  one  teacupful  of  white  sugar, 
one  cup  cold  wTater;  pour  this  into  a  nice  under 
crust  and  bake.  When  done  have  ready  the 
beaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  half  cup  powdered 
sugar,  flavor  with  lemon,  spread  on  the  pie  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  harden.  It  is  delicious. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  that  not  long  ago  he  noticed  among 
a  flock  of  ducks  that  some  were  so  paralyzed  as 
to  iose  all  power  of  locomotion  and  lie  flat  on 
the  ground  with  both  feet  thrown  up,  On  ex¬ 
amination  he  discovered  that  the  ones  thus 
affected  were  literally  svrarming  with  vermin 
which  infested  their  heads  and  necks.  He  at 
once  applied  lard  to  the  affected  parts,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  ducks  were  on  foot,  and 
to  all  appearances  sound  and  well. 
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57,777  Peach  Trees; 

For  sale.  Price  $14.00  for  10  >0,  and  upwards.  All 
varieties  warranted  true  to  name.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  offer.  L.  W.  GARDNER, 

2  Valley  View  Nursery,  Port  Coldeu,  N .  J. 

BIO  BERRIES! 

The  famous  CUTHBERT  RED  RASPBERRY  and 
t, GREGG  BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRY,  CRESCENT 
and  B I  DWELL  STRAWBERRY,  and  other 
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SEED  POTATOES.  Many  kinds.  LEE’S  FAVORITE, 
-the  best  quality,  and  most  productive,  extreme  early 
kind.  264  lbs.  from  one,  common  culture.  Ready 
Tor  table  in  54  days.  Seeds,  Specialties. 
Ford’s  Early  Sweet  Corn,  sweetest  and  best 
of  all.  Alpha  Tomato,  yery  early,  best  quality. 
'Small  Fruits,  all  the  good  kinds,  new  and  old. 
Early  Colton  Apple,  best  quality,  annual 
hearer;  Iron  Clad,  stands  the  winters  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  It  Will  Pay  to  send  your  address  to 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Every  one  wauling  us  15  cents  will  receive  for  one 
year  a  copy  of  our  Happy  Home.  An  excellent  Illus¬ 
trated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  home  topics.  It 
'will  pay  every  one  many  times  the  price  to  send  for  it. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
.Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives,  etc.,  manu¬ 
factured  by  ns  of  the  best  ma  terial  at  very  low  prices. 
Also  catalogue  of  small  Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Green 
'House  Plants.  Friends,  if  you  do  not  want  our  Mag¬ 
azine,  send  for  our  price  list. 

L.  H.  Bashaw,  &  Sons.  East  Rochester,  Col.,  Co.  O. 


YOU  ARE  A  FARMER, 

Breeder  of  Lire  Stock,  Fruit  Brower, 


Or  in  any  way  interested  in  Agriculture  and  kindred 
pursuits,  you  should  become  a  reader  of  The  Practi¬ 
cal  Farmer  of  Philadelphia.  Established  1855.  It 
has  during  an  existence  of  over  quarter  of  a  century, 
always  maintained  the  advance  ground  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  Agricultural  resources,  and  persis¬ 
tently  fought,  with  its  Editorial  weapons,  every  en¬ 
croach  m  nt  upon  the  Fanners  rights. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
EXCELS :  In  the  Practical  character  of  its  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Stock  and  general  farm  reading  matter. 

In  its  weekly  Market  Reports  from  the 
principal  trade  centres. 

In  its  independent  advocacy  of  the  farmers’  interests. 

In  the  purity  of  its  articles  for  the  Home  Circle. 
In  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Agricultural 
Literary  and  Family  Journal. 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND:  It  is  NOT  a  Monthly. 

It  has  sixteen  pages  published  Weekly.  Its  readers 
receive  during  the  year  3328  elegantly  printed  colums 
•of  the  most  varied  Farm  and  Home  Literature.  Its 
character  and  reputation  is  of  the  highest  and  sub¬ 
scribers  rarely  drop  from  our  lits. 

Readers,  we  want  your  subscripton.  We  know  you 
will  like  our  paper.  *and  become  a  constant  reader 
from  year  to  year,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  acquaintance  may  result  from  reading  this 
,ady.,  we  i  >ifer  to  send  you  the  Farmer  on  trial  for  3 
mbs.,  18  issues,  on  receipt  of  only  2'c.  in  stamps  or 
postal  note.  No  premiums.  Address, 

FARMER  CO  ,  1420  Chestnut-  St,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
The  FARMER,  we  are  sure  you  will  nay,  is  well 


‘worth,  the  money. 


stmt  Hue  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  tie. 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  ad. 
dress  P.  If.  Jacobs.  Hammonton, -N.  .1. 
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WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  lor  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  btiUdings 
from  tire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms,  *o  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  lar^e  Illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A. Whitman,  I\.t- 
ntee  aud  Jl’Fr.  Providence  It.  I, 


LADIES’  FANCY  WORK. 


A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  PATTERNS 
for  Artistic  Needle  Work.  Kensington  Embroidery, 
etc.  It  contains  a  List  and  Explanation  of  the  Fab¬ 
rics  and  Working  Materials  used  in  Embroidering 
Fancy  Articles.  Hangings,  Coverings.  Tidies  etc. 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  making  Lady's  Hand 
Bag,  Scrap  Basket.  Pin  Cushion  and  Whisk  Broom 
Holder,  Splasher.  Banner  Lamp  Shade,  Tidy.  Mat, 
Oak  Leaf  Lance.  Tells  how  to  make  Twenty 
Stitches,  including  South  Kensington,  Outline.  Per 
sian.  Janina.  Chain,  Wound,  Knot,  Button  Hole, 
Stem.  Open-Work,  Filling.  Irish,  Star,  Satin,  Hem, 
Feather  etc.  We  will  send  this  Book  by  mail  for 
18  2- cent  Stamps;  5  for  $1.00 


CROCHET  AND  KNITTED  LACE. 

I  A  f*%  8  E?  €5*  ?  IT'S  ALL  THE  RAGE  to 
k  #4  Uf  8  12*  O*  .  make  TIDIES  and  LAM¬ 
BREQUINS  with  twine  and  ribbon.  Our  new  book  of 
Crochet  and  Knitted  Lace  contains  40  Patterns 
for  Tidies,  Lambrequins.  Edgings,  etc.,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  making.  Price  30c.;  6  for  $1.00.  5  Colored 
Cross-Stich  Patterns  for  20  cts. 

A  Y  I  WE  will  send  you  these  2  Books, 

UiuWsAa  Ua  i  £(hi  and  the  5  Colored  Patterns  for  25 
2-cent  Stamps.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  2tf 
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for  sell  e  g  the  celebrated 

ROBERTS’  PERFECT  WASHER. 

We  guarantee  i  t  the  best  ltuui  y  washer  in  the!  world  : 
bot  in  material,  workmanship,  finish,  and  n  iis  op¬ 
eration.  We  dety  any  „ge  t  to  s- II  another  washer  m 
com  petition  with  it.  TRIAL  WAT  He  R,  PRE¬ 
PAID  to  anv  art  of  the  United  S fates  on  receipt  of 
only  $2  00.  For  full  purtic  1  a rs  address, 

ROBERTS  MANUFACTURING!  CO  , 

413  and  420  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City  N.  Y, 


AGENTS  WANTED  cle  now  before  the  public. 

WE  MAIL  NO  CIRCULARS. 
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| We  give  a  Watch  Free  to  agents* 
with  every  lirst  order  for 
$15  or  more. 
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rrite  pla’n  post  office  and  express  office  and  name  of 
xpress  company,  so  that  no  mistakes  will  occur. 

F.  I*  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  11L 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST . 


We  will  send  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
and  any  of  the  following  publications,  both, 
for  the  amount  named  opposite  the  pub¬ 
lication  desired,  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
less  than  the  publishers  price  for  the  paper 
named  alone.  Alter  you  have  taken  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  with  any  one,  or  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it  in  any  other  way,  you  will 
be  entitled  to  order  from  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  any  paper  named  at  25  cents  less 
than  the  price  quoted.  If  you  desire  to 
see-sample  copies,  address  a  card  to  the 
publishers  for  them.  The  address  we 
give  is  sufficient.  We  particularly  desire 
our  agents  to  send  for  sample  copies,  and 
solicit  subscriptions  for  those  marked  “. 

*  American  Agriculturist,  M.  New  York,  N.Y.  $1.25 

♦Am.  Rural  Home,  IF.  Rochester,  N.Y.  [new]  1.00 

*  American  Reformer,  IE.  New  York. 

American  Bee  Journal.  IE.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Arthur’s  Magazine,  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  M.  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Farmer,  M.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Babyland,  M.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Chicago  Tribune,  TV'.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Country  Gentleman,  IE.  Al'  any.  New  York, 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  VE.  Chicago,  IU. 
Century.  M.  New  York. 

♦“Cottage  Hearth,  M.  Boston.  Mass. 

Continental  Magazine.  M.  Baltimore,  Md. 
♦“Farm  and  Garden,  M.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
♦“Farm  Journal,  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  and  Fireside.  S.  M.  Springfield,  O. 

Fruit  Recorder,  M.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Floral  Cabinet.  M.  New  York, 

Fruit  Grower,  Q.  Clifton.  New  York, 

Farmers’  Review.  IE.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Gardener's  Monthly,  M.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book.  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Golden  Days.  IF.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Golden  Rule,  IE.  Boston,  Mass. 

♦“Golden  Argosy,  IE.  New  York, 

Harper’s  Magazine.  M.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Harper’s  Weekly,  IE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harper's  Bazaar.  TE.  New  \  ork,  N.  A  . 
Harper's  Young  People,  TE.  New  York, 
♦“Housekeeper,  M.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
♦“Household,  M.  Brattleboro.  Vermont. 
♦“Ladies’  Home  .Journal,  M.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
♦“Mechanical  News,  110  Liberty  St.  N.  Y. 
♦“New  York  Tribune,  TV'.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Tribune,  S.  IV'.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  World,  (V  .  New  York,  N.  5  . 

New  York  Times.  TE  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Our  Young  People,  S.  M.  Springfield,  O. 
Poultry  World.  M.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Poultry  Yard.  TE.  Hartford  Conn. 

Poultry  Monthly,  M.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Bulletin,  M.  New  vork,  N.  Y. 
Practical  Farmer.  TE.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peterson's  Magazine.  M.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York. 

Rural  New  Yorker  TE.  New  York,  (with  seeds) 
St.  Nicholas,  M.  New  York,  N.  V. 

Scientific  American,  W.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Southern  Cultivator.  M.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Vick’s  Magazine  31.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wide  Awake,  M  Boston.  Mass.  _ 

♦“Western  Plowma M.  Moline.  Ill. 


Advertisements. 

In  writing  to  any  of  our  advertisers,  yha-e  mtt< 
Hon  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  ohr.fi- 
TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


Western  Rural,  IE  Chit 
Youth’s  Coinpam'on.  TE 


Many 
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paper; 
tip;’.'  rates, 
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READER"  My  price  list  of  Choice  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  for  1884  is  out.  1  cordially  ask  you  to  send/ 
for  it.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  Belleville,  III.  ir 


GILT  EDGE  or  50  Chrome  Cards,  no  two  alike,, 
name  on,  10c.,  J,  H.  PARKER  &.  CO.,  Clinton,  Ct. 


PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  APPLE, 

Plum,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price  list  tree. 

Mention  this  paper.  It  .  S.  JOHNSTON. 

l-b-4  Stoeklcy,  Del, 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  Jo  $500.  Over  2009 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c.  HOO 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B?  O  for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks,  White 

KL  lyjf  VI  O  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $  1  ,OQ- 
per  18.  GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

custom  bind  Side  habness. 

20  per  cent  saved  by  ordering  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

KING  Ac  €0.,  Oivcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  A. 


Six  A, 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  A  O ![)  £1  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  |  ||  ||  II  of  Bees 
w.„  --P1AR1ES.  for  our  Price  Use  *  WWW  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Inrple- 
ments  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
Sc  ILL1NSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  IS. 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


$1  50 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  lO  Pounds.  Sold  ^ 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  tor  $1.50. 

Address.  JONES  OF  lilNUHARlTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  I'OBX. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Daniel  Boone,  Atlantic, 
Mrs.  Garfield,  Prince  of 
Berries,  Jersey  Queen. 


NEW  RASPBERRIES! 

Tyler,  Hansell,  Souho- 
gan.Huj  >e  rb.Gregg.Cu  t  b  - 
bert.  Lost  R  bit  s,  Etc. 


pe  W  CW  O M  B  M ILU w « t  ym-. 

containing  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate,  with  do- 
senptions  of  these,  and  many  o  her  fruits,  &c  .  to 
getlier  with  much  valuable iuformatio..,  sent ! ree. 
15.  S.  ANDERSON,  Cayuga  Lake  Nurser¬ 
ies,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  (Established  1855  > 

NEW  GRAPES  I  NEW  PEARS. 

Duchess,  Prentiss,  Lady  Souvenir  du  Congress. 
Washington,  Victor,  Jef-  President  Drouard.Kief- 
ferson,  Pocklington,  fee.  fer’sHybnd,LeConte,&c 


Time  and  Harvest, 
La  Plume.  Pa. 


J  have  over  150“)  electrotypes  of  fruits,  dowers, 
vegetables*,  orr  amenta!  cuts  etc.,  for  sale  cheap. 
Illustrated  book,  si  owing  every  cut,  25  cents,  (deduct¬ 
ed  off  first  order.)  Send  prints  of.  or  write  for  any 
cut  that  you  want,  A  .  BLANC,  314  N  11th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ICsigraver  for  Florists,  Seeds 
tnor>  and  Nir-servmeu.  •  16t^ 
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iT, 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2  00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 

RREEDlJyG  CATTLE. 

■  HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

California ,  Japan  and  China  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees . 

W.  A.  Sanders.  Sanders,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  2-4 

ELECTROS  or  ERE  ITS  A  FLO  VIPERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EUREKA  I  JVC  UR  A  TOR  8  BROODER 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

FERTILIZERS . 

Lister  Bros.  Newark,  N.  J. 

<*eo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists'  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJVTAMJV  PUMPS. 

-I.  A. 'Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUl  r  «y  FLO  IVER  PLA  TE . 

O.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Pines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Woicott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers . 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

Hot  Water  Apparatus 

Sitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

Labels — WOOD  FOT  AND  TREE. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

JVURSERV  STOCK. 

E,  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Trausou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S,  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 


Paper  Seed-Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York  12—4 

PIG  EXT  RICA  l  OR. 

To  Aid  Animals  in  Giving  Birth. 

IVm.  Dulm,  Avoca,  Pottawattomie  Co.,  Ioa.  3-4 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tilliughast,  La  Plume,  Pft. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SMA  L  L  FR  UIT  PL^fJVTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Gabon,  O. 

SWiJVE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure.  Gabon,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  C’o.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


DS!  S 


MY  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of 

Warranted  Vegetable  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
Market  Gardener.  Planter  or  Dealer  who  intends  to 
purchase  Ten  Dollars’  worth  or  more  of  Seeds,  and 
wants  a  First  Class  Article  at  a  First  Cost  Price. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


NEW  ROSE  SUNSET.  Tb«  most  Valuable  Plan* 
of  the  Season — Introducer  New  COLEUS  GOLDEN 
BEDDER,  most  brilliant  foliage  plant  for  Am.  garden* 
•ent  ont  in  years — Largest  grower  in  tte  world  of 
BERMUDA  EASTER  LILY- All  the  best  NEW 
PLANTS  and  SEEDS — Very  cheap,  but  not  too  cheap 
to  bo  good _ I. urge  illustrated  Catalogue  containing  com¬ 

plete  list*  of  Garden  Supplies  nil  kinds  for 
Country  Homes  free  to  all.  Write  for  it,  address 

F.  R.  PIERSON,  Florist  A  Seedsman. 
Mend*  this  paper,  TatTytOWn  ,  N.  Y  . 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Large  Buyer*. 


mmm  furrower 

mm  l*  MARKER 


(.’.tanoa 

be 

choked 


Gaugi  ^ 

adjustabic^'^^SJI  better 

to  ail  inequai^^alil  fsHr-ith-er 
ities  of  ground.  '  '-dy  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2>j  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  thebusiness ;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.” J.S. Collin*, Moorestoicn,X.J- 
“It  far  exceeds  inv  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
.’heap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sale* 
would  bo  immense.”  E.L.Coy.P/'es.  Wash. Co. Y.)  Ayr. Society 
U  IBI  nAlinUTCN  Manufaet'r,  Moorestown, 
“aWnUUUIstl  8  tN  Burlington  Co,,  N.  J- 


NEW  GRAPES  &  0LD  —  AN  ILLUSTRATED 

.t.  ’c  r*  r  rrn  /  Avl  \  n*: 


|  Mry  V  U  V;  V  WY\  VI 

A  SPECIALITY 
J.e .BUR ROW.  FISHKILL  N.Y. 
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Tt«E  AWD 


1884-SP  KING-1 884. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare' 
your  orders  for  NhVV  aJrt| 
a  \  |;  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Shrubs,  Evergreens. 

»nd  most  pompli'tc  jtenend  Rtopkjo  Ug™Mg“ “„e,i 
mental  Trees*  in  *.nt  T  .  s.  a  >-m.-  t  ip*.  ihlY, 

free  Address  ELLWaMxL It  A  »a«,k 
3It.  Hope  Nurseries,  ltoeliestci,  N. 


Tuberose  “  DouiLiPMBii: 

The  sw  etest  of  Flowers.  I  will  send  2  (  No.  1 )  flowering 
bulbs  by  mail  to  any  address, with  lull  directions  lor 
blooming,  on  receipt  of  15c.  or  4  tor  2oc  D I  ft  N 
^.*,.,1^  vm  ri  pi  v  Sciii)  o  i  rice.  11ig  tollowinfr  1  L-wn  ■  *** 
senl  salrly  by  mail  to  any  P.  O.  on  receipt  of  Pr!)'j  ■ 
12  Carnation  Finns  (monthly),  a  hue  assortment.  p 1 . 
i  Hardy  Scotch  or  Sweet  May  Pinks  <1-  best  f  orts), •  • 

Carnation  Pinks:  new  and  ll  *. 

1 2  Geraniums.  Zonale 
12  G  a  " 


G-  ,i  .«  nu  n  Rone  ]?fenl  and  Oyster 

rind  A  ourmtinn"-'  „  ...  j»aL> 

Shells  in  lUe  *4  Mill  (*•  "  u  0,1  \' ai> 

Circulars  Free.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa 


•xLiSO* 


rai-iimns.  z>onaie.  choice  new  in  12  soyte. 

,  „  Jdiolus.  French  Hybrid,  best-named  varieties  >1. 

hi i3 strut i*cl  J)*'scriptice  t  alttlotfiic  i  I2L1* 

CHAS.  T.  STAR  It*  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  1  a. 

'TO  DTJGEE  €0 NAP.D 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEH»BLOOaiKG 


Power  ills  and  Farm  Feed  ills. 

"—B* rices  IVosn  $5  to  $300»*~ 


Jo  iycs-^taent  ^LrfRCESHOUSES 
BUSSNl^oS  O  t  RQ  a  WAY ,  in  Prerni- 

for  ROStd  alone..  'e  RQSSS  than  most  estab- 
ums  and  ^/*^^‘\,t’  Apotl  'ants  suitable  for  imme- 
hshmen  s  grow.  Strong 1  o  c _  •  post-office. 


„  M  r- 
Bosa  Growers, 

WM.H.  SMITH,  ISSaffl 

(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRY  A.  I)  BEER), 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  _ 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  18S4,  containing  all  ihe 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower. 
VesetaVe.ai  d  nuld  See  Is,  also  Implements  and 
Garden  ltoqui  it  s,  sent  free  to  al-  applicants.  _ 


THB  DANIELS  COMBINED  3 KED  AND  FF.ETI- 

1  JbIZKR  DRILL. — It  sows  all  seeds  and  leGi.iz 
*t  ,ue  s-une  time.  It  has  a  strictly  force  feed.  A 
the  latest  improved  ar.d  best  Drill  .n  the  world lfo._ 
the  gardner  and  onion  grower,  as  the  most  satu 
factory  results  from  its  use  can  be  obtained.  Ben  a 
postal  for  describe  emetdar^  ^  ^ 

Geneva,  Ohio. 


MONTHS 


Farmer  and 
Mm  i  ufactu  i  *er 

BO  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  best  FARM  and  HOME  Paper. 

Sent  ON  TRIAL  Three  Months, 
FK.X2E.  Address  the  FARMER 
AND  MANUFACTURER.  No.  *241  St. 
flair  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


j  13  Lvermooraiug,  or  lo  Dardy,; 
_ for  13  Cimbing,  or  7  Moss  Roses] 

Eidistin^tSOTtsriHbeled.  bymail  for  Many  thousands  ofj 


■WE  LEAD  in  quantity,  quality,  size  ana  ‘C-.-SEvy  *  grTEl 
iplants,  NEW  and  OLD.  Valuable  premiums  GIVEN  AWAY.; 
sBeautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  catalogue  free.  *oui 
B  aould  order  now  tills  advertisement  may  not  appear  again.  3 

WOODS,  BEACH  &  CO.,  New  Brighton,  >a.  * 


t  - 


Gold  Watch  Free. 

Tbe  rvb'khers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the '  well- 

lowing l  Offer  fo  -  '  ^j’arc]l  i^t  will  receive  a  Solid 

thelon^t  verse  m .the  B^eJ^e/swiU  Watch,  worth  $50; 
Gold,  Lady  *  Hunt!  |  8WOT  the  second  will  receive  an 

If  there  be  more  than  cmaV9  Watch?  the  third, 

file gant  Stem-wlndili gy  Each  person  must  send  25  cts . 

a  key-whiding  English h  Vhn will  receive  three  months’  sub- 

*” HOM  §VeSt”hABCToV).  COKK. 


Advertisements. 

BEST  MARKET  PEAR. 

^  90,1)99  PEACH  TREE  *  All (»»■ 

fzT-  “N  varieties  of  new  and  ol  d  Stra  7.  berries, 

* V  ^  CurrantB,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc. 

HllEARlY  CLUSTER 

;  ;  7_*  jffNew  Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 

vJli  m  flr-f  Sin  vie  hill  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one 
\3fi-;  Jf /  picking,  bend  for  J  ree  Catalogue. 

J.  rj.  S,  Aiourestuwn,  S.  J 

Fairview  Nurseries. 

jf  -Established  in  1835.— 

250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 

arly.  |  00,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
\  jj0/  strawberry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acres 

Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
men  ees.  Choice  Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 

Dee.  J.  PERKINS,  IVJoorestowrs,  N.  J. 

109,08©  PEA€H  TBEES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUI  T  and  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  I).  COLE  &  CO..  Bridgeton,  N.  J» 

For  Sal©  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  1  00,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SO&S, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TOBACCO  SEED!! 

PURE  WHITE  BURLEY’  SEED  for 

Sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  from  one  ounce  up. 

My  Seed  is  pure  and  true  to  name,  also  tested  be¬ 
fore  sending  out.  You  have  no  risk  to  run  as  they 
will  all  grow.  Address,  J,  T-  BOGGESS, 

b-2  Felicity,  Ohio. 

Trees,  Trees,  Trees. 

1,000,000  Russian  Mulberry, 

500,000  Hardy  Catalpa.  Prussian  Apricot,  Dwarf  June 
berry,  and  M  -Cracken  Blackberry,  An  immense 
stock  of  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
tines  and  roses.  The  best  silk  worm  eggs  and  text¬ 
books  on  silk  culture.  Send  for  a  price  list. 

Address.  CARPENTER  rf>  GAGE , 
l-b-3  Bower,  Jefferson.  Co„  Neb. 

tig  STRONG  CONCORD 

17  GRAPE  VIMES 

M  ssM  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

Will  fruit  second  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Order  now  for  fall  planting.  Can  ship  af 
ter  October  'A  Mention  "eed-'Tiue  and  Harvest. 

IB.  nFLIESIESIO, 

Chambersmirg  Nurseries. 

*—  Cliaiabersburg,  Pcima. 

Seeds  Given  Away. 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  and 
sample  Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  all  for  2  stamps. 
Tell  all  \*mir  friends  G  W.  Park.  Fanettshurtr.  Pa  *4 

’83%-m3 .POMONA  NURSERIES. 

( Established  1838.) 

/  f\K!EFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 

100,000  Peach  Trees, 

\  W/  1 00  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

V  —1W7  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
GRAPES,  Currants,  &c.  Fruit,  shade 
*nd  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

Sly  WM  PARR  V,  Parry  P.  O,,  N.  J. 

70  M  3yr  Apple  T rees 

Vlso  Cherry.  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and  Or¬ 
namental  Tr"e*.  Evergreens.  Shrubs.  Vines  and 
„ Bulbs  10,000  RUSSIAN  MULBERRIES, 
(mailing  size,  25c  each.)  A  life  experience^  enables 
is  to  grow  everything  offered.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Address,  II.  W.  WILLIAMS, 

12-2  1701,  Perry  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 

THE  “ATLANTIC” 

is,  wiihout  excep+ion,  the  moKt  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  the 

STRAWBERRY! 

$2.00  per  Dozen.  $10.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
tlW~Send  for  Circular , 

Witt.  F.  BASSETT,  fifammonton,  N.  J. 

J^|| 

MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect- Jlo weriny  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
it  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness ,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form , 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “Tiio  Coming 
Early  market  Berry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
Will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  for  free  Catalogue,  with  opinion's  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

{SALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  CS. 

1  AOOS'  STOCK  Or'  PEACH 

Saw  h% 'IJI  Sb  and  Apple  wees,  and 

other  Fruits,  among  which  can  be  found  varie¬ 
ties  suited  to  all  sections.  A  large  list  of  long-keep¬ 
ing  Apples,  Kicfferand  Leconte  Pears,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  Strawberries,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I 
also  offer  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates. 
Apples,  Peaches.  Kieffer  and  Leconte  Pears  sent  by 
mail.  Special  rates  given  when  large  lots  are  wanted. 
Catalogue,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information,  mailed  gratis  to  all  who 
a oply  for  them. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern 
and  Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Del. 

t 
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SE2B-T1ME  AiN©  HARVEST. 


RELIABLE 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

-  piEs 

their 


I  wish  to 

following  POINTS 

orders:  Allseeds 


sold 


P 


by  me  are  warranted 
Arlf:uli|u  Of*\ iahle.  to  the  extent  that  I  re- 
hU  all  orders  which  pro\e  otherwise.  I  stdl 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Htostttrms  charge  25  to  GO  percent,  more  than 
,SS5f  admit  their  seeds  are ‘worth,  because  you 
don't  need  tt^onn^ACEon  ^  see(ls  sdd  by 


05 

05 

05 


Oz. 

25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Lb 


I 


PREPAY, 

w< 


eight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office 
o  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

If. 

^  all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of 

i  on  if  nackets  only  are  taken. 


20 


20 

20 


10 

10 

10 

10 

GO 

GO 

60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 


.75 


75- 


.555= 


30.00* 

•moo 


or 


*1.00,  if  packets  only 

|2T  All  PACKETS,  and  all  seeds  which  ar ^ 
htTwirrfinT  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
orioled  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  \ 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quai  t. 


Beans,  Bush . 

Golden  Prize  Kean, 

Ivory  Pod  Wax,  wiute . . . . 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white 
Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled, 

Early  Black  Wax ... . ... . .  •  •  -  •  • 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  while,  late , 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

Early  Feejee . ■•••• 

Large  White  Marrow  rat . . 

Dwarf  Horticult  ural . 

Canadian  Wonder . 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter.  . 

Concord . . 

Large  Lima . 

German  Wax . . . 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima  • 

Corn. 

Early  Marblehead .  w 

Amber  Cream,  New, .  11 

Early  Minnesota . 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

Stowell’s  Evergreen .  m 

New  Egyptian ...... .. 

Red  and  White  Rice  1  < 
Waushakum  Field . . . 
Longfellow’s  Field .... 

Peas.  ,  ,  ... 

Those  Prah  marked  ai  e 
marked  a  are  extra  early: 
t  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2 %  ft. 
a*  Lax  ton’s  Alpha,  3  ft.  .. 
c«  Philadelphia  Extra  Early 
a* Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  l  it. 
b*McLean’s 


at  peck  rates. 
PM.  Lb. 

Peck. 

20 

30 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

.  15 

'  50 

4.00 

.  15 

50 

| 

4.60  1 

10 

30 

2.00 

10 

30 

2.50 

10 

30 

2.00  j 

10 

30 

3.00 

10 

:50 

1.60 

..  10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

•n  10 
..  10 

40 

— 

30 

1.00 

...  10 

30 

1.00 

wrinkled  sot  l 

5.  Those 

medium 

:  c,  late. 

Beets.  PM' 

New*  Eclipse,  true, . •  •  *  •  J.l: 

Early  Egyptian . 

Dewing’s  R<«d  Turnip .  J® 

Yellow  Turnip  •  •  •  .  5.’ 

Long  Smooth  Bloody . 

A  hove  Varieties  Mixed . . 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

Yellowr  Globe .  J® 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

Imperial  Sugar . . 

Broccoli. 

Early  Puiple  Cape . '  ™ 

White  Cape . 

Walcheran .  1U 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

Early  Snowball .  rv 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  .  **' 

Early  London . 

Nonpareil . . . 

Lenonnand’s  Short  Stem ... 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . • 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va~ 

ripttes  marked  *  will  he  filled  t >x>m  our  celebrated. 
-Puget Sound  Stock ”  which  have  given  fe  great?* 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  ice  ever 
crown  seeds  of  these  varieties  wi  l 
25  per  cent,  lower  rates  in  quantity  ifvanr  a 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow .  F5 

Very  Early  Favorite . 

Early  York . •  • . 

‘"Berkshire  Beauty,  N ew, ... 

*  Early  Bleichfield. . . . . . 

'  True  Jersey  Wakefield  .  tu 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch .... 

Large  Early  Oxheart, .  £ 

Early  Winningstadt  ....... 

-•  Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead ....  » 

*  Premium  Flat  Dutch  •  •  •  •  - - 

*Lata  American  Drumhead  —  d;> 

*  Marblehead  Mammoth .  Vo 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy . 


Red  Dutch . •  — 

Early  Bark  Red  Erturt. 
Above  Varieties  Mixed 

Carrot . 

Early  Short  Horn . 


Danvers 


Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Celery. 


La  Plume  Chestnut,  New,. 
Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf. . . . 


10 


10 

64  ft.  10 
10 

„  _ _ Advancer,  2  ft.  .  10 

/,*  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft. ; ...  k 
b*Cartev"S  Premium  Gem,  Ha  ft.  n> 
(i*  Strata  gem,  2  %  ft.  ••••■••  • 

5* Pride  of  the  Market  26g  ft. 

(-^Yorkshire  Hero,  5Va  ft . 

c* Blue  Imperial,  3  ft.  ...... 

^Champion  of  England,  •>  tt. 
c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft 
e  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat, 

Asparagus. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

Early  Purple  Giant  A i-g^ni-ciui  do 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . .  m 


ft. 


..  15 
15 
10 
10 
.  10 
10 
.  to 
PM. 


35 

35 

30 

40 

30 

30 

35 

50 

50 

30 

30 

30 

40 

25 

Oz. 

10 

20 


25 


2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.50 

1.60 

1.60 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

2.50 
1.00 
Lb. 

0.75 

1.50 


New  Golden  Dwarr . 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

Boston  Market . 

Sandringham  . . 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, 
Above  Varieties  Mixed 

Chicory. 

Large  Rooted 

(a  ress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass 
Water  Cress . 

Cucumber. 

Tailby's  Hybrid.  New. 


Early  Russian . 

Peerless  Early  While  spin- 

Green  Prolific . 

Long  Green.. ... ...  ••  •••• 

Above  \  a  riel  les  Mix  eu  . . . . 

Endive. 

vreen  Curled  . 


15 

50 

15 

50 

.  05 

15 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

20 

10 

20 

05 

15 

05 

15 

05 

25 

05 

25 

05 

25 

05 

25 

05 

25 

05 

25 

05 

25 

10 

35 

..10 

30 

05 

10 

05 

10 

05 

10 

05 

10 

..  05 

10 

.  15 

10 

10 

25 

05 

25 

10 

25 

.  10 

25 

.  05 

25 

.  10 

50 

05 

25 

.  05 

25 

..  05 

25 

.. . .10 

30 

05 

10 

.  .  05 

10 

GO 

05 

20 

.  .  05 

20 

20 

. .  05 

20 

.  .  05 

20 

05 

20 

8.00 

8.0ft’ 

2.00 

•LOP 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00- 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00- 

4.00 

5.00* 

4.50* 

1.2-7 
1.54* 
1.25 
1  .otv 
LGO 


3,06- 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


05 


05 


20 


1.25 


1.25 


2.00 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 


Plant. 

Long  Purple  . . 

improved  N.  Y.  Purple _ 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple. 

Striped  Gaudalupe . 10 

Long  White  China . 10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10 

Oourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  .  15 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

Early  White  Vienna .  10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10 

lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage .  05 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, 

Hanson .  05 

Victoria .  05 

(Early  Curled  Simpson .  05 

"True  Boston  Market .  05 

White  Seeded  Tenni  shall .  05 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball .  05 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05 

C«eek. 

Lar^p  Scotch  Flag  . . .  05 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana . 

Nutmeg .  05 

Skillman’s  Netted .  05 

improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

Green  Citron . . .  05 

Pine  Apple .  05 

Jenny  Lind .  05 

Surprise,  New,  . 

iBay  View,  New, . 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New, 

Netted  Gem . .  05 

Hackensack  .  05 

Christiana  Orange .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05 

Water  Melon. 

The  “Boss,”  New,  . 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded  . 

■Cuban  Queen,  New .  05 

Phinney 's  Early .  05 

Striped  Gipsey .  05 

Ice  Cream  .  05 

Mountain  Sw(eet .  05 

Ferry’s  Peerless .  05 

Citron.  (Tor  preserving,)  . . . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05 

Mustard. 

White  French . .  05 

Black  American .  05 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  oven 

marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 
Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, .... 

Early  Red  Globe . 

*  Yellow  Globe  Danvers .  05 

:cRed  Wethersfield .  <x> 

-■'Large  Yellow  Dutch .  05 

White  Globe .  ,05 

White  Portugal .  05 

New  Queen . 05 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

Giant  Rocca .  05 

‘Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  . . 

Early  Round .  05 

New  Maltese  . 05 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled .  05 

Pepper. 

IVew  Golden  Dawn 

Sweet  Bell  or  Bull  Nose .  10 

Large  Sweet  Mountain .  10 

Red  Cayenne .  10 

Spanish  Monstrous  (New)  . . 


PM. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

10 

50 

- — 

10 

80 

10 

50 

— 

.  10 

60 

— 

.  10 

60 

.  10 

60 

15 

50 

— 

10 

35 

5.00 

10 

35 

5.C0 

.  10 

35 

5.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

20 

2.00 

05 

30 

4.00 

05 

95 

4.00 

ar> 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

‘1.26 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

,  05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

10 

2.00 

05 

10 

2.00 

05 

10 

1.50 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

10 

1.26 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

05 

05 

60 

05 

05 

60 

rver 

of  those  sorts 

at  75  cts.  per  pound. 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.(0 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

iM 

10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

10 

10 

- — 

Pulnpkiti.  j 

Mammoth  Tours . 

Large  Cheese . 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

Connecticut  Field . 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

Early  White  Turnip . 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

French  Breakfast . 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed _ 

China  Rose  Winter . 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

California  Mammoth  White.. 
Winter  varieties  Mixed  ....... 

Rhubarb. 


Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.80 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster, 

White  French  . . . 

0;5 

15 

1.50 

Spinach, 

Round  Leaved  . 

0o 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Squash, 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New, _ 

.05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

On 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Hubbard . . . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . . . . 

05 

to 

1.25 

Mammoth . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

10 

30 

Spanish  Long  Leaf . 

10 

30 

Tomato.  -1  Oz,  at  ounce 

rates. 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

30 

4.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  .... 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

10 

50 

5.60 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New, . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Acme . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

500 

Red  Currant . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Paragon  . 

05 

30 

4.C0 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy . . . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Golden  Rural,  New . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed ..... 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip.  PM.  Oz. 

Lb. . 

New  White  Egg . 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn . 

05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Ball . 

05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip 

1 » 

White  French,  or  Sw’fc  German 

05 

10 

80 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow 

05 

10 

80 

Brill’s  American  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Shamrock  Swede.  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

80 

Herb  Seeds,  PM.  Oz. 

PM. 

Oz. 

Coriander .  05  .20 

Dill _ 

05 

.25 

Horehound . .  10  50 

Sage  . . 

05 

20 

Summer  Savory .. .  10  30 

Saffron 

05 

25 

Sweet  Marjoram..  10  40 

Lavender . 

10 

30 

Caraway .  05  15 

Sweet  Basil  10 

40 

Sweet  Fennel .  05  20 

Thyme 

.  .  • . 

10 

50 

isaae  F. 

Tillinghast, 

La  Flume, 

I.aolt’a 

Co 

•  % 

Fa. 

PM. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

. .  .05 

10 

85 

05 

10 

.85 

05 

20 

— 

05 

05 

.45 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.50 

05 

10 

1.50 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

10 

1.50 
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u\r.  r> .  DB-A-TTEH-isoaNr, 

MANUFACTURER  of 

The  Most  Celebrated  and  Unquestionably 
T7ie  Best  and.  Cheapest 

Berry  Crates  &  Baskets 

—AND  — 

Fruit  Packages 

xnxr  tt jsies. 


MT.  JEWETT,  McKEAM  CO.,  PA. 


EXPLANATION 
of  iay  moving  to  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 

For  years  my  timber  lias  not  been  of  a  satisfactory 
quality,  and  being  determined  to  suit  all,  near  as  in 
human  power,  and  compete  with  any  and  all  com¬ 
petitors  I  have  moved  my  entire  works  here.  lam 
among  oceans  of  timber  adapted  to  my  business,  and 
with  this  immense  advantage,  together  with  my 
many  years  experience  and  every  known  facility ,  I 
am  sure  of  pleasing  my  customers  better  than  I  ever 
yet  have  done.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  orders  entrust¬ 
ed  to  me  will  be  satisfactorily  filled  every  vjay.  I 
earnestly  desire  you  to  read  all  this  matter  slowly 
and  duly  cousider  it,  because  every  bit  of  it  is  to 
every  grower's  interest. 


1  can  show  some  of  mv  Orates  that  have  been  in 
use  every  season  for  six  or  eight  years,  and 
are  now  in  good  order,  and  still  being  used. 

Read  Every  Word,  Berry  Grower*. 

I  OFFER  YOU  MV  New  AND  IMPROVED  CEHHY  OkAYSS 

and  Baskets 

with  the  utmost  confidence  of  their  giviug  the  great 

EST  POSSIBLE  SATTSAFCTION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT:  Long 

experience  has  learned  me  much,  and  I  know  I  now 
offer  twice  as  good  a  crate  as  I  ever  .made'  before. 
Growers  make  the  greatest  mistake  in  their  business 
in  using  poor  packages.  The  finest  fruit  is  often 
ruined  by  shipment  in  poor  crates  and  baskets,  and 
the  nidsc  successful  growers  admit  these  facts,  and 
use  only  the  very  best;  procurable.  Having  secured 
the  unprecedented  low  rates  of  third  and  fourth- 
class  freight,  none  can  And  one  reasonable  objec¬ 
tion  to  'buying  my  crates  a  nd  baskets. 

1WPOBTANT, 

Remember,  that  all  railroads  charge  on  any 
number  of  pounds  below  100  same  as  they  do  on  100, 
therefore,  as  my  crates  and  baskets  weigh  but  twenty 
pounds,  you  can  get  5  crates  for  the  same  amount  of 
freight  you  can  any  less  number,  hence  it  is  a  great 
saving  to  order  not  less  than  5;  however,  I  will  send 
what  is  ordered,  if  but  one.  Growers  cause  them¬ 
selves;  severe  losses  and  inconvenience  by  ordering 
their  crates  and  baskets  too  late,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  often  receive  them  too  late  for  use.  F.very 
grower  should  certainly  have  his  crates  on  hand, 
stenciled  and  all  ready  for  use,  fully  tnree  or  four 
weeks  before  actually  needed,  and  should  order  then: 
early  enough  to  positively  insure- their  due  arrival 

FACTS! 

One  of  the  very  greatest  and  strongest  proofs  of 
the  superiority  of  my  packages  is:  I  have  received 
voluntary  testimonials  from  the  leading  growers 
and  horticultural  writers  throughout  the  United 
States,  who  have  used  and  sold  them  for  ten  years. 
The  testimonials  herein  should  certainly  satisfy 
every  grower  in  this  country  of  the  perfection  of  iny 
crates  and  baskets  without  my  own  testimony.  So 
positive  am  I  that  all  purchasing  my  crates  and. 
baskets  will  be  abundantly  satisfied.  I  agree  to 
promptly  refund  the  money  paid  for  them  if  they 
are  not;  which  leaves  no  room  for  loss  or  disappoint 
merit.  As  I  have  without  doubt  the  best  crates 
and  baskets  in  use,  and  being  determined  to  have 
them  the  cheapest;  in  use  as  well,  I  have  reduced  my 
prices,  so  they  now  are  lower  than  any  other  man 
ufacturer,  affording’  me  but  a  narrow  margin,  and 
i  hope  for  adequately  increased  sales  in  consequence. 

1  give  all  but  my  narrow  profit  to  the  grower. 

The  crates  always  include  the  proper  number  of 
baskets  for  each  crate.  Extra  baskets  75c.  pier 
100.  A  32-qt.  crate  will  hold  100  quart  baskets  nested. 

My  crates  and  baskets  are  now  in  use  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  most  of  the  territories.  I 
would  say7 /unselfishly,  and  with  positive  knowledge 
from  ten  years,  large  experience  in  handling  fruit, 
that  ail  bony  packages  made  of  paper  are  a  failure, 
and  growers  lose  much  and  destroy  the  nice  appear - 
ance’of  their  fruit  by  using  them.  If  not  for  my  un¬ 
surpassed  facilities,  cheap  labor  and  materials,  I 
could  not  sell  my  crates  near  as  low.  Any  customer 
that  has  not  al  ways  received  the  best  satisfaction 
will  please  write  me  at  once,  and  I'll  endeavor  to 
make  it  so.  If  I  have  suited  growers  so  universally7 
heretofore,  I  am  satisfied  my  packages  this  year 
will  give  so  much  better  satisfaction  my  business 
should  continue  increasing. 

NOTICE  that  I 'have  reduced  my  prices  again, 
while  other  manufacturers  have  advanced  them, 

MY  CRATES 

I  have  so  greatly  improved,  that  they  are  certainly 
as  strong  again  as  the  <  1 1  style:  made  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  wood  and  NAILED  TWICE  AS  WELL  WITH' 
DOUBLE  THE  QUANTITY  OF  WROUGHT  NAILS.  Tbfc- 

covers  are  one  piece  and  whole,  and  so  strongly 
cleatect  with  clin<  bed  nails  they,  cannot  split  or  warp 
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They  are  far  better  anl  perfectly  ventilated,  ami  ! 
berries  cannot  get  dusty  in  them.  The  corners  are  j 
iron  bound  and  veuy  strong.  They  have  the  very 
best  quality  of  three  inch  strap  hinges  well  put  on,  j 
and  v.  ill  wear  as  long  as  the  crates.  Also  the  cele-  j 
brated  Delaw  are  hinged  crate  hasp— the  very  best 
Ik  all  respects  invented.  The  bottoms  are  very 
strongly  nailed  in.  I  make  mostly  32  quart  size  this 
year,  because  nine-tenths  order"  32  qts.  instead  of 
any  other  size.  They  are  24  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  15J^ 
in.  high.  The  partitions  are  best  1  ever  made,  and 
will  wear  well. 

My.  pint. crates  are  identically  same  style  and  qual-  i 
ity  as  32  quart  size,  only  smaller  in  proportion — ar 
veiyv  pretty  little  crates  indeed. 

Always  order  some  extra  partitions,  as  you  will 
need  them.  In  addition  to  all  the  above,  I  may  safe]} 
say  my  crates  are  the  handsomest  in  appearance  of 
any  in  use. 

MY  QUART  BASKETS 


Are  equally  well  made  as  the  crates,  and  of  the 
best  material  in  use.  They  have  neat  and  strong 
round  corners,  and  the  bands  well  nailed;  are  two 
or  three  splint,  or  staves,  as  shown  in  cut.  Being 
smallest  at  the  bottom,  the  sides  help  support  the 
fruit,  and  can  be  nested  close,  and  thereby  save  very 
much  freight.  They  fit  nearly  all  the  crates  in  usey 
and  therefore  can  be  used  by  probably  eight  out  of 
tea  who  have  crates  and  merely  need  baskets.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will  outwear  any  basket  in 
market.  The  freight  on  1,000  is  but  a.  trifle,  and 
often  no  more  than  on  500  or  less — bear  this  in  mind. 
They  are  so  firm  and  stiff,  the  berries  not  only  carry 
perfectly  safe,  as  they  would  in  a  tin  dish,  but  make 
them  appear .sA much  fresher  and  brighter,  grocers 
prefer  them  to  any  other.  Berries  do  not  settle  down 
in  my  baskets  the  way  they  do  in  other  makes.  I 

COULD  NOT.  GIVE  YOU  ANY  BETTER  BASKET  EVEN  FOR 

810  or  $12  per  $1,000. 

I  make  pint  baskets  that  will  fit  almost  any  pint 
crate,  host  quality. 

Heretofore,  I  have  in  >t  used  as  long  or  heavy  tacks 
as  I  should,  hence  this  season  I  have  used  long  tough 
lacks  That  make  the  baskets  far  more  strong  than 
ever  before.  P.esides  I  have  used  better  and  tougher 
wood  for  bands— birch,  which  makes  smooth,  strong 
corners  that  will  seldom  break.  X  have  made  the 
gizb  so  perfect  that  neither  seller  or  buyer  can  find 
fault  as  to  measure.  I  make  the  2-stave  basket  most¬ 
ly,  now  being  preferred  by  nearly  all;  but  buyers 
may  have  their  choice.  When  orders  do  not  state 
which  kind,  the  2- stave  will  bo  sent,  and  cannot  fail 
to  suit. 

I  also  now  make  best  baskets  more  flaring,  so  they 
nest  much  closer  and  do  not  crowd,  thereby  protect¬ 
ing  and  preserving  the  bauds  better. 

1000  best  baskets  weigh  125  pounds. 

"liomeniber  the  freight  on  25  pounds  is  as  much 
as  on  100  pounds— so  order  accordingly. 


ItliVISKD  PRICES. 

Best.  Crates  &  Baskets 

MADE  UP. 

5  to  10  32-qt.  crates,  32  qt.  baskets,  complete, 
90c.  each. 

15  to  25  32-qt.  crates,  32  qt.  baskets,  complete, 

30  to  40  32-qfc.  crates,  32  qt.  baskets,  complete, 
80c.  each. 

50  to  100  32- qf.  crates,  32  qt.  baskets,  complete, 
75c.  each. 

Quart  baskets,,  per  thousand,  $7  00. 

Pint  baskets,  per  thousand,  $6.00. 

Extra  partitions,  each,  5  cents. 

No  charge  for  boxing  or  carting. 


Price  Crates  without  baskets -deduct  70c.  per  100 
for  bankets  and  will  tell  you. 

Best  Crates  and  Baskets  in  Flat, 

Some  growers  desire  to  save  much,  freight,  and 
$2  00  or  mere  per  thousand  on  their  baskets  by  pur¬ 
chasing  in  flat.  I  put  them  up  in  2,000  lots  in  flat,  at. 
54.50  per  l.t'O J.  with  bauds.  Best  crates  in  flat,  60 
ents  each,  but  net  sold’ in  lots  of  less  than  10,  With 
tails  and  corner  irons  to  makeup,  with  partition > 
>! ready  made  up.  Either  best  baskets  and  crate* 
mu  be  made  up  easily  and  well  by  any  one  who  can 
i tail  a  box  together  properly,  but  I  don't  advise  it 
unless  -one  has  enough  knack  and  interest  to  do  it 
neat  and  well.  I  will  furnish  the  material  in  a  strictly 
first-class  manner,  at  above  prices,  and  if  properly 
made  up  cannot  fail  to  please  and  be  No.  1.  On  all 
my  best  packages  in  fiat,  I  will  prepay  freight  to 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  west,  or  New  York,  Boston. 
Albany,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  east,  when  or¬ 
ders  amount  to  $20.00  or  over. 

Forms  to  make  on  free  when  1 , 000  to  5,000  baskets 
are  bought,  but  for  less  number  forms  will  be  25  cents 
each. 

Grrower® 

Having  cheap  crates  that  require  a  little  different 
shape,  cheap  baskets,  smaller,  larger,  higher,  or 
lower,  and  want  3,000  or  over,  I  will  cut  them  ex¬ 
actly  the  size  they  want,  to  order.  I  can  cut  out  any 
order  in  from  three  to  five  days  from  the  time  re¬ 
ceived,  up  to  May  15th  or  June  1st,  When  I  get  very 
busy,  it  may  take  sometimes  longer,  but  all  possible 
effort  will  always  be  made  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
Growers  are  certainly  wrong  in  not  sending  orders 
when  manufacturers  are  not  busy,  in  December  or 
January. 


8  lb.  size,  with  wood  covers,  per  doz.  baskets,  70e. 

12”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  •”  ”  60c. 

8  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  50c. 


Admitted  by  all  who  have  used  them  to  be  the 
best  made,  strongest,  neatest  and  most  durable  and 
cheapest  they  ever  used,  and  I  guarantee  all  who 
may  buy  them  in  the  future  wrili  find  them  what  l 
represent  them  to  be.  They  will  make  several  trips, 
if  desired.  They  cost  no  more  freight  to  ship  any¬ 
where  than  any  other  basket;  at  my  extremely  low 
prices  I  believe  it  to  the  interest  of  growers  every¬ 
where  to  use  them.  I  have  furnished  growers  who 
commenced  using  them  every  ensuing  season,  and 
my  customers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Texas,  for 
all  my  packages. 

Do  not  buy  your  baskets  before  seeing  what  I  can 
do  for  you.  My  Grape  Baskets  this  season  will  be* 
made  so  as  to  nest,  and  will  have  bales  sent  loose, 
so  I  can  ship  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  nested, 
same  as  quart  baskets,  and  freight  will  be  very  low; 
this  will  give  growers,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the 
best  and  cheapest  Grape  Baskets  in  the  world.  Will 
allow  good  commission  to  sell  for  me. 

IJO’O'X’XOIE! ! 

t  want  an  agent  in  your  place  for  my  celebrated 
Fruit  Packages,  and  if  you  will  act  for  me,  will  allow 
you  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  quart  Baskets,  and  will 
allow  10  per  cent,  on  Crates.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  them  to  sell  them,  as  they  invariably  sell  them 
selves  by  their  superior  style  and  quality.  Some  of 
my  agents  makes  $200  to  $400  during  the  three  spring 
months.  Try  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.  You  take  no  risk,  as.  if  the  goods 
do  not  suit,  they  may  be  returned,  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded  without  delay  or  parley.  I  am 

CERTAIN  I  CAN  PLEASE  YOU  EVERY  WAY.  If  yOU  Can’t 

act  for  me,  w  ill  you  please  have  the  kindness  to  hand 
this  to  a  good  party  who  would  like  to  moke  some 


tiling  easy  and  surely.  If  you  will  send  me  the 
names  of  all  the  berry  growers  in  your  place  I  will 
send  them  circulars ;  and  if  you  will  order  of  me, 
I  will  amply  reward  the  favor  by  sending  you  an 
extra  number  of  baskets.  Growers  will  often  pay 
an  extra  price  by  having  the  goods  Where  they  may 
be  seen  and  examined  easily.  Please  answer  this 
and  very  much  oblige. 

Remember,  if  any  baskets  are  offered  you  less 
t  han  I  offer  them,  they  are  a  cheap,  sleazy  and  poor 
basket  unfit  for  use."  I  make  immense  quantities, 
with  extensive  machinery,  and  well  know  I  sell  as 
cheap  as  any  responsible  concern  can  sell  strictly 
first-class  baskets,  and  do  as  they  agree  every  way. 


To  compete  successfully  with  Illinois  and  Michigan 
manufacturers  of  cheap  crates  and  baskets  and  enable 
growers  to  know  almost  exactly  what  their  freight 
will  be,  I  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  orders  of  $20  and 
over,  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Detroit,  Toledo,  C  leve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  or  Indianapolis,  which 
must  enable  you  to  buy  my  packages  less  than  any 
other,  and  I  warrant  them  good  as  the  best  made, 

every  way.  „  ,  ,. 

On  large  orders  I  will  make  very  satisfactory  dis¬ 
counts,  and  I  will  not  be  undersold  if  you  will  giye 
me  a  fair  chance  to  sell  to  you.  Let  me  know  in  time 
and  I  will  surely  suit  you  in  every  way. 


Cheap  Crates  and  Baskets. 


Painted.  Crates. 


Many  growers,  everywhere  will  ship  in  cheap  or 
gift  crates,  despite  any  reasons  or  argument  to  the 
contrary. 

As  I  can  make  these  cheap  crates  and  baskets  as 
well  as  can  be  made,  having  every  facility,  I  make 
ihem  of  same  style,  size  and  quality,  used  about 
Cobden,  111.,  and  all  fruit  centres  of  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  and  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  made 
in  Michigan  or  elsewhere,  and  the  standard  size  and 
style.  I  make  the  honest  qt.  size  baskets,  and  16  qt. 
and  21  qt.  crates,  all  out  of  very  best  timber,  and 
handsome  in  appearance,  and  I  guarantee  them  t< 
suit  whoever  wants  this  style  of  crates.  I  ship  them 
only  in  flat,  and  identically  same  way  as  others  who 
make  same  style.  Are  light,  strong  and  awful  cheap 
The  reputation  I  have  on  my  best  packages  is  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  the  qnality  of  these.  A  sample 
order  will  convince  you.  When  material  becomes 
t  oo  dry  to  make  up  well,  soak  it  in  hot  water,  oi 
better,  steam  it. 

Those  cuts  represent  the  baskets  in  flat  and  made  up. 


I  will  paint  all  best  crates  a  neat  color  for  10  cents 
each  additional.  It  adds  very  greatly  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  preserves  them  much  longer,  making 
the  entire  package  with  the  fruit  look  exceedingly 
line  and  rich. 

Different  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Crates. 

I  shall  make  a  liberal  quantity  of  40-quart  crates, 
m  all  respects  equal  to  my  32-quart  style,  only  just 
one  tier  of  baskets  higher,  and  sell  them  at  51-00, 
made  up  with  40  quart  baskets  and  all  partitioned. 
I  also  have  the  same  as  last  year’s  style,  upright 
slats,  but  shall  make  mostly  of  the  horizontal  slats 
as  shown  by  the  cut  (figure  1.)  All  who  have  seen 
the  horizontal  slat,  32-  quart  crate,  prefer  it  to  the 
upright  slats,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  suit  the  best- 
same  price  as  upright— take  your  choice.  Any 
warding  different  sizes  of  crates  than  I  manufacture, 
will  be  promptly  informed  whether  I  can  make 
them  and  the  cost,  by  writing  to  me  and  giving  full 
description  of  the  article  wanted.  # 


For  Peaches,  Pears.  Plums,  Grapes  and  small 
fruits  made  to  order,  if  ordered  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  follows: 

bush,  box  per  100,  in  flat, . 

^  ”  ’  . . .  o«5d 

V)  11  „  M  ”  .  4.50 

,,  i)  n  ii  r  00 

10  lb.  Grape  box  per  100,  in  flat, . •  3.50 

15”  ”  ”  ”  ”  .  4.50 

Freight  paid  same  as  on  cheap  basket  and  crate 
stuff. 

SUGGESTIONS 


From  Growers  as  to  any  improved  Fruit  packages, 
or  any  they  may  prefer,  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  1  will  make  any  hind  they  want  to  order  if  in 
largo  lots. 

Diamond  Market  and  Grape  Baskets, 


16  qt.  crate. 

24  qt.  crate  is  same  style  and  appearance. 

Use  154  oz.  Swede’s  iron  tacks.  I  furnish  forms  1 
to  make  the  basket  on  free.  Tacks  at  cost  60  cents 
per  pound.  Quart  baskets  in  bales  of  500  and  1,000 
each.  No  less  than  500  sold. 

The  crates  are  made  of  3  pieces,  for  ends  and 
centre,  and  good  stuff  for  sides.  Be  careful  to  get 
centre  piece  in  centre  in  making  up;  use  3-penny 
nails.  I  give  full  count,  so  all  should  run  over,  and 
not  short. 

The  standard  quart  measures  5  inches  square,  2  11-  j 
16  in.  deep;  the  bands  3  7-16  in.  wide,  and  hold  an 
honest  quart  and  no  more.  A  man  or  smart  boy  can 
make  up  1,000  quart  baskets  in  a  day.  Order  so  you 
can  make  up  at  your  best  leisure  time,  winter  or  I 
-pring. 

i’hxces 

One  bale,  500  quart  baskets,  in  flat, . $1.50 

One  bale,  1.000  ”  ”  ”  2.85 

One  bale.  100  16-quart  crates  in  flat, .  6.00 

One  bale,  100  24  ”  ”  ”  8.00 

Directions  for  making  up  sent  with  each  order. 


I  expect  to  make  soon,  equal  every  way  to  any, 
in  quality  and  price. 

CAMMED  GOODS  BOXES 

I  can  make  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner, 
and  cheap  as  is  possible  to  make  good  boxes.  Write 
me  for  estimates.  Furnished  in  flat  or  shook  or 
made  up. 

I VATO RATED  FRUIT  BOXES  also  made  to  order. 

AM  Kinds  of  Veneers 

Cut  to  order  of  any  thickness,  used  in  making  many 
kinds  of  small  boxes,  for  honey,  seeds,  confectionery, 
headings,  oil  can  jackets,  etc. 

Car  Load  Lots  a  Specialty, 

{  And  furnished  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  please, 

!  and  quality  simply  unsurpassed. 

Florists,  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners, 

Supplied  with  any  kind  of  veneer,  plant,  mailing 
boxes  or  anything  they  use  in  my  line.  Write  me 
for  any  desired  information. 


f 
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I’iclting  Stancis, 

Hiding  (1  quarts,  either  for  best  or  cheap  baskets, 
2D  cents  each  made  up,  or  20  cents  in  flat. 


Will  advise  me  of  any  one  who  offers  better  induce¬ 
ments  than  I  do,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  and  will 
meet  or  better  it,  as  I  will  surely  do  all  lnvnan  power 
can  do  to  please  customers. 


Item  it  in  the  most  con  venient  way. 
Perfectly  safe  and  best  by  Registered  Letter . 

NOTICE  I 

Raving  thoroughly  perfected  my  machinery  and 
facilities.  I  can  positively  assure  growers  that  there 
will  he  no  delay  in  tilling  orders,  as  has  sometimes 
l>een  the  ease  heretofore.  My  stock  will  be  made 
during  the  winter,  and  properly  dried  and  seasoned, 
>,o  there  cannot  he  any  mouldy  baskets.  Besides, 
being  dry,  they  will  weigh  less,  and  thus  make  less 
freight..  Shall  till  every  order  within  five  days  from 
the  time  received,  and  design  to,  and  probably  will 

till  them  sooner  if  In  my  power.  If  anything  don’t 
suit,  inform  me  at  once,  and  I'll  correct  it. 

XJ3NT3I>3ES2rt.JEoT^5u.3XrX>, 

That  the  reason  I  sell  such  good  fruit  packages  so 
cheap  is,  that  I  make  them  in  winter,  when  my 
factory  would  otherwise  be  idle;  hence,  in  winter, 
while  labor  and  material  is  very  low,  1  can  man¬ 
ufacture  baskets  very  cheap,  and  can  afford  to  sell 
first-class  goods  less  than  basket  manufacturers  who 
have  no  other  business. 

Cheese  Factory  Scale  Boards. 

Furnished  in  large  lots  cheaper  than  any  other  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Will  pay  you  to  see  what  I  can  do*  Write 
me  size  and  how  many  you  use;  also  what  you  pay 
now. 

Best  Wood  Bitter  Plates  Made. 

Descriptive  circular  on  application. 

X  &XT-A-XL-A.3XT,X,DE!3E! 

Freight  shall  in  no  case  exceed  what  it  would  he  or 
ever  has  been  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  and  often  less. 
Also  the  delivery  of  all  goods  at  their  destination. 

SV1T.  JEWETT 

Is  in  McKean  Co  .  Pa.,  only  4  miles  from  the  famous 
Kinzua  Bridge — the  longest,  highest  and  greatest 
bridge  in  the  United  States.  Here  I  have  timber 
mst  as  and  when  J  want  it  at  my  very  door.  In 
Buffalo,  orders  were  often  delayed  by  not  having 
proper  and  enough  timber. 

invariably  filled  first.  Don't  wait  till  season  is  upon 
you,  order  just  as  early  as  in  your  power  and  save 
money.  They  won't  spoil. 

JtfCWill  contract  to  furnish  large  quantities  of 
special  styles  and  shapes  of  anything  in  my  line. 
Write  me  for  any  desired  information. 

Very  Respectfully, 

N.  I).  BATTERSON.  31 1.  .Jewett,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

To  \ ii riser y men.  Seedsmen,  Ac.,  wfio 
Receive  litis  Paper. 

Jf  you  will  send  me  a  list  of  your  customers  1  will 
send  you  in  exchange  more  than  w  hat,  you  send  me, 
so  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  value  to  you:  my 
names  are  all  New,  Fresh,  Genuine  and  of  very 
best  class  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  you  w  ill  act  as  agent  for  me,  I  will 
place  your  name  on  my  ‘  agency  list,”  and  enquiries 
from  your  tcpvn  will  be  referred  to  you.  No  reason 
♦  why  you  cannot  handle  my  goods  at  a  nice  profit, 
and  if  there  was 'none  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  you  to  have  them  on  hand  for  the  accommodation 
of  your  customers,  who  certainly  would  appreciate 
it  very  much:  so  it  would  be*  mutually  advantageous 


AGENCIES. 

My  goods  may  be  found  at  the  following  places: 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 

N.  W.  Graft.  Shore,  N.C. 

Limeback  Bros.,  Salem,  N.  C. 

B.  L.  Ryder  &  Sons.  Chambersburg,  I 

t '.  M.  Horton.  Johnson,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

B.  P.  Barber,  Colbrook.  Ashtabula  Co..  Ohio. 

D.  W.  Gray,  Elmwood,  Jll. 

!  Smith  &  Son,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Henry  Avery,  Burlington,  la. 

A.  T.  Mai  tin,  Delphi.  Tiid. 

H.  L.  Wright,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Beckett  Bros.,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

N.  W.  Crawford,  Fast  Carmel,  O. 

A.  R.  Duncan.  Jr..  t>8  Bond  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Thus.  R.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

r.  W.  Scott:  A:  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1  think  any  odc  of  the*gentlemen  named  in  my 
testimonials  would  procure  my  goods  for  any  who 
prefer  ordering-  thus. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

My  customers  will  do  me,  a  very  great,  favor  to  keep 
this  paper  or  at  least  the  leaf  this  circular  is  printed 
<>u.  as  this  is  my  full  circular  sent  in  this  manner,  so 
you  w  ould  appreciate  it  more,  besides  being  a  large 
advertisement  for  me.  If  it  is  not  appreciated  now  : 
it  rna\  be  sometime. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

S.  BURNETT,  Fruit  Grower,  Vincennes,  lad.: 
The  baskets  and  box-stuff  came  in  good  order  on 
short  notice;  and  entirely  satisfactory,  cheap  freight 
and  honest  count.  Indeed.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
-freight  six  hundred  miles  *ICc.  per  cwt„  when  from 
Western  factories  they  charge  more  than  twice  that 
sum  for  two  hundred  miles. 

HAMMONTON  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION. 
Z.  U.  Matthews,  See’y,  Hammonton,  N.  J. :  The  car¬ 
load  of  quart  berry  baskets  received  from  you  last, 
June  gave  good  satisfaction  with  our  members.  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  against  them. 
They  are  strong,  cheap  and  light.  The  corners  being 
we!!  closed,  make  them  valuable  for  shipping  rasp¬ 
berries.  You  may  e.vpeet  on  order  for  our  entire 
■"'K.pply  ne-,et  season. 

W.  G.  SMITH,  Eureka,  111.:  We  are  now  using 
your  cheap  crates  and  baskets.  Wo  consider  them 
the  best  gift  packages  in  our  knowledge;  could  not 
be  cheaper  or  belter.  What  will  you  charge  for  a 
car  load  next  season? 

E.  3IESSMORE,  Minerva,  O. ;  Had  six  acres  in. 
strawberries,  and  used  your  crates  and  baskets.  1 
find  for  lightness,  durability  and  cheapness,  they  are 
the  best  1  have  ever  used.  They  give  satisfaction 
every  way. 

MARK  AY.  JOHNSON  A  CO..  Seeds,  Axe.  Atlanta, 
Ga. :  Your  fruit  packages  have  given  satisfaction. 
Thev' are  cheap  and  well  suited  for  the  purposes  and 
transport  fruit  in  good  order. 

GEO.  WIRT,  Keithsburg.  Ill.:  Your  crates  and 
baskets  all  satisfactory,  light  and  strong;  my  com¬ 
mission  men  are  pleased  with  them. 

RALPH  EVANS,  Brant,  N.  Y.:  The  fruit  crates 
and  baskets  came  promptly.  You  have  made  some 
improvements.  They  are  well  made  and  st  rong  at 
corners.  Your  quart  baskets  are  just  right  in  size 
and  quality:  you  will  have  my  future  orders. 

J.  N.  .JORGENSON,  Henderson,  Ky.:  Your 
baskets  and  crates  are  of  superior  quality,  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  cheap  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  higher 
priced  packages  of  other  makers,  and  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

ALEXANDER  LEWIS,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.:  Used 
your  packages  two  years ;  am  well  pleased  with  them. 
Like  them  better  than  anv  other. 

B.  L.  SEELY,  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis  :  Am  so  well 
pleased  that  I  shall  use  no  others.  Think  there  is 
nothing  l  etter  or  cheaper  made;  they  recommend 
themselves 

FRANK  FORD.  Rav-nna.  Ohio.  Large  grower 
of  small  Unit*  and  pint  t  .  for  sale,  says:  1  used  your 
baskets  and  crates  exclusively  rhe  past  season,  and 
they  gave  ihe  best  of  sa‘i>  faction. 


SEEO-TillE  AW)  HARVEST. 


ALBERT  GR^ENICHER,  Jasper,  Tennessee:  Am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  cheap  baskets,  &e. 

C.  P.  LAWRENCE,  E.  Pepperrell,  Mass.:  Your 
crates  and  baskets  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
Have  compared  with  six  other  kinds  and  consider 
yours  the  best.  Cannot  see  how  any  reasonable  man 
can  find  fault  with  them. 

B  F.  JOSLYN,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. :  Crates  and 
baskets  all  right,  and  must  say  I  don’t  see  how  they 
can  ba  improved, 

WM.  GOODEN OW,  Muncy,  Pa.:  Parties  whom  I 
ship  to,  write  to  me  that  I  had  the  neatest  and  best 
looking  packages  of  any  they  had,  I  advise  the 
painting  of  your  crates.  You  will  receive  my  future 
orders. 

From  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST:  Everyone 
who  sends  fruit  to  market  .should  understand  that  it 
is  sold  by  its  appearance.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the 
variety  or  its  haver  that  sells  it,  but  it  must  look 
tempting  to  the  buyer.  He  must  consider  his  pack¬ 
ages.  The  crate  made  by  N.  I>.  Patterson  has  met 
with  much  acceptance*  by  growers,  as  combining 
strength  (it  being  well  secured  at  the.  corners)  with 
lightness  and  proper  ventilation. 

PARSONS  &  SCOY1LLE,  wholesale  dealers, 
Evansville,  Ind.:  Having  handled  your  crates  and 
baskets  with  much  satisfaction,  we  snail  look  to  you 
for  our  supply  next  spring.  For  cheapness  and  du¬ 
rability  they  are  unexcelled. 

M  BRAYTON.  Utica.  N.  Y.:  Berries  retail  quicker 
and  better  from  your  crates  and  baskets  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  used. 

From  OHIO  FARMER:  Batterson’s  Crates  and 
Baskets  are  the  invention  of  a  Commission  Merchant, 
who.  by  his  experience,  ascertained  just  wliat  was 
needed,  and  then  went  to  work  and  produced  it. 
These  Crates  and  B  iskets  are  light,  durable,  neat, 
and  secure  free  circulation  of  air,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  essential  to  safety  and  preservation  during 
transit. 

From  RURAL  NEW  YORKER:  N.  D.  Batterson 
is  an  enterprising  and  trustworthy  manufacturer. 
He  makes  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  that  commend 
themselves  to  all  practical  fruit  shippers,  as  evinced 
by  their  almost  universal  use. 

From  WESTERN  RURAL:  All  profits  on  berries 
are  often  lost  by  using  poor  packages.  Batterson’s 
Orate  has  come  largely  into  use,  the  best  evidence  of 
its  utility. 

From  INDIANA  FARMER:  From  the  testimonials 
of  prominent  fruit  growers  who  have  used  them, 
there  would  seem  nothing  better  or  cheaper  in  the 
market. 

WM.  BENNETT,  South  Carollton,  Ky.:  They 
carry  fruit  to  perfection.  My  corn-mission  men  say 
rev  berries  seii  two  cents  per  quart  more  than  any 

0  J* 

D.  "McHENRY,  Circleville,  Ohio:  Your  baskets 
gave  good  satisfaction.  I  handled  more  than  100 
bushels  of  berries  in  them  and  had  none  spoil. 

E.  G.  SCHOONLSY,  Sparta,  Ont. :  Having  used 
thy  crates  and  baskets  for  two  seasons,  l  can  recom 
mend  them  as  the  strongest,  neatest  and  best  venti 
fated  I  have  ever  seen. 

G.  N.  RUSSELL,  Cresco.  Ia.:  Find  your  crates 
and  baskets  very  satisfactory.  Are  neat,  light,  yel 
strong,  easy  to  pack,  easily  handled  and  cany  fruit 
safely. 

JAMES  MULLEN,  Selma,  Ala.:  I  am  perfectlv 
satisfied  with  your  crates  and  baskets.  They  are 
compact  and  strong,  and  the  best,  without  exception. 
I  ever  saw, 

J.  C.  DILLON,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.:  Your 
crates  give  good  satisfaction.  For  cheapness,  dura 
bility.  and  for  preservation  of  the  berries  in  shipping. 
I  ask  for  no  better. 

R.  C.  MARKHAM,  Middletown,  Conn.:  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  for  strength,  durability  and 
lightness,  your  crates  and  baskets  are  the  best  I  have 
overused.  After  using  mine  I  find  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  purchased  of  you. 

EZRA  JONES,  Lansing,  Mich.:  I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  afford  so  good  a  crate  so  cheap. 

A.  TRASK,  Saginaw,  Mich.:  Your  packages  give 
berries  a  fresh  an  tempting  appearance  in  market, 
and  fruit  retains  it£  freshness  best  in  them  of  any 
I  ever  used. 


J.  A.  FELTERS,  Lancaster,  Ohio.:  Your  crates 
and  baskets  have  no  superior  for  easy  handling, 
neatness,  durability,  ventilation  and  compactness, 
ind  will  carry  strawberries  one  thousand  miles,  as 

I  have  reason  to  know. 

JOSEPH  PRICE,  Warwick,  Md.:  My  crates  cams 
to  hand  in  good  order  and  am  much  pleased  with 
them. 

MARION  WELSH,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio:  You  hav® 
reached  perfection  in  your  crates  and  baskets  in 
durability  and  cheapness.  Have  tried  all  crates  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  have  discarded  all  but  yours,  which  I 
now  us  *. 

OLIVER  DODGE,  Nashua,  N.  H.:  Hereafter  I 
shall  only  use  your  crates,  as  I  consider  them  the 
best  in  use. 

P.  M.  TAYLOR,  Pittstown,  N.  J. :  Give  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Would  recommend  to  all.  For  cheapness, 
neatness  and  durability,  they  surpass  all  I  ever  saw. 

G.  R.  ASHURST,  Paris,  Ky.:  Most  complete  I  ever 
saw.  Are  admitted  by  all  who  see  them.  Would 
not  do  without  them  at  double  the  price. 

T.  L.  WHITACRE,  East  Rochester,  O.:  Your 
baskets  and  crates  I  have  used  eight  years,  and  have 
given  good  satisfaction. 

WM.  DANNER,  Can.il  Fulton,  O.:  Used  your 
packages  two  seasons,  and  they  are  as  good  as  new, 
and  paid  for  themselves  every  season.  Growers, 
order  your  own  crates  and  save  middlemen's  profits. 

A.  L.  RENO,  Rochester,  Pa.:  Best  I  ever  saw. 
Show  fruit  to  best  advantage.  Pay  for  themselves 
every  season. 

D/ H.  ODELL,  Brant,  N.  Y.:  Your  new  crates  I 
consider  much  better  than  old  style.  They  are 
stronger  and  better  ventilated.  Your  new  quart 
baskets  proved  very  satisfactory— well  made,  and 
corners  hold  back  raspberries  weil;  'a  great  consider¬ 
ation. 

T.  H.  ROBERTS,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. :  Am  very 
very  much  pleased  with  the  baskets.  Always  get 
goods  according  to  orders  from  you. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Conneaut,  O.:  We  think  your  new 
crates  and  baskets  the  most  complete  we  ever  saw. 
Would  especially  recommend  to  those  obliged  to 
ship  berries. 

H.  LEH,  Allentown,  Pa.:  Your  goods  have  given 
entire  satisfaction.  All  my  customers  are  pleased 
with  them. 

JOHN  B.  DAVIS,  Byrsysville,  O. :  Y’our  crates 
and  baskets  prove  to  be  as  recommended.  Am  well 
pleased  with  them,  and  if  need  more  shall  send  for 
yours. 

SILAS  RUGGLES.  Three  Rivers,  Mass.:  YTour 
crates  received  last  spring  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I 
raised  1,200  quarts  of  berries  and  marketed  in  your 
packages. 

WM.  M  VRSH,  Centreville,  Pa.:  The  crates  and 
baskets  purchased  of  .you  were  splendid  None  in 
city  of  Titusville  delivered  berries  in  as  good  order 
as  I.  Berries  brought  1  and  2e.  per  quart  more  m 
your  basket,  than  auv  others 

JOHM  HELLSTOM,  Wellsburg.  W.  Va. :  Your 
crates  and  baskets  are  the  strongest  and  best  in  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  been  in  business  25  years  and  these  crates 
are  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

JOHN  FULLII  VRT.  Miracle.  Ind.:  The  crates  and 
baskets  bought  of  you  last  spring  I  found  superior  to 
any  I  ever  saw.  My  fruii  sold  quicker  and  at  higher 
prices  than  any  other  berries  sold  about  here.  I  want 
more  next  spring. 

W,  W.  HOLT,  North  Cohocton;  The  baskets  which 
I  bought  of  you  were  the  best  for  the  money  l  ever 
used.  The  parties  who  had  me  order,  10,000  in  all, 
of  your  baskets  for  them  were  well  pleased,  and 
will  look  no  further  for  their  supply  this  year.  You 
sell  them  so  cheap  that  none  need  to  be  without  a 
good  supply  who  raise  berries,  Success  to  you. 

Don’t  Fnil  to  Keep  this  Paper. 

Address  all  orders  plainly, 

N.  D.  BATTERSON, 
S$i.  Jewett, 
R^cKears  Go.,  Pa, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


18  Kt.  Heavy  Rolled  Gold  Solid  Rings . 
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make  BEAUTIFUL  and  VALUABLE  gifts  to  a  Lady,  Gentle¬ 
man  or  Child,  a  id  in  order  to  secure  new  customers  for 
goods  ©f  our  manufacture  we  will  forward  POST-PAID  to 
any  address  in  the  Unit  d  States  or  Canada,  one  of  our 
HEAVY  18  KARAT  IIOLLED  GOLIl  RINGS,  either 
in  H  ARE  HOUND  or  BAND,  on  receipt  of  only  SEVEN- 
TY-TWO  (72)  CENTS  in  Postage  Stamps  or  Money,  and  if 
y  ou  desire  we  will  engrave  any  INITIAL,  NAME,  MOTTO  or 
SENTIMENT  on  the  inside  of  the  ring  WITHOUT  EXTRA 
CHARGE,  providing  you  CUT  OUT  this  advertisement 
and  mail  to  us  with  amount,  on  or  before  MARCH  1st.  1884. 
At  the  same  time  we  send  your  r  ng  we  will  mail  v  ou  a  b  n- 
dle  of  our  Catalogues,  and  feel  sure  you  will  be  so  nighly 
pleased  with  the  ring  and  that  it  will  give  such  satisfaction 
i  at  v  u  will  oblige  us  by  distributing  Catalogues  sent  you 
amongyour  friends,  and  at  same  time  showing  them  the 
BEAUTIFUL  RING  you  have  received  from  us.  You 
can  in  this  way  assist  us  in  selling  other  jewelry  of  STAN- 
D  \T1D  QUALITY,  which  we  manufacture  from  new  and 
oH  inaf  designs  and  GUARANTEE  TO  GIVE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  We  can  only  make  a  profit  by  o  r  FUTURE  SALES. 
Remember  the  ring  we  will  send  you  w  1  be  HEAVY  18 
K  \R  V  l'  ROLLED  GOLD  a  d  this  unprecedented  offer 
is  "onl v  made  to  in  roduc  *  our  jewelry  and  Catalogues  in 
vourvic  itv.  You  could  find  nothing  more  appro  r fate  to 
rive  if  you  wish  to  make  a  WEDDING,  BIRTHDAY  or 
CH  USTM4S  PRES  NT  than  one  of  these  beautiful  rings 
w  tli  engraving  on  the  inside.  Our  company  is  OLD  ES- 
TATU  ISKED  and  RELT ABLE, manufacturing  FI ■; ST-CRASS 
and  VALUABLE  jewelry  from  the  PRECIOUS  METALS.  We 
c  n  only  send  out  a  LIMIT!  D  N  UMBER  of  rings  at 
price  named,  and  to  PROTECT  ourselves  from  jewelers 
ordering  in  o  ’antities,  we  will  insert  this  advertisement  m 


this  paper  but  ONE  TIME,  hence  require  you  to  CUT 
IT  OU  T  and  send  to  us  that  we  mav  know  you  are  entitled 
to  the  BENEFITS  OF  TH  S  OFFER.  Under  no  cir  urn- 
stances  will  we  send  ore  than  two  rings  to  any  one  family, 
but  after  you  order  and  other  rings  are  desired  we  will 
furnish  18  KARAT  SOLID  GOLD  RINGS,  at  prices 
given  in  our  Illustrated  Ca  alogue,  ranging  from  $5.00  to 
plif 00  each.  If  you  wish  one  i  ing  send  t  is  advertisement 
and  72  ce  its,  if  you  wish  two  rings,  send  this  advertisement 
and  $1.44.  If  more  ihantwo  rugs  are  desired  you  must 
pay  l  ull  prices.  To  ascertain  size  r  ng  you  wear,  cut  a 
pi  ce  of  paper  so  it  will  just  meet  around  the  fingor 
and  send  the  slip  to  us.  State  kind  of  ring  wanted,  BAND 
or  HALF  ROUND,  and  ergravlng  wished  on  inside”.  ALL 
RINGS  ARE  FORWARDED  ON  DAY  ORDER  IS  RECEIVED. 
CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OS  »’  and  send  to  us 
b  fore  MARCH  1st,  1884.  It  is  s  fe  to  said  small 
amounts  through  the  mails,  or  you  can  send  b.v  Money 
Order  or  Regis'  ereji  Letter.  This  offer  w  11  never  be  made 
agaiitoth  read  rs  of  this  paper.  Call  or  Address, 


THE  STANDARD  JEWELRY  CO.,  266  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


F[\ee  Bottle 

OF  A  SPEEDY  AND  PERMANENT 
REMEDY  FOR  THIS  DISORDER,  WITH 
VALUABLE  TREATISE  WILL  BE  SENT 
TO  ANY  SUFFERER  GIVING  NAME, 
POST  OFFICE  AND  EXPRESS  ADDRESS . 


to  D^H.G.ROOT, 

183  Pearl  St.  —  NEW  YORK. 


This  beautiful  instrument  will  accurately  foretell  the  changes 
in  the  weather  48  hours  in  advance,  and  will  indicate  the 
changes  of  temperature.  This  instrument  is  built  on  scientific 
principles,  and  pronounced  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  simplicity 
by  every  ODe.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  ornament  for  any 
household.  Its  size  is  7^x434-  I  will  send  this  beautiful  in¬ 
strument  free  for  four  two-cent  postage  stamps  to  cover  postage. 
I  will  also  send  free  an  illustrative  book  containing  a  choice 
selection  of  Sentimental  and  Humorous  Songs,  whi  li  will  be 
well  worth  keeping.  I  send  these  free  simply  to  introducejny 
goods  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  Send  four  two-cent  postage 
stamps  to  cover  postage.  Address 

FREDERICK  LOWEY,  90  Eleventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  BEST  CHANCE  YET. 

$3.40  for  38  Cents,  Stamps  or  Silver. 

Any  one  sending  me  the  address  of  io  married  persons, 
and  38  cents  will  receive  by  return  mail  a  package  of  goods 
that  net  $340  including  an  extra  heavy  gold-plated  ring 
worth  fi.  I  have  a  fine  variety  ot  goods,  and  make  this 
sacrif  ce  to  secure  future  orders,  on  which  1  expect  my  profits. 
Any  one  can  makes  bushel  of  money  by  acting  now. 

Address  J.  D.  HENRY-  Box  127.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


FOH  14  CTS. 

50  N  ew  Style  Chromo  Cards  with 
name  andthiselegantlittlePock- 
et  Companion  (2bladed)forl4 
cts.  in  stamps.  5  packs  and  5  Companions,  50  cts.,  Sample  Book,  25 

cents.  CAPITAL  CARD  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


•  ©  |«99l9tie9@999«(l 


LADIES 


the  SOCIAL 
_ _ VI  SITOR, 

largest  and  best  story  paper,  6  Months 

_ _  on  trial,  and  a  Beautiful  GOLDEN 

WORK  BOX,  containing  100  Best  Needles;  2  Steel  Bod¬ 
kins;  3  long  Darners,  2  short  and  2  extra  fine  Darners;;;  Wool, 
2  Yarn,  1  Worsted.  1  Motto,  2  Carpet  and  3  Button  Needles; 
1  Safety  Pin;  1  Gold-Plated  Chemise  Stud;  1  E  egant  Silver- 
Plated  Thimble;  1  Beautiful  Gold-Plated  Lace  Pin,  and  1  pair 
Elegant  Lake  George  Diamond  Earrings,  lor  50  cts.  Stamps 
taken.  This  great  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  paper  m  new 
homes  We  guarantee  the  premiums  alone  cannot  be  bought 
at  any  store  for  less  than  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed-  or 
money  refunded.  Order  nOW»  and  secure  a  Bijr  Bargain. 

Address  TIig  Socicil  Visitor,  Box  3139,  Boston,  Mass. 

Men,  women,  boys 

_ _ .or  girls  can  have 

.  .  _  _  .  .  -  _  steady  work  at  home  in  a  nice,  light 

business  and  free  from  anvthing  of  a  humbug  or  catchpenny 
nature.  Can  be  done  at  home,  in  odd  hours,  or  as  steady 
work ;  no  peddling  or  canvassing,  is  strictly  honorable,  and 
will  bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else  S3  to 
$10  PER  DAY  made  without  hindrance  to  present  occupa¬ 
tion.  Full  particulars,  valuable  information,  and  fifteen  sam¬ 
ples  to  commence  on,  free.  Send  10c.  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising, etc.  If  you  want  to  make  money  easily,  rapidly  and  hon¬ 
orably,  address  EDWARDS  &  CO.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

I  I  I  I  w  I  steady  work  at  hi 


A  BOON  TO  WOMEN. 

PAINLESS  CHILD-BIRTH. 

SECOND  EDITlON,  givim-  complete  instructions 
now  the  pains,  perils,  difficulties  and  dangers  cf 
thild  birth  can  be  avoided.  Enlarged  to  300  pages  by 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  ‘"Diseases  of  Women,” 
with  complete  directions,  prescriptions,  etc.,  for  home 
management,  in  plain  language.  A  safe  guide  for 
the  sex.  Every  ladv  should  have  a  copy.  Prepaid, 
11.50.  AGENTS  WANTED  Address  the  author 
”1”  DR.  J.  H.  DYE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  Book  of  over  100 

_  Pages  gives  diagrams  of  all 

the  stitches  and  complete  instruction  in  the  art  of  Cro« 
dieting  and  Knitting.  We  give  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  several  very  handsome  patterns  of  Window  and  Mantel 
Lambrequins  with  cotton  twine,  and  lor  Crocheting  and 
Knitting  more  than  titty  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  including  dgings,  I, ace  Collars,  Mittens,  Gloves, 
Babys’  Socks  and  Mittens,  Afghans,  Shawls,  Quilts,  Caps, 
Purses,  &c  It  also  gives  instructions  in  Kensington,  Ara- 
sene  and  all  other  kinds  of  Embroidery,  Lace  Making,  Rug 
Making,  &c.  Price  35  cts.,  Four  lor  SI.OD.  Book  of  100 
designs  for  Embroidering,  Braiding  &c.,  25  cents,  The  two 
above  books,  post-paid  50  cents 

Address  Ratten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  St.  JIT.  Y. 


CROCHETING. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  Its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  inlts  efficacy, 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  ttiis  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex¬ 
press  &  P.  0.  address,  DR,  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  8t.,  N,  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BURPEE’S*  iMsiaMilM‘WATERME*LON 

As  the  introducers  of  the  now  celebrated 
Cuban  Queen,  webring  before  the  public  for  the 
first  time,  an  entirely  distinct  a!' d  most  valuable 
Watermelon.  BUBPEE’S  MAMMOTH 
1BONCLAD  has  such  decided  points  of  supe¬ 
riority  that  it  will  speedily  become  a  popular 
favorite  with  all  lovers  of  fine  melons,  while 
for  market  it  is  unequaled.  The  shape  is  the 
most  perfect ;  skin  handsomely  striped  ;  flesh 
beautiful,  dainty  red,  more  crystalline  than 
any  other  melon  ;  most  delioious,  rich  sugary 
flavor  ;  flesh  never  mealy,  always  firm,  remark¬ 
ably  solid.  Burpee's  Mammoth  Ironclad  grows 
uniformly  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety  known.  Under  ordinary  cultivation  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  melons'weighing  from  60 
to  TO  lbs.  each,'  and  the  entire  crop  averaged  60 
lbs.  Vigorous  growth,  matures  early,  and  is 
.  ,  _  ,  ,  .  the  most  productive  variety  known.  Themelons 

are  truly  Ironclad,  and  have  even  been  dropped  from  the  shoulder  of  a  man  without  bursting.  The  hard¬ 
ness  or  tenacity  is  in  the  outside  coating  or  enameling  of  the  skin.  Without  exception  the  best  variety  for  shippinq 

gygUlfJK.aa  S  Smpt.V’r?;  $100  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1884 

RIIRPFF’^  fifll  HFM  HFART  1  FTTIIPF  Entirely  new;  most  attractive,  mammoth,  firm  head? 

UUnlLL  0  WULUull  ncrtni  LlI  IUUCi  delicately  curled  leaves,  most  beautiful  golden  yellow 
heart,  and  remains  of  superb  quality  for  weeks  during  hottest  weather.  Packet,  25c.;  5  packets,  $1.00/ 

ARtMARIf  Attic  nCITErS*  I  0n  receiPt  of  "0  Cents  in  postage  Stamps,  we  will  -emi  one 
nblvl  fill  l\H  DLL  UlTLlV  ■  pht.  each  of  the  two  rare  novelties  above-named,  aloneworth  the 
price,  and  also  one  packet  each  of  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem  Musk  Melon,  sweet  as  honey,  and  a  gem  in-  I 
Burpee’s  Imp.  Bid.  Turnip  Beet,  best;  Etampes  Cabbage,  earliest;  Burpee’s  Surehead 
Cabbage,  all  head,  and  always  sure  to  head;  Bound  Yellow  Dan  vers  Onion;  New  Bed  lioeea  Oiler,  im¬ 
mense  size,  mild;  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  large,  sweet,  red;  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip,  improved;  1 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  prolific  and  excellent ;  Early  Eons  Scarlet  Budisb  ;  Burpee’s  Improved  Lonir 
Orange  Carrot,  best ;  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip,  earliest,  handsome,  and  Elvingstou’s  New  Favor-  i 
lte  tomato.  OCT*  The  above  15  Packets  are  worth  Retail  Value,  $1,50:  but  we  will  seiid  the  Entire 
U°JLU^tl^n..bLM«  '  P°stPaid'  t0  an.f  address  for  ONLY  50  CENTS  IN  STAMPS,  or  5  collections  for  >  2. 

rllR  lira  F  nni  I  AR  we  will  send  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  and  ALSO  one  packet  each  I 

lUla  UllL.  UllJLLHn  of  the  following:  Camn’.ian  Wonder  Bean,  dwarf,  delicious  flavor  as  string 


unsurPassed  for  summer  ;  Salsify,  long  white  ;  Spinach,  new  thick-leaved  round,  and  Bur¬ 
pee  s  Climax  Tomato,  justly  so  celebrated. 

(p*  The  SO  VABIETIES  new  and  choice  Seeds,  as  named  above,  amount  to  $2.75  ACTUAL  VALUE, 
but  we  will  mail  the  entire  collection  for  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAB.  This  is  certainlv  the  greatest  offer  ever  made 
oy,hn3\w  lab^ l,ul1‘s,ze<i  P«eket8,  with  illustrations  and  full  directions  for  culture  printed  on 
eacn.  _e  are  OB1G1NAI  OBS  and  not  imitators  of  this  plan  of  placing  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  before  the  public  at  less  than  half  usual  price.  BI  BPEE’S  SEEDS  are  warranted  first-class  in 
^ery  reject,  re weQusil,  none  better,  and  >v®  are  determined  to  prove  their  superiority  to  all  who  will  try  them. 

I  fill  ft  for  1884,  to  be  given  to  the  growers  of  the  best  Vegetables  and  Farm  pro- 

ZDiLiLiLv  ,.m  *>urPee  3  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  Catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this 

and.  Set  them  to  send  with  you.  8  complete  Dollar  Collections  (in  all 
90  packages  of  Seeds),  mailed  for  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  • 

FLOWFR  SFFflS  PU  ^  ^Is^^TION  of  Asters,  Balsams,  Pansy,  Petunia, 

I)oublZ  Z1n»»la.  »?  a»  TEN  Packets,  most  beautiful  va- 


TCrb  otort^ pi ate ^  he"  ? ^ V A  ^  f°r  1^y,(Price  '0  cts.),  120  pages,  hundreds  of  illustrations,' ""witVil^su! 
Efjv.  irn,iTTres  best  and  most  complete  Catalogue  of  the  kind  published.  BURPEE’S  ABBIDGED 
CATALOGUE,  tmhlarceUlustt^tedcircuiar  of  BUBPEE’S  WELCOME  OATS,  will  be  mailed  FREE 

W.  ATLFF  BIIRPFF  A,  fifl  Philadelphia,  pa.  Warehouse.,  No.  475 

™  I  ttt  0Unr  kb  Ou  UUl  and  477  N.  5th  St.,  A:  476  and  478  YTork  Ave. 

“  ~  ®  ‘ 


My  Specialty.  An  immenet 
'  stock  of  all  the  standard  and  new 
varieties ,  including  II  an  sell, 
Souhegan,  Tyler  and  Superb 
Raspberries ;  Early  Harvest 
Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Early  Cluster 
Blackberries; Atlantic,  I>-u nlcl 
'  Boone,  Manchester,  Old  Iron 
Clad,  Park  Beauty,  Prince  of 
Berries  and  James '  Vick  Straw¬ 
berries ;  Jessica,  Pocklington. 
Early  Victor,  Moore's  Early  and 
Lady  Washington  Grapes;  Fay's  Prolific  Currant 
dtc  ,  &c.  Also,  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kind¬ 
embracing  Nut  Rearing  Trees. 

HANSEL  L,  of  which  I  am  the  introducer,  is  the 
eavliest  and  most  profitable  of  all  Raspberries — laroe 
bright  crimson,  hardy,  productive,  firm.  The  qreai 
Raspberry  for  both  Vi  or  th  and  South.  Send  for 
full  account  and  accurate  victure  of  it.  Also  my 
brilliantly  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  truthful  de¬ 
scriptions  <  id  engravings,  with  much  valuable  inf  or 
mat  ion  on  j  fuit  culture— mailed  free. 

_  ,  LOVETT.  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 

Introducer  of  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  db  Manchester 
Strawberry  j_6 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown  seed.  Circular  Free 

3.  W.  Hall,  Coulbourne,  Som  Co..  I?Id.  1 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOCD 

BUTTER. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  for  I  lluetrated  Catalogued 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  16th  Street,  Phila.  Pa 


$6CL 

5-TON 

JONES! 

■  JARE  BEAM. 

FREIUHT. 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE 

Bold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  aizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamto:.,  n.  y. 
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advertisements 


The  NEW  TOOLS 

season,  together  with  recent  improve 
inents,  place  the  “PLANET 
,1  r.”  harm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  all  Com¬ 
petition. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  «  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine  Street 
Pbila. 


ing  fully  the 

“PLANET  Jr.’ 

Horse  Hoes, 

Drills, Wheel-Hoes  & 


we  offer^f  SEND  NOW, 

this  ^  _  4%  4^  if  you  are  inter¬ 

ested  in  harming, Garden¬ 
ing  or  'trucking,  for  our 
Catalogue  con¬ 
taining  32  pages 
and  over  40  illustra¬ 
tions, 
describ- 


I 


r 


ip 
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rREAP  IT 
^ytHROUCH 


Our  Special  "FARH  and  GARDEN” 
Offer !  An  unequalled,  opportunity  to  secure 
the  “ Farm,  and  Garden”  for  one  year.  Abso¬ 
lutely  FREE,  and  a  supply  of  Choicest 
GARDEN  SEJK1>S  at  a  trifling  cost .  We 
send  the  “Farm  and  Garden ”  (the  monthly 
rAn  •*•**■■■  Farmers’  paper)  one  year  FREE  with  each 

FOR  TR I A  |Tr*ul  Dockage  “F”  of  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds- 

_  _  *  %#i*  0  make  the  offer  to  induce  you  to  try  our  Seeds, 

t7 introduce  thTnTnto  thousands  of  new  homes  this  season.  We  want  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  to  give 
.horn  «  fair  honest  trial.  Package  “F”  contains  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  New  Favor¬ 
ite®  Tomato.  Excelsior  Cabbage.  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Boston  Market  Celery,  Green  *  ringed  Lettuce, 
Vt  ii  iii  ill  nth  lied  Onion.  Sugnr  Parsnip,  Long  Scarlet  Radish,  Boston  Market  Cucumber,  Purple-top  Tur¬ 
nip,  liiy  View  Melon  ;  also  Superb  Pansy  (which  alone  sells  for  50e.)  Usual  pr.ee  of  these  Seeds  is  $1.80: 
add  the  price  of  the  “ Farm  and  Garden”  50c.,  making  $2.30,  and  see  what  we  give  for  ONLY  PUl/i 

_  SKI  MI  All  f'D  rgJIili  for  the  best  Vegetables  grown  from  our  Seeds.  Competition  open 

fill  IffMtlsi  Jr  ti  fc,  P/1  i  V  ifl  W  to  all  purchasers  of  these  trial  packages,  and  no  others.  Full 
*3rUculars,and  directions  sent  only  with  each  package.  Order  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  offer  ever  made, 
articulars  ana  .  Manual  sent  with  each  ordei.  Send  vour  address,  with  50e.  in  cash  or  stamps,  and  receive  the  Seeds 
and  the  paper  one  year,  all  fully  prepaid,  and  we  will  enter  jrour  _came_to .compete  for  the 


6a 

lorr's 

by  return 


mail, 


Cash  Premiums. 


;  paper  one.  year,  an  iuny  prepaid,  _ ... 

C.  W.  DORR  &  C0..334Fourt*i  St.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


refer 


BEST 


Circulars  free.  We 


Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Tlie 
Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 

Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without  rub. 
bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
in  a  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Rands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
JinCNTC  III  ft  U TCn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price,  & 8. 00. 
HuEfi  I  0  WHI1  I  EL U  Agents*  sample,  S3. 50  Also  the  cele- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price, 
editor  cf  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie9  Pa. 


lithe  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 
Strong  Net-Work  Without  Barbs.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paint(or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time. 
It  ii  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
W«  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  Date#,  made  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competitions  neatness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  ana 
cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Onto,  also 
Chiapeit  and  Neatest  All  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Anger.  Also  manufac- 
tMre  JRussell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper. 
SEDGWICK  BROS,  Mf’rs..  Richmond  Ind. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Host  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Print, 
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Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JOKES,  III-:  PAYS  THE  FBEIUHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

IONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
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BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 


Better  than  grandeur,  letter  than  gold, 

Than  yanks  and  titles  a  thousand  fold 
Is  a  healthy  body  and  mind  at  ease. 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please ; 

A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another’s  woe, 

And  share  its  joys  -with  genial  glow, 

With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold, 

All  n.  I  n  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear, 

ThOuJ*i  toil  for  bread  is  a  humble  sphere, 

Doubly  blessed  with  content  and  health, 

Untired  by  the  lust  or  cares  of  wealth ; 

Lowly  living  and  lofty  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  man's  cot; 

For  mind  and  morals  in  nature’s  plan. 

Are  the  genuine  test  of  a  gentleman. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repose 
Better  than  gold  is  the  poor  man’s  sleep, 

And  the  balm  that  drops  in  his  slumber  deep. 
Bring  sleepy  draughts  to  the  downy  bed 
Where  luxury  pillows  its  aching  head, 

But  he  his  simple  opiate  deems 
A  shorter  route  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  thinking  mind, 

That  in  the  realm  of  books  can  find 
A  treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore. 

And  lire  With  the  great  and  good  of  yore; 

The  sage’s  lore  and  the  poet’s  lay, 

The  glories  of  empire  pass  away ; 

The  world’s  great  dream  will  thus  enfold. 

And  yield  a  pleasure  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  old  is  a  peaceful  home, 

When  all  the  fireside  characters  come, 

The  |hrine  of  love,  the  heaven  of  life, 

Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife; 

Or  trAd  with  sorrow  by  Heaven’s  decree, 

The  bossings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold, 
And  center  there,  are  better  than  gold. 

The  peasant  Spring,  the  joyous  Spring! 

His  cburse  is  onward  now; 

He  comes  with  sunlight  on  his  wing. 

And  beatty  on  his  brow ; 

His  impuls^  thrills  through  rill  and  flood. 

And  throbs  along  the  main, 

'Tis  stirring  in  the  .king  wood, 

.yid  trembling  e  .  Athe  plain. 

—Qornelius  Webbe. 

JJan  Bogart’s  Bear. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 

Mrs.  Bogart  went  to  the  window  lor  the 
tenth  time  and  endeavored  to  peer  out  into 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  For  the  tenth 
time  did  she  exclaim:  “Ido  not  see  why 
he  does  not  come,  or  what  can  have  detain¬ 
ed  him.  I  feel  almost  sure  some  accident 
has  happened  to  him.” 

“What  a  fuss-budget  you  are,  mother; 


said  Roger  Bogart,  “just  as  though  Dan 
wasn’t  old  enough,  and  able  enough  to  take- 
care  of  himself.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  might  keep  him.  He  probably  got 
talking  at  the  store  and  the  time  slipped 
away  before  lie  thought;  or  he  may  be 
waiting  in  hopes  to  get  a  ride.  So  where’s 
the  use  of  worrying?” 

“But  if  he  doesn't  get  a  ride,  he  will  have 
t«  come  home  through  those  lonesome, 
dreary  woods — gloomy  enough  in  the  day¬ 
time,  but  doubly  so  at  night — when  it  is  as 
dark  as  it  now  is;  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
storm  is  coming  on.  Dan  is  not  over-cour¬ 
ageous,  and  since  he  heard  some  one  talk 
about  bears  being  numerous  he  has  been, 
more  timid  than  ever.  Can’t  you  go,  Rogerr 
and  seek  for  him  ?  you  claim  to  be  afraid 
of  nothing,  and  he  will  be  so  glad  of  your 
company  home.  Dan  should  have  been 
sent  to  the  store  earlier,  so  he  would  bo 
home  by  light,”  said  Mrs.  Bogart. 

“No,  Roger  cannot  go,”  replied  her  hus¬ 
band,  “I  don’t  want  Dan  to  be  molly-cod¬ 
dled  and  made  a  silly  baby  of.  He  is  timid 
*enough  in  all  conscience,  and  I  want  him 
to  overcome  all  this.  I  want  him  to  ‘mako 
a  man  of  himself’;  to  be  ‘brave  and  bold’; 
and  to  be  equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  That  is  the  way  to 
bring  up  boys.” 

“Perhaps,  Dan  thought  as  it  was  so 
dark,  he  would  stay  with  Sam  Estes  or 
Will  Conway  until  morning,'’  said  Roger, 
endeavoring!  to  quiet  his  mother,  whom  he 
saw  was  suffering  terribly  from  anxiety.. 

“That  is  not  a  supposable  case.  I  have 
always  told  him  when  he  had  errands  to- 
do,  to  do  them,  and  to  let  nothing  stand  in 
his  way  of  accomplishing  them.  He 
wouldn’t  dare  to  disobey  me.  I  sent  him 
at  the  time  I  did,  and  on  such  a  night  as  I 
knew  this  to  be,  to  test  his  coruage  and  to 
let  him  see  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
When  people  are  timid,  I  believe  in  knock¬ 
ing  the  nonsense  out  of  them.  Dan  will  be 
here  ere  long  and  I  shall  make  him  give  a. 
strict  account  of  the  time  he  has  been 
absent;  and  he  must  have  a  less  allowance 
of  supper  for  his  unnecessary  delay,  if  it 
was  unnecessary.  It  is  getting  late  and  I’m 
tired  and  sleepy,  so  I’m  going  to  bed ;  and 
its  Sime  you  went  too.  Roger;  for  mind 
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you,';  I  forbid  you  to  go  in  search  of  that 
/sluggish  brother  of  yours.  Of  course, 
Maria,  I  suppose  you  will  do  as  you  please 
-about  sitting  up  for  Dan.  But  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  to  rest  now,  or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  do  half  a  day’s  work  to-morrow,” 
answered  the  stern  disciplinarian. 

So  Mr.  Bogart  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep, 
fully  believing  his  ideas  of  paternal  gov¬ 
ernment  wTere  right.  Roger  went  to  bed 
-also,  but  sleep  he  could  not,  nor  did  he 
try  to;  for,  despite  his  words,  he  was  wor¬ 
ried  about  his  younger  brother,  for  he  loved 
Dan,  and  would  sooner  have  been  in  danger 
himself  than  that  it  should  visit  him. 
Gladly  would  he  have  gone  in  search  of 
the  missing  one  but  lie  did  not  dare  to  dis¬ 
obey  his  father  or  incur  his  wrath. 

Mrs.  Bogart  waited  and  watched  for 
-about  half  an  hour,  and  then  stepping 
carefully  into  her  chamber  she  saw  that 
her  husband  was  sound  asleep.  How  could 
he  sleep  when  he  knew  not  where  his 
youngest  born  might  be?  Then,  lighting 
her  lantern  and  putting  on  her  waterproof 
cloak  she  visited  Roger’s  bed  to  see  if  he 
was  also  slumbering.  How  many  nights 
*she  had  visited  that  room  ere  she  went  to 
rest,  herself,  and  had  seen  two  heads  there 
and  now  there  was  but  one. 

Roger,  as  we  have  said,  had  not  gone  to 
sleep;  and  on  seeing  his  mother  dressed  for 
out-doors,  and  with  the  lantern  in  her  hand, 
was  about  to  exclaim,  when  she  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips  a^s  though  cautioning  him 
to  be  silent. 

And  she  then  knelt  down  by  his  bedside 
and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Roger,  I  am  going  in  search  of.  Dan.  I 
know  you  would  go  with  me,  or  go  alone, 
had  not  your  father  forbidden  you  to  do  so; 
but  he  has  not  said  that  I  shall  not.  I  know 
something  has  happened,  to  Dan.  I  feel 
a  presentiment  that  he  is  in  some  trouble. 
I  know  not  where  he  is,  but  I  have  faith 
•enough  in  God  to  believe  He  will  guide  me 
•to  my  strayed  lamb.” 

Kissing  Roger,  she  stole  carefully  out  of 
the  room,  out  of  the  house  into  the  silent 
road,  into  the  dark  and  rainy  night. 

Down  the  road  went  that  anxious  moth¬ 
er,  flashing  the  lantern’s  rays  on  each  side 
in  fear,  yet  in  hope,  ifo  finding  him  whom 


she  sought. 

Not  long  had  she  been  on  her  way  ere 
the  clouds  sent  down  a  drenching  shower 
of  rain.  But  never  heeded  the  mother  that; 
she  felt  she  would  willingly  have  gone 
through  a  flood  did  her  search  require  it. 

Just  as  she  got  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 
her  foot  stumbled,  and  she  fell  over  some 
object  stretched  there.  Rising  to  her  feet 
and  anxious  to  continue  her  search — 
although  her  fall  had  given  her  quite  a 
shock — she  cast  the  1  intern’s  light  on  that 
over  which  she  had  fallen,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  log  of  wood;  but  judge  of  her  surprise 
when  she  found  it  to  be  a  human  being, 
and  that  being,  her  own  boy  Dan  ! 

Yes,  it  was  Dan  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  the  basket,  in  which  he  carried  his 
store  purchases,  lightly  in  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Bogart  raised  him  up  and  took  him 
in  her  arms,  questioned  him  as  to  what  the 
matter  was  and  if  he  were  hurt. 

But  to  all  her  questionings  he  gave  no 
answer,  nor  did  he  seem  to  understand 
what  she  said,  He  only  looked  up  into  her 
face  with  a  frightened  expression  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  frightened  accents:  “Bear! 
bear!” 

How  she  ever  got  the  boy  home  through 
that  dark,  tempestuous  night  she  never 
seemed  able  to  tell;  it  was  by  dragging 
and  carrying  him  along,  she  thought. 

But  home  was  reached  at  last.  The  father 
said  but  little,  yet  seemed  to  feel  deep  re¬ 
morse.  The  wet  clothes  were  exchanged 
for  dry  ones,  and  all  did  what  they  thought 
was  for  the  best. 

Still,  Dan  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  any 
one,  but  submitted  to  all  that  was  done  for 
him,  with  that  frightened  look;  and  to  all 
questions  asked  him,  he  merely  answered: 
“Bear!  bear!” 

A  doctor  was  summoned  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opiuon  that  the 
lad  had  been  frightened  by  a  bear.  He 
also  told  them  he  feared  the  lad  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  brain  fever  that  might  end  fatal¬ 
ly,  as  the  boy  had  received  a  great  shock. 

And  the  physician  was  right.  The  fever 
set  in,  and  Dan  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
many  weeks;  sometimes  being  so  weak 
that  no  one  could  believe  that  the  spark  of 
life  was  still  in  his  body. 


But  the  crisis  came,  the  fever  turned, 
and  Dan  was  on  his  way  to  recovery. 

One  afternoon,  when  a  neighbor  called, 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Bogart — not  thinking  the 
boy  was  awake — that  the  woods  had  been 
thoroughly  searched,  immediately  after 
Dan  was  taken  sick,  and  no  trace  of  any 
bear  could  be  found  in  any  direction. 

Judge  of  their  surprise  to  hear  Dan 
answer  for  this  was  the  first  intelligent 
speech  he  had  made  since  his  mother  had 
found  him  in  the  woods—-' ‘-I  know  it  was 
a  bear;  for  it  was  large  and  black  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  hair,  and  it  wasn't  a  tree 
for  it  moved  along  the  ground  on  ail  fours. 

I  jumped  up  and  tried  to  run,  but  slipped 
and  fell,  and  the  bear  came  and  stood  over 
me,  and  I  can’t  remember  anything  more, 
for  I  was  frightened  and  thought  the  bear 
would  surely  eat  me.*’ 

And  this  was  the  same  story  he  told  every 
one;  and  though  all  agreed  that  his  tim¬ 
idity  had  caused  him  to  imagine  his  en¬ 
counter  with  the  bear,  no  one  could  con¬ 
vince  him  that  such  was  the  case. 

There  was  no  more  constant  visitor  at 
the  house  than  a  young  fellow  named  Os¬ 
car  Glenning,  and  no  one  strived  to  do 
more  for  the  invalid  than  he.  This  was  a 
good  deal  wondered  at,  as  Oscar  was  known 
to  be  one  of  those  rough,  wild,  “ha rum 
scar  urn”  fellows,  who  prefer  the  free  au¬ 
to  that  of  an  invalid’s  room,  and  who  had 
always  twitted  and  hectored  Dan  about  the 
latter’s  timidity,  and  never  failed  to  fill  his 
mind  with  the  most  improbable  stories  of 
ghosts  and  bears  and  matters  likely  to 
make  Dan’s  “blood  run  cold.'’ 

One  right  as  Oscar  was  sitting  up  with 
Dan,  he  said  to  the  lad:  “Dan,  theie's 
been  something  on  my  conscience  for  a 
heap  of  a  while;  but  I’ve  got  to  tell  you 
now,  come  what  may.  I’m  a  proud-spiiit- 
ed  fellow,  and  always  was,  and  1  thought 
I’d  never  bring  that  pride  down  so  low  as  to 
ask  another  fellow’s  pardon ;  but  I’m  going 
to  ask  yours  for  twitting  you  when  you 
were  so  weak  and  I  was  so  strong.  That 
was  all  bad  enough;  but  the  practical  joke 
I  played  on  you  was  wt>rst  of  all,  and  when 
the  doctor  once  said  he  couldn’t  see  any 
dgns  that  you  would  get  well,  I  felt  if  you 
lid  die.  it  was  just  the  same  as  though  I 


killed  you,  as  it  was  all  through  me  youi" 
sickness  happened.  You  may  not  know 
jnst  what  I  mean,  so  I  will  tell  you.  Tim 
Rainforth  wanted  me  to  take  his  big  fur 
coat  home  for  him,  and  I  was  just  doing 
my  errand  when  I  saw  you  coming  along. 

I  knew  how  timid  you  were  about  bears, 
and  I  thought  what  a  good  sell  I  could  play 
on  you  ’specially  as  it  was  almost  too  dark 
to  see  cleaily.  So,  I  got  on  my  hands  and 
knees  and  crawl*  d  up  to  you;  and  when 
you  fell  down,  1  came  up  to  you  and  made 
believe  I  was  about  to  eat  you,  and  then  I 
ran  off  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  take  me. 

I  thought  you  d  have  a  little  scare,  blit 
nothing  more.  I  never  thought  the  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  what  they  have  been, 
or  I  wTould’nt  have  done  it.  But  I’ll  never 
play  another  practical  joke  as  Jong  as  1 
h1*  e.  Now,  Dan,  I  ve  relieved  my  mind 
and  I  want  you  to  say  you  forgive  me  for 
all  the  suffering  I  have  caused  you.’’ 

Iheie  was  no  need  of  words,  the  warm 
hand- clasp  of  Dan’s  w  as  ample  proof  the 
forgiveness  was  not  denied. 

If  Oscar  had  time  to  think  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been,  so  had  Mr. 

Bogart,  and  he  learned  the  lesson  he  never 
torgot,  and  saw  there  were  better  ways 
than  ins  for  making  people  brave  and  bold, 
as  his  wa  v  came  near  losing  a  son. 

«IE  CHiKCH  BEI.L, 

In  the  old  church  tower  hangs  a  bell. 

And  above  it  on  the  vane, 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

Out  in  gold  St.  Peter  stands 
With  the  keys  in  his  clasped  hands, 

And  all  is  well. 

In  the  old  church  tower  hangs  a  bell. 

You  can  hear  its  great  heart  beat, 

Oh !  so  loud  and  wild  and  sweet,. 

While  the  parson  says  a  prayer 
Over  wedded  lovers  there, 

And  all  is  well. 

In  the  old  church  tower  hangs  a  bell.. 

Deep  and  solemn,  hark  again ! 

Ah  I  what  passion,  and  what  pain ! 

With  her  hands  upon  her  breast. 

Some  poor  soul  has  gone  to  rest 
Where  all  is  well. 

In  the  old  church  tower  hangs  a  bell. 

An  old  friend  who  seems  to  know 
All  our  joy  and  all  our  woe, 

It  is  glad  when  we  are  wed, 

I  t  is  sad  when  we  are  dead, 

And  all  is  well. 


— T.  B,  AMricIt _ 


Rose's  Improved  Evergreen 


SWEET  CORK. 

A  couple  of  years  since,  we  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  gentleman  in  Western  New 
York,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  Union.)  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  fairly  tested  all  the 
new  varieties  of  sweet  corn  which  had  been 
offered  for  years,  by  the  various  seedsmen, 
and  had  yet  to  find  one  nearly  as  good  as  a 
variety  which  he  had  himself  perfected  by 
many  years  of  careful  selection.  So  confi¬ 
dant  was  he  of  its  superiority  that  we  pro¬ 
cured  of  him  a  few  selected  ears,  and  con¬ 
fess  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  result  of  planting  it,  for  we  found  that 
he  had  by  no  means  over  estimated  its  val¬ 
ue.  In  regard  to  its  productiveness  we  will 
say  we  found  more  stalks  bearing  three 
perfect  ears  than  we  ever  saw  in  any  varie¬ 
ty  before.  The  ears  are  large,  somewhat 


resembling  in  appearance  the  well  known 
Sto  well’s  Evergreen,  which  it  exceeds  in 
earliness  fully  ten  days.  It  is  of  most  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  taken  all  in  all,  is  in 
every  way  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  we  have  ever  vet  seen. 
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Henderson’s  “White  Pkime” 
CELERY. 

This  season  (1884.)  for  the  first  time,  is  introduced 
a  new  kind  of  Celery,  that  we  feel  satisfied  will  so 
simplify  its  culture  that  the  most  inexperienced  can 
now  grow  Celery,  blanched  in  the  proper  condition 
for  the  table,  just  as  easily  as  a  Cabbage  or  Lettuce. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Celery  known  as  “White 
Plume”  is,  that  naturally  its  stalk  and  portions  of 
its  inner  leaves  and  heart  are  white,  so  that,  by  clos¬ 
ing  the  stalks,  either  by  tying  them  up  with  matting, 
or  by  simply  drawing  the  soil  up  against  the  plant 
ami  pressing  it  together  with  the  hands,  and  again 
drawing  up  the  soil  with  the  hoe  or  plow,  so  as  to 
keej>  the  soil  that  has  been  squeezed  against  the  Cel¬ 
ery  in  its  place,  the  work  of  blanching  is  completed; 
while  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  other  kinds  of  Cel¬ 
ery,  in  addition  to  this,  the  slow  and  troublesome 
process  of  high  “banking”  with  the  spade  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Another  merit  of  the  “White  Plume”  Celery 
is,  that  it  far  exceeds  any  known  vegetable  as  an  or¬ 
nament  for  the  table,  the  inner  leaves  being  disposed 
somewhat  like  an  ostrich  feather,  so  as  to  suggest 
the  name  we  have  given  it  of  “White  Plume.”  Its 
only  drawback  is  that,  from  its  tenderness;  it  will 
not  keep  as  well  into  late  winter  as  the  green  sorts; 
but  as  it  can  be  had  in  perfection  through  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  the  time  when  Celery  is  in  greater  de¬ 
mand  than  at  any  other  season,  it  will  without  doubt 
at  once  be  largely  grown,  and  grown  to  supply  the 
holiday  demand,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  kinds. 


/  \ 


THE  WHISTLE. 

“You  have  heard,”  said  a  youth  to  his  sweetheart, 
who  stood, 

While  he  sat  on  a  corn-sheaf,  at  daylight’s  de-, 
eline — 

‘You  have  heard  of  the  Danish  boy’s  whistle  of 
wood  ? 

j  wish  that  that  Danish  boy’s  whistle  were 
mine.” 

‘And  what  would  you  do  with  it?  Tell  me,”  she 
said, 

While  an  arch  smile  played  over  her  beautiful 
face. 

I  would  blow  it,”  he  answered;  “and  then  my 
fair  maid 

\  ould  fly  to  my  side,  and  would  here  take  her 
place.” 

Is  that  all  you  wish  it  for?  That  [may  be  yours 

Without  any  magic,”  the  fair  maiden  cried; 

“A  favor  so  slight  one’s  good-nature  secures;” 

And  she  playfully  seated  herself  by  his  side. 

T  would  blow  it  again,”  said  the  youth,  “and  the 
charm 

Would  work  so  that  not  even  Modesty’s  check 

Would  be  able  to  keep  from  my  neck  your  fine 
arm.” 

She  smiled,  and  she  laid  her  fine  arm  round  his 
neck. 

u  Yet  once  more  would  I  blow,  and  the  music  di¬ 
vine 

Would  bring  me  the  third  time  an  exquisite 
bliss: 

You  would  lay  your  fair  cheek  to  this  brown  one 
of  mine, 

And  your  lips,  stealing  past  it,  would  give  me  a 
kiss.” 

The  maiden  laughed  out  in  her  innocent  glee; 

“What  a  fool  of  yourself  with  your  whistle  you'd 
make! 

For  only  consider  how  silly  ’twould  be 

To  sit  there  and  whistle  for— what  you  might 
take,” 

— Robert  Story, 

How  to  Grow  Italian  Onions  for 
Market. 

BY  ALBERT  H.  CLARK. 


Having  for  the  last  ten  years  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  to  the  culture  of 
vegetables  I  will  give  my  views  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Italion  Onion,  an  onion  which 
is  very  little  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  varieties  I  grow  are  the  Mar- 
zajole,  which  I  consider  the  earliest  onion 
of  its  size  in  cultivation.  (Landreth’s  Pearl 
not  excepted.)  The  White  and  Red  Tripoli 
come  next  in  earliness  and  are  excellent 
varieties.  The  above  three  varieties  I  con¬ 


sider  the  best  in  the  country  for  early 
bunching  purposes.  I  buy  seed  of  the  most 
reliable  seedsmen  and  plant  very  thickly 
in  rows  ten  inches  apart  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  ground  will  permit,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first 
of  April.,  They  should  be  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  throughout  the  season,  then  re¬ 
move  the  tops  and  spread  very  thinly  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  October  when  it  will 
be  time  to  plant;  if  your  setts  have  sprouted 
much  pinch  the  sprouts  off  close  to  the 
bulb.  In  planting,  place  the  setts  in  well 
manured  ground  in  rows  ten  to  fifteen  in¬ 
ches  apart,  and  three  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Each  onion  is  pressed  into  the  soil 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  As  soon  as 
done  planting  cover  the  ground  thinly,  but 
evenly,  with  stable  manure,  which  will  be 
a  great  protection  to  them  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  spring  cultivate  thoroughly  and  you  will 
have  large  bunching  onions  the  last  of 
April;  two  weeks  or  more  in  advance  of 
Potato  Onions,  Silverskins,  etc. 

We  had  a  very  backward  spring  here 
last  year  but  I  commenced  to  market 
munching  onions,  of  the  above  varieties  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  on 
April  15th.  I  have  also  had  good  success 
by  sowing  seed  of  the  above  varieties  in  a 
hot-bed  in  January,  and  replanting  them 
out  in  the  open  ground  in  March;  but  they 
were  not  so  early  as  setts  planted  in  the 
fall.  Hot-bed  plants  of  the  above  varieties, 
set  out  in  March  at  the  same  time  with 
some  Silverskin  setts.,  produced  marketable 
onions  several  days  in  advance  of  the  Sil- 
verskin  setts.  I  would  advise  all  who  raise 
bunching  onions,  for  early  market,  to  try 
the  Italian  varieties. 

Cambridge ,  Md. 

When  to  Plow. 

BY  SAM  LAWRENCE. 


When  shall  I  plow?  is  a  question  that 
should  be  thoroughly  considered  by  all 
farmers  and  gardeners.  Many  people  think 
of  this  subject  and  profit  by  their  thoughts 
too.  But  in  looking  over  the  country  in 
early  spring  one  is  impressed  with  the  faet, 
judging  from  the  state  of  the  soil,  that  by 


far  the  greater  number  do  not  know  the 
proper  time  to  plow.  They  start  plowing 
when  inclination  moves  them,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  wet  or  dry,  they  keep  at  it. 
That  which  should  be  made  as  certain  as 
can  be  is  left  to  chance.  All  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  founded  in  luck.  If  the  plowing 
is  done  at  the  right  time  then  the  plowTman 
is  lucky.  When  a  mistake  is  made  luck  is 
an  opposing  force  and  there  is  no  use  of 
trying  to  overcome  fate.  Such  are  often 
the  conclusions.  A  hit  or  miss  theory  may 
do  where  no  better  method  can  be  had,  but 
with  plowing,  guessing  usually  turns  up  the 
wrong  side.  There  is  a  time  to  plow,  and 
there  is  a  time  when  it  is  much  better  to 
prophesy  on  the  weather  than  to  plow. 
Use  your  judgment  first.  After  the  work 
is  done  it  is  too  late  to  do  so. 

Plowing  takes  the  first  rank  in  time  as 
well  as  importance  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
It  begins  the  operations  in  making  the 
ground  ready  for  the  seed,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  valuable  as  a  right  start.  Plow- 
ing  ground  when  too  wTet  Skills”  it  for  that 
season.  One  year's  crop  will  be  gone. 
Hard  freezing  will  be  the  only  chance  for 
life  in  the  future,  and  I  have  seen  fields 
where  effects  of  wet  plowing  remained  for 
several  years.  When  plowed  too  wet  the 
ground  hardens  or  bakes  and  the  lumps  are 
proof  against  pulverization.  They  have  a 
kind  of  crystallized  appearance,  and  the 
worst  thing  about  it  is  that  they  retain  that 
property.  No  chance  is  given  by  the 
hardened  outside  f#r  the  atmosphere  to  use 
its  softening  influence,  and  for  this  reason 
the  tender  seed  germs  have  to  4  ‘rough”  life 
from  the  start.  Lumps  destroy  the  power 
of  the  soil  to  retain  dampness.  Water  cooks 
the  hash  for  plant  li  fe,  and  without  it  veg¬ 
etation  soon  follows  the  road  of  a  fish  on 
land. 

Some  people  hold  that  if  the  dirt  balls  up 
when  pressed  in  the  hand  that  it  is  too  wet. 
This  is  in  most  cases  correct.  Always  so 
where  the  soil  is  clayey.  But  where  the 
ground  is  of  a  sandy  nature  it  may  be  wet 
enough  to  stick  together,  and  still  be  in  a 
proper  condition  for  plowing.  I  don’t 
believe  in  rolling  ground  over  when  water¬ 
logged.  It  pays  to  let  the  water  percolate 
to  lower  depths  before  beginning.  Ground 


is  better  when  plowed  dry  than  wet,  but 
neither  of  these  extremes  is  the  correct 
time.  “Not  too  wet,  and  not  too  dry”  is 
the  rule.  With  gardeners  early  spring¬ 
time  is  precious.  Time  is  money,  and  “The 
early  bird  catches  the  worm,”  but  don’t  get 
in  too  great  a  rush.  Take  the  plow  to  the 
field;  draw  a  furrow.  If  the  top  of  this  is 
not  shiney  go  ahead.  But  if  the  furrow 
does  shine,  to  plow  is  to  lose  money.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  this  much  at 
least.  Try  to  plow  at  the  right  time. 
Profit  depends  on  this.  Timely,  or  un~ 
timely  plowing  will  vary  the  yield  all  the 
way  from  a  good  crop  to  nothing.  One 
mode  gives  success,  the  other  failure. 
Which  shall  it  be? 


Quincy ,  111. 


The  New  Cardinal  Tomato. 


This  new  Tomato  is  this  season  offered 
for  the  first  time,  and  not  having  ourselves 
tested  it  we  copy  originator's  description : 

In  color  it  is  of  the  most  brilliant  cardinal 
red,  very  glossy,  looking  when  ripe  almost 
as  if  varnished.  It  is  as  smooth  as  a  ball. 
It  is  medium  early  and  larger  in  size  than 
Livingston’s  Perfection.  It  excels  in  even¬ 
ness  of  ripening — so  many  Tomatoes  in  the 
same  stage  at  the  same  time.  It  is  uniform¬ 
ly  of  the  same  large  size  throughout  the 
entire  season,  while  Paragon,  after  the  first 
fruits,  decreases  in  size.  It  is  very  solid  and 
of  wonderful  firmness.  For  shipping  long 
distances  it  will  prove  a  great  acquisition 
to  market  gardeners,  particularly  in  the 
South.  It  ie  of  vigorous  growth,  and  yet 
comparatively  compact  inhabit.  The  Car- 


dinal  has  been  thoroughly  tested  the  past 
season  by  the  most  experienced  cultivators 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Delaware, 
all  of  whom  unite  in  pronouncing  it  the 
handsomest  and  most  profitable  variety. 

American  Kose  Comb  Dominique 

Fowls. 

SEE  FRONTISPIECE. 


These  fowls  are  natives  of  America  and 
it  is  claimed  by  the  best  of  authority  that 
they  originated  about  seventy-five  years 
ago.  They  bear  a  great  deal  of  resemblance 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock  in  color  and  mark¬ 
ings  of  their  plumage.  In  fact  it  was  from 
them  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  found  its 
origin.  They  can  be  mated  with  less  troub¬ 
le  than  the  most  of  our  pure  bred  poultry, 
aaid  by  many  are  thought  to  be  more  hardy 
and  require  less  attention  to  keep  them  in 
health;  and  from  this  fact  they  make  a 
good  farmer’s  fowl.  They  are  of  good  size, 
the  cocks  weighing  from  G  to  9  pounds,  and 
the  hens  from  5  to  7  pounds,  when  fully 
developed.  They  have  a  beautiful  rose 
comb,  clear  yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  low 
set  compact  bodies.  They  breed  more  true 
3han  most  other  breeds  of  fowls.  They  are 
good  layers  and  make  most  excellent  moth¬ 
ers  when  allowed  to  set.  Their  fine  plump 
shape,  combined  with  their  yellow  legs  and 
skin,  presenting  a  very  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  when  dressed,  will  demand  for  them 
a  ready  sale  in  the  markets.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  C.  Harris  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
tor  the  use  of  the  excellent  cut  shown  on 
page  1,  and  those  desiring  to  know  more 
about  them  will  do  well  to  send  him  their 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card. 


Reliable  Onion  Seed. 


We  have  on  hand  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  lot  of  new  crop  onion  seeds  we  ever 
saw  together  before,  and  on  account  oPthe 
abundance  of  onion  seeds  of  varying  quality 
in  the  market,  we  are  obliged  to  offer  this 
really  superior  stock  for  less  money  than  it 
cost  to  produce  it.  From  the  large  amount 
of  similar  onion  seed  sold  by  us  last  season, 
we  do  not  remember  having  received  a  sin¬ 
gle  complaint,  and  as  this  year’s  crop  is  un¬ 


usually  plump  and  heavy  seed  we  offer  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence  of  satisfactory 
results  to  those  who  plant  it. 

The  varieties  most  used  by  the  largest 
and  most  successful  onion  growers  are 
Large  Red  Wethersfield,  Yellow  Globe  Dan¬ 
vers  and  Large  Yellow  Dutch.  All  are 
probably  too  well  known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  White  Globe  is  a  beautiful  va 
riety  which  is  preferred  by  some  growers  to 
either  of  the  above,  but  it  is  a  little  later 
in  maturing,  and  consequently  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure  and  harvest  in  good  condition, 
The  White  Portugal  or  Silverskin  is  largely 
used  for  setts  and  also  for  growing  small 
onions  for  pickling,  although  it  is  capable 
of  forming  large  and  handsome  bulbs  if 
treated  w ith  a  view  of  producing  them. 
The  Queen  types  are  used  for  very  early 
bunch  onions,  as  is  done  by  setts.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  varieties  require  two  seasons  to  produce 
the  best  results,  and  may  be  protected  and 
left  in  the  ground  over  winter,  or  pulled 
and  cured  as  setts  and  again  transplanted 
in  spring.  Yet  if  sown  early  in  rich  sol) 
they  will  produce  large  bulbs  the  first 
season. 


Our  New  Trade  Mark. 


The  great  and  universal  favor  with  which 
“Tillinghast’s  Puget  Sound”  brand  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Seeds  have  been  received  wherever 
tested,  has  shown  us  the  danger  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  parties  palming  off  inferior  seeds 
under  our  name  on  the  strength  of  the  high 


and  merited  national  reputation  which  they 
have  achieved.  To  prevent  such  a  possi¬ 
bility,  we  have  designed  the  above  “Trade 
Mark”  which  is  hereafter  to  appear  on 
every  packet,  bag  and  label  accompanying 
Tillingliast’s  Puget  Sound  Cabbage 
Seeds,  and  upon  no  other.  If  you  order 
expecting  to  get  this  superior  brand,  see 
that  this  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  package  or 
label. 


Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds. 


We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  which, 
although  not  intended  for  publication,  we 
give  below  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
think  our  statements  in  regard  to  our 
“Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds”  too  highly 
colored : 

Marion,  Ohio,  Jan.  29,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  Enclosed, 
you  will  find  Post  Office  Order  for  $8.25  to 
pay  for  the  enclosed  bill  of  seeds.  Be  sure 
to  send  me  the  “Puget  Sound  Cabbage 
Seeds.” 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  man  just  from 
that  country  who  can  tell  bigger  cabbage 
stories  than  you  would  dare  to  publish.  He 
read  what  you  say  in  your  catalogue  about 
cabbage  in  that  place,  and  says  he  thinks 
“you  never  saw  cabbage  growing  in  that 
country  yourself,  or  you  would  not  be  so 
delicate  in  whafryou  say  about  it.” 

Respectfully  Yours,  J.  L.  Smith. 

Remarks.  We  readily  admit  that  we 
hardly  dare  to  publish  what  we  know  about 
this  country  and  its  adaptability  to  cab¬ 
bages,  for  fear  many  will  think  our  state¬ 
ments  too  highly  colored  for  credence.  Yet 
we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  it  is 
by  no  means  the  fact  alone  that  our  cabbage 
seeds  are  grown  in  the  Puget  Sound  coun¬ 
try  that  makes  them  “the  best  in  the 
world.”  We  have  been  for  ten  years  per¬ 
fecting  our  stocks  and  procuring  the  very 
best  strains  of  the  varieties  we  offer,  and 
the  perfection  with  which  they  mature' 
enables  us  to  critically  select  such  as  suit 
us  for  seeding.  You  might  send  to  Tom. 
Dick  or  Harry",  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  procure  cabbage  seeds  carelessly  grown 
from  inferior  stocks,  which  might  prove 
badly  mixed  and  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
to  protect  ourselves  from  such  possibilities 
that  we  have  copyrighted  a  Trade  Mark, 
under  which  we  shall  sell  genuine  seeds. 


and  patrons  will  do  well  to  see  'that  our 
Trade  Mark  is  on  the  label  when  they  buy. 

DROPPING  A  SEED, 


The  land  was  still;  the  sides  were  gray  with 
weeping; 

Into  the  soft  brown  earth  the  seed  she  cast; 

Oh,  soon,  she  cried,  will  come  the  time  of  reaping, 
The  golden  time  when  clouds  and  tears  ai*e 
past ! 

There  came  a  whisper  through  the  autumn  haze. 

“Yea,  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 

Hour  after  hour  she  marks  the  fitful  gleaming 

Of  sunlight  stealing  through  the  cloudy  lift. 

Hour  after  hour  she  lingers,  idly  dreaming, 

To  see  the  rain  fall  and  the  dead  leaves  drifts 

“Oh,  for  some  small  green  sign  of  life,  she  prays. 

Have  I  not  watched  and  waited  many  days?” 

At  early  morning,  chilled  and  sad,  she  hearkens 
To  stormy  winds  that  through  the  poplars 
blow; 

Far  over  hill  and  plain  the  heaven  darkens, 

Her  field  is  covered  with  a  shroud  of  snow; 

“Ah,  lord!”  she  sighs,  “are  these  thy  loving 
ways?” 

He  answers— “Spake  1  not  of  many  days?” 

The  snow  drop  blooms:  the  purple  violet  glisten* 
On  banks  of  moss  that  take  the  sparkling 
showers ; 

Half-cheered,  half-doubting  yet,  she  strays  and 
listens 

To  finches  singing  to  the  shy  young  flowers: 

A  little  longer  still  his  love  delays 

The  promised  blessing— “after  many  days.” 

“Oh,  happy  world!”  she  cries,  “the sun  is  shining  1 
Above  the  soil  I  see  the  springing  green; 

I  could  not  trust  his  word  without  repining, 

#  I  could  not  wait  in  peace  for  things  unseen  ~ 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  my  soul  is  full  of  praise: 

My  doubting  heart  prolonged  Thy  many  days.” 

Beautiful  Eevr-Blooming  Roses.  All  lovers  of 
Choice  Flowers  should  send  to  the  iJingee  &  Conard 
Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  for  some  of  their  lovely  Roses, 
These  roses  are  certain  to  bloom,  and  are  the  finest 
in  the  world.  They  are  sent  safely  by  mail  post-paid 
to  all  post-offices  in  the  United  States.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  perfectly  reliable,  and  noted  for  liberal  deal¬ 
ing.  They  give  away  in  Premiums  and  Extras  more 
Roses  than  most  establishments  grow.  Send  for 
their  New  Guide ,  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Rose, 
(70  pages  elegantly  illustrated),  free.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  on  another  page. 

“Have  some  oil  on  your  hair,  sir?”  said  a  barber  to 
a  customer.  “No;  I’ve  given  it  up  oil-together.”  “Oil 
right,”  said  the  barber. 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 

Clark’s  Hay  Carrier,  advertised  in  another  column 
has  been  in  use  for  ten  years.  The  offer  to  send  it 
on  trial  speaks  well  for  it.  It  is  said  to  pay  for  itself 
in  one  season. 

Now,  boys,  are  you  going  to  try  for  Mr.  Gardner’s 
prize,  offered  on  page  17  ?  Some  one  will  gel  it:  why 
not  you? 


TIISJ  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS. 


How  a  great  Seed  and  Plant 
Business  and  a  Town  was  built  up. 

What  two  farmer’s  boys  did. 

What  came  from  a  thimbleful  of  seeds 
sown  in  a  bos  of  dirt,  A  true  story 
for  boys,  men  or  women,  who 
want  to  Make  Money 
Rapidly. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  two 
boys  were  trying  to  make  a  living  on  a  side- 
bill  farm  in  North  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
They  found  raising  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and 
buckwheat,  was  a  good  way  to  keep  them 
in  food,  but  there  was  no  money  in  it. 

They  then  tried  gardening,  raising  cab¬ 
bage,  green-corn,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
&c.,  to  sell  in  the  coal-mining  city  of  Scran¬ 
ton.  By  this  means  they  got  a  little  cash, 
but  their  business  was  limited  on  account 
of  distance  to  market  (14  miles)  and  the 
difficult}’  of  getting  sufficient  manure  to 
keep  the  land  rich  enough  to  produce  pay¬ 
ing  crops.  In  gardening  they  had  learned 
to  raise  plants  for  their  own  use,  giving 
away  the  surplus. 

One  day  a  neighbor  got  a  hundred  cabbage 
idants  and  insisted  upon  paying  twenty-five 
cents  for  them.  The  boys  for  the  first  time 
realized  that  plants  had  a  money  value ,  and 
then  attention  was  turned  toward  plant-, 
growing;  they  determined  if  farmers  want¬ 
ed  plants  badly  enough  to  pay  for  them, 
they  would  supply  them.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  always  grown  late  cabbage  plants 
in  boxes  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  and  fastened  to  some  building,  as 
was  then  the  custom  of  all  the  farmers. 
That  was  to  keep  them  away  from  the  de¬ 
structive  cabbage  fleas.  It  was  uphill  work 
putting  the  dirt  up  in  these  high  boxes, 
they  were  unhandy  to  get  at,  to  weed  or 
water.  The  lumber  soon  became  rotten, 
and  sometimes  the  dirt  becoming  saturated 
during  heavy  rains,  would  all  come  down 
‘in  a  heap.  Besides,  they  found  the  flea 
could  fly,  and  would  often  destroy  all  the 
plants  even  in  these  raised  beds.  Therefore 
they  abandoned  the  old  style  way,  and 
made  beds  in  the  garden,  the  same  as  for 


vegetables,  right  down  on  the  ground. 
That  year  they  made  an  accidental  discov¬ 
ery  of  how  to  keep  off  the  fleas,  and  having 
also  the  good  luck  to  sell  all  their  plants 
to  farmers,  who  came  after  them,  they  felt 
safe  in  ven taring,  the  next  spring,  to  put 
six  rods  of  ground  in  cabbage  plants.  They 
were  not  a  little  anxious  as  to  how  they 
were  to  sell  so  many  plants.  On  the  six 
rods,  one  pound  of  seed  would  produce 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  plants  Par¬ 
ents  and  neighbors  wisely  shook  their 
heads,  telling  the  boys  they  were  venturing 
in  too  heavily  and  could  never  sell  so  many. 
The  boys  were  not  discouraged,  though 
doubtful  about  the  result  themselves.  One 
remarked  to  the  other  that  he  “wished  they 
might  some  year  sell  enough  plants  to  buy 
a  buggy,”  so  they  concluded  to  let  all  the 
farmers  know  they  had  plants  for  sale.  One 
of  the  boys  had  a  set  of  stencil  tools,  and 
cut  a  plate  with  them,  with  which  he  print¬ 
ed  a  brief  announcement  that  they  had 
fine  cabbage  plants  for  sale,  at  25  cents  per 
hundred  or  .$2.00  per  thousand,  and  scat¬ 
tered  these  rude  bills  through  the  surround¬ 
ing  country ;  leaving  them  at  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  stores,  post-office,  mills,  &c.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  farmers  came  one  rainy  day 
in  J une,  and  carried  off  every  plant  large 
enough  to  set,  and  left  about  $75.00  In 
cash  with  the  boys.  Encouraged  by  such 
success  they  increased  their  plant  planta¬ 
tion  the  next  jear  to  one  eighth  of  an  acre, 
or  twenty  rods  of  ground.  On  that,  with 
three  pounds  of  seeds,  they  resolved,  to 
glow  100,000  plants.  People  who  saw  so 
many  plants  growing  that  spring  called  the 
boys  fools,  and  sneeringly  asked  where 
they  expected  to  sell  them  all.  Tiie  boys 
had  learned  the  power  of  advertising. 
They  knew  their  plants  were  well  grow^n, 
healthy,  and  better  in  every  way  than  the 
farmers  could  grow*  for  themselves.  They 
knew  (for  the  farmers  had  told  them  so.) 
that  if  the  people  were  sure  of  getting  such 
nice  plants,  so  cheaply,  whenever  they 
wanted,  they  would  not  try  to  raise  them 
for  themselves.  They  also  knew  that  not 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred,  who  did  try  it, 
would  succeed  in  growing  good  plants. 
They  employed  the  aid  of  a  printing  press, 
and  had  several  hundred  hand-bills  struck 
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and  after  many  difficulties,  raised  and  sent 
home  two  barrels  of  Puger Sound  Cabbage 
Seed,  It  was  large,  plump,  nice  looking 
seed,  raised  from  whole,  large,  perfect, 
selected  heads,  and  proved  to  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  any  seed  they  had  ever 
before  used.  The  farmers  liked  the  plants 
better  than  ever,  and  would  each  year 
thereafter  ask  for  plants  from  the  Puget 
Sound  seed. 

For  years  the  boys  had  sold  seeds  to  their 
plant  customers  and  quite  a  seed  business 
grew  up  along  with  the  plant  trade.  They 
also  had  each  year  raised  a  few  early  cab¬ 
bage,  tomato  and  pepper  plants  in  hot-beds, 
and  found  sale  for  all  the  hot-bed  plants 
they  could  raise.  They  had  extended  the 
plant  business  in  every  direction  around 
them  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men  to 
drive  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  after 
plants, 

Then  they  concluded  to  start  a  shipping 
business,  so  advertised  in  the  papers,  and 
began  to  send  off  plants  by  express;  thus 
extending  their  trade  into  adjoining  and 
even  remote  states,  In  this  they  had  much 
to  learn,  and  were  not  content  until  they 
found  how  to  so  pack  the  plants  that  they 
would  carry  hundreds  of  miles  and  be  in 
good  condition  for  setting.  They  even 
found  how  to  fix  the  plants  so  they  would 
be  in  better  condition  for  setting,  after  they 
had  been  taken  up  a  week,  than  when  first 
pulled.  This  enabled  them,  not  only  to 
send  plants  long  distances,  but  to  put  them 
in  the  market,  where  the  dealer  could  keep 
them  fresh  on  hand  for  sale.  And  also 
they  taught  the  farmers  that  there  was  no 
need  to  come  in  to  the  plant  farm,  all  in  a 
rush,  on  rainy  days,  as  the  plants  could  be 
taken  up  any  day  and  taken  home  and  set 
out  at  any  time  convenient.  Of  late  years, 
there  is  no  day,  from  June  1st  to  July  25tli, 
except  Sundays,  that  they  do  not  take  up 
and  sell  plants  to  some  one.  From  the  first 
they  refused  to  sell  on  Sundays,  although 
some  people  came  long  distances  sometimes 
on  Sunday  after  plants,  and  occasionally 
would  be  quite  angry  because  the  boys 
would  take  up  no  plants  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  shipping  business  increased  until  the 
plant  beds  covered  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  sales  reached  nearly  1,000,000  plants 


per  year.  They  also  began  to  send  out  each 
year  a  Seed  Catalogue  and  their  seed  trade 
rapidly  increased.  When  they  first  began 
to  sell  plants,  their  farm  was  a  mile  from 
any  post-office,  and  two  miles  from  a  depot, 
although  the  main  line  of  the  great  Dela¬ 
ware  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
crossed  the  farm.  The  situation  was  shown 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Post  Office  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  close  to  the  farm, 
and  one  of  the  boys  having  brought  home 
a  bride,  the  name  La  Plume,  the  nom  de 
plume  previously  used  by  her  was  given  to 
the  new  Post  Office,  and  the  Seed  Store 
placed  in  the  same  building.  Thus  a  town 
began  to  grow,  and  the  Railroad  Company 
soon  commenced  to  stop  their  trains  there, 
to  take  on  shipments  of  plants,  seeds,  etc. 
The  boys,  with  the  help  of  the  post  master 
and  some  of  the  residents  of  the  place, 
built  a  neat  depot.  More  trains  stopped, 
and  the  Company  made  it  a  regular  station 
for  passengers,  and  gave  it  a  place  upon 
their  time  tables.  Thus  grew  La  Plume, 
built  up  through  the  seed  and  plant  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  brothers  (both  men  now,} 
is  still  stationed  on  Puget  Sound,  managing 
the  most  northern  and  western  Seed  Gar¬ 
dens  in  America.  The  other  brother  still 
lives  on  the  old  homestead,  manages  the 
Seed  Store,  edits  and  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine,  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  and 
still  raises  and  supplies  the  surrounding 
country  with  plants.  A  steam  engine  does 
the  printing  on  a  large  cylinder  press,  being 
the  fourth  xiress,  whicli  the  growing  busi¬ 
ness  has  obliged  him  to  procure,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  larger  than  its  predecessor, 
A  type- writer  is  employed  to  do  the  vast 
amount  of  letter-writing.  Many  families 
are  given  employment,  from  father  down  to 
the  children,  in  folding,  stitching  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  magazine,  of  which  editions  of 
50,000  are  not  uncommon ;  also  the  annual 
Seed  Catalogue  which  is  sent  out  in  very 
large  editions.  All  this  business  in  its 
many  branches,  some  of  which  we  have 
neither  room  or  time  to  mention  here, 
stretching  across  a  great  continent,  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  doing  business  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  has  all  sprang  and  grown  up 


(continued  from  page  10.) 
i>tf.  And  that  every  one  in  all  the  country 
might  know  where  to  com 3  for  plants  they 
engraved  with  their  own  hands  and  .tools 
a  big  on  a  stick  of  maple 

and  printed  it  with  red  ink  across  the  bills, 
and  in  putting  them  up  at  each  road  cor¬ 
ner,  forks  or  crossing,  they  placed  them  so 
the  arrow  pointed  always  in  the  direction 
k>  take  to  get  to  the  cabbage  .plant  farm, 
and  told  the  number  of  miles  to  it.  When¬ 
ever  any  one  started  out  for  plants,  there 
were  the  guide  boards  at  every  road-turn 
pointing  out  the  way.  It  was  a  success  as 
an  advertising  return  and  did  not  need  to 
oe  repeated;  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  for  miles  in  every  direction,  knew 
after  that,  where  the  cabbage  plants  were. 
The  100,000  were  sold,  and  the  boys  pock¬ 
eted  that  year  more  than  $200,  and  bought 
the  buggy.  Then  farmers  and  others  began 
'-O  be  jealous  of  the  boys’  success.  Some 
would  gaze  at  the  ground  where  500  plants 
'  had  been  taken  from  and  say  that  was  a 
‘mighty  small  piece  of  ground  to  get  a 
dollar’s  worth  from  in  so  short  a  time.” 
Some  would  question,  peek  around,  exam¬ 
ine  the  soil  and  try  their  best  to  learn  the 
( ‘secret”  of  how  to  raise  such  plants,  and 
how  to  save  them  from  the  flea.  Some 
would  offer  quite  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  usecret.”  Some  would  think  they  had 
discovered  it,  and  go  home  and  sow  seed 
on  the  ground  as  the  boys  did,  only  to  make 
total  failure.  About  that  time  the  mag¬ 
gots  got  into  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  some 
of  the  beds,  arid  the  boys  studied  carefully 
into  that.  It  bothered  them  worse  than 
did  the  flea,  but  they  at  length  found  how 

to  prevent  even  that  pest,  and  also  how  to 
avoid  toe  club  root.  They  extended  their 
ht-di  and  the  business,  learning  more  and 
more  about  fighting  the  flea  and  the  mag¬ 
got,  and  raising  better  plants  each  year, 
until  their  plants  covered  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  they  sold  400,000  plants  in  a 
year,  to  customers  who  came  to  the  beds 
affcei  them.  They  bought  the  best  seeds  of 
the  be3t  seedsmen,  paying  more  than  doub¬ 
le  the  amount  per  pound,  for  which  poor 
"seed  might  have  been  bought.  Still  they 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  seed,  and 
tried  to  raise  it  themselves.  Failing  to 
raise  seed  that  suited  them,  one  otP the 
brothers  went  across  the  continent  in  1872, 

( continued  to  page  11.) 


from  the  rough  box  on  legs,  fastened  to  the 
old  smoke-house,  ichere  the  first  cabbage 
plants  ivere  raised.  In  building  up  the  seed 
business,  the  plant  trade  has  been  the  main 
reliance  for  profit,  and  is  still  a  very  im¬ 
portant  source  of  revenue.  Of  course  they 
value  very  highly  the  secrets  they  have 
learned  by  so  many  year’s  experience  in 
fighting  cabbage  fleas,  maggots  and  weeds; 
also  avoiding  club  root  and  all  the  evils 
awaiting  cabbage  plants.  They  by  no  means 
intend  to  give  over  to  others  our  local  trade, 
or  our  express  trade  along  the  line  of  the 
D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  its  branches;  but 
outside  of  that,  the  express  charges  are  so 
high  on  plants,  that  they  could  be  more 
profitably  grown  and  furnished  by  persons 
nearer  the  customers.  And  they  want  some 
person  in  each  township,  wherever  there 
are  farmers  arid  gardeners,  to  learn  the 
trade,  and  start  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
business  themselves. 


The  foregoing  part  of  this  little  story 
from  real  life  was  printed  in  our  Annual 
feeed  Catalogue,  but  was  cut  short  at  this 
point  for  wanr,  of  room.  A  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  interests  of  those  who  do  go 
into  the  busine.NS  of  plant  growing  shows 
us  that  it  is  not  best  for  them  that°we  °dve 
away  our  secrets  freely  to  every  applicant. 

heietoie,  simply  to  keep  the  masses  from 
applying  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  give 
those  w  ho  are  so  situated  as  to  be  beuefitted 
by  a  full  rehearsal  of  our  experience  a  chance 
to  follow  up  the  subject,  we  asked  those 
most  interested  to  send  a  stamp  for  the 
‘continuation. ”  This  was  not  required  for 
the  sake^  ol  the  t  alue  of  the  stamps  receiv¬ 
ed  but  simply  to  keep  back  a  flood  of  postal 
cards  fiom  thousands  who  would  apply  out 
of  curiosity  if  we  promised  another  chapter 
tree.  If  you  undertake  to  grow  plants  you 
do  not  want  us  to  send  our  secrets  and  in¬ 
structions  freely  to  all  your  neighbors.  So 
to  protect  those  who  make  the  undertaking 
we  must  send  these  out  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  oth¬ 
ers  as  tv  ell  as  ourselves  we  call  attention  to, 

OUR  OFFER. 

To  the  first  person  from  each  town,  (out¬ 
side  of  the  above  mentioned  territory  reserv¬ 
ed  to  ourselves,)  who  applies  for  the  chance 
according  to  instructions  given  below,  we 
will  make  our  agent  for  that  town,  and  will 
furnish  him  with  private  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  raise  plants,  giving  without 
reserve  all  the  Secrets  of  Success,  as  learn- 
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ed  by  us  in  raising  and  selling  plants  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  will  teacb  them 
how  to  proceed  from  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  ground,  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  insect  enemies,  cultivation, 
faking  up  and  selling,  shipping  or  keeping 
plants  on  hand.  The  private  instructions 
will  teach  ho  w^  to  select  the  ground  and 
how  to  prepare  it:  How  to  sow  the  seed ; 
How  to  keep  off  the  cabbage  flea,  and  the 
maggot;  How  to  avoid  club  root;  How  to 
cultivate  and  keep  down  weeds:  How  to 
make  the  plants  grow  healthy  and  stocky, 
with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots;  How  to  take 
them  up  ;  How  to  keep  them  on  hand;  How 
to  pack  them  [for  shipping;  How  to  sell 
them,  &c.  In  fact  we  will  do  all  we.  can  to 
help  our  agents,  and  to  have  them  succeed, 
for  we  want  them  to  succeed,  as  we  want 
to  sell  them  seeds  from  year  to  year.  We 
will  also  send  each  agent  100  printed  post¬ 
ers  or  hand- bills,  with  agent’s  name  and 
place  of  residence  printed  in,  to  be  used  by 
them  in  advertising  and  selling  the  plants. 
We  will  also  send  14  lh.  of  Cabbage  seeds, 
of  five  leading  varieties  most  in  demand, 
and  4  ounces  of  Celery  seed.  The  above  seed 
will  produce  45,000  Cabbage  and  10,000 
Celery  Plants. 

The  Agents’  Outfit  will  consist  of 

■“The  Instructions  and  Secrets  of  Success," 


100  Printed  Hand  Bills  or  Posters, 

U>  lb.  Best  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  $2.(>0 

34  lb.  Late  American  Drumhead,  do.,  1.00 

34  lb  Best  Early  Winnigstadt,  do.,  .75 

34  lb.  Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  do..  .75 

34  lb  Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick,  do.,  .75 

2  ozs.  Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf  Celery,  .50 

•2  ozs.  Golden  Hearted  Dwarf,  do.,'  .50 


Making  total  value  of  Seeds  $6.25 


Also  one  certificate  of  agency  entitling  the  holder 
to  sell  our  Seeds  and  take  subscriptions  for  “Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest”  on  a  liberal  percentage.  We 
will  also  include  in  above  outfit,  one  year’s  subscrip- 
tton  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  to  all  applicants 
whose  names  are  not  already  on  our  list. 

WHAT  WE  REQUIRE  OF  THE  AGENT. 

That  he  or  she  shall  send  us  $5.00  to  cov¬ 
er  cost  of  the  seeds  and  printed  matter  fur¬ 
nished.  That  they  shall  promise  not  to 
reveal  to  others  the  ‘‘Secrets”  and  Private 
Instructions  received  from  us.  That  they 
will  go  about  it  in  a  business-like  way  and  j 
try  to  build  up  a  plant  trade.  That  they  i 
will  post  up  the  hand- bills  in  public  places,  ! 
as  Post  Offices.  Stores.  Mills,  Blacksmith  1 
.Shops,  &c.  And  that  they  will,  to  the  best 


of  their  ability  follow  instructions.  That 
at  the  end  of  the  plant  season  they  will  re¬ 
port  results  to  us. 

Should  any  person  want  to  commence  on 
a  larger  scale,  we  will  send  as  many  addi¬ 
tional  seeds  as  he  may  desire  at  agents'  re¬ 
duced  prices,  but  no  discount  will  be  allow¬ 
ed  on  first  $5. 00  order.  If  you  wish  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  chance,  send  at  once 
without  delay,  as  the  first  applicant  from 
your  town  gets  it.  Don’t  write  to  us  to 
know  if  it  is  already  taken,  you  would  lose 
time.  If  you  have  not  the  money,  borrow 

it  of  some  friend,  and  we  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  earn  it  by  getting  up  a  club  for 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  and  thus  soon 
paying  it  back.  The  seed  sent,  alone,  is 
worth  over  $6.00,  and  the  “Secrets”  and 
“Instructions”  are  worth  many  times  the 
price  asked  for  all. 

The  outfi  t  will  set  you  up  in  business,  and 
teach  you  how  to  succeed  and  extend  a 
pleasant  profitable  trade  year  by  year,  and 
we  will  make  you  onr  agent  in  your  town 
for  the  sale  of  our  seeds,  and  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  our  magazine,  all  of  which 
will  pay  you  well. 

The  ground  on  which  you  raise  the  plants 
can  be  used  again  i  he  same  season  for  some 
late  crop  such  as  cabbage,  celery  or  turnips. 
You  will  reap  the  reward  of  your  labor 
early  in  the  season,  in  June  and  July,  only 
about  eight  weeks  from  the  time  yon  sow 
the  seed.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  de¬ 
mand  you  will  have  for  the  plants.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  will  be  glad  to  get  them 
at  your  own  price.  You  can  tie  them  up 
in  bundles  of  25  or  50,  and  put  them  in  the 
village  stores  or  city  markets  for  sale,  and 
thus  find  a  market  for  many  thousands. 

This  presents  a  good  chance  for  women 
and  children  to  make  money  easily.  Our 
instructions  make  all  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  any  one,  able  and  willing  to  work  in 
the  garden,  can  make  money. 

At  25  cents  per  hundred  for  the  cabbage 
plants  and  50  cents  per  hundred  for  the  cel¬ 
ery  plants,  the  seed  we  send  can  be  made 
to  sell  for  over  $150.  And  this  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  our  liberal  commission 
to  agents  on  seeds  sold,  and  subscriptions 
sent. 

After  carefully  considering  the  above 
offers,  if  you  do  not  think  you  can  avail 
yourself  of  this  opportunity,  will  you  please 
do  us  the  favor  and  them  the  kindness  to 
call  the  attention  of  some  person,  who  you 
think  might  be  benefittedby  it,  to  this  offer. 

All  money  should  be  sent  in  registered 
letter  or  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  to 

Isaac  F.  Tilling  hast. 

La  Plume,  Pa, 


Early  Chickens. 

BY  THOMAS  D.  BAIRD. 


From  my  experience  in  poultry  raising 
I  find  the  earlier  the  chickens  are  hatched 
in  spring  the  more  profitable  they  are, 
whether  they  are  sold  as  frying  chickens  or 
kept  for  stock.  As  we  have  always  been 
successful  with  fowls  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  leaders  to  write  how  we  manage 
our  fowls.  To  raise  early  chickens  requires 
pains  and  good  attention.  The  first  year 
after  we  adopted  the  plan  to  set  very  early, 
my  wife  had  several  hens  set  by  the  first 
of  February.  Our  neighbors  would  tell 
her  that  it  was  not  at  all  economical  to  set 
hens  when  eggs  were  at  the  highest  price. 
Moreover,  it  was  too  cold,  the  hens  would 
come  off  their  nest  for  food  and  water,  the 
eggs  would  chill  and  be  lost;  but  my  wife 
went  ahead,  determined  to  have  chickens 
to  fry  while  her  neighbors  hens  were  setting. 
She  watched  her  hens  closely,  and  when 
they  came  off  she  placed  a  warm  flannel 
cloth  on  the  nest,  which  would  keep  the 
warm  until  the  hen  would  get  on 
again,  then  the  cloth  was  taken  off.  After 
the  chicks  came  off  they  were  fed  three  times 
a  day,  with  corn  meal  dough,  for  the  first 
four  or  live  days,  then  they  were  fed  on 
wheat  screenings.  When  the  ground  was 
free  from  snow  and  the  sun  was  shining 
they  weie  let  run  at  large.  The  eggs  hatch¬ 
ed  well  and  we  hardly  lost  a  chick,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  we  had  chickens  large 
enough  to  fry  when  they  sold  at  the  best 
price.  Early  cold  weather  will  not  hurt 
little  chickens  like  summer  dew,  and  to 
keep  them  confined  until  the  dew  is  dried 
off  the  chickens  are  restless,  which  works 
against  them,  but  in  cold  weather  they 
lather  like  to  be  confined  in  warm  quarters. 
Early  chickens  are  more  annoyed  by  the 
hawks,  01  at  least  there  are  more  chickens 
later  and  the  hawks  have  more  places  to 
visit,  but  we  find  that  large  bottles  placed 
on  poles  and  set  around  the  poultry  yard 
will  keep  the  hawks  scared  off,  especially 
if  the  sun  is  shining;  any  thing  that  will 
glisten  will  answer.  We  endeavor  to  get 
as  many  chickens  hatched  as  we  want  for 
stock  by  the  20th  of  March,  and  sell  off  the 
cockerels  at  good  prices.  The  pullets  will 


begin  to  lay  early,  and  if  properly  fed  and’ 
housed  will  lay  all  winter  while  eggs  are  at 
the  best  prices.  About  the  first  of  March, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  young  -hens.  We 
then  sell  off  all  except  those  we  need  for 
stock  chickens.  I  have  found  this  way  of 
managing  poultry  to  be  the  most  profitable. 
We  get  their  manure  and  eggs  all  winter, 
which  pays  for  all  they  eat,  then  the  hen 
is  sold  as  clear  profit. 

A  Chapter  on  Cabbages. 


The  experienced  Market  Gardener  of 
course  knows  already  just  what  varieties 
of  cabbage  he  wants  to  plant,  and  his  only 
anxiety  concerning  the  purchase  of  seeds  is 
to  get  pure  stock  and  from  good  selected 
strains  of  the  kinds  that  he  fancies.  But. 
as  there  are  thousands  of  inexperienced 
cultivators  who  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  want,  we  will  give  a  brief  description* 
of  varieties: 


EARLY  BLEICHFIELD. 


For  first  early  use,  to  be  sown  in  liot-bed 
and  set  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  weath¬ 
er  will  permit,  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
is  used  more  than  all  others.  The  Early 

Favorite  and  Early  York  are  fully  as  early 
but  are  smaller  and  neither  of ‘them  are- 
American  varieties.  Next  in  earliness- 
comes  the  Early  Bleichfield  Giant,  which  is 
a  German  variety,  as  hard,  and  with  a 
1  oundei  head  and  ten  days  earlier,  than  the 
well-known -Winningstadt.  Our  seed  of  the 
Bleichfield  is  of  our  growth  from  German 
stock.  We  particularly  recommend  it  fo* 


TIME  AH®  HARVEST 


setting  very  late  in  July,  after  it  is  too 


late  to  risk  the  later  varieties.  Next  comes 
the  popular  Henderson's  Early  Summer, 
which  is  very  early  for  so  large  a  cabbage. 
The  Early  Oxheart  and  Early  Flat  Dutch 
are  each  highly  esteemed  in  some  sections, 
and  both  about  with  Early  Summer  in  ma¬ 
turing.  Early  Winnigstadt  is  extensively 
used  as  a  summer  and  early  fall  variety, 
and  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
adaptability  to  all  soils,  and  certainty  to 
produce  hard  heads  even  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  perhaps  less  affected  by 
worms,  and  other  insects,  poor  seasons,  and 
poor  soils,  than  any  other  variety,  and  when 


LARGE  FRENCH  OXHEART. 


well  cared  for  will  produce  very  respectable 
heads.  Following  this  in  season,  is  Fottler's 
Improved  Brunsivick,  or  as  we  have  been 
carelessly  led  to  call  it,  Fottler's  Early 
Drumhead.  Our  seed  stock  of  this  most 
■excellent  sort  was  originally  procured  from 
the  Mr.  Fottler  who  first  named  and  intro¬ 
duced  it.  No  one  catalogues  the  two  names 
given  above  as  two  distinct  varieties,  for 
there  is  but  one  genuine  Fottler’s  Cabbage, 
although  there  are  different  strains  of  it  in 
the  market,  with  varying  degrees  of  true¬ 
ness  to  the  original  type,  which  we  have 
striven  to  improve*  by  years  of  selection, 
and  a  poor  strain  is  as  likely  to  be  called  by 
one  name  as  the  other.  Whichever  we  call 
it,  our  *  brand  is  without  doubt  the  best  to 
be  found  anywhere.  For  main  crop,  for 
late  fall  and  winter  use,  the  different  strains 
of  American  Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Late  Drumhead  are  the  universal  stand¬ 
ards,  and  take  the  country  over  there  are 
more  acres  of  these  grown  than  of  ail  others 
combined.  The  strain  known  as  Premium 
Flat  Dutch  is  darker  colored,  with  more  of 
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a  red  or  blue  tinge  than  the  Excelsior , 
which  latter  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Fottler ,  or  the  Late  Drumhead  in  color. 
Both  are  good  stock,  which  we  are  willing 
to  put  to  a  test  in  comparison  with  any  in 
the  land.  And  so  of  our  Ixite  American 
Drumhead.  Our  grower  in  Washington 


PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTC$H. 


Territory  says  the  field  which  produced  our 
present  stock  -was  the  handsomest  sight  he 
ever  saic  in  cabbages.  Many  of  the  heads 
would  weigh  BO  pounds  each,  stripped  clean , 
and  very  true  in  type.  Is  not  such  seed 
icorth  more  to  you  than  much  that  is  grown 
from  undeveloped  plants  in  poor  seasons  in 
the  east?  Try  it  and  see.  The  Marblehead 
Mammoth  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cabbage 


JERSEY  WAKEFIELD. 

in  the  world,  but  we  do  not  recommend  it 
except  to  those  who  know  how  to  grow  it, 
for  it  is  more  likely  to  entirely  fail  in  inex¬ 
perienced  hands  than  any  of  the  above. 
Every  one  knows  the  use  of  the  red  sorts 
so  little  need  be  said  of  them.  For  Family 
Garden  use  a  mixture  of  tlie  seods  of  all  the 
above  kinds  will  give  a  great  variety  and 
long  succession  of  cabbages  for  the  table  at 
all  seasons,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  room  for  so  many  kinds. 


and  Wmiti. 
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El  rata.  By  inadvertence  our  printer 
made  an  awkward  mistake  in  making  up 
the  first  forms  of  this  issue,  one  column,  on 
page  11  having  been  left  out  until  too  late 
to  change  it.  Our  readers  will  notice  that 
the  transposed  column  is  on  page  12,  and 

with  a  little  trouble  can  get  the  run  of  the 
story.  The  printer  apologizes,  &c. 

S  he  Prize  Awards. 

NO  POSTPONEMENT. 


On  the  first  of  last  November,  as  will 
be  remembered  by  most  or  our  readers,  the 
publisher  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
being  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  place  it 

m  pomt  of  circulation  at  least,  on  a  par 
with  the  very  best  city  periodicals  of  its 
class,  boldly  offered  Five  Hundred 
Hollars  in  Cash  to  the  nine  persons  who 
would  secure  for  it  the  largest  clubs  of  ac¬ 
tual  subscribers  during  the  four  months 
which  were  to  follow.  As  very  liberal  pre¬ 
miums  and  cash  commissions  were  offered 
m  addition  to  these  cash  prizes,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  workers  were  found 
readv  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  to  under¬ 
take  the  canvass  and  push  it  with  remark¬ 
able  energy.  As  the  limned  time  drew 
near  to  a  close,  many  contestants  requested 
that  we  give  an  extension  on  account  of 
bad  weather,  floods,  etc.,  which  had  hinder¬ 
ed  them  greatlv.  Of  course  such  a  post¬ 
ponement  would  have  swelled  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  to  a  much  higher  number,  but  we 
believe  promises  are  made  to  be  kept,  and 
so  close  the  lists  precisely  as  per  announce¬ 
ment,  and  take  pleasure  in  making  the 
awards  as  follows: 


w  f*rst  Prize*  $200.00  in  Cash, 

E.  S.  Graves,  Christiana,  Pa.,  4%  subs 

r  „  r>  Second  Prize  $100.00, 

I.  C.  Larnes,  Collinsville,  Conn,,  .343  »» 

^  Third  Prize  $75.00, 

C has.  E. Lord,  Chester,  Conn.,  305  m 

r.  tr  Fourth  Prize  $50.00, 

C.  H.  Phillips,  Pierceville,  Pa.,  292  * 

Fifth  Prize  $25.00, 

Frank  Finch,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  o47  »■ 

,  Sixth  Prize  $20.00, 

n .  H.  Moore,  Broekport,  N.  Y.,  224  ’* 

j.  Seventh  Prize  $  l  5.00,, 

E.  B.  Ihompson,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  219 

Eighth  Prize  $10.00, 

E.  I).  Frost,  Havana,  N.  Y.,  145 

Ninth  Prize  $5.00, 

J.  W.  Northrop,  Salem.  O.,  115  m 

In  returning  our  warmest  thanks  to  the 
above,  and  the  many  other  kind  friends- 
who  showed  their  willingness  to  help  us  by 
forwarding  clubs,  but  failed  to  sufficiently 
exert  themselves  to  win  even  the  smallest 
prize,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  awards  have 
all  been  honestly  and  fairly  made  without 
fear  or  favor,  to  friend  or  foe.  Numerous 
applications  to  put  a  “straw  man”  ahead 
of  the  faithful  workers  have  been  received 
and  promptly  rejected  or  treated  with 
silence,  and  if  any  contestant  has-failed  to 
secure  a  coveted  prize,  it  is  simply  because 
some  other  one  has  worked  a  little  harder. 
A  reference  to  the  above  list  will  show  that 
a  few  more  names  added  to  any  of  them 
(except  t iie  first)  would  have  returned  a 
greater  profit  than  those  they  did  send, 
and  thousands  of  our  friends  who  quietly 
let  a  good  chance  slip  by,  will  now  see  how 
easily  they  might  have  graced  the  list  with 
profit  to  themselves.  Four  hundred  names 
would  have  taken  just  money  enough  to  • 
have  paid  for  themselves,  and  every  dollar 
v  hich  was  collected  on  subscriptions- 
wouid  have  been  profit.  Our  profits  must 
come  from  the  greatly  increased  value 
which  our  advertisers  will  find  in  using  our 
columns,  after  more  than  doubling  our 
hst  of  subscribers,  which  the  grand  aggre¬ 
gate  of  subscriptions  lias  done. 


TO  A  D  VER  RISERS. 


A  Change  of  Rate.  The  actual  cir¬ 
culation  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  hav- 
mg  been  more  than  quadrupled  since  our 
present  advertising  rates  were  established. 
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and  it  now  being  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  those  rates  are  lower  by  half  than  the 
rates  of  other  journals  of  similar  character, 
in  proportion  to  their  actual  paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists,  we  hereby  announce  that  from 
the  date  of  this  issue,  the  price  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  space  will  be  45  writs  per  nonpa¬ 
reil  line  or  $5.40  per  inch  for  each  insertion. 
The  actual  increase  in  circulation  would 
warrant  a  much  greater  advance  in  prices 
than  this,  but  we  will  accept  contracts 
at  these  figures  with  the  usual  discounts 
on  long  time  advertisements  until  further 
notice,  which  will  be  given  whenever 
another  advance*  is  necessary. 

Still  Another  Prize.  Mr.  L.  W. 
Gardner,  of  the  Valley  Nurseries,  Port 
Golden,  N.  J.,  otters  to  donate  100  First 
Class  Peach  Trees,  50  to  be  of  the  best  old 
standard  varieties,  and  50"  of  the  best  new 
sorts,  altogether  worth  $14.00,  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  will  send  the  greatest  number  of 
subscribers  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  (March.)  Who  takes  them? 

For  the  elegant  colored  plate  of  the 
Atlantic  Strawberry  which  accompanies 
this  issue,  we  are  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Wm.  F.  Bassett,  of  Hammonton,  N,  J., 
whose  advertisement  of  this  superb  new  va¬ 
riety  will  be  found  on  page  26  of  this  issue. 

Literary  Mention. 

So  many  excellent  periodicals  are  named  in  our 
clubbing  list,  that  one  can  hardly  go  astray  in  choos¬ 
ing  one  to  suit  his  particular  need  if  he  selects  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  title;  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  remind 
our  readers  occasionally  of  the  good  things  to  be 
found  in  the  many  desirable  publications  received 
at  our  office.  Among  them  we  have  those  specially 
devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Bee-Keeping,  Poultry-Keeping,  Stock  Raising,  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Politics,  Literature  and  News.  To  men¬ 
tion  titles  only,  takes  considerable  space,  but  to  give 
in  detail  their  various  departments  would  fill  a  whole 
number. 

For  the  real  working  farmer  who  desires  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  the  American  Agriculturist  is  a 
most  excellent  monthly  helper  find  is  full  of  interest 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is  printed  in 
English  and  also  in  German,  and  an  American  farm¬ 
er  having  German  help  could  not  invest  $1  50  where 
it  would  pay  better  than  in  making  a  present  of  a 
year’s  subscription  to  his  hired  man: 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  unexcelled  as  a  Week¬ 
ly,  and  certainly  gives  as  much  for  the  price,  $2.50, 
as  any  farmer  ought  to  expect,  'thoroughly  and 
honestly  edited,  its  teachings  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  while  generally 
accounted  a  poli t tea)  paper  contains  an  agricultural 


department  not  excelled  by  many  so-called  farmers* 
papers.  Its  articles  are  always  timely  and  boiled 
down  until  the  real  essence  is  extracted  and  readily 
assimilated  by  the  most  hurried  reader. 

The  New  York  Weekly  World  which  on  almost 
all  political  topics  may  be  considered  opposed  to  the 
Tribune ,  vies  with  it  in  the  excellence  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  department,  and  so  nearly  equal  are  the  rivals 
that  it  takes  a  wise  head  to  tell' which  is  the  better  of 
the  two. 

Before  the  war,  some  twenty -five  years  ago,  the 
little  town  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  was  known  but  to  few 
people,  but  after  the  close  of  the  unpleasantness  a 
“boom”  struck  the  place  and  perhaps  no  town  in 
the  sunny  South  is  better  known  to-day  than  Atlanta. 
It  seems  to  be  the  center  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  South.  Several 
papers  of  first-class  character  are  established  there, 
and  among  them  we  find  two  or  three  Agricultural 
Monthlies  fully  equal  to  those  published  in  older  set¬ 
tled  portions  of  the  Union.  Of  these  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  published  monthly  by  Jas.  P.  Harrison 
&  Co.,  at  $1.50  per  year  and  the  Southern  World, 
semi-monthly,  published  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Woolley,  at 
$1.00  per  year,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  of  the  South,  and  Northern  farmers  would 
also  profit  much  by  their  teachings.  Send  for  spec! 
men  copies  and  see  for  yourselves. 

The  Western  States  are  not  behind  their  Eastern 
sisters  in  furnishing  agricultural  literature  adapted 
to  their  own  particular  section.  The  Ohio  Farmer, 
weekly,  published  at  Cleveland,  at  $1.25  per  year 
has  made  many  improvements  within  the  past  few 
months,  and  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
other  agricultural  paper  in  that  State. 

The  Poultry  World  of  Hartford  Conn.,  shows 
its  present  prosperity  by  indulging  in  a  new  cover, 
which  for  real  beauty  ‘  take  the  cake.”  Entirely 
devoted  to  Poultry  it  affords  special  delight  to  fan¬ 
ciers  and  breeders,  but  is  a  most  excellent  journal 
for  every  one  who  raises  few,  or  many  fowls.  $1.25 
per  year. 

The  Western  Rural,  of  Chicago,  came  out  in  a 
new  dress  a  few  weeks  ago,  much  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  in  every  respect,  and  well  worthy  of  the  sup 
port  of  the  farmers  of  the  Prairie  State.  $1.65  per 
year,  weekly. 

The  Farming  World,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  big  paper 
for  the  price,  and  those  who  don’t  get  their  money’s 
worth  in  it,  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  ability 
required  to  conduct  a  first-class  farmers’  paper. 
Semi-monthly,  75  cents  a  year.  Try  it. 

The  Youth’s  Companion.  The  desire  of  parents 
to  provide  good  and  instructive  reading  for  their 
children  is  one  that  can  not  be  too  strongly  fostered; 
and  we  feel  it  hut  right  to  mention  occasionally  in 
these  columns  the  names  and  characteristics  of  those 
papers  and  magazines  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  youth.  In  the  connection  we  may  say  that  we 
know  of  no  better  paper  than  the  Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion,  published  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  it  gives  upwards  of  two  hundred  stories,  by  the 
best  authors,  besides  many  shorter  articles,  and  any 
number  of  attractive  engravings.  Its  circulation, 
now  over  300,000  copies  per  week,  gives  its  publishers 
a  decided  advantage  over  others  in  being  able  to 
afford  so  much  for  the  money.  $1.75  per  year.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  free. 

Ogilvie’s  Popular  Reading.  We  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  that  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  of  31  Rose  Street,  N.  Y., 
furnish  about  as  much  reading  matter  for  the  money, 
as  any  publishing  house  in  the  United  States. 

Number  One  of  Ogilvie’s  Popular  Reading  con¬ 
tains  The  Octoroon,  by  Miss  M.  E  Braddon;  Hilary’s 
Folly,  by  Bertha  M.  Clay;  Ninety  Nine  Recitations; 
Chunks  of  Fun ;  Nat  Foster,  the  Boston  Detective,  &c.. 
printed  in  large  type  with  handsome  lithograph  cov¬ 
er,  and  an  elegant  floral  frontispiece  in  ten  colors, 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book,  all  for  3(1 
cents.  Number  Two  is  equal  to  Number  One  in  every 
respect,  and  will  certainly  be  secured'  by  ihose  who 
have  tlie  first.  Sold  by  all  news-dealers.  Mailed  by 
the  publishers  for  30  cents  each  or  we  will  furnish 
them  at  same  price. 
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Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- -o - 

AU  Communications  intended  for  this 
; department  shovd  he  addressed  to  Frank 
5.  Finn,  Box  do,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 

Answers  and  original  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 


Answers  to  January  Garnering* 
1.— RHODODENDRON. 
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Diagonals:  anagram,  enigmas. 
3.— WINDROW. 
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No.  16.  Charade. 

In  cutting  up  a  piece  of  last 
From  which  I  wished  to  make  a  mast ; 

I  found  some  holes,  through  which  my  first 
But  recently  had  passed. 

My  whole  you’ll  find  an  herb,  whose  juice, 

To  kill  my  first,  is  oft  in  use. 

Lamps. 

No.  17.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  lettuce,  not  in  beans; 

In  salad,  not  in  greens; 

In  turnip,  not  in  beet; 

In  barley,  not  in  wheat; 

In  spikenard,  not  in  pea; 

In  saffron,  notin  tea; 

In  parsley,  not  in  cress ; 

In  portion,  not  in  mess; 

In  harrov,',  not  in  hoe;  » 

In  harvest,  not  in  mow; 

In  butter,  not  in j  meat; 

My  whole  is  very  good  to  eat; 

In  the  garden  it  will  grow, 

If  each  spring  the  seed  .we  sow. 


Ruthven. 


HEBREW, 
fi.  1.— DUP(L)E. 
4.  DE<X)TER. 


DU(M)B.  3.  DO(N)OR. 
DE(S)C’ENT.  9.  D(E)RIYE. 


MARCH  GARNERINGS. 

No.  13.  Numerical  Enigma. 

to™ung?adies0.“1P08ed0f(SUettS'rS-  “  “  *W«o» 

Thf*  v>’  '0  M1'  ,7’  V  is  assurance. 

Fhe  12,  13, 14,  15,  16,  L,  53,  23  is  support. 

^  ^  5-  37  is  apart  of  the  body. 

The  21,  22,  19,  20  is  basis.  J 

The  36,  49.  50,  48,  3,  10  is  expression. 

The  42,  6, 2,  32,  38  is  temper  of  mind. 

The  1 1’  o!i'  f 7  iS  a  tr°Pical 
Lae  ll,  2b,  1,  83,  2o  is  a  course. 

The  31  29,  8,  41,  39,  i,  24  is  rambling. 

The  30,  43.  27,  28,  40  is  a  small  part. 

The  35,  31  is  an  animal. 

Maude. 


No.  18.  Charade. 

I  take  the  Book,  the  dear  old  Book 
And  first  it  o’er  and  o’er; 

And  as  I  turn,  and  through  it  look, 

My  thoughts  to  Heaven  do  soar. 

Now  w  hile  I  first,  my  thoughts  give  last 
In  fervent,  heartfelt  prayer, 

That  I,  through  all  my  life,  be  kept 
From  every  earthly  care. 

bo,  in  a  whole  I'll  end  my  fears, 

That  sweet  and  restful  place; 

W  here  noiseless  feet  of  fleeting  veai’s 
Pass  by,  and  leave  no  trace. 


B.  M.  H. 


No.  14.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  five  letters.) 

1.  An  annual  plant.  2.  A  water  serpent,  3.  To 
east  off,  or  reject.  4.  Enchantment.  15.  The  son  of 
bhemiah.  6.  Departed  souls.  5.  A  river  in  India. 
8.  A  band  of  cotton,  twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of 
the  Inca  ot  Peru,  as  a  badge  of  royalty,  9  A  fish  in¬ 
habiting  the  seas  of  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Primals:  A  bitter  plant  much  used  in  medicine. 

Finals:  A  genus  of  bn  I  .ons -rooted  plants. 

N  A.  Bryant. 


ISo.  15.  Central  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  five  letters.) 

1.  A  hut.  2.  A  fen.  3.  AVide.  4.  Clear. 

6.  A  sphere.  7.  Pain.  8.  Brittle. 

Centrals:  Read  down,  name  a  vegetable. 

Seward  Beard. 


Answers  in  May  Number. 

Prizes.  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month's 
puzzles,  we  offer  a  certificate  good  for  Vegetable  or 
Flowrer  Seeds  to  the  amount  of  One  Dollar. 

lor  second  best  list  we  will  award  a  certificate 
same  as  above  for  Fifty  Cents. 

Answers  must  reach  us  prior  to  April  9th. 

Answers  to  January  “Garnerings”  wrere  received 
from  Bertha  M.  Holgate,  Cassbet,  Miss  Sallie  Marsh, 
J,  F.  M.,  Wm.  Brown,,  Lyman  Stedman,  Clifton* 
Willie  AVinkle,  M.  E.  Boyd,  H.  M.  J.,  Joseph  Garri¬ 
son,  Eulalia,  Charles  Bogle,  C.  H.  Putnam,  F.  B. 
Hancox,  Mrs.  J.  Warren  Sears,  [John  Fleming,  Mrs. 
Laurie  L.  Powers,  Tony  Willis,  and  O  Pinion. 

Lists  closed  on  February  13. 

Prizes  were  won  as  follows:  American  Rural 
Home,  one  year,  Lj'man  Stedman.  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest,  one  year,  Eunie  N.  Emery. 


Tribes. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Sally:  We  ahvays  like  to  please  our  contributors 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  but  w'e  have  thought  it 
best  to  taboo  puzzles  with  the  anti  or’s  name  for  an- 
answers.  A\Tere  we  to  admit  one  or  twro  of  this  kind 
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we  should  be  deluged  with  others  of  the  same  nature; 
and  what  we  do  for  one  we  ought  to  do  for  all,  and 
thus  show  no  partiality.  There  seemed  to  be  so 
much  misconception  in  regard  to  whom  the  prize 
for  No.  10  in  the  last  volume  should  be  awarded, 
that  we  are  going  to  steer  clear  of  that  for  the 
future  and  offer  no  more  of  that  kind. — Tony  Willis: 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  “Lamps”  will  continue  to  be 
as  bright  and  shining  a  light  in  the  future  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past.  Could  not  tell  you  his  real  name 
without  betraying  confidence* — Willie  Winkle:  In 
awarding  prizes,  answers  to  one’s  own  puzzles  do 
not  count. — Clifton :  In  a  Pyramid,  each  line  should 
form  complete  words,  down  and  across. — Sinband: 
Words  in  Squares  must  be  complete  ones  and  have 
no  decapitations,  curtailments,  abbreviations  or 
transpositions,  else  they  are  imperfect.  That  trans¬ 
posed  word  in  yours  marred  an,  otherwise,  excellent 
puzzle. — Melrose :  Your  Charade  is  excellent,  although 
the  last  few  lines  had  to  be  touched  up  a  little.— 
Jtf.  E.  B.:  Every  word  in  a  Diamond  must  read  down 
and  across  alike  and  not  merely  the  central  ones. 
Notice  the  answer  to  the  one  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber  and  you  will  readily  see  the  difference. — Adelaide: 
We  have  one  of  your  good  contributions  in  reserve 
for  a  future  occasion  and  wish  we  had  about  a  dozen 
more.  Why  do  you  never  send  us  any  solutions?  If 
our  memory  ser  ?es  us  right,  we  have  sent  you  many 
answers  to  your  fine  column  in  the  Mountaineer ,  of 
Gorham,  N.  H.  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  runs: 
“Turn  about  is  fair  pla y."— Undine:  You  are  a  very 
faithful  worker  in  puzzledom’s  cause,  and  we  are 
glad  you  find  pleasure  in  tangling  and  untangling 
the  intricate  puzzles. — Byrnehc:  Some  short  Cha¬ 
rades  from  you  would  find  a  hearty  welcome;  in 
fact,  anything  you  may  feel  inclined  to  send  would, 
no  doubt,  meet  our  wishes. — Maude:  We  believe  No. 
13  will  worry  the  young  ladies  exceedingly,  yet  we 
should  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if  B.  M.  H.  found  it 
“as  easy  as  the  alphabet.”  Haven’t  you  some  curi¬ 
osity  to  know  who  will  solve  the  mystery  ?  We  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have.  F.  S.  F. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST  SHALL  NOT  FAIL. 

Joe,  Bedford  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1883. 

Editor  Seed-Time  and  Harvest*  I  have 
your  last  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  and  notice 
upon  the  wrapper  that  my  subscription  expires 
with  this  number.  Now,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
say  that  I  see  no  necessity  for  this,  as  my  or¬ 
ders  have  annually  exceeded  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  entitle  me  to  a  copy,  since  its  first  ex¬ 
istence,  and  expect  them  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  liberality,  quality,  and  reasonable  prices  of 
your  seed  compel  my  patronage,  which  I  must 
say  has  been  the  case,  almost,  since  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  your  seed  trade.  Just  send  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  along,  and  I  will  assure 
you  the  first  time  I  have  occasion  to  send  off  an 
order  for  goods  in  your  line,  it  will  be  arranged 


perfectly  s  atisfactory.  In  this  connection  allow 
me  to  report  results  of  seed  I  had  from  you  last 
spring.  The  melons  were  earlier,  larger,  and 
better  quality  than  any  I  have  had  for  years. 
The  cucumbers  were  prolific  and  all  that  could 
be  desired  as  to  quality.  My  flowers  are  beauti¬ 
ful  and  seem  as  near  perfection  as  the  kinds  or¬ 
dered  from  you  can  be  produced.  All  seeds 
germinated  well  and  produced  strong,  vigorous 
plants,  even  through  a  protracted  drouth,  which 
plainly  indicates  to  me  that  the  selection  was 
carefully  and  well  made  from  choice  stock. 
Trusting  your  seeds  and  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  will  continue  to  sustain  their  present  de¬ 
served  popularity,  I  remain 

Very  Respectfully,  Y.  M.  St.  Clair. 

FROM  THE  RIVER  STYX. 

River  Styx,  Dec.  3,  1883. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  December 
number  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  just 
came  to  hand,  and  like  all  the  other  numbers  is 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  Truly  your 
foundling  is  fast  assuming  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  older  publications,  and  worthy  to  take 
its  position  among  the  foremost  agriculturals  of 
the  day.  It  seems  especially  fitted  for  the  small 
farmer  and  gardener,  giving  the  experience  of 
those  well  versed  in  that  branch  of  farming, 
where  a  few  acres  must  be  made  to  do  the  duty 
and  bring  the  same  returns  as  are  looked  for 
from  broad  acres  well  stocked  with  herds.  The 
Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants  is  well  worth  the 
price  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
one  who  tills  a  garden,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small.  We,  in  the  valley  of  the  Styx,  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  fruit  have  been  wofully  dis¬ 
appointed  for  the  past  three  years  as  each  suc- 
succeeding  autumn  brought  disappointment,  and 
this  season  corn  gave  us  the  go-by  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  With  these  lines  I  bid  you  God  speed. 

Respectfully,  D.W.  Hard. 

A  PRODUCTIVE  GARDEN. 

Falls  City,  Neb.,  Jan.  9,  1883. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir,  Seeds  received 
from  you  last  season  gave  good  satisfaction. 
Have  also  been  profited  by  reading  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.  Now  in  regard  to  a  few  favor¬ 
ites  of  last  year.  I  think  Golden  Dawn  Mango 
must  head  the  list.  It  surpassed  my  fondest  ex¬ 
pectations  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  my 
customers.  I  sold  my  entire  crop  for  10  cents 
per  dozen.  After  another  year’s  trial  I  find  the 
American  Wonder  Pea  far  ahead  for  a  market 
pea;  large  pods  rich  flavored  and  prolific,  yield¬ 
ing  one  third  more  than  some  others.  I  have 


aot  tried  Li  vingston's  Favorite  tomato,  nor  do 
I  care  to,  his  Perfection  is  good  enough  for  me. 
with  a  few  Essex  Hybrid  to  mix  the  colors  a  lit-* 

Inn  /T  ?50  hilU  of  Perfection,  I  gathered  over 
-00  bushels  of  large  smooth  fruit.  In  regard  to 
Wall  s  Orange  Potato,  I  got  it  too  late  to  give  it 
a  air  test,  but  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  its  start-off;  f.  om  one  pound  of  seed  I  got 

6'1  pounds  of  good  sized  tubers. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  in  favor  of 
Perfect  Gem  Squash.  I  see  a  Western  seed-firm 
classes  it  as  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  Now 
*ith  me,  its  the  best  small  squash  I  ever  raised 
and  I  have  tried  many.  It  was  as  mealy  as  a 

Peachblow  potato  and  of  fine  flavor;  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  I  introduced  it  Early  Scallops  and  Crook- 
necks  went  to  the  hogs,  and  it  gave  Boston  Mar- 
row  a  tight  rub.  Yours  with  well-wishes, 

Hy.  Pittock. 


THE  NEW  POTATOES. 

Indianola,  Iowa,  Dec.  22,  1883. 

My  Dear  1  nend:  I  fed  as  though  I  had  always 
been  acquainted  with  you;  and  your  portrait  in 
^ast  number  looks  perfectly  familiar.  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  has  become  one  of  our 
household.  And  your  seeds  give  such  universal 
satisfaction  that  I  seek  none  others,  and  am 
preaching  them  to  my  neighbors.  I  don’t  see 
how  any  one  that  has  a  garden  can  afford  to  be 
without  them.  I  cut  the  four  pounds  of  potatoes 
mto  single  eyes  and  planted  in  drills.  White 
rdephaut  yielded  85  pounds,  Beauty  of  Hebron 
66  pounds>  Wall’s  Orange  and  Belle,  each  40 
pounds,  making  231  pounds  from  four  pounds 

of  seed.  We  cooked  and  ate  of  each  kind,  and 
pronounced  them  all  most  excellent.  Wall’s  Or¬ 
ange  and  Belle  did  not  have  quite  a  fair  show 
Our  season  here  was  the  worst  for  gardening 
that  I  ever  saw.  Long  may  you  wave. 

F.  M.  Milliken. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  REPORT. 

Steuben,  Ohio,  Jan.  12,  1884. 
Isaac  F.  Tiliinghast.  Dear  Sir,  Will  you 
please  forward  to  my  address,  your  Wholesale 
and  Detail  Catalogue  of  Seeds.  I  wish  to  order 
as  soon  as  possil  J  .  I  obtained  some  seeds  of 
you  last  season  and  am  happy  to  say  that  they 
gave  good  satisfaction ;  especially  the  earl^- 
cabbage.  I  set  out  915  plants  in  one  patch;  soil 
heavy  sandy  loam;  two  years  in  clover;  plowed 
in  the  fail;  of  these  I  lost  about  200  by  the  rav- 
ages  ol  a  small  white  maggot,  such  as  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  I  then 
billed  m  the  missing,  applied  salt  and  strong  , 
'-mleached  ashes  and  lost  no  more  plants,  having  ! 


squelched’  the  maggots  entirely,  and  such  cab¬ 
bages  as  I  succeeded  in  raising.  I  sold  Wake¬ 
field  and  Henderson’s  Summer  that  retailed  at 
15  to  20  cents  per  head  in  the  market,  and  were 
cheap  at  that,  for  some  of  the  Wakefields  were 
over  ten  inches,  and  Henderson’s  Summer  av¬ 
eraged  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  almost 
as  solid  as  a  brick.  The  plants  were  set  out  just 
two  feet  each  way;  the  heads  of  Henderson’s 
Summer  nearly  covered  the  ground,  and  every 
plant  made  a  solid  head.  The  tomatoes  did 
well  except  Livingston’s  Perfection,  which  has 
been  a  failure  with  me  for  the  past  two  seasons 
on  account  of  its  rotting  badly  at  the  blossom 
end;  but  Livingston’s  Favorite  takes  the  cake, 
bakery  and  all.  It  is  the  only  variety  that  I  have 
found  that  will  fill  the  place  of  the  Old  Trophy, 
and  I  have  tried  nearly  every  variety  advertised! 
All  things  considered,  I  think  it  the  best  variety 
in  cultivation.  I  have  written  more  than  I  in¬ 
tended  when  I  began,  so  I  will  close  by  wish¬ 
ing  you  success.  Bespectfully  Yours, 

Warren  W.  Parsons. 


TO  DESTROY  INSECTS. 

Pho?nix,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1884. 
Mr.  Isaac  Tiliinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  received 
your  book  and  am  pleased  to  learn  how  much 
in  feres  t  you  take  in  describing  insects  and  their 
nature.  I  have  made  them  something  of  a  studv 
myself  and  experimented  on  their  destruction, 
and  think  I  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent;  that 
is,  more  with  the  large  squash  bug  and  the  yel¬ 
low  cucumber  bug.  I  use  at  the  rate  of  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  petroleum  oil,  to  twelve  quarts  of 
land  plaster  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours 
before  using;  when  the  dew  is  on  the  vines  I 
give  them  a  good  dusting  with  it,  I  find  that 
quantity  is  perfectly  safe,  and  sure  to  drive  the 
bugs.  I  did  the  same  with  my  cabbage  plants 
but  the  fleas  work  from  the  under  side  of  the 
small  leaves,  and  it  does  not  work  so  well  on 
them.  I  give  you  this  in  good  faith  and  hope 
the  results  will  be  satisfactory,  and  of  use  to  you 
and  others.  You  shall  have  my  order  for  seeds 
and  hope  to  get  good  satisfaction.  I  remain 

Yours  Truly,  Frank  M.  Hayden. 

PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH. 

Glenwood,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1884. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tiliinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  have 
seen  nothing  said  in  your  magazine  about  the 
Perfect  Gem  Squash.  We  tried  them  last  year 
and  are  delighted  with  them;  they  are  entirely 
different  from  any  other  variety  of  Squash  we 
have  had;  having  a  kind  of  sub-acid  or  fruity 
taste  peculiarly  their  own,  with  none  of  the 


strong  pumpkin  flavor  that  is  found  in  so  many 
of  the  other  varieties.  They  are  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  though  not  early  seem  to  promise 
excellently  as  good  keepers.  I  enjoy  reading 
your  little  magazine  very  much,  and  the  flower 
seeds  obtained  of  you  were  most  beautiful. 

Yours  Truly,  Phcebe  Kennedy. 

LA  PLUME  CELERY. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Dec,,  4,  1383. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  for 
two  years  and  I  like  it  first  class.  And  I  will 
say  all  the  seeds  I  have  bought  of  you  have  been 
first  class.  My  La  Plume  Celery  seed  did  not 
come  up  very  well;  I  planted  some  three  or  four 
different  times.  I  think  the  La  Plume  celery  is 
the  finest  I  ever  ate.  The  past  season  I  raised 
La  Plume,  Golden  Dwarf,  Crawford's  Half 
Dwarf,  Perfection  Hearlwell,  and  something  I 
planted  for  Incomparable  (  rimson  and  turned 
out  white.  (T  did  not  get  the  seed  of  you.)  I  like 
the  La  Plume  better  than  any  other  variety  for 
mv  own  use;  and  other  persons  say  I  have  the 
finest  celery  they  ever  ate.  Yours  &c., 

Philip  E.  Soudeb, 


I  shall  this  spring  use  a  car  load  of  genuine  un- 
j  leached  Canada  ashes  on  our  Cabbage  Plant 
!  beds. 


salting 


CABBAGES. 


Friend  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir,  The  seeds  came 
all  safe  and  have  come  up  well.  In  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  I  find  an  article  about  grubs  in 
|  cabbage  plants.  As  I  haven’t  even  seen  any- 
|  thing  mentioned  in  it  to  kill  them,  I  will  tell 
I  my  experience.  I  purchased  100  plants  and 
set  them.  After  hoeiDg  the  second  time  I  no 
!  ticed  some  were  turning  yellow  and  were  dying, 
i  I  dug  a  hole  and  found  a  maggot  about  the  size 
!  of  a  cheese  maggot,  eating  the  fine  roots  of  the 
plants.  I  got  a  teaeupfull  of  strong  brine  and 
put  it  in  the  hole;  about  two  hours  after  they 
were  dead.  I  then  put  brine  around  the  100 
plants.  No  more  plants  died  but  all  grew  well. 
They  were  plants  from  old  seed  beds  I  suppose. 

The  same  Number  tells  of  putting  one  barrel 
of  salt  to  an  acre  to  destroy  cut  worms.  I  had 
nearly  one  thousand  plants  destroyed  by  them. 
I  will  try  salt  next.  I  sometimes  put  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  around  my  cabbkge  in  a  dry  time. 

Isaac  S.  Crain. 


USE  OF  SUPER-PHOSPHATES. 

Lowell,  Mich.,  Dec.  20,  1883, 

I.  F.  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir,  Will  you  please 
answer  the  following  questions.  I  have  an  acre 
of  land  that  I  am  going  to  plant  early  cabbage 
on  in  spring.  I  have  all  the  well-rotted  barn¬ 
yard  manure  on  it  I  can  plow  under;  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  after  I  plow  it,  I  will  sow  broad¬ 
cast  300  pounds  of  Honest  Buffalo  Superphos¬ 
phate  and  drag  in  thoroughly.  Do  you  think  it 
will  pay  to  do  so;  also  do  you  think  it  will  pay 
to  sow  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  on  land  where 
I  am  going  to  plant  apple  seed  ? 

Yours  Truly,  James  Lewis. 
Answer.  We  have  never  used  the  brand  of 
fertilizer  you  mention,  but  use  Lister’s  and 
other  standard  kinds  largely,  and  with  much 
confidence  of  good  results.  Have  frequently 
used  1000  pounds  per  acre  on  special  crops,  like 
cabbage  plants,  <fcc.  We  sow  broadcast  and  rake 
or  harrow  in  well  before  sowing  the  seeds 


GETTING  OUT  STUMPS. 

Elden,  Mo.,  Jan.  17,  1884. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  I  tried  the  plan  men¬ 
tioned,  that  of  boring  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a 
stump  with  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  auger  and 
filling  the  hole  with  saltpetre  water,  then  plug¬ 
ging  up  and  letting  stand  five  or  six  inonths, 
then  take  out  the  plug,  fill  tne  hole  with  coal- 
oil  ana  set  on  fire.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
stump  would  all  burn  up,  even  to  the  roots.  I 
tried  the  plan  faithfully,  and  it  failed  to  work 
on  black  oak  stumps  at  least.  The  fire  burned 
out  the  coal  oil,  and  only  charred  the  hole  sbght- 
j  ly  and  was  a  complete  failure.  I  saw  the  plan 
in  quite  a  number  of  papers  before  trying  it. 

N.  J.  Shephef.d. 


Send  $(  for  formula  to  make  50  lbs.  best  LAUNDRY 
SOAP  for  $1.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr..  Littleton,  N.  C. 


NIGHT'S  AMUSEMENT  15c.  Plays,  Dialogues,  Entertain¬ 
ment  goods,  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours. 

2t3  "  21  Bee k man  St.,  N.  Y. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ASHES. 

Query  ?  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  wood 
ashes  for  garden.  The  ground  here  is  a  whet¬ 
stone  slate  and  conglomerate,  and  I  think  defi¬ 
cient  in  potash;  is  well  manured,  but  does  not 
yield  many  potatoes  for  the  care  and  cultivation 
it  receives.  Subscriber. 

Answer.  We  have  never  found  a  complete 
substitute  for  wood  ashes  in  our  practice,  and 


Yhs  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample,  Pc*.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Ela. 


Is  E  ft  IN  fi>  li  €  It  a n d 

P  L  Y  ill  O  U  TH  K  O  <  It 

From  choice  birds  at  fair  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mention  this  ]>aper.  O.  I>.  £SEI.I)IN(4? 

2-5*  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


I 
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Advertisements. 


y  A  T  R  ttyl  O  N I A  L  Paper  lOcts.  a  copy  by  mail. 
W»M  I  Addresss,  Puo.  Mirror.  Wellesley ,  Mass.  * 

OUR  ILLUSTATED  JOURNAL— A  full 

and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-Ohina  Hog 
eenc  free  on  application.  Rtoek  of  all  ages  and  condl' 
vions  for  sale.  Address  J.  &  C.  Straws,  Newark,  O.  3 

AO  IE  PITS*  WANTED  TO  SELL 

?IIf  UWAfN  STRINGS.  sW? 

Bssir  jgsssfwSs  ga 

pa  |  j  ^ 1 1 j  j  ||  Sped  I  i  u^s^ioou  fy®CCat|.L 

Sueflfe'i** H?hl?5  SJlliln  l,ruit  PLANTS, 

Ppa5f  Pi«n?hb  id?  Le  Conte  and  other  new 

E  * 

DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 


l-b 


Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free. 
_ R-  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND  WPiTiur 


and  fine  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  aib 
dress  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

EGGS  «°f  H,atc?n^ro7nl  fine  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  13  for 
SI i,  26  for  $1.75.  A.  J.  I  ouch,  Warren,  Pa,. 

R  F  A  H  P  58  I  If  y°u  love  Rare  Flowers,  choic - 
m  est  only,  address  Ellis  Brothers, 
lN-  *L  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 

I  F  WANT  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed 

„■  ■  .  Corn,  Onion  Seed,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc,  send 
for  price  list.  Free.  GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Dalton,  Pa. 

COLD“*  U\^K  CABBAGE  PLANTS- 

.  Best  Early  varieties  from  Tilllns- 

i>ast’s  Seed.  J.  Garrison.  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  * 


A 


DESCRIPTIVE  Illustrated  NURSERY 
Catalogue  and  GUIDE  to  the  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Planter,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
w*  11  •  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa.. 


ctUkTT  ■■‘■''■ifonipetent.  Cafigraphs  SOLD. 
Stenographers  furnished  without  chartre 
f^inyserviees.  Send  for  free  circulars. 

W.  GK  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  T 


m  m  ARDS,  name  on  10c., 

12  Hidden  JName  Cards  20c.,  40Chromosl0c 
All  pui-chasers  receive  a  set  of  Adv.  cards  free  " 

H.  LAYTON,  Lockport,  N  Y 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


SI.  50 


STOP  THIEF. 

ONE  Ounce  to  1 0  Pound*.  Sofci  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.30. 

Address,  JONES  OF  1SINGHA JITON. 
BIIS  GH  AMTON ,  NEW  10RK. 


J3  1 3  »> 

O  CS 

o-r«,a*S 

83  28  m  * 

£ 3 

O  <3  Q  •  18 

oh 

Um  HK’S 


T E N  CL  A D I O L US 

A  5  Tl  BEROSE  BULBS  by  mail  for  $1 .00. 

Mn  •  -n  xr  SArrilJE^  C.  MOON, 

Morrisville  Nursery,  Morrisville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

HAP  PY  H  O  ME. 

Every  one  sending  us  15  cents  will  receive  for  one 
Le,atr.a  copy of  our Happy  Home.  An  excellent  Illus¬ 
trated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  home  topics  It 
wun  pay  every  one  mauy  times  the  price  to  send  for  it. 

w  e  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives! 
&c.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends  if 

T  H? 

Farmers,  Look  Here! 

t  ^ White  Corn  in  the  world  and 

Corrf  eThe  !teiv?rid  tof  Produce  a  superior  White 
Lorn.  The  stalk  takes  strong  hold  of  the  soil  avid  it 

does  better  in  any  soil  than  any  o^er  corn.  I  call  it 

send  'K!?J.IFctsC4°p^-for  *, 

Each  pbge  contains  pint.  Order  early  as  supply  is 
himted  and  I  can  only  sell  by  the  package  this  season" 
Address  all  orders,  WARREN  DURHAM 

Black  Oak,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ala. 


A  IOOO  ACRE  FARM  IN  V3RCIN1A 

40  sheep,  28  head  of  cattle,  7  horses.  1  yoke  of  oxen  1 5 
horse-power  engine  and  thresher,  1  corn  mill,  l  wag¬ 
on,  2  sets  harness,  2  ox  carts,  1  horse  cart,  1  buggy.  1 

C°irn  sh<dler'  P.Iows,  hoes,  axes,  rakes,  &c.; 
U  acrea  m  wheat,  1  acrem  rye,  2  acres  in  oats,  feed 
enough  for  one  year,  household  and  kitchen  furniture 
h^dred  pounds  of  meat.  Will  be  sold  for 
$7,500  cash.  Address  Box  47,  Nottoway  C.  H.,  Va. 

KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
1 j  Speaks  for  Itself. 

The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  iu 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Geo.W.  King,  Marion,  O. 


and  send  with  $-2.50  to  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  by  express  IOOO  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  of  the  following  kinds 
J^fscent  Seedling-,  Kentucky 
and  Charles  Downin**-. 

E.  D.  FROST  dt  CO.,  Havana,  N.  Y 


TYLER, 
fSOUHECAN 
jHANSELL, 

■Lost  Rubles, 

ISHAFFER. 


Semi-annual  illustrated  descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  these  and  many  other  New  and 
Ipfe8”-111  FRUITS,  Trees.  Vines, 
RUSLS.etc.,sent  to  any  address  FRPTr' 

>°K’ ®aynSaUake Nurseries’ 
Established  1355.  Union  Springs,  N.  Y? 


fJ-ANJS  and  €* 

■a 


a,hKi,Ee?“.  GRAPE  VINE 


SEED-TIME  AMO  HARVEST. 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

~T*I  II  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  II  —— — — M>— >WMM— — OM^XWl— MlMMM  In  BJ II  Li 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 

~breedijvg cattle. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

California ,  •Japan  and  China  Seeds , 
Plants  and  Trees. 

VV.  A.  Sanders.  Sanders,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  2-4 

CIDER  MILLS  X  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton.  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  X  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EUREKA  IJVCUBA TOR  X  BROODER 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FO  WLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  P.  ROCKS. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TMLIZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T,  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS »  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJVTAIJV  PUMPX. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  X  FLO  WER  PLATE . 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Pines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers. 

P.  F.  Randolph*  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

Mot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchmgs  &  Co,  New  York. 

JVUR  SE  R  F  S  TO  CK. 

E.  D. ‘Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Traneou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 


Labels — wood  pot  and  tree. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Seed-Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

PIO  EXT  RICA  TOR. 

To  Aid  Animals  in  Giving  Birth. 

Wm.  Dulin,  Avoca,  Pottawattomie  Co.,  Ioa.  3-4 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tfllinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLAJyrrS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 

SWMJVE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


errr 


HATCHING 

-FROM- 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 


For  the  season  of  1884  I  can  supply  Eggs  from  the 
following  varieties  of  fowls  at  the  low  rates  attached 
packed  in  baskets  and  delivered  to  express  here. 
Lani^sliaits,  $1.50  per  sitting  of  13  Eggs. 

Light  Brahmas,  1.25  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

Plym’tli  Hocks,  1.00  ”  ”  ”  13  ” 

Brown  Leghorns  1.00  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

All  the  above  are  from  strong  birds  kept  on  sepa¬ 
rate  farms.  A  few  nice  Lanershan  Cockerels  for  sale 
at  $1.50  each.  W.  H.  CAPWELL, 

3tf  La  Plume,  Lack'a  Co.,  Pa. 


BagofMoneyllOctsia 

Pernime,  Picture  making  on  Glass,  4  Pi.ece® 
Music,  songs  and  chorus,  rare  Formulas,  Gems  or 
Wit,  &  funny  Fortune  Teller,  all  by  mail  for  10  Cents. 
Address,  M,  L,  Byrn,  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Frui ts.  (  atalogue free.  f .  C.  BARNES 

Collinsville, ’Ct. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

firape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  Ac,  &e. 

A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  both  new 
and  old  at  reasoaaWe  rarns.  Oa&ioguf & '  ~th  “» 

1UVIAG  A  LLIv\ ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SOSO  R  F  G  R I  £  <5  B  Y  actuaTcount 

£s  bi* *  Ki“sf 

B dS  Moun?Jin  fa's™  "  n  «row,i*  "ild  on  the  Blue 
t  n  <  ou?Ia  n  m  I  have  a  few  hundred  Phi  nt« 

orSlr  e-5S^“  ea%h-  ®2-°°  per  do^S  Slh'S 

oraei  AlenPion  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
Address,  JNO.  TV.  MARTIN.  Originator 
ltt  GREENWOOD  DEPOT,  Alb  Co  ,  Va. 


SEND  NORTH  FOR  YOUR  SEED. 

rStotSfc^r^rh’arC^fllenge0at3-  85c-  Sno"'flake 

h*  Alexander,  charlotte,  vt.. 

Originator  of  choice  Cereals  and  Potatoes. 


EGOS 


FOR  HATCHING!  from 
Pure  Bred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Bl  own 
and  Dominique  Leghorns,  Golden 
Rn7iei77n,Tn  Spangled  Gantams  and  Pekin  and 
l  ^  3  N®“0.  better.  §1.50  per  13,  or  $2.50 

. )LJi  p?,knuh  1  s3^tul^s  or  more  of  different  varie- 
Des,  §1.00  per  13.  Address  S.  IS.  WOODROW, 

;J  Tarentum,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


124  fine 

PLANTS 

tor  only 


81.00 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 
FRUIT  Trees,  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  &c  &c. 

8  SrC?Toofa8V,h$LtoV<X^,Sry  by  ma“' 

F«  WALKER  A  CO., 

1 _  _^eW  Alba*»y,  Ind. 

--2^11©  Lbs.  W’srh 

Gt  1  wo  DHioT»rPROVEI>  (JHE8 
HOGS,  Send  for  description 
of  this  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls, 
ir,:  H-  SILVER,  CEEVELAJSlJ,  O. 


EUROPE 


^  plants  each  of  Wilson,  Sharpless,  Cumberland  and 
Bid\\  ell,  and  a  cofjy  of  a  large  sevejsty-page  b<5ok  tell 
mg  how  to  grow  all  kinds  of  Fruits.  Flowefs  etc  also 
how  to  destroy  all  Insects  that  trouble  Trees  Fruite 
louse  plants,  etc.  All  of  the  above  for  only  Si  00  and 
every  person  ordering  before  March  20,  will  receive 

cifestiS^fhe  faCr  °f  James  Vick  and  Man- 
el*  cm  ter,  I  he  leading  new  varieties.  Book  wdl  be 

thict^f|,0n+reCeipfc  0t  money,  plants  in  April.  Show 
cash°fo  the° t wr  neighbors  aad  Set  up  a  club.  $50  in 
F  IV  wK  «  e  vtOI1s  sendin-  the  most  orders. 
x  li  *  Nurseryman,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

■  *.  tenth  answer  to  thitS  advertisement  will 

receive  Tree  their  choice  of  1 2  line  Everi 
Mooming  Roses,  Name  of  winner  will  be  nnh 
hshed  m  April  nuim  er  of  this  paper.  P^' 


EDUOflTIGKAL  RSpII 
iooa  EXCURSIONS  : 

l?,!4  Slnr-S 

■TOVRJEE,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston 


O&  E  A  D  £  R :  My  price  list  of  Choice  Reed  Pnf3 

l?it UKVT iskeys0eu1oS 

^  *•  uiNTEIiMANN,  Belleville,  III.  2* 

GILT  EDGE  or  50  Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alikT 
name  on,  l0o„  J,  H,  PARKER  &  CO.,  Clinton,  ct! 

PSCSfLHWSS  5cSPP?i®yfVeeAPPli: 

■  lent1011  tins puper.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

Stockley,  Del. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

1  our  name  and  large 
canvassing  outfit  for  ^OC. 

_ /•  W.  MAXS0N,  Rochester,  New  York. 

BIGGEST  THING  OUT 

~^"2_.E_L  N^^N^  CC^  l^^uRon  Sf^NewYm’k. 

S5  PRIZE  PICTURE. 

*Five  dollars  in  cash  will  be  paid  to  the  one  sendin- 
he  correct  solution  of  the  Union  Prize  Picture  S 
before  May  1st.  Send  12  cents  for  Picture  and 
Chiomo  ;  ai  ds  with  your  name  on  them. 

A.  I  HINKLE! ,  Box  93,  Cumberland,  Me. 

on  50  pretty  Cards,  no  two 

for  five'two-eecVstempy.  '^Evervlfoth^ordei^  free  °and 
stamps  returned.  R.  M.  GREELEY,  BristfflfSf 


YOUR  NAME 


^  _  - - — _  — ^.rtuturu,  ix.  iij.  txKE ELEY,  Bristol 

O0  YOUtf  OWN  PRINTIN0. 1  Milgip  riVFM  tunvu 

G,VEw  AWAY!! 


Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500  Over 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards  etc  Perbmfd 

?UPPLYC??’  i001’^^6  10c.8’  HOOVER 
S^i  PL!  GO.,  Bok  £79o,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  l-b-6 

EGGS  t°I  jr atchi ng  f r o m  P.  Rocks.  White 
„  to  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks  $1  nn 

pens.  GEO.  F,  MILLER.  Justus,  te“a Co.,Pa° 


JO  l>cr  cent  savetl  by  ordering  direct  from  the 
“Te  «end  for  Catalogue  to  °m  th° 

£41. >1  CO,,  Oueso,  Tioga.  Co.,  N.  V. 

jjj|  colonies 

!PIAftiE3.  for  our  Price  List  «  W  U  0  foJ  galS 

Queens  and  Apiarian  Impie- 
nenb;.  ,  tisfrrr  i0n  guarau teed.  FLANAfJAIV 

*  IEES  a  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co,,  III. 


Six  1, 


To  introduce  our  Catalogue  of  Sheet  Music  Musm 
books,  and  Musical  instruments  in  every  Family  hav 
mg  a  piano  or  organ,  we  will,  on  recefpLnOc  to  nav 

Hwf«Affi"Iappirg;  send  lrce  •>  complete 
strumental  music^filf sile *  1  pri mi 

3IusiSUSWre?Per‘  The  ^bove  would  cost 

W1LL5S  WOOOWARD  &  CO. 

;  ABI9  Broadway.  New  York. 


I  PURE  FITS 

A\  hen  I  say  euro  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  eton  tSnri 
i  me  and  then  have  them  r«h,™  ri.!:.lop  IP61!1 


f 


SICKNESS  5  9? !"»“  f  «"f  srTffla 


>-4ex 


Our  Superior  Straiu  of  Seeds,  sold 
under  our  mark  O  K.,  are  gaining 
friends  everywhere,  and 

GARDENERS,  WHO  KNOW  THEM, 
WILL  HAVE  NO  OTHERS. 

I  Smiling  harvests  result  where  O. 
K.  Seeds  are  planted.  Our  large, 
new  Catalogue  is  a  beautiful  book 
and  very  valuable.  Free  to  those 
who  expect  to  buy  seeds;  to  all  oth¬ 
ers  6  cents.  Send  for  it.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

J;  A.  EVERETT  &  CO.,  WATSONTOWN,  PA. 


WANTED  A  WOMAN 

of  sense  and  energy  for  our  business  in  her  locality, 
middle-aged  preferred.  Salary  $35  fo  $50.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  GAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

3-6  ‘  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Delaware  Farms 


AT  LOW 
PRICES. 

Terms  easy.  Short  winters.  Healthy  climate. 

Plenty  of  Fruit,  Fish  and  Oysters. 

Description  free.  J.  D.  HENDRICKS, 

3*  Houston,  Delaware. 


H 


AND 


PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen¬ 
ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  tO  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  0. 


A  SOLD  MINE  FOR  AGENTS. 

£ggr~No  Digging  required.  400  of  our  best  selling ’art¬ 
icles  sent  free  to  agents  for  only  $1  to  pay  postage 
and  packing.  These  are  no  humbug  receipts  or  clap¬ 
traps  to  handle,  but  are  as  salable  as  sugar,  and  will 
sell  in  every  family.  We  guarantee  this  package  to 
bring  you  in  clear  $50,  and  can  be  sold  iu  5  days  easily, 
Our  regular  price  of  this  package  to  agents  is  $10. 
This  offer  holds  good  for  only  60  days  Money 
returned  to  persons  dissatisfied.  If  you  want  a  for¬ 
tune  send  now.  “No  postals  answered.  ”  Address, 
'2-4  G.  W.  BARNHART,  Manf'r.  Lebanon,  Ohio 


THIRTY' 


YOU  ARE  A  FARMER, 
Breeds?  of  Live  Stock,  Fruit  Brower, 

Or  in  any  way  interested  in  Agriculture  and  kindred 
pursuits,  you  should  become  a  reader  of  The  Practi¬ 
cal  Farmer  of  Philadelphia.  Established  1855.  It 
has  during  an  existence  of  over  quarter  of  a  century, 
always  maintained  the  advance  ground  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  Agricultural  resources,  and  persis¬ 
tently  fought,  with  its  Editorial  weapons,  every  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  Farmers  rights. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

EXCELS:  In  the  Practical  character  of  its  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Stock  and  general  farm  reading  matter. 

In  its  weekly  Market  Reports  from  the 
principal  trade  centres. 

in  its  independent  advocacy  of  the  farmers’  interests. 

In  the  purity  of  its  articles  for  the  Home  Circle. 

In  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Agricultural 
Literary  and  Family  Journal. 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND:  It  is  NOT  a  Monthly. 

It  has  sixteen  pages  published  Weekly.  Its  readers 
receive  during  the  year  3328  elegantly  printed  colums 
of  the  most  varied  Farm  and  Home  Literature.  Its 
character  and  reputation  is  of  the  highest  and  sub¬ 
scribers  rarely  drop  from  our  lits. 

Readers,  we  want  your  subscripton.  We  know  you 
will  like  our  paper,  and  become  a  constant  reader 
from  year  to  year,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  acquaintance  may  result  from  reading  this 
adv.,  we  offer  to  send  you  the  Farmer  on  trial  for  3 
mos.,  13  issues,  on  receipt  of  only  25c.  in  stamps  or 
postal  note.  No  premiums.  Address, 

FARMER  CO.,  1420  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
The  FARMER,  u:e  are  sure  you  will  say,  is  in  11 
worth**  he  moneii . 


for  Sale.  Colonies  of 


ana  jg  extra  good  hybrids  in  1%  story  hives 

Ban  Sa  with  Langstroth  frames  and  combs 
made  on  Dunham  foundation.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  increase.  Pric e  $6  to  $8  per  colony  delivered 
to  Express  here.  Can  furnish  some  in  chaff  hives  for 
about  three  dollars  extra.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Address,  Geo.  C.  Green,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

BSC  BERRIES! 

The  famous  CUTHBERT  RED  RASPBERRY  and 
GREGG  BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRY,  CRESCENT 
and  BIDWELL  STRAWBERRY,  and  other 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  FOR  SAFE. 

My  plants  are  very  fine.  I  have  money  to  raise  and 
must  and  will  sell  cheap.  Special  terms  to  Granges. 
Clubs,  or  combined  orders.  FRED  LUCIA, 

2t4  Flushing?,  Mich. 


S.  W.  STERRETT, 

KARNITZ,  CUMBERLAND  CO.,  PA., 

GROWER  of  CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS  &  POTATOES. 
CATALOGUE.  CONTAINING  ALL  THE  LATEST 
3-4  NOVELTIES,  SENT  FREE. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 

SEED  POTATOES 

a  specialty — 25  kinds.  Will  not  be  undersold.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  postal  with  full  address 
for  prices.  Ren  F.  Hoover,  Galesburg,  Ill.  4 

Chestnut  Trees,  %° nliT'iesil 

Spanish  or  15  American  for  $1.00.  Send  for  New  Nur¬ 
sery  Catalogue.  Free.  W.  II.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


-PACE  BOOK 

on  SILK  CULTURE,  FOREST  TREES. 
TAME  GRASSES.  SUGAR  CANE  and 
RUSSIAN  MULBERRY.  Price,  5  Cents. 

Address,  E.  L.  MEYER,  Hutchinson,  Has, 


To  Introduce 


our  Seeds  and  Plants 
to  the  readers  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  we  will  send  a  Sample  Box  of 
Plants  for  25c.,  10  papers  fiower  seeds  or  6  papers  of 
vegetable  seeds  for  15  cts. ;  the  three  for  50  cents.  Try 
them.  Catalogue  included.  Mention  this  paper. 

F.  E.  FASSETT  &  BHO.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS ! 

The  Blueberry  is  a  very  profitable  fruit  to  grow  for 
market.  It  succeeds  on  high  as  well  as  low  ground 
and  is  an  enormous  bearer;  will  yield  100  bushels  per 
acre  under  ordinary  cultivation  and  bears  abundantly 
the  first  season  after  setting  out ;  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  never  known  to  winter-kill  in  this  latitude.  1 
am  very  anxious  to  have  the  Blueberry  introduced  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  send  1  dozen  plants 
by  mail  for  60  cents;  *2  dozen,  $1.60;  100  by  express, 
$2.50.  Address  DELOS  STAPLES,  . 

3ti  West  Sebewa,  Sonia  Co.,  SVSich. 


No.  2, 
just  ready. 


The  key  to  a  profii 
able  occupation,  is 
Prepared  by  Ten 
Specialists,  and 
sells  on  sick?  to  ail. 

A  Veritable  Companion. 
“More  valuable  and  real  inform¬ 
ation  contained  in  its  224  pages 
than  in  other  books  ten  times  its 
size  and  cost.”  Competent 
Agents  who  apply  at  once  can 
seeure  an  unusual  chance 
on  a  work  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
handle.  Remit  50c  for  Sample  and  Agency  or  write 
for  full  particulars.  Address,  R.  L,  WATKINS, 
Publisher,  Drawer  1017,  Frospect,  Ohio, 
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SEED-TIME  MSB  HARVEST. 


Advertisements. 

^Ulng  to  any  °L  our  advertisers,  please  men, 
TIM. E  A  N D°HARVEST.  adx*rtisement  in  SE ED- 


Fairview  Nurseries, 

*  -Efetablidhcd  in  1835.—  7 

250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
\atlow  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
f  arly.  100,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
Strawberry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acres 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bud,  raised 

rrr^unesse?  Pite-  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25*000  Con- 
c°rd  Vmes,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  togetherwfth  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

,  f  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


1  WKIT.IIAJf'S  Fountain 
trump  for  washing  Windows, 
.Carnages,  etc.  Protects  buhdings 
iirorn  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  efc.  from 
rinsects,  potato- tings  and  canker— 
| worms.  M  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

J  Send  for  large  illustrated 

prcular.  J.  A.  Whitman.  Pat¬ 
entee  aud  li’fr.  Providence  U.l. 


1838.  --'1883, 


POMONA  NURSERIES. 

(■ Established  1838.) 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

IOO  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
.  —  Currants,  &c.  Fruit,  shade 

and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE  ' 

91y  WM  PARRY,  Parry  P.  ©.,  jf,  j. 

THE  “ATLANTIC 

is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  tlie 

STRAWBERRY! 

02.00  per  Dozen.  $  I O.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  oid. 
tSPoend  for  Circular . 

WOT.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J, 


BEST  market  FEAR. 

^  omwftt  PEACH  THEL  t  All  be* 
varieties  of  new  andoldStra7  berrien. 
Currants,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc 

PJ1[J  CLUSTER 

'New  Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 
Single  hiM  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one 
picking.  Send  for  free  Catalogue,. 

J.  b.  COLLINS,  Aloorentewn,  A.  J 


Trees,  Trees,  Trees. 

1,000,000  Russian  Mulberry, 

500,000  Hardy  Catalpa.  Russian  Apricot,  Dwarf  June- 
berry,  and  McCracken  Blackberry,  An  immense 
stock  of  frnit,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
vines  and  roses.  The  best  silk  worm  eggs  and  text- 
booKS  on  silk  culture.  Send  for  a  price  list. 

Address.  CARPENTER  dk  GAGE, 

Bower,  Jefferson.  Co.,  Neb 

Seeds  Given  Away. 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  and 
sample  Park  s  Floral  Magazine,  all  for  2  stamps 
Tell  all  your  fm^ndw  G  W  Park.  Fanett,«bnrg.  Pa  *i 

109, 08©  PEACFTREES, 

of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR* 

aAMEMAL  Trees,  Grapevines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

COLE  A  CO,,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

in  FURROWER 

PATENT  - 

Cannot 
be 

choked 


Opens  a  _ 

a»<lju3tabl(?*sg^^  better  row  in 

te  all  inequal^^p  Sflgfeither  soft  or  hard  _ 

lues  of  ground,  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  weUpulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2>£  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

ea^nrmI?re^mmendingit-  1 « does  the  business ;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years. ’V.^. Collins, Moorestown  X  J 

‘‘U  (ar  ^^eds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
•heap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sale* 
would  be  immense."  E.L.Coy^res.Wash.Oo.{X.Y.)  Aar 

H.W.DOUGHTEN  B  urlingion  ^o^N^jr?* 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

,,  ^P«rT«cf- /lowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
It  equals  m  health,  vigor,  prodtcctiveness,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form, 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “The  Comine 
Early  OTarkei  Berry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause it  to  be  plan  ted  in  every  family  miit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue ,  with  opinions  of  lead- 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


I  have  over  1500  electrotypes  of  fruits  flower*. 

vegetables,  ora  amenta!  cute  etc.,  ™ 2ie cheap 

b°?k’  ®h°winS  every  cut>  25  cents,  (deduct 
fi.rst  order-)  Send  prints  of,  or  write  for  any 
cut  that  you  want.  A.  BLANC,  314  N  11th  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Engraver  for  Florists  Seed* 
men  and  Nu’  serymen. 


NEWGRAP 

tS  &  < 

1 1  n  —  a  m  ’m  i' 

r*“V.  MIN  IJLL 

a.S  1  RATED 

r  r 

A  SPEdALlTV  <*" 

^CvBURROW.  FISHKILL  n.y. 


TREES 


1884-SPR8NG-1884.{ 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
your  orders  for  N  E\V  and 
it  A  RE  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

ROSES,  VINES,  ETC. 

Besides  many  desirable  Novelties ;  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.  Abridged  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  Address  ELLWANGElt  &  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Yr. 


«£■ 


»s 


Tuberose  “double  pearl 

The  Sweetest  of  Flowers .  I  will  send  2  ( No.l )  flowering 
bulbs  by  wad  to  any  address, with  full  directions  for 
blooming,  on  receipt  of  15c.  or  4  for  28c.  R  |  ft  B| 
Single  variety  same  price.  The  following  I  Lh  Si  I  D 
sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  P.  O.  on  receipt  of  price: 
12  Carnation  Pinks  (monthly),  a  fine  assortment,  SI. 
1  2  Hardy  Scotch  or  Sweet  May  Pinks  (12  best  sorts),  S 1 . 
8  Carnation  Pinks,  new  and  fancy  varieties*  choice),  S 1 . 
1 2  Geraniums,  Zonale.  choice  new  iu  12  sorts,  1 . 
12  Gladiolus,  French  Hybrid,  best-named  varieties,  SI. 
tS^Il  lustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  FREE 
i'HAS.  T»  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THS  DINGEE  &  CONARB 

BEAUT IFUIi  EVEB-BLOOMING 


CO’S 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROS  ES  alone.  We  GIVE  AW  AY ,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  estab¬ 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid. to  any ^post-omce. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, lor  SI ; 
12  for  $2:  1 9  for  S3?  2QforS4;  35  for  $5;  75  for 
*10;  IOO  for  SI 3.  Our  NEW.’CU I DE 
Treatise  on  the  Bose ,  70  pn,  elegantly  illustrated  FSEi, 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.  r 
6om  Grower#,  W#rt  Grove,  Chester  Co., 


!3E 


ARLY CLUSTER 

NEW  BLACKBERRY 


QTS  _ 

For  25  afiidavlts  and  testimonials  f  FROM  A 

s'  i?  rr—F*  l?  i’vt  J  i 


see  Catalogue—  FREE, 
quality!  MUST  PRODUCTIVE! 


Single  Hill 

"The  berries  were  the  best  I  ever  tasted.” — Farm  &Garden . 
"Berries  received  aad  sampled; Crj rj iflol  I  or/yn  Dnrrif 
sweet  and  Rood.’’  FarmJournallLdl  1 1  CM  Lul  gC  DC  1 1  jf 
BEST  SORTS  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  l’eaeh  and 
other  Fruit  Trees,  &e.  J.  8.  COLLINS,  Moores  town,  N.  J. 


MY  NEW  CATALOGUE 

of SMALL  FRUITS! 

ROSES! 

CARNATIONS ! 

and  PANSIES 

Full  ofinformation  on  their 
culture,  free  to  all,  offers 
Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
GEO.  8.  WALE  8,  Rochester, N.Y 
Mention  this  paper. 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


OF  THE 

_  WORLD  i  ’ 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  aa  of  the  celebrated 
EUREKA  KNITTING  SIJLK,  EMBROIDER- 
IESFLOSSES,  &c.,  for  sale  by  allleading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET ,  with  rules  forKN  IT- 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  6  cents 
instamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO..  Boston, 


NEW  ROSE  SUNSET.  The  most  Valuable  Plant 
of  the  Season — Introducer  New  COLEUS  GOLBE-N 
BKUDEK.  most  brilliant  foliage  plant  for  Am.  garden* 
gent  out  in  years — Largest  grower  in  the  world  of 
BERMUDA  EASTER  LILY— All  the  best  NEW 
PLANTS  and  SEEDS— Very  cheap,  but  not  too  cheap 
to  be  good — Large  illustrated  Catalogue  containing  com¬ 
plete  lust*  of  Garden  Supplies  of  nil  kinds  for 
Country  Homes  free  to  all.  Write  for  it,  addreBs 

p<  PIERSON,  Florist  &  Seedsman. 

Mention  this  paper,  TalTytOWn  ,  N.  Y  . 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Large  Boyers. 


Grind  Your  Own  Bone  Meal  and  Oyster 
Shells  in  tlie  $5- Hand  Mill  (F.  Wilson's  Pat) 


Circulars  Free.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa. 


- J.fSSO - 

Power  fils  and  Farm  Feed  fils. 

—Prices  From  $5  to  $300.— 


THE  DANIELS  COMBINED  SEED  AND  FERTI¬ 
LIZER  DRILL.  — It  sows  all  seeds  and  lertilizes 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  a  strictly  force  feed.  Is 
the  latest  improved  and  best  Drill  in  the  world  for 
the  gardner  and  onion  grower,  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  its  use  can  be  obtained.  Send 
postal  for  descriptive  circular. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO. 

Geneva,  Ohio. 


’■IW1  Jk.1 

13  Everblooroing,  cr  13  Hardy, 
>r  13  Climbing,  or  7  Moss  Roses 

jail  distinct  sorts,  labeled,  by  mail  for  Jr,  Many  thousands  of 
rBedding  and  House  P  LANTS  &  BULKS.  Best  and  cheapest 
gintheworld.  Will  prove  this  by  sending  SSilYldSOS 
Ifpr25  Cts.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1WH  LEAD  in  quantity,  quality,  size  and  price  of  all  choice 
■plants,  NEW  and  OLD.  Valuable  premiums  GIVEN  AWAY. 
iBeautifutly  illustrated  and  instructive  catalogue  free.  You 
lould  order  now  this  advertisement  may  not  appear  again. 

WOODS,  BEACH  &  C0.4  New  Brighton,  P 


200,000  Old  Iron  Clad,  200.000  Ja*. 
Vick,  100,000  Big  Bob,  50,000  Indi¬ 
ana,  30,000  Nigh’s  Superb  Straw¬ 
berries.  ATLANTIC,  PRINCE  OI 
1SERKIES,  DANIEL  BOONE,  and 
plenty  of  other  Strawberries,  old 
and  new,  very  low.  PEACHES, 
Kieffer  Pears,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  Free.  S.  C.  I)E  COIJ. 
MOORESTOWN.  Burlington  County,  N.  j 
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. VAN  DKR  SXRASS. 

Mi.ll  pyrami  111  form,  and  producing  its  large  hearffi/)  tif.wM  a,w,i'8b  au‘'l;;,->  i,*mci.  growing 

and  sepals  i  rich  uond  red.  while  tHMar^ouWe  norn£T  £  '  f  Vdl  »’"*«*'•»'  Th  '  «ol.  r  . . 

a  most  beautiful  eon  trust.  A  plant  in  bloom  is  a  sight  neter  m  be£n^rtf  V"Ui>f  '  *u  ,'“1  ,,s  f- *>•“»«(. 

ration  of  (he  uhole  town.  It.  is  ot  (he  easiest  0111^11^  m<-  it  win  f‘  11,0  W!l  •••••»"»»•*  tul  the  ad  mi 

garden.  eiUierdn  the  city  or  country,  and  is  an  obie-t'of  aTri(  w-nrv  h  >1  °°n’  J'}  oi  Vis,'j-  >“  >'  >  .v  vhnlow  o: 
send  by  mail,  postpaid.  s<‘c».treiv  packed,  fine  he„i-m-  „  Jit  ,w.L.J. ,  ^  hnd  We  wil 


tfrand 
oeau- 
tbe  tube 
•nnim 


send  by  mail,  postp aid.  seetireiv  j/ackeil'  /ine  he-thbr  ' «  Ju  w  ’  both  smnrnej  and  wim«* r.  We  will 

commen.-e  Uo’omiig.  as  follow s-.1  {  ,»t  t  anv  •  ^ ”'U\ ^  ™":dh  awl  soo 

s-zz^y ' 

e.rs,  either  for  pot*  m-^Jdex^tru”  V,  ™  winces  and  Tt  loom  "prof  u^l-1"0  *  ,,e*nrIfuI  °r  ali  fiow- 

ed.  Holers  verv  1  wge.  purr  and  ^-n  rt'iu  ’  J  ??'"•  Pr°fusel>  l-ninediatoie  after  plant- 

i¥ror  $r.0D:luiu,,u  s:  1  bnib' y »<idVe»A^^  T&ZVoSSZ 

long/of  Induces  spikes  of  floors  15  inches 

and  sure,  i„  sue,-  >d  anywhere  ,  see  catalogue).  2.1  ets.  per  inpe-  St  loo,Y’n8r  V,‘>T  “arly. 

««»elle,  a  beaut.fd  golden  variety,  SO  crs.  per  nape  r  ‘  1  A^0tLeAew  Golden  Queen  tligu- 


SEED-TIME  AUD  HARVEST. 
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Our  new  SNOW  QXTEEN  PANSY  bears  a  great  profusion  of  very  large  snow-white  flowers,  which 
are  truly  magnificent,  especially  for  cemetery  planting.  Seeds,  15  cts.  per  paper.  New  PROLIFIC 
PANSY  forms  large  plants  which  are  a  perfect  mass  of  large  showy  flowers  the  whole  season.  All  colors, 
mixed,  blue,  black,  yellow,  variegated,  etc.,  20  cts.  per  paper.  They  are  splendid. 

12  large  flowering  bulbs  of  double  PEARL.  TLJBEROSES,  85  cts.  5  fine  hardy  E1I^1ES9  in¬ 
cluding  Auratum,  75  cts.  12  choice  mixed  GI. ADIOL.IJS,  50  cts.  4  beautiful  TEA-ROSES,  white, 
red,  yellow  and  pink,  50  cts.  See  our  large,  beautiful  catalogue,  free  to  all,  for  other  special  offers.  Our 
illustrated  book  of  Lilies  describes  200  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them,  25  cts.  per  copy,  to  which  wilt 
be  added  free  a  large  Colored  Chromo  of  Lilies.  "ZZZ 

Any  of  the  above  articles  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  and  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  'good  condition 
They  are  exactly  as  represented,  and  will  more  than  please  those  ■who  plant  them.  Many  years  of  liberal 
and  on est  dealings  have  secured  to  us  our  great  business,  extending  to  all  parts  Oi  the  world.  Order  at 
once  and  ask  for  our  catalogue. 


Seeds  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


Our  large,- beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  suit  free  to  all 
who  apply.  New  and  beautiful  Lilies,  Amaryllis,  Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses,  Carnations,  Roses,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  named  Glad¬ 
iolus  in  the  world.  Preserve  tl  is  advt.,  as  it  will  not  appear  again,  i  nd  remember,  that  our  goods  have  an 
established  reputation  and  are  warranted  true. 

Address,  J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  Long  Island,  Y. 

N.  B. — Remittances  can  be  made  in  Posta  e  stamps,  Greenbacks,  Drafts,  or  p.  O.  Money  Orders,  or 
Postal  Notes,  but  fill  P  O.  Money  Orders  or  Notes  must  be  made  payable  at  N.  Y.  City  Post  Office. 

SPECIAL,  OFFER.—  For  every  dollar’s  worth  ordered  we  will  give  Tree  a  paper  of  either  the 
above  Mignonette  or  Pansy.  We  will  also  send  on  trial  50  seeds,  each  of  10  different  colors,  of  our  world-re 
nowned  Pansies,  for  or  ly  50  cts. 


“Hello.  Jim — I've  picked  two  bushels  of  the  Vick 
Strawberry  from  this  ’ ere  row,  a  little  more'n 
10  $  feet  long," 

flints  on  Fruit  Culture,  10  illustrations,  chromo  of 
Vick  Strawberiy,  in  8  colors  and  3  portraits.  Also 
sample  copy  of  our  paper  all  mailed  free.  Address 
Green's  Fruit  Grower,  Box  562,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MASON’S  CHART 

.  /Teaches  Piano  or  Organ  Playing 

'EM  OME  PAY—  jqiaffl>»Qfa 


$1! 


It  contains  more  Practical  Knowledge  than  can 

be  gained  from  Many  Music  Lessons,  but  in  so  simple  a  form 

that  A  CHILD  CAM  UNDERSTAND  IT 


THE  ONLY CHART 
that  HAS  STOOD  the 

Practical  Test. 

Its  enormous  sale  for 

Seven  Years 

has  proved  its  worth. 
No  one  can  e  ver  regret  I 

buying  MASON’S 

Chart,  as  the  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  gained 
is  worth  many  times 
its  cost. 

Mason’d  C?ha**t  fits  over  the  keys  of  a  Piano  or  Organ, 
show'ng  precisely  where  to  place  the  fingers;  the  position 
changing  to  snitthy  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  The 
•method  is  infallible  in  its  result.  Music  Teachers  endor  se  this 
Chart;  a  lending  authority  saye,  “Mason’s  Chart  is  to  music, 
what  the  multiplication  table  is  to  arithmetic."  Price,  com¬ 
plete  (four  forms)  by  mail,  $1.00.  Address,  ♦>.  A.. 
ROSS  A’  «'0.,  PUBLISHERS  MASON’S  CHART  1« 
and  17  liock  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 

wanna  n  ii  ■  y  n  i  -  -  -  - - " 
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THE  BEST  PLOW  EVER  MARK. 


Runs  one  hundred  pounds  lighter  than  others.  Full 
descriptive  circulars  sent  free  by  Moline  Plow  Co.. 
Moline,  111. 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction, 
than  any  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  fann¬ 
ers.  I  ,ar«e  ( Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone.  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

\V. I. SCOTT, Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y. 


SUGAR  MILLS 

Eighty  Sizes,  for  Hand, 
Animal,  Steam  and  Water  Power. 

The  Best.  The  Cheapest 

Thousands  in  use  throughout 
the  Tropical  World  and  by  all 
the  leading  Sorghum  grower 

of  me  West,  (Intnlogueo  and 
Prices,  and  Prof’s.  WPItF.lt. 
&  SCOVILLS  Northern 
CANE  MANUAL  sent  frer 
by  «*EO.  h.  SQL  ! KH. 

Buffalo.  V.  Y« 


;£©-?«£  mn  HARVEST. 
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Natural  Size. 


WM.H.  SMITH,  Sfi!2 

(Late  of  the  firm  of  HENRY  A.  DREER), 

WAREHOUSE,  1018  MARKET  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue  for  1884,  containing  all  the 
best  leading  varieties  of  fresh  and  reliable  Flower, 
Vegetable,  and  Field  Seeds,  also  Implements  and 
Garden  Requisites,  sent  iree  to  all  applicants. 


o* 

*  « 


HE  BIG  CHESTNUT 

is  an  American  seedling  of  the  European  species.  The 
original  tree  is  thirty  years  old,  has  never  been  injured 
by  cold  or  disease,  is  a  regular  bearer,  enormously  pro¬ 
ductive,  ripens  early  and  bears  from 

50  to  80  qts.  of  nuts  annually. 

Grafted  trees  commence  to  bear  in  from  four  to  six  years. 
Price,  $i.oo,  $1.50  and  $2.00  each. 

Seedling  trees,  not  grafted,  25,  50  and  75  cents  each. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees  and 
evergreens. 

SAMUEL  C.  MOON, 

SRISyiLLE  rtUKSiiRY,  MoRRISVILLE,  BUCKS  Co.j  PA. 


A  Good  Microscope  Free! 

The  publisher  of  the  well- 
known  and  popular  Literary  and 
Family  paper,  The  Cricket  on 
the  llcurtli,  wishing  to  secure 
100,000  new  subscribers  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  believing 
that  all  who  so  subscribe  will  be 
so  delighted  with  the  paper  that 
they  will  thereafter  renew  their 
subscriptions  for  thebalanceof  the 
year  now  makes  the  following  un¬ 
precedented  offer:  Upon  receipt 
of  only  Twenty-six  Cento 
in  postape  stamps,  we  will  send 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
for  Three  Month*,  and  to 
every,  subscriber  we  will  send 
Free,  our  New  Botani¬ 
cal  Microscope,  one  of  the 
mist  valuable  and  useful 
premiums  ever  offered.  This 
Microscope  has  a  lens  or  great 
magnifying  power,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  examination 
of  every  minute  object,  mak¬ 
ing  thesmallestinsectappear 
quite  large,  shows  curious 
objects  disporting  in  a  drop 
of  water,  enables  you  to  de¬ 
tect  counterfeit  money,  dis¬ 
tinguish  good  from  bad  seed,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  made  of  glass,  with 
brass  trimmings,  is  furnished  with  specimens,  and  is  a  first-class  ' 
Microscope  in  every  respect,  and  will  be  found  very  useful,  while 
providing  endless  amusement  for  old  and  young.  Has  always 
been  sold  at  50  cts.  to  $1.00  ;  hence  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
an  extraordinary  offer  we  make  when  we  give  one  absolutely  free 
to  every  three  months'  trial  subscriber  to  our  paper.  The  Cricket 
on  tub  Hearth  is  a  mammoth  16-page  64-column  illustrated 
paper,  filled  with  charming  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches, 
Foetus,  Useful  Knowledge,  Reading  for  the  Young,  Wit  and  Hu¬ 
mor,  and  everything  to  amuse,  entertain  and  instruct  the  whole 
family.  You  will  be  delighted  w  ith  it,  as  well  as  with  the  valua¬ 
ble  premium  we  offer.  Remember,  we  send  thi3  splendid 
Microscope,  packed  in  a  handsome  wood  case,  free  to  all  sending 
26  cents  for  a  three  months’  subscription  to  our  paper.  Five 
subscriptions  and  five  Microscopes  will  be  sent  for  $1.00.  This 
great  offer  is  made  solely  .to  introduce  our  paper ;  take  advantage 
of  it  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  As 
to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  New  York.  Address, 

3.  H.  MOORE,  FuMlsIacr,  Fsrk  Place,  New  York. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertlliaei*  lirill  in  existence.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  #  A.  15.  FAlUtl  llAH,  York,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

*s  Standard  Engines  & 
Saw  Mills. 


Address, 


STEAM  ENGINES 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Mills 
and  Machinery  generally.. 
Inquiries  promptly 
swered. 

Scud  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Vertical  Engines, with  or 
without  wheels, 
convenient, 

and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertieal  in  the 

world. 

Fig.l.  is  Engine 
in  use. 

Pig.  2 
ready  for 
use. 


Pa 


pur 


3*  « 


FOR 

Catalogue 


Pennsylvania 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Works 

York,  Fa. 


the  FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

(Warrante  i. ) 


most  sim¬ 
ple  ,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  perfect  iu  use.  \vasteauogram 
it  ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FAEQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 

FAEQUHAS  EE7ST0NE  COSH  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  mod 
perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  iu  the 
world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  3.  4 

mourn  j 

York,  Fa.  1 
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EMBROIDERY  ■  of  Needlework.”— 

100  Pages,  is  a  complete  guide  to  all  kinds  of  Embroidkuy. 
Gives  diagrams  and  lull  instruction  in  Kensington,  Ara- 
8KNE  a  d  all  the  new  embroidery  stitches,  also  gives  direc¬ 
tions  lor  Crocheting  and  Knitting  with  cotton  twine,  several 
handsome  patterns  of  window  and  mantle  Lambrequins, 
also  to  crochet  and  knit  fifty  otliei  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  Teaches  how  to  make  Modern  Point,  Honiton 
and  Macrame  Lace:  also  Rug  Making,  Tattin,  <fec\,  <tc.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Price  !I5  cents  post-paid  ;  Four  for  One 
Dollar.  Stamping  Outlie  of  lO  full  size  perforated  Em¬ 
broidery  Patterns,  with  powder,  pad,  &c..  WO  cents.  Hook 
of  100  Embroidery  Designs  Cts  All  the  above  #1  ,00. 

Fatten  Piik.  Co.  4T  Barclay  St.  N’ewVork. 
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f  CCPLE’S 
JOURNAL 


A  STEM 
WATCH 


to  every 
to  the 

FIRESIDE 


That  old-established  paper,  the  PEOPLE’S  FIRESIDE 
Journal,  of  N’ew-York,  never  does  things  by  halves.  The 
“Herald.”  “Times,”  “  World,”  and  other  New-York  papers 
are  reducing  their  prices,  and  warring  for  supremacy,  while  the 
PEOPLE'S  FIRESIDE  JOURNAL  enrolls  its  sub¬ 
scribers  by  tnousands,  by  treating  every'  new  subscriber  to  a 
handsome 

* **V  STEM“W!NO!fiC  WATCJ3. 

Petty,  unprincipled  publishers  attempt  to  follow  our  liberality, 
but  give  worthless  watches.  Against  these  you  should  be 
guarded.  Remember,  it  would  not  pay  an  old-established, 
prominent  New-York  paper  to  do  anything  dishonorable.  We 
give  the  watch  we  describe,  viz. :  A  Genuine  Swiss  'Move¬ 
ment,  Stem-winding  Watch.  Silver  Nickel  Cases,  rock 
crystal  back  and  front,  made  of  the  best  material,  and  War¬ 
ranted  to  keep  good  time.  Imported  direct  (by  a 
memberof  our  firm)  from  Switzerland,  “that  paradise  of  watch¬ 
makers,”  who  are  known  the  world  over  for  their  excellent 
watches.  We  will  send  one  of  the  above-described  Watches. 
FREE,  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  to  pay  for  the  People’s  Fireside 
JOURNAL  one  year,  and  help  pay  packing,  postage,  and  this, 
advertisement.  For  50  cents  extra,  we  will  send  you  a  hand¬ 
some  Qoldplated  Chain  and  Charm  (either  for  lady 
or  gent).  In  order  to  further  insure  confidence,  if  desired  we 
will  send  you  a  sample  watch  C.  O.  D.,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
balance  collected  when  watch  is  received.  If  you  send  the 
full  amount  with  order,  we  will  send  the  watch,  or  watch  and 
chain,  prepaid,  by  mail.  Still  better,  if  you  get  15  new 
subscribers,  at  $3.00  each,  every  one  of  whom  gets  the  above- 
described  Stem-Winding  Watch,  we  will  give  vou  a 

HANDSOME  COLD  WATCH 

(eitherladyorgent)  free  for  your  trouble. 

We  are  determined  to  get  100,000  new  subscribers,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  are  willing  to  pay  $10,000  to  do  it,  feeling  sure  that  those 
who  subscribe  for  the  Fireside  Journal  will  always  want 
it.  You  must  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  it  to  us  as  a 
voucher  “  that  you  are  entitled  to  the  watch.”  We  are  obliged 
to  do  this,  to  guard  aga  inst  dealers  ordering  in  large  quantities. 

We  are  making  the  PEOPLE’S  FIRESIDE  JOUR¬ 
NAL  more  popular  than  ever  this  year.  We  have  added 
many  new  featuses  and  beautiful  illustrations  by  the  best 
artists,  and  have  also  secured  letters,  stories,  and  sketches  by 
Messrs.  H.W.  Beecher,  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Brad- 
don,  Charles  Reade,  and  other  eminent  writers  for  every 
issue,  and  we  will  guarantee  our  readers  that  they  will  be  more 
than  pleased  witli  this  sparkling  illustrated  family  and  story 
paper.  Humorous  articles  and  jolly  illustrated  laughs,  in  every 
number.  Agents  are  JUST  COINING  MONEY  by  taking 
subscribers  for  us,  and  the  WHOLE  COUNTRY  is  BEING 
AROUSED  to  our  LIBERALITY. 

If  you  are  in  the  city,  or  if  you  have  any  friend  in  the  city', 
have  them  call  on  11s  at  240  Broadway,  opposite  the  Post-Office 
Building,  and  verify  the  facts  above  stated  ;  or  address 

People’s  Fireside  Journal,  840  B’way,  Nov/-Y'or*< 
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A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  OF  VALUABLE 
GIFTS  !  ,“2"*  tJo.atttaTmoMb.  dS, 

k!!'  1  Pleased  wuh  the  Paper  that  they  will  here- 

fs;!  resular  and  permanent  subscribers.  To  accomplish 

this  object  we  now  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer  -  TTne>  < 

CpiittLprz 

util  send  l  j,e  1  ireslde  nfc  Home  for  Three  Months. 

and  to  every  subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and  fo?i void 

C  l  f  Tdf^Tin9  v?1««»»le  Gifts  i  S^enPodrafu  of 
telebrated  Stateameri,  Politicians,  Finaneiers,  Authors,  Poets, 
^ -Portraits  of  Celebrated  Actresses  and  Stage 
wfthVnt?'  T™entV's’x  Embroidery  and  Needle  Work  Designs, 
an  U-om  c^rfoVo,  r  V  PoPu\ar.  Son08’  sentimental,  pathetic 
S  1  °l>n!'f  r  °nd  Amusing  Parlor  Games;  Nine- 

dlreoMonofot  -m,d  Legerdemain ,  with  plain  and  simple 

?ive  (%Tmf?nrVvfOTmiUS  1  Twenty-seven.  Amusing  and  Instrue- 
ina  RiTii ^Experiments,  vnh  lull  instructions;  Fifty Amus - 
C.h?r?de3'  Enigmas  and  Puzzles,  with  answers; 
Arne  Illustrated  Debuses,  with  answers;  Eighty-six  Practical 
K®5  a.n<*.  °‘her  Receipts;  Twenty -nine  Receipts  for  making 
Various  A,  tides  m  universal  demand,  easily  made  and  may  be 
r’dat  arge  Profits ;  a Certificate  good  for  $1.00  toward  the  pur- 
“  b  'd\  s  Gold  M  atch  ;  a  Certificate  good  for  $1.00  toward 
®  rin'!rChUS?  a  Gents  Silver  Watch;  a  Certificate  good  for 
“ 1U0  ton’ar<J  ll,e  purchase  of  a  Mechanical  Organettc  •  a  CertiA- 
Warpg^°d  {?rS.1-00  toward  the  purchase  of  a  Bet  of  Tkble  Silver 
Ware  a  Certificate  good  for  $1.00  townrd  the  purchase  of  a 
Breech-loading  Shot  Gun.  (N.B.-These  Certificates  may  be 
°-f  w  1,earl-v  lfriot  T'ite  ‘heir  face  value,  if  you  do  not 
mm«  rh  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  accruing  there- 
rZJ'l  Rwember,  we  send  everything  named  above,  likewise 
“°'^K  -for  tliree  sixths,  all  post-paid  by  mall , 
upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty -fine  Cents.  Ths  Fireside  at  Home 
is  a  mammoth  illustrated  paper  containing  in  every  issue  16 
pages,  64  columns,  of  the  choicest  reading  matter,  embracing 
serial  and  short  stories,  sketches,  pooms^useful  knowledge,  his- 
ory,  biography,  wit  and  humor,  and  xveryihing  to  amuse, 
entertain  and  instruct  every  member  of  the  family  1  Send  now 
and  get  this  great  bargain  1  Every  subscriber  is  guaranteed 
many  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  andif  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  we  will  cheerfully  refv/nd  the  amount.  As  to  our  reli¬ 
ability  we  refer  to  Gie  publisher  of  any  newspaper  in  New  York, 
likewise  to  the  Commercial  Agencies,  as  we  are  an  old-established 
louse,  well  known  to  bo  reliable.  Five  subscriptions  and  five 
«ts  ot  the  Premiums  will  be  sent  for  $1.00.  Address, 

* .  M.  LEPTON,  Publisher,  8  7  Park  Place,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  [FIT 


A  Monthly  Journal  of  Apricul* 
tural  Progress. 


It  gives  the  Richest  Cream  of  Agricultural 
sayings  and  doings,  and  no  enterprising,  think¬ 
ing  farmer^  stock-breeder ,  horticulturist  or  poultry 
fancier  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  In  a  con¬ 
densed  and  attractive  form  it  gives  the  current 
rural  literature  of  the  day.  Subscription 
price  only  50  cents  per  year,  with  val¬ 
uable  seed  premiums  free.  Sample  copies  free. 

Address,  T  HE  EPITOMIST, 

Watson  town ,  Pennsylvania. 


To  any  render  of  this  paper  who  will  agree  to  show  cur  goods 
and  try  to  influence  sales  arnonj  friends  we  will  send  postpaid 
two  full  sized  'tidies  Gossamer  Rubber  Waterproof  Garments 
as  samples,  provided  you  cut  this  out  and  return  with  25  cts. 
topay  cost,  postage,  etc. 


tlASrtQfi  vnil  Cut  this  out  and  return 

W t#nll  I U  1 II U  to  us  with  ten  cents 

and  we  will  send  you  by  mail  VALUABLE  SAM¬ 
PLES  of  a  new  business  which  will  help  you  to 
make  MORE  MONEY  at  once  than  anything 
ever  advertised .  Either  sex.  0.  E.  Ellis  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  Special. — A  Silk  Handkerchief  free 
to  each  of  the  first  250  who  answer  this  advertisement. 


SEEDTIME  AM)  HARVEST. 


Reliable  Seeds 

— AT — 

HONEST  PRICES! 

I. *  F.  TILLINGHAST’S 

Trial  Collections. 

To  meet  a  popular  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  an  inducement  for  every  one  who  has  a  garden 
to  order  a  trial  package,  we  have  put  up  some  special 
collections  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  packages 
are  made  up  in  advance  and  no  changes  whatever 
can  be  made  in  them. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  20  Packages  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  especially  selected  as  a  Family 
Warden  Collection,  one  package  each  as  follows: 

Value. 

1.  Peas,  Alpha,  best  extra  early,  wrinkled,  10  cts. 
2-  Sweet  Corn,  Marblehead,  best  very  early,  10 

3.  Beans,  Lemon  Pod  Wax,  new,  and  fine,  10 

4.  Cabbage,  18  best  varieties  mixed . .  10 

5.  Beets,  table  sorts,  early  and  late  mixed,  5 

8,  Carrots,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

7.  Cucumbers,  best  early  varieties  mixed,  5 

8.  Cauliflower,  Lackawanna, . . .  20 

9.  Turnip,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

10.  Ruta  liaga,  best  varieties  mixed . .5 

II.  Onion,  New  Queen . 10 

12.  Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers .  5 

33.  Lettuce,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

14.  Radish,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

15.  Tomato,  Livingston’s  Favorite .  10 

16.  Musk  Melon,  best  new  varieties  mixed. .  10 

17.  Water  Melon,  best  new  varieties  mixed. .  10 

18.  Spinach,  Round  Leaved,  for  “Greens”. .  5 

19.  Mango,  New  Golden  Dawn .  10 

20..  Cabbage,  Bottler’s  Brunswick,  *  stock..  10 


Total  Value. 


$1.65. 


The  above  superb  collection  of  20  Packages  of  Veg¬ 
etable^  Seeds,  worth  at  our  low  Catalogue  rate, 
$1.65,  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for 

75  cents. 

Collection  No.  2  consists  of  Ten  Packets  of 
choice  annual  Flower  Seeds  of  our  selection,  among 
which  will  be  Asters,  Balsam,  Pansy  and  Verbena, 
and  a  packet  of  “Wild  Garden  Flower  Seeds.”  This 
collection  of  10  packets  by  mail  for  2  5  cents. 

Collection  No.  3.  For  $1.00  we  will  send 
Collections  No.  1  and  2,  and  one  year’s  subscription 
to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  This  we  call  Collection 
No.  3,  and  we  expect  Ten  Thousand  Orders  for  it  be¬ 
fore  April  1st. 

Miscellaneous. 


Early  Amber  Sugar.  Cane 


Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower 
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60 

Potato  Seeds  from  Wall’s  Orange  ID 

(warden  and  Farm  Implements. 

I  am  in  position  to  supply  a  large  variety  of  the 
Best  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  at  lowest  Factory 
Prices,  as  follows: 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill  .  $12.00 

Matthews’  Combined  Drill  and  Cultivator..  15.00 

The  New  York  Seed  Drill .  n.00 

Daniel’s  Hand  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Drill .  18.00 

A.  H.  Matthews’ New  Seed  Drill,  (Latest)...  12.00 

Xeystone  Corn  Planter .  16.00 

Same  with  Fertilizer  attachment .  21.00 

Ruhlman’s  Hand  Cultivator .  5*00 

Planet  Jr.,  Implements. 

(A  special  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  all 
these  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  one  interested 
in  them.) 


Planet  Jr.  No.  2.  Drill .  12.00 

Combined  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow . 15.00 

Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow _  10.00 

Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow _ ■. .  6.00 

The  Firefly  Hand  Plow . . .  3.00 

Frefly  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  &  Plow,  4.50 

Firefly  Double  Wheel  Hoe .  5.00 

Many  other  styles  are  fully  described  in  catalogue 
which  I  will  send  free  on  application. 

Vegetable  Plants. 

For  many  years  a  great  specialty  of  our  business 
has  been  the  growing  of  early  and  late  Vegetable 
Plants,  but  particularly  Cabbage  Plants.  These  art* 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  as  early  as  the  season  will 
admit,  and  a  full  supply  kept  on  hand  from  June  1st, 
to  August  1st.  We  usually  sow  about  tliree  acre* 
each  year  to  Cabbage  Seeds  of  the  very  best  strains, 
and  hone  to  be  able  to  supply  all  who  desire  first- 
class  plants,  at  low  rates.  Our  prices  will  be  about 
as  follows:  per  100.  Per  1000. 

Early  Cabbage,  (in  April  and  May)  $  .50  $4.00 

Early  Tomatoes,  (twice  transplanted)  2.00  15.00 

Early  Tomatoes,  (not  transplanted)  1.00  6.00 

Early  Peppers, .  2.00  18.00 

Early  Cauliflowers . 2.00  18.00 

Early  Lettuce . 50  R00 

Late  Cabbage  (after  June  1st,) . 25  2.00 

Large  lots  at  still  lower  rates.  Full  particulars 
will  be  given  on  application  in  season. 

Price  List  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  pound  prices  include  postage  and  free  delivery 
by  mail.  In  larger  quantities  they  will  be  delivered 
to  express  or  freight  agents  here  to  be  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  The  letters  oppo¬ 
site  each  are  to  show  their  relative  eariiness,  very 
early ,  early ,  late. 

Lb.  Peck.  Busli.  Bbl. 

V.  E.  Lee’s  Favorite  50 

V.  E.  Early  Maine  50 

V.  E.  Early  Mayflower  50 

V.  E.  Boston  Market  50 

V.  E.  Early  Sunrise  /  50 

V.  E.  Early  Harvest  50 

V.  E.  Clark’s  No.M.  40 

V.  E.  Beauty  of  Hebron  30 

V.  E.  Early  Gem  30 

Chicago  Market  30 

Early  Telephone  40 
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Winslow’s  Seedling  40 
Rural  Blush  50 

Hall’s  E.  Peachblow  50 
Dakota  lied  1.00 

Corless’  Matchless  50 

Rose’s  New  Seedling  50 
Rochester  Favorite  40 
Vick’s  Prize  40 

Jordan’s  Prolific  40 
New  Champion  40 

White  Star  40 

Cook’s  Superb  40 

American  Giant  50 

Mammoth  Pearl  40 

Belle  40 

White  Elephant.  40 
Wall’s  Orange  to 

Gipsey  40 

Conqueror  40  ....  „  w  3 

Jones’s  Prize  Taker  50  By  the  pound  only 
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O.  K.  Mam.  Prolific  50 
El  Paso  50 

Garfield  50 

State  of  Maine  50 


Special  Offer.  Four  pounds  from  the 
above  list,  your  selection,  (Dakota  Red  onlv  except¬ 
ed)  one  or  more  varieties,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid  for  1.25,  or  by  express,  not  prepaid,  for  50  cents. 
You  may  take  four  pounds  of  any  one  varietv,  or  one 
pound  each  of  any  four,  or  two  each  of  two,  &c.  Ten 
or  more  pounds  by  express  at  10  cents  per  pound 
Each  variety  will  be  packed  separately  and  correctly 
labeled . 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONEY for  you! 

I  »  I  I  ™  Ls  I  steady  work  at  li< 


Men,  -women,  boy3 
or  girls  can  have 
steady  work  at  home  in  a  nice,  light 
business  and  free  from  anything  of  a  humbug  or  catchpenny 
nature.  Can  be  done  at  home,  in  odd  hours,  or  as  steady 
work  ;  no  peddling  or  canvassing,  is  strictly  honorable. ^and 
will  bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else  $3  to 
*10  PER  DAY  made  without  hindrance  to  present  occupa¬ 
tion  Full  particulars,  rahoalile  inf<  motion,  and  fifteen  sam¬ 
ples  to  commence  on ,  fr°e.  Send  10c.  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising, etc.  If  you  want  to  make  mone>  easily,  rapidly  and  hon¬ 
orably,  address  EDWARDS  &  CO»,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

This  elegant  SOLID  KIN (J  made  of 
Heavy  18  K.  Rolled  Gold,  warran- 
Vted  for  5  years.  Each  ring  packed  in  an 
I  legant  Velvet  Casket.  We  will  send 
I yost.paid  one  Ringaud  Casket  for  45  e., 
'also  give  sample  case  of  our  Beautiful 
Cards,  (you’ll  be  more  than  pleased)  also 
our  New  illustrated  Premium  List,  Price 
Listand  agents’  terms  for  1884.  Offer  made  to  secure  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  good  till  Jan.  1,  1885.  But  8  Rings  with  Caskets 
and  one  Case  of  Cards  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.25. 
50  “Beauties,”  all  sold  and  silver,  motto,  verse, 
roses,  lilies,  Ac.  cards,  with  your  name,  lOc.,  11  packs, 
11.00  and  this  sold  Ring  free.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 
Book  25c.  Stamps  taken.  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


WORK 


AT  HOME. 


Men, Women,  Boys, 
and  Girls  wanted  to 
start  a  new  business  at  their  own 
homes.  It  can  be  done  quietly  in 
daytime  or  evening  —  no  peddling,  is 
strictly  lionorauie,  unlike  anything  else  advertised  and  will 
bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else.  From  50c. 
to  $2  made  every  evening  at  home :  or,  by  devoting  exclusive 
time  you  can  clear,  in  a  few  months,  from  $200  to  $300.  If 
sent  for  at  once,  we  will  send  by  return  mail  15  SAMPLES 
FREE,  that  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  10  cts.,  silver  or  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Fortunes  will  be  made  by  those  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Don’t  Miss  this  Chance,  WRITE 
TO-DAY  !  Address  H.  M.  CHEEKY  &  CO.,  Waltham.  Mass 


FANCY  WORK. 


1  5}  Elegant  Darned 
Net  Patterns  ;  50 
Artistic  Designs 
for  Kensington  Needlework,  such  as  sprays,  and  bunches 
of  Roses,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Ferns.  Apple  blossoms,  &c,  <fec.; 
So  Border  Designs  of  dowers  and  vines,  for  Embroidering 
dresses  and  other  garments;  and  S5  Elegant  Patterns  for 
Corners,  Borders  and  Centres  for  Piano-'  overs.  Table  Covers 
or  Scarfs,  Tidies  Lambrequins.  &c.,  alt  for  So  cts.,  post-paid 
Stamping  Outfit  of  SO  full  size  Perforated  Patterns, 
Powder,  Distributing  Pad.  instructions,  &c  ,  fiO  cents. 

Ou"  Book  “  Manual  of  Needlework,’  teaches  bow  to  do  all 
kinds  o(  Embroidery,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Lace  aking, 
&c.,  35  cents,  4  for  *1.  All  the  above  for  One  Dollar. 
Address  Patten  Pub-  Co  47  Barclay  St.  A.  V. 


Owing  jto  the  Failure  of  a  great 

German  Music  House,  we 
pur¬ 
chased 
their 
entire 

PAGANINI  VIOLIN.’ 

Celebrated  for  fine  tone,  finish.  Italian  strings,  fine  pegs,  in¬ 
laid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow,  with  ivory  and  silvered  frog, 
in  violin  box.  Instruction  Book,  558  pieces  music  for 
$3.50.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  A  better  outfit  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  elsewhere  for  $10.  Q.  H.  W.  BATES 
4  CO..  Importers,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GOLD,  SILVER  &  mCKEL  PLATlNG 

A  TRADE,  EASILY  LEARNED. 


$3. 

CTART  in  BUSINESS  for  YOURFFLF  and  be 
»  INDEPENDENT.  This  complete  Outfit,  consisting 
o;  a  Large  Tank  well  lined  with  cement.  THREE  CELLS 
OF  BATTER!  large  and  powerful,  besides  Cold,  Silver, 
Nickel  Solutions,  Hanging  Bars,  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  full  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTIONS.  Watches  Chains. 

Spoons,  Knives,  Forks  and  Casters  can  easily  be  donewnn 
these  Outfits.  The  profits  are  150  per  cent.  Very  littlo 
experience  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  successfully. 
I  will  offer  UNPARALELLED  INDUCEMENTS  to  all  who idesn e 
to  start.  Pend  two  2  cent  stamps  for  book  GOLD  Sb  S  LVE  R 
for  the  PEOPLE  and  a  beautiful  BAROMETER  and  THERMO; 
METER,  size  7x4,  an  advertisement.  There  is  much  VALUABU 
INFORMATION  in  the  book.  Circular  FREE.  Allqnesuons 
answered.  Larger  Outfits  and  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  Address 

F.  LOWEY,  90  Eleventh  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y 


cts. in  stamps, 
cents.  ~  ’ 


FOIL  14  CTS. 

50  N  ew  Style  Chrcmo  Caro.-w  iih 
name  and  this  elegant  little  Pock¬ 
et  Companion  ( 2  bladed )  for  1 4 
amps.  6  packs  and  5  Companions,  50  cts.,  Sample  Book,  25 

CAPITAL  CARD  CO.,  HARTFORD,  l  O\N 


LADIES’  FANCY  WORK. 

A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  PATTERNS 
for  Artistic  Needle  Work.  Kensington  Embroidery 
etc.  It  contains  a  List  and  Explanation  of  the  Fab 
riesand  Working  Materials  used  in  Embroidering 
Fancy  Articles.  Hangings,  Coverings.  Tidies  et«*. 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  making  Lady’s  Hand 
Bag.  Scrap  Basket.  Pin  Cushion  and  Whisk  Broom 
Holder,  Splasher,  Banner  Lamp  Shade,  Tidy.  Mat. 
Oak  Leaf  Lance.  Tells  how  to  make  Twenty 
Stitches. including  South  Kensington,  Outline.  Per 
sian.  Janina,  Chain,  Wound,  Kuot,  Button-Hole, 
Stem,  Open-Work,  Filling,  Irish.  Star,  Satin,  Hem, 
Feather  etc.  We  will  send  this  Book  bv  mail  for 
18  2- cent  Stamps;  5  for  $1,00 

CROCHET  AND  KNITTED  LACE. 

IT  S  ALL  THE  RAGE  to 
_  _  make  TIDIES  and  LAM 
BREQUINS  with  Heine  and  ribbon.  Our  new  book  of 
Crochet  and  Knitted  Lace  contains  40  Patterns 
for  Tidies,  Lambrequins,  Edgings,  etc.,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  making.  Price  30c.;  6  for  $1.00.  5  Colored 
Cross-Stich  Patterns  for  20  cts. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  |  WE  will  send  you  these  2  Books, 

2-eent  Stamps. 


LADIES! 


1 1  and  the  5  Colored  Patterns  for  ’>- 


J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  2tf 


AGEMTQ  U/ANTCn  For  the  best  sellins  arti- 

A IlCll  I  v  If  A  N  I  L  LI  cle  now  before  the  public 

WE  MAIL  NO  CIRCULARS. 
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We  give  a  Watch  Free  to  agents 
with  every  first  order  for 
$15  or  more. 
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write  plain  post  office  and  express  office  and  name  of 
express  company,  so  that  no  mistakes  will  occur. 

F.  L.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 

BOON  TO  WOMEN. 

PAINLESS  CHILD-BIRTH. 

SECOND  EDITION,  giving  complete  instructions 
iow  the  pains,  perils,  difficulties  and  dangers  cf 
hild  birth  can  be  avoided.  Enlarged  to  300  pages  bv 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  “Diseases  of  Women,*' 
with  complete  directions,  prescriptions,  etc,,  for  home 
management,  in  plain  language.  A  safe  guide  for 
be  sex.  Every  ladv  should  have  a  copy.  Prepaid 
0,0.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  the  author 
DR.  J.  H.  DYE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


iPILLA-SOLVENEl 

. . . .  ■■  - . -  .1.1—1. 

I  Permanently  removes  Superfluous  Hair,  root  and 
branch,  in  5  minutes,  without  pain,  discoloration  or 

injury.  WRINKLES,  FRECKLES,  all  Skin 
Blemishes  scientifically  removed.  Sealed  particu¬ 
lars  6e.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  MEDICINE 
|  CO.,  Lock  Box  2845,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  tbe  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  its  effieaev 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTDES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex 
press  «  L  0.  address,  Dlt.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Fear l  St.,  N  y 


AD  V  EKT1S  E  MEM  TJS. 


MOUNT  KISCO  PAINT  WORKS. 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT. 

{Registered.) 

The  most  valuable  insecticide  ever  offered  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  being  fatal  to  insect  life  in  every 
form  in  vffnch  they  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  For  pamphlets,  with  full  information,  send  postal  with  your 
address.  Reliable  parties  desiring  to  handle  will  find  it  a  valuable  staple. 

3 _ _  **•  HAMMOND  <fc  CO.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


The  accompanying  picture  gives  a  partial 
view  of  the  Monmouth  Nursery,  where  the 
largest  and  best  stock  of  Strawberries 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries’ 
Currants  and  Grapes  in  the  Country  is  to 
be  found  ;  also,  a  superior  stock  of  Fruit- 
Nut-Trees.  All  the  Standard  and  New 
Varieties  of  value  are  grown.  Among 
Small  Fruits  a  specialty  is  made  of  the 
Hansell  Raspberry,  Early  Harvest  Black¬ 
berry,  and  Jessica  Grape — the  earliest  and 
most  valuable  varieties  :  and,  among  Trees, 
Kieffer  s  Hybrid  and  Le  Conte  Pears,  Ja¬ 
pan  Giant  Chestnut,  and  the  new  Peaches. 
Send  for  Lovett's  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
which  tells  the  whole  story,  varieties' 
ices,  descriptions,  giving  the  defects  as 
1  as  the  merits,  truthful  engravings,  with 
instructions  for  growing  Fruit-Trees  and 
ants.  It  is  conceded  by  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  Fruit 
Catalogue  ever  published.  “  So  beautiful, 
contains  such  sensible  directions  about 
“A  gem  of  a  Catalogue,  gotten  up  with  much  care 


Small  Fruits  unit  everybody  should  send  and  get  one." — Farm  Journal 
“°rhe  hits' a  r^wel'l  ^  *dit*d 


EAUTIFUL  ROSES 

fivmr  miP  pica  fA  fliaiAir  TV.. - 1 _ n _ 1 _ 


Few  fully  appreciate  the  elegance 
and  cheapness  of  my  EVER- 
B  LOOMING  ROSES,  nor  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  begrowi . 

I  of  the  1Se  en'j°y  -1  h.ave  larFe  Greenhouses,  which  I  devote  entirefyTo  the* culture 

I  of  the  best  ami  newest  varieties.  1  give  GOOD  PLANTS  to  all  wlio  huv  fi  om  ...e 

As  an  inducement,  I  will  give  for  50  cts.  3  of  my  best  y 

ai?  vi  space  A,  or  for  #1, 1  will  send  12 

Roses  (no  „  alike),  to  include  at  least  1  of  the  Roses  named  in  space  A 


SfiFE  ARRIUAI  ?n<1 satisfaction  guaranteed  and  full 

u 1  *■  « •  1 1  •  I  *  H  Ldirections  for  care  and  culture  with  all  orders. 


. —  -  - wic  iiuu  cuuure  wmi  an  oraers 

t  „,ni  ^ou  may  spread  the  knowledge  of  my  offer  among  your  friends 
I  wdl  give  every  one  who  sends  $5.00  for  a  club  of  r  n  C  C  T 
five  dollar  collections,  an  extra  “dollar  collection”  rKbE  ! 

<K5n  IN  CASH  PRIZES  For  the  largest  club  senUme 

§20  in  ca^^^h^TTTsize, Sei5r;  85? 


A  For  25  Cents  I  will 
send  a  sample  rose— 
1  only,— Marie  Guil- 
■  lottQmre  white, strong 
;  new;  beautiful  buds), or 


Send  Postal  Note  or  Stamps  with  the  order,  and  ask  for  mv  cata¬ 
logue  of®  Roses,  Grape  Vines.  I  AM  mm  m  mi  mm 


grower 

1  Perles  Des  Jardins, 

(rich golden  yellow;  new;  easily 
grown),  or 

1  C'omptess  Riz  Du  Parc 

(light  crimson :  very  vigorous 
growth;  free  bloomer.) 


—  1  ™K  LAZY  WIVES  It  PANS  -  -  -  -  TRY  THE  MONTANA  SUGAR  CORN 


OUR  NEW  DEPARTURE  in  the  ■  ■  II _ M  -- 

Relief  for  the  People.  SBllD  TMaDE 


NO 


NO  BIG  BROWN-STONE  FRONT  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND  rONSHVIPR 
FICTITIOUS  VALUE.  NO  LIGHT  WEIGHT.  NOME  BUT  TOE  BIST 

17  panels,  Eii  v{f  ELG  OM  E  OAT  S  ^  r « ^ 

Cucumber,  good  lor  pickles  or  cucumbers.  Early  Montana  Suimr  tv™  .  5  Yrotn  Cluster 

corn  in  the  world.  New  Perpetual  LettucS'SnK  Scalv  WoSf*  7^ 

entirely  new;  large  as  the  Cuban  Queen;  better  quality;  keeps  good  until  Christmas  ir„,wL  Hark  Watermelon, 

of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the  sweetest  and  finest-flavored  musk  niln  in ,  Si x”ey  Green  Pltron,  a  nadve 

grows  from  seed  to  weigh  8  pounds.  Improved  gSllb  ni.  mW  Dalian  Onion,  mild  flavor, 

beautiful  pepper  ever  seen.  Improved  Farlv  SeorleJ’  It-wuin"  Mango,  large,  entire ly  sweet;  most 

good  for  simmer  or  winter  use.  Livingst^Wew iVnriti  G«m  S«l,n!,h»  excellent  flavor, 

finest-flavored  tomato  ever  introduced.  Early  Stran  I  pnf  TnJ?i  *^0,^0  largest,  earliest,  smoothest,  most  solid,  and 
and  a  two-ounee  packet  of  C  E  N  U  I  NEW  EL^MP  o  iTt  Js  f  of  tho,T™e  Naming  Corn, 

from  one  2-ounce  packet  were  grown  4TK„?,m,k  Z E  !ea*on  fo,r  Si>  eents.  a  Packet' 
full-headed  stalks.  IN  ALL  1  7  PACKETS  For 55 CENTS  OR  TWI? TO°T,f^ 

A  PPnPn^lTinN  To«,add?n  ^  and  1 brighten  the  wav’oV^^^^lf^  A  ^ ^ 

H  IbwS  UOi  I  lUll.  every  tiller  of  the  soil  and  lover  of  the  beautiful.  •  POCK6TS  OT  CHOICG  T/0W6P 

seec/s  for  30  cenis7MQ^%7L^i^i^A^,^r  s,  large  double,  mixed.  Mignonette  new 

fine,  mixed.  Portulaeea.  Phlox  DruinundH,  all  hr i <h t^olor  °Ubg  weet ' WI1  Ham***8*- fl "u  S  V  n '  Jl>etunlas, 
12  choice  colors  New  I  vy  Leaf  Cypress  Vinel’zinnias? 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Ca^alogt/aicompanlt 

SA  WILSON,  beed  Grower,  Meehanicsville,  Rucks  Co.,  Pa. 

(Vj  Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TREES 


1 884— S  P  R I N  C— 1 884. 

Now  is  the  time  to  preparel 
your  orders  for  NKW  and 
It  A  ItE  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

ROSES,  VINES,  ETC.  „ 

Besides  many  desirable  Novelties ;  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  in  the  XT.  S.  Abridged  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  Address  E 'LL W ANGEIt  «fc  BAKItY, 
Hit.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  D2NGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER.BLQOMING 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  GO  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  C!  VE  A  W  AY,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  estab¬ 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid.to  any  post-office. 
■5  splendid  varieties,  your  cho’ee,  all  labeled, for  SI; 
l2forS2;  19  for  S3*  23  for  84;  ,35  tor  85;  75for 
SIO:  IOO  for  SI3.  Our  NtW  CUIDE,«w»iple(« 
Treatise  on  the  Bose,  70  pn,  elegant  h/  r  llus‘ rated  FREE 

THE  D1NCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Ooae  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co..  Pfc 


THE  BEST  BLOW  EVER  MADE. 


Runs  mie  hmnlre  l  pound*  lighter  Than  mil  i's.  Full 
descriptive  circulars  sent  free  by  M  line  I’.uw  C  . 
Moline,  III. 


DARNELl’S  !8  FURROWER 

jam  I*  MARKER 


Csnnu. 

be 

choked 


ltuus  Steadily. 


uA  ilj  ustab !  e  Runners 
and  Marker. 


Gauge 
adjustable' 
to  all  inequal  _ 
ities  of  ground.  -■*< 


Opens  a 
_  better  row  in 
'either  soft  or  hard 
ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  welTpulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2 %  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep 

“Takepleasureinrerommendingit.  It  does  the  business ;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years."  J.S. Collins.  Moor  cstown,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
staeap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.Coy.Pres.  Wash.  Co., N.  Y.)  Ayr.  Society 
■  I  Ilf  nnmUITty  Manufact’r,  Moorestown, 

H.WcDOUuH  1  til  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


EUROPE 

1884 


EDISGUTSOML 

EXCURSIONS 


Combining  nneqnalled  advantages 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circvlnr,  Free.  Reeiister 

early .  E.  TCURJLL,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston 


THE 

STANDARD 


SILK 

OF  THE 

WORLD  ! 

of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
EUREKA  KNITTING  SILK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES  F  LOSSES,  &  c. .  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLFSTRA  TED  P  A  M  PH  LET ,  with  rules  for  KN IT- 
TLNG,  EMBJU'TDEliY.  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  6  cents 
instamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston, 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 

than  any  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Large  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

W.I.SCOTT,Bridgewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

Host  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 

Power  Workers,  Butter  Print¬ 
ers,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS.  , 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

A.  H.  REID, 

?R  S.  Ifith  Street.  Phila.  Pa 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

WAYS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


JONES. 


5-TON 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JONES,  BE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sues  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N. 


I  CURE  FIT$! 

When  1  say  cure  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I  warrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at,  one  >  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  yon  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  you. 

Address  Pr.  H.  U.  BOOT,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


A  WORD  TO  YOU  to^us*1  with1  TWENTY 

CENTS  and  we  will  send  you  by  mail  VALTJ- 
ABLE  SAMPLES  of  a  new  business  which  will 
help  you  to  make  MORE  MONEY  at  once  than 
anything  else  ever  advertised.  Either  sex  C  E 
,  ,.  E1.1.IS  & Co.  Chicago,  Ill.  Sped  l —A  ilk  Hand¬ 

kerchief  free  to  every  one  ho  ansivers  this  adv’t. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


- FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. - ^ 

Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - :o: -  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 
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THE  INDUSTRY  GOOSEBERRY. 


A  Gooseberry  possessing  the  desirable 
qualities  for  table  and  market  has  long  been 
a  desideratum.  The  best  American  va¬ 
rieties  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments,  being  too  small  and  not  good  enough. 
The  foreign  varieties,  wherever  tried,  have 
either  mildewed  more  or  less,  or  they  have 
made  a  poor  or  unsatisfactory  growth. 
Hence  a  large,  handsome  sort  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  has  been  sought  after, 

Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester, 


N.  Y.,  whose  advertisement  appears  else¬ 
where,  have  favored  us  with  the  above  en¬ 
graving  of  the  New  Industry  Gooseberry, 
and  say  of  it,  that  while  they  do  not,  or 
should  not,  assume  to  offer  to  the  public  a 
variety  which  will  meet  every  requirement, 
they  take  pleasure  in  recommending  as 
having  done  well  on  their  grounds  for  three 
seasons,  being  an  immense  yielder,  and 
showing  no  signs  of  mildew.  Lovers  of 
this  line  fruit  who  are  about  to  plant  for 
market  or  home  use  will  do  well  to  test  this 
new  variety. 


“Go  West,  Young  Man.” 

BY  W.  B.  DERRICK. 

Go  West,  young  man,  if  you  would  thrive, 
When  you  must  leave  your  eastern  hive ; 
But  don’t  go  West  to  live  at  ease, 

On  corn  and  wine,  and  bread  and  cheese; 
For,  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear, 

Something  that  may  seem  very  queer 
To  one  who  thinks  of  going  West, — 

That  it  is  not  the  Land  of  Rest ! 

Go  West,  young  man,  go  West,  I  say, 

And  live  by  honest  toil,  I  pray, 

Then  you  will  grow  up  with  the  place, 

And  be  a  blessing  to  your  race ; 

But  don’t  go  West  to  try  to  live 
Upon  your  wits,  or  handsome  “phiz;” 

For  you  might  miss  and  fail— that’s  all— 
And  great  would  be  your  dreadful  fall. 

Go  West,  young  man,  if  you  have  cash, 

And  like  at  times  a  dish  of  hash; 

And  what  your  hand  may  find  to  do, 

If  your  heart  will  with  might  pursue, 

Then  you  may  meet  with  good  success 
And  end  your  days  in  happiness; 

But  don’t  go  West  to  run  in  debt 
And  fuss  and  fume,  and  fear  and  fret. 
Baileyville ,  III. 

REDEEMING  HIMSELF. 

BY  J.  W.  VAN  KIRK. 


“Hello!  what  are  you  sitting  down  that 
way  for  ?” 

“Does  the  world  move  ’round?” 

“Are  you  tired  of  standing?” 

These  words  were  directed  toward  an 
object  too  often  seen  upon  our  streets — a 
drunken  man  lying  on  the  sidewalk  unable 
to  rise. 

Thomas  Sterns’s  father  and  grandfather 
both  filled  a  chapter  in  a  drunkard’s  life, 
and  he  was  traveling  the  same  path.  The 
law  of  hereditament  proven,  people  said. 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  the  boys  to  find 
Thomas  in  the  above  state,  and  chafe  him. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  fallen  man 
found  a  friend  in  a  voice  ringing  out: 

“Boys,  it’s  a  shame  to  treat  a  man  that 
way.  My  father  often  says  that  in  his 
younger  days  Thomas  possessed  qualities 
above  the  average.  Don’t  act  mean  towards 
one  because  he  is  down.  That  is  no  way  to 
help  him  improve.” 

The  boys  looked  crest-fallen,  and,  turn¬ 
ing,  found  the  speaker  a  boy  nearly  their 
own  age. 


“All  right,  Randall!”  exclaimed  one, 
“but  we  meant  no  harm  by  our  words.” 

“That  may  be,”  returned  the  other,  “but 
the  man  has  feelings  if  he  does  drink.” 

The  fallen  man  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  boy  called  Randall,  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
look  hard  to  define  passed  over  his  features. 
**•»■&•* 

“Mr.  Randall,  I've  come  to  say  good-by,. 
I’m  going  to  leave  this  'place,”  said  Thomas 
Sterns,  a  few  days  after  the  foregoing 
scene,  entering  lawyer  Randall's  office. 

“What!  you  do  not  intend  to  leave  town. 
Thomas?”  and  credulity  was  plainly  de¬ 
picted  upon  the  lawyer’s  face. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  am  going  to  lead  a  diff¬ 
erent  life,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  do 
so  where  he  is  looked  down  upon — pushed 
lower  than  what  he  is.”  A  slight  tremor  in 
his  voice. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear,  Thomas,  that  yon 
have  made  a  resolve  to  better  yourself.  I’ve 
always  said  that  you  have  the  material  of  a 
man,  if  you  would  but  make  use  of  it.” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  owing  to  your  kind  words 
that  decided  me  to  change  my  course;” 
returned  Thomas,  speaking  rapidly.  “A  few 
days  since,  I  reeled  and  fell  upon  the  side¬ 
walk;  unable  to  rise,  the  boys  scoffed  me 
in  my  helpless  condition,  but  your  son, 
God  bless  him,  repelled  their  taunts,  inti¬ 
mated  that  you  considered  I  had  abilities, 
and  from  that  moment  I  resolved  never  to 
touch  another  drop  of  liquor.  A  full  sense 
of  my  position  pierced  my  soul.  I  felt  that 
I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
and  I  determined  to  honor  your  words.  I’m 
going  west  where  I  am  unknown  and  com¬ 
mence  life  anew.  When  I  succeed  in  my 
efforts,  I  will  write;  if  you  do  not  hear 
from  me  you  may  know  that  I’m  done  with 
earthly  things;  but,  come  what  will,  I  shall 
never  lower  myself  to  poison  drink  again.” 

“Thomas,  your  words  give  me  pleasure. 
I  am  glad  you  intend  to  make  a  man  of 
yourself.  Should  you  ever  need  help,  send 
me  word,”  said  Mr.  Randall. 

“I  have  told  no  one  of  my  decision,  Mr. 
Randall,  please  do  not  mention  it,  or  where 
I  am  going.” 

“Certainly  not.  if  it  is  your  wish.  Here 
is  ten  dollars;  take  it,  it  may  prove  useful,” 
said  Mr.  Randall,  as  Thomas  drew  back. 


“I  feel  that  I  cannot  tliank  you  for  your 
kindness,  but  if  I  live — ”  Tears  rushed  into 
the  eyes  of  Thomas,  and  extending  his  hand 
with  the  words:  “Good-by,”  he  left  the 
room. 

***** 

In  a  ragged  canon  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  a  few  ventursome  miners  pitched 
their  tents  preparatory  to  prospecting  the 
surrounding  country. 

Their  leader,  a  man  tall,  sunburned,  show¬ 
ing  strength  in  every  step  and  gesture,  is 
Thomas  Sterns. 

Working  his  way  until  he  reached  the 
confines  of  civilization,  he  joined  a  party 
of  miners  about  starting  for  the  mountains 
in  search  of  gold. 

They  have  been  over  a  year  delving  fin 
the  sides  of  mountains,  or  washing  the 
sands  of  bars — moving  frequently,  yet  with 
varying  success,  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
signs  of  one  thing — gold. 

Many  of  Thomas  Sterns's  companions 
were  men  of  the  class  he  renounced,  but  by 
Iiis  exemplary  habits,  nearly  all  have  re¬ 
solved  to  forsake  their  evil  ways  of  the  past. 
So  firm  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  they 
long  since  made  him  their  leader;  looked 
to  him  for  council  in  their  hardships,  which 
were  neither  light  or  few. 

Reaching  their  present  camp  the  evening- 
before,  they  barely  had  time  to  put  up 
their  tents  and  eat  their  suppers  before 
night  set  in. 

By  the  time  the  sun  touched  the  tops  of 
the  peaks  around  them  next  morning,  each 
man  was  prepared  to  search  for  a  new 
Eldorado. 

“Hy ere  goes  fur  good  luck!”  cried  an 
old  forty-niner,  sticking  liis  pick  in  the 
ground  close  by  his  tent. 

“Elecrica!”  he  cried:  “I’ve  found  it  at 
last!  No  need  to  travel  any  further,  boys!” 

“Ah!”  said  another  bent-shouldered  old 
fellow,  kneeling  beside  the  little  heap  of 
fresh  earth;  “The  captain  told  me  last 
night  he  believed  we  should  make  a  find 
near  this  place.” 

“Off  with  your  hats,  boys,”  cried 
another,  felling  his  pick  in  another  place, 
and  throwing  up  the  ground,  so  rich  with 
precious  mineral  that  It  could  be  plainly 
seen,  “We’re  standing  on  sacred  soil!” 


“The  captain  has  good  news,  too,”  ex¬ 
claimed  one,  as  Thomas  Sterns  appeared 
from  out  a  seam  in  the  rocks. 

“Men,  you  have  reason  to  rejoice.  This 
is  the  richest  pocket  I  ever  saw.”  Holding 
up  a  lump  of  nearly  pure  gold,  as  large  as 
a  hen’s  egg. 

It  is  only  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
for  wealth — for  the  comfort  that  gold 
brings — when  the  opportunity  is  given, 
who  can  realize  the  joys  of  these  men  at 
finding  what  had  cost  them  so  many  trials. 

The  labor,  the  privations  yet  to  be  under¬ 
gone  before  the  earth  gave  up  its  treasure, 
was  forgotten  in  the  one  thought  that  what 
they  sought  was  found  at  last. 

For  six  months  they  toiled — scarce  taking 
time  to  eat  or  sleep — and  at  last  stood  ready 
to  leave. 

41Hope  was  calling  them  away, 

Hearts  the  while  a  lingering.” 

*  *  *  *  .  * 

“My  son,”  said  Mr.  Randall,  one  morning, 
“the  best  of  news!”  Thomas  Sterns  has 
fully  redeekied  himself.  You  remember 
reading,  a  short  time  since,  of  an  attack 
upon  a  party  of  miners  by  Indians,  and 
that  their  leader,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Stearns,  boldly  exposed  himself  to  draw 
their  fire,  while  his  comrades  retreated. 
Well,  it  is  our  old  friend.  A  full  account 
is  given  in  a  letter  just  received  from  him. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  side,  but  is  fast  re¬ 
covering.  The  Indians  besieged  them  for 
several  days,  but.  finding  they  could  not 
dislodge  them  from  their  position,  retreat¬ 
ed.” 

“There  was  something  about  Thomas 
that  claimed  respect,  even  when  he  drank 
the  hardest.” 

“He  speaks  in  the  kindliest  terms  of  you, 
and  says  he  can  never  repay  us  the  debt  he 
owes.  Success  has  attended  every  effort 
after  leaving  us.  He  is  to-day  a  rich  man, 
and  has  placed  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank  to  our  credit.  He  has  also  been 
offered  a  large  sum  to  write  a  history  of 
his  own  and  companions’  adventures  in 
their  search  for  gold.  Let  this  be  a  lesson, 
son,  that  a  kind  word  is  never  lost,  but 
that  it  gladdens  the  heart,  no  matter  where 
spoken.” 

Roguery  is  the  last  of  trades. 
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Wrecks  on  the  Ocean  of  Life. 

BY  W.  B.  FOX. 


Yes!  all  around  us  they  are  drifting — 
wrecks  on  the  ocean  of  life.  With  hearts 
filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  and  lives 
bathed  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  buoyant 
youth,  they  severed  their  barques  from  their 
moorings  and  launched  them  out  upon  the 
great  ocean  around  them.  The  sea  was 
calm,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  all  bid 
fair  for  a  successful  voyage  and  a  safe  en¬ 
trance  into  the  haven  of  peace  and  rest. 

But  ere  long  the  raging  storms  and  blight¬ 
ing  tempests  arose,  lashing  the  waves 
around  them  into  angry  tossing  billows, 
which  threaten  to  capsize,  and  bury  them 
forever  beneath  the  surging  tide.  One  by 
one  the  waves  sweep  over  the  shattered 
decks,  and  they  are  left  without  helm  or 
rudder  to  drift  with  the  tide  in  mid-ocean. 
In  vain  tile  anguished  cries  for  help  and 
rescue  go  up.  Those  who  hear  are  deaf  to 
them,  and  only  the  moaning  winds  that 
sigh  drearily  around  them,  re-echo  their 

wails,  The  rents  are  mended,  and  once 
* 

more  they  seek  to  gain  the  harbor;  but  all 
in  vain,  No  beacon  light  burns  brightly 
on  the  lonely  shore,  casting  its  gleams  out 
over  the  dark  and  surging  waters  to  guide 
them  into  port.  No  noble  hearts  are  there 
who  are  willing  to  brave  the  dangers  and 
go  to  their  rescue,  but  “Let  them  alone,” 
they  say.  “They  have  brought  their  own 
misery  upon  themselves  and  let  them  per¬ 
ish  by  it.”  How  many  noble  souls  have 
found  their  downfall  in  the  unfaithfulness 
of  that  one  in  whom  their  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  was  placed — a  wife,  a  friend  or  a 
brother,  as  it  may  be — being  awakened  from 
their  dream  of  happiness  to  find  that  the 
“iconoclast”  has  entered,  blighting  and  de¬ 
faming  all  that  they  had  to  cheer  their  lives, 
leaving  naught  but  a  dreary  waste  of  black 
and  smoking  ruins.  In  vain  they  look  out 
upon  the  world  filled  with  brightness  and 
beauty,  for  something  to  assuage  their  grief 
and  heal  the  cruel  wounds  that  pierce  their 
bruised  and  broken  hearts;  its  joyousness 
but  deepens  the  gloom  that  enshrouds  them, 
and  plunges  them  deeper  into  the  gulf  of 
despair.  When  they  contrast  their  lives 
with  those  that  are  filled  with  pleasure  and 


sunshine,  it  serves  but  to  enhance  the  utter 
lonliness  and  misery  of  their  own  and  make 
it  all  the  more  unbearable.  Reader,  if  you 
have  a  true  and  faithful  friend  who  looks 
to  you  for  counsel  and  guidance,  cast  him 
not  away  for  what  the  world  says  of  him, 
or  because  he  is  poor  or  has  a  fault.  If  you 
are  bound  to  another  by  ties  that  are  more 
holy  and  sacred,  by  far,  than  those  of  friend¬ 
ship,  if  you  have  taught  a  trusting  heart  to 
love  you,  and  ha  \  e  registered  promises  of 
faithfulness,  fail  nut  in  the  consummation  of 
those  vows,  or  you  may  cause  that  soul  to 
sink  in  depths  of  despair,  never  to  renew 
the  life  struggle  again,  and  thus  add  one 
more  wreck  to  the  myriads  that  float 
around  you.  The  world  suffers  far  more 
,from  these  caruses  than  it  is  often  willing  to- 
confess.  Delve  deep  down  in  the  great 
mass  of  humanity,  if  you  would  know  of 
its  misery  and  sufferings.  All  around  you 
are  those  whose  lives  are  darkened  by  sor¬ 
row  and  disappointment;  tenderly  lead 
them  back  from  the  thorny  path  they  are 
treading,  and  by  your  sympathy  and  faith¬ 
fulness  make  them  believe  that  all  the 
world  is  not  untrue.  There  are  those  whom 
the  world  sees  fit  to  trample  under  foot, 
because  their  names  are  stygmatized,  and 
yet  no  fault  of  theirs  ever  brought  the 
stain  upon  it.  There  are  those  who  are- 
struggling  and  sinking  beneath  burdens 
which  they  of  themselves  never  took  up, 
but  the  hands  of  others  have  cruelly  laid 
upon  them.  O!  comfort  and  cheer  the  lives 
of  those  lonely  ones  who  stand  at  the  grave 
of  buried  hopes,  that  one  by  one  have  with  ¬ 
ered  and  faded  from  their  lives,  leaving 
them  dreary  and  desolate;  and  now  o'er 
their  funeral  pile  they  bend,  and  the 
anguished  prayer  goes  up,  the  bitter  tears 
course  down  their  cheeks,  but  all  avails 
them  nothing;  they  can  not  call  them 
back,  or  heal  the  wounds  that  pierce  their 
bleeding  hearts. 

Salem ,  IF.  Va.,  Jan.  11,  1884. 


Pea  Culture, — Best  Varieties. 

BY  THOMAS  D.  BAIRD. 


Mr.  John  Marshall,  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  speaks  of 
McLean's  Little  Gem  as  yielding  its  crop  all. 
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at  one  picking.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
me.  I  have  picked  nice  peas  from  the  same 
vines  every  other  day  for  twenty-five  days. 
I  believe  it  is  $  great  deal  in  the  way  they 
are  cultivated  that  gives  length  to  the  pick¬ 
ing  season. 

My  mode  of  cultivating  peas  is  to  break 
up  the  ground  very  deep  and  work  it 
mellow.  Mark  off  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart  with  a  shovel  plow.  Two  furrows 
are  run  in  the  same  place  as  deep  as  the  plow 
can  be  made  to  go.  These  furrows  are  then 
filled  with  a  rich  compost  of  one  part  stable 
manure  and  two  of  leaf  mold,  so  that  two 
inches  of  soil  will  make  it  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  seeds  are  scattered  in  these  fur¬ 
rows  on  the  manure  and  then  two  inches  of 
soil  raked  over  them.  As  soon  as  they  com¬ 
mence  coming  up  they  are  cultivated  with 
a  shovel  plow  as  deep  as  the  plow  can  be 
made  to  go  by  bearing  on  the  handles,  then 
the  soil  is  raked  level.  In  this  way  they  are 
cultivated  every  four  or  five  days  until  cul¬ 
tivated  six  times. 

In  picking  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the 
vines,  the  best  filled  pods  being  picked  off 
every  other  day;  or  in  other  words,  one-half 
of  the  rows  is  picked  one  day  and  the  other 
half  the  next  day,  and  so  on. 

Varieties. — I  will  describe  their  habits 
in  order  of  maturity. 

American  Wonder.  I  can  join  with  Mr. 
Marshall  in  saying  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
dwarf  peas  I  have  ever  cultivated,  and  with 
me,  very  prolific. 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early  matured  same 
day  as  the  above.  This  is  truly  a  pea  of 
great  market  value.  Height  18  inches ;  very 
prolific,  and  of  delicious  flavor;  bears  its 
crop  at  two  pickings. 

Carter's  Premium  Gem.  One  day  later. 
More  productive  than  Little  Gem;  height  15 
inches;  very  luscious  in  flavor;  season  not 
so  long  as  Litttle  Gem. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  growrs  to  about  12 
inches  high;  very  productive;  of  the  richest 
flavor,  and  while  Avith  me  it  is  not  as  valu¬ 
able  a  market  pea  as  some  others,  it  stands 
at  the  head  for  private  families  on  account 
of  its  long  season. 

Champion.  Though  late  when  it  comes 
in  market  with  its  long,  large  and  well- filled 
pods  of  the  most  delicious  peas,  the  market 


bids  adieu  to  all  others. 

But  if  one  should  taste  for  all,  the  Gray 
Sugar,  or  so-called  Edible  Pod,  stands  "pre¬ 
eminent  to  all  other  peas. 


A  Phantom  from  the  Past. 

BY  W.  B.  FOX. 


There’s  a  face  that  haunts  my  pillow 
Through  the  lonely  hours  of  night, 

Bending  o'er  me,  like  a  shadow, 

With  its  pleading  eyes  so  bright. 

And  from  out  their  depths  of  azure 
Seem  again  those  glances  steal ; 

Fraught  with  joy — Oh!  blissful  pleasure 
Their  sweet  spell  once  more  to  feel. 

’Mid  the  scenes,  methinks,  we  wander, 

Of  our  childhood,  as  of  yore; 

Sever’d  hearts  with  love  grow  fonder 
As  I  press  those  lips  once  more. 

Other  hearts  may  oft  have  spoken 
Whispered  words  of  love  to  thee ; 

Still,  the  spell  remains  unbroken 
That  wras  wove  in  childhood’s  glee. 

Darkly  as  the  wmrld  grows  ’round  me, 

Fiercely  as  the  tempest’s  rave, 

Never  shall  the  love  that  bound  me 
Perish  but  within  the  grave. 

Idle  were  the  vowrs  thou  gavest, 

False  the  words  thou  promis’d  true; 

Another’s  love  too  soon  thou  cravest 
And  the  past  all  to  undo. 

Hallowed  are  the  hours  of  slumber 
When  in  dreams  thy  face  I  see; 

Ages  seem  the  days  in  number 
When  I’m  waking— far  from  thee. 

Drifting  o’er  life’s  troubled  ocean 
I,  a  wmeck,  am  cast  away ; 

Sighing  for  a  heart’s  devotion 
Once  that  loved  but  to  betray. 

Often  o’er  the  hopes  that  perish’d 
Memory  broods  with  tender  care, 

Of  the  joys  so  watch’d  and  cherished 
Naught  remains  but  dark  despair. 

Hidden  on  this  page  before  you 
Is  a  name  that’s  dear  to  me, 

In  these  lines  it  lies  before  you 
Like  a  gem  beneath  the  sea. 

[To  translate  the  address,  read  the  first  letter  but 
one,  in  every  alternate  line,  in  connection  with  each 
similar  letter  throughout,  and  the  name  will  thus 
appear.] 


A  bashful  printer  refused  a  situation  in 
a  printing  office  where  females  are  employ¬ 
ed,  saying  that  he  never  tkset  up’’  with  a 
girl  in  his  life. 

An  American  judge  has  recently  declared 
that  a  man’s  residence  is  where  he  gets  his 
washing  done.  This  is  rough  on  the  average 
bachelor. 

■  i 


Loiterings  Among,'  tlie  Hills  of 
Cliftondale. 


BY  MICHAEL  HALL. 


On  these  grand  hills  of  Cliftondale, 

That  face  the  storm  and  gale 
And  from  their  furies  never  quail 
I  love  to  roam. 

Here  amidst  each  hill  and  dell, 
Enchantment  weaves  its  magic  spell, 
Around  each  scene  I  love  so  well, 

In  this  old  home. 

The  wild  flowers  scent  the  waving  breeze, 
The  vine  entwines  itself  in  trees, 

The  strawberry  spreads  its  humble  leaves 
On  the  green  sod. 

Beneath  me  runs  the  crystal  spring, 

The  feathery  tribe  around  me  sing, 

And  all  bring  forth  their  offering 
To  worship  God. 

Then  as  I  pass  each  lone  retreat, 

New  beauties  cluster  at  my  feet 
Inviting  me  in  accents  sweet 
To  stop  and  rest. 

And  think  awhile— then  moralize, 

To  love  what’s  good — and  not  despise 
Our  suffering  kind,  but  sympathize 
With  all  oppressed. 

If  kindly  thoughts  could  only  bring 
Balm  to  each  heart  in  suffering, 

The  earth  with  joyousness  would  sing 
Its  grandest  theme ; 

Nature  in  her  queenly  dress, 

So  rich  and  pure  in  loveliness, 

Would  bring  her  gifts  to  crown  and  bless 
The  happy  scene. 

This  pleasing  reverie  soon  passed 
Though  hope  would  have  its  beauty  last, 
When  sterner  thoughts  came  crowding  fast 
Upon  the  brain. 

The  world  in  every  thing  is  rife 
With  active  scene  of  stirring  life, 

By  battling  with  each  rugged  strife 
Man  hopes  to  gain. 

The  praise  he  seeks,  that  often  too 
Eludes  his  grasp,  spite  all  he’ll  do 
’Tis  only  on  the  favored  few 
The  sunny  beams 

Of  fortune  shine.  Contentment  still 
Will  twine  ’round  home  if  conscience  will 
But  stand  upright  ’gainst  every  ill 
Of  worldly  schemes. 

But  now  the  Atlantic  greets  the  sight, 

Its  crested  waves  look  chaste  and  bright, 
Their  silvery  sounds  bring  sweet  delight 
O’er  Chelsea’s  beach. 

Far  off,  embosomed  in  its  bed, 

My  native  land  with  manly  tread 
Uplifts  her  sad  and  drooping  bead 
In  bitter  speech. 


Twice  I  saw  her  freedom  nigh, 

Then  like  a  dream  it  vanished  by, 

Instead  of  smiles  still  hear  the  sigh 
That  breaks  her  heart. 

The  canker  gnawing  in  her  bones, 

Her  bread  is  eat  by  pampered  drones, 

And  thousands  from  their  hapless  homes 
Daily  depart, 

And  pass  through  rough  and  wild  turmoil, 
And  plough  their  way  to  freedom’s  soil 
To  win  a  home  by  manly  toil, 

And  rest  in  peace 

Beneath  that  flag  that  whipped  the  pride 
From  Albion’s  tough  and  gritty  hide, 

And  bids  the  world  now  stand  aside 
In  every  race 

For  human  rights,  for  justice,  truth, 

For  every  noble  grand  pursuit. 

There’s  none  can  match  her  peerless  youth; 
Then  let  all  hail 

Her  starry  folds.  In  every  clime 
It  cheers  the  slave,  makes  tyrants  whine. 
Above  these  cliffs  it  looks  sublime 
From  Cliftondale. 

Cliftondale ,  Mass. 


Not  to  be  Taken  In. 


A  gentleman,  whom  we  will  designate  as 
Mr.  L — residing  in  the  Empire  State, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  journeying 
homeward,  some  year's  ago,  from  Iowa, 
where  he  had  been  spending  some  months, 
stopping  to  visit  some  friends  on  the  way, 
thirty  miles  west  of  Chicago;  when  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  journey,  these  friends  having 
some  trading  to  do,  decided  to  accompany 
him  as  far  as  the  city;  so,  taking  the  train 
one  morning,  they  soon  arrived  at  their 
destination,  and  proceeded  to  the  store 
where  they  wished  to  do  their  trading. 
Mr.  L — .,  not  having  any  purchases  to  make, 
concluded  to  remain  outside  and  look 
around,  while  his  friends  were  engaged 
within.  Whether  there  was  something  in 
his  dress  that  betokened  a  residence  in  the 
country,  or  whether  something  in  his  man¬ 
ner  denoted  he  was  not  an  habitue  of  city 
life;  he  had  stood  outside  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  looking  at  the  sights  around  him, 
when  he  was  approached  by  a  well  dressed, 
pleasant  mannered  stranger,  who  held  out 
his  hand  with  the  very  cordial  greeting — 

“Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones?  I’m 
very  glad  to  see  you!  When  did  you  come 
to  town  ?”  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  L — ,  not  deigning  to  notice  the  proff- 


What  do  You  Find  to  Cook? 

BY  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


ered  hand,  looked  him  over  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then  replied:  “I  guess  you  are 
mistaken;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  you 
before.*’ 

“Why,  yes  you  have!  my  name  is  Smith; 
I  used  to  live  at  Kalmazoo,  and  you  look 
exactly  like  my  friend  Jones  of  that  place.” 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  L — .,  “my  name  is 
L — .  and  I  live  at  R — ,  so  I  don’t  think  you 
ever  saw  me  before.” 

“Oh,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons;  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  have  been  so  mistaken,’’ 
and  the  polite  stranger  moved  on. 

Mr.  L — .  had  stood  there  but  a  short  time 
longer  waiting  for  his  friends,  when  up 
came  stranger  number  two,  who,  with  a 
very  welcome  smile  upon  his  face  and  out¬ 
stretched  hand  greeted  him  with — 

“Why.  Mr.  L — !  How  do  you  do?  I’m 
very  glad  to  see  you!  When  did  you  arrive 
in  Chicago  ?” 

Mr.  L — .  not  noticing  the  proffered  hand 
any  more  than  in  the  former  instance, 
gave  him  the  same  close  scrutiny  that  he 
had  the  preceding  one,  before  replying — 

“I  never  saw  you  before.  I  guess  you- 
have  made  a  mistake.” 

“Why,  no,  I  haven’t!  my  name  is  Brown; 
I  lived  at  R — ,  a  few  years  ago,  and  my 
father  is  conductor  of  the  C.  branch  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  and  I’ve  seen  you  lots 
of  times.” 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  L — .  firmly;  “I  don’t 
know  you,  and  I  never  saw  you  before.” 

The  discomfited  sharper,  finding  he  had 
caught  a  sucker  that  he  could  not  land, 
took  an  abrupt  departure. 

He  had  hardly  disappeared,  before  Mr. 
L — .  was  approached  by  a  third  party,  who, 
throwing  aside  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  dis¬ 
closed  the  badge  of  an  officer. 

He  inquired  of  Mr.  L — .  the  business  of 
the  men  that  he  had  been  conversing  with. 

Mr.  L — .  told  him  in  a  few  brief  words 
what  had  transpired,  when  the  officer  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“I  thought  so!  They  are  two  of  the  worst 
sharpers  that  infest  Chicago,  and  I  have 
been  watching  them  for  some  time.” 

Mr.  L — .  being  now  rejoined  by  his 
>  friends,  proceeded  to  the  depot  where  he 
took  the  train  for  home. 


The  above  question  was  addressed  to  me 
me  by  a  neighbor  with  whom  I  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  a  short  time  ago.  I  replied 
that  we  had  experienced  no  scarcity  during 
the  past  winter;  we  raised  an  abundance  of 
excellent  potatoes,  both  sweet  and  Irish  va¬ 
rieties,  also  plenty  of  cabbage,  turnips,  on¬ 
ions,  salsify  and  pickles.  These,  with  dried 
corn,  canned  tomatoes,  and  squashes  for 
pies,  always  furnish  us  a  variety  to  cook. 

Now  my  neighbor  with  whom  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  is  the  possessor  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  yet  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
crop  of  potatoes,  they  have  bought  all  the 
vegetables  they  have  eaten  during  the  past 
year.  Last  spring  when  I  purchased  some 
choice  new  potatoes  for  seed,  they  assured 
me  that  the  “old-fashioned  Peach  blow”  and 
Early  Rose  were  good  enough  for  them. 
Well,  the  season  was  unfavorable  for  Peach- 
blows,  and  the  Early  Rose  was  injured  by 
wire-worms,  hence  they  failed  to  have  even 
plenty  of  potatoes. 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  readers  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  plant  inferior- 
seed  of  any  kind;  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  For  years  I  have  helped  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  income  by  the  sale  of  plants 
and  vegetables  in  the  summer  time,  and*  I 
find  a  saving  in  the  expense  of  growing  them 
by  obtaining  my  seeds  of  experienced  seed 
growers  who  have  the  advantage  of  long  ex 
perience  in  growing  and  selecting  the  best. 
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Sweet  Potato  Culture. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 

Sweet  potatoes  do  not  require  an  extra 
rich  soil,  in  fact,  a  light  sandy  loam  is  the 
best  soil  for  them,  and,  unless  the  land  is 
thin,  no  manure  is  necessary. 

The  plants  should  be  started  in  a  hot- bed 
made  by  digging  a  hole  the  size  wanted  and 
two  feet  deep,  into  which  put  a  layer  of 
leaves,  if  they  can  be  procured;  if  not,  straw 
will  answer  though  not  quite  so  well.  Then 
put  in  a  heavy  filling  of  fresh  manure,  horse 
manure  is  much  the  best,  as  fresh  from  the 
stable  as  possible.  Scatter  evenly  over  the 
bed  until  it  is  eighteen  inches  deep.  Over 
this  spread  anothar  thin  layer  of  leaves  or 
straw  and  then  about  two  inches  of  loose 
mellow  soil.  Cover  over  with  boards  and 
bank  u£>  around  on  the  outside  so  as  to  keep 
in  the  heat  and  exclude  the  water  if  it 
should  rain.  Let  it  stand  three  days  then 
put  in  the  potatoes.  Lay  them  reasonably 
close  together,  just  so  there  is  a  small  space 
between  them  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Cover 
them  with  twro  or  three  inches  of  light  loam. 
The  bed  should  be  kept  covered  at  night  and 
on  cool  or  rainy  days.  I  prefer  to  water 
them  with  tepid  water  rather  than  to  risk 
allowing  the  rain  to  do  the  watering.  I  like 
to  have  the  bed  open  to  the  sunshine  as 
mucbras  possible  to  toughen  the  plants.  If 
care  is  taken  in  pulling  off  the  sprouts  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  potatoes,  a  new  set  will 
soon  start  up  again,  so  that  a  small  bed  will 
give  a  large  lot  of  plants. 

The  land  for  the  potatoes  should  be  well 
plowed  and  harrowed  fine.  To  make  the 
ridges,  take  a  good  two  horse  plow  and 
throw  two  furrows  together,  running  the 
plow  rather  deep.  Then  go  over  the  ridges 
with  a  rake  and  put  the  surface  in  as  fine  a 
condition  as  possible,  especially  the  top.  In 
my  experience,  the  evening  is  the  best  time 
to  set  out  the  plants.  Prepare  a  pan  of  soil 
mixed  with  water  until  about  as  thick  as 
cream.  Pull  off  as  many  sprouts  as  you 
want  to  set  out.  Stir  the  roots  well  into  the 
mixture  until  as  much  as  possible  has  been 
made  to  adhere  to  the  roots.  In  setting  out 
I  use  a  sharp  round  pointed  stick,  made  of 
some  kind  of  hard  wood  with  a  cross  piece 
on  top  for  a  handle.  Make  a  hole  with  the 
stick,  put  in  the  plant  and  press  the  dirt 


firmly  about  the  roots.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  do  this  work  well,  as  a  failure  to  press 
the  soil  against  the  roots  so  that  they  can 
have  something  to  feed  upon  is  the  main 
cause  of  so  many  plants  failing  to  grow. 

If  this  work  is  carefully  done,  and  the 
roots  have  as  much  of  this  soil  adhering  to 
them  as  they  should  have,  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  plants  will  fail  to  grow.  Generally 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  plants  set  out  in  this 
way  will  grow  without  any  extra  watering. 
If  the  setting  is  done  late  in  the  season  when 
the  ground  is  dry,  it  may  be  better  to  give 
one  watering  the  next  evening,  but  ordina¬ 
rily  this  will  not  be  found  neoessary. 

Clean  cultivation  is  a  requisite  with  this- 
crop  as  with  any  other.  A  good  single  shov¬ 
el  plow  is  a  good  implement  to  cultivate  the 
crop  with,  but  generally  hand  hoeing  will 
have  to  be  done,  especially  aground  the 
plants,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  machine  that 
will  do  this  work. 

Eldon ,  Mo.,  Mar.  1884. 

DC  A  PCD  J  My  price  list  of  Choice  Seed  Potatoes 
nCA&JCn  b  for  1884  is  out.  I  cordially  ask  you  to 
send  for  it.  L.  F.  DINTLEMANN,  Bellevilll,  III. 
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Send  Name  on  Postal  now.  Don't  xoait. 
WBSmm®  K.  P.  KIDDER,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

I  can  supply  the  best  Jersey  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes, 
both  Yellow  and  Red,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 
Prices  on  application.  J.  jL.  BORBEN, 
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at  CEDAR  HILL  FRUIT  FARM, 

4  Harman’s,  Md.,  R.  S.  Cole. 
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$2.00  for  15  Eggs,  or  13  Eggs  for  1.50  and 
those  who  mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  will 
receive  2  extra  eggs.  W.  G.  HART, 

4tf  Box  No.  2,  Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$5  PRIZE  PICTURE. 

Five  dollars  in  cash  will  be  paid  to  the  one  sending 
the  correct  solution  of  the  Union  Prize  Picture  Puzzle 
before  May  1st.  Send  12  cents  for  Picture  and  25 
Chromo  Cards  with  your  name  on  then'. 
a-5  A.  F.  HINKLEY,  Box  93,  Cumberland,  Me. 
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RUSSIAN  MULBERRY.  Price,  5  Cents. 
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The  Cellar. 

BY  SAM  LAWRENCE. 


A  cellar  lias  become  an  indispensable  part 
■of  the  house.  It  is  now  thought  almost  as 
necessary  as  the  kitchen  itself,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the 
old  “cave'’  or  “dug-out.”  which  was  roofed 
over  with  the  dirt  that  was  taken  from 
helow.  Well  do  I  remember  my  first  ex¬ 
perience,  when  starting  in  life,  with  one  of 
these  hast}'  cellars.  Small  logs  or  poles 
were  hauled  from  the  timber;  cut  the  prop¬ 
er  length,  and  stretched  across  the  cavity. 
The  poles  were  laid  close  together  and  the 
dirt  piled  on  them.  A  hole  was  dug  down 
at  the  ends  for  a  doorway  or  passage  to  the 
inner  temple,  and  this  opening  was  filled 
with  straw  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Our  cave 
served  as  a  store-house  for  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbage  and  onions  for  a  time;  but  when 
the  old  house  was  re-placed  by  a  better  one, 
all  of  the  “new-fangled  notions”  had  to  be 
adopted  to  please  “Eliza  Jane,”  and  the 
cave  went  into  disuse  and  finally  caved  in. 
A  good  sized  elm  now  grows  on  the  same 
spot  as  a  sort  of  monument  of  the  past. 

In  some  instances,  where  from  neglect 
dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  cellar, 
it  might  be  better  still,  were  the  apartment 
separate  from  the  dwelling.  How  often  do 
we  find  it  the  common  receptacle  for  all 
cast-off  rubbish.  Everything  is  packed  in 
the  cellar  so  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  and 
unseen  by  visitors.  From  decaying  matter 
in  cellars  is  often  spread  the  geims  of  dis¬ 
ease  which  are  of  so  fatal  a  character.  If 
such  results  were  unavoidable  we  might 
urge  out-door  cellars,  even  if  they  are  more 
inconvenient.  Handiness  will  always  have 
its  effect  over  the  operations  of  the  human 
race,  and  so  the  eatable  store-room  is  going 
to  remain  in  close  proximity  to  the  kitchen. 
And  why  should’nt  it?  That  is  its  place, 
and  there  let  it  remain.  The  filth  can  be 
eradicated  by  work,  and  poisonous  vapors 
will  then  be  displaced  by  pure  air. 

As  the  building  season  is  here,  now  is  the 
time  to  ponder  on  the  cellar  question.  When 
you  are  building  have  a  good  place  for  veg¬ 
etables  attached,  and  have  it  under  the 
kitchen  for  convenience;  let  it  be  roomy; 
don’t  be  cramped  and  crowded  between  cel¬ 


lar  walls;  have  it  large  if  you  have  to  build 
another  house  to  cover  it.  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  deep  cellar  as  it  is  warmer  in  winter. 
When  there  is  any  danger  of  dampness,  it 
is  best  and  cheapest  to  drain  from  the  start 
and  not  wait  until  the  water  comes.  To  aid 
the  drain  the  floor  can  be  slightly  elevated 
in  the  center  sloping  to  the  sides.  A  pas¬ 
sage-way  can  then  be  made  to  a  common 
point  that  connects  with  the  drain.  Have 
the  walls  built  stout.  Use  plenty  of  mortar 
inside  and  out  as  well.  If  it  can  be  afforded, 
it  is  well  to  plaster  both  walls  and  ceiling 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  perhaps  of 
cleanliness.  All  shelving  should  be  of 
planed  lumber  painted  white.  Then  to 
help  along  the  cheeriness  of  the  place  ad¬ 
mit  plenty  of  light.  Good  ventilation  is  also 
necessary.  The  cellar  needs  airing  each 
day.  Let  the  damp  vapors  be  driven  out 
by  fresh,  pure  air.  By  having  the  cellar 
neat,  clean,  and  well  ventilated,  this  part  of 
the  house  can  be  made  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  rooms  of  all,  instead  of  being  like  a 
damp,  dirty,  untidy,  disease-giving  dun¬ 
geon  which  we  often  find  it. 


Take  Care  of  the  Calves. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


The  little  new  comers  will  soon  be  putting- 
in  an  appearance  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  economical  man¬ 
agement  and  humanity  as  well,  to  see  that 
they  receive  good  care  during  this  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  lives. 

They  should  certainly  be  treated  as  well 
as  the  older  stock  around,  yet  is  not  often 
that  they  are,  They  are  too  often  turned 
into  a  little  foul  pen  where  each  has  to  fight 
for  its  share  of  the  community  rations.  If 
large  and  strong  it  gets  more  than  its  share: 
if  puny  and  weak  it  gets  less,  and  then  the 
puny  grow  punier  while  the  stronger  thrive 
and  grow  fat,— like  Mother  Goose's  kittens 
at  the  platter . 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  provide  little 
stalls  for  them  s©  that  they  may  be  kept 
separately.  Whatever  room  is  given  them 
will  answer,  if  divided  up  into  stalls,  much 
better  than  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  riot, 
all  together.  Young  as  they  are,  they  will 
soon  learn  to  know  their  places;  and,  in  fact, 


SEE0-TIH3E  AH©  HABVEST, 


it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  be  en¬ 
forced  as  the  stalls  are  all  alike.  If  only 
one  were  put  into  each  stall,  no  other  pre¬ 
caution  need  be  taken  on  that  score.  The 
backs  of  these  stalls  can  be  closed  by  little 
swinging  or  sliding  doors.  Some  have  an 
idea  that  this  is  too  much  trouble,  3'et  they 
would  find  upon  trial  that  their  calves  would 
cause  them  less  trouble  in  the  end,  if  so 
treated,  saying  nothing  of  the  increased 
thrift,  thus  induced.  The  calves  can  be 
more  economically  fed,  and  each  one  is  sure 
of  getting  its  share  without  fighting  for  it. 
If  one  needs  a  little  extra  pampering,  it  can 
be  favored  without  any  risk  of  the  others 
spilling  or  appropriating  its  rations  or  extras. 
The  bovine  creation,  from  babyhood  up,  is 
inclined  to  the  belligerent  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  them  to  take  their  chances 
in  a  community  capacity  from  the  reasons 
above  stated.  From  personal  trials  I  am 
convinced  that  more  than  enough  is  saved 
from  their  feed  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor 
and  material  needed  to  construct  such  an 
arrangement  as  I  have  sketched.  And  I 
know,  too,  that  my  calves  come  out  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  they  did  before  being 
separated. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Premium  Potatoes. 

BY  ALFRED  ROSE. 


Editor  Seed-Time  and  Harvest:  May 
20th,  1883,  I  planted  the  Premium  Potatoes 
on  one-half  acre  of  ground;  there  w'ere 
two  varieties  planted  on  this  same  plot, 
each  occupying  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The 
varieties  were  Invincible  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  both  new  varieties.  The  crop 
was  harvested  September  1,  and  carefully 
weighed.  The  weight  of  both  kinds  was 
24989  pounds,  making  416  bushels  and  29 
pounds,  all  grown  on  one-half  of  an  acre. 
There  were  215  bushels  of  the  Invincibles 
and  201  bushels  and  29  pounds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Rose.  The  soil  on  which  these 
potatoes  were  grown  was  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  It  was  first  plowed  and  then  cross- 
plowed;  then  200  pounds  of  Commercial 
Potato  Manure  and  four  cords  of  well-rot¬ 
ted  barn-yard  manure  were  spread  evenly 
and  broadcast  on  the  one-half  acre;  then 


harrowed  in  as  usual.  My  seed  had  been 
cut  to  single  eyes,  and  dusted  with  plaster 
and  lime;  trenches  were  opened  with  a 
plow,  full  six  inches  deep  and  three  feet 
apart;  100  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  mixed 
with  100  pounds  of  plaster  was  then  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  drills;  the  seed  was  now  drop¬ 
ped,  two  pieces  of  one  eye  each  in  the  drills, 
eleven  inches  apart,  and  covered  two  inch¬ 
es  and  a  half  deep.  Soon  as  they  were  well 
up  I  scattered  in  the  drills  and  around  the 
potatoes  150  pounds  of  the  potato  manure 
mixed  with  plaster;  then  I  cultivated  and 
hoed  the  crop.  Before  cultivating  the 
second  time,  I  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the 
rows  150  pounds  more  of  the  potato  ma¬ 
nure.  They  were  cultivated  and  hoed  four 
times  each,  and  then  hilled  up  with  aliiller. 
The  cost  of  this  one-lialf  acre  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  including  interest,'  taxes,  manure, 
seed,  working  the  one-half  acre,  harvesting, 
&c.,  all  told,  was  not  over  $40.  So  that  the 
4164  bushels  cost  less  than  10  cents  per 
bushel.  The  premium  gained,  more  than 
paid  the  whole  cost. 


for  Hatching  from  fine  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  13  for 
SI.,  26  for  $1 ,75.  A.  J:  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 


Chestnut  Trees,  (BY°  MALL.C/ieSi2 

Spanish  or  15  American  for  $1-00.  Send  for  New  Nur¬ 
sery  Catalogue.  Free.  W.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


EGGS 


H 


A  iy  n  PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen- 
PA  111  mJ?  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 


etc. 


tidies,  wall  banners,  screens, 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO..  Salem,  O. 

FOR  HATCHING!  from 

|B|B  vv  Pure  Bred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown 
8  3^1  and  Dominique  Leghorns,  Golden 

la  ’tyi  Spangled  Bantams  and  Pekin  and 

Rouen  Ducks.  None  better.  $1-50  per  13,  or  $2.50 
for  26  of  a  kind.  4  sittings  or  more  of  different  varie¬ 
ties,  $1.00  per  13.  Address  S.  IS.  WOODROW, 

3-5  Tarentum,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Grape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Sec  Sec. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  Sc  CO., 
2-4  New  Albany,  Ind. 


BIG  BERRIES! 

The  famous  CUTHBERT  RED  RASPBERRY  and 
GREGG  BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRY,  CRESCENT 
and  BID  WELL  STRAWBERRY,  and  other 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

My  plants  are  very  fine.  I  have  money  to  raise  and 
must  and  will  sell  cheap.  Special  terms  to  Granges, 
Clubs,  or  combined  orders.  FRED  LUCIA, 

2t4  Flushing,  Midi. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


The  letters  which  have  appeared  in  prev- 
numbers  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  con¬ 
cerning  the  Territory  of  Washington  have 
elicited  so  many  personal  enquiries  about 
that  country,  that  we  have  requested  Mr. 
A.  G.  Tillinghast,  who  is  still  a  resident  ©f 
the  Territory,  to  furnish  the  information 
asked  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers  who 
may  be  interested.  For  want  of  room,  we 
eave  out  the  questions,  but  endeavor  to 
give  the  information  desired: 

(In  answer  to  Mr.  Cromwell  Washburn,  S.  Ware- 
liam,  Mass.) 

As  yet  I  have  not  raised  many  seeds  ex¬ 
cept  cabbage.  The  climate  is  too  damp  in 
the  fall  for  curing  most  seeds,  but  I  am 
experimenting  with  several  kinds  of  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  seeds. 

There  are  few’  wild  fruits  of  much  value 
growing  here,  though  cultivated  fruits  do 
exceedingly  well.  I  have  never  found  any 
wild  strawberries  or  wild  plums,  but  tame 
strawberries  and  plums  yield  heavily,  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  of  extraordinary  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  There  are  many  wild  gooseberries  that 
grow  almost  everywhere  in  the  woods  and 
yield  abundantly.  They  are  black,  and  so 
small  in  size  as  to  be  unprofitable  to  gather 
or  prepare  for  the  table.  I  am  trying  to 
raise  some  seedlings,  thinking  perhaps  I 
could  get  them  larger  by  cultivating  them. 

I  think  of  no  wild  fruits  here  that  bid  fair 
to  be  of  much  value  for  cultivation,  but  the 
woods  and  swamps  abound  in  flowering 
shrubs  of  great  beauty,  and  we  do  not  laok 
for  wild  flowers. 

There  is  a  red,  flowering  currant  here  that 
blooms  very  early  in  spring  and  is  a  bright 
scarlet,  very  pretty  and  striking  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  seldom  fruits  and  would  be  of  value 
only  for  its  beauty.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  wild  lilies  of  beauty,  and  ferns  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Pansies  do  well  here  and  bloom  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  year  round.  There  is  a  great 

abundance  of  wild  roses,  but  they  are  all 
about  alike,  and  single.  I  have  never  found 

any  worthy  of  cultivation,  This  climate 
suits  the  rose  and  I  never  saw7  finer  ones' 
anywhere  than  in  the  door-yards  and  gar¬ 
dens  around  Puget  Sound.  They  are  often 
in  bloom  at  Christinas  and  New  Years,  and, 


in  fact,  nearly  all  the  year.  No  insect  enem) 
or  disease  seems  to  trouble  them.  The 
choicest  Moss  and  other  roses  thrive  and  are 
all  hardy  and  healthy  here.  There  ate  also 
Spireas,  Syringas,  Snowballs,  Honeysuckles 
&c.,  growing  wild,  but  I  do  not  know  if 
they  differ  any  from  the  cultivated  varieties 
of  the  east. 

(In  reply  to  Jacob  R.  Heck,  West  Hanover,  Pa.,) 

The  cost  of  an  Emigrant  ticket  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  Se¬ 
attle,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Sound,  or 
in  Washington  Territory,  is  about  $65.00 
over  the  N.  P.  R.  R. 

There  are  no  large  cattlt  ranches  in  West¬ 
ern  Washington,  or  the  Sound  Country. 
There  are  many  cattle  ranches  in  Eastern 
Washington,  or  the  Columbia  River  Valley 
Country.  There  are  plenty  of  schools  and 
churches  in  all  the  towns. 

You  would  find  plenty  of  employment  at 
rough  hard  work,  about  the  Saw7  Mills, 
Logging  Camps,  Mines  and  Farms.  If  you 
are  strong  and  willing  to  work,  you  could 
get  good  wages  almost  anyw’here  on  the 
Sound.  From  $30  to  $50  per  month  and 
good  board,  but  the  other  fare  would  be 
rather  rough. 

On  a  farm  they  expect  a  man  to  dyke, 
ditch,  chop,  split  rails,  handle  sacks  of 
grain,  &c.  And  every  man  has  to  furnish 
his  own  blankets  and  make  his  own  bed. 

If  you  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  want 
to  work  by  the  month,  you  can  do  better 
here  than  in  the  East.  But  if  you  aie  not 
strong,  are  sickly,  and  want  an  easy  job, 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  you  had  better 
stay  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  good  coun¬ 
try  for  a  poor  man  if  he  can  keep  his  health 
for  a  few’  years  until  he  is  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

Your  expenses  getting  here  would  be 
about  $100.  There  is  not  much  land  now 

open  to  preemption  on  the  Sound  that  is 
worth  taking. 

(In  answer  to  Gardiner  Woodward,  Freehold,  N.J.,) 

This  country  has  all  the  resources  any 
country  has.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry  at  present,  and  the  supply  is  practi¬ 
cable  inexhaustible,  as  the  whole  Sound 
Country  is  a  vast  forest.  Mining  is  an  im¬ 
portant  industry,  as  the  whole  Sound  basin 
is  underlaid  with  coal,  and  it  is  loaded  on 
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ships  on  the  Sound  and  sent  abroad. 

We  have  iron,  limestone,  gold,  silver  and 
copper.  Agriculture  has  not  made  much 
progress  as  yet  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  clearing  off  the  land.  But  grain,  grass, 
hops,  vegetables  and  fruits  all  yield  abun¬ 
dantly;  about  four  times  as  much  per  acre 
as  in  the  East.  Land,  when  it  is  improved, 
sells  for  about  as  much  as  it  does  in  the 
East,  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre. 

The  population  of  this  Territory  is  nearly 
100,000.  People  crowd  near  the  water’s 
edge  on  the  Sound,  and  along  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  have  not  gone  back  into  the 
woods  much  yet. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  very  uniform; 
Summers  cool  and  delightful;  WinteEs 
wet,  warm,  damp  and  disagreeable.  To 
get  here  from  New  Jersey  by  Emigrant 
ticket  would  cost  about  $100;  $65  for  the 
car  fare,  and  the  rest  for  expenses.  You 
might  perhaps  get  here  for  $75.  The  best 
way  is  over  the  N.  P.  R.  R.,  to  Seattle, 
W.  T.  For  further  information  address 
■“Sect,  of  Immigration,”  Olympia,  W.  T., 
who  will  send  pamphlets  describing  the 
country,  with  other  instructions  to  emi¬ 
grants. 


“Johnnie,  did  you  have  the  croup  in  your 
house  last  night?”  “Dunno!  What  made 
you  ax  me?  “Well,  I  saw  a  light  in  the 
house  long  after  midnight.”  “Ob!  that's 
my  sister!  She  has  something  down  in  the 
parlor  awful  late  every  night,  but  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  the  croup  or  not.” 

Some  observant  genius  has  calculated 
that  in  the  United  States  there  is  one  cow 
to  every  four  people.  It  is  believed  the 
same  ratio  exists  in  fashionable  society — 
there  being  a  calf  to  every  four  young  men. 

Before  cutting  a  man’s  head  off  in  China, 
the  authorities  considerately  make  him 
drunk.  Tire  beauty  of  this  system  is  that 
a  man  can  get  intoxicated  without  having 
a  head  on  him  the  next  morning. 

Said  Brown,  in  a  fit  of  spleen:  “Charley 
is  the  biggest  fool  in  the  world.”  “Mighty 
generous  in  you  to  say  so,”  was  Fogg's 
quiet  remark. 

“I’m  going  to  board,''’  was  what  the  log 
remarked  on  entering  .a  saw  mill. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Tbe  lightning-rod  men  have  a  new  dodge. 
They  are  as  affable  as  ever,  and  if  possible  will 
deceive  the  very  elect.”  They  egree  io  rod  a 
building  for  a  certain  price,  say  $25,  promising 
still  further  that  if  the  bill  exceeds  that  figure 
they  will  forfeit  $5.  This  certainly  looks  fair 
enough,  and  they  are  allowed  to  proceed.  When 
the  rod  is  up  they  foot  up  the  bill  and  find  it 
amounts  to  $40,  $50,  or  any  other  conveniently 
good-sized  price.  “But  hold  on,”  says  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  “you  agreed  to  forfeit  $5  if  the  bill  was 
more  than  $25.”  “Certainly,”  says  the  man  of 
electric  parts,  “and  now  you  see  I  deduct  $5 
from  the  $50,  leaving  you  just  $45  to  pay.”  And 
then  the  swindled  party  sees  the  game  and 
planks  down  the  cash,  wondering  why  the  fool- 
killer  hasn’t  been  around  before. 

Probably  in  no  other  department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  the  beneficial  influence  of  science 
brought  to  bear  more  plaiuly  than  in  entomology. 
The  depredations  cf  insects  have  to  agricul¬ 
turists  an  intensely  pr  etical  bearing.  Those 
who  have  made  the  subject  of  insect  life  a  study 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  competent  to  advise 
regading  the  great  problem  of  how  best  to  baffle 
the  attacks  of  these  foes,  which  though  individ¬ 
ually  small,  are  collectively  mighty  enough  to 
impose  upon  the  farmers  the  greatest  tax  which 
is  levied  upon  his  labors.  Many  of  our  most 
noxious  insects  have  parasitic  enemies  which 
do  more  to  check  their  ravage  than  man  in  all 
bis  greatness  could  d  >  without  their  aid.  To 
foster  and  protect  them  while  destroying  the 
enemy  is  a  problem  which  will  require  the 
closest  study.  We  therefore  warmly  commend 
the  few  states  like  New  York,  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  which  maintain  at  public  expense  the 
S  ate  Entomologist,  and  give  the  people  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  labors  in  their  annual  reports. 

Tlnegar  process,  15  hours.  No  drugs.  50cts. 

I  by  P.  Note.  H.  J.  Schoene,  Warrenton,  Mo. 


WANTED  A  WOMAN 

of  sense  and  energy  for  our  business  in  her  locality, 
middle-aged  preferred.  Salary  $35  fo  $50.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  GAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

3-6  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


If  nrrc*  Twenty  varieties  of  Evergreens  and 
a  n  r  1  n  Eorest  trees.  Millions  of  seedlings  at  75 
■  IlLLU  c.to$i0a  IfltO.Fine, Urge, stocky  treescheap 

Very  "low  rates  to  large 
ibW  planters  Catalogue  free. 

C4EO.  PINNEIT,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


iP*  Sp31  A  lady’s  fancy  box  with  26  articles 

PP  |L_  H_  and  60  page  book  illustrating  games 
(fl  Sun  is  ir  tricks, &c.  Send  10c  to  help  pay  post- 

S  vs  ft  an  Igb  age.  E.  Nason  &  Co,,  1 20  Fulton  St,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  Pests. 

BY  J.  J.  ALLEN. 


Every  person  who  attempts  to  cultivate 
a  garden  is  well  aware  that  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  to  keep  what  he  desires  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  being  destroyed  by  some  cruel 
bug  or  worm  or  something  else  that  appears 
to  be  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  secretly 
creep  out  from  their  hiding  places  to  ruin 
the  hopes  and  blast  the  prospects  of  the 
honest  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  does  appear  that 
these  pests  are  far  more  numerous  and  de¬ 
structive  than  now  they  were  some  years 
ago. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
some  of  these  pests  and  give  the  readers  of 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  some  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  warring  with  these  would-be  de¬ 
stroyers  in  order  to  reap  some  good  result 
from  my  labor  in  tilling  a  garden. 

the  cabbage  flea 

is  the  first  that  I  will  name  on  the  list.  All 
persons  that  have  attempted  to  grow  early 
cabbage  or  turnip  plants  for  early  use,  and 
sowed  the  seed  in  some  warm  sunny  place, 
have  found  that  as  soon  as  the  plants  were 
up  they  would  be  covered  with  little  hun¬ 
gry  creatures  that  would  soon  destroy  every 
plant  in  sight,  if  left  alone  in  its  work  of  de¬ 
struction.  The  remedy  is  this:  As  soon  as 
a  plant  is  seen  to  break  the  ground,  sift  on 
to  the  plot  sown,  fine  sulphur  which  can  be 
procured  at  any  of  the  stores.  It  will  not 
injure  the  tenderest  plant  and  should  be  put 
on  in  the  morning  when  the  plants  are  wet 
with  dew.  A  veiy  little  will  drive  the  ‘ 4  var¬ 
mints”  away.  You  may  have  to  repeat  the 
sifting  as  often  as  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
until  the  plants  get  some  strength. 

THE  CABBAGE  WORM 

is  one  of  the  worst  pests  we  have,  and  some 
resort  to  the  slow  and  disagreeable  task  of 
picking  them  from  the  plant;  some  sprinkle 
red  pepper  on  them  and  others  black  pepper. 

The  best  way  I  have  found  is  to  get  some 
quick  growing  variety  like  the  Fottler’s 
Drumhead  or  Jersey  Wakefield  and  set  in 
good  soil  and  when  the  worms  put  in  an 
appearance,  take  warm  water  with  five  ta¬ 
ble  spoonfuls  of  salt  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  saltpetre  to  a  pailful  of  water,  and  when 
all  dissolved  sprinkle  on  the  plants  with  the 


hand.  This  may  be  done  two  or  three  times- 
a  week  and  wThen  the  plants  are  dry. 

POTATO  BUGS 

may  be  picked  off  or  killed  with  some  kind 
of  poison.  Paris  Green  in  wrater  is  as  good 
as  anything,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  use. 

THE  YELLOW  CUCUMBER  BUGS 
can  be  destroyed  by  using  saltpetre  and  wa¬ 
ter,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  saltpetre  to  a 
pail  of  water,  w-etting  the  ground  around 
the  hills  everjr  other  night  for  a  short  time. 
The  bugs  go  into  the  ground  mostly  at  night 
and  the  saltpetre  is  destructive  to  the  life 
of  the  creature.  The  same  remedy  is  also 
good  for  the  maggot  that  attacks  squash 
vines  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground y 
by  working  in  the  roots.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  soon  as  the  plant  isout  of  the  ground 
as  you  cannot  see  what  they  are  doing  until 
the  plant  turns  yellow  and  shows  signs  of 
dying.  When  I  plant  my  cucumbers  I  al¬ 
ways  plant  some  squash  or  pumpkin  seeds 
around  the  hill  near  the  cucumber  seeds  and 
let  both  grow  until  the  plants  become  larger 
and  the  danger  from  the  bugs  is  past,  then 
pull  out  the  squashes  and  let  the  cucumbers- 
have  the  ground.  The  benefit  of  this  is,  the 
squash  plant  being  so  much  more  juicy  than 
the  cucumber,  the  bugs  will  feed  upon  them, 
and  allow  the  cucumbers  to  escape. 

THE  ONION  MAGGOT 

can  be  prevented  by  using  salt  on  the  land 
before  the  seed  is  sown  or  the  sets  put  out. 

THE  POTATO  WEEVIL 

that  does  work  in  the  stalk  of  the  vine  is 
showing  itself  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
but  more  especially  in  the  south-western 
states^  The  egg  is  deposited  on  the  stalk* 
and  when  hatched  it  bores  a  hole  into  the 
centre  of  the  vine  making  it  a  hollow  tube. 
Sometimes  it  works  down  into  the  root  of 
the  potato,  but  it  does  not  injure  the  tuber 
only  by  the  damage  done  to  the  stalk.  The 
past  season  I  have  seen  them  nearly  an  inch 
in  length.  About  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September  it  leaves  the  stalk  in  the  form 
of  a  four- winged  beetle.  The  remedy  is,  fo, 
destroy  the  vine  that  has  the  enemy. 
Depauville,  W.  Y.,  Mar.  14,  1884. 


When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St..  Chicago 
for  his  “True  Theory  gf  yatayrh,”- 
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Carrots  and  How  I  Raise  Them. 

BY  JAS.  G.  SMITH. 


All  who  have  raised  carrots  know  their 
value  for  feeding  stock.  I  would  rather 
have  one  peck  of  carrots  and  oats  mixed, 
than  the  same  quantity  of  oats  alone  for  a 
horse  or  other  stock.  Many  gardeners  and 
farmers  are  deterred  from  raising  carrots 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  la¬ 
bor  connected  with  the  crop,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  true  as  they  are  often  raised.  Putting 
them  in  narrow  rows  and  doing  the  work 
all  by  hand  there  is  no  end  to  the  fuss  and 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  the  crop  is  often 
more  than  its  value,  but  by  putting  them 
farther  apart  and  using  horse  and  cultivator 
they  are  but  little  trouble. 

And  this  is  how  I  raise  them.  In  the  fall 
when  I  can  do  nothing  else,  I  draw  to  the 
field  intended  for  carrots  plenty  of  well  rot¬ 
ted  stable  manure  and  give  the  ground  a 
liberal  dressing.  I  then  plow  thoroughly 
and  leave  the  land  in  ridges  until  spring  to 
pulverize.  In  the  spring,  before  plowing 
again,  I  give  the  ground  another  liberal  top¬ 
dressing  of  some  good  fertilizer,  say  about 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  then 
harrow  the  surface  perfectly  level,  and  this 
time  I  plow  quite  deep  and  harrow  again 
until  I  leave  the  soil  as  smooth  as  it  possibly 
•can  be,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  seed. 
I  leave  the  rows  21  feet  apart  by  marking 
perfectly  straight  with  a  light  marker.  Af¬ 
ter  the  rows  are  all  marked  I  sow  the  seed 
by  running  the  seed  drill  in  the  bottom  of 
these  marked  rows  and  all  the  covering  I 
give  them  is  what  the  garden  roller  will  do, 
for  I  roll  the  whole  piece  over  after  sowing 
the  seed  as  I  find  the  soil  will  retain  moist¬ 
ure  better  when  rolled  if  the  weather  should 
be  dry  at  the  time.  When  the  young  plants 
show  themselves  above  the  surface,  I  begin 
scraping  the  soil  away  frum  the  plants  and 
drawing  it  over  into  the  space  between  the 
rows.  This  gives  the  young  plants  a  start 
.and  at  the  same  time  kills  all  the  small 
weeds  that  may  be  startiug  up  between  the 
rows.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  grow 
I  put  the  horse  and  cultivator  to  work  and 
go  through  the  patch  at  least  once  a  week 
until  the  tops  get  large  enough  to  shade  the 
.ground.  Three  inches  apart  is  about  the  ; 


right  distance  to  leave  the  young  plants  in 
the  row,  for  if  farther  apart  it  is  a  waste  of 
ground,  and  if  closer  they  will  be  crowded 
and  grow  small,  and  it  is  just  as  much  troub¬ 
le  to  top  a  small  carrot  as  a  large  one.  Pull 
up  all  weeds  that  spring  up  in  the  rows, 
root  and  branch,  for  if  the  roots  are  left  in 
the  ground  they  will  grow  again.  One 
pound  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  at  the 
distance  named.  I  consider  the  Long  Orange 
the  best  variety  as  it  is  a  good  cropper  in  all 
soils  and  under  all  conditions  of  treatment. 

If  any  of  your  many  readers  have  an  eas¬ 
ier  or  better  way  of  raising  carrots  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  them. 

Huntington,  JST.  Y. 

Send  $1  for  formula  to  make  50  ibs.  best  LAUNDRY 
SOAP  for  $1.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 


A  NIGHT'S  AMUSEMENT  15c.  Plays,  Dialogues)  Entertain¬ 
ment  goods,  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours. 

2t3  D  21  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  S  unple,  5c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Seed  Potatoes  and  Garden  Seeds.  All  Small 
Fruits.  Catalogue  free.  T.  C.  BARNES, 

Collinsville,  Ct. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  Ac. 

A  superior  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new 
and  old.  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogue  Fret. 

2-4  IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S.  W.  STERRETT, 

BARNITZ,  CUMBERLAND  CO.,  PA., 

GROWER  of  CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS  &  POTATOES. 
CATALOGUE,  CONTAINING  ALL  THE  LATEST 
3-4  NOVELTIES,  SENT  FREE. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 

SEED  POTATOES 

a  specialty — 25  kinds.  Will  not  be  undersold.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  postal  with  full  address 
for  prices.  Ben  F.  Hoover,  Galesburg,  Ill.  4 


BRONZE  TURKEY, 

PEKIN  DUCK  and 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

From  choice  birds  at  fair  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mention  this  paper.  O.  D.  BELDING, 

2-5*  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


BY  ACTUAL  COUNT 
O  S£  Si  if  !  k.  grew  on  one  Plant  of 
the  Rlue  Ridge  Raspberry  in  1882.  The  Blue 
Ridge  is  a  new  Berry  found  growing  wild  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  in  i879.  I  have  a  few  hundred  Plants 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each,  $2.00  per  dozen.  Cash  with 


order.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Address.  JNO.  W.  MARTIN.  Originator, 
ltf  GREENWOOD  DEPOT.  Alb,  Co.,  Va. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine. 
Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 

Advertising  Rates,  Cents  Per  Line. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  V.,  NO.  IV.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXX. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  April,  1884. 

We  are  glad  that  our  correspondents 
have  thoughtfully  supplied  us  with  good 
original  contributions  enough  to  fill  this 
number,  and  heartily  thank  them  for  their 
favors  for  they  must  know  that  we  have  but 
little  time  now  for  editorial  work.  We 
hope  they  will  continue  to  keep  us  well  sup¬ 
plied  for  two  or  three  months  to  come,  for 
we  shall  not  have  time  to  eat  or  sleep  in 
peace  before  August.  Then  we  shall  go 

fishing  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

• 

Our  readers  must  realize  that  the  busy 
season  is  now  fully  upon  us.  Seed  orders 
and  subscriptions  are  pouring  in  by  the 
thousand,  and  although  our  working  force 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  we  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  attend  to  everything  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  should  receive  attention.  But  we 
beg  to  assure  all  that  they  shall  be  well  and 
faithfully  waited  upon  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment,  and  if  mistakes  occur  we 
simply  ask  that  they  take  them  good  natur- 
edly,  and  in  writing  for  corrections  please 
give  us  the  number  of  the  order  if  possible, 
and  state  definitely  what  is  wrong  and  just 
what  you  wish  us  to  do  to  perfectly  satisfy 
you.  If  we  ever  loose  patience  it  is  when 
a  man  writes  indefinitely  about  as  follows: 

“Unionville,  Mar.  20,  1884. 

Sir:  You  made  a  blunder  in  filling  my 
order.  If  you  don't  make  it  right  I  shall 
publish  you  in  the  Thunderbolt  as  a  fraud, 
and  take  it  out  of  you  ten-fold.  Yours,  T.  G.” 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  some 
men  complain.  First  he  gives  no  State, 
and  no  clue  is  to  what  or  when  he  ordered, 
or  what  his  particular  dissatisfaction  is,  or 
what  we  must  do  to  escape  the  condemna¬ 


tion  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  us.  And  in 
signing  his  name  he  does  it  with  such  a 
flourish  of  satisfaction  at  having  thus  per¬ 
formed  his  duty,  that  no  earthly  power  can 
be  certain  even  what  his  initials  are.  We 
suppose  that  signature  is  so  familiar  to  him 
that  he  thinks  any  one  may  know  it  by  in¬ 
tuition.  Now  if  instead  of  the  above,  he 
had  kindly  and  plainly  have  written:  “In 
order  No.  9640,  your  clerks  by  error  sent 
me  a  half  ounce  of  Boston  Market  Lettuce, 
which  should  have  been  Boston  Market  Cel¬ 
ery,”  we  should  lose  no  time  in  dispatching 
the  correct  article  by  return  mail,  providing 
his  name  and  address  were  given,  and  if 
they  were  not,  by  the  number  given  we 
could  turn  to  our  books  and  find  it. 


We  have  a  special  request  to  make  of 
the  farmers’  boys  who  receive  this  number. 
It  is  that  you  befriend  the  birds.  When  a 
boy  we  spent  a  large  share  of  the  spring 
months  in  studying  ornithology.  No  other 
boys  of  otar  acquaintance  were  so  familiar 
with  the  nesting  place  and  habits  of  so 
large  a  number  of  birds  as  we.  The  blue¬ 
birds  were  our  especial  favorites.  They 
have  now  arrived  and  are  prying  around 
your  homes  in  search  of  nesting  places. 
Will  you  not  make  them  some  boxes  ?  Two 
pieces  of  siding,  six  inches  wide  and  ten 
inches  long,  (with  a  hole  If  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  in  one  piece),  nailed  to  two  pieces  of 
batting  of  the  same  length  and  three  inches- 
wide,  will  make  a  bird  house  that  any  fam¬ 
ily  of  bluebirds  will  be  proud  of.  Nail  a 
perch  just  under  the  entrance,  and  fasten 
the  box  securely  on  some  out-building  or 
tree,  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
cats.  We  will  give  a  year’s  subscription  to 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  to  the  boy  who 
will  get  the  most  birds  to  build  in  different 
boxes,  and  will  announce  his  name  if  those 
who  fix  boxes  will  report.  Pleasefilo  it  now. 


Early  Cabbage  Plants  and  Toma¬ 
to  Plants. — We  have  sowed  in  the  Green¬ 
house  this  spring  a  much  larger  space  than 
usual  to  early  cabbage  and  tomatoes  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  will  supply,  after  the  15th 
instant,  nice  seed-bed  plants  of  a  suitable 
size  for  transplanting  into  hotbeds  or  cold- 
framesT  at  $2.50  per  lOCfl.  Those  living 
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within  suitable  shipping  distance  whc  have 
neglected  to  start  early  hotbed  plants  enough 
for  their  trade,  can  advantageously  stock  up 
their  beds  with  these  plants.  We  shall  have 
an  abundance  of  later  plants  at  very  low 
rates. 


Onion  Seeds.— We  still  have  a  large 
supply  of  reliable  onion  seed  which  we  will 
almost  give  away  in  large  lots.  1  f  you  know 
of  any  one  who  still  needs  onion  seed  of  any 
variety,  please  call  their  attention  to  this 
and  tell  them  we  will  duplicate  any  offer 
made  by  reliable  growers  any  where.  Onions 
have  now  been  very  low  for  two  or  three 
years  and  we  confidently  expect  a  decided 
rise  soon.  Few  are  being  sown  this  seeson 
•‘because  they  do  not  pay  at  present  prices.” 
Now  this  will  surely  bring  a  re-action  before 
long. 

• - - 

Seed  Potatoes.— We  call  attention 
to  a  great  reduction  in  price  of  some  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  maj^  be  seen  by 
reference  to  page  32. 

Plant  Agents.  There  are  still  many  very  de¬ 
sirable  localities  for  profitable  plant  growing  where 
we  have  no  agent  yet  appointed.  If  our  terms  were 
unsatisfactory  for  any  reason,  please  make  us  a 
proposition  to  suit  your  views  and  we  will  consider  it. 

Rliss’s  Everbearing  Peas  can  no  longer  be 
supplied  at  any  price.  Please  do  cot  order  them. 

Tire  Musical  Watcli.  We  sent  for  one  of  the 
Musical  Watches  advertised.  It  is  a  toy  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  watch,  and  when  you  wind  it  a  low  but 
plaintive  tune  is  produced.  As  a  toy  music  box,  it  is 
no  doubt  cheap  enough,  and  of  course  no  one  will 
expect  a  ten- dollar  time  keeper  at  that  price. 

The  Monarch  House  Hoe  and  Cultivator  c<  m- 
bined  is  the  latest  improvement  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  designed  for  hoeing  (with  horse.)  Pota¬ 
toes,  Corn,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Turnips,  etc.  See  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  in  another  column. 


Literary  Mention. 

One  of  (the  wise  men  of  old  wrote,  “of  making 
books  there  is  no  end,”  and  if  the  statement  was  true 
in  his  time,  whac  would  he  think  now,  when  books 
and  papers  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  millions  a 
year?  To  be  sure  he  says  nothing  of  newspapers  or 
magazines  such  as  are  produc'd  at  the  present  day ;  but 
even  in  his  time  the  production  of  books,  manuscript, 
to  be  sure,  must  have  been  quite  an  extensive  in¬ 
dustry,  and  we  think  the  business  has  not  degen¬ 
erated  much  until  the  present  day. 

Demorest's,  Monthly  is  a  magazine  rich  in  its 
varied  departments  and  a  welcome  visitor  to  a  lady's 


parlor.  Its  choice  and  entertaining  stories,  elegant 
engravings  and  colored  plates  make  it  a  pleasant 
companion  in  time  of  leisure;  while  its  household 
departments,  filled  as  they  ane  with  choice  recipes 
and  valuable  suggestions,  are  kindly  aids  in  making 
home  pleasant. 

Vick's  Magazine  is  edited  with  that  careful  regard 
to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  always  seemed  to 
characterize  the  late  Mr.  Vick,  and  improves  with 
age.  The  March  number  is  an  excellent  one.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  the  Central  National  Home  for 
disabled  soldiers,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  wdth  engravings 
of  the  principal  buildings  and  grounds,  and  a  full 
account  of  ivhat  has  been  done  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
place  of  refuge  for  our  nation’s  w*ar-worn  he¬ 
roes.  The  rest  of  its  pages  are  principally  de¬ 
voted  to  its  specialties— flowers  and  gardening — sub¬ 
jects  that  are  treated  in  a  practical  manner  by 
master  hands. 

The  Cottage  Hearth,  published  at  Boston,  is  one 
of  those  excellent  magazines  whose  very  cover  makes 
you  think  of  olden  times  wdien  you  w*ere  young. 
It  is  devoted  to  choice  literature  and  home  adorn¬ 
ments,  and  is  a  pleasing  visitor  to  all  the  household. 
$1.25  per  3Tear,  monthly. 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  monthly,  $1.00  and 
weekly,  $2.00  per  year,  still  retains  its  .  place  “up 
head,”  though  it  has  many  rivals.  Each  number  is 
filled  with  articles  written  by  the  most  prominent 
bee-keepers  in  the  country  and  warrants  the  support 
which  it  seems  to  be  receiving.  Published  at  Chicago, 
Ill,,  by  Thos.  G.  Newunan. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Those  who  de¬ 
light  in  the  researches  of  science  as  applied  to  the 
every  day  work  of  life,  will  find  much  in  this  excel 
lent  periodical  that  wall  conduce  to  their  pleasure 
and  instruction.  The  March  number  contains  among 
other  matter,  a  dissertation  by  Herbert  Spencer  on 
The  Coming  Slavery;  The  Electric  Railway,  by 
Lieut.  Fiske;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  by  W.  M. 
Williams;  Why  the  eyes  of  Animals  shine  in  the 
Dark,  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Bennett;  Recent  Geological 
Changes  in  Western  Michigan,  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wool¬ 
dridge,  &c.  Each  number  is  a  volume  of  some  150 
pages,  printed  on  heavy  book  paper  in  clear  type. 
50  cents  a  number  or  $5.00  per  year.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  4 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  contains  in  its  March 
issue  an  illustrated  history  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  its  resources,  and  to  those  who  desire 
to  emigrate  to  an  y  part  of  the  couutiy  reached  by 
this  great  thoroughfare  or  its  branches,  or  even  to 
know  about  it,  it  is  a  valuable  paper.  Besides  this, 
there  are  chapters  from  two  or  three  continued  seri¬ 
als,  poems,  household  and  farm  topics  and  much 
other  interesting  matte)*.  Well  worth  its  price,  $1.00 
per  3*ear,  monthly. 

The  Kansas  Bee-Keeper  is  a  very  handy  maga¬ 
zine  to  have  in  the  house.  It  is  in  editorial  charge  of 
J.  E,  Pond,  Jr.,  who  is  an  enthusiasiic  bee-keeper, 
assisted  by*  a  full  crop  of  contributors  from  the  best 
writers  on  topics  pertaining  to  bee-keeping  in  the 

country.  Published  monthly  at  Columbus,  Kansas, 
at  $1.00  per  year. 
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PRIZE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY  SAMUEL  C.  MOON. 


Chrysanthemum  culture  is  a  fashionable  “hobby” 
just  now,  and  the  splendid  exhibitions  that  were 
made  last  autumn  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
show  that  the  “old  fashioned”  flower  has  not  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of  during  the  years  when  there  was 
but  little  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  great  deal  of  labor  and  pains  have  been 
expended  in  developing  new  and  improved  varieties, 
and  there  are  now  flowers  of  size  and  color  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  know  only  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  of  twenty  years  ago.  Their  hardiness  and 
easy  ’culture  make  them  accessible  to  all ;  and  any 
one  who  will  bestow  a  moderate  amount  of  attention, 
can  produce  plants  and  flowers  that  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  which  take  the  prize  at 
the  exhibitions. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  in  successful  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  culture  is  to  commence  early,  and  get  the 
plants  well  grown  and  of  handsome  shape  early  in 
the  season.  This  must  be  done  by  taking  young- 
plants,  winter  cuttings  or  layers;  plant  them  in  rich 
soil  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  and  pinching 
the  vigorous  shoots  several  times,  early  in  the  season, 
until  the  plants  are  established  in  symmetrical  habit 
of  growth. 

If  they  are  grown  in  pots  they  will  require  re¬ 
potting  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer. 
Their  roots  must  not  remain  crowded  in  a  pot-bound 
condition  or  the  plants  will  soon  become  stunted  and 
the  flower  buds  will  be  checked  in  development,  re¬ 
sulting  in  inferior  plants  and  a  meager  crop  of  small 
flowers. 

About  midsummer  the  plants  will  want  staking 
and  the  branches  will  need  tying  out  to  side  stakes, 
go  as  to  form  wide  symmetrical  heads.  After  they 


commence  to  show  the  flower  buds  or  “buttons,”  re¬ 
potting  must  be  stopped  and  liquid  manure  or  guano 
water  applied  once  a  week.  Plants  in  pots  will  re¬ 
quire  a  liberal  supply  of  water  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  and  plants  in  open  ground  should  be  mulched 
with  leaves  or  manure  to  prevent  their  drying.  It  is 
better  to  mulch  the  land  early  in  the  season  as  chrys¬ 
anthemum  roots  prefer  a  cool  soil,  with  frequent 
and  liberal  watering,  but  not  to  be  kept  continually 
wet.  Too  much  moisture  about  the  roots  or  in  the 
atmosphere  is  prejudicial  to  them-. 

After  the  flowers  commence  to  open  they  w-ill  last 
much  longer  in  perfection,  if  they  are  shaded  from 
the  intense  glare  of  the  sunshine  after  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  but  they  don’t  want  a 
dense  shade. 

In  order  to  produce  flowers  of  the  largest  possible 
size,  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  off  all  the  buds  except 
three  or  four  on  each  branch,  and  allow  these  to 
appropriate  all  the  sap  the  plants  can  furnish,  and 
the  roots  must  be  regularly  and  liberally  nourished 
with  liquid  manure. 

It  is  less  trouble  to  raise  chiysanthemums  in  the 
open  ground  than  in  pots,  but  the  early  frosts  are 
liable  to  destroy  the  flowers  just  about  as  they  are 
in  perfection.  It  is  therefore  more  satisfactory  to 
to  have  them  in  pots  so  they  can  be  readily  moved 
into  a  cold  frame  or  other  cool,  airy,  dry  situation, 
where  they  can  be  protected  at  nights.  This  should 
be  done  before  the  hoar  frost  injures  the  buds;  the 
flowers  -will  then  be  larger  and  last  longer  in  per¬ 
fection. 

The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  the  ground  their 
whole  depth  or  else  protected  -with  leaves,  straw  or 
sa-wdust  or  some  kind  of  litter  during  the  hot  weath¬ 
er,  or  else  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
from  drying  out  too  rapidly. 

After  the  potted  plants  are  done  blooming,  cut  off 
the  tops  and  store  them  in  a  cellar  or  cold  frame  for 
the  winter ;  they  will  not  need  much  water  during 
winter,  but  should  not  get  bone  dry;  either  con¬ 
dition  will  kill  them.  Plants  which  are  left  in  the 
open  ground  should  be  protected  with  a  good  cov¬ 
ering  of  long  manure,  and  the  coarse  straw  of  this 
loosened  up  early  in  the  spring  so  the  sprouts  can 
get  through  it. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  in  cultivation 
and  described  in  various  catalogues  under  various 
names  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  are  the 
best.  The  easiest  and  most  satisfactoy  way  to 
get  a  good  collection  is  to  send  to  some  reliable 
nurseryman  for  an  assortment  of  his  best  and  most 
distinct  varieties. 

The  following  are  names  of  a  few  that  were  con¬ 
spicuously  fine  at  the  Philadelphia  Chrysanthemum 
Show  last  Autumn. 

White.— Lady [Godiva,  Lady  Talfourd,  Mad  Martha, 
Elaine,  Mrs.  Geo.  Eundle. 

Yellow.  —Temple  of  Solomon,  Souvenir  de  Jersey, 
Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Golden  Plieasant. 

Antonella,— buff  and  yellow;  Kalakua,—  yellow  and 
jronze;  Emperor  of  Japan, -very  large,  delicate  pink: 
Beethoven,— yellow  and  bronze;  Refulgens,  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone,— maroon ;  Alphonso.— brown  tipped  with 


gold;  King  of  Ananimes,—  lemon  color;  Abd-el-Kadir,- 
dark  crimson  maroon ;  Rutl ,  and  Venice,— fine  pink 
and  blnsh. 

Some  New  Melons. 


More  than  the  usual  number  of  new  mel¬ 
ons  have  been  offered  to  the  public  within 
the  past  year.  In  our  January  number  we 
gave  an  extended  description  of  the  new 
“Banana  Cantaloup’’  which  is  evidently 
destined  to  become  very  popular.  Below 
we  give  engravings  of  three  other  new  mel¬ 
ons  which  are  offered  with  more  than 
usual  claims. 


SCALY-BARK  WATER-MELON. 


This  new  melon  comes  from  the  South, 
and  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Atlanta  Exhi¬ 
bition,  in  1881.  The  melons  grow  oblong  in 
shape,  and  frequentljT  weigh  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  each.  The  skin  is  smooth,  dark 
green  in  color  with  light  stripes,  and  when 
fully  ripe  presents  an  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  fish  scales;  this,  together  with 
the  toughness  of  the  rind,  gives  the  variety" 
its  name,  Scaly  Bark.  It  is  an  excellent 
shipper,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
immense  weight  or  pressure  required  before 
the  rind  will  show  any  signs  of  breaking. 
The  flesh  is  light  crimson,  very  sweet,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  Hackensack  Melon  has  for  some  years 
bean  largely  grown  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  is  highly  prized  for 
its  large  size,  delicious  flavor  and  wonderful 
productiveness.  In  general  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  Green  Citron,  on 
which,  however,  it  is  a  decided  im- 


HACKENSACK  MUSK-MELON. 

provement.  Those  who  are  looking  for 
something  nice  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
this,  if  soil  and  season  are  favorable. 


MONTREAL  GREEN  NUTMEG  MUSK-MELON. 


Although  but  recently  introduced  to  the 
general  public,  this  superb  Melon  has  been 
grown  and  highly  prized  by  the  Market 
Gardeners  of  Montreal,  Canada,  fora  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round., 
flattened  at  the  ends,  deeply  and  regularly 
ribbed,  with  a  dark  green  and  densely  net¬ 
ted  skin,  and  remarkably  thick,  light  green,, 
melting  and  delicious  flesh.  In  competi¬ 
tion  for  prizes  offered  last  season  three  diff¬ 
erent  persons  sent  specimens  weighing  over 
38  lbs.  each. 

■ - -♦— » — - 

He  who  waits  to  do  a  good  deal  at  once,, 
will  never  do  anything. 

That  person  makes  many  friends,  who 
goes  through  life  with  a  pleasant  smile  ami 
a  kind  word. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Grand  Centre,  Kan.,  Jan.  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Sir,  Do  wou  think  it 
would  pay  to  advertise  cactus  ?  You  know  how 
the  taste  and  fashion  for  plants  run  at  the  east,  I 
do  not.  We  have  two  varieties  of  cactus  which 
are  very  fine;  one  the  prickly  pear  and  the  other 
the  bulbous;  the  first  has  a  b)  oad  body  and  a 
beautiful  yellow  wax-like  flower,  the  other  has 
a  beautiful  red  flower,  and  after  the  flower  is 
gone  it  has  red  berries  about  the  size  and  color 
of  wintergreen  berries.  I  will  send  you  some 
seed  of  the  sensitive  rose.  It  is  a  running  vine, 
the  top  dies  down  in  the  fall  when  exposed  to 
frost,  but  the  root  lives  through  the  winter.  It 
has  a  small  but  fragrant  flower,  the  plant  itself 
is  a  curiosity  as  the  leaves  fold  together  upon 
the  touch  of  any  person.  I  wish  you  would  try 
them,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  them  not  only 
a  fine  flower  but  a  curiosity. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Stephen  Teipp. 

Tunkhanncek,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Your  Catalogue 
dropped  in  and  I  was  just  looking  it  over.  My 
experience  with  your  seed  was  good  last  year. 
I  found  the  Lackawanna  Cauliflower  better  than 
Snowball,  earlier,  larger  heads  and  more  dwarf. 
American  Wonder  Pea  your  man  got  wrong. 
They  only  grew  5  feet  high.  I  wondered  when 
they  would  stop  going  up  and  finally  pulled 
them.  I  had  a  packet  of  Favorite  Tomato  from 
Mr.  Livingston  himself.  They  can’t  touch  Per¬ 
fection.  I  am  more  interested  in  Tomatoes  than 
any  other  vegetable,  and  if  there  is  any  best  I 
must  have  it.  I  sent  to  Livingston  last  year  for 
plants  in  order  to  try  hisjstrain  and  mine  side  by 
side.  Mine  had  been  carefully  selected  for  years 
and  were  finer  than  his  every  way.  Dreer’s 
Trophy  was  as  early  as  any,  and  Mayflower  from 
you  was  its  rival.  I  have  tried  Essex  Hybrid 
twice  and  Climax  once.  They  would  ruin  my 
trade  in  one  season  if  I  should  send  out  plants  of 
them.  Wall’s  Orange  Potato  I  take  no  stock  iD, 
but  the  packet  of  seeds  produced  a  “museum,” 
some  of  them  had  potatoes  on  when  I  transplant¬ 
ed  them  into  the  gaulen.  New  Champion  is  a 
good  cropper,  one  pound  brought  two  bushels, 
one  bushel  of  waich  I  sold  for  a  dollar.  I  only 
raise  new  potatoes  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
just  to  see  them  grow.  I  like  the  habit  of  the 
Early  Sunrise,  it  gave  one  bushel  to  the  pound. 
Last  fall  I  sowed  Early  Wakefield  and  Winig- 
stadt  Cabbage  for  plants  to  winter.  They  grew 
so  tender,  on  account  of  the  warm  fall,  that  the 
frost  killed  them  all. 


I  have  a  plant-house  for  starting  seed  and 
holding  my  tender  plants;  16  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  neatly  painted  and  glazed,  cost  85  dollars. 
It  beats  all  hot  beds  and  is  such  a  pleasant  place 
to  work;  then  one  can  make  their  own  weather, 
all  but  sunshine.  The  greatest  advantage  is 
economy,  no  handling,  no  breaking  of  glass,  no 
covering  up  nights.  I  would  quit  the  business 
rather  than  do  without  it.  The  first  season’s 
sale  of  plants  paid  the  bill.  I  heat  with  a  com¬ 
mon  coal  stove.  In  winter  I  use  it  for  flowering 
plants  and  forcing  lettuce  for  the  table.  It  makes 
a  luxury  within  easy  reach  of  a  mechanic  who 
boards  at  home.  I  have  20  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  ground.  Crescent  and  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  ahead  with  those  that  fruited.  Jas.  Yick 
and  Iron-clad  ahead  on  plants.  Among  new  va¬ 
rieties  Manchester  about  a  failure. 

Yours  Ever,  F.  P.  Avery. 


SPUING. 


Spring,  gentle  spring,  has  come  again. 

With  all  its  pleasant  ways— 

Its  suushine  and  its  showers  of  rain, 

And  mild  etlierial  days. 

The  fields  are  fresh  and  green  once  more, 

And  flowers  are  in  their  bloom. 

And  as  we  view  the  landscape  o'er 
Bright  scenes  dispel  our  gloom. 

The  farmer  plows  the  fertile  soil, 

And  sows  the  tiny  grain; 

The  harvest  will  reward  his  toil, 

And  much  will  be  his  gain. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest  never  fail ; 

But  man  must  do  his  part 

That  peace  and  plenty  may  prevail 
And  blessings  cheer  the  heart. 

— W.  B.  Derrick. 

- - - 

liiterai-y  Mention. 

Farm  and  Home,  published  at  Springfield  Mass., 
at  50  cents  a  year,  is  well-filled  with  choice  reading 
each  month.  Among  its  special  features  is  a  page 
devoted  to  the  considerations  of  questions  relating  to 
farm  laivs.  Answers  are  given  to  almost  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  arise,  on  which  a  legal  opinion  may 
be  required,  and  if  heeded,  they  might  save  many  a 
lawrsuit. 

American  Elevator  and  Grain  Trade  is  the  title 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  published  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  at 
$1.00  per  year.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Mill¬ 
ers,  Mill-Wrights,  Grain-Dealers  and  Shippers,  Crop 
Statistics,  &c.  Very  nicely  printed,  and  we  should 
consider  it  a  valuable  aid  to  those  in  any  way  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  grain  products  or  in 
handling  the  same. 

The  Country  Gentleman  published  at  Albany. 
N.  Y,  stands  very  high  among  the  agricultural 
weeklies.  The  appreciation  with  which  it  is  held  by 


those  who  have  choice  stock  or  other  farm  products 
for  sale,  as  an  advertising  medium,  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  all  of  its  spare  room  is  occupied  the  entire 
year,  and  yet  its  publishers  claim  never  to  solicit 
advertisements  by  circular  or  otliei  wise.  Its  readers 
are  among  the  most  intelligent  of  our  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  $2.50  a  year,  weekly. 

“Our  Deportment”  is  the  title  of  a  splendidly 
bound  and  printed  volume  of  424  pages,  published 
by  W.  C.  King  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  treats 
upon  all  our  social  relations  to  our  friends,  families, 
and  society  in  general,  with  articles  upon  manners, 
conduct,  dress,  conversation,  education,  &c.  It  also 
contains  a  short  treatise  upon  letter  writing  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  includes 
forms  of  Notes  and  Invitations  of  all  kinds  as  used  in 
the  best  society.  The  author,  Prof.  John  H.  Yourig, 
has  shown  commendable  wisdom  in  this  compilation, 
and  has  made  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  value 
as  compared  with  most  books  on  etiquette,  and 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  older  people.  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Win.  Brown,  Agt.  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  for  a  copy. 


A  loving  wife  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  on  the 
decease  of  her  husband  sent  the  following 
thrilling  telegram  to  a  distant  friend:  “Dear 
John  is  dead.  Loss  fully  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.” 

We  are  told  “the  evening  wore  on,”  but 
we  are  never  told  what  the  evening  wore 
on  that  occasion.  Was  it  the  close  of  a 
summer’s  sun? 

The  best  recipe  for  going  through  life 
with  beautiful  manners,  is  to  feel  that 
everybody,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how 
poor,  needs  all  the  kindness  he  can  get  from 
others  in  this  world.” 


AGENTS 

Catalogue  Free.  G, 


WANTED  TO  SJElilj 

my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  K 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents. 

12tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Warren,  Indiana. 


CAI  E  DELAWARE  FRUIT  &  GRAIN 
rUn  uMLH  FARMS.  Large  &  small.  Descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  free.  E.  H.  Beck,  Smyrna,  Del. 


RECORDED  DURHAM  BOLLS 

For  Sale  Clieap. 

Address,  J.  W.  K OUTRIGHT, 

Bust!,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  V. 


NEW  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Invincible,  R.  M.  Rose,  Rose  Seedling,  Rose's  New 
Blush,  Evening  Star,  Roxanna,  Exiinius,  New  Gipsy, 
‘Conqueror,  M.  Bonum,  all  ranging  in  yield  600  to  800 
bushels  per  acre ;  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Mayflower, 
Early  Telephone  300  to  350  bushels  per  acre.  In  1883 
I  grew  65  varieties.  Those  here  named  are  superb 
for  the  table,  and  more  profitable  to  grow  than  any 
other  varieties.  Try  them !  Circulars  free. 

ALFRED  ROSE,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES  a  specialty,  apple. 

Plum,  Small  Fruits,  ete.  Price  list  free. 
Mention  this  paper.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

Stockley,  Del. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500.  Over  2000 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c.  HOOVER 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-b-S 


g*  Q  for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks,  White 

Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $  1 .00 
per  13.  GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


CUSTOM  HAND  MADE  HARNESS. 

20  per  cent  saved  by  ordering  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

KING  &  €0.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  J  ftfl  A  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  1  II II II  of  Bees 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  ■  V  U  U  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
&  ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III. 


NORTH-WESTERN 

mum  PLANTER. 

Manufactured  by  Irving  D.  King, 
Orleans,  N.  Y. 

This  admirable  Hand  Corn-Planter 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  The 
Pumpkin  Seed  Apartment  will  drop 
Pumpkin  Seed,  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

An  extra  Feed  is  furnished  for  Sugar- 
Cane  and  Small  Seeds.  Pays  for  itself 
every  day  it  is  used.  No  Farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  it.  Two  are  worth 
as  much  as  a  two-horse  Planter.  Send 
for  circulars.  Price,  $2.50.  For  $5.00, 
with  order,  will  pay  freight  ou  two.  A 
liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

R.  ML  WELLES,  Towanda,  Pa., 
Wholesale  Agent  for  Pa.  and, N.  J. 


Send  4  cents  postage 
with  References  and  Lis\ 


GREEN-HOUSE 

Heating 

—AND — 

Ventilating. 

Hire hing  s  &  co. . 

?  233  Mercer  St., 

New  York. 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue , 
f  of  Prices.  4 — 
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Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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All  Communications  intended  for  this 
Department  shovd  be  addressed  to  Frank 
S.  Finn,  Box  50 ,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 

Answers  and  original  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 

Answers  to  February  Garnerings. 

7. — REAPING. 

8. — 1.  start,  (a  cape  of  England).  2.  good  hope,  (a 
cape  of  Africa.)  3.  great  belt,  (a  strait  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.)  4.  society,  (a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific.) 
5.  friendly,  (a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific.)  6. 
ship,  (an  island  at  the  north  of  the  Mississippi.)  7. 
long,  (island  of  New  York.)  8.  fortune,  (Bay  of  New¬ 
foundland.)  9.  encounter,  (Bay  of  Australia.)  10. 
foulweather,  (cape  of  Oregon.)  11,  first,  (Lake  of 
Maine.)  12.  spice,  (Islands  of  Malaysia.) 

9. — S  TROUT  10.— P 

OUTLET  SOB 

NIMROD  SHOES 

SEROUS  POORLAW 

ROTTEN  BELOW 

R  H  Y  T  H  M  S  A  W 

W 


11.  — “Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony.” 

12. — F  A  R  M  E  R 

A  L  I  E  N  E 
R  I  D  D  L  E 
MED  I  A  L 
E  N  L  A  C  E 
R  E  E  L  E  D 


APRIL  GARNERINGS. 

No.  19.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  18  letters,  is  what  all 
farmers  need. 

The  1,  5.  16,  13,  11  is  room. 

The  15,  8,  14,  17,  2  is  a  paragraph. 

The  12.  3,  9,  18  is  passion. 

The  7,  6,  10,  4  is  to  attend. 

Undine. 

No.  20.  Double  Diagonals. 

1.  A  syllogism.  2.  Style  of  dress.  3.  A  small  sort 
of  onion.  4.  An  ancient  time.  5.  Precious  stones. 
6.  Pertaining  to  poppies.  7.  A  portcullis 
Diagonals:  left  to  right,  a  Russian  Gentleman. 
Right  to  left;  a  winding  or  turning.  ( Rhet .) 

Maude. 

No.  21.  Amputations. 

Complete,  I  am  an  adjective,  which  oft  applies 
To  the  great  country  where  the  sun  doth  rise ; 

At  least,  a  hemisphere,  or  other  section 
Is  described  by  me  in  that  direction. 

Curtail  me,  and  I  name  a  festive  day 
Which,  those  well  versed  in  Christian  lore  still  £ay, 
Should  be  obsei  ved  in  every  direction 
To  commemorate  Christ’s  resurrection. 

Beheaded  I'm  a  flower,  star-like  and  grand, 

Which  gl  ows  in  every  corner  of  the  land; 

"For  brilliant  gorgeous  colors  let  me  hint 
I  follow  nearlj*  every  rainbow  tint. 

Lamps. 


No.  22.  Charade. 

First  tells  of  haughty  cavalier, 

Who  beareth  well  the  bandolier, 

The  Spanish  heights  among. 

Or  of  blasphemous  muleteer, 

Or,  e’en  the  lazy  beggar  here 

Who  boasts  the  Spanish  tongue. 

YTet  who,  with  crafty  tongue,  will  deign 
To  honor,  with  its  use,  the  plain 
Untitled  foreign  rover; 

Then  tries  his  sympathy  to  gain 
By  tales  of  woe — a  harrowing  train — 

Until  a  sense  of  guilt  sleals  over. 

Over  the  stranger’s  heart,  to  think  he  hist 
Alone  that  morn  and  broke  his  fast 
With  viands  rich  and  rare. 

While  this  poor  beggar  starved  so  near, 

The  whole  the  stranger  will,  with  cheer, 

The  beggar  better  fare. 

Melrose. 


No.  23.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  witch.  3.  An  exclamation, 
4.  A  season.  5.  An  ancient  language.  6.  To  enquire, 
7.  A  consonant. 


No.  24.  Half  Square. 

1.  A  flower.  2.  A  fritter  of  eggs.  3.  An  irrational 
animal.  4.  Otherwise.  5.  Hindrance.  6.  A  pronoun. 
7.  A  letter  from  Boston. 

T.  N.  Ayrb. 


Answers  in  June  Number. 

Prizes.— For  first  and  second  best  list  of  answers 
to  this  month’s  puzzles,  we  offer  a  handsome  Volume 
each. 

Answers  must  reach  us  prior  to  May  13. 

Answers  to  February  Garnerings  were  received 
from  Cassbet,  Sphinx,  Undine,  Ruthven,  Veteran, 
Elder  Blow,  Betsy  Ann,  Dan  Shannon,  M.  E.  B., 
C.  H.  Putnam,  D.  A.  Y.  Ton,  B.  Riggs,  J.  Henry, 
Planet,  Zeni,  Timon  of  Athens,  L.  M.  O’Nade,  E.F. 
Krane,  No  Dude  and  Rambler. 

Lists  closed  on  March  13. 

Prize  for  best  list  was  awarded  to  Sphinx,  Boston, 
Mass. 

For  second  best  list  to  M.  E.  B.,  Putnamville,  Ind. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Dan  Shannon:  We  suppose  the  February  puzzles 
were  a  little  more  intricate  than  usual,  or  we  should 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  solvers  to  give.  We  had 
someverycurioussolutionstoNo.il-  One  thought 
it  was  “Piety  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony;”  while 
another  seemed  to  think  it  might  be:  “Hints  cannot 
move  a  fool  in  a  game,”  Even  if  those  answers  were 
incorrect,  it  showed  that  the  guessers  worked  on  the 
puzzle  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  no  one  sent  in  a  correct  answer.— D.  A.  Y.  Ton : 
Many  thanks  for  paper  you  sent.  Sorry  we  cannot 
comply  with  your  request;  but  having  six  depart¬ 
ments  to  attend  to,  and  contributing  to  a  dozen  more 
gives  us  all  the  puzzle  work  we  can  attend  to.  A 
great  many  good  friends  have  to  be  refused.— Zeni: 


/ 


a 
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Glad  you  still  manifest  an  interest  in  the  “Garner- 
ings”  and  hope  you  will  never  lose  it.— B.  M.  H.: 
Your  name  does  not  appear  among  the  February 
solvers,  and  this  omission  makes  the  list  look  un¬ 
familiar.  Hoped  you  would  report  every  month. 
Good  friends  are  always  missed. — Lamps:  Your 
budget  of  puzzles  has  now  given  out;  and,  like 
“Oliver  Twist,”  we  are  anxious  for  “more.”  Can’t 
you  send  us  one  somsthing  similar  to  No.  25  in  the 
November  issue? — Sphinx:  Always  glad  to  have  the 
bright  luminaries  represented  in  this  department; 
consequently,  we  cordially  greet  yon.  Now  that  you 
have  sent  solutions  and  taken  the  first  prize,  we  hope 
you  will  send  us  a  budget  of  your  good  puzzles. — 
C.  H.  P.:  Your  contributions  are  very  fine;  one 
appears  in  the  next  number  and  more  will  follow. — 
Puzzlers  and  Solvers :  May  you  all  have  a  happy  and 
I10I3'  Easter  and  be  blessed  with  health  an^l  happiness. 

F.  S.  F. 


“THAT  FIELD  OF  KANSAS  CORN.” 

[The  feelings  of  those  who  plant  seeds  of  any 
kind  of  vegetables  or  grain,  which  has  been  bronght 
from  a  locality  far  south  of  that  in  which  it  is  plant¬ 
ed,  are  pretty  accurately  depicted  in  the  following 
little  sketch  which  we  clip  from  the  American  Ele¬ 
vator:] 


A  farmer  leaned  on  a  wayside  fence, 

The  picture  of  sorrow  and  care, 

While  near  was  a  field  of  Kansas  corn 
That  had  grown  in  luxury  there. 

Had  the  breeze  which  fanned  his  sun-burnt  cheek, 
And  tangled  his  silvery  hair 
Been  seeking  a  disappointed  face, 

It  would  surely  have  found  it  there. 

“It  was  planted,”  said  he,  “on  fall  broke  ground 
On  the  very  first  day  of  May, 

And  was  up  and  harrowed  and  rolled 
Before  Decoration  Day. 

And  of  all  the  promi-ing  prospects 
I’ve  seen  since  I  was  born, 

There  was  none  that  ever  equaled 
That  field  of  Kansas  corn . 

“By  the  last  of  June  it  was  eight  feet  high, 

And  growing  with  all  its  might, 

And  sending  out  brace  roots  all  around, 

With  everything  looking  right. 

But  somehow  or  other,  toward  August 
We  thought  it  a  little  queer 
That  over  that  whole  blessed  cornfield 
The  tassels  didn’t  appear. 

“But  still  it  just  kept  on  growing 
As  if  in  a  tropical  clime, 

With  all  etbrnity  before  it, 

Instead  of  a  breath  of  time. 

It  was  earing  the  first  of  September 
With  the  same  slow,  moping  ways, 

And  was  froze  along  in  October, 

In  the  ‘melancholy  days.’ 

“And  we  who  had  watched  it  all  summer, 

And  graded  it  number  two, 

Dropped  back  to  the  grade  rejected 
And  were  willing  to  let  that  do. 


But  alas  for  our  expectations! 

The  fruit  of  that  Kansas  seed 
Was  wholly  unfit  for  market, 

And  hardly  fit  for  feed. 

“I’ve  worked,”  said  the  farmer,  “all  my  life, 
And  I’ve  tried  to  be  resigned 
To  all  the  troubles  that  came  along. 

At  least  of  a  farming  kind ; 

But  of  all  the  blows  that  have  come  to  me 
Since  the  day  that  I  was  born, 

The  nearest  that’s  come  to  busting  me 
Was  that  crop  of  Kansas  corn.” 


Advertisements. 


AT 


R I  M  O  N  I A  L  Paper  lOcts.  a  copy  by  mail. 
Addresss,  Pun.  Mirror,  Wellesley ,  Mass.  * 


OUR  1LLUSTATED  JOU RN  AL-A  full 

and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-China  Hog, 
sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  sale.  Address  J.  &  C.  Strawn,  Newark,  O.  3 


YOUR  NAME 


on  50  pretty  Cards,  no  two 
alike,  or  40  Elegant  Chromos 
for  five  two-cent  stamps.  Every  10th  order  free,  and 
stamps  returned.  R.  M.  GREELEY,  Bristol,  Iowa. 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

and  send  with  $-2.50  to  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  by  express  IOOO  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  of  the  following  kinds, 
Crescent  Seedling-,  Kentucky 
and  Charles  Downing. 

E.  D.  FROST  dt  CO.,  Havana,  N.  Y. 


SENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting — one  book  free. 

1-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


H  APPY  HOME. 

Every  one  sending  us  15  cents  will  receive  for  one 
year  a  copy  of  our  Happy  Home.  An  excellent  Illus¬ 
trated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  home  topics.  It 
will  pay  every  one  many  times  the  price  to  send  for  it. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Kerry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
&c.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  Mousse  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co.,0. 


Farmers,  Look  Here! 

I  have  the  Best  White  Corn  in  the  world,  and 


I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  superior  White 
Corn.  The  stalk  takes  strong  hold  of  the  soil  and  it 
does  better  in  anv  soil  than  any  other  corn.  I  call  it 

DURHAM’S  WHITE  CORN. 

Send  for  Trial  Package.  Price,  30  cts.,  4  pkgs.  for  $1. 
Each  pkge  contains  y»  pint.  Order  early  as  supply  is 
limited  and  I  can  only  sell  bv  the  package  this  season. 
Address  all  orders.  WARREN  DI  RHAM, 

3_5  Black  Oak,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ala. 
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SEEB-T1J1E  MW  HARVEST. 


STRAWBERRIES 


124  fine 

PLANTS 

for  only 


S1.Q0 


25  plants  each  of  Wilson,  Sharpless,  Cumberland  and 
Bidwell,  and  a  copy  of  a  large  seventy-page  book  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  grow  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc.,  also 
how  to  destroy  all  Insects  that  trouble  Trees,  Fruits, 
House-plants,  etc.  All  of  the  above  for  only  $1.00,  and 
every  person  ordering  before  March  20,  will  receive 
free  12  plants  each  of  James  Vick  and  Man¬ 
chester,  the  leading  new  varieties.  Book  will  be 
sent  upon  receipt  of  money,  plants  in  April.  Show 
this  offer  to  your  neighbors  and  get  up  a  club.  $50  in 
cash  to  the  three  r.  ersons  sending  the  most  orders. 

E.  W.  WEED,  Nurseryman,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  The  tenth  answer  to  this  advertisement,  will 
receive  free  their  choice  of  J  2  line  Ever- 
blooming  Roses.  Name  of  winner  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  number  of  this  paper.  3-4 

Our  Superior  Strain  of  Seeds,  sold 
under  our  mark  O.  K.,  arc  gaining 
friends  everywhere,  and 

GARDENERS,  WHO  KNOW  THEM, 
WILL  HAVE  NO  OTHERS. 
Smiling  harvests  result  where  O. 
K.  Seeds  are  planted.  Our  large, 
new  Catalogue  is  a  beautiful  book 
and  very  valuable.  Free  to  those 
who  expect  to  buy  seeds ;  to  all  oth¬ 
ers  0  cents.  Send  for  it.  It  will  save 


you  money. 

Mex  J,  A,  EVERETT  &  CO,, 


WATSONTOWN,  PA. 


A  GOLD  MINE  FOR  AGENTS. 

J^^No  Digging  required.  400  of  our  best  selling  art¬ 
icles  sent  free  to  agents  for  only  $1  to  paj'-  postage 
and  packing.  These  are  no  humbug  receipts  or  clap¬ 
traps  to  handle,  but  are  as  salable  as  sugar,  and  will 
sell  in  every  family.  We  guarantee  this  package  to 
bring  you  in  clear  $50,  and  can  be  sold  in  5  days  easily, 
Our  regular  price  of  this  package  to  agents  is  $10. 
This  offer  holds  good  for  only  60  days  Money 
returned  to  persons  dissatisfied.  If  you  want  a  for¬ 
tune  send  now.  “No  postals  answered.”  Address, 
2-4  G.  W.  BARNHART,  Manf’r.  Lebanon,  Ohio 

“  LADIES’  FANCY  WORK. 

A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  PATTERNS 
for  Artistic  Needle  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery, 
etc.  It  contains  a  List  and  Explanation  of  the  Fab¬ 
rics  and  Working  Materials  used  in  Embroidering 
Fancy  Articles,  Hangings,  Coverings,  Tidies  etc. 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  making  Lady’s  Hand 
Bag,  Scrap  Basket,  Pin  Cushion  and  Whisk  Broom 
Holder,  Splasher,  Banner  Lamp  Shade,  Tidy,  Mat, 
Oak  Leaf  Lance.  Tells  how  to  make  Twenty 
Stitches,  including  South  Kensington,  Outline,  Per¬ 
sian,  Janina,  Chain,  Wound,  Knot,  Button-Hole, 
Stem,  Open-Work,  Filling,  Irish,  Star,  Satin,  Hem, 
Feather  etc.  We  will  send  this  Book  by  mail  for 
18  2-cent  Stamps;  5  for  $1.00 

CROCHET  AND  KNITTED  LACE. 

1  fl  R  i  €5  ¥  IT'S  ALL  THE  RAGE  to 

make  TIDIES  and  LAM¬ 
BREQUINS  with  twine  and  ribbon.  Our  new  book  of 
Crochet  and  Knitted  Lace  contains  40  Patterns 
for  Tidies,  Lambrequins,  Edgings,  etc.,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  making.  Price  30c.;  6  for  $1.00.  5  Colored 
Cross-Stich  Patterns  for  20  cts. 

WE  will  send  you  these  2  Books, 
and  the  5  Colored  Patterns  for  25 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

2-cent  Stamps. 


J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  2tf 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


$1.50 


STOP  THBEF  « 

ONE  Ounce  to  1 0  Pounds.  Sold  at 
hardware,  or  sent  bv  express  for  $1.50. 

Address,  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


Seeds  Given  Away. 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  and 
sample  Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  all  for  2  stamps. 
Tell  all  your  friends.  G.  W.  Park,  Fanettsburg,  Pa- 

SHORTHAND  WRITINC 

thoroughly  taught  by  mail,  or  person¬ 
ally.  Good  iiituationa  procured  ALE 
PUPILS  when  competent.  Caligraphs  SOLD 
Stenographers  furnished  without  charge 
for  my  services.  Send  for  free  circulars. 

W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


ICAYUCA  LAKE  NURSERIES  . 
I  OLD  and  P™  EEfc  BIB  “IP  D  V  LARGE  and| 
NEW  r  R  U  I  I  5  !  SMALL 
I  PRICKS  LOW.  STOCK  PURE.  QUA  LIT  V  GUARANTEED.! 
tir\A/  PATAI  nPIIC  oontainitigaBeautir..!  Colored  Plate, 
IiLYY  UAI  ALU  yUC  Calendar  for.  1884,  &c.,  sent  Fit  EE  J 
| (Estab .  is 55)  1 1 . S.  AN  DEKSON, Union  Sprl n gs. N .  Y .  j 
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ARLY CLUSTER 

QTS.i  *NEW  BLACKBERRY 

For  85  nflidavlts  and  testimonials  ( 

see  Catalogue— FREE.  (CTBbST-j  Qinp'  Q  Hlil 

quality!  MOST  PRODUCTIVE !  I  01  IlgIG  mil 

“The  berries  were  the  best  I  ever  tasted.” — Farm  &G<xrdc/n* 
“Berries  received  and  sampled; Eg  i’ll nof  I  or fyo  Dnrru 
sweet  and  good.’’  FarmJournaludl  IIOul  LQIgG  UOI I  J 

BEST  SORTS  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  I’earh  and 
"  COLL5 - 


other  EruitTrees,  &c.  J.  S. 


.LINS,  Moorestown,N.  J. 


LI  AliOri  I  The  earliest  and  most 
ff  AUbtLLvalusihle  Raspberry, 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry, 
Atlantic  and  Daniel  Boone 
Strawberries  $  send,  for  details. 
The  largest  and  best  stock  of 

,  SMALL  FRUITS 

Un  the  United  States,  including  all 
j  valuable  varieties,  new  and  old. 

|  Richly  Illustrated  catalogue,  telling 
'  ivhat  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and  how 
to  get  and  grow  Fruit  Trees  and 
Plants,  filled  with  useful  information 

_  on  fruit  culture,  free.  Address, 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

Introducer  Cuthhert  Raspberry  and  Manchester  Strawberry. 

WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows,. 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
^_from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
in  sects,  potato-bugs  and.  canker- 
worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

,  Send  for  large  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat- 
:ntee  aud  M'fr.  Providence  U.I. 

SEEDS  I  A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 

For  sixteen  2e.  U.S.  postage  stamps,  I  will  send  for  trial 
13  papers  CHOICEST  !SKEI>S,  growth  of  1883, 50  to- 
500  seeds  in  each,  worth  at  regular  priees  S1.20; 
New  Large  Diamond  Tansies,  40  varieties  mixed;  Double 
Asters,  12  cols. ;  Verbena,  from  100  sorts;  Velvet  Flower ,  8 
cols.;  New  Nicotiana  ;  Chrysanthemum,  8  yars. ;  Hibiscus; 
New  Emperor  Petunia,  ‘20  vars. ;  New  Dwarf  Candytuft-, 
Canterbury  Bell,  8  cols. ;  Double  Portulaca,  8  cols. ;  New  V. 
Stock;  Clarkia,  10  vars.  For  15c.  I  will  send  5  papers 
—Japan  Pinks,  Phlox,  S.  William,  Double  Zinnia,  Clove 
Pink,  mixed  colors  of  each.  A  LL  of  the  above  for  45c. 
Catalogue,  with  elegant  plate  of  Pansies,  in  10  cols.,  5c.,  or 
free  with  seeds.  L.W.CA  OODELL.  Amherst,  Jlasa. 


CENTENNIAL-TIFFANY 

SRICK  &  TILE  MACHINES 

receive  the 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

wherever 

1M1  ,l^";  THE  LATEST  &  BEST. 

Bend  for  circulars  of  Stone  Separating  Crushers, 
Engines  and  full  Tile  Factory  outfits  to 

rREY.SHECKLER  &  H00VER,Bucyrus,0hio. 


We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  description  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome 
colored  plate,  free.  Address,  ELLTVANGEK  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Fairview  Nurseries, 

*  —Established  in  1835.— 

250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
it  low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
arly.  |  00,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
Strawberry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acres 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orua- 
t,ees.  Choice  Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 
J.  PERKINS,  IVIoorestown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees.  1  rear  from  bud,  raised 
•from  Tennessee  pits.  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
•Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  jrears  old.  25,000  Con- 
-cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

WIJ  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


men 

•free. 


1ME  FLOWERS, ’IS 

8®  tree,  Qt  fifi  Newest  CARN 


Choice  Deriding 

- -  House  Plants 

-  HfS  fewest  CARNATIONS,  PE- 

hy  niail,  v  1 . U U .  |  ^  y  I  U11IS.  FUCH¬ 

SIAS.  HE  RANI  I  MS,  &c.  Cut  Carnation 
dowers.  Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  H.  Spangler ,  Jr.,  Mount  Delight,  N.  H. 

838  1  883  pqmoha  NURSERIES. 

( Established  1838.) 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

I  00  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
_  GRAPES,  Currants,  &c.  Fruit,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

Sly  WITI  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
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THE  ATLANTIC 

is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  tli© 

STRAWBERRY! 

$2.00  per  Dozen.  $10.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
l-P'VS'end  for  Circular. 

WOT.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  JT. 

MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAW  BERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect-flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
it  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness ,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form , 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “Tlie  Coming 
Early  OTarket  Berry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  gar- 
4611.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue,  with  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

HATE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury.  Cv 


BEST  MARKET  PEAR. 

i}9,»99  PEACH  TREE  i  All best 
__  varieties  of  new  andoldStra7  berries, 

'j£t  Ps  3|A  Currants,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc. 

‘  EARLY  CLUSTER 

New  Blackberry,  early,  hardy,  good. 
Single  hill  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one 

Sicking.  Send  for  f  ree  Catalogue. 

.  £>.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J 

1 09,08©  PEACH  TREES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR- 
NAOTENTAL  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berrv  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  OToss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  COLE  &  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


1  have  over  1500  electrotypes  of  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  ornamental  cuts  etc.,  for  sale  cheap. 
Illustrated  book,  si  owing  every  cut,  25  cents,  (deduct¬ 
ed  off  first  order.)  Send  prints  of,  or  write  for  any 


cut  that  you  want.  A.  BLAKC,  314  N.  11th  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Engraver 
men  and  Nurserymen 


for  Florists,  Seeds- 

13tt 


NEW  ROSE  SUNSET.  The  most  Valuable  Plat* 
of  the  Season — Intioducer  New  COLEUS  GOLDEN 
BKDDF.R,  most  brilliant  foliage  plant  for  Am.  gardens 
sent  out  in  years — Largest  grower  in  the  world  of 
BERMUDA  EASTER  LILY— All  the  best  NEW 
PLANTS  and  SEEDS — Very  cheap,  but  not  too  cheap 
to  be  good — Large  illustrated  Catalogue  ci  utaining  com¬ 
plete  lists  of  Garden  Supplies  of  t.U  kinds  for 
Country  Homes  free  to  all.  Writo  for  it,  address 

F.  R.  P3ERSOW,  Florist  &  Seedsman. 

Mention  this  paper,  T ct  ITytOW  H  ,  N.  V. 

Wholesale  Bates  to  Large  Buyers. 


IK 

Jdf  gaii  108  Pages.  It  teaches  you  how  to 
raSsiSj  rear  them  to  take  care  for  them,  to 

feed,  to  have  them  lay  eggs  in  cold  weather,  to 
prevent  and  treat  all  diseases  of  old  or  young,  to  be 
a  “  successful  ”  poultryman .  Only  25c.  in  stamps. 
A  Fifty-page  book  FREE  FOR  ALL  with  it. 

A.  M.  LANG,  Cove  Dale  Farm,  Concord,  Ky. 

Tuberose  “double pearl” 

The  Sweetest  of  Flowers.  I  willsend2  (No.l)  flowering 
bulbs  by  mail  to  any  address, writh  full  directions  for 
blooming,  ©n  receipt  of  15c.  or  4  for  28c.  p  I  fi  W  T  Q 
Single  variety  same  price.  The  following1  iLmI?  1  O 
sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  P.  O.  on  receipt  of  price: 
12  Carnation  Pinks  (monthly),  a  fine  assortment,  $1. 
12  Hardy  Scotch  or  Sweet  May  Pinks  (12  best  sorts),  81. 

8  Carnation  Pinks,  ne  w  and  fancy  varieties(choice),  81. 
12  Geraniums,  Zonale.  choice  new  in  12  sorts,  81. 
12  Gladiolus,  French  Hybrid,  best-named  varieties,  8  1 . 
ffS’VUIustratecl  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  FREE 
CI1AS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

KING’S  HAY  CAREER 
I  Speaks  for  Itself. 

■The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  iu 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Gf.o.W.  Kino,  Marion,  O. 
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SEED-TIME  AWD  HARVEST; 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM  ATTHE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  HATES. 

SEED  CORN  that  I  know  will  grow;  White  Beans,  Oats,  Potatoes,  ONIONS,  Cabbage, 
Mangel  Wurzel,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Celery,  all  of  the  best  quality.  Catalogue  with 
directions  of  cultivation  FREE.  L#“  SEEDS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN, 
25  percent,  discount.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  Catalogue  Alin  TDV  MV  QFFHQ 
They  are  WARRANTED  GOOD  or  money  refunded.  LP  Inf  fel  ¥  OC.LUO. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Wloreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


HAS  BEEN  CLEARED  BY 


THIRTEEN 


DAYS 

the  fast- 


,  Selling  our  Household  Articles,  —  —  .  - — 

J  est  selling  and  most  satisfactory  goods  ever  offered, viz. :  Champion  Boso  ni 
Stretcher,  K.  <fc  AV.  Clothes  Horse,  Eureka,  Carpet  Stretcher 
and  AVartl’s  Folding'  Iroiiing-  Table,  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

Address  THE  K.  &  W.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


■OIMROii  MORSE  HOE 

AND  CULTIVATOR  COMBINED 


For  Hoeing  &  Hilling  Potatoes, 

Corn,  Onions,  Beets, 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 


S3 


CRAZY 

PATCH 

WORK 


SENT  ON 

30  Days’ 

TEST  TRIAL 


An  Immense  saving  of  labor  and  money. 
We  guarantee  a  boy  can  cultivate  and  hoe 
and  hill  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  15  times  as 
easy  and  fast  as  one  man  can  the  old  wav. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Mention  this  paper.  .Address 

Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  206  State  St.sChica£o,IIL 

How  to  Make  It:  now  to  obtain 
the  silk  for  it.  We  send  Ten  samples 
of  el  eg  ant  silk ,  all  different  and  cut  so 
as  to  make  one  10-inch  block  of  Crazy 
Patchwork^  for  25  cts.;  12-inch  block, 
35  cts.;  with  diagram  showing  bow  it 
is  put  together. 

We  send  20  perforated  patterns , 
icorking  size ,  of  birds,  butterflies, 
bugs,  beetles,  bees,  spiders  and  webs, 
reptiles,  Greenaway  figures,  etc.,  etc.,  and  10  sprays 
of  flowers  of  various  kinds,  all  for  60  cts.,  with  powder 
and  distributing  pad  for  transferring,  to  ornament  the 
silk.  These  patterns  can  be  instantly  transferred  to  any 
material,  and  can  be  used  a  hundred  times  over. 

Our  book,  “How  to  Make  Home  Beautiful,” 
lias  instructions  for  making  a  variety  of  patchwork, 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  many  fancy  stitches 
for  joining  and  ornamenting  the  silk.  Also,  has  illus¬ 
trations  of  all  the  Kensington  and  Arasene  stitches, 
with  instructions  for  doing  this  kind  of  embroidery  and 
for  making  many  beautiful  and  useful  articles.  It  also 
contains  a  descriptive  and  illustrated  list  of  nearly  1,000 
patterns  for  various  kinds  of  embroidery.  Price,  15  cts. 
All  the  above,  with  ten  varieties  of  silk  for  10-incli  block, 
90  cents:  with  silk  for  12-inch  block,  $1.00.  with  silk  for 
both  blocks  $1.25.  all  post-paid.  Silks  in  $1.,  $2.  and  $5. 
Packages.  J.  L.  PATTEN,  47  Barclay  St.  New  York 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  inits  efficacy, 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex. 
pre&s  6  P.  0.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


1  Bovonrown 

BsnOCo  165  Stamping  for 

Embroidery,  with  our  stamp¬ 
ing  patterns  for  Kensington, 
Arasene,  Outline,  Braid  Work, 
&c.  Easily  transferred  to  any 
fabric  or  material  and  can  be 
used  a  hundred  times  over.  Ten 
full  sized  working  Patterns  of 
Flowers,  Corners,  Borders,  Scol¬ 
lops,  Braid  Strips,  outline  fig¬ 
ures,  &c . ,  also  your  own  initial 
letters  for  handkerchiefs,  hat 
bands,  &c.,  with  Powder,  Pad 
and  directions  for  working,  all 
for  60  cents,  post-paid. 

Book  of  100  Designs  ror  Em¬ 
broidery,  Braiding,  &c.,  25  cts. 

Our  Book,  Manual  of 
Needlework,  is  a  complete 
instructor  in  Kensington,  Ara¬ 
sene  and  all  other  branches  of 
Embroidery,  Knitting  Tattin 
Crocheting,  Lace  Making,  &c., 
35  cts.;  Four  for  $1/  All  the 
above  for_$l.  I*«tten  Pnij. 
C’o„  47  Barclay  St. 


4  TBKs  Sent  -Free. 

"ITTE  want  50,000  new  subscribers,  at  once,  for  our  well- 
known  literary  and  family  paper,  BACKLOG 
L KETCHES,  and  knowing  that  all  who  once  read  it  will 

- 1  become  regular  subscribers, 

i  we  make  this  great  offer;  For 
only  56  cents  we  will  send 
Backlog  Sketches  ON  Trial, 
three  months,  and  will  also 
|  send  free,  post-paid,  FOUR 
I  val  udble  premiums  as  follows: 
1.  This  elegant  ISk.  Rolled 
Gold  Wedding  Ring,  equal 
in  appearance  to  a  $10  ring. 
Will  wear  for  y  ears  as  well  as 
a  solid  gold  ring,  and  guar - 

- - — i  ■nnrwmrivirr  a.nteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

"•Ladies  JCqiiea  Gold  Pin,  an  elegant  new  pattern, 
with  a  sparkling  Parisian  Diamond  in  the  centre.  A  per¬ 
fect  beauty.  3.  Ladies  Brilliant  Ear  Jewels,  each 
having  a  small  French  Diamond  in  the  centre,  with  a 
setting  of  fine  Roman  Gold;  very  rich  and  elegant.  4- 
Nickel  Silver  feleeve  Buttons.  Will  wear  for  years 
and  not  tarnish.  Very  fashionable  and  unique  designs, 
suitable  for  lady  or  gentleman,  and  sure  to  please.  Bear 
in  mind  we  send  the  four  premiums  named  above,  post- 

Caid,  and  Backlog  Sketches  three  months,  for  only 
6  cts.  Backlog  Sketches  i  s  now  iss  aed  every  two  weeks, 
is  filled  with  choicest  reading  matter  and  freely  illus- 
trated.  Think  of  it!  A  large ,  8-page ,  semi-monthly, 
illustrated  paper  three  months  and  four  valuable  pre¬ 
miums,  for  only  56  cents!  Either  of  the  premiums  is 
worth  double  the  subscription  price.  For  $1.00  we  send 
L.ac.ilog  Sketches  a  year  and  a  beautiful  ring,  warrant¬ 
ed  Solid  Gold.*  sample  paper  for  stamp.  Agents 
oVo-ited.  Address  Publishers  BACKIiOGr 
Q..^ETCHES,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 

This  great  offer  is  made  by  well-known,  reliable 
pu,  ffsaerg.  All  should  subscribe  at  once. 


SEE0-T1ME  km  HARVEST. 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 

BREE  DIJVG  CA  TTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

California ,  Japan  and  Chtna  Seeds , 
Plants  and  Trees. 

W.  A.  Sanders.  Sanders,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  2-4 

CIDER  .III EES  X  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EEECTROS  or  FRUITS  X  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EUREKJ1 IJVCUBA TOR  X  BROODER 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  P.  ROCKS. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack,a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUJBPX. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  X  FLOWER  PLATE . 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Pines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers . 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

Hot  W‘ater  Apparatus 

Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

.PURSER  F  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 


Labels — wood  pot  and  tree. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Seed-Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

PIG  EXTRICATOR. 

To  Aid  Animals  in  Giving  Birth. 

Wm.  Dulin,  Avoca,  Pottawattomie  Co.,  Ioa.  3-4 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SJHAL  L  FR  UIT  PLAJYTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Baanes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 


S IV I. PE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


HATCHING 

—FROM— 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 


For  the  season  of  1884  I  can  supply  Eggs  from  the 
following  varieties  of  fowls  at  the  low  rates  attached 
packed  in  baskets  and  delivered  to  express  here. 
Langslians,  $1.50  per  sitting  of  13  Eggs. 

Light  R ralim as,  1.25  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

PlyinHh  Rocks,  1.00  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

Brown  Leghorns  1.00  ”  ”  ”  13  ” 

All  the  above  are  from  strong  birds  kept  on  sepa¬ 
rate  farms.  A  few  nice  Langshan  Cockerels  for  sale 
at  $1.50  each.  W.  H.  CAPWELL, 

3tf  La  Plume,  Lack'a  Co.,  Pa. 


BI06EST  THING  OUT 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


I 
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SEED-TIME  Afi©  HARVEST. 


THE  CHEAPEST  WORK  EVER  ISSUE  I#  * 

— -r  xx  :b — 


WORLD’S 


- ASD  LIBRA  RT  OF - 

UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

1  his  valuable  volume  gives  accurate  and  concise  Information,  arranged 

f  r  ready  reference  nu 

Anjitoniy,  Botnny, 


Architecture, 

Agriculture, 

Astronomy, 

Arts  and  Sciences, 
Biography, 

Bibiictti  literature. 
Cities  anti  Towns  of 
the  World, 

Exploration  «fc  Travels 
Ecclesiastical  History 


Chemistry. 
Engineering, 
Education, 
heography, 
ecology, 
tiioveraments, 
History, 
Horticulture, 
Literature, 
mechanics, 


Mineralogy, 

Medicine. 

Physiology  , 

Philosophy 

Religion. 

Natural 

History, 

Law, 

Commerce. 
Mythology , 
Languages. 


_ _  _  i.  Ac 

It  contains  over  800  pages,  00,000  References  and  1 ,200  i  iluetraiiouK, 
and  is  the  best  and  most  popular  Cyclopedia  for  all  classes  and  c.mdituns 
ever  published.  Agents  Wanted  to  take  orders  lor  this 

INDISPENSABLE  LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

==  Sample  Copies  will  bo  sent  for  examination,  by  mail,  post-paid  for 
--  OAK  DOLLAR.  Address. 

World  Mf’g  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
We  Want  Agents  tor  the  WORLD’S  CYCLOPEDIA 

Ami  to  get  at  once  Brisk,  Energetic  and  Successful  "Workers,  we  have  decided  to  give 

0/ftK  $  i  To  tit©  Agent  who  orders  tlie  most 

|J  yj  Ka  Cyclopedias  before  JUNE  1st,  I8S4. 

.s  ,  if  ta  w  «  EJ  We  offer  such  extraordinary  induce* 

me  tut*  i  hat  Ageats  cannot  fail  to  earn  from  $100  to  $300  per  month.  We  will  aho  divide  equally 

®  "|j  /OJ  A  Between  the  ten  persons  who  send  the  ten  next 

ara  JL  A  1. F H  IP  1  f  £  Jrk.  kAi  gfl  largest  orders  before  JU.YE  1st,  1884.  We  wfll 

****  Eend  a  sample  Cyclopedia  by  mail,  to  any  address  for  OAR 

VOLIiAK.  11  yon  do  not  find  the  Cyclopedia  worth  the  money  wo  will  refund  the  cash.  Every  agon  t  wi il  realize 
fifiaiiusome  Profits  on  all  orders  sent,  and  the  most  energetic  will  receive  the  $54,000.00  Cash.  Premiums 
named  above  lii  addition  to  all  other  commissions.  Send  One  Dollar  at  once  for  Sample  Cvclnpediu 

‘ai1  lHl  JeCm.S  t(L  Afer«,lt8-  We  have  deposited  52.000.00  Cash  with  JOHN  F.  PIIILLIfS  &  Co., 

41  raik  now,  isew  York,  to  be  given  ™  —  -  ’ 


given  as  above.  John  F.  Phillips  &  Co.  are  the  authorized  New  York  Agents  ot 


the 


Vrnr  Vonrr  I’litnir-Tn  ,  1  i  ^  Vo.  1.1  o  i.uo  outiu'i  U,CU  W  1  ul  tL  Ailcil  to  D  I  Lllc 

Ain>rdel4  must  f  ^TVe  y  jara,lteed  tho  publishers  of  the  Tribune,  that  the  cash  will  be  given  as  above  advertised- 


All  orders  must 
be  eont  to  the 


^  - - — “‘u.um,  nip  vaou  >viu  no  j;tvuu  aa  duuvt;  v  wr  i 

world  Manufacturing  Go..  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Agents  Wanted  impress  "charges.  Try  It.  Tfest 

sample  before  you  order.  F.L. Steams  &  Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WHY  PAY  SO  P.C. 

For  Money  when  you  can  Get  it  lor 


Money  loaned  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  2-ccnt, 
stamp  lor  pnrv  it*ukir*#  lMTic5iigrsS'!i  5^ou,h  «fc  auo* 
C<>. ,  Charlottr,  Mich. 

Stem-Winding  Musical  WatcSt. 

,  Each  Watch  is  finely  made,  silver  plated, anu 
j  the  greatest  no"eltyever  offered  to  the  boys 
1  and  girls  of  America.  It  is  a 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT, 

~  size  and  6hnpe  of  a  watch,  vitis 

"  Music  Box  attachment  con¬ 
cealed  within,  bo  ar¬ 
ranged  that  when  wound 
at  the  stem  plays  one  of 
L  the  following  tunes; 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
“Yankee  Doodle," 
“  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
:  land,"  “Swanee  Riv¬ 
er, "  “Carnival  of  Ver.- 
I  ice,”  “Grandfather’s 
Clock,”  and  a  Waltz. 
The  notes,  time,  and 
tones  are  correct.  It 
instructs  and  enter¬ 
tains  both  old  and 
young.  On  receipt  of 

- - —  rj-  <#  36  cts.  'Will  send  it  by 

a>.  -V  mail,  post-paid  Jusl 

think  of  it f  Musi* 

Box  for  36  cents.  You  will  be  del  ighted  with  it.  Address  * 
WESSON  MANUF’Cr  CO.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Postage  Stamps  taken. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


©WANTED  amlj 

r-  FOR  SALE.  I 

^ rf^?TT^TTT^''Yt!3  itKJSlCAL.  (Catalogue  J 
ylLPi  Llii .3  a ELECTRICAL .<fec  (  FREE.  ® 
<2${&j£LsH “iiAoh  URtiANINA  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa® 

m  ^  |2«  COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 
t  ST|  «  H  |T~  Wonderful  secrets,  revelations  and 
1  Ira  W  0  discoveries  f or  married  or  single, 

Isa  'aJr  $9  fci securing  health,  wealth  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  all.  This  handsome  book  of  128  pages  mailed  for 
only  10c.  by  The  Union  Publishing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  elegant  SOLID  RING  made  of 
Reavy  18  K.  Rolled  Gold,  warran- 
Lted  for  5  years.  Each  ring  packed  in  an 
1  degant  Velvet  Casket.  vVe  will  send 
jpost.paid  one  Ring  and  Casket  for  45  e., 
'also  give  sample  case  of  our  Beautiful 
Cards,  (you’ll  be  more  than  pleased)  also 
our  New  illustrated  Premium  List,  Price 
Listand  agents’ terms  for  1884.  Offer  made  to  secure  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  good  till  Jail.  1,  1885.  But  8  Rings  with  Caskets, 
and  one  Case  of  Cards  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.25. 
50  “Beauties,”  all  gold  and  silver,  motto,  verse, 
roses,  lilies,  Are.  cards,  with  your  name,  10c.,  11  packs, 
$1.00  and  this  gold  Ring  free.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 
Book  25c.  Stamps  taken,  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


WORK 


AT  UfiMET  Men, Women,  Boys, 
HI  nUIYIC.  and  Girls  wanted  to 
start  a  new  business  at  their  own 
homes.  It  can  be  done  quietly  in 
.daytime  or  evening  —  no  peddling,  is 
strictly  honorable,  unlike  anything  else  advertised  and  will 
bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else.  From  50c. 
to  $2  made  every  evening  at  home:  or,  by  devoting  exclusive 
time  you  can  clear,  in  a  few  months,  from  $200  to  $300.  If 
sent  for  at  once,  we  will  send  by  return  mail  15  SAMPLES 
FREE,  that  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  10  cts.,  silver  or  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Fortunes  will  be  made  by  those  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Don’t  Miss  this  Chance.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  !  Address  H.  M.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Waltham.  Mass 


The  Biggest  Thing  Yet! 


WATERBURY 


To  Any  One 


Packed  in  neat 

Satis  Lined  Case. 

Sent  by 

Registered  Mail, 

Postage  Prepaid, 


As  Yearly  Subscribers  to  the 


AT  Sl.OO  3PEH  YEAR. 

And  Each  of  the  Six  to  Get  a 


Offer  Only  Good  Until  July  1st ,  1884, 

In  order  to  avail  yourself  of  this  offer,  send  us  three  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  copy 
Rural,  Record,  and  individual  premium  list,  with  instructions  to  agents.  Show  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Record  to  your  friends  and  neighbors,  for  it  will  require  no  solicitation  after  they  have 
been  shown  a  copy,  and  learn  of  the  handsome  premium  each  subscriber  receives  free  of 
cost.  On  receipt  of  Six  Dollars,  we  will  forward  the  watch  at  once,  enter  the  six  names  on 
our  subscription  list  and  mail  to  each  their  premium.  Remember  tlie  Waterbury  Watch 
is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  stand  ready  to  refund  your  niton* 
ey  in  case  of  any  dissatisfaction.  Address  all  Communications  to 

OCHS,  YOftSGE  &  CO-,  Rural  Record,  Chattanooga,  Term* 


Tjut  Ej  AJAiy  R  V/ViHOlil  m/  ouww  »  "**  *  * 

MZKR  DRILL. — It  sows  all  seeds  and  fertilizes 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  a  strictly  force  feed.  Is 
the  latest  improved  and  best  Drill  in  the  world  for 
the  gardner  and  onion  grower,  as  the  . most  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  its  use  can  be  obtained.  Send 
postal  for  descriptive  circular.  • 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO. 

Geneva,  Ohio. 


SUGAR  MILL 

Eighty  Sizes,  for  Hand, 
Animal,  Steam  an<l  Water  Power, 

The  Best.  The  Cheapest 

Thousands  in  use  throughout 
the  Tropical  World  and  by  all 
the  leading  Sorghum  growers 
of  tne  West,  Catalogue'*  eiid 
Prices  and  Prof's.  WLftF.lt 
&  SCOVILLS  Northern 
CANE  M  ANI  A  I,  sent  free 
by  GEO.  L.  SQUIE/t, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y» 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

O  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  Of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  tree  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 
or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

^P“A11  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 

^SfSingle  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 
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Beans,  Bush . 

PM. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Golden  Prize  Bean, 

20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled , 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  xvhite,  late, 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Canadian  Wonder . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter . . . 

15 

50 

4. CO 

Concord . 

10 

40 

3.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

40 

3.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

40 

3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima . 

10 

40 

4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen 

25 

— *  ' 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Stowel! ’s  Evergreen . 

10 

30 

2.00 

New  Egyptian . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Red  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

40 

Waushakum  Field . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Red-Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10 

30 

1.00 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North. . . 

.  10 

35 

1.50 

Peas. 

PM. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled  sorts. 

Those 

marked  a  are  extra  early;  b,  medium: 

c,  late. 

Cl/  Vio  T  kJ  x  vv  - - 

«*Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft . 

a  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2 }4  ft. 
«*Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft. 

6*McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 

£>*McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft . 

5*Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  ft. 

5*Stratagem,  2 %  ft . 

2>*Pride  of  the  Market  2^  ft . 

e*Yorkshire  Hero,  5*4  ft . 

c*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft . 


c  Tall  Grajr  Sugar,  5  ft . 

c  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft. 


10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

35 

2.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 


Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

Beets. 

New  Eclipse,  true, . 


Bassano . 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 
Yellow  Turnip . 


Yellow  Globe . . 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

Imperial  Sugar . 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

White  Cape . 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

Early  Snowball, .  20 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  .  20 

Early  London .  15 

Nonpareil . 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem. . 


Carrot. 


PM. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

05 

10 

0.75 

05 

20 

1.50 

05 

25 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

10  / 

25 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

75 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

10 

60 

10 

(50 

— 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

20 

2.00 

15 

75 

— 

20 

1.25 

20 

1.25 

— 

.  20 

1.25 

- - 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.50 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.00 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed.... 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  50 

Golden  Hartwell,  New .  15 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New, ....  10 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf .  05 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson .  10 

New  Golden  Dwarf .  10 

Dwarf  White  Solid .  05 

Boston  Market .  10 

Sandringham .  05 

Giant  White  Solid  .  05 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 10 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  viarlced  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastei  n 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will,  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  ivauted  and  specially  ordered. 

Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 

*  Berkshire  Beauty,  New,  .  . 


40 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

50 

25 

25 

25 

30 


3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


*Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch 
*Late  American  Drumhead . 


Best  Eastern  Grown  Stock. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

Late  American  Drumhead .... 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless . 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch .... 

Large  Early  Oxheart, . 

Early  Winningstadt . 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow . 

Very  Eai'ly  Favorite . 

Early  York . 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy. . 

Garfield  Pickier  (New) . 

Red  Drumhead, . 

Red  Dutch . 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 


10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

Stock. 

25 

4.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

05 

20 

3.00 

20 

3.00 

20 

1.25 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

15 

2.50 

15 

50 

8.00 

15 

50 

8.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

15 

50 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

10 

35 

5.00 

.10 

30 

4.50 

Aft© 
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Chicory.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Large  Rooted . 

05 

10  - 

1.25 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Water  Cress . 

10 

60 

Cucumber. 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Cluster . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Early  Russian . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Green  Prolific . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Long  Green . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Egg*  Plant. 

Long  Purple . 

10 

50 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple . 

10 

60 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple. . . . 

10 

50 

Striped  Gaudalupe . 

10 

60 

Long  White  China . 

10 

60 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

60 

Gourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  . 

15 

50 

Kolil  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New,.. 

05 

20 

2.00 

Hanson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Victoria . 

05 

•20 

2.00 

Early  Curled  Simpfeon . 

05 

20 

2.00 

True  Boston  Market . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Nutmeg . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

05 

10 

1.25 

Green  Citron . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Pine  Apple . ’. . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Jenny  Lind . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Surprise,  New,  . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Bay  View,  New, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New, 

05 

20 

3.00 

Netted  Gem . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Hackensack  . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Christiana  Orange . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  . 

10 

20 

3.00 

The  “Boss,”  New,  . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded _ 

05 

20 

3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Phinney’s  Early  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Striped  Gipsey . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ice  Cream  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Citron,  if  or  preserving,)  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 


marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  80  cts. 

per  pound. 

New  Golden  Queen . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

05 

20 

2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Red  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

*  Yellow  Globe  Danvers . 

05 

10 

1.20 

*Red  Wethersfield . 

05 

10 

1.20 

*  Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

05 

10 

1.20 

White  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Queen . 

05 

20 

3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Giant  Rocea . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Mustard.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

White  French . 

05 

05 

60 

Black  American . 

05 

05 

60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  . . . . 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

05 

10 

.75 

New  Maltese  . 

Parsley. 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

05 

15 

2.GG 

Pepper. 

New  Golden  Dawn 

10 

25 

4.00 

Sweet  Bell  or  Bull  Nose . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Large  Sweet  Mountain . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Red  Cayenne  . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Spanish  Monstrous  (New)  . . . . 

10 

40 

— 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

...05 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.85 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

05 

20 

— ■ 

Connecticut  Field . 

Radishes. 

05 

05 

.45 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed .... 

05 

10 

1.25 

China  Rose  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

California  Mammoth  White . . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.60' 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oystei 

\ 

White  French . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

Oo 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New,. . . 

..05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

05 

10 

1. 00 

Hubbard . '. . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth  •••••••«.»••  •••••••• 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New,  . . 

.  10 

30 

4.00' 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf .  10 

Tomato,  i  Oz,  at  ounce  rates. 

30 

Cardinal,  New, . 

25 

— 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

30 

4.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection, 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Acme, . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Red  Currant . 

05 

50 

5.03 

Paragon . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Golden  Rural,  New . 

05 

50 

5.00' 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New, . 

05 

15 

1.50 

New  White  Egg, . 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn . 

05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe  . . 

05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Bail . 

05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Isaac  F. 

Tillingliast, 

1 

La  Plume, 

Lack’a 

Co.. 

Pa. 
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SEED-TIME  AW®  HARVEST. 


Reliable  Seeds 


-AT — 


12.00 


HONEST  PRICES! 

I.  F.  TILLINGHAST’S 

Trial  Collections. 

To  meet  a  popular  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  an  inducement  for  every  one  who  has  a  garden 
to  order  a  trial  package,  we  have  put  up  some  special 
collections  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  packages 
are  made  up  in  advance  and  no  changes  whatever 
can  be  made  in  them. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  20  Packages  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  especially  selected  as  a  Family 
Garden  Collection ,  one  package  each  as  follows: 

Value. 

1.  Peas,  Alpha,  best  extra  early,  wrinkled,  10  cts. 

2.  Sweet  Corn,  Marblehead,  best  very  early,  10 

3.  Beans,  Lemon  Pod  Wax,  new,  and  fine,  10 

4.  Cabbage,  18  best  varieties  mixed. . .  —  .  10 

5.  Beets,  table  sorts,  early  and  late  mixed,  5 

6.  Carrots,  best  early  varieties  mixed . .  5 

7.  Cucumbers,  best  early  varieties  mixed,  5 

8.  Cauliflower,  Lackawanna., .  20 

9.  Turnip,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

10.  Ituta  Baga,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

11.  Onion,  New  Queen . 10 

12.  Onion.  Yellow  Globe  Danvers .  5 

13.  Lettuce,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

34.  Radish,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

35.  Tomato,  Livingston’s  Favorite . .  10 

36.  Musk  Melon,  best  new  varieties  mixed. .  10 

17  Water  Melon,  best  new  varieties  mixed. .  10 
18.  Spinach,  Round  Leaved,  for  “Greens” . .  5 

IS.  Mango,  New  Golden  Dawn .  10 

30.  Cabbage,  Bottler’s  Brunswick,  *  stock . .  10 

Total  Value .  $1.65. 

The  above  superb  collection  of  20  Packages  of  Veg¬ 
etable  Seeds,  worth  at  our  low  Catalogue  rate, 
$1.65,  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for 

75  cents. 

Collection  No.  2  consists  of  Ten  Packets  of 
choice  annual  Flower  Seeds  of  our  selection,  among 
which  will  be  Asters,  Balsam,  Pansy  and  Verbena, 
and  a  packet  of  “Wild  Garden  Flower  Seeds.”  This 
collection  of  10  packets  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

Collection  No.  3.  For  $1.00  we  will  send 
Collections  No.  1  and  2,  and  one  year’s  subscription 
to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  This  we  call  Collection 
No.  3,  and  we  expect  Ten  Thousand  Orders  for  it  be¬ 
fore  April  1st. 

Miscellaneous.  Pht. 

Evergreen  Broom  Corn  .  05 

Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane  .  05 

Rural  Branching  Sorghum  .  05 

Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  . . 

German  Millet,  [bu.  on  application,] 

Pearl  Millet .  05 

Potato  Seeds  from  Wall’s  Orange  10 
Philadelphia  Onion  Sets,  peck,  $1.00,  bushel,  $3.50. 

Garden  and  Farm  Implements. 

I  am  in  position  to  supply  a  large  variety  of  the 
Best  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  at  lowest  Factory 
Prices,  as  follows: 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill  .  $12.60 

Matthews’  Combined  Drill  and  Cultivator..  15.00 

The  New  York  Seed  Drill .  11.00 

Daniel’s  Hand  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Drill .  18.00 

A.  H.  Matthews’ New  Seed  Drill,  (Latest)...  12.00 

Keystone  Corn  Planter .  16.00 

Same  with  Fertilizer  attachment .  21.00 

Ruhlman’s  Hand  Cultivator .  5.50 

Planet  Jr.,  Implements. 

(A  special  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  al 
these  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  one  interested 
in  them.) 


Oz. 

Lb. 

10 

GO 

10 

60 

10 

60 

05 

40 

05 

50 

10 

GO 

Planet  Jr.  No.  2.  Drill - - - - -  •  ■  ■  •  ■  ••••••'■ 

Combined  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivatoi 

Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. .. .  10.00 

Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow' .  6.00 

The  Firefly  Hand  Plow  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Frefly  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  &  Plow,  4.o0 

Firefly  Double  Wheel  Hoe . . .  -  . .  •  °-60 

Many  other  styles  are  fully  described  in  catalogue 
which  I  will  send  free  on  application. 

Vegetable  Plants. 

For  many  years  a  great  specialty  of  our  business 
has  been  the  growing  of  >arly  and  late  ^  egetable 
Plants,  but  particularly  Cabbage  Plants.  These  are 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  as  early  as  the  season  will 
admit,  and  a  full  supply  kept  on  hand  from  June  1st, 
to  August  1st.  We  usually  sow  about  three  acres 
each  year  to  Cabbage  Seeds  of  the  very  best  strains, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  all  vdio  desire  first- 
class  plants,  at  low  rates.  Our  prices  will  be  about 
as  follows-  Per  100.  Per  1000. 

‘Early  Cabbage,  (in  April  and  May)  $  .50  $4.00 

Early  Tomatoes,  (twice  transplanted)  2.00  lo.oo 

Early  Tomatoes,  (not  transplanted)  1.00  6.00 

Early  Peppers, .  2.00  18.61 

Early  Cauliflowers . 2.00  i°M0 

Early  Lettuce .  50  4.00 

Late  Cabbage  (after  June  1st,) . 2.j  _  ~.00 

Large  lots  at  still  lower  rates.  Full  particulars 
will  be  given  on  application  in  season. 

Price  List  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  pound  prices  include  postage  and  free  delivery 
by  mail.  In  larger  quantities  they  will  be  delivered 
;o  express  or  freight  agents  here  to  be  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  The  letters  oppo- 


early ,  early ,  late. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Busli. 

BU. 

Unnamed  Seedlings, 

50 

75 

2.00 

5.00 

V.  E.  Lee’s  Favorite 

50 

1.00 

4.00 

10.00 

V.  E.  Early  Maine 

V.  E.  Early  Mayflower 

50 

1.50 

4.00 

10.00 

50 

1.50 

5.00 

12.00 

V.  E.  Boston  Market 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

V.  E.  Early  Sunrise 

50 

1.00 

2.50 

5.00 

V.  E.  Early  Harvest 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

V.  E.  Clark’s  No.  1. 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

V.  E.  Beauty  of  Hebron 

30 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

V.  E.  Early  Gem 

30 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

E.  Chicago  Market 

30 

r-e 
.  i*j 

1.50 

4.00 

E.  Early  Telephone 

E.  Winslow’s  Seedling 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5  00 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

E.  Rural  Blush 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.09 

E.  Hall’s  E.  Peachblow 

50 

1.50 

4.00 

10.00 

L.  Dakota  lied  1.00 
L.  Corless’  Matchless  50 

1.00 

3.50 

7  00 

L.  Rose’s  New  Seedling 

50 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L.  Rochester  Favorite 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L.  Vick’s  Prize 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L.  Jordan’s  Prolific 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L.  New  Champion 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L.  White  Star 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L.  Cook’s  Superb 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L.  American  Giant 

50 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L.  Mammoth  Pearl 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L.  Belle 

40 

.75 

1  00 

3.00 

L.  White  Elephant, 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L.  Wall’s  Orange 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L.  Gipsey 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L.  Conqueror 

L.  Jones’s  Prize  Taker 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

50 

By  the  pound  only. 

V  1?  11 

L.  O.  K.  Mam.  Prolific 

50 

L.  El  Paso 

50 

11  11 

1 1 

11 

L,  Garfield 

50 

11  11 

11 

n 

L.  State  of  Maine 

50 

11  11 

11 

ii 

Special  Offer.  Four  pounds  from  the 
above  list,  your  selection,  (Dakota  Red  only  except¬ 
ed)  one  or  more  varieties,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid  for  1.25,  or  by  express,  not  prepaid,  for  50  cents. 
You  may  take  four  pounds  of  any  one  variety,  or  one 
pound  each  of  any  four,  or  two  each  of  twro,  &c.  Ten 
or  more  pounds  by  express  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
Each  variety  wrill  be  packed  separately  and  correctly 
labeled.  Four  or  more  pecks  at  bushel  rates,  &c. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast, 

La  Plume,  Lack’aCo.,  Pa. 
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i^A CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME! 

This  Offer  HOLDS  GOOD  UNTIL  JUNE  lOth  ONLY. 

$jjf|  non  ®  Resents,  given  away. 

qrrUiUUU  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  GETS  1  PRESENT. 

The  proprietors  of  the  -well-known  and  popular  weekly  paper,  THE  GOLDEN  ARGOSY,  being  desirous 
of  introducing  their  paper  into  every  home  where  it  is  not  now  taken,  have  organized  a  stoc  c  company  with 
an  AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  OF  $200,000  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  Argosy  extensively,  and  have 
decided  to  give  away  toall  who  subscribe  before  June  10th,  1881,  $40,000  in  presents.  I  fend  our  Great  Oh'-  r. 


We  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscripts  i  books  and  mail  THE  GOLDEN  ARGOSY  regularly  for 
Three  Months,  (thir '  een  numbers!,  ana  immediately  send  a  r  ceipt,  which  wiii  entitle  the  holder  to  one  of 

the  following  Mlja.GrN'II’ICEM'T  lEVELJESSLEilNri'JS  s 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY : 


6  Cash  Presents  of  $1,000  each . $5,000 

6  Cash  Presents  of  $500  each .  2,500 

10  Cash  Presents  of  $200  each .  2,000 

10  Cash  Presents  of  $100  each .  1,000 

10  Cash  Presents  ot  $50  each .  500 

8  Elegant  Upright  Pianos,  $800  each.  900 
5  Elegant  Cabinet  Organs,  $100  each.  500 

25  Sewing  Machines,  $80  each .  750 

20  Gents’  Solid  Gold  Watches,  $40  ea..  800 
80  Ladies’ Solid  Cold  Watches,  $25  ea.  750 
20  Beautiful  Diamond  Rings,  $30  ea...  600 

20  Gents’  Solid  Silver  Watches,  $15  ea.  800 
25  Ladies’  Chatelaine  Watches,  $10  ea.  250 

80  Roys’ Silver  Watches,  $10  each .  800 

100  Waterbury  Watches,  $8  50  each  ...  850 

20  Gents’ Solid  Gobi  Chains,  $20  each..  400 
20  Ladles’ Gold  Neck  Chairs,  $15  each.  800 
20  Solid  Gold  Bracelets,  $  5  each .  800 


10  Elegant  Bicycles,  $85  each . $  850 

5  Silver  Tea  Sets,  $100  each .  500 

5  Sets  Parlor  Furniture,  $100each...  500 

10  Elegant  Boys’  Saits,  to  order,  $20 —  290 

10  Girls’  Gutside  Garments,  $15  each...  150 

50  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  $2  each .  100 

500  Extension  Gold  Pencils,  $1  each .  »  500 

500  Pair  Nick  el- Plated  Skates,  $2  each.  1,000 
500  Large  Photograph  Albums.  $2  each.  1,000 

500  Pair  Roller  Skates,  $2  each .  1,000 

500  Two-Doliar  Greenbacks .  . 1,000 

500  One-Rollnr  Greenbacks .  600 

500  Magic  Lanterns,  $1  each .  600 

500  Boys’  Pocket  Knives,  $1  each .  600 

600  Ladies’  Pocket  Knives,  $1  each .  600 

1000  Oil  Pictures,  $1  each .  1,000 

500  Solid  Gold  Rings,  $2  each .  1,000 

1000  Autograph  Albums,  $1  each .  1,000 

And  92,582  OTHER  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  PRESENTS,  RANGING  IN  VALUE  FROM 
i’WEN  1'Y-FIVE  CENTS  TO  ONE  DOLLAR,  making  a  grand  total  of  100,000  presents  to  be  given  to 
the  first  one  hundred  thousand  subscribers  received.  Every  one  gets  a  Present.  All  of  the  above  presents 
will  be  awarded  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  Amoi;g 
the  last  92,532  presents  are  50,00 )  ot  one  article,  which  we  manufacture  and  own  the  patent,  and  that  retails  at 
One  D  >llar  the  world  over  and  nev.  r  sold  for  less;  it  is  something  needed  in  every  home,  and  is  well  worth 
Five  Dollars  in  any  Family;  millions  have  been  sold  at  One  Dollar  each.  Being  owners  and  manufacturers 
we  can  afford  to  give  50,000  to  our  subscribers,  believing  that  you  will  be  so  well  pleased  that  you  will  always 
De  patrons  of  the  Argosy;— besides  all  this  you  may  get  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  offered  in  our  list. 
THE  AWARD  OF  PRESENTS  will  positively  take  place  June  10th,  1834. 

THE  GOLDEN  ARGOSY  f|f oth s jmd CM- is.  t 


H  ALE,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is  Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  its  reading 
matter  is  a  1  original  from  the  pens  of  noted  authors.  Its  regular  subscription  price  is  60  cents  for  Three 
Mouths;  $1.00  for  Six  Month  ;  $1. To  for  Twelve  Months;  without  present  or  premium;  but  in  order 
to  secure  10:»,000  subscribers  at  once,  we  make  the  FOLLOWING  LIBERAL  OFFER: 

FOR  130  CENTS  liSf 

and  one  receipt,  good  for  one  present.  FOR  SI  .00  we  will  send  TIIE  GOLDEN  ARGOSY,  weekly, 
six  months,  and  two  receipts,  good  for  two  presents.  FOR  SI.75  we  will  send  THE  GOLDEN 
ARGOSY,  weekly,  for  one  year,  and  four  receipts,  goodfor  four  presents. 

A  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  YOU-  VSS^SMS 

acquaiiitaiieesananeighbor^mK^getii^^osubscriDeTor  tiiree  months,  and  send  us  $2.50,  we  will 
send  you  your  subscription  free,  and  one  receipt;  get  ten  to  subscribe  and  we  will  send  you  two  receipts  and 
the  ARGOSY  for  six  months;  get  twenty  to  subscribe  for  throe  months  and  we  will  send  you  the  ARGOSY 
one  year,  and  four  receipts,  good  for  four  presents.  A  few  hours’ work  will  give  you  a  subscription 
free,  and  a  prospect  to  win  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents.  SaMPLE  COPSES  FREE. 

A  T?  iH d V  is  a  well-established  weekly  paper,  and  is  backed  by  AMPLE 
unrj  ixuLDEjin  capital  so  that  every  subscriber  may  be  sure  of  getting 

lust  what  we  promise.  List  of  the  Awards  will  be  forwarded  to  all  subscribers  immediately  after  June  10. 
HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY.  Rpnd  small  sums,  from  50  cents  to  One  or  Two  Dollars,  by  Postal  Note, 
Cash  or  Stamps;  larger  sums  should  be  sent  by  registered  mail  or  post  office  order.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  ARGOSY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  81  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
REMEMBER}  the  above  Presents  are  given  absolutely  free  to  our  Subscribers. 
CUT  THIS  GUT  and  show  It  to  your  friends*  neighbors  and  acquaintances.  __ 

PIT  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AQAlW.-fla  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SAY.  NOTICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


I  should  take  the  Argosy  another  year  if  T  L-^d  to 
sit  up  night  i  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  en¬ 
closed  is  $1.75.  Ed.  L.  Pemberton,  Anso.iia,  Conn. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  tho  Argosy  tho  last  year, 
and  cannot  now  do  without  it,  let  it  cost  what  it 
will.  D.  E.  Brothwell,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

T:ie  Argosy  is  tho  very  best  paper  of  the  kind 
published.  1  would  not  do  without  it  for  twice 
$:.75.  Frans  G.  Johnson,  Painesville,  O. 

I  prize  the  Argosy  above  all  youth’s  papers. 
Its  high  moi’al  tone  and  instructive  reading  is  sure 
to  leave  u  lastiii"  impress!  >n  with  Its  readers. 

Mrs.  Ida  Austin,  Fort  Halleck,  Wy. 

I  have  read  tho  Golden  Days,  Youth's  Companion, 
and  Wide-Awake,  for  boys  and  girls,  hut  give  me  tho 
Argosy.  I  would  not  give  it  for  an  other  paper 
I  ever  saw.  A.  B.  Willis,  Brooklyn,  Ill. 


i 


Parents  and  guardians  who  would  place  fasci  at- 
ing,  as  well  as  instructive,  reading  before  their 
ch  ldx-en,  would  do  well  to  subscribe  to  it.  — 
Church  Union,  N.  Y. 

Tub  Golden  Argosy  is  a  bright,  sparkling  paper 
for  boys  and  girls;  neither  sensational  on  the  one 
hand  nor  dull  on  the  other.—  Press,-  Philadelph  a. 

I  t  is  a  first-class  paper,  ftsi  y  OQualling  .the 
Youth's  Companion,  and,  being  once  introduced  in'  o 
the  home, will  be  sure  t  >  remain.— iJerodd, Camden, He 

The  Golden  Argosy  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  prosy  inanity  of  Sunday-sehool  liters  ure 
as  it  is  from  the  demoralizing  sensationalism 
of  the  half-dime  drea:  fills. — N,  Y.  World. 

The  Golden  Argosy  is  not  only  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  every  way  commendable  in  the 
character  of  its  contends.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
papers  for  young  peop’e  that  judicious  fathers 
and  mothers  care  to  put  in  the  hands  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


ADVKKTLSK  AIK. NT’S. 


MOUNT  KISCO  PAINT  WORKS. 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT. 

( Registered .) 

The  most  valuable  insecticide  ever  offered  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  being  fatal  to  insect  life  in  every 
form  in  vhieh  they  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  For  pamphlets,  with  full  information,  send  postal  with  your 
address.  Reliable  parties  desiring  to  handle  will  And  it  a  valuable  staple. 

3  B.  HAMMOND  &  CO.,  Mount  Kl§co,  N.  Y. 


Few  fully  appreciate  the  elegance 
and  cheapness  of  my  EVER* 
BLOOMING  ROSES,  nor  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  begrowu. 
I  am  a  lover  of  Roses,  and  I  want 
every  one  else  to  enjoy  them.  I  have  large  Greenhouses,  which  I  devote  entirely  to  the  culture 
of  the  best  anil  newest  varieties.  I  give  GOOD  PRANTS  to  all  who  buy  trout  uie. 

As  an  inducement,  I  will  give  for  50  cts.  3  of  iny  best 
new  Roses  as  named  in  space  A,  or  for  SI,  I  will  send  12 
Roses  (no  2  alike),  to  include  at  least  1  of  the  Roses  named  in  space  A. 


EAUTIFUL  ROSES 


Clirr  ARRIl/AI  and  full  satisfaction  guaranteed  and  full 
OKft  HfiniVH  Ldirections  for  care  and  culture  with  all  orders. 


Pft  IN  PSCU  DD 1 7 CC  for  those  who  will  get  up  clubs. 
VKI  I  111  LRoli  rniLtO  For  the  largest  club  sent  me 
U  ■■nMMPMMMi  before  June  1st,  1884. 1  will  give 
S20  in  cash;  for  the  2d  in  size,  815;  for  3d,  $10;  4th,  §>5. 

Send  Postal  Note  or  Stamps  with  the  order,  and  ask  for  my  cata¬ 
logue  of*  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  lj|f  RIB  PJ  D  C  C7 
and  Hardy  Shrubs.  Address  if  Iwl  ■  D  ■  It  EL  E 


A  For  25  Cents  I  will 
send  a  sample  rose— 
1  only,— lllarie  Guil- 
■  lott  (pure  white,  strong 
grower ;  new ;  beautiful  buds), or 

1  Perles  Des  Jardins, 

(rich  golden  yellow ;  new ;  easily 
grown),  or 

1  Comptess  Riz  Dii  Parc 

(light  crimson:  very  vigorous 
growth;  free  bloomer.)  _ 


Chambersburg  Nurseries 


CHAMBERS 


■g  Nurse 
BURG, 


PA 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


Is  th«  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
logs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat¬ 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire  (stretcher  and  Post  Auger,  Also  Manufacture  Russell’s 
excellent  W  ind  Engines fof  puin ping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
ligiit  vvork.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioninsr  caper. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  Mf* rs. ,  Richmond.  Indiana. 


EAP  IT 
THROUCH 


Our  Special  “FARM  and  GARDES- 

Offer !  An  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure 
Farm  and  Garden"  for  one  year.  Abso¬ 


lve 


vuejcur,  aubu- 

lutely  FREE,  and  a  supply  of  Choicest 
GARDEN  SEEDS  at  a  trifling  cost.  We 
send  the  “ Farm  and  Garden "  (the  monthly 
rnn  mill  Farmers'  paper)  one  year  FREE  with  each 
run  I  n  I A  |Tr*0*  Fackage  “F”  of  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds. 

_  _ _  _  «  wii  ■  We  make  the  ofler  to  induce  you  to  try  our  Seeds, 

to  introduce  them  into  thousands  of  new  homes  this  season.  We  want  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  to  give 
ihpm  a  fair,  honest  trial.  Package  “ F”  contains  one  packet  each,  Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  New  Favor¬ 
ite  Tomato.  Excelsior  Cabbage,  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Boston  Market  Celery,  Green  I ringed  Lettuce, 
Y1  ‘lminoth  Red  Onion,  Sugar  Parsnip,  Long  Scarlet  Radish,  Boston  Market  Cucumber,  Purple-top  Tur¬ 
rit.  ISav  View  Melon  ;  also  Superb  Pansy  (which  alone  sells  for  oOc.)  tsual  price  of  these  Seeds  is  $1.  SO;  g  ^  _ 
add  ’  the  nrice  of  the  “Farm  and  Garden ,”  50c.,  making  $2.30,  and  see  what  we  give  for  ONLY  OUCs 
m  f|  a  All  DDCMIIIMC  for  the  best  Vegetables  grown  from  our  Seeds.  Competition  ©pen 
JkfSOO  111  U Awn  r  nEITI I UlflO  to  all  purchasers  of  these  trial  packages,  and  no  others.  Full 

nSrticular^nd  directions  sent  only  with  each  package.  Order  at  once  aHd  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  ofler  ever  made. 
Dorr’s  Iowa  Seed  Manual  sent  with  each  ordei.  Send  your  address,  with  oOc.  in  cash  or  stamps,  aud  receive  the  Seeds 


by  return  mail,  and  the 

Cash  Premiums. 


£aoer  one  year,  all  fully  prepaid,  and  we  will  enter  your  name  to  compete  for  the 

.  W.  DORR  Sc  CO,.334rOurt*\  St.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Devoted  to 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAS  BEEN  CLEARED  BY 


_ THIRTEEN  DAYS 

Selling  our  Household  Articles,  the  fast-  „ 

est  selling  and  most  satisfactory  goods  ever  offered, viz. :  Champion  Kosom 

Stretcher,  K.  &  W.  Clothes  Horse,  Eureka  Carpet  Stretcher 
and  Ward’s  Folding  Ironing:  Table,  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

Address  THE  K.  &.  W.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Chilllcothe.  Ohio- 


Ruhlmann’s  Wheel  Hoe 

Is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  MostPerfectWeeder  in  Use. 

It  will  do  the  work  of  8  men  with  the  common  hoe.  Embraces 
all  points  requisite  to  make  a  capital  tool.  The  Handles  can 
be  raised  to  suit.  Knife  Blades  set  to  any  pitch,  and  from 
7  to  16  inches  in  width,  and  when  in  working  order  is 
firm  and  strong,  with  nothing  to  become  loose  or  sha¬ 
ky.  This  implement  has  not  only  given  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction, but  is  pronounced  unequaled  by  all  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  We  have  sold  many 
with  the  privilege  of  returning,  and  never 
have  had  one  returned.  Parties  who  use 
them  have  nothing  but  praise  of  their 
superior  qualities. 


JF.  SuH/van  fng./VY 


ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  PA. 


PARNELL’S  ifl  FURROWER 
PATENT  1  &  MARKER 


Cannot 

be 

choked 


:Sr 


Buns  Steadily. 


tdjustableRunndra 
and  Marker. 


Gauge' 
adjustable^  ^ 
to  all  inequal? 
Hies  of  ground. 


,  «3 

Ida* 

Opens  a  £  s? 

better  row  in EL"* 
Ifeithor  soft, or  hard  P3 

...  B. _  f  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  welfpulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  Is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years. "J.S. Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
'heap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.Coy,  Pres.  Wash.Go.(N.Y.)  Agr. Society 

IsW.DOUGHTEN  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jl* 


MONARCH  HORSE  HOE 

iMUMMmn 


For  Hoeing  &  Hilling  Potatoes, 

Corn,  Onions,  Beets, 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 


SENT  ON 

30  Days’ 

-S^s  TEST  TRIAL 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
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WYANDOTTS. 


The  American  Poultry  Association  at  its 
meeting  last  year,  admitted  to  its  standard 
and  re- christened  as  Wyandotts,  a  breed  of 
fowls  formerly  known  by  nearly  as  many 
different  names  as  there  were  breeders  of 
them.  To  most  fanciers  they  are  perhaps 
better  known  as  American  Sebrights, 
although  they  gained  considerable  of  their 
reputation  as  Hambletonians. 

The  Wyandotts  are  not  so  strikingly 


beautiful  as  some  other  breeds,  but  as  they 
are  attracting  more  attention  than  ever 
before,  breeders  will  strive  to  increase  their 
beauty  without  impairing  their  usefulness, 
and  the  interest  in  them  will  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  for  some  time.  They  have  finely 
laced  plumage,  low,  flat  rose-combs,  red 
ear-lobes,  black  tails,  and  clean  yellow  legs. 
They  weigh  from  7  to  10  lbs.  when  full 
grown. 

Our  illustration  was  kindly  furnished  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  of  Highland  Park,  Ill., 
whose  card  appears  in  our  Directory. 
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FRUIT  OR  FLOWER. 


When  orchards  smile,  and  our  gardens  bloom 
In  rainbow  beauty  from  day  to  day, 

And  verdant  leaflet  and  nodding  plume 
Keep  time  to  music  the  breezes  play, 

How  sweet  the  bower 
When  sun  and  shower 

Uiifold  the  bud  and  reveal  the  flower! 

Along  the  meadows  in  gleaming  lines 
From  year  to  year  in  promise  writ ; 

Tassels  and  tendrils  of  clinging  vines 
Are  never  weary  proclaiming  it; 

As  bells  in  the  tower 
Toll  forth  the  hour, 

They  herald  the  fruit  that  follows  the  flower. 

We  may  watch  and  wait,  but  can  hasten  not 
The  sweet  fruition  our  hearts  desire, 

Nor  gather  the  grape  or  the  apricot 
Until  they  are  fed  with  the  noonday  Are: 
Though  the  fields  we  scour. 

We  have  no  power 

To  harvest  the  fruit  that  is  stiil  in  flower. 

But  when  the  orchards  are  pink  and  white, 

And  all  the  meadows  are  green  and  gay. 

In  the  promise  given  we  take  delight, 

And  breathe  the  fragrance  that  comes  in  May, 
Nor  ask  for  the  dower 
Of  a  riper  hour, 

For  the  perfect  fruit  in  the  time  of  flower. 

—Josephine  Pollard. 

JAMIE’S  SUCCESS. 

BY  HENRY  WALTER,  JR. 

All  was  bustle  and  excitement  at  Farmer 
Jones’s  house,  not  that  all  the  things  which 
the  good  old  farmer  undertook  were  done 
in  the  flurry  of  excitement,  because  it  was 
far  from  that,  whatever  he  undertook  was 
carried  out  with  great  care  and  precision; 
this  was  a  special  occasion,  he  desired  to 
get  his  son  Jamie  off  to  the  city  on  the 
earliest  train.  Jamie,  his  only  son,  was  a 
strong  and  healthy  boy  of  sixteen,  and  was 
going  to  the  great  dingy  city  to  make  his 
fortune.  Through  his  father  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  in  his  uncle’s  store  as 
clerk,  at  a  salary  that  seemed  a  fortune  to 
him.  Although  he  had  not  attended  school 
much,  yet  he  was  naturally  smart,  and  by 
reading  had  picked  up  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  It  could  be  clearly  seen,  by  one 
look  at  his  frank,  honest  face,  that  in  what¬ 
ever  undertaking  he  might  be  engaged,  he 
entertained  not  the  least  doubt  of  success. 
And  now  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  quiet, 
healthy  life  on  the  farm,  with  which  he  had 


formerly  been  so  well  contented,  was 
nothing  compaied  with  the  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  city  life,  as  it  had  been  pictured 
to  him.  So,  on  this  bright  July  morning, 
he  set  out,  with  the  best  wishes  of  his  poor 
but  honest  parents,  and  great  expectations 
in  his  heart.  On  such  occasions  as  this,  all 
boys  are  very  apt  to  build  air-castles,  and 
in  this  Jamie  proved  an  adept.  In  the  cars, 
passing  through  cut  and  then  over  level 
plains  clothed  in  verdure,  and  presenting 
to  the  eye  most  beautiful  scenes  as  they 
whirled  along  to  their  destination,  Jamies 
thoughts  would  go  forward  to  the  future; 
how  it  made  his  heart  throb  to  think  of  the 
time  when  he  expected  to  support  his  a^ed 
parents  in  ease  and  comfort  in  the  great  city. 
Somehow  he  seemed  to  think  life  would 
lose  half  its  pleasures  were  he  without  their 
presence.  Then  he  thought  of  his  uncle, 
thoughtful  and  pleasant  as  he  had  always 
been  on  his  visits  to  his  father’s  farm,  with 
such  a  jovial,  round  face  and  bright  twink¬ 
ling  eyes,  and  a  kind  word  for  all.  He  was 
a  large  retailer  in  silks,  jewelry  and  furnish¬ 
ing  goods,  and  with  his  large  army  of 
clerks  and  assistants,  his  establishment 
was  the  largest  in  the  city.  Jamie,  however, 
did  not  have  much  time  in  which  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  thoughts.  The  city  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  in  which  he  lived, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  he  had 
reached  his  destination,  and  found  himself 
in  company  with  another  boy  on  his  way  to 
his  uncle’s  store.  As  this  was  his  first  visit 
to  the  city  it  appeared  wonderful — the 
church  spires,  rising  to  stately  heights, 
among  the  clouds,  and  the  mammoth  build¬ 
ings,  covering  squares — all  excited  his  curi¬ 
osity,  and  question  after  question  was 
poured  forth  to  his  companion,  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  only  too  glad  when  his  employer’s 
store  was  reached.  Here,  but  for  the  guide, 
Jamie  would  not  have  known  which  way 
to  turn.  They  passed  along,  past  great 
piles  of  fabrics  and  cases  of  shining  jewels, 
through  erowds  of  purchasers  and  errand 
boys,  past  numerous  book-keepers  and  ac¬ 
countants,  and  at  last  arrived  at  a  small 
room,  in  the  farthest  end  of  the  store,  where 
Jamie  found  his  uncle,  before  a  desk  and 
surrounded  by  various  papers;  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  moments  before  he  looked  up,  so  intent 
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at  work  was  he,  and  Jamie  was  beginning 
to  become  impatient.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  he  wheeled  his  chair  around  and, 
with  his  old-time  smile  and  gentle  clasp, 
accorded  his  nephew  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

‘  Why,  Jamie,”  he  exclaimed:  “I  had 
almost  forgotten  my  promise.  Glad  to  see 
you  so  prompt,  you’re  just  in  time;  one  of 
my  clerks  quit  yesterday,  and  you  may 
enter  upon  your  duties  as  clerk  without 
beginning  at  foot  as  office  boy,  as  it  was 
your  father’s  desire  that  I  should  give  you 
a  good  start.  Do  you  think  you  can  fill  the 
position  ?  It  will  come  to  you  after  a  while. 
When  can  you  commence  at  your  post, 
to-morrow  morning?” 

“Yes,  Uncle,  to-morrow  morning,  if  con¬ 
venient  to  you.  Thanks,  for  the  kind  offer. 
I  think  I  can  soon  learn  all  about  it;  at  any 
rate,  I  can  give  it  a  trial  and  do  my  best,” 
said  Jamie. 

“Very  well,  remember,  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  prompt.  Until  then,  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  rest  and  see  the  city.  Here, 
Fred,  come  here!”  he  cried  to  a  boy,  who 
was  passing  the  door,  “You  can  show  this 
young  gentleman  aruund  the  city  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  show  him  to  your  boarding- 
place  to  night,  as  he  would  probably  like  to 
room  with  you.  He  is  going  to  commence 
work  for  me  to-morrow  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  his  friend,  as  he  is  my  nephew.  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  said  Fred,  as  he  picked  up  his 
hat  and  beckoning  Jamie  to  follow,  passed 
out  through  the  store  upon  the  busy  street. 

Fred  Dare,  for  this  was  the  young  lad’s 
name,  was  a  fine-looking  lad  of  about 
Jamie’s  age  and  height,  and  completely 
won  his  confidence  from  the  first.  His 
father’s  death,  about  a  year  before,  had 
left  him  an  orphan,  adrift  in  the  world  with 
no  means  of  support  except  that  which  he 
oould  obtain  for  himself.  Luck,  however, 
as  if  to  aid  him  in  his  purpose,  threw  him  in 
with  Jamie’s  uncle.  One  day  as  Mr.  Jones’s 
little  daughter,  about  five  years  old, 
was  crossing  the  street,  a  fire  engine,  with 
horses,  came  tearing  down  the  street  at  a 
terrific  rate,  and  she  was  directly  in  their 
path;  Fred  saw  this,  and  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  dashed  in  front  of  the 
horses,  seized  the  girl  and  passed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  streeU  where  the  loving 


parents,  who  had  witnessed  the  brave  deed, 
were  waiting  and  received  with  gladness 
their  little  daughter.  Money,  Fred  would 
not  take,  when  tendered  to  him  as  a  reward 
for  his  great  service,  he  was  too  proud  for 
that.  But  upon  learning  the  situation  of 
things  with  the  lad,  Mr.  Jones  was  able  to 
give  him  all  the  reward  he  desired,  an 
honest  employment;  and  now  we  find  him 
performing  whatever  work  is  set  before 
him  Jamie  already  felt  that  in  this  lad  he 
had  a  most  sincere  friend,  one  vrho  would 
stand  by  him  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and 
lend  him  a  helping  hand.  For  a  true  friend 
to  a  country  boy  in  the  city,  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ways  and  customs,  was 
most  desirable  of  all  things.  That  night, 
after  the  long  walks  of  the  day,  Jamie  found 
true  comfort  in  the  plainly  but  neatly  fur¬ 
nished  rooms  of  his  newly  found  friend, 
and  awoke  on  the  morrow  much  refreshed 
by  his  rest. 

The  usual  hour  for  the  commencement  of 
work  at  the  store,  found  the  boys  on  hand. 
Then  it  was  that  Jamie  experienced  his 
first  embarassment.  What  if  he  should 
prove  incompetent!  What  if  he  made  many 
bad  mistakes  at  the  beginning!  Would  his 
uncle  overlook  them!  These  thought s  went 
whirling  through  his  mind,  but  he  was  not 
to  be  easily  discouraged;  he  felt  that  if  he 
once  got  a  fair  start,  all  would  be  well. 
And  this  was  the  case;  he  soon  became  an 
adept  at  the  post  assigned  him.  Weeks 
passed,  during  which  time  he  was  Fred’s 
bosom  friend  and  shared  his  rooms.  All 
went  smoothly  at  the  store  and  everything 
indicated  a  prosperous  business. 

One  morning,  however,  Jamie  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  with  his  uncle,  learned  that 
large  thefts  had  been  going  on  in  the  store 
for  some  time;  jewelry  had  been  disappear¬ 
ing  in  large  quantities  and  although  he  had 
strong  suspicions  as  to  who  the  guilty  party 
was,  yet  he  could  not  gain  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  All  was  a  mystery.  The  night 
watchman  had  been  questioned  and  knew 
no  persons  had  entered  the  store  at  night, 
as  he  went  his  rounds  so  often  they  could 
get  no  chance  to  work.  All  this  flashed 
through  Jamie’s  mind:  what  if  the  night 
watchman  were  implicated  in  the  burglary. 
True,  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Jones’s  employ 


many  years  and  was  considered  a  faithful 
man,  but  Jamie  had  formed  his  opinion  on 
the  matter  and  was  desirous  of  testing  it. 
So  with  his  uncle’s  permission,  and  entirely 
unknown  to  the  watchman,  he  made  the 
store  his  sleeping  apartment  that  very  night. 
As  most  of  the  jewelry  was  well  back,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  large  boxes  piled  in 
the  middle  of  the  store  for  want  of  room, 
Jamie  found  a  very  convenient  look-out  in 
these  boxes.  When  the  hour  for  shutting 
up  the  store  came  around,  Jamie  found  it 
a  very  easy  task  to  get  into  the  boxes  un¬ 
observed;  and  when  the  watchman  passed 
his  rounds,  after  locking  all  the  doors,  little 
did  he  suspect  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  his 
actions  would  be  carefully  watched.  Jamie 
soon  found  that  he  did  not  go  his  rounds 
as  often  as  he  had  stated.  All  through  the 
long  dreary  night  Jamie  waited  and  watch¬ 
ed,  but  only  once  did  he  hear  the  watch¬ 
man,  that  about  midnight.  Nothing  of 
importance  took  place  that  night  and  Jamie 
was  about  discouraged,  not  to  say  sleepy 
and  hungry  when  morning  came.  But 
cheering  words  from  his  uncle  and  Fred 
kept  up  his  spirits,  and  night  after  night 
he  watched,  but  to  no  success.  A  week 
passed,  still  no  burglars  came  and  Jamie 
made  up  his  mind  to  drop  the  case,  although 
he  did  not  want  to  allow  that  he  was 
wrong.  So,  seizing  the  opportunity,  Fred 
insisted  upon  his  going  at  least  one  night 
more,  promising  to  go  with  him  and  Jamie 
rather  reluctantly  consented.  This  night 
was  Sunday,  and  he  could  not  see  for 
himself  any  use  in  going  but  simply  went 
to  please  Fred.  Together  the  two  whiled 
away  the  hours  as  best  they  could  but  they 
passed  slowly  at  the  best.  Soon  however, 
both  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  voices 
coming  from  the  front  of  the  store  and  in 
their  direction,  and  they  drew  further  into 
the  boxes  for  concealment;  nearer  and  near¬ 
er  the  voices  came  and  the  persons  paused 
directly  in  front  of  the  boxes,  setting  the 
lantern  so  its  rays  fell  directly  on  their 
faces.  There  the  men  conversed  in  low 
tones  which  were  easily  distinguished  by 
the  boys  through  holes  in  the  boxes  pre¬ 
viously  cut.  Both  boys  quickly  recognized 
the  speakers;  one  was  the  watchman, 
whom  Jamie  had  suspected,  and  the  other 


was  one  of  Mr.  Jones’s  clerks,  named 
Jacques  Dart,  a  young  man  of  fast  habits. 
From  the  conversation  it  was  learned  that 
this  man  assisted  by  the  watchman,  had 
robbed  the  store  previously,  and  came  for 
the  same  purpose  that  night.  It  appeared 
that  the  young  man  had  gotten  into  debt 
a  good  deal,  and  sought  to  liquidate  it  in 
this  manner.  He  certainly  came  poorly 
prepared,  and  evidently  did  not  expect  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  work,  for  aside  from 
a  small  leather  bag,  in  which  to  place  the 
jewelry,  he  had  not  an  article;  and  of  this 
Jamie  was  glad.  While  both  men  were 
bending  over  a  certain  jewel,  the  watchman 
holding  the  lantern  and  his  companion  ex- 
aming  it,  Jamie  hit  upon  a  plan.  Quickly 
producing  from  his  pocket  a  small  pistol 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  uncle,  he 
emerged  from  the  boxes  and  cautiously 
approaching  the  men  till  both  were  covered, 
he  cried  out  in  tones  too  forcible  to  be  mis¬ 
understood: 

“One  move  and  you  die!  Fold  your  arms 
and  stand  still,  or  this  pistol  may  speak!” 

And  turning  to  Fred,  bade  him  bring  a 
policeman  while  he  stood  guard  over  his 
prisoners.  They  were  duly  turned  over  to 
the  police  authorities  and  marched  off  to 
jail,  while  Jamie  and  Fred  returned  home 
in  high  spirits. 

“Jamie,  you  have  done  me  a  great  favor, 
and  have  my  heartiest  thanks,”  said  his 
un  jle  the  morning  following. 

“But,  uncle,  Fred  deserves  as  much  cred¬ 
it  as  I,”  said  Jamie:  “but  for  him  I  would 
not  have  been  there  last  night.” 

“Very,  well!  return  to  your  work  now, 
but  before  going  home  to-night  stop  in  here 
a  moment,  I  want  to  see  you.” 

And  Jamie  went  back  to  his  work  with  a 
light  heart.  All  through  the  day  he  was 
the  talk  of  the  clerks  and  envied  by  all.  It 
made  him  happy  to  think  that  he  had  done 
his  uncle  a  good  turn.  And,  after  the  ever- 
welcome  signal  to  close  the  store  for  the 
night,  Jamie  wended  his  way  to  the  office, 
little  wondering  what  was  in  store  for  him. 

“Here,  Jamie,”  said  his  uncle,  handing 

him  a  bulky  envelope,  “take  this,  and  when 
you  get  home  in  Fred’s  presence,  open  it. 
There  is  a  note  to  explain  all.  Good  night.” 

“Good  night,”  replied  Jamie,  too  bewild¬ 
ered  to  say  more. 


That  night  after  supper,  with  trembling 
fingers,  the  envelope  was  torn  open  and 
found  to  contain  too  smaller  ones,  one 
addressed  to  each  boy,  and  a  short  note. 

“The  money  enclosed  is  given  as  a  reward 
for  the  great  service  you  have  done  me,”  it 
ran,  “and  I  only  hope  it  will  bring  you 
great  happiness,”  and  was  signed  by  Jamie’s 
uncle. 

Hastily  tearing  open  the  envelopes,  each 
boy  found  new,  crisp  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $2500.  Jamie  wondered  if  his  uncle  had 
taken  leave  of  his  senses,  but  there  was  the 
note  to  explain  all. 

“Oh,  Jamie,”  said  Fred,  “how  can  we 
ever  repay  your  Uncle  for  this  kindness.” 

“By  making  renewed  efforts  to  serve  him 
more  faithfully  than  heretofore,  said  Jamie. 
I,  for  one,  will  do  so,  won’t  you  Fred?” 

“Yes,  Jamie,”  said  Fred  in  words  that 
spoke  volumes. 

The  men  who  were  so  neatly  captured  by 
the  boys  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  deeds,  they  received  long 
sentences  which  they  are  now  serving  in 
the  penitentiary.  All  the  stolen  jewelry 
was  found  and  restored  to  Jamie’s  uncle  by 
the  police,  and  all  were  happy  save  the 
prisoners. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  the  boys, 
now  men.  still  work  in  the  store;  not 
howrever  as  clerks,  for  the  firm  name  is  now 
Jones,  Dare  &  Co.,  and  both  boys  are  part¬ 
ners.  Now  rich,  Jamie  and  his  parents 
occupy  a  handsome,  new  house  on  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  all  is 
peace  and  sunshine.  Fred,  now  married, 
occupies  the  house  adjoining  Jamie’s,  and 
with  pride  tells  his  beautiful  wife  how 
Jamie  and  he  did  their  first  work  as  de¬ 
tectives. 

“My  SON,”  said  an  old  negro,  “now  dat 
you’s  outen  de  penitentiary,  try  ter  keep 
out;  an’  arter  dis  doan  steal,  leastwise  doan 
do  lack  yer  did  befo’ —  steal  a  pair  o’  boots 

wat  was  too  big  fur  yessef’  an’  too  little  fur 
yer  old  daddy.  Ef  yer  kaint  pick  up  suthin 
dat’ll  do  yer  some  good,  be  hones’. 

A  little  girl  was  trying  to  tell  her  mother 
how  beautifully  a  certain  lady  could  trill  in 
singing,  and  said :  Oh,  mamma,  you  ought 
to  hear  her  gargle — she  does  so  it  sweetly.” 


Tlie  Wife’s  New  Story. 


The  story,  ma’am?  Why,  really  now,  I  haven’t 
much  to  say : 

If  you  had  come  a  year  ago,  and  then  again  to-day. 

No  need  of  any  word  to  tell,  for  your  own  eyes 
could  see 

Just  what  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done  for 
John  and  me. 

A  year  ago  I  hadn’t  flour  to  make  a  batch  of  bread, 

And  many  a  night  these  little  ones  went  hungry  to 
their  bed ; 

Just  peep  into  the  pantry,  ma’am;  there’s  sugar, 
flour  and  tea ; — 

That’s  what  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done 
for  John  and  me. 

The  pail  that  holds  the  butter  he  used  to  fill  with: 
beer; 

He  hasn’t  spent  a  cent  for  drink  for  two  months  and: 
a  year; 

He  pays  his  debts,  he’s  well  and  strong,  and  kind 
as  man  can  be ; — 

That’s  what  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done- 
for  John  and  me. 

He  used  to  sneak  along  the  streets  feeling  so  means 
and  low, 

And  always  felt  ashamed  to  meet  the  folks  he  used 
to  know; 

He  looks  the  world  now  in  the  face,  he  steps  off 
bold  and  free. — 

That’s  what  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done 
for  John  and  me. 

Why,  at  the  shop,  the  other  day,  when  a  job  of 
work  was  done, 

The  boss  declared,  of  all  his  men  the  steadiest  one 
was  John; 

“I  used  to  be  the  worst,  my  wife,”  John  told  me, 
and  says  he— 

“That’s  what  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done 
for  you  and  me.” 

The  children  were  afraid  of  him,  his  coming  stop¬ 
ped  their  play ; 

Now  every  night,  when  supper’s  done,  and  the 
table  cleared  away, 

The  boys  will  frolic  round  his  chair,  the  baby  climb 
his  knee— 

That’s  what  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done 
for  John  and  me. 

Oh,  yes !  the  sad,  sad  times  are  gone,  the  sorrow 
and  the  pain ; 

The  children  have  their  father  back,  and  I  my  John 
again. 

Don’t  mind  my  crying,  ma’am,  indeed  its  just  for 
joy,  to  see 

All  that  the  friends  of  Temperance  have  done  for 
John  and  me. 

And  mornings  when  he’s  gone  to  work,  I  kneel 
down  and  say, 

“Father  in  Heaven,  oh,  help  dear  John  to  keep  his 
pledge  to-day!” 

And  every  night,  before  I  sleep,  thank  God  on 
bended  knee 

For  what  the  Friends  of  Temperance  have  done  for 
John  and  me. 


WHAT  WILL  IT  MATTER? 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


The  world  holds  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 

But  what  will  it  matter  a  hundred  years  hence, 

If  we  drink  its  wine  bitter  or  quaff  from  its  sweet¬ 
ness, 

Gather  up  its  full  treasure, 

Or  its  scanty  crusts  measure, 

Clasp  hands  with  its  poverty  or  double  its  pence? 

We  walk  through  the  world  in  a  thorn-begirt  path, 
And  few  are  the  blossoms  that  brighten  our  way; 
And  oft,  when  the  sun  drappeth  low  in  the  west 
Night  shuts  down  so  starless, 

That  we,  almost  prayerless, 

Much  doubt  if  for  us  there  will  come  a  new  day. 

There  are  burdens  we  bear,  temptations  we  meet, 
And  sometimes  we  falter  and  think  we  must  fall 
When  we  come  where  the  briars  have  grown  to 
a  hedge, 

With  feet  that  are  bleeding, 

Kind  sympathy  needing, 

While  of  friends  once  around  us  there’s  no  one 
to  call. 

But  what  will  it  matter  that  the  pathway  is  rongh, 
That  under  each  rose  hides  a  canker  or  thorn? 
The  evenings  and  mornings,  time  counteth  off 
swiftly; 

Then,  courage,  my  brother, 

Let’s  cheer  one  another. 

For  the  glad  sound,  “well  done,”  we  shall  hear  in 
the  morn. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Mission  of  Flowers. 


“We  are  too  poor  to  cultivate  flowers,” 
-said  a  woman  one  day,  as  she  looked  at  my 
garden  in  its  blaze  of  autumnal  glory;  “but 
I  have  always  loved  them.” 

“Too  poor  to  raise  flowers!”  I  exclaimed. 
“That  seems  an  impossibility.  They  will 
-cost  you  nothing  but  the  earth  and  water; 
cuttings  are  easily  obtained.  They  will  be¬ 
stow  inestimable  riches  upon  you  in  return 
for  the  labor  you  give  them,  because  they 
will  turn  your  thoughts  heavenward.” 

I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  every  woman 
the  necessity  of  cnltivating  flowers,  for  even 
one  pot  of  flowers  will  exhale  a  brightness 
around  her  and  give  her  peace  that  passeth 
understanding.  Weary  with  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine  of  cooking,  baking,  sewing  and  making 
•over  garments,  how  many  women  of  this 
<lay  will  sit  down  perfectly  discouraged 
with  the  burden  they  are  forced  to  endure  ! 

Now,  if  from  all  this  needful  drudgery  of 
life  they  could  turn  to  a  window  full  of 


flowering  plants,  and  water  them  and  dig 
up  the  soil  round  the  roots,  and  remove  the 
faded  leaves,  almost  insensibly  their  hearts 
would  become  lighter,  and  their  souls 
brighter,  and  with  renewed  zeal  they  would 
return  to  their  tasks.  I  have  kept  five  win¬ 
dows  filled  with  plants  through  this  long 
winter  —  over  four  months  of  unbroken 
sleighing  and  snow-drifts  —  and  every  cold 
night  they  have  been  put  to  sleep  with  the 
newspapers  tucked  behind  them  and  around 
them,  and  only  once,  when  the  mercury 
fell  23  degrees  below  zero,  were  any  of  them 
removed  from  the  casements.  Not  a  plant 
has  been  chilled,  though  they  have  had  to 
depend  upon  an  open  fire  on  the  hearth  in 
one  room  and  a  soapstone  stove  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room.  And  now  they  are  filled  with 
buds  and  flowers,  and  repay  me  ten-fold  for 
all  my  attentions.  Do  raise  flowers,  my 
dear  sisters,  and  learn  for  yourselves  their 
heavenly  mission.  Let  the  little  children 
have  them  own  flower  garden  where  they 
can  dig  and  plant  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  refine  their  hearts  by  their  toil  among 
the  plants,  for  it  is,  indeed,  the  pleasantest 
labor  which  God  has  given  us.  The  richest 
home  is  truly  poor  without  the  flowers 
which  the  poorest  home  can  possess,  forja 
five  cent  cent  packet  of  seeds  will  make  the 
most  humble  home  beautiful. —  Bowditch's 
American  Florist  and  Farmer. 


The  Garden. 

BY  SAM  LAWRENCE. 


'^Vegetarianism  is  no  hobby  with  my  diet, 
nor  do  thoughts  upon  the  subject  trouble 
my  mind  very  much.  Nothing  is  better 
relished  by  me,  or  sweeter  to  the  taste  than 
good  juicy  meat  where  it  is  nicely  cooked 
by  “Eliza  Jane.”  We  have  a  ‘plenty  of 
meat  on  our  table  at  all  meals,  and  I  don’t 
think  there  is  the  least  danger  of  a'  sensible 
person  eating  too  much  of  it  if  the  festive 
board  is  well  supplied  with  lettuce,  onions 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  turnips,  corn,  cucumbers,  toma¬ 
toes,  squashes,  celery,  egg-plant,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  raspberries,  grapes  and 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  of  which  the 
ones  named  are  but  a  smattering.  Such  a 
diet  as  can  be  had  would  be  likely  to  make 


one  eat,  and  make  him  always  feel  like  eat¬ 
ing  when  meal  time  comes.  Bankers  and 
capitalists  can  set  no  better  table  of  food 
than  the  tiller  of  the  soil  if  he  chooses.  If 
he  does  not  live  well  it  is  his  own  fault. 
The  climate  and  soil  are  favorable,  but  the 
atmosphere  only  does  its  part  of  the  work, 
The  gardener  must  aid  in  growing  plants. 
All  gardens  must  be  cared  for  and  culti¬ 
vated.  Even  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  not 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

A  good  farmer  is  known  by  the  neatness 
ot  his  farm.  And  this  statement  is  just  as 
true  with  the  gardener.  Take  down  the 
hoe  from  the  fence.  With  the  aid  of  a 
little  muscular  force,  that  sedentary  people 
call  exercise,  it  will  do  wonders.  Hoe  well 
and  hoe  often.  In  the  rich  warm  soil  of 
the  garden  weeds  grow  rapidly  and  will 
soon  sap  up  the  strength  that  should  *go  to 
the  plants.  Constant  careful  hoeing  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  rapid  healthy  growing. 
The  hoe  must  be  used  until  the  plants  shade 
the  ground,  when  it  may  be  discontinued, 
at  least  until  the  vegetables  ripen.  Hoeing 
gives  other  advantages  besides  keep  mg 
down  the  weeds.  It  keeps  the  soil  loose 
and  mellow  so  that  it  can  be  easily  pene¬ 
trated  by  heat,  and  can  absorb  dews  and 
gentle  showers  of  rain.  It  gives  the  roots 
of  the  plant  a  chance  to  expand  and  take 
up  food.  It  may  not  keep  the  soil  worked 
damp,  but  it  will  greatly  aid  in  retaining 
the  moisture  in  the  under  layers  of  earth. 
The  use  of  the  hoe  is  not  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Diseased  and  dead  plants  should  be 
removed,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
ascertained  and  remedied  if  possible.  Inju¬ 
rious  insects  must  be  fought  and  guarded 
against.  If  they  are  not  captured  they  will 
take  the  crop. 

Gardening  is  an  abstruse  science.  No 
gardener  understands  all  that  is  to  be  learn¬ 
ed,  and  does  not  succeed  equally  well  with 
all  kinds  of  plants.  It  is  not  expected, 
therefore,  that  every  farmer  will  raise  all 
varieties  of  plants  in  his  garden.  The  best 
way  is  to  take  a  few  that  he  values  most 
and  make  a  specialty  of  those.  A  few  sorts 
of  vegetables  well  taken  care  of  will  richly 
repay  the  labor  that  is  given  to  their  care. 
The  products  of  the  garden  furnish  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  healthful  diet  for  all  classes  of  peo¬ 


ple.  No  part  of  the  farm,  cultivated  in 
whatever  crop  it  may  be,  will  be  as  profit¬ 
able  in  proportion  as  the  garden,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  portion  will  yield  a  greater 
amount  of  comfort. 


LOVE’S  CREED. 


I  hold  one  simple  faith  thronghout  the  days 
That  wear  on  slowly  to  an  unknown  end  — 

A  faith  which  glorifies  the  darkest  ways 
That  lead  me  to  my  friend. 

I  may  not  understand  the  reason  why 
Some  things  are  hidden  which  I  fain  would  see. 
My  faith,  the  faith  by  which  I  live  —  or  die  — 

Is  still  enough  for  me. 

And  thus  it  is  I  am  content  to  wait, 

For  fear  and  questioning  to  doubt  belong, 

Love  knows  but  this,  and  proves  it,  soon  or  late,- 
The  king  can  do  no  wrong ! 

— The  Manhattan. 


Was  she  an  Old  Hen  or  not? 


Having  the  hen  fever  bad,  I  was  glad  to 
get  in  proper  season  every  sitting  hen  I 
could.  At  one  time  I  got  a  fearful  measly 
looking  specimen,  but  as  she  was  willing  to 
sit  on  anything,  even  brickbats,  she  served 
my  purpose  well.  During  the  process  of 
incubation  she  sat  very  close  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  abstained  from  food.  When  the  three 
weeks  were  up  there  was  hardly  enough  of 
body  left  to  generate  heat  sufficient  to  finish 
incubation.  But  when  she  came  out  with 
her  chicks  she  never  declined  her  rations  and 
became  very  fat  when  the  chickens  were 
ready  to  wean;  and,  as  she  was  good  for 
nothing  else,  I  took  her  head  off,  and  not 
being  the  proprietor  of  a  “boarding  house, ” 
she  was  cooked  for  my  own  table,  and  to  my 
surprise  she  was  the  most  delicious  fowl  I 
ever  tasted.  And  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
proper  question  to  place  before  any  scientific 
American  —  Whether  she  was  an  old  hen  or 
not  ?  And  whether  a  fowl  can  be  old  that 
makes  all  its  growth,  except  the  frame,  in 
a  few  weeks  ? 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  the  discovery  made 
by  me  proved  fatal  to  old  hens  afterward. 
The  proper  method  is  to  feed  well  while 
they  are  with  chickens,  and  kill  them  as 
soon  as  the  chickens  are  ready  to  wean. 
— Jos.  M.  Wade ,  in  Scientific  American. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

BY  A.  G.  TILLINGHAST. 


(In  answer  to  Jesse  A.  Burrows,  Rush,  Pa.) 

The  wages  of  farm  hands  has  always  been 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  month ; 
the  latter  figure  for  harvest  hands.  Now 
that  the  N.  P.  R  R.  is  completed,  so  many 
are  coming  here  that  wages,  no  doubt,  w7ill 
be  much  lower  hereafter.  There  are  about 
:six  months  that  the  days  are  so  short  and 
the  weather  so  rainy  that  there  is  not  much 
done  on  farms.  I  could  not  take  the  respon- 
ibility  of  advising  any  one  to  come  here. 
Some  come  with  nothing  and  in  a  few  years 
have  good  homes  and  farms  of*  their  own; 
others  come  with  seemingly  just  as  good 
chances,  and  are  glad  to  get  enough  to  go 
back  home  with,  and  are  disgusted  with  the 
country.  If  a  man  is  strong  and  able  and 
willing  to  work  hard,  at  rough,  hard  work, 
for  five  or  ten  years,  he  can  acquire  a  com¬ 
petency  here;  but  if  he  is  weak  or  sickly  he 

had  better  not  try  it. 

You  could  take  up  a  timber  claim  of  160 
acres,  build  a  iog  house,  clear  off  a  garden 
spot,  keep  a  cow,  pig  and  chickens,  hunt, 
fish,  make  shingles,  stove  wood,  &c.,  to  sell, 
and  work  out  in  harvest,  thus  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  having  a  home  of  your  own,  but  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  you  could  make 
a  farm  out  of  the  woods.  Some  get  ahead 
by  renting  farms  of  others,  already  made. 
All  seem  to  get  alorg  well  enough  who  have 
•iheir  health  and  are  willing  to  work. 

Farm  hands  are  not  treated  so  well  here 
as  they  are  in  the  east.  Here  you  would 
•have  to  furnish  your  own  bed  and  make  it 
yourself,  and  hire  or  do  your  own  washing, 
and  be  denied  many  of  the  privileges  you 
would  expect  in  the  east,  This  custom  pre 
vails  all  over  the  Pacifiic  coast  and  a  single 
man  has  to  become  a  “blanket- man;  still  it 
is  a  roughness  that  doesn’t  hurt  much,  and 
if  you  are  strong,  industrious,  steady  and 
don’t  gamble,  you  can  lay  up  money  faster 
than  in  the  east.  To  get  here,  buy  an  emi¬ 
grant  ticket  over  the  N.  P.  R  R.  to  Seattle, 
Wash.  Ter.  Cost,  about  $65,  to  which  add 
expenses  by  the  way.  You  could  get  tlno 
for  $75,  but  your  expenses  will  probably 
foot  up  about  $100.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  the  Sec’ty  of  Immgration  So 


ciety,  Olympia,  Wash,  Ter.;  Land  Agent, 
U.  P.RR,,  Omaha,  Neb.;  or  Land  Agent, 
N.  P.RR.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  will  send 
you  free  pamphlets  describing  the  country 
and  how  to  get  here. 

(In  answer  to  Charles  Sherman,  Rose,  N.  Y.) 
Puget  Sound,  or  Western  Washington,  is 
more  of  a  lumber  country  than  farming 
country.  You  could  take  a  timber  claim 
with  your  soldier’s  right,  but  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  you  could  see  fields  of  grain 
growing  on  your  farm.  It  would  cost  $300 
per  acre  to  get  the  trees  and  stumps  off  the 
land .  Lumbermen  have  taken  about  all  the 
land  near  the  water  that  is  valuable  for  the 
timber  that  is  on  it,  and  it  will  not  pay  to 
haul  logs  more  than  three  or  four  miles  to 
water.  It  is  impracticable  to  make  good 
roads  through  our  heavy  timber,  swamps, 
&c.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  (it  being 
wet  and  miry  all  winter,)  nothing  short  of 
plank  road  or  a  railroad  would  answer,  and 
these  cost  so  much  that  for  many  years 
your  timber  would  be  valueless.  It  is  true 
you  could  select  alder  bottoms  on  swamp 
land  easier  to  clear,  but  these  lands  are  in 
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small  bodies,  only  enough  for  a  few  farms 
in  each,  and  so  far  apart  from  each  other  in 
the  great  woods  that  you  would  not  have 
enough  neighbors  for  schools,  society,  &c., 
and  still  would  have  to  make  and  main¬ 
tain  miles  of  costly  roads  out  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  bottom  lands  need  draining, 
and  most  of  them  d yking,  to  keep  off  flood¬ 
ing  rivers,  The  salt  marsh  lands  have  long 
been  all  taken,  and  those  in  cultivation  are 
worth  $100  per  acre.  People  crowd  near 
the  water’s  edge  and  on  the  navigable  riv¬ 
ers,  and  on  acconnt  of  the  great  expense  of 
road-making  do  not  push  back  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  timber  is  mostly  of  fir  and 
cedar.  There  is  much  spruce  and  pine,  and 
some  hemlock,  maple,  willow  and  alder. 
The  fir  and  cedar  grow  to  a  height  of  100  to 
250,  and  are  frequently  9  feet  in  diameter, 
their  roots  covering  sometimes  from  one- 
fourth  to  one- half  of  an  acre  of  ground. 

Oats  and  barley  are  about  the  only  grain 
raised  on  the  Sound.  Oats  yield  from  50  to 
100  bushels  to  an  acre;  barley  about  the 
same.  On  the  reclaimed  salt  marsh  linds 
oats  are  the  main  thing  raised.  Some  sin¬ 
gle  farmers  raising  20,000  bushels  or  more 
per  year.  They  are  sent  to  San  Francisco 
and  sell  for  about  50  cents  per  bushel.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  wild  game.  Elk  and  deer 
back  in  the  mountains,  and  deer  on  the 
islands.  Duck  and  wild  geese  are  very 
abundant  in  the  winter.  Fish  abound  in 
the  Sound,  lake  and  rivers.  Salmon,  hali¬ 
but,  trout,  tom  cods,  clams,  crabs,  &c. 
The  climate  is  cool  and  pleasant  in  summer: 
no  hot  weather  and  generally  plenty  of 
refreshing  showers  during  the  summer 
months.  In  winter  we  have  cloudy,  rainy 
weather,  most  of  the  time,  with  occasionally 
pleasant  frosty  weather  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  North,  but  in  the  seven  winters  I 
have  passed  on  the  Sound,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  thermometer  down  to  zero.  The 
summers  are  delightful,  the  winters  are 
disagreeable. 

The  climate  is  healthy  if  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  exposure  to  dampness  in  winter. 
Owing  to  so  many  coming  over  the  N.  P. 
R.  R.  this  spring  the  probability  is  that 
wages  will  rule  lower  the  coming  year. 
When  lumber  trade  is  brisk,  the  saw  mills 
and  logging  camps  pay  high  wages.  Farm 


hands  get  good  board,  but  there  the  em¬ 
ployer's  responsibility  ceases.  The  men  have 
to  find  their  own  sleeping  accommodations 
as  best  they  can.  We  call  them  blanket 
men.  here,  and  it  would  remind  you  of 
your  old  army  fare.  The  towns  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  building  up  rapidly;  and  carpenters, 
masons,  &c.,  get  work  at  good  wages.  This 
is  a  better  country  for  a  day  laborer  to 
make  money  in,  than  any  other  I  know  of. 
Only  gambling  and  drinking  habits  prevent 
them  laying  up  money.  As  a  generel  rule, 
a  man  who  can  get  along  well  in  the  East 
can  get  along  here,  and  a  man  who  cannot 
find  anything  to  take  hold  of  at  home,  can’t 
do  much  here.  It  requires  patience,  per¬ 
severance  and  pluck  to  get  a  foothold  and 
succeed  anywhere.  Some  are  lucky  and 
know  a  good  opening  and  opportunity  when 
they  see  it;  others  grumble  and  growl  and 
seem  to  be  mad  because  some  one  or 
something  don’t  put  them  right  into  a  good 
business  or  on  a  good  improved  farm  where 
all  they  will  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
profits.  If  I  were  to  look  for  a  homestead, 
myself,  as  the  main  thing,  I  would  look 
through  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Territory,, 
instead  of  on  the  Sound.  You  are  about 
ten  years  too  late  for  this  part  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  unless  you  would  be  satisfied  to 
locate  back  in  the  wilderness  away  from 
roads  or  water  and  wait  for  railroads  to 
open  up  you  a  way  out.  If  your  object  is 
to  see  the  world,  the  chance  is  good,  strike 
out  and  keep  your  eyes  open;  there  is 
nothing  like  seeing  for  yourself. 

The  free  pamphlets  describing  this  coun¬ 
try  are  all  in  the  main,  correct,  but  do  not 
mention  the  draw- backs.  These,  are  bad 
roads,  damp  winters,  mosquitoes,  fleas., 
ferns  and  difficulty  of  getting  plow-lands. 

There  is  a  great  future  before  us,  but  prog¬ 
ress  must  be  slow  and  we  must  learn  to 
labor  and  wait. 

S  O  Large,  all  Embossed  Cards  with  name  and  this 
Photo  Album  with  6  Views,  mailed  for  10  cents. 
CAPITOL  CARD  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


C  A  I  E  DELAWARE  FRUIT  &  GRAIN 
rUll  W  A  L  E  FARMS.  Large  &  small.  Descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  free.  E.  H.  Beck,  Smyrna,  Del. 


•a®  Q  f"  C  Evergreen  &  Forest  Tree  Seed- 
K  P  fr*  X  lings  in  unlimited  quantities, 
e  lifaLwa  LARGE  SIZE  STOCKY  EVER- 
I  GREENS,  all  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  at  one- 
half  the  prices  charged  by  others.  Catalogue  free. 

5  GEO.  PINNEY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
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SWEET  SEVENTY-FIVE. 


On  sweet  sixteen  the  poet’s  praise 
Is  lavished  in  uncounted  lays; 

In  tenderer  measure  I  would  strive 
To  sing  the  praise  of  seventy-five. 

Sweet  seventy-five  1  The  soft  brown  hair, 
Though  touched  with  silver  here  and  there, 
Still  clusters  round  the  saintly  face 
Where  love  has  set  the  crowning  grace. 

Sweet  seventy-five!  The  gentle  eyes 
Still  near  the  hue  of  girlhood’s  skies, 

And  still  thy  lips  with  winsome  smile 
Childhood  and  age  alike  beguile. 

Sweet  seventy-five !  The  scattered  band 
Still  owns  the  guidance  of  thy  hand. 

And  children’s  children  yield  to  thee, 
Unasked,  their  loving  fealty. 

Sweet  seventy-five !  We  at  thy  feet 
The  fable  old  in  faith  repeat, 

For  thou  hast  found  in  every  truth 
The  secret  of  immortal  youth. 

— Aunt  Marian ,  in  Christian  at  Work. 


Beans. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


Much  abused  product!  Yet  thou  nour- 
isheth  the  highest  cultured  of  the  land, 
and  lendeth  an  unspeakable  charm  to  the 
dear  old  fireside  of  our  Puritan  ancestors* 
Whether  we  can  credit  thee  for  the  prodig¬ 
ious  enlightenment  and  culture  of  far-famed 
New  England,  without  her  time  honored 
baked  beans,  is  something  which  even  the 
American  mind  has  thus  far  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish.  The  golden  wheat  fields  of  the 
West,  pale  to  insignificance  when  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  bean-covered  hills  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Sunny  Florida,  laden  with  the 
orange,  and  vine-clad  California  can  offer 
no  rivalry  to  rock-bound  New  England — 
the  home  of  the  bean.  So  much  for  the 
New  England  bean. 

Now  why  should  we  slight  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ?  Yet  it  is  an  undesir- 
able  fact  that  it  is  slighted.  The  lordly 
wheat-raisers  cannot  condescend  to  grow 
the  paltry  crop,  as  he  terms  it.  The  small 
farmer  on  the  lighter  soils  strives  to  im¬ 
itate  his  brother  in  this  respect,  and  thus 
the  bean  has  become  a  tabooed  product  in 
the  West.  Many  a  field  that  now  produces 
but  10  or  12  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
would  yield  15  or  20  if  planted  to  beans ; 


thus  enabling  the  owners  to  realize  $60 
where  he  now  gets  but  $10.  To  be  sure,  it 
will  require  a  little  more  labor,  but  then 
there  is  ample  recompense  for  this.  The 
farmer  who  cultivates  but  few  acres  should 
aim  to  raise  such  crops  as  will  give  him  full 
and  profitable  employment  so  that  he  need 
not  go  off  his  own  farm  for  work.  Better 
do  more  planting  and  hoeing  and  less  sow¬ 
ing  on  such  farms.  Fewer  expensive  farm 
implements  will  be  needed  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  such  crops,  so  the  farmer  will  not 
be  obliged  to  burden  himself  with  debt  at 
the  start,  as  many  do  in  the  vain  struggle 
to  compete  with  the  larger  farmers  who 
cultivate  twenty  acres  to  his  one.  Some 
men  seem  to  think  that  they  are  not  farm¬ 
ing  unless  they  are  raising  wheat  and  fol¬ 
low  after  .the  wattle  of  the  reaper.  What 
a  silly  idea!  when  they  might  get  ten  times 
as  much  from  their  land  with  less  capital 
and  hard  labor. 

Beans  do  not  require  a  very  rich  soil,  but 
still  they  will  not  yield  largely  if  planted 
on  a  barren  or  worn  out  soil,  as  many  seem 
to  think.  If  the  soil  is  too  rich  they  will 
run  too  much  to  vines.  A  light,  well- 
drained,  fertile  soil  is  the  best,  They  should 
be  planted  in  rows  2^  feet  apart,  with  hills 
16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  regular 


Send  $1  for  formula  to  make  50  lbs.  best  LAUNDRY 

SOAP  for  $1,  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr..  Littleton,  N.  C. 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample,  5c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


EGGS 


for  Hatching  from  fine  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  13  for 
Si 26  for  SI  .75.  A.  J.  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 
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painted  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen- 

S’®  I#  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 

TEN  CLADIO LUS 

&  5  TUBEROSE  BULBS  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

SAMUEL  C.  MOON, 

Morrisville  Nursery,  Morrisville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Farmers,  Look  Here! 

I  have  the  Best  Wliite  Corn  in  the  world,  and 
I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  superior  White 
Corn.  The  stalk  takes  strong  hold  of  the  soil  and  it 
does  better  in  any  soil  than  anv  other  corn.  I  call  it 

„  DURHAM’S  WHITE  CORN. 

Send  for  Trial  Package.  Price,  30  cts.,  4  pkgs.  for  $1. 
Each  pkge  contains  ^  pint.  Order  early  as  supply  is 
limited  and  I  can  only  sell  by  the  package  this  season. 
Address  all  orders,  WARREN  DURHAM, 

3-5  Black  Oak,  DeKalb  Co..  Ala. 


SEED-TIME  AH©  HABVIST. 
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field  crop  should  not  be  planted  before  the 
first  of  June.  After  that  time  the  ground 
is  warm,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  frost. 
If  there  is  a  clean  piece  of  land  on  the  farm, 
that  particular  piece  shonld  be  devoted  to 
beans.  A  weedy  piece  that  needs  constant 
cultivation  to  keep  it  clean,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  beans.  Constant  cultivation  is 
apt  to  throw  dirt  upon  the  leaves  and  pods, 
which  causes  them  to  rust.  Where  the 
soil  is  kept  stirred  up  loosely,  the  heavy 
rains  spatter  the  earth  upon  the  plants 
badly.  Nor  should  they  be  cultivated  while 
the  dew’  or  other  moisture  is  on  the  leaves, 
for  this  will  also  insure  a  coating  of  dirt 
over  the  leaves.  All  the  cultivation  that 
beans  need  is  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
grass.  The  ground,  unless  packed,  should 
be  stirred  as  little  as  possible. 

A  clean  tender  sod,  turned  over  late  in 
the  spring  is  one  of  the  best  chances  for  a 
bean  crop.  It  should  be  turned  @ver  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  and  well  dragged  with  a  light 
fine- toothed  harrow.  Such  a  piece  will 
need  but  little  cultivation,  as  the  roots  are 
all  turned  under  at  the  start. 

Try  a  patch  of  beans  this  spring,  and  give 
them  a  fair  chance.  If  the  trial  is  satis¬ 
factory  you  can  enlarge  on  the  crop  next 
year. 

Bee  Keeping. 

BY  N.  N.  SHEPHERD. 


The  question  is  sometimes  asked  “Who 
should  keep  bees?”  We  answer:  almost 
any  one  who  owns  or  rents  a  piece  of  land 
might  keep  a  few  if  he  liked  them  well 
enough.  But  when  we  are  asked  who  shall 
make  a  business  of  honey-raising,  that 
might  be  a  more  difficult  question  to  solve. 
But  we  will  venture  to  a  few  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  First,  the  man  or 
woman  that  likes  bees,  and  has  good  reason 
to  believe  that  bees  like  him;  for  if  this 
good  will  is  not  reciprocal  there  will  often 
be  trouble  afterwards.  Second,  he  who  has 
a  good  place  for  them — a  place  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  winds,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  white  clover,  basswood  and  buckwheat. 
Third,  the  man  who  has  time  to  take  care 
of  them  and  knows  how  to  do  it,  for  bees 
will  not  long  care  for  themselves,  and  bee¬ 


keeping  is  a  trade  to  learn,  and  it  cannot 
be  learned  in  a  day,  or  year  even.  But 
how  learn  ?  Why,  get  a  few  colonies  and 
a  good  bee-book  and  study  until  you  are 
master  of  the  business.  Bee-keeping  and 
small  fruit  raising  go  well  together,  and  a 
very  few  acres  of  land  is  sufficient  for  both. 
But  few  understand  the  profits  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  bee-keeping.  With  all  the  late  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements,  in  connection 
with  that  industry,  the  amount  of  honey 
produced  by  a  single  swarm  is  sometimes 
truly  astonishing.  But  an  average  yield  in 
a  fair  season  where  there  is  plenty  of  past¬ 
ure,  might  be  safely  put  a  100  pounds  to 
the  colony,  besides  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  swarms,  which  is  generally  about 
double  in  number.  We  speak  from  our 
own  knowledge  and  observation,  having 
kept  from  80  to  200  colonies  for  about  25 
years.  We  will  say  more  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber  in  regard  to  the  management  of  an 
apiary. 
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WANTED  TO  SELL 

my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS. 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents, 

12tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Warren,  Indiana. 


CATALOGUE  FREE ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  & c  Ac. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  &  CO., 
2tf  New  Albany,  Ind. 


BIG  BERRIES! 

The  famous  CUTHBERT  RED  RASPBERRY  and 
GREGG  BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRY,  CRESCENT 
and  BIDWELL  STRAWBERRY,  and  other 
SMALL  FR  1.1T  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

My  plants  are  very  fine.  I  have  money  to  raise  and 
must  and  will  sell  cheap.  Special  terms  to  Granges, 
Clubs,  or  combined  orders.  FRED  LUCIA, 

2t4  Flushing,  Mich. 


BRONZE  TURKEY, 

PEKIN  DUCK  and 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK 


From  choice  birds  at  fair  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 
Mention  this  paper.  O.  D.  BELDING, 

2-5*  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


BRIDDIEC  BY  actual  count 

DcHHBlflEO  grew  on  one  Plant  of 
the  Rlue  Ridge  Raspberry  in  1882.  The  Blue 
Ridge  is  a  new  Berry  found  growing  wild  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  in  1879.  I  have  a  few  hundred  Plants 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each,  $2.00  per  dozen.  Cash  with 
order.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Address,  JNO.  W.  MARTIN.  Originator, 
ltf  GREENWOOD  DEPOT,  Alb,  Co.,  Ya. 
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MAY-SONG. 

BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 


A  song  for  May,  whose  breath  is  sweet 
With  blossoms  blowing  at  our  feet, 
Whose  voice  is  heard  in  laughing  rills 
That  x'ipple  down  the  sun-kissed  hills,  — 
Oh,  happy,  happy  May ! 

The  robin  on  the  budding  trees 
Is  rocking  in  the  drowsy  breeze, 

And,  bnbbling  from  his  silver  throat, 

His  songs  in  wordless  rapture  float, 

Oh,  happy,  happy  May’ ! 

Above  the  hills  the  firmament 
Bends  downward  like  a  wide,  blue  tent, 
And  we,  oh  fairy -fooled  May, 

Are  dwellers  in  your  tents  to-day, 

Oh,  happy,  happy  May! 

Our  hearts  are  glad  with  bird  and  bee 
For  what  we  feel  and  what  we  see, 

While  beauty  crowns  the  world  to-day. 
Oh,  would  our  life  could  keep  its  May  — 
Its  happy,  happy  May  ! 


Water-Proof  Oil  for  Boots  and 

Shoes. 

BY  N.  B.  HOLLISTER. 


I  notice  in  the  February  number  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  an  article  from  the 
London  Field  recommending  castor  oil  for 
shoe  leather,  which  the  writer  claims 
makes  it  thoroughly  water-proof,  &c.  I 
have  seen  it  so  recommended  before,  and 
was  led  to  give  it  a  very  thorough  trial, 
and  must  say  that  my  experience  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  use  is  very  different.  With  me 
it  did  not  make  them  water-proof,  but 
makes  the  leather  soft,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  good  for  boots  and  shoes  that  were 
uncomfortably  tight,  to  make  them  stretch 
so  as  to  fit  the  foot  more  readily;  but  the 
oil  penetrates  the  leather,  so  that  it  will 
soil  the  stocking  or  sock  worn  underneath, 
very  quickly,  cartying  with  it  some  of  the 
blacking  from  the  leather,  and  I  found  its 
use  to  me,  at  least,  decidedly  objectionable. 

Last  winter  I  got  some  black  harness-oil 
to  oil  my  harness  with,  and  have  since  then 
applied  some  of  it  t©  my  boots  and  shoes, 
with  much  satisfaction;  and  find  it  also  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  lighter  leather,  such 
as  French  calf,  kid  and  pebble-goat,  of 
which  women’s  shoes  are  made,  using  of 
course  for  such  lighter  leather  a  less  quan¬ 
tity.  In  the  article  I  have  referred  to,  the 


writer  recommends  “pouring  the  castor  oil 
over  the  boot  and  then  rubbing  it  with  the 
hand”  which  is  certainly  not  a  very  cleanly 
process  for  the  hand.  This  reminds  me  that 
all  my  life  (until  somewhat  recently)  I  have 
been  annoyed  with  the  usual  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  grease  boots  and  shoes,  oil  har¬ 
ness,  &c.,  such  as  the  use  of  a  shoe- brush  or 
a  rag  tied  to  a  stick,  and  wondered  if  there 
wasn’t  some  better  way  than  that  to  do  it. 
One  day  in  looking  about  for  some  more 
agreeable  way  of  oiling  my  harness,  I 
bethought  me  of  a  “sash  brush”  I  had  used 
on  a  stencil  plate  to  put  the  address  on 
boxes  of  peaches  I  was  shipping  to  market, 
and  got  that  and  tried  it  for  my  purpose. 
Well,  here  it  was  at  last,  just  what  I  want¬ 
ed,  and  I  yielded  to  a  mental  exclamation 
of  “Eureka.”  I  have  found  it.  I  got  an  old 
piece  of  sacking  and  put  on  the  carpet  by 
the  stove  to  lay  my  harness  on,  and  put  an 
old  coffee  sack  across  my  lap,  and  went 
through  the  process  of  oiling  my  harness 
with  real  comfort  and  satisfaction,  though 
I  have  since  found  it  less  trouble  to  do  the 
work  by  daylight,  and  hang  the  harness  up 
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FLEMING  &.  TAYLOR, 

Augusta,  Ky,, 

Breeders  and  Shippers  ol  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  81.50 
per  sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 
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All  varieties  at  Lowest  possible 
prices,  packed  to  carry  safely 
long  distances  by  Express.  Price 
list  sent  free.  Address, 

E.  A.  MURRAY, 
Fosters,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 
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PLANTS! 

All  the  New  Varieties  of  Roses,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  Redding  and  Decorative 
Plants  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated,  Catalogue 
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against  the  wall,  as  one  can  get  at  both 
sides  of  the  leather  better.  After  J  had 
finished  my  harness  I  got  my  boots  and 
shoes  and  oiled  them  with  it  in  the  same 
way  with  my  paint  brush,  without  even 
soiling  my  fingers.  The  oil  can  be  applied 
by  this  means,  without  removing  the 
shoes  from  one’s  feet,  and  can  be  applied 
lightly  or  more  thoroughly  as  you  wish, 
and  can  be  used  around  the  edge  between 
the  upper  and  the  sole  better  than  any 
way  I  have  ever  found.  The  best  water 
proof  application  I  have  tried  for  this 
purpose,  is  beef  tallow  with  some  bees¬ 
wax  and  a  little  rosin  added,  and  melted 
together  and  applied  with  the  brush  I  have 
described ;  and  I  would  recommend  adding 
a  littte  lamp-black  to  the  mixture,  for  if 
worn  in  the  wet  the  boots  or  shoes  usually 
turn  red,  and  this  will  blacken  them  again. 
Do  not  put  in  but  a  little  rosin,  as  too  much 
would  make  the  leather  stiff;  and  do  not 
apply  the  mixtnre  too  hot,  or  it  may  burn 
the  leather;  and  this  mixture  should  be 
warmed  into  the  leather  by  holding  the 
boots  near  the  fire  until  it  melts,  always 
being  careful  not  to  burn  them.  Do  not 
leave  the  brush  in  the  grease  while  it  solid, 
ifies  in  cooling,  as  when  you  melt  it  next 
time  it  may  injure  the  brush,  but  lay  it 
aside,  or  what  is  much  better,  tie  a  string 
around  it  and  hang  it  up.  With  the  use  of 
this  preparation,  thick  boots  or  shoes  can 

be  worn  in  the  water  for  some  time  without 

* 

being  wet  through.  An  occasional  use  of 
the  harness  oil  I  have  described  will  soften 
the  leather  and  make  it  more  pliable  if  the 
use  of  the  other  preparation  makes  them 

uncomfortably  stiff,  and  which  it  will  not 
be  likely  to  do.  This  harness  oil  is  per¬ 
fumed  in  some  way  so  the  smell  is  not  at 
all  offensive,  but  on  the  contrary  is  quite 
agreeable. 

.Henry ville,  Ind.,  Mar.  5th,  1884. 


IF! 


If  I  could ,  you  would  hear  all  through  it 
The  lullaby  of  the  breeze, 

Like  a  faint  and  far-off  echo 
Of  ocean’s  harmonies. 

You  would  hear  the  song  of  robins 
A-swinging  in  the  apple-tree 
And  the  ripple  of  running  waters 
In  their  search  for  the  great,  gray  sea. 

If  I  could  write  out  the  color 
Of  the  lilac’s  tossing  plumes 
And  make  you  feel,  in  a  sentence, 

The  spell  of  its  sweet  perfumes,  — 

If  my  pen  could  paint  the  glory 
Of  the  blue  and  tender  sky, 

And  the  peace  of  the  steadfast  mountains, 
My  poem  would  never  die. 

But  I  cannot  write  down  the  poem, 

As  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God, 

In  the  wonderful,  wordless  language 
Of  sky  and  tree  and  sod, 

In  words  we  tell  our  thoughts  in 
That  will  make  you  feel  and  see 
The  beautiful,  beautiful  poem 
The  day  has  been  to  me ! 

Shiocton.  lUt.s. 


OCCn  Dlipyuiuc  A  T  200  Bushels  very 

OCCKJ  DUUIVVf  fit  A  I  >  fine  and  clean,  de¬ 
livered  on  cars  at  $1.25  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  Bags 
20  cts.  each,  extra.  W.  A.  ATHERTON, 

5*  Clark’s  Summit,  Lack  a  Co.,  Pa. 


i-PACE  BOOK 


M..,™,,  ,0„„ 

TAME  GRASSES,  and  one  25c.  Packet  of 
Russian  Mulberry  seed  sent  on  receipt 
of  25c.  E.  L.  MEYER,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
5tl  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


AGENTS  WANTED ! 

Your  name  and  large 
o-rn.no  ■■  canvassing  outfit  for 

STAMPS.  |1  f.  W.  MAXSON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5-10*  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


Rubbed 

STAMPS.H 
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Crystal  Creamer. 

I.ATEST  !  REST  ! 

Glass  Cans,  Cast  Iron  Water 
Tanks,  Patent  Ice  Box,  requires 
little  if  any  ice,  no  rust,  no  cor¬ 
roding.  Used  by  best  dairymen. 
Large  or  small  dairies,  any  size. 
Write  for  Circulars  and  special 
offer  to  first  purchaser  to  intro- 
_  duce,  at  once.  Address, 

C.  L.  KNEEI.AND,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
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Southern  California 


BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 


I  would  make  a  beautiful  poem 
Of  the  long,  bright  summer  day, 
If  my  pen  could  catch  the  color 
Of  the  roses  on  the  spray, 

And  the  blithe  and  beautiful  music 
Of  brook  and  breeze  and  birds ; 
;But  the  truest  poet  living 
Cannot  put  them  into  words. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

All  CUI  Dnnv  JUST  FROM  the  press, 

IV  C  wr  D II U IV  telling  all  about  the  resourc¬ 
es,  climate,  what  is  produced  and  how,  in  fAct,  just 
what  you  want  to  know  about  this  country  before 
coming  here.  Endorsed  by  the  people  and  press 
everywhere. 

A  15-CENT  ROOK  FOR  35  CENTS, 

Or  three  copies  for  $1,  by  mail.  The  illustrations  alone 
are  worth  the  money.  Address  GEO.  RICE,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal.  Sample  Copy  of  The  Rural  Californian, 
an  illustrated  monthly,  for  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Salsify. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


These  three  plants  are  the  principle  root 
crops  raised  in  the  garden,  and  rather  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  fall  and  winter  use, 
with  the  exception  of  carrots,  the  other  two 
being  better  if  left  out  during  the  winter. 
They  yield  very  largely;  if  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  given,  a  small  plot  will  give  all  that 
any  ordinary  family  will  need.  A  five-cent 
package  of  carrot  or  parsnip  seed,  if  sown 
carefully,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Sal¬ 
sify  seeds  are  much  larger,  being,  in  fact, 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  common  oats; 
so  that  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  will  be 
needed.  A  deep,  rich  soil  is  the  best,  and 
if  a  sandy  loam,  loose  and  friable,  all  the 
better.  Plow  or  spade  deep;  if  the  soil  is 
not  naturally  rich,  a  good  application  of 
well  rotted  manure  will  be  beneficial.  Rake 
or  harrow  until  in  as  fine  condition-  as  pos¬ 
sible;  lay  off  in  drills  at  least  twelve  inches 
apart,  although  fifteen  inches  is  better. 
Lay  off  shallow;  sow  the  seed  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  cover  lightly,  giving  the  soil 
a  light  pressure  with  the  hoe  or  spade  so  as 
to  press  the  soil  down  upon  the  seed  ;  this 
will  cause  them  to  germinate  quicker  and 
better. 

The  cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  plants  can  be  seen  well  in  the  row. 
The  soil  should  be  stirred  so  as  to  be  kept 
loose,  and  all  weeds  kept  down.  After 
they  have  started  to  grow,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  so  that  the  plants  will  stand 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

In  selecting  the  rows  or  bed  for  this  crop, 
especially  parsnips  and  salsify,  I  always 
select  the  rows  near  the  permanent  beds, 
so  that  the  balance  of  the  garden  can  be 
plowed  in  the  fall  if  necessary,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  i  hese  crops.  I  prefer  planting  in 
long  straight  rows,  having  the  first  rows  on 
one  side  of  the  garden  with  just  a  row  or 
two  of  herbs,  such  as  sage,  savory,  parsley, 
saffron,  thyme,  marjoram.  &c.  Next  to 
this  I' want  a  row  of  asparagus,  rhubarb 
and  horse-radish;  after  these  a  row  or  two 
of  mustard,  spinach,  dandelion  and  winter 
lettuce;  and  then  the  rows  of  parsnip  and 
salsify.  By  having  them  in  long  rows  the 
cultivation  is  much  easier,  as  the  larger 


proportion  can  be  done  with  the  cultivator. 
And  by  having  these  plants  that  I  want  to 
be  permanent  all  on  one  side,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  plowing  up  the  balance  in 
the  fall  and  winter. 

There  are  but  a  few  varieties  of  either  sal¬ 
sify  or  parsnips;  but  of  carrots  there  are 
quite  a  number;  among  them  are  the  Early 
Scarlet  Horn.  Danvers  Orange  and  the 
Long  Scarlet,  which  are  good  varieties;  the 
first  for  early,  the  second  for  later  crop  and 
the  last  for  main  crop  or  fall  and  winter. 
The  carrots  should  be  dug  before  the  frost, 
and  stored  carefully  in  the  cellar  or  pitted 
away;  but  the  other  two  should  be  left 
out  until  lare  in  the  fall,  and  then  only 
whatever  quantity  desired  to  use  during  the 
winter  should  be  dug  and  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Care  must  be  taken  to  dig  them  out 
clean  early  in  the  spring,  as  they  start  to 
grow  very  early,  and  when  allowed  to  do 
this  the  quality  is  injured.  Iam  satisfied 
that  parsnips  grow  the  better  part  of  the 
winter  when  left  out. 

Eldon ,  Mo. 


-i  I  jig  l  v  > — j  AND  NOT 
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by  watchmakers.  Bymail25c.  Circulars 

frpp  -T  ft  Rtuou  At  5ft  Dov  St  "M  V 


ANYW. 


THIS  FIXE  STEKEOSCOPE  40c  Views 
40c  Doz.6  Cabinet  Photos  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  Cards  lOCts 
80  SHEETS  BEST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
All  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  Write 
for  circulars  Smith  Bros  Waverly  N  Y 


Hunting,  Fishing  and  Pleasure  Boats. 


I  Cedar  or  Pine.  A  good  Clin 
ker-built  boat.  13  fee'  long,. 
36  inch  beam,  weicht  50  to  75 
lbs.  with  oars.  S20.  Boats  built  to  order.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue.  POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
Manufacturers  of  Windmills,  Pumps  etc. 


Satisfactory  reference  given.  For  illustrated  Book, 

address  OSGOOD  &  CO.,EINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


*  Model  Sewing 

«  S  0  £  0  r  Machines  oni )■ 

Including  an  $8.00  set  of 
extra  attachments  of  9 
pieces  and  needles,  oil  and  1 
usual  outfit  of  12  pi  eces  with  each. 

Guaranteed  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  5  .  years.  Handsome, 
durable,  quiet  and  light  running. 
Don  t  pay  $30  to  $50  for  machines  no 
\  better.  W  e  wil  1  send  onrs  an  v  where  on 
trial  before  paying.  Circulars  rree. 
r  $35  bv  addressing 

PAYNE  &  CO..  ±7  Third  Ave.. Chicago.  Ills. 
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SEED-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 


§mk  dkrnqmp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- o - 

All  Communications  intended  for  this 
Department  shovd  he  addressed  to  Frank 
8.  Finn,  Box  50 ,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 

Answers  and  omginal  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 


Answers  to  March  Garnerings. 

13.  Young  ladies  should  not  forget  that  Goliath 
died  by  a  bang  on  the  forehead. 
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16.  WORM-WOOD.  17.  CAULIFLOWER. 

18.  CONVENT. 


MAY  GARNERINGS. 

No.  25.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  whole,  consisting  of  forty-one  letters,  is  a  wise 
saying. 


No.  30.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  nine  letters.) 

1.  Resulting  from  the  united  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  2.  Plants,  whose  flowers  have  eight  stamens. 
3.  The  nightmare.  4 .  A  piece  of  timber  serving  to 
belay  great  ropes  to. 

Primals:  To  encircle. 

Finals:  A  border. 

Connected:  A  course  of  bondstones. 

Maude. 


Answers  in  July  Garnerings. 

Prizes:  For  the  first  and  second  best  list  of 
answers  to  this  month’s  puzzles,  we  offer  each  a 
year’s  subscription  to  this  magazine. 

Lists  will  close  on  June  12. 

Answers  to  March  “Garnerings”  were  received 
from  Dan  Shannon,  T.  N.  Ayrb,  Anna  Condor  N.  A. 
Bryant,  Annie  C.  Bryant,  D.  Lury,  Undine,  Angeline 
S.,  O.  D.  V.,  Ruthven,  Veteran,  Elder  Blow,  Betsy 
Ann,  Econ.  Cassbet,  Clifton,  Maude.  E.  N.  E.,  Zeni, 
Jonquil,  Sam  Sampson,  Kittie  Clover,  Georgia  Taylor, 
Ike  Annott,  Steve,  Roccambole  and  Philadelphia 
Phil. 

Prize  for  best  list  of  answers  was  awarded  to  Econ; 
second  best  list  was  won  by  Maude. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Econ:  You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  smart¬ 
ness  in  solving  Maude’s  puzzle  as  it  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  one.  You  were  the  only  one  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  garnering  what  Maud  sowed.  Didn’t  you 
think  the  numerical  was  as  novel  as  it  was  good  ?— 
Angelina  L.:  Your  contributions  are  very  welcome 
and  acceptable.  Your  writing  is  so  beautiful  it  would 


The  9,  20,  15.  5,  41  is  the  sea-lavender. 

The  25,  22,  30,  3,  12,  35  is  to  urge. 

The  2,  18,  37,  34  is  a  trap. 

The  1,  7,  27,  36,  16,  6,  11,  4  is  a  nimble  little  fellow. 
The  26,  29,  38,  19,  40,  13,  31  is  great. 

The  26,  39,  21,  33,  17,  10  is  a  dressing-glass. 

The  28,  8,  32,  14,  24  is  an  evil  spirit. 

Maude. 


No.  26.  A  Square. 

1.  Goods  sunk  in  the  sea.  2.  Empty.  3.  A  dance. 
4.  Opposed  to  cathode.  5.  Blankets  used  by  Indians 
to  wrap  their  feet  in  before  putting  on  moccasins. 

C.  H.  Putnam. 


No.  27.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  letter  from  “Maude.”  2.  An  insect.  3.  To  make 
void.  4.  A  little  ring.  5.  A  kind  of  silk  open-work  or 
lace.  6.  A  town  in  Penobscot  county,  Maine.  7.  A  let- 
letter  from  “Veteran.” 

_  Ruthven. 


No.  28.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  gather,  notin  fold; 

In  silver,  not  in  gold; 

In  sharpen,  not  in  hone ; 

In  marble,  not  in  stone ; 

In  scatter,  not  in  sow ; 

In  shovel,  not  in  hoe; 

A  book  on  plants  will  the  answer  show. 

Adelaide. 

No.  29.  Amputations. 


Of  a  girl  I  am  the  name; 

Forward  or  backward  I  am  the  same. 

First  behead  and  then  curtail, 

And  now  you’ll  find  that,  without  fail, 

Of  a  girl  I’m  still  the  name. 

Forward  or  backward  I  am  the  same. 

Curtail  again,  if  you  are  inclined. 

The  name  of  a  girl  you’ll  surely  find. 

Now  write  it  in  black,  or  write  it  in  red, 

But  the  letter  that’s  last  now  put  at  the  head. 
Still  forward  or  backward  I  am  the  same, 
Because  of  a  girl  I  still  am  a  name. 

B.  M.  H. 


do  a  printer’s  heart  good  to  set  type  from  your 
“copy.”  Hope  you  will  favor  us  with  answers  every 
month.— D.  Lury :  Articles  for  this  department 

should  be  strictly  original:  so,  if  you  conclude  to 
send  us  some  garnerings,  please  to  bear  that  fact  in 
mind.  As  you  are  so  proficient  in  solving,  we  think 
you  are  capable  of  forming  puzzles  “out  of  your  own 
head;”  try  at  any  rate  to  do  so  and  let  us  know  the 
result — Clifton :  Don’t  you  think  “Turnout”  was  a 
strange  answer  to  No.  18?  We  did  not  mean  that 
No.  13  was  so  very  easy  but  that  B.  M.  H.  had  been 
so  wise  as  to  answer  puzzles  equally  as  hard,  she 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  mastering  that  ones 
Maybe  we  can  find  a  place  for  your  charade  by 
making  the  answer  in  the  singular  instead  of  the 
plural  number,  because  the  contraction  of  two  words 
is  hardly  admissable. — Dick  Ens:  Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  notice  given  us  in  the  New  Jersey  Puzzler 
concerning  this  department.  We  shall  ever  strive 
to  deserve  your  kind  comments. — Lead  Pencil:  We 
have  concluded  to  use  your  numerical  enigma  and 
hope  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  July  paper.  More 
will  prove  welcome,  and  as  we  have  often  stated: 
“answers  are  always  in  order.”—  E.  N.  E.  in  send¬ 
ing  a  very  nice  contribution,  writes:  “I  feel  like 
trying  to  puzzle  some  of  those  who  have  been  puz¬ 
zling  me."— Sally:  The  new  puzzles  were  just  what 
we  wanted.  It  would  add  to  our  pleasure  if  you 
would  send  solutions  every  month.  Why  not? — 
Dan  Shannon:  Econ  answered  all  the  puzzles  ex¬ 
cept  one  word  in  the  Double  Acrostic ;  Maude  sent 
solutions  to  all  but  her  own ;  and  as  none  others  did 
as  well,  we  of  course  deemed  those  two  entttled  to 
the  prizes  offered  and  so  awarded  them. 

F.  S.  F. 


WANTED  A  WOMAN 

of  sense  and  energy  for  our  business  in  her  locality, 
middle-aged  preferred.  Salary  $35  fo  $50.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  GAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

3-6  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


A  lady’s  fancy  box  with  26  articles 
and  60  page  book  illustrating  games 
tricks, &c.  Send  10c  to  help  pay  post¬ 


age.  E.  Nason  &  Co.,  1 20  Fulton  St.  N.  Y. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine. 
Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  Tl  LLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
Advertising  Rates,  Cents  Per  Line. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  V.,  NO.  V.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXXI. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  May,  1884. 

Seed  Corn.  Our  supply  of  Waushak- 
um,  Longfellow,  and  Pride  of  the  North 
Seed  Corn  is  now  exhausted.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  some  very  nice  seed  of  the  Dutton,  an 
early,  twelve-rowed,  yellow,  flint  variety, 
at  $1.00  per  peck;  $3.00  per  bushel. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes.  We  will 
close  out  our  remaining  stock  of  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  at  just  one-lialf  of  the  list  prices  to 
be  found  in  our  catalogue  and  on  page  3:; 
of  this  issue,  mail  orders  only  excepted 
We  still  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of 
Lee’s  Favorite,  Early  Maine,  Early  Sunrise 
and  many  others,  but  they  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  taken  on  this  offer,  and  should  be 
ordered  at  once  to  make  sure  of  getting 
them.  The  postage  is  so  heavy  on  those 

mailed  that  we  cannot  do  netter  than 

• 

quoted  on  mail  orders. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
seed  business  did  the  orders  pour  in  upon  us 
as  this  seasen  between  the  dates  of  March  15 
and  April  15.  The  supplies  of  seeds  which 
we  had  put  up  in  packages  ready  for  filling 
orders  rapidly  gave  out,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  with  all 
the  help  we  could  get  to  keep  up  with  them 
and  fill  orders  as  promply  as  we  desired. 
In  consequence  of  so  many  waiting  until 
ready  to  sow,  and  then  all  ordering  in  the 
rush,  we  were  compelled  to  employ  inex¬ 
perienced  hands,  and  have  no  doubt  that  in 
addition  to  serious  delays,  many  mistakes 
may  have  occured.  We  have  now  caught 
up  and  are  filling  orders  the  same  day  they 
are  received,  which  we  mean  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  throughout  the  season  another 
year.  We  are  now  ready  to  set  to  right  a  11 


errors  and  omissions,  and  earnestly  request 
all  patrons  who  feel  that  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  is  due  them,  to  state  to  us 
briefly  and  definitely  what  they  desire  us  to 
do  to  satisfy  them,  and  if  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  it  will  be  done.  We  hope  that 
none  will  withold  their  future  patronage  on 
account  of  having  to  wait  longer  than  they 
expected,  for  we  shall  strive  to  never  get 
so  far  behind  time  again. 


Our  Supply  of  Puget  Sound  Fottler’s 
Cabbage  Seed  is  now  all  gone  for  this  season, 
but  we  can  still  furnish  a  limited  amount  of 
Late  Flat  Dutch,  both  ‘Excelsior’  and  ‘Pre¬ 
mium’  strains.  We  have  sent  out  enough 
of  our  ‘‘P.  S.”  brand  this  spring  to  grow 
thirty  million  plants.  If  each  seed  produce 
a  ten  cent  head,  the  product  will  be  worth 
three  million  dollars.  If  they  all  fail  to  head 
that  amount  will  represent  the  loss  to  the 
country,  so  oure  is  quite  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  to  occupy.  We  ask  a  careful  compar¬ 
ison  by  each  planter  with  the  best  seeds  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere  and  we  hope  that  all 
will  report  results  early  this  fall.  The  pub¬ 
lic  wants  to  know  whether  our  broad  claim 
of  superiority  for  this  brand  of  seeds  is  act¬ 
ually  founded  on  solid  rock  bottom  or  not, 
and  .the  reports  from  the  thousands  who  are 
on  the  jury  this  season  will  decide.  Then 
let  all  report  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  Our  reputa¬ 
tion  is  at  stake,  and  we  feel  willing  to  let 
the  consequences  rest  on  these  reports.  We 
expect  a  demand  for  seeds  for  three  hund¬ 
red  million  plants  next  season. 


Advertising  in  S.  T.  &  H.  “En¬ 
closed  we  hand  you  check  to  balance  the 
bill  of  advertising  rendered,  and  are  glad  to 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the  many 
inquiries  we  had  from  persons  who  have 
seen  our  advertisement  of  Slug- Shot  in 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  we  judge  it  to  be 
a  good  medium  for  those  who  desire  to 
place  good  goods  before  people  who  are 
looking  for  anything  that  can  show  a  profit 
by  use  in  farm,  garden  or  greenhouse.  We 
have  had  letters  from  Minnesota  to  Maine. 
Yours  Very  Respectfully,  B.  Hammond  & 
Co.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.” 
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Cabbage  Plant  Growing*.  As  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  patrons  know,  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  growing  first  class 
healthy  cabbage  plants,  and  have  so  great 
a  trade  in  them  that  no  less  than  four  acres 
of  land  will  be  occupied  by  our  plant  beds 
this  season.  We  are  continually  in  receipt 
of  orders  for  plants  from  very  long  dis 
tances,  much  farther  than  ii  is  profitable  to 
ship  them.  Believing  that  we  can  instruct 
local  agents  in  various  sections  to  success¬ 
fully  grow  and  profitably  sell  these  plants, 
we  made  an  offer  in  the  March  number 
■which  nearly  Four  Hundred  persons  have 
accepted,  and  in  this  number  we  give  a  list 
of  the  names  and  post  office  address  of  such 
for  two  purposes.  First,  that  parties  in 
want  of  plants  which  have  been  properly 
growm  from  good  seeds  may  select  a  grow¬ 
er  within  easy  shipping  distance  to  get 
them  of.  Second,  that  persons  who  think 
themselves  well  situated  to  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  plant  growing  may  see  whether 
their  own  territory  is  yet  covered,  and  in 
case  of  any  doubt  as  to  whether  we  really 
send  full  value  for  the  Five  Dollars  re¬ 
quired,  may  write  to  as  many  of  those 
already  enrolled  as  they  please  and  get 
their  advice  before  investing  themselves. 
Additional  names  are  still  being  added  to 
our  list  of  Plant  Agents  every  day,  and 
choice  locations  are  being  daily  secured. 
It  is  now  late  to  commence  and  expect  to 
do  much  at  the  business  this  season,  but 
none  too  early  to  secure  your  town  and 
begin  to  get  ready  to  push  business  next 
season.  We  therefore  vary  our  original 
offer  and  will  continue  to  enroll  suitable 
parties  throughout  the  season  on  following 
terms: 

On  receipt  of  Five  Dollars  we  will  send 
to  the  first  applicant  from  any  town  not  pre¬ 
viously  taken,  the  following  agent’s  outfit; 

One  Instruction  Book  with  Secrets  of  Success 

worth . $5.00 

100  Handsome  Illustrated  Handbills,  worth  2.00 
One  Cash  Certificate  good  for  Cabbage  Seeds 
to  be  selected  from  our  list  whenever  wanted, 
to  the  amount  of  Five  Dollars  at  catalogue  rates,  5.00 
One  Certificate  of  agency  entitling  the  holder  to 
sell  our  seeds  and  plants  and  take  subscriptions  to 
Seed. Time  and  Harvest  on  a  liberal  percentage. 

The  Instruction  Books  and  Certificates 
wijf  be  sent  at  once  on  receipt  of  the  order. 


The  Seeds  and  Posters  whenever  wanted. 
The  list  given  elsewhere  will  show  at  a 
glance  whether  our  outfit  will  be  worth  the 
money  to  you  or  not. 


Few  papers  are  more  discriminating 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  inserted  in  its  columns  than  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest.  The  fact  that  an 
advertisement  appears  in  our  columns  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  we  believe  the 
advertiser  reliable,  and  would  ourselves 
send  money  to  him  if  we  needed  what  he 
offers.  In  writing  to  any  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  will  be  doing  us  a  favor  if  you  say 
you  “saw  the  notice  in  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest.” 


A  Seedman’s  Directory.  We  have  in  pre¬ 
paration  the  compilation  of  a  directory  of  American 
Seedsmen.  We  earnestly  request  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  who  live  in  or  near  large  towns  in  vrhich  there 
are  one  or  more  seed  houses  located,  drop  us  a  card 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  such  firms  which 
they  may  be  acquainted  with.  We  probably  have 
all  those  who  do  a  general  business  throughout  the 
Union,  but  lack  many  who  only  aim  to  do  a  local 
business. 

- - »  -  4 - — - 

Literary  Mention. 

The  Pansy  edited  by  Mrs.  G.  R,  Alden.  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  R.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  magazine  for  little  folks,  from  sev¬ 
en  to  twelve  years  of  agp,  and  is  highly  appreciated 
by  its  youthful  readers.  It  is  published  weekly  at 
75  cts.  per  yea’’,  or  in  monthly  parts  with  covers  at 
7  cts.  per  month,  Finely  illustrated. 

The  Western  Rural  and  American  Stockman 

seems  to  fulfill  the  promises  it  held  out  to  its  pa¬ 
trons  some  months  ago  to  give  them  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  weeklies  in  the  west  at  the  lowest  price. 
Its  different  departments  are  well  conducted,  and 
its  advertisements  carefully  selected.  Published  at 
Chicago  at  $1.65  per  year. 

Ogilvie’s  Popular  Reading,  Number  Four,  is  at 

hand,  containing  eight  complete  stories,  the  price  of 
each  one  of  which  would  be  from  75  to  $1.50,  if  issued 
in  book  form:  Saved  by  Love,  and  Concerning  a 
Plebian,  by  Emma  S.  Southworth ;  Married  and  De¬ 
serted,  by  Bertha  M.  Clay;  My  Lady  May,  Somebody’s 
Luggage,  Beautiful  but  Poor,  &c.,  &c,  make  it  a  very 
interesting  volume.  Price  30  cents.  Mailed  by  J.  S. 
Ogilvie  &  Co.,  31  Rose  Street,  N.  Y. 

Southern  California  Illustrated.  We  have 
received  from  the  publisher,  Geo  Rice,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  a  copy  of  a  fine  volume  with  the  above  title. 
It  is  a  model  of  typographic  art,  and  contains  much 
of  interest  to  those  who  desire  to  visit  this  part  of 
the  golden  State  for  pleasure  or  health.  Well  worth 
its  price.  See  advertisement  in  another  place. 

Vick’s  Magazine  for  May  has  an  excellent  table 
of  contents,  and  among  other  things  a  first  class  es¬ 
say  on  Celery  Culture  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Root,  Ripon, 
Wis.,  and  a  description  of  a  cheaply  made  greenhouse 
by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Northup  of  Seaford,  N.  Y.  The  Color¬ 
ed  Plate  represents  in  natural  eolors  the  Convolvulus 
Minor  or  Dwarf  Morning  Glory  in  all  its  beauty. 
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OUR  PLANT  AGENTS. 


Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
liberal  offer  we  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
set  some  good  reliable  party  in  each  town 
into  the  business  of  growing  Vegetable 
Plants  for  his  local  market.  A  part  of  our 
agreement  was  not  only  to  help  these  agents 
all  we  could  to  successfully  grow  superior 
plants,  but  to  aid  them  in  selling  the  same. 
Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  agencies  thus 
far  established.  As  may  be  seen  there  are 
still  thousands  of  splendid  locations  yet  un¬ 
occupied  and  we  would  suggest  to  any  who 
may  have  had  it  in  their  mind  to  accept  of 
our  offer  in  the  March  Number  of  this 
magazine,  to  write  to  any  of  these  parties 
and  ask  them  whether  they  are  satisfied 
that  we  gave  them  fnll  value  for  the  mon¬ 
ey  paid  for  our  Five  Dollar  outfit.  You  can 
then  convince  yourself  whether  it  will  be 
wise  for  you  to  secure  your  own  town  for 
another  year’s  use,  if  it  is  still  unoccupied, 
or  not.  We  will  continue  the  offer  and 
make  it  more  liberal  still  by  allowing  you 
to  select  your  own  seeds  to  the  amouut, 
instead  of  taking  our  selection. 

In  order  to  insure  success  at  the  busi¬ 
ness,  preparations  should  be  made  the  year 
previous.  And  we  shall  expect  to  continue 
enrolling  names  throughout  the  season. 

Any  of  our  readers  desiring  plants  will 
do  well  to  write  to  the  party  whom  they 
may  select  from  following  list  most  con¬ 
veniently  located  for  shipping  to  them.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  can  refer  our 
thousands  of  readers  in  all  sections  of  the 
Union  to  an  agent  near  them  from  whom 
they  may  procure  good  plants  which  have 
been  grown  from  our  best  seeds. 

List  of  Plant  and  Seed  Agents: 

Pennsylvania. 

Altoona,  William  McG*rvey. 

Ararat,  Will  A.  Lee. 

Baker’s  Summit,  David  L.  King. 

Berlinsville,  O.  M.  Griesemer. 

Broadford,  Jacob  Herr. 

Cambridgeboro,  C.  G.  Gillett. 

Carbondale,  Hoban  &  Schaff. 

Carmichaels,  S.  Pennington. 

Carney,  W.  L.  Chapman. 

Coal  Centre,  J.  C.  Murphy. 


Cochran’s  Mills,  S.  D.  Fiscus. 
Cooperstown,  It.  D.  Reynolds. 
Carlton,  D.  O.  Stuart  &  Co. 

Clarion,  H.  H.  Elgin. 

Coleman,  Uriah  Mostoller. 
Conemaugh,  H.  R.  Shaffer. 

Gordon,  Joseph  Neugard. 

Danville,  David  P.  Diehl. 

Derrick,  R.  V.  Gilbert. 

Dillsburg,  J.  S.  Wentz. 

Dunbar,  Henry  Bray. 

Duncannon,  Robert  W.  Reed. 

East  Hickory,  W.  H.  King. 

Exeter,  P.  Sutton. 

Fisher’s  Ferry,  G.  R.  Haas. 
Forkston,  A.  P.  Burgess. 

Frackvilie,  W.  Cresswell. 
Girardville,  John  R.  Payne. 
Harveyville,  Boyd  Trescott. 
Hawley,  Mrs.  James  R.  Keen. 
Kendall  Creek,  C.  D.  Longfellow. 
Kingston,  Jacob  Ely. 

Lewistown,  George  S.  Myers. 
Luzerne,  C.  B.  Bishop. 

Macedonia,  D.  S.  Daily. 

Meadville,  George  I.  Wright. 
Millville,  J.  B.  Patton,  M.  D. 
Mountain  Daie,  J.  Frank  Gilmore. 
Mountain  Grove,  Owen  Hoagland. 
Muncy,  William  Goodenow. 

New  Haven,  John  Oglevee. 

North  Penn,  Daniel  Adams. 
Northville,  M.  E.  Dudley. 

Numidia,  William  B.  Levan. 
Oakdale  Station,  H.  S.  Thompson. 
Pavia,  A.  H.  Griffeth. 

Penfield,  John  Horning. 
Perryopolis,  Milton  Hewitt. 
Philipsburg,  Samuel  Miller. 

Pensyl,  Elias  Thomas. 

Parnassus,  W.  J.  Pinkerton. 
Pleasant  Mount,  Dever  Bennett. 
Reynoldsville,  Mrs.  Susan  Smith. 
Ringtown,  W.  H.  Rumble. 

Rough  and  Ready,  Jared  Stielz. 
Russell  Hill,  H.  C.  Prevost. 

Rynd  Farm,  H.  G.  Paddelford. 
Saegertown,  James  Seavy. 
Schuylkill  Haven,  L.  D.  Kerschner. 
Sherman,  William  M.  Bowen. 

South  Gibson,  J.  A  Keach. 

Spring  Hill,  G.  G.  Sumner. 
Stokesdale,  E.  Bradley. 

Tuckerton,  James  Rickenbach. 
Wawa,  Howard  Y.  Pennell. 

Warren,  Bertha  Willcox. 


Wayne,  G.  W.  Swau. 

West  Elizabeth,  Engle  &  Dean. 
Wheelerville,  A.  Hogoboom. 

White  Haven,  Joseph  Myer. 

New  York. 

Accord,  Charles  Fox. 

Auburn,  Hunter  Bros. 

Binghamton,  A.  Auchinaohie,  Jr. 
Bethlehem  Centre,  Haswell  Bros. 
Cambridge,  Wm.  S.  Green. 

Cedar  Hill,  I.  G.  Vanderzee, 
Circleville,  Emmet  L.  Bull. 

Clinton  Hollow,  A.  T.  Cookingham. 
Collins  Centre,  R.  M.  Pratt. 
Cranesville,  John  D.  Wilde. 
Craryville,  G.  Simmons. 

Cuba,  Cyrus  N.  Clark. 

Deposit,  N.  H.  Faulkner. 

East  Syracuse,  Chas.  M.  Wise. 
Eilicott,  Henry  Meatyard. 

Glens  Falls,  C.  E.  Mason. 
Greenwood,  Wilson  Van  Scoter. 
Hampton,  W.  H.  Cook. 

Havana,  E.  D.  Frost. 

Hawley  ton,  James  H.  Mosher. 
Herkimer,  J.  H.  Trauer, 

Hinsdale,  M.  P.  Hall. 

Homer,  J.  P.  Hitchcock. 
Hornellsville,  Geo.  E.  Cotton. 

Ilion,  Duane  A.  Ross. 

Ingleside,  C.  M.  Drake. 

Jeddo,  J.  F.  Clark. 

Lincklaen,  Centre,  De  Witt  Craft. 

Le  Roy,  A.  N.  Jones. 

Manchester,  H.  S.  Lyke. 

Mendon  Centre,  Erastus  T.  Harris. 
Miller’s  Place,  S.  H.  Miller. 

Morris,  N.  B.  Pearsoll. 

Newport,  J.  S.  Crain. 

Nile,  Alieg.  Co.,  S.  Orla  Willard, 
North  Bergen,  Geo.  T.  Hammond. 
Palmyra,  E.  G.  Stafford. 

Peconic,  L.  M.  Baldwin. 

Port  Dickinson,  Augustus  Baker. 
Fittslord,  David  L.  Barker. 

Randall sville,  H.  H.  Crutlember. 
Rochester,  Henry  Defries. 

South  New  Berlin,  Chas.  Harper. 
Summit,  Damon  Brown. 
Troupsburgh,  Herbert  Hall. 

Vernon  Centre,  G.  A.  Earle. 

Verona,  T.  E.  Dodge. 

Waddington,  S.  J.  Dewey. 
Washmgtonvilie,  John  W.  Taylor. 
Waterloo,  Robert  Baster. 

Waterport,  Mrs.  E.  J  Elliott. 


Waverly,  Chas.  S.  Brown. 

Webster,  Lyman  Wall. 

Weedsport,  T.  Durbin. 
Westhampton,  Jesse  S.  Smith. 

YY  hitney’s  Crossing,  A.  T.  Beach. 

Maine. 

Robbinston,  T.  V.  Briggs. 

Rockland,  Jesse  A.  Toltuan. 

Temple,  L.  Martin  Shepard. 

Massachusetts. 

Arnhem t,  R.  G.  Williams. 

Brookfield,  Albert  H.  King. 

East  Taunton,  John  F.  Leahy. 

Fall  River,  Alfred  Rainsford. 

North  Center,  Finney  Bros. 

North  Easton,  V.  L.  Pierce. 
Southbridge,  T.  J.  Youngs, 

Taunton,  Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Rounds. 

Michigan. 

Advance,  A.  E.  Hays. 

Brockway  Centre,  Samuel  Reichard. 
Cheboygan,  Henry  C.  YY^ood worth. 
Constantine,  J.  W.  Marshall. 
Corunna,  William  D.  Holt. 

Eaton  Rapids,  S.  R.  Fuller. 

Grand  Rapids,  P.  W.  Johnston. 
Ionia,  Magnus  VY'et  eriing. 
Kalamazoo,  G.  Bochove  &  Bro. 
Lapeer,  William  J.  He  rand. 
Mancelona,  Mrs.  Peter  Lutz. 
Memphis,  John  C.  Rix. 

Munith,  Herbert  Reynolds. 

Pere  Cheney,  W.  R.  Love. 

Port  Huron,  A.  Dixod. 

Rosedale,  Geo.  Ausman. 

Saginaw,  John  Fischer. 

South  Haven,  Charles  W.  Shefter. 

St.  Johns,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Salsbury. 
Tecumseh,  E.  J.  Hollister. 

Vassar,  A.  C.  O’R  illy. 

West  Bay  City,  A.  Corbin. 

Yysilanti,  Mrs.  Sweeting  Northrup. 

Connecticut. 
Collinsville,  T.  C.  Barnes. 

Norfolk,  L.  P.  Stevens. 

Plantsville,  J.  P.  Stunner. 

Silver  Mine,  A.  Rendell. 

Unionville,  Sidney  Payne. 
YVestchester,  Arnatus  R.  Bigelow. 

Delaware. 

Claymont,  Waller  Coles. 

Dover,  A.  Shetzline. 

Felton,  R  W.  Hargadine. 
Harrington,  W  iliam  F.  Akers. 
Newport,  Joseph  G.  Lyman. 
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Indiana. 

Claypool,  P.  W.  Snoke. 
Kendallville,  S.  A  Wilson. 
Kokomo,  Joseph  Johnson. 

Liberty  Centre,  Daniel  It.  Brown. 
Lincolnville,  Mattie  A.  Holloway. 
Lowell,  Charles  Ketcham. 

Mt.  Summit,  T.  H.  Beavers. 

New  Market,  It.  G.  Crist. 

Oxford,  A.  W.  Wells. 

Peru,  B.  A.  Fohl  &  Co. 

Solsberry,  J.  W.  Dalrymple. 
Straughn,  El  wood  Vickrey. 
Wheeler,  Burt  Eddy. 

New  Jersey. 

Basking  Ridge,  S.  H.  Conover. 
Dover,  W.  H.  Byram. 
Hammonton,  P.  H.  Brown. 

Iona,  I.  &  J.  L.  Leonard. 

Little  Ferry,  John  Marshall. 
Mickleton,  J.  L.  Borden. 

Militown,  William  H.  Frey. 

Moo  res  town,  Frank  Garrigues. 
New  Brooklyn,  A.  S.  Manning. 
New  Vernon,  George  O.  Pruden. 
Park  Ridge,  L.  M.  Warner. 
Paterson,  Box  O.,  John  Grundy. 
Pattenburg,  A.  S.  Miller. 
Philipsburg,  Geo.  I.  Feit. 
Plainfield,  John  R.  Johnson. 
Rockaway,  John  A.  B riant. 
Roselle,  Wm.  B.  Martin. 

Stoutes burgh,  Samuel  W.  Taylor. 

Missouri. 

Glasgow,  Henry  Schnell. 

Hannibal,  C.  W.  Houck. 

Moberly,  Albers  &  Murphy. 

New  Madrid,  R.  J.  Waters. 

St.  Charles,  William  H.  Gardner. 
St.  Louis,  W.  H.  Rychlicki. 
Springfield,  R.  W.  Meacham. 
Unionville,  L.  Raymo. 
Warrensburg,  M.  B  Meily. 

Wisconsin. 

Darien,  Zebinah  Houghton. 

Eau  Galle,  George  Me  Nay. 
Elxhorn,  Charles  O.  Hand. 
Fairchild,  P.  S.  Price. 

Neillsville,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Byrns. 
Waupaca,  E.  L.  Demarest. 

Wnite  Water,  T.  M.  Watson. 

Tennessee. 

Ashland  City,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Flintoff. 
Nashville,  J.  B.  Carney. 

Tracy  City,  Dr.  J.  William  Lloyd. 


Illinois. 

Albany,  Thomas  F.  Turner. 

Bunker  Hill,  George  Silver. 
Chester,  H.  Clore. 

Danville,  J.  C.  Cockerton. 

Dixon,  Sarah  E.  Buswell. 
Effingham,  Edward  Austin. 

Elida,  James  Love. 

Fiatt,  John  A.  Frazier. 
Jacksonville,  J.  T.  McConnell. 
Keithsburg,  Joseph  Moorman. 

Le  Roy,  L.  A.  Rike. 

Mulkytown,  Mrs.  M.  M.  L.  Baylesa. 
Nora,  John  H.  Moore. 

Norris  City,  E.  Napier. 

Orizaba,  Henrietta  Gibson. 

Peoria,  H.  W.  Williams. 

Port  Byron,  George  W.  Stone. 
Springfield,  A.  C.  Brown. 

Sterling,  R.  L.  Mangan. 

Yorktown,  John  E.  Shere. 

Iowa. 

Algona,  R,  M.  McAllister. 

Altoona,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Filman. 
Clarence,  J.  M.  Wood. 

Clarinda,  J.  A.  Marley  &  Son. 
Decorah,  John  Stevens. 

Harlan,  Mrs.  Marcia  B.  Stamm. 
Liberty  Centre,  Jacob  Nyswanger. 
Macksburgh,  Sidnor  Robinson. 
Malvern,  Isaac  K.  Hatfield. 
Riceville,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Foster. 

Salem,  Barclay  Cox. 

Kansas. 

Adamson,  D.  C.  Hoyt. 

Barclay,  Anna  M.  Hirst. 

Earlton,  John  W.  Ward. 

Eureka,  Bowen  &  Ravenscroft. 
Grover,  Warren  Fitch. 

Hawley,  F.  C.  Stevens. 

Hiawatha,  J.  L.  Allen. 

Hutchinson,  A.  Ellsworth. 
Lawrence,  B.  F.  Smith. 

Lost  Springs,  L.  E.  Jacobs. 

Mound  City,  J.  H.  Stearns. 

Solomon  City,  E.  Z.  Butcher. 
Wahington,  E.  J.  Weakly. 

Waseca,  Benjamin  Kerns. 

New  Hampshire. 

East  Tilton,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dearborn. 
Hudson  Centre,  Fred  E.  Smith. 
Littleton,  T.  M.  Stevens. 

Wadley’s  Falls,  C.  F.  Thompson. 

Oregon. 

The  Dalles,  John  Logeman. 


Ohio. 


Akron,  O.  S.  Warner. 

Athens,  M.  B.  Cooley. 

Brooklyn,  J.  L.  Foote. 
Businessburg,  Theo.  Neff. 

Camp  Chase,  Mrs.  Mary  B*  Fitch. 
Cardington,  H.  H.  Sturner. 
Conneaut,  F.  A.  Rowe. 

Defiance,  J.  S.  Greenler. 

East  Plymouth,  Josiah  W.  Morgan. 
East  Rochester,  I.  C.  Willis. 

East  Toledo,  Gottleib  Schickler. 
Franklin  Square,  William  Astry. 
Gilbert’s  Mills,  C.  G.  Whiting. 
Giiboa,  Ira  Harman. 

Goshen,  Thomas  Morris. 
Homeworth,  George  W.  Lee. 
Marion,  J.  L.  Smith. 

Massillon,  Urias  Fink. 

Mt.  Orab,  Jackson  Crawford. 

New  Franklin,  B.  F.  Bonser. 

New  Richmond,  S.  H.  Ellis. 
Newton  Fails,  E.  W.  Turner. 
Oberlin,  E.  M.  Spencer. 

Orbiston,  William  Par&hurst. 
Patinos,  Henry  White, 
Pickerington,  Henry  Outcalt. 
Pomeroy,  Silas  Carleton. 

Ravenna,  Frank  Ford  &  Son. 
Republic,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tubbs. 

River  Styx,  D.  W.  Hard. 

Rocky  River,  L.  H.  Cauldwell. 
Salem,  William  Mundy. 

Shawnee,  Alfred  Micklethwaite. 
Sidney,  H.  C.  Allsby. 

Springfield,  F.  Shuirr. 

Steuben,  Warren  W.  Parsons. 
Strasburg,  P.  Zigler. 

Syracuse,  C.  M.  Carleton. 

Van  Wert,  Alex.  R.  Strother  &  Son. 
Waller,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brown. 
Westerville,  J.  F.  Sked. 
Youngstown,  Dayton  McCollum. 
Zanesville,  Isaiah  Miller. 

Kentucky. 

Covington,  William  Hall. 

Hebron,  G.  O.  Hafer. 

Madisonville,  William  S.  Simons. 
Nicholasville,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Piper. 

Dakota. 

Carrington,  M.  A.  Seymour. 
Deadwood,  Azro  Smith. 

Huron,  E.  L.  Bushnell. 

Running  Water,  Peter  C.  De  Linde. 
Spearfish,  Mrs.  L.  Runions. 


\ 


Virginia. 

Leesburg,  Alex.  Murray. 

Lewinsville,  John  S.  Crocker,  Jr. 
Upperville,  Samuel  R.  Newlon. 

Vienna,  M.  D.  McDonough. 

Arkansas. 

Boonsboro,  J.  D.  Wilbur. 

Fayetteville,  P.  H.  Babb. 

Texas. 

Abilene,  J.  R.  Hughes. 

Rockdale,  A.  M.  Jones. 

Shoal  Point,  S.  E.  White. 

West  Virginia. 

Brisco  Run,  Wood  Co.,  S.  A.  Chancellor. 
Buffalo,  Charles  P.  Leake. 

Graham  Station,  Herman  A.  Clark. 
Parkersburg,  Thos.  P.  Butcher. 

Romney,  R.  H.  Cookus. 

Wellsburg,  J.  D.  Sanders. 

California. 

Lookout,  Modoc  Co.,  L.  C.  Carpenter. 

New  Mexico. 

Sante  Fe,  George  Cann. 

Arizona. 

Safford,  T.  C.  West. 

Nebraska. 

Naponee,  W.  R.  Robertson. 

Alabama. 

Woodlawn,  E.  N.  Gardieu. 

Colorado. 

Greeley,  Robert  Boyd. 

Table  Rock,  J.  E.  Kirk. 

Minnesota. 

Fountain,  Charles  Boyer. 

Glencoe,  Isaac  F.  Packer. 

Georgia. 

Gainesville,  T.  H.  Harris. 

Hopeville,  F.  T.  Fairbank. 

Maryland. 

Brightseat,  Geo.  G.  Benjamin. 

Cambridge,  Albert  H.  Clark. 

Goshen,  T.  R.  Riggs. 

Laurel,  M.  P.  Smith. 

Rhode  Island. 

East  Providence,  James  Dennis,  Jr. 
Newport,  Corn’s  Twomey. 

Canada. 

Braeondale,  Ontario,  H.  R.  Shuler. 
Frelighsburg,  P.  Q.,  C.  A.  Deming. 
Hespeler,  Ont.,  Matilda  Bretz. 
Stevensville,  Ont.,  J.  B.  Hendershot. 
New  Brunswick. 

Mouth  of  Nerepis,  D.  G.  Eccles  &  Sons. 
Sussex,  Charles  Hazen. 
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SEED-TIME  Ml©  HARVEST, 


Letter  from  Kansas. 

BY  B.  F.  SMITH. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

BY  M.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


Dear  Editor, — Your  excellent  and  so  ap¬ 
propriately  named,  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest,  is  an  occasional  visitor  in  my  humble 
home.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
every  visit  it  has  made  me,  and  many  times 
have  thought  to  acknowledge  your  kindness, 
but  with  the  multitude  of  papers  that  come 
to  me  weekly,  it  was  soon  covered  up  and 
hustled  aside  with  others  for  future  refer¬ 
ence. 

When  I  first  saw  the  notice  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  I  soliloquized  thus:  Where  is  the  room 
for  any  more  farm  journals?  The  country 
is  already  overflowing  with  horticultural 
and  agricultural  literature.  Soon  after  this 
I  received  a  copy  and  I  pondered  over  the 
name.  It  seemed  so  appropriate,  so  full  of 
suggestions  of  past  and  present  things,  and 
so  direct  from  the  power  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.  Then  my  mind  wandered 
away  back  to  the  days  when  the  promise 
was  made:  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease. 

Why  in  all  these  latter  hundreds  of  years 
have  those  words  lay  hidden  away,  not  in 
the  earth,  but  in  THE  book  that  has  been 
studied  more  than  all  others.  Every  num¬ 
ber  I  hive  received  is  full  of  living,  active 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  stir  our  bodies 
to  action  in  the  spring,  encouraging  us  to 
plow  deeper,  fertilize  more,  plant  better 
seeds,  and  thus  secure  a  greater  harvest. 

“Seed-Time  and  Harvest,”  I  hope  you 
will  live  a  thousand  years,  or  that  the  proph¬ 
ecy  from  on  high  shall  be  fulfilled  in  you, 
and  that  as  long  as  the  rainbow  is  seen  you 
shall  “never  fail,”  that  your  readers  will 
number  hundreds  of  thousands  and  that  the 
seed  you  propagate  will  find  a  lodging  place 
in  the  soil  of  thousands  of  farms  and  gar¬ 
dens  of  our  country,  and  that  your  words  of 
wisdom  shall  likewise  lodge  in  the  hearts  of 
your  numerous  readers  and  God  will  abund¬ 
antly  bless  the  harvest  of  both. 

Lcnvrence,  Kansas. 

When  you  have  hacl  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St..  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 


It  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  farmer 
when  he  sorts  over  his  potatoes  to  save  the 
small  ones  for  seed.  This  is  a  small  matter 
one  year  and  may  make  but  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  crop,  especially  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  favorable.  And  here  let  me  say  a 
word  on  this  point.  I  have  noticed  that 
when  from  any  cause  there  is  a  partial  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  crop,  it  is  then  that  the  greatest 
difference  is  shown  between  good  and  poor 
seed.  With  good  soil,  good  preparation 
careful  seeding  and  good  cultivation,  with 
a  favorable  season,  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  seed  is  not  noticeable;  but 
let  the  seoson  be  unfavorable  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  very  easily  seen.  The  farmer  may 
plant  poor  seed,  whether  it  be  in  the  garden 
or  in  the  field,  and  with  a  favorable  season 
raise  a  fair  crop,  yet  this  is  hardly  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  poor  seed  nor  does  it  prove 
that  the  crop  would  not  have  been  better 
had  better  seed  been  used.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  generally  find  that  when  there  is  a 
partial  failure  is  when  the  crop  pays  the 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Every  one  sending  us  15  cents  will  receive  for  one 
year  a  copy  of  our  Happy  Home.  An  excellent  Illus¬ 
trated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  home  topics.  It 
will  pay  every  one  many  times  the  price  to  send  for  it. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
&c.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H>  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co.,0. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK? 

Gilman’s  Renowned  Strain. 'U'l 

Four  Yards  open  range.  First  class  Stock  only. 
$2.00  for  15  Eggs,  or  1 3  Eggs  for  1.50  and 
those  who  mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  will 
receive  2  extra  eggs.  W.  C.  HART, 

4tf  Box  No.  2,  Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


$5  PRIZE  PICTURE. 

Five  dollars  in  cash  will  be  paid  to  the  one  sending 
the  correct  solution  of  the  Union  Prize  Picture  Puzzle 
before  May  1st.  Send  12  cents  for  Picture  and  25 
Chromo  Cards  with  your  name  on  them. 

3-5  A.  F  HINKLEY,  Box  93,  Cumberland,  Me. 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


$1.50 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pound*.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  iftl.&O. 

Address.  JONES  OE  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


S££©-Yi»E  ATO  HABVEST, 
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largest  profit,  other  things  being  equal. — 
And  so  it  is  with  potatoes.  If  small  unripe 
potatoes  are  selected  for  seed,  the  difference 
may  not  be  so  noticeable  if  the  season  is  fa¬ 
vorable,  or  if  the  seed  heretofore  has  been 
good  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  small 
ones  have  been  selected.  The  great  trouble 
is,  that  if  by  any  means  a  fair  crop  is  raised 
from  the  small  potatoes,  the  plan  is  very 
apt  to  be  repeated  and  before  the  farmer  is 
aware  he  finds  his  potato  crop  a  failure  and 
is  certain  to  blame  everything  else  but  the 
quality  of  the  seed. 

There  is  certainly  little  economy  in  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  a  failure  of  the  crop  to  save 
the  small  difference  in  price  between  the 
large  and  small  potatoes. 

Small  potatoes  can  be  better  used  for  feed 
by  cooking  them  and  are  worth  the  price 
usually  given  for  them  for  this  purpose. 

My  plan  has  always  been  to  select  good, 
smooth,  healthy  potatoes  for  seed  and  cut 
them  to  one  or  two  eyes,  then  drop  two  cuts 
in  a  place.  I  do  not  beiieve  it  to  be  a  good 
plan  to  plant  whole  potatoes.  First,  they 
have  more  eyes  than  are  necessary  and  you 
can  better  keep  up  the  quality  by  cutting 
large  potatoes  and  planting  the  pieces.  It 
is  no  economy  to  plant  large,  whole  potai  oes. 
If  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes  they  will  go  much 
further  and  the  crop  will  be  better.  My  plan 
is  either  to  cut  them  three  or  four  days  be¬ 
fore  planting,  so  as  to  let  the  pieces  dry  up, 
or  else  take  pains  when  planting  to  lay  the 
cut  part  of  the  potato  to  the  soil,  pressing  it 
firmly  down. 

In  selecting  seed  use  smooth,  clean,  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes,  free  from  roughness  or 
knots.  If  you  are  careful  to  select  the  best 
in  this  way,  there  is  no  necessity  for  pota¬ 
toes  to  Urun  out,”  as  many  farmers  claim 
they  do.  All  that  are  not  marketable  can 
be  more  profitably  fed  to  the  pigs  than  used 
in  any  other  way. 

Eldon,  Mo. 

Garden  Maxims. 


Keep  the  hoe  bright  by  using  it.  “Better 
to  wear  out  than  rust  out.” 

Wreak  out  vengeance  on  the  weeds. 
Clean  culture  during  the  entire  season  is 
the  rule. 


Don’t  crowd  in  the  garden.  Plants  need 
an  abundance  of  air,  sun  and  room.  They 
grow  better  by  having  these  requisites. 

It  is  best  to  plant  an  abunnance  of  mel¬ 
on,  cucumber  and  squash  seed  in  each  hill. 
A  good  stand  may  thus  be  secured,  and 
“thinning  out”  can  be  pursued  to  suit  the 
fancy. 

Before  setting  out  plants  give  their  roots 
a  mud  bath  using  good  rich  soil.  When  in, 
always  press  the  dirt  firmly  to  the  roots, 
using  the  hand  or  a  flat  stick  made  for  the 
purpose. 

Corn,  radishes,  turnips  and  lettuce  are 
good  all  through  the  summer.  Plant  some 
of  the  seed  at  intervals  until  July.  These 
old  “stand  by’’  vegetables  may  then  be  had 
in  abundance  after  harvest. 


LADIES’  FANCY  WORK. 

A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  PATTERNS 
for  Artistic  Needle  Work.  Kensington  Embroidery, 
etc.  It  contains  a  List  and  Explanation  of  the  Fab¬ 
rics  and  Working  Materials  used  in  Embroidering 
Fancy  Articles,  Hangings,  Coverings,  Tidies  etc. 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  making  Lady’s  Hand 
Bag,  Scrap  Basket,  Pin  Cushion  and  Whisk  Broom 
Holder,  Splasher,  Banner  Lamp  Shade,  Tidy,  Mat, 
Oak  Leaf  Lance.  Tells  how  to  make  Twenty 
Stitches,  including  South  Kensington,  Outline,  Per¬ 
sian,  Janina,  Chain,  Wound,  Knot,  Button-Hole, 
Stem,  Open-Work,  Filling,  Irish,  Star,  Satin,  Hem, 
Feather  etc.  We  will  send  this  Book  by  mail  for 
18  2-cent  Stamps;  5  for  $1.00 

CROCHET  AND  KNITTED  LACE. 

I  A  HI  IT'S  ALL  THE  RAGE  to 

La  >4  UP  I  LO!  make  TIDIES  and  LAM¬ 
BREQUINS  with  twine  and  ribbon.  Our  new  book  of 
Crochet  and  Knitted  Lace  contains  40  Patterns 
for  Tidies,  Lambrequins,  Edgings,  etc.,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  making.  Price  30c.;  6  for  $1.00.  5  Colored 
Cross-Stich  Patterns  for  20  cts. 

A  T  I  WE  will  send  you  these  2  Books, 

Mi  ■  •lain  Ml  i  naV  i  and  the  5  Colored  Patterns  for  25 
2-cent  Stamps.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  2tf 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

STANDARD 

SILK 


or  THE 

WORLD  i 

assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
EKA  KNITTING  SIJLK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES  FLOSSES,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  P  A  M  PHLET ,  with  rules  for  KN IT- 
TINGr,  EMBROIDERY.  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  6  cents 
In  stamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO..  Boston.  Mas* 


SEED-TIME  AH®  HARVEST. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


BEST  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

What  is  the  best  potato  fertilizer  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  barnyard  mauure?  E.  F.  C. 

(We  use  Lister’s  Phosphates  and  wood  ashes.) 


hill  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  5.  We  sow  for 
winter  use  in  a  rich  bed  at  any  time  before 
May  10th.  6.  Cultivate  and  hoe  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No  plant  seems  to  return  the  favor  so 
readily.  7.  At  any  time  in  June.  8.  Thi  rty 
Cents. 

A  GOOD  HINT. 


REMEDY  FOR  ONION  MAGGOT. 

Susquehanna,  Pa. 

If  you  know  of  any  remedy  for  a  little  white 
maggot  that  gets  in  the  onions  when  they  are 
small  and  destroys  them,  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor  by  publishing  it.  E.  P.  Bradford. 

(We  have  heard  extensive  onion  growers  say 
that  a  heavy  application  of  strong  wood  ashes 
was  a  good  preventive.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  give  a  better  remedy  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them.) 

TO  PREVENT  INSECTS  AND  WEEDS. 


Hannibal,  Mo.,  Apr  2,  1884. 

I  got  a  hint  from  the  New  York  Tribune  last 
summer,  and  tried  it  with  good  results.  I  ap¬ 
plied  a  spadeful  of  clear  sand  to  my  melon  and 
squash  hills,  and  saved  nearly  every  hill  from 
the  striped  bug  grub.  The  theory  is,  the  bugs 
will  not,  or  can  not  burrow  in  the  sand.  All  my 
squash  hills  treated  with  the  sand  grew  vigor¬ 
ously  and  bore  bountifully  till  frost  came.  Those 
without  sand  died  early  in  the  season. 

Respectfully,  C,  W.  Houck. 

PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 


Warfield,  Ky. 

My  plan  to  protect  my  young  plants  from  in¬ 
sects  and  weeds,  is  to  burn  a  large  quantity  of 
brush  on  the  ground  or  burn  the  earth  with  some 
litter  which  destroys  weed  seed,  and  insects  will 
not  trouble  the  ashes;  it  serves  as  a  good  ma¬ 
nure;  digging  the  earth  up  6  inches  which  gives 
the  plant  good  root.  Where  can  I  obtain  a 
package  of  earth  almond  or  chufa  ? 

William  Mead. 

MUCK  FOR  CABBAGES. 

Graham  Station,  W.  Ya. 

1.  I  have  fifteen  acres  of  bottom  land  that 
has  been  submerged  many  times  in  past  years, 
twice  in  the  past  two  years,  each  time  settling 
three  inches  of  rich  muck.  I  want  to  plant  five 
acres  of  this  in  late  cabbage,  and  want  to  know 
if  i<  is  good  ground  for  cabbage?  2.  Should  the 
cabbage  seed  be  sown  in  the  same  kind  of  ground 
in  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted  ?  3.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  plant  more  than  one  kind  of 
cabbage  ?  4.  Should  the  ground  be  fertilized, 

if  so,  what  kind  should  be  used,  and  how  ap¬ 
plied?  5.  About  what  time  should  the  seed  be 
sown?  Should  the  bed  be  made  rich?  6  After 
transplanting,  should  cabbage  be  hoed  ofteu,  or 
should  they  be  plowed?  7.  What  time  should 
they  be  transplanted  to  make  the  best  heads? 
8.  What  is  the  price  of  your  Manual  of  Veg- 
etaole  Plants  ? 

Herman  A.  Clarke. 

Answer.  1.  I  should  think  it  was  good  if 
properly  drained.  2.  Not  necessarily.  3.  I 
would  plant  two  or  three  kinds  at  least.  4.  YTou 
can  hardly  get  it  too  rich.  Distribute  stable 
manure  broadcast,  and  place  phosphates  in  the 


Brownsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  In  sending  plants,  say  cab¬ 
bage,  by  express,  how  long  may  they  be  in  tran¬ 
sit  and  be  sure  to  grow  ?  I  suppose  you  cannot 
send  them  by  mail.  F.  Simpson. 

(We  seldom  mail  plants  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  pay  us  to  do  so  when  we  have  more 
large  orders  than  we  can  fill  by  express.  We 
can  pack  plants  so  they  will  carry  in  pretty 
good  condition  for  three  or  four  days,  but  itdoea 
not  i  ay  the  purchaser  to  have  them  sent  so  far, 
because  express  charges  are  heavy  on  so  long 
distances.  Better  grow  them  yourself,  or  buy 
nearer  home.) 

LIGHT  WANTED. 

Alvin,  Neb.,  April  30,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Judging  by  the  very  excellent  arti¬ 
cle,  by  J.  J.  Allen,  in  Seed  Time  and  Har¬ 
vest,  on  “Garden  Pests,”  he  must  be  able  to 
help  us  to  get  rid  of  a  pest  not  mentioned  in  th  at 
article.  We,  out  here  on  the  frontier,  are  totally 
unable  to  raise  the  Sunflower  end  others,  notably 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

I  can  now  supply  Tlious-  ands  of  goo 


o 


_  _  ....  good 

plants  of  the  |  following  well  I  known  varie¬ 
ties:  Jersey  Reds,  Sliort  Nansemonds, 
Morris  Rivers  and  Bermudas.  Prices  on 
application.  J.  L.  BORDEN,  Micklkton,  N.  J. 


YOU  WANT  IT!! 

I  have  a  new,  rich  and  rare  work  just  from  the 
press.  It  contains  1100  pages  and  2000  illus¬ 
trations.  40  Colleges  and  Specialists  have  contrib¬ 
uted.  It  will  prove  a  gold  mine  to  any  intelligent 
Farmer,  Gardener,  Stock-Raiser  or  Housekeeper. 
Ask  the  Editor  of  this  paper  for  a  copy  containing 
his  review  of  this  great  work.  A  valuable  pamphlet 
free!  A  few  smart  salesmen  will  be  employed. 

Address  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher, 
5yl  404  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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China  Asters.  The  roots  are  attacked  by  a  brown 
bug  as  large  as  the  end  of  one’s  finger,  so  that 
no  one  in  this  neighborhood  has  thus  far  been 
able  to  perfect  either  of  the  flowers  spoken  of; 
we  call  the  bug  the  June  Bug.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  dig  up  a  quart  of  them  around  one  plant. 
Now  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fix  these  bugs  ? 

Yours  Truly,  H.  W.  Sim&. 

Will  Mr.  Allen  or  any  one  else  who  can  please 
answer  this  correspondent? 

MORE  LIGHT  WANTED. 

I  have  been  trying  to  raise  chickens  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  but  without  success  on  account  of  ver¬ 
min.  Hawks  and’owls  take  the  young  and  old  one 
too  during  spring  and  summer,  and  minks  deci¬ 
mate  in  fall.  I  have  tried  traps — have  one  now 
on  a  pole — but  without  success,  partly  from  hav¬ 
ing  trees  all  around,  pines,  etc.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  remedy?  I  want  to  try  incubating  and 
raising  without  hens;  had  to  sacrifice  two  dozen 
eggs  a  short  time  ago  and  have  three  or  four 
dozen  more  waiting  for  hens  to  set.  Can’t  afford 
these  expensive  machines;  will  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  explicit  and  practical  directions 
for  making  a  cheap  home-made  incubator  and 
brooder  and  practical  dire  ctions  for  managing 
same  ?  J.  Cowen. 

THE  TREE  BEAN. 

Edinburg,  Mo.,  Mar.  21,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  Please  give  me 
some  information  regarding  the  “Tree  Bean.” 
What  time  to  plant,  kind  of  soil,  how  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  how  do  they  sell  in  market  compared 
with  the  common  Navy  bean  ?  Let  me  know 
your  lowest  cash  price  per  bushel. 

Respectfully,  J.  A.  Hall. 

Answer:  The  tree  bean  is  a  small,  white  bean 
somewhat  resembling  the  Navy  in  appearance. 
It  has  a  short,  close  branching  habit  and  is  very 
productive.  We  have  never  grown  them  largely 
for  market  but  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  profitable.  We  have  some  very  nice  seed 
still  on  hand  which  we  will  sell  at  $2.00  per  peck. 

STILL  MORE  LIGHT  REQUIRED. 

Kingwood,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast,  Esq.:  Sir,  I  enclose  an  order 
for  seeds.  I  bought  my  seeds  of  you  last  spring 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  them.  The 
mixed  cauliflower  seed  was  the  best  I  ever  had; 
every  plant  headed  nicely,  while  before  I  could 
never  get  over  three  or  four  heads  out  of  a  dozen 
plants.  The  m  ixed  cabbage  seed  was  also  very 
good,  some  of  it  being  quite  early,  the  rest  late 
in  the  season.  While  many  persons  around  here 
failed  to  raise  cabbage,  I  had  a  large  crop,  all 


nice  solid  heads.  It  keeps  very  well  and  does  not 
rot.  I  have  a  nice  lot  yet  at  this  date.  Among 
the  seeds  ordered  this  season  are  some  for  my 
neighbors:  have  ordered  all  in  my  name  and  I 
will  distribute  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  through  Seed-Time  and  Harvest: 
what  will  prevent  rot  in  tomatoes  and  tomato 
plants,  or  what  varieties  will  not  rot  ?  My  toma¬ 
toes  rotted  badly  last  season,  and  I  might  say  the 
plants  rotted  worse  than  the  tomatoes.  Will  look 
for  answer  in  paper.  Very  Respectfully, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Snyder. 

THOSE  NEW  POTATOES* 

Duke  Centre,  Mar.  26,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  Enclostd  find  my 
annual  seed  order,  a  little  lower  than  usual,  viz: 
$8.58,  though  I  expect  to  make  it  considerably 
larger  before  the  season  is  over.  Bokton  Market, 
Wall’s  Orange,  Rural  Blush,  Early  Gem,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Rochester  Favorite,  Pride  of  America 
and  Belle  did  remarkably  well  with  me.  The 
two  first  were  awarded  first  premiums  and  Belle 
second  premium  at  our  county  Fair.  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  one  pound  lots  of  new  potatoes  with 
the  following  result:  Boston  Market  193  lbs., 
Early  Gem,  162i  lbs.,  Rural  Blush  158i  lbs., 
Rochester  Favorite  147  lbs.;  1  peck  Wall’s  Or¬ 
ange  28  bushels,  £  bushel  Early  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  48£  bushels;  Boston  Market,  Early  Gem, 
Wall’s  Orange  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  as 
fine  a  lot  of  potatoes  as  were  ever  seen  in  this 
country;  the  latter  grew  so  large,  many  who  saw 
them  took  them  for  the  White  Elephant.  The 
pound  lots  were  cut  to  single  eyes,  planted  one 
eye  in  a  hill,  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Early 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Wall’s  Orange  were 
planted  one  and  two  eyes  in  a  hill,  according  to 
size  of  set,  same  distance;  all  were  planted  on 
new  ground  and  no  fertilizers  used,  except  what 
ashes  were  made  in  clearing  the  land.  All  of 
our  other  seeds  were  0.  K.;  particularly  the 
Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage.  D.  M.  Cauley. 

P.  S.  I  think  “those  boys”  that  started  into 
the  “Cabbage  Plant  Business”  deserve  much 
credit.  Would  that  we  had  more  such  boys. 

D.  M.  C. 


g  HATCHING 

-FROM- 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

For  the  season  of  1884  I  can  supply  Eggs  from  the 
following  varieties  of  fowls  at  the  low  rates  attached 
packed  in  baskets  and  delivered  to  express  here. 
Langshans,  $1.50  per  sitting  of  13  Eggs. 

Light  Brahmas,  2.00  ”  ”  ”13 

PlymHh  Rocks,  1.00  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

Brown  Leghorns  1.00  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

All  the  above  are  from  strong  birds  kept  on  sepa- 
arate  farms.  !W.  H.  CAP  WELL, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


y 
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A  Good  Creed. 


About  forty-two  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  a  monthly 
magazine  published  in  Indianapolis.  His 
first  work  was  to  establish  a  creed,  which 
was  as  follows : 

“We  believe  m  small  farms  and  thorough 
cultivation . 

“We  believe  that  soil  loves  to  eat,  as  well 
as  its  owner,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
manured. 

“We  believe  in  large  crops  which  leave 
the  land  better  than  they  found  it — making 
both  the  farmer  and  the  farm  rich  at  once. 

“We  believe  in  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things  and,  therefore,  in  deep  plowing, 
and  enough  of  it.  All  the  better  if  with  a 
subsoil  plow. 

“We  believe  that  every  farm  should  own 
a  good  farmer. 

“We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizer  of  any 
soil,  is  a  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence — without  this,  lime  and  gyp¬ 
sum,  bones  and  green  manure,  marl  and 
guano  will  be  of  little  use. 

“We  believe  in  good  fences,  good  barns, 
good  farm-house,  good  stock,  good  orchards, 
and  children  enough  to  gather  the  fruit. 

“We  believe  in  a  clean  kitchen,  a  neat 
wife  in  it,  a  spinning-piano,  a  clean  cup¬ 
board,  a  clean  dairy,  and  clean  conscience. 

“We  firmly  disbelieve  in  farmers  that 
will  not  improve;  in  farms  that  grow  poor¬ 
er  every  year;  in  starveling  cattle;  in 
farmers’  boys  turning  into  clerks  and  mer¬ 
chants;  in  farmers’  daughters  unwilling  to 
work,  and  in  all  farmers  ashamed  of  their 
vocation,  or  who  drink  whisky  till  honest 
people  are  ashamed  of  them.” 

We  would  that  every  farmer  and  garden¬ 
er  in  our  land,  would  not  only  adopt,  but 
keep  this  creed  inviolate. 


Scaly  Legs  on  Fowls. 


The  crusted  substance  which  grows  upon 
fowls’  legs  and  forms  thick  scales  is  caused 
by  the  work  of  a  small  mite,  a  scab-mite, 
which  burrows  under  the  scales,  and  causes 
an  effusion  of  watery .  matter,  which  dries 
and  hardens,  and  forms  scabs.  In  time 


these  scabs  fall  off  and  new  scales  appear. 
But  sometimes  the  legs  become  so  diseased 
as  to  prevent  the  fowl  from  moving.  The 
remedy  is  to  wash  the  legs  with  warm 
water  in  which  some  soap  and  kerosene  oil 
have  been  beaten  up;  then  thoroughly  work 
in  under  the  scales  with  a  brush  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  kerosene  oil. 


Begonias. 


Begonias  in  summer  should  have  a  cool, 
shaded  situation.  The  best  plan  we  have 
ever  seen  adoped  was  a  small  lattice  house, 
made  entirely  out  of  laths  placed  half  an 
inch  apart,  sides  and  top  alike;  benches 
were  arranged  on  either  side,  the  same  as 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse;  upon  these  the 
plants  were  placed,  and  all  the  interstices 
filled  with  spagnum.  There  the  plants 
thrived  most  luxuriantly;  we  have  never 
seen  greenhouse  plants  in  summer  look  bet¬ 
ter,  if  as  well.  Not  only  was  this  the  con¬ 
genial  home  of  the  begonia,  but  all  kinds  of 
ferns,  coleus,  and  many  other  plants,  grown 
expressly  for  exhibition  purposes,  were 
here  to  be  seen  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  work  of  an  amateur, 
and  when  his  plants  were  placed  beside 
those  of  the  professional  florist,  the  latter 
was  completely  used  up  —American  Culti¬ 
vator. 


CARD  COLLECTORS!  a  handsome  set  of  16  French 
cards  for  only  5c.  C.  E,  C.  De  Puy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Hidden  name  and  Chromo  Cards,  with  pres- 
vv  ent,  10c.  11  pk’s.  a  2-heart  gold  Ring  &  Agent’s 
Sample  Album  $1.  Cut  this  out. 

O.  A.  BRAINARD.  Higganum,  Conn. 

OT.TI  10  Foreign  Coins,  all  different. ..  25c. 

$133  in  Confederate  Money....  20c. 

PHTM Q  Premium  Coin  Book .  13c. 

Vy  111  O  -G.  L.  FANCHER,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 


4S*  4  AC  in  Confederate  Money  sent  for  15  cts. 

I  1  California  Gold  25c  Coin  sent  for  35c. 

List,  showing  premium  paid  for  Rare  Coins,  10  cents. 
Lum  Smith’s  Agent's  Herald  for  one  year,  50  cents, 
or,  we  will  send  all.  (worth  $1.15,)  postpaid  for  65  cts, 
5-10  T.  S.  CRAYTON,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

m  PER  VOLUME  will  be  paid  for  Peter 
Lt  Parley's  Universal  History ,  1837;  Fan- 
ri  shawe,  1828;  My  First  Client ,  1840;  Tam- 
Jgif  erlane ,  1827;  Al  Aaraaf,  1829;  The  Raven, 
1845;  Moll  Pitcher ,  1832,  and  liberal  prices 
for  other  first  editions  of  Emerson ,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Poe ,  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  For  list 
address  C.  B.  FOOTE,  P.  O.  Box,  3766,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Have  you  your  seed  corn  ready,  and 
have  you  tested  it  so  as  to  know  that  it  will 
grow?  Corn  which  was  cribbed  before  it 
had  perfectly  dried,  although  it  may  have 
been  mature  enough  to  grow,  is  very  liable 
to  have  been  injured  by  hard  freezing,  and 
great  disappointment  may  be  averted  by 
planting  a  dozen  kernels  in  a  hot  bed  or  in 
a  box  placed  in  a  warm  place  in  the  kitchen. 

John  J.  Thomas  is  quoted  by  the  Rural 
Editor  as  having  said,  “the  little  Turk  (the 
curculio)  is  a  friend  in  disguise.”  We 
believe  it.  Were  it  not  for  him  plums  would 
be  so  easily  grown  that  they  would  have 
little  or  no  market  value.  It  is  possible  for 
those  who  properly  attend  to  their  trees  to 
grow  plums,  and  the  cause  which  prevents 
the  masses  from  growing  them  should  have 
credit  for  the  good  prices  which  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  get. 

To  grow  radishes  crisp,  tender  and 
free  from  worms,  select  a  warm,  sandy  spot 
and  apply  a  heavy  coating  of  wood  ashes, 
unleached  if  you  have  them,  but  leached 
are  better  than  none.  No  other  fertilizer 
did  we  ever  try  which  suits  them  as  well. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  set  trees  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  for  ornament, 
protection,  shade,  and  for  fruit.  In  re¬ 
moving  and  setting  trees  the  great  points 
to  keep  in  view  are  to  keep  the  roots  from 
drying.  Place  good  soil  next  to  the  roots 
and  pack  it  firm  around  them.  Then  stake 
the  tree  so  it  will  not  be  continually  shaken 
by  the  winds,  and  mulch  it  well  with  leaf 
mould,  coal  ashes  or  stable  litter.  If  these 
precautions  are  taken,  and  the  work  care¬ 
fully  done,  very  few  trees  need  be  lost  by 
transplanting. 

If  not  already  attended  to,  the  work  of 
applying  a  wash  of  some  kind  to  young 
fruit  trees  should  be  delayed  no  longer. 
A  half-pound  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  good  wash  for 
the  larger  limbs  and  bodies,  to  remove 
rough  bark  and  moss  and  give  the  bark  a 
smooth  healthy  appearance.  A  heavy  lime 
whitewash,  with  an  admixture  of  sulphur 
applied  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  prevent  the  borers  from  starting  in. 


Josiah  Hoopes  tells  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  that  in  a  test  of  fifty-five  varieties  of 
tomatoes,  Livingston’s  Perfection  and 
Favorite  were  especially  deserving  of  praise, 
the  Mayflower  coming  next  in  order  of 
merit.  These  observations  closely  corre¬ 
spond  with  our  own,  and  these  three  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  more  largely  planted  by  us 
than  any  others. 


""flD  OR  I  r  Cheap  Farms  in  West  Va. 
jh  I  I  K  \  II  I  I-  Steam  Tannery,  at  only  #4000 
f  VII  vfllnb  Small  stock  of  Drugs  and  Fixtures 
at  less  than  cost.  For  circulars,  giving  location,  price,  Ac. 
address  J.H.BRISTOR,  MARTIN8RURG,  W.  Va. 


NURSERIES 

J  LARGE  until 


CAYUCA  LAKE 

°^"d  FRUITS:  SMALL 

1‘RICES  LOW.  STOCK  PURE.  QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 
IMPW  PATAI  H  R  IIP  containing  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate, 
1 1*  L  If  OH  I  ALUvU  L  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sent  FREE. 
I (Estah.  1S55)  II.  S.  A  MIKKSON. Union  Spring*,  N.Y. 


THE  DIN GEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  GIVE  A  WAY,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  thanmost  estab¬ 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post-office. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI  j 
12  iorS2:  1 9  for  S3;  26  for  84;  35forS5;  75  for 
SIQ;  100  for  SI3.  Our  NEW  CUIDE  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Rose ,  70  pt>,  elegantly  illustrated  JETIR/iEiE 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Sose  Growers,  We»t  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
Speaks  lor  Itself. 

The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  the 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Geo.W.  King,  Marion,  O. 


FOUNTAIN 

PUMP 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Puiap  lor  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
[worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  large  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat- 
ntee  aud  M’fr.  Providence  ilJ- 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  any  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Large  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

W.I.SCOTT,Bridiiewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y. 


SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST. 


NEW  GOOSEBERRY 


We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  description  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome 
colored  plate,  free.  Address,  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Htont  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Mention  this  paper. 


.8,8  <883  P0M0NA  nurseries. 

( Established  1838.) 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

IOO  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 

_  GRAPES,  Currants,  Ac.  Fruit,  shade 

and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

My  WFI  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N,  J. 


THE  “ATLANTIC 

Is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  the 


*5 


|  GRAPES  &  OLD  ■  -  AN  ILLUSTRATED 

~  A  SPECIALITY  °  FP'-EE 

J.C. BURROW.  FISHKILL  N.Y 


IN  L  V  V  I 


$5 


A  DAY  &  MORE 


(TO  ACTIVE  ME* 
'and  WOMEN  TO 
TAKE  ORDERS  for  OUT  ENLARGED  PORTRAITS. 


Address  OFNER  &  CO. 
827  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


OUTFIT  FREE! 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  I  fill  A  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  |  II II II  of  Bees 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  I  U  U  V  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
&  ILIjINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500.  Over  0006 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c.  HOOVER 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  l-b-6 


STRAWBERRY! 

$2.00  per  Dozen.  $10.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
t£T~Send  for  Circular. 

Witt.  F.  BASSETT,  Hamm  onto  n,  N.  J. 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect-flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
it  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form, 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “The  Coming 
Early  market  Berry,’*  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  tor  free  Catalogue,  with  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  or  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct 


109,089  PEACH  TREES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR- 
NAmEJVTAU  Trees,  GrapeVines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
email  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  COLE  A  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


|P  { %  for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks,  White 

t  \j|  Vd  C3  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.00 
per  13.  GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free, 
l-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  eure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Frpe  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York 


i  Pi  LLA-SOLVEN  Ei 

r%  •  <  1 1  ■  1 1.  .n 

Permanently  removes  Superfluous  Hair,  root  and 
branch,  in  5  minutes,  without  pain,  discoloration  or 
injury.  WRINKLES,  FRECKLES,  all  Skin 
Blemishes  scientifically  removed.  Sealed  particu¬ 
lars  6c.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  MEDICINE  | 
CO.,  Lock  Box  2845,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fairview  Nurseries, 

—Established  in  1835.— 
250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
^at  low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
iarly.  100,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
Strawberry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acre* 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna 
men,.«.i  xiees.  Choice  Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 
free.  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Cheap. 


300,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
ioiy  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREEDIJYG  CA  TTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HGRNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

California ,  Japan  and  China  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees . 

W.  A.  Sanders.  Sanders,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  2-4 

CIDER  MILLS  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterwortb,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  X  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKA  IJYCUBATOR  X  BROODER 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B.  JAYAS. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TIL1ZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUMPK. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  £C  FL O  WER.PLA TE. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Vines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Hot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYURSER  V  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23  j 


Labels — WOOD  POT  AND  TREE. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Seed-Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLAJYTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Baanes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWIJYE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


Advertisements. 


MATRIMONIAL  Paper  lOcfcs.  a  copy  by  mail, 
if!  M  I  Addresss,  Pub.  Mirror,  Wellesley ,  Mass .  * 


the  evaporator. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  f©r  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  from  one  to  twro  weeks.  Here  is  proof: 
Say  we  take  a  No.  2  Dryer,  that  dries  10  Bushels  per 
day;  in  6  days,  7  pounds  to  the  bushel  on  an  average, 
is  420  lbs,  per  week.  At  present  prices,  13  cts.  per  lb., 
this  is  $54. o0,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  Dryer  the 
first  week  in  use.  flease  figure  for  yourself.  Sheer, 
corer,  apple,  peach  and  potato  parers,  and  dried  fruit 
press.  Send  for  circular.  H.  TOPPING, 
5-10  Marion,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES-ALL  KINDS. 

Best  and  Cheapest.  Send  forfree  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue.  N.  D.  BATTERSON, 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 
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SEED-TIME  AUB  HARVEST. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 


HONEST  PRICES. 


I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

I  PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

NO  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  fi’om  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  pui’chase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 
or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

EP^All  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  pi-ices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quai-t. 


K^Single  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 


Beans,  Bush. 

Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Golden  Prize  Bean, 

20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Ferry's  Golden  Wax,  mottled , 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late , 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Canadian  Wonder . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Concord . 

10 

40 

3.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

40 

3.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

40 

3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima . 

10 

40 

4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen 

25 

— 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Stowell’s  Evergi-een . 

10 

30 

2.00 

New  Egyptian . 

.  10 

30 

2.00 

Red  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

40 

Waushakum  Field . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field  — . . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Red-Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10 

30 

1.00 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North. . . 

.  10 

35 

1.50 

Peas. 

Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled  sorts.  Those 
marked  a  ai'e  extra  early;  6,  medinm:  c,  late. 


a  Cleveland  s  H  irst  &  ±sest,  it 

o*Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft . 

a  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2)4  ft 
«*Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft 

6*McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 

6*McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft.  ... 
^♦Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1)4  ft 

^♦Stratagem,  2)4  ft . 

b*Pride  of  the  Market  2)4  ft.  ... 

c*  York  shire  Hero,  5)4  ft . 

c*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft . 

c*Champion  of  England,  5  ft. 

c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft . 

c  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft.  . 


.  10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

.  10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

35 

2.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

40 

2.50 

.  10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

05 

25 

— 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

New  Eclipse,  true . . 

10 

25 

.75 

Early  Egyptian . 

05 

10 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

75 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.80 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

.80 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

05 

10 

.80 

Imperial  Sugar . 

05 

10 

.80 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

60 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball, . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

20 

2.00 

Early  London . 

15 

75 

Nonpai’eil . 

20 

1.25 

Lenomiand’s  Short  Stem .... 

20 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  20 

1.25 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Danvers  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.25 

White  Belgian . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  50 

Golden  Hartwell,  New . 

15 

40 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New, .... 

10 

25 

3.00 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

10 

25 

3.00 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Boston  Market . 

10 

50 

Sandringham . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

05 

25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

..10 

30 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will,  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  wanted  and  specially  ordered. 

Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 


♦Early 


♦Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch 
♦Late  American  Drumhead .... 
♦Marblehead  Mammoth . 

Best  Eastern  Grown 

Eai'ly  Jersey  Wakefield . 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

Late  American  Drumhead .... 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless . 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . 
Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch. . . . 


Early  York . 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy. . 


Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 


10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

Stock. 

25 

4.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

20 

1.25 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

15 

2.50 

15 

50 

8.00 

15 

50 

8.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

15 

50 

05 

26 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

10 

35 

5.00 

.10 

30 

4.50 

TIME 
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Chicory.  Pkt.  Oz.  Lb. 

Large  Rooted .  05  10  "  1.25 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass .  05  10  1.25 

WaterCress .  10  60  — 

Cucumber. 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, .  05  20  2.00 

Early  Cluster .  05  20  1.80 

Early  Russian .  05  20  1.80 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . .  05  20  1.60 

Green  Prolific .  05  20  1.60 

Long  Green .  05  20  1.80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . .  05  20  1.80 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  .  05  20  2.00 

Egg  Plant. 

Long  Purple .  10  50  - 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple .  10  60  - 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple _  10  50  - 

Striped  Gaudalupe .  10  60  - 

Long  White  China .  10  60  - 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10  60  - 

Gourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  .  15  50  - 

Kolil  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, .  10  35  5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  .  10  35  5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10  35  5.00 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  _  05  20  2.00 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage .  05  20  2.00 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . .  05  20  2.00 

Hanson .  05  20  2.00 

Victoria .  05  20  2.00 

Early  Curled  Simpson .  05  20  2.00 

True  Boston  Market .  05  20  2.00 

White  Seeded  Tenni  shall .  05  20  2.00 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball .  05  20  2.00 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  .  05  20  2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . .'05  20  2.00 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag .  05  30  4.00 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana .  05  25  4.00 

Nutmeg . . .  05  10  1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted .  05  10  1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe  05  10  1.25 

Green  Citron .  05  10  1.25 

Pine  Apple .  05  10  1.25 

Jenny  Lind .  05  10  1.25 

Surprise,  New,  .  05  1  5  2.00 

Bay  View,  New, .  05  15  2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New,  05  20  3.00 

Netted  Gem .  05  20  3.00 

Hackensack  .  05  10  2.00 

Christiana  Orange .  05  10  2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed. . . .  05  10  1.50 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  .  10  20  3.00 

The  “Boss,”  New,  .  05  20  3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded  _  05  20  3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New .  05  20  3.00 

Phinney’s  Early  .  05  10  1.25 

Striped  Gipsey .  05  10  1.25 

IceCream  . : .  05  10  1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  .  05  10  1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless  .  05  10  1.25 

Citron,  (for  preserving,)  .  05  10  1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05  10  1.25 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 

marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  80  cts.  per  pound. 

New  Golden  Queen .  10  25  4.00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New  05  20  2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, _  05  20  2.00 

Early  Red  Globe .  05  20  2.00 

♦Yellow  Globe  Danvers .  05  10  1.20 

♦Red  Wethersfield .  05  10  1.20 

♦Large  Yellow  Dutch .  05  10  1.20 

White  Globe .  05  20  2.00 

White  Portugal .  05  20  2.00 

White  Queen .  05  20  3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli .  05  20  3.00 

Giant  Rocca .  05  20  3.00 


Mustard. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

White  French . 

.  65 

05 

60 

Black  American . 

.  05 

05 

60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  . . . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

New  Maltese  . 

..  05 

10 

1.00 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

.  05 

15 

2.00 

Pepper. 

New  Golden  Hawn 

10 

25 

4.00 

Sweet  Bell  or  Bull  Nose . 

.  10 

25 

4.00 

Large  Sweet  Momitain . 

.  10 

25 

4.00 

Red  Cayenne  . 

.  10 

25 

4.00 

Spanish  Monstrous  (New)  . . . 

.  10 

40 

— 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

...05 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

.  05 

10 

.85 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

.  05 

20 

— 

Connecticut  Field . 

.  05 

05 

.45 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

.  05 

10 

1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New)  05 

10 

1.50' 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed.... 

05 

10 

1.25 

China  Rose  Winter . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

California  Mammoth  White. 

.  05 

15 

2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

.  05 

10 

1.50 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

.  05 

10 

1.60 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French  . 

.  05 

15 

1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

.  0a 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

.  05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . 

.  05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New,.. 

...05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

.  05 

10 

1.0G 

Hubbard . 

.  05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . . . . . 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New, . 

..  10 

30 

4.00 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

.  10 

30 

Tomato,  i  Oz,  at  ounce  'pates. 

Cardinal,  New .  25 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 
Livingston’s  Perfection,  . . . . 

10 

30 

4.00 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

.  10 

50 

5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

.  10 

50 

5.00 

Acme,  . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

..  10 

50 

5.00 

Red  Currant  . 

.  05 

50 

5.00 

Paragon  . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Golden  Rural,  New, . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  . 

New  White  Egg . 

.  05 

15 

1.50 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . 

..  05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen  . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe  . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Ball . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

..  05 

10 

.75 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa, 
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0-T1ME  AW©  HARVEST 
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Reliable  Seeds 

— AT — 

HONEST  PRICES! 

I.  F.  TILLINGHASrS 

Trial  Collections. 

To  meet  a  popular  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  an  inducement  for  every  one  who  has  a  garden 
to  order  a  trial  package,  we  have  put  up  some  special 
collections  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  packages 
are  made  up  in  advance  and  no  changes  whatever 
can  be  made  in  them. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  20  Packages  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  especially  selected  as  a  Family 
Garden  Collection ,  one  package  each  as  follows: 

Value. 

1.  Peas,  Alpha,  best  extra  early,  wrinkled,  10  cts. 


2.  Sweet  Corn,  Marblehead,  best  very  early,  10 

3.  Beans,  Lemon  Pod  Wax,  new,  and  fine,  10 

4.  Cabbage,  18  best  varieties  mixed .  10 

5.  Beets,  table  sorts,  early  and  late  mixed,  5 

6.  Carrots,  best  early  varieties  mixed . .  5 

7.  Cucumbers,  best  early  varieties  mixed,  5 

8.  Cauliflower,  Lackawanna, .  20 

9.  Turnip,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

10.  Ruta  Baga,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

11.  Onion,  New  Queen .  10 

12.  Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers . *. -  5 

13.  Lettuce,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

14.  Radish,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

15.  Tomato,  Livingston’s  Favorite .  10 

16.  Musk  Melon,  best  new  varieties  mixed..  10 

17.  Water  Melon,  best  new  varieties  mixed. .  10 

18.  Spinach,  Round  Leaved,  for  “Greens” . .  5 

19.  Mango,  New  Golden  Dawn .  10 

20.  Cabbage,  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  *  stock..  10 


Total  Value .  $1.65. 


The  above  superb  collection  of  20  Packages  of  Veg¬ 
etable  Seeds,  worth  at  our  low  Catalogue  rate, 
$1.65,  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for 

75  cents. 

Collection  No.  2  consists  of  Ten  Packets  of 
choice  annual  Flower  Seeds  of  our  selection,  among 
which  will  be  Asters,  Balsam,  Pansy  and  Verbena, 
and  a  packet  of  “Wild  Garden  Flower  Seeds.”  This 
collection  of  10  packets  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

Collection  No.  3.  For  $1.00  we  will  send 
Collections  No.  1  and  2,  and  one  year’s  subscription 
te  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  This  we  call  Collection 
No.  3,  and  we  expect  Ten  Thousand  Orders  for  it  be¬ 
fore  April  1st. 


Miscellaneous. 


Pkt. 


05 

05 

05 


Evergreen  Broom  Corn  . 

Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane  .... 

Rural  Branching  Sorghum  . . . 

Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower 
German  Millet,  [bu.  on  application,] 

Pearl  Millet .  05 

Potato  Seeds  from  Wall’s  Orange  10 
Philadelphia  Onion  Sets,  peck,  $1.00,  bushel,  $3.50. 

Garden  and  Farm  Implements. 


Oz. 

Lb. 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

05 

40 

05 

50 

10 

60 

I  am  in  position  to  supply  a  large  variety  of  the 
Best  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  at  lowest  Factory 


Prices,  as  follows: 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill  . .  $12.00 

Matthews’  Combined  Drill  and  Cultivator..  15.00 

The  New  York  Seed  Drill .  11.00 

Daniel’s  Hand  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Drill .  18.00 

A.  H.  Matthews’ New  Seed  Drill,  (Latest)...  12.00 

Keystone  Corn  Planter .  16.00 

Same  with  Fertilizer  attachment .  21.00 

Ruhlman’s  Hand  Cultivator .  5.50 


Planet  Jr.,  Implements. 

(A  special  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  al 
these  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  one  interested 
in  them.) 


Planet  Jr.  No.  2.  Drill . . .  1<5  UU 

Combined  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow . • .  i£.00 

Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. . . .  10.00 

Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow .  6.00 

The  Firefly  Hand  Plow .  . ••••••••  ?.00 

Frefly  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  &  Plow,  4.50 

Firefly  Double  Wheel  Hoe .  5.00 

Many  other  styles  are  fully  described  in  catalogue 
which  I  Avill  send  free  on  application. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

For  many  years  a  great  specialty  of  our  business 
das  been  the  growing  of  early  and  late  Vegetable 
Plants,  but  particularly  Cabbage  Plants.  These  are 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  as  early  as  the  season  will 
admit,  and  a  full  supply  kept  on  hand  from  June  1st, 
to  August  1st.  We  usually  sow  about  three  acres 
each  year  to  Cabbage  Seeds  of  the  very  best  strains, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  all  who  desire  first- 
class  plants,  at  low  rates.  Our  prices  will  be  about 
as  follows:  Per  100.  Per  1000. 

Early  Cabbage,  (in  April  and  May)  $  .50  $4.00 

Early  Tomatoes,  (twice  transplanted)  2.00  15.00 

Early  Tomatoes,  (not  transplanted)  1.00  6.00 

Early  Peppers, .  2.00  18.00 

Early  Cauliflowers . 2.00  18.00 

Early  Lettuce . 50  4.00 

Late  Cabbage  (after  June  1st,) . 25  2.00 

Large  lots  at  still  lower  rates.  Full  particulars 
will  be  given  on  application  in  season. 


Price  List  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  pound  prices  include  postage  and  free  delivery 
by  mail.  In  larger  quantities  they  will  be  delivered 
to  express  or  freight  agents  here  to  be  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  The  letters  oppo¬ 
site  each  are  to  show  their  relative  earliness,  vei~y 


early,  early,  late. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Bush. 

Bbl. 

Unnamed  Seedlings, 

50 

75 

2.00 

5.00 

V.  E. 

Lee’s  Favorite 

50 

1.00 

4.00 

10.00 

V.  E.  Early  Maine 

50 

1.50 

4.00 

10.00 

V.  E.  Early  Mayflower 

50 

1.50 

5.00 

12.00 

V.  E. 

Boston  Market 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

V.  E.  Early  Sunrise 

50 

1.00 

2.50 

5.00 

V.  E.  Early  Harvest 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

V.  E. 

Clark’s  No.  1. 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

V.  E.  Beauty  of  Hebron 

30 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

V.  E. 

Early  Gem 

30 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

E. 

Chicago  Market 

30 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

E. 

Early  Telephone 

40 

.75 

2.00 

500 

E. 

Winslow’s  Seedling 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

E. 

Rural  Blush 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

E. 

Hall’s  E.  Peachblow 

50 

1.50 

4.00 

10.00 

L. 

Dakota  Red 

1.00 

L. 

Corless’  Matchless 

50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

L. 

Rose’s  New  Seedling  50 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L. 

Rochester  Favorite 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L. 

Vick’s  Prize 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L. 

Jordan’s  Prolific 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L. 

New  Champion 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L. 

White  Star 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L. 

Cook’s  Superb 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L. 

American  Giant 

50 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L. 

Mammoth  Pearl 

40 

.75 

1.50 

4.00 

L. 

Belle 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L. 

White  Elephant, 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L. 

Wall’s  Orange 

40 

.75 

1.00 

3.00 

L. 

Gipsey 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L. 

Conqueror 

40 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

L. 

Jones’s  Prize  Taker 

50 

By  the  pound  only. 

L. 

O.  K.  Mam.  Prolific 

50 

11 

11 

L. 

El  Paso 

50 

11 

11 

11 

L, 

Garfield 

50 

11  11 

11 

11 

L. 

State  of  Maine 

50 

11  11 

11 

11 

Special  Offer.  Four  pounds  from  the 
above  list,  your  selection,  (Dakota  Red  only  except¬ 
ed)  one  or  more  varieties,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid  for  1.25,  or  by  express,  not  prepaid,  for  50  cents. 
You  may  take  four  pounds  of  any  one  variety,  or  one 
pound  each  of  any  four,  or  two  each  of  two,  &c.  Ten 
or  more  pounds  by  express  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
Each  variety  will  be  packed  separately  and  correctly 
labeled.  Four  or  more  pecks  at  bushel  rates,  &c. 


Isaac  F.  Tillinghast, 

La  Plume,  Lack’aCo.,  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT^. 


Sedgwick  steel  Wire  Fence 


la  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 
Strong  Mat* Work  Without  Barba.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
without  inj  ury  to  either  fenoe  or  stock.  It  is  j  ust  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time. 
It  la  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
Into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  Oates,  made  of  wrought- 
Iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition) n  neatness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  beet  and 
cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Sslf-Opsnlng  Oats,  also 
Cheapest  and  Nsatest  All  Iron  Fenco.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Pont  Auger.  Also  manufac¬ 
ture  Runcll’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  Water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper. 
SEDGWICK  BROS,  M  f’rs..  Richmond  Ind. 


THE  DANIELS  COMBINED  SEED  AND  FERTI¬ 
LIZER  DRILL. — It  sows  all  seeds  and  fertilizes 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  a  strictly  force  feed.  Is 
the  latest  improved  and  best  Drill  in  the  world  for 
the  gardner  and  onion  grower,  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  its  use  can  be  obtained, 
postal  for  descriptive  circular. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO. 

Geneva, 


Send 


Ohio. 


CRAZY 

PATCH 

WORK 


How  to  Make  It;  now  to  obtain 
the  silk  for  it.  We  send  Ten  samples 
of  elegant  silk ,  all  different  and  cut  so 
as  to  make  one  10-inch  block  of  Crazy 
Patchwork,  for  25cts.;  12-incli  block, 
35cts.;  with  diagram  showing  how  it 
is  put  together. 

We  send  20  perforated  patterns, 
working  size,  of  birds,  butterflies, 
bugs,  beetles,  bees,  spiders  and  webs, 
reptiles,  Greenaway  figures,  etc.,  etc.,  and  10  sprays 
of  flowers  of  various  kinds,  all-  for  60  cts.,  with  powder 
and  distributing  pad  for  transferring,  to  ornament  the 
silk.  These  patterns  can  be  instantly  transferred  to  any 
material,  and  can  be  used  a  hundred  times  over. 

Our  book,  “How  to  Make  Home  Beautiful,” 
has  instructions  for  making  a  variety  of  patchwork, 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  many  fancy  stitches 
for  joining  and  ornamenting  the  silk.  Also,  has  illus¬ 
trations  of  all  the  Kensington  and  Arasene  stitches, 
with  instructions  for  doing  this  kind  of  embroidery  and 
for  making  many  beautiful  and  useful  articles.  It  also 
contains  a  descriptive  and  illustrated  list  of  nearly  1,000 
patterns  for  various  kinds  of  embroidery.  Price,  15  cts. 
All  the  above,  with  ten  varieties  of  silk  for  10-inch  block, 
90  cents:  with  silk  for  12-inch  block.  $1.00.  with  silk  for 
both  blocks  $1.25.  all  post-paid.  Silks  in  $1.,  $2.  and  *5. 
Oackages.  J.  L.  PATTEN,  47  Barclay  St.  New  York 


lainon  Tfl  vnil  Cut  this  out  and  return 

VTUnil  IU  lUUto  us  with  TWENTY 


A  CENTS  and  we  will  send  you  by  mai  1  VALU¬ 
ABLE  SAMPLES  of  a  new  business  which  will 
help  you  to  make  MORE  MONEY  at  once  than 
anything  else  ever  advertised.  Either  sex.  C.  E. 
Ei-lis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Special  —A  ilk  Hand¬ 
kerchief  free  to  every  one  who  answers  this  adv’t. 


WHY  PAY  10  P.C, 

For  Money  when  you  can  Get  It  for 


Money  loaned  In  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  2- cent 
stamp  for  particulars.  Michigan  l^oan  Pub. 
Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork. 

Any  lady  sending  14  2c.  stamps  for  three 
months’  subscription  to'the  Home  Guest,  our  popular/ 

Literary  Magazine,  we  will  present  free  1  package  beautiful' 
assorted  Silk  Blocks  for  patchwork,  1  package  Embroi¬ 
dery  Silk, assorted  colors,  and  a  lovely  Silk  Handkerchief, 
size  20  x  20inches.  R.  L.  SPENCER.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


*'U£E'  IO.YOU 


To  secure  trial  subscribers  to  the  “Home 
Guest,”  our  popular  illustrated  magazine, 
we  will  send  MB  ¥T»T  it  regularly 
Six  months  W  for  48  eta. 

and  send,  post  paid,  this 

xv  a  a,  xm  ,  heavy  rolled  gold, 

Wedding  King,  (warranted  5  A  ATH 

years)  and  the  Little  Wonder  2m. JJH  MW 
Time  Keeper,  a  thoroughly  reliable  teller  of 
the  time  of  day  in  a  Silver  Nickel  Case, 


TIME  KEEPER 

absolutely  FREE  as  n  present. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  Publishers  of 

Home  Guest,  Hartford,  Ct. 


WORK 


AT  HOME. 


Men, Women,  Boys, 
and  Girls  wanted  to 
start  a  new  business  at  their  own 
homes.  It  can  be  done  quietly  in 
.  daytime  or  evening  —  no  peddling,  is 
strictly  honorable,  unlike  anything  else  advertised  and  will 
bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than,anything  elBe.  From  50c. 
to  $2  made  every  evening  at  home:  or,  by  devoting  exclusive 
time  you  can  clear,  in  a  few  months,  from  *200  to  $300.  If 
sent  for  at  once,  we  wifi  send  by  return  mail  15  SAMPLES 
FREE,  that  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  10  cts.,  silver  or  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Fortunes  will  be  made  by  those  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Don’t  Bliss  this  Chance.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  !  Address  H.  M.  CHKKKY  A  CO.,  Waltham. 


This  elegant  SOLID  BING  made  of 
Heavy  18  K.  Rolled  Gold,  warran¬ 
ted  for  6  years.  Each  ring  packed  in  an 
Elegant  Velvet  Casket.  We  will  send 
Ipost-paid  one  Ring  and  Casket  for  45  e. , 
’also  give  sample  case  of  our  Beautiful 
Cards,  (you’ll  be  more  than  pleased)  also 
our  New  Illustrated  Premium  List,  Price 
List  and  agents’  terms  for  1884.  Offer  made  to  secure  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  good  till  Jan.  1,  1885.  But  8  Rings  with  Caskets 
and  one  Case  of  Cards  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.25. 
50  44  Beauties,”  all  gold  and  silver,  motto,  verse, 
roses,  lilies,  Ac.  cards,  with  your  name,  10e.,  11  packs, 
OO  and  this  gold  Ring  free.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 
k  25c.  Stamps  taken.  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerhrook,  Conn. 


GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

The  publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the  well 
known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Magazine,  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liberal  offer  for  June  :  The  person  telling  us  the  longest  verse 
in  the  Bible,  before  June  15th,  will  receive  a  Solid  Gold,  Lady  s 
Hunting  Cased  Swiss  Watch,  worth  $50.  If  there  be  more 
than  one  correct  answer,  the  second  will  receive  an  elegant  Stem- 
winding  Silver  W  atch;  the  third,  a  key-winding  Silver 
Watch.  Each  person  must  send  26  cents  with  their  answer  for 
which  they  will  receive  three  months’  subscription  to  the  Homo 
Guest,  a  50  page  Illustrated  Book  and  our  Bonanza  Premium  Col¬ 
lection  of  32  portraits  of  prominent  persons,  26  needlework  designs, 
40  popular  songs,  30  popular  games,  30  money  making  rfcy>Pt^/ri« 
chemical  experiments  and  lessons  in  magic.  Pubs.  OX  xxUJVlE 
GUEST,  HARTFORD,  CONN.  SPECIAL  :  An  lmita- 
tion  Steel  Engraving  of  Washington,  size  15  1-2  x  16  inches,  ire© 
to  the  first  1000  persons  answering  this  advertisement. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  ita  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  bo  strong  is  my  faith  in  its  efficacy, 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE, together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex¬ 
press  &  P,  0.  address,  DR.  T,  A.  6LQCVM,  101  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y» 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

BULL  DOG 

rLATED  AND  RUBBER , 

Rifled  Cast  Steel  Barrel. 

SELF- 
COCKING 


$1.50. 


MAILED 
PREPAID. 

32,  38  or  44  calibre,  2>£  inch, . .  $4  50 
4 Vz  inch  Barrel,  either  calibre  5  OO 
6  in.  Bar.,  Army  size,  38 or  44  cal.  5  50 

FLOBERT  RIFLES. 

44  Remington  System, pistol  grip, 

24  inch  barrel,  rifled,  6%  lbs. 
weight,  uses  ball  caps,  also 
22  calibre  cartridges,  price..  $8 
33  Same  style, lighter,  plain  stock  6 
48  Flobert  Rifle,  for  ball  caps  only  A 
67  Better  quality,  new  extractor  5 


SMITH  &  WESSON 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

SELF-COCKING  REVOLVER, 

Bins,  or  Plated  and  Rubber. 

Mailed  Prepaid 

inch  jfc  to  a iiy  Town  in  (ho 

5  ^  United 

States. 


STEVENS  RIFLES. 

22,  32,  38  or  44  calibre. 

24  inch  Barrel. 

1,  Open  Sight . $20  00 

4,  Combined  Globe  Sights  23  00 
6, Vernier  Sight,  to  hiuge  down 
on  stock.  Open  Rear  Sight 
and  Beach  Front  8ight  to 
hinge  down  on  Barrel  $26  CO 
6,  Like  No.  5,  with  handsome 

Curly  Stock . $27  00 

Rifles  over  24  inch  and  P 

Send  Tour  1  e.  P.  Stamps 

for  100  pnirn  Cntiiloirup. 


32  calibre,  rubber  $10  75 
32  cal.,  engraved  &  ivory  $|3  75 
32  cal.,  engraved  &  pearl  (5  25 

38  calibre,  rubber .  12  00 

38  cal.,  engraved  &  ivory  |g  OO 
38  cal.,  engraved  &  pearl  |0  50 
44  calibre,  rubber,  6  shot*  \J  QQ 
Single  act’n  rev.$l  less  than  d’ble. 
All  the  Pistols  here  advertised  arc  warranted 

Kf)  - - -  of  most  superior  quality.  NONE  BETTER. 

S0  SERIES  C  —Above  co.  Is  % acte.ULe.  For  sttnpli<,ity  ,,crur„,y  ^ 

WATERBURY  WATCH  beats  the  world.  Stem  winding 
OO  |  delivered  Free  in  any  Town  in  the  U.  S.  for  $3.50,  Six  for  $18.00. 

No.  44f1}oflet 


Stevens  &  Co.  make  the  best  Shooting  Arms  in  the  world.  No  Rifle  or  PocktT 

?r,+!foCtn  neave  th?lr  lac^ory  until  by  actual  test  at  50  feet  it  puts  every  sho 
into  a  bulls-eye  about  the  size  of  a  nickel  5  cent,  piece.  The  Pocket  Rifle  costs 

'ets  over1^  inrt?’enn+12  T’  rv iu*  18  in‘  16.50,  Hunter’s  Pet,  lb  in.  18.00 
ets  over  18  inch  cost  extra^22  calibre,  $1.00,  32,  38  and  44  cal.,  50  cents  per  inch. 

CHAS.  FOLSOM*  I  ff6  Chambers  St..  New  York- 


This  Cut  is  One -half  Full  Size 


WW  SOMETHING  NEW,  -ffif 

Now  we  have  got  it !  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 

S.  I.  HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPER 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 
First  Class  Every  Way.  Blade  is  Solid  Steel, 

Oil  Tempered,  %  inch  wide,  J4  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges.  A  Child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  Itisas  Indispecsiblo  in  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  vegetable  Garden, 
as  the  Aze  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVEBY  WOED  OF  IT! 

It  repays  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  When  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom,  in 
the  household.  Prise,  post  Paid,  50  ets. 

Sold  Wholesale  and 
Retail  by  j  jp  TlLLINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co., 

Penn ’a. 


HOLD  ON  THERE  BILLY 

Let  me  take  that  Weeder 
and  catch  up  with  you,  while 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  bo 
fast,  tool  No  more  finger 
weeding  for  me! 


iiJJij 


▼OXa*  ▼. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ruhlmann’s  Wheel  Hoe 

Is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  MostPerfectWeeder  in  Use. 

It  will  do  the  work  of  8  men  with  the. common  hoe.  Embraces 
all  points  requisite  to  make  a  capital  tool.  The  Handles  can 
be  raised  to  suit.  Kni/e  Blades  set  to  any  pitch,  and  from 
7  to  16  inches  in  width,  and  when  in  working  order  is 
firm  and  strong,  with  nothing  to  become  loose  or  sha¬ 
ky.  This  implement  has  not  only  given  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction, but  is  pronounced  unequaled  by  all  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  \v'c  have  sold  many 
with  the  privilege  of  returning,  and  never 
have  had  one  returned.  Parties  who  use 
them  have  nothing  but  praise  of  their 
superior  qualities. 


vK" 


ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  PA. 


Satisfactory  reference  given.  For  illustrated  Bock, 
address  OSCOOD  St  CO.,BINCH AMTON.N.Y. 


KING’S  HAY  CARRIER 
j  Speaks  for  Itself. 

The  many  Farmers 
that  use  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  I  sell  direct  to  tho 
farmers  and  make  the  price  very 
low.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and 
price-list.  Geo. W.  King,  Marion.  O. 


‘Singer’  Machines  only 

Including  an  $8.00  set 
'extra  attachments  of  „ 
pieces  and  needles,- oil  and 


.115 


usual  outfit  of  12  pieces  with  each. 

Guaranteed  perfect.  War¬ 
ranted  5  years.  Handsome, 
durable,  quiet  ana  light  running. 
Don’t  pay  $30  to  $50  for  machines  no 
better.  W  e  wil  1  send  ours  anvwhere  on 
trial  before  paying.  Circulars  rree. 
Save  $15  to  $35  by  addressing 
7  Third  Ave. ,  Chicago,  Ilia 


CO..  47 


$1000  REWARD 

For  any  machine  hulling  and  cleaning  lit  for 
market  as  much  Clover  Seed  in  one 


Double 

Huller.  It 
boa  made 

$100 
often 
IN 


ILLC8TRATEU 

Pamphlet  mailed  FREE.  " 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO. 
NEWARK,  O. 


MONARCH  HORSE  HOE 

MCULllimiKED 


For  Hoeing  &  Hilling  Potatoes, 

Corn,  Onions,  Beets,  > 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c. 


SENT  ON 

30  Days’ 

TEST  TRIAL 


An  immense  saving  of  labor  and  money, 
guarantee  a  boy  eon  cultivate  and  hoe 
and  hill  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  15  times  as 
easy  and  vast  as  one  man  can  the  old  wav. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  AGEXTS 
WANTED.  Mention  this  papcis  Addreu 

Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  206  State  Si,Chieago.DI 


. "  - I™— |  FURROWER 
SPil  fc*  MARKER 


choked 


Bans  Steadily. 


LtiljnstableRnimdrs 
anil  Marker.  ~ 


-X 

03 

Opens  a  S"  rs 

_  better  row  >5 

/either  soft  or  hard  £5 

ground  than  any  other  Marker. 


Gauge 
adjustable 
to  all  inequal^ 
ities  of  ground 

I  .eaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2)£  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

'■Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business  -  Id 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.’ 'J.S.Collins,Moorestown,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
:heap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.Coy,  Prea.  Wash.  Co.(N.Y.)  Agr  Society 

K.W.DOUGHTEN  *B  urUngton 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLAN 


VOL.  S. 

JUNE,  1884. 

I'll 

SEED-TIME  MB  HARVEST. 


WILL  HEAVEN  BE? 

BY  MRS.  M,  J.  SMITH. 


song  we  sing  while  toiling, 

Es  so  full  of  strength  and  sweetness, 
What  will  be  the  heavenly  music, 
When  we  hear  it  in  completeness? 

If  the  light  that  here  is  given, 

Is  so  precious  to  our  eyes, 

What  will  be  the  light  eternal 
When  its  glorious  dawn  shall  rise? 

If  an  earthly  joy  so  lifts  us 
That  we  lose  our  present  pain, 
What  will  be  the  joy  ecstatic. 

When  a  Crown  and  Harp  we  gain  ? 
Chicago ,  III. 


VACATION. 

BY  J.  W.  VAN  KIRK. 


Vacation!  What  a  charm  in  the  word, 
or  rather  what  bright  anticipations  are  em¬ 
bodied  with  it.  Looked  for  happiness 
realized,  is  what  John  Ammon  and  Harry 
Bateman  thought,  as  they  reclined  one 
bright  morning  along  a  creek,  which  flowed 
through  the  farm  owned  by  Harry’s  father, 
fishing  rods  in  hand. 

John  was  eighteen  and  Harry  nineteen 
years  of  age.  A  greater  contrast  between 
two  boys  is  seldom  seen.  John  was  an 
Apollo  in  face  and  figure,  dark  hair  and 
eyes;  Harry  a  light  blond,  angular  in  face 
and  form,  yet  with  a  firmness  around  his 
mouth  showing  strength  of  character. 

John  Ammon’s  father  was  wealthy,  and 
his  son  so  far  as  manual  labor  was  con¬ 
cerned,  had  but  a  slight  idea  of  it.  Not  so 
Harry  Bateman.  Brought  up  on  the  farm 
among  the  rugged  hills  of  New  York,  work 
to  him  was  a  necessity.  Nevertheless,  the 
boys  were  fast  friends,  and  John  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  spend  vacation  with 
Harry. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Harry,  this  is  fine  sport, 
isn’t  it?”  and  John  threw  himself  upon  his 
back,  and  gazed  upward  through  the  tree 
tops  bending  over  them. 

“Much  better  than  our  fishing  excnrsion 
from  school  last  fall,”  said  Harry,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  detaching  a  fine  fish  from 
his  hook. 

“I  think  so;  such  parties  I  detest.  Give 
me  a  pole  like  this  — cut  from  the  bank  of  a 
creek— before  all  the  reed  poles  in  the  state. 


And,  then,  to  be  out  a  morning  like  this 
is  something  like  living.  You  have  never 
been  out  of  the  country  except  the  last  year 
while  at  school,  Harry  ?” 

“Not  of  any  account,  perhaps  a  day  or 
two  at  a  time.” 

“Well,  I,  for  one,  count  you  a  lucky  fel¬ 
low.  I  know  the  town  boys  deride  the 
country  boys  for  want  of  grace  and  man¬ 
ners,  but  it  is  through  ignorance,  for  they 
do  not  know  what  they  lose  by  living  in 
the  city.” 

“I  like  the  country  the  best,  yet  life  in  the 
cities  has  advantages  not  to  be  despised.” 

“I  know,  Harry;  but  where  in  the  city 
can  you  spend  a  morning  so  agreeable  as 
this  ?  See  how  the  dew  sparkles  in  the  sun! 
Look  at  the  water  falling  over  yon  ledge 
of  rocks,  and  listen  how  redbreast  sings! 
Do  you  know  a  robin  comes  each  morning 
and  evening  and  sings  on  the  top  of  the 
cedar  tree  by  our  window?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Even  before  I  left  home  for 
school  I  remember  its  coming.  I  often 
thought  how  happy  it  seemed.” 

“Harry,  I  believe  I  am  a  poet,  I  so  love 
to  sit  and  dream.  Do  you  know,  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten  a  stanza  upon  this  same  robin.  If  you 
promise  not  to  tell  any  one  I  will  read  it  to 
you.  Do  not  laugh,  though,  should  it  prove 
too  faulty.” 

“I’ll  not,  John.  I  think  one  reason  why 
we  have  been  such  good  friends  is  because 
we  sympathize  with  one  another’s  failings.” 

“Thanks,  Harry,”  said  John,  sitting  up, 
and  grasping  Harry’s  hand  warmly.  “I’ll 
remember  those  words  years  to  come. 
Here’s  the  stanza: 

Among  the  wildwoods’  merry  scenes, 

A  robin  sits  and  idly  swings; 

With  happy  notes  he  fills  the  air, 

And  hallows  homes  already  fair; 

And  eve’s  and  morn’s  the  brighter  seem, 

For  love’s  abroad  when  robin  sings.” 

Before  Harry  could  give  an  opinion  of 
the  poem,  a  form  rose  above  the  bushes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  a  voice  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“The  last  rose  of  summer!” 

“The  first  rose  of  spring,  if  I  may  judge,” 
said  John,  laughing  at  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  and  queer  tone  and  voice  of  the  speak¬ 


er. 


“Anyhow  I  just  got  up,”  he  said. 
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“It  is  Paul  Woods.  He  was  injured  by 
a  fall  from  a  wagon.  Humor  him  in  what 
he  says,”  said  Harry  in  an  undertone  to 
John.  Then  aloud: 

“Is that  you,  Paul?  Where  have  you 
been  ?  I  haven’t  seen  you  since  I  have  been 
home.” 

“You  were  at  school,  Harry,  wasn’t 
you?”  questioned  Paul,  in  a  pleased  tone, 
crossing  the  creek. 

“Yes.  I  came  home  about  a  week  ago.” 

“I  hardly  knew  you.  Who  is  this  with 
you  who  writes  poetry?  I  love  poetry.” 

“It  is  a  school-mate,  John  Ammon.  He 
spends  vacation  with  me.” 

“I  am  glad  to  know  you,  Paul,”  said 
John,  extending  his  hand  which  Paul  grasp¬ 
ed  warmly,  “I  know  we  shall  be  friends.” 

“I  have  no  friends  now,”  he  said.  “The 
boys  laugh  at  me — they  didn’t  use  to  do 
so — and  I  live  with  the  birds.” 

A  mist  filled  John’s  eyes  as  he  heard  the 
hidden  wail  in  the  boys  voice. 

“I’ll  be  your  friend,  Paul.  You  like 
poetry  and  so  do  I;  won’t  you  learn  me 
some  ?” 

“I  do  not  go  to  school,  and  you  must 
know  more  than  I,  but  since  you  are  my 
friend  I  will  try  and  please  you.  Listen: 

He  drew  off  the  broad-rimmed  hat  which 
he  wore,  and  looking  upward  chanted 
rather  than  spoke : 

“I  love  to  see  the  little  birds, 

And  list  their  twit’ring  ’rouud  their  hearths. 
There’s  music  in  their  gentle  words; 

They’re  God’s  own  angels  here  on  earth.” 

The  boys  remained  silent  after  Paul 
ceased  speaking,  impressed  by  the  words  he 
had  uttered. 

“Do  you  like  it?”  asked  Paul  after  a 
short  pause. 

“Very  much,  Paul,”  returned  Harry. 

“You  need  not  attend  school,”  said  John. 
“Few  could  compose  anything  better,  off¬ 
hand,  than  you  have  done.” 

“I’m  glad  it  pleases  you,”  answered  Paul. 
Then  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  he 
said:  “If  you  wish,  I  will  show  you  where 
the  birds  build  their  nests — make  their 
homes.” 

“Shall  we  go,  Harry?”  asked  John  with 
some  eagerness,  turning  to  his  friend,  “or 
^iall  we  fish?” 

“I  don’t  care,  we  can  fish  again.” 


“I  know  of  better  places  to  fish  than 
this,”  said  Paul,  looking  wise.  “Bring  your 
lines  along;  I’ll  show  you  where  I  watch 
and  feed  them.  I  have  never  taken  any 
one  there,  but  you  are  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  boys;  I’ll  show  you.  Come.” 

The  boys  followed  their  guide,  who  led 
them  up  the  bank  where  the  hemlock  trees 
met  overhead,  along  paths  worn  in  the 
shelving  rocks  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  at 
last  paused  close  to  the  body  of  a  large  hem¬ 
lock,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  storms, 
and  pointing  towards  a  straggling  bough 
which  still  depended  from  the  trunk,  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Awake,  and  hear  the  robin  sing.” 

John  and  Harry,  a  little  startled  by  the 
abrupt  exclamation,  peared  ahead  where 
Paul  pointed,  and  there  among  the  gnarled 
branches  saw  the  nest  of  a  robin,  the  head 
of  the  bird  protruding  over  the  edge. 

Paul  now  commenced  to  whistle — to  im¬ 
itate  in  a  low  key  the  notes  of  a  robin,  and 
after  several  sharp  glances  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  the  bird  hopped  off  its  nest, 
and  perching  on  the  shattered  top  of  the 
tree  trunk,  sent  forth  a  carrol  that  was 
delightful  to  hear. 

“Bravo,  Paul,”  whispered  John,  “You 
are  a  veritable  charmer.” 

“Hush!”  returned  he,  motioning  them 
back.  “Do  not  make  a  noise.  We  must 
not  alarm  the  bird,  else  it  will  leave  the 
nest  and  the  eggs  will  get  cold.” 

Leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  robin's  nest 
and  winding  in  and  out  among  the  bushes 
they  soon  came  to  a  place  free  from  under¬ 
wood. 

“Up  there  is  a  crow’s  nest,”  said  Paul, 
showing  them  a  large  pine.  “Now  hide 
behind  these  bushes,  and  I  will  try  and 
bring  some  crows  here.” 

He  commenced  to  “caw”  like  a  crow,  and 
soon  three  or  four  crows  flew  to  the  tree 
tops  around  them  and  set  up  loud  cries. 

Still  motioning  the  boys  to  keep  quiet  and 
follow,  he  led  them  a  few  rods  further 
where  a  group  of  large  trees  were  standing, 
and  by  barking  after  the  manner  of  a 
squirrel,  soon  gave  some  three  or  four  con¬ 
fidence  enough  to  show  themselves. 

“Arn’t  they  cunning?”  said  Paul  in  a 
whisper.  “See  how  soon  they  can  hide!” 
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He  shook  a  small  bush,  and  almost  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought  each  squirrel  dis¬ 
appeared  from  s  ight. 

“Why  did  you  scare  them?”  asked  John 
and  Harry  in  a  breath. 

“Oh,  they  will  soon  be  out  again,”  re¬ 
turned  Paul,  and  I  wish  to  show  you  where 
I  feed  the  fish.  Gather  all  the  bugs  and 
worms  you  can,  now,  so  we  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give  them.” 

“All  right,”  said  John,  commencing  to 
search;  “but  I  could  watch  those  squirrels 
for  hours.  I  should  like  to  see  them  at 
play.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  Harry;”  “but  Paul 
will  come  with  us  again  and  then  we  can 
see  them.  Can’t  we,  Paul  ?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  We  will  look  at  the  fish 
now,  and  come  another  time  to  see  the 
squirrels,” 

“Now,”  said  Paul,  as  they  neared  the 
creek,  ‘  ‘keep  very  quiet  and  we  shall  soon 
see  some  nice  big  fellows.” 

He  wound  his  way  through  the  hanging 
branches  of  the  hemlocks,  growing  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  at  last  paused  where 
the  water  had  worn  its  way  through  and 
sunder  the  dark  slate  rocks. 

The  boys  peered  over  the  bank  and  saw 
.the  water,  not  over  a  foot  in  depth,  lying 
calm  and  clear  as  crystal.  Very  few  fish, 
.and  those  mostly  small  were  to  be  seen, 
but  when  Paul  commenced  to  throw  down 
the  bugs  and  worms  they  had  collected, 
numerous  fish,  some  of  them  over  a  foot  in 
length,  came  swimming  from  under  the 
ledge. 

“There  are  two  large  ones — I  call  them 
the  king  and  queen — in  this  pool,”  said 
Paul.  “Keep  a  good  lookout  for  them, 
they  are  more  shy  than  the  rest.  Ah!”  said 
he,  after  scanning  the  stream,  “there  they 
come.”  ^  i 

John  and  Harry  looked  where  Paul  in¬ 
dicated  and  saw  a  row  of  ripples  in  the 
form  of  a  V.,  moving  towards  them  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  pool  where  the  water 
was  deeper. 

A  commotion  now  took  place  among  the 
school  of  smaller  fish,  and  they  were  seen 
to  dart  away  as  though  they  knew  an  enemy 
was  coming,  and  a  moment  later,  two  fish, 
both  near  twenty-five  inches  long,  swam 


into  sight  and  stopped  side  by  side.  Two 
finer  specimens  of  the  piscatorial  tribe  are 
seldom  seen,  and  the  boy's  eyes  sparkled  as 
they  viewed  them. 

“What*beauties!”  said  Harry.  “I  did  not 
think  there  were  any  in  the  creek  as  large  as 
those.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  haul  those  fellows 
out,  though  ?”  and  in  his  eagerness  to  get 
a  better  view,  John  displaced  a  small  rock 
which  rolled  into  the  water  with  a  splash. 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  in  the 
water,  a  large  wave  rolled  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek  and  receded,  and  when 
the  surface  settled  down  to  its  usual  calm, 
there  was  not  a  fin  in  sight. 

John  looked  blankly  at  the  water,  as  he 
realized  what  he  had  done,  but  Paul  and 
Harry  only  laughed,  while  the  former  said: 

“Never  mind,  John,  I’ll  take  you  to  other 
fishing  grounds.” 

Yes,  but  I  have  given  you  all  our  bait  to 
feed  those  overgrown  specimens  that  have 
just  disappeared.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  think  I  can  soon  find  enough 
to  last  you  to-day,  anyhow.  Come  !” 

Chatting  gaily,  the  boys  started  for 
another  pool.  As  Paul  drew  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  ahead,  John  said: 

“Harry,  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  spent  a  day 
more  enjoyable  than  this.” 

“It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  proficient 
Paul  is  in  imitating  birds  and  animals.  I 
like  his  company.  You  always  learn  some¬ 
thing  by  being  with  him.” 

“How  changeable  he  is — not  over  five 
minutes  in  any  one  mood.” 

“He  has  many  trials,  too,  poor  boy,  and 
he  generally  travels  around  by  himself.” 

‘  ‘His  ways  are  agreeable,  at  least,  and  I 
shall  try  and  improve  my  acquaintance 
with  him.” 

“You  will  not  regret  it,”  said  Harry;  “and 
I  promise  you  he  will  find  other  amuse¬ 
ments  for  us  before  the  day  closes.” 

And  he  did.  To  narrate  all  of  them  would 
occupy  too  much  time.  Suffice  is  to  say 
that  their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  lasted  not  only  through  the 
two  weeks  vacation,  but  for  many  years, 
and  proved  of  mutual  benefit  to  both. 

Paul  still  lives  in  the  woods  among  the 
mountains,  and  proves  himself  an  adept  in 
guiding  pleasure  seekers  to  the  best  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  grounds,  but  none  are  more 
welcome  to  his  haunts  than  John  Ammon 
and  Harry  Bateman  when  they  take  their 
summer  vacation. 
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EMINENT  INVENTORS. 

t.  Isaac  Pitman.  2.  Richard  M.  Hoe.  3.  Thos.  A.  Edison.  4.  Geo.  M.  Pullman.  5.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 


SEED-TIME  A!©  HARVEST. 


MY  POCKET-BOOK. 


E’er  since  I  was  a  brawing  lad 
Ye’ve  been  the  truest  friend  I’ve  had, 

My  pocket-book! 

And  though  your  merits  now  I  trace, 
You’ve  led  me  many  a  sorry  race, 

By  hiding  fast  in  hole  or  nook, 

My  pocket-book! 

When  you  for  hours,  I  failed  to  find, 

You  made  me  doubtful  of  my  kind, 

My  pocket-book ! 

I’ve  looked  in  many  an  honest  eye, 

A  trace  of  conscious  guilt  to  spy, 

That  I,  with  truth  might  say,  “You  took 
My  pocket-book  I” 

Through  you  I’ve  paid  some  honest  debts, 
And  yet  have  some  vain  regrets, 

My  pocket-book! 

For  though  I’ve  given  of  your  store, 

I  own  I  might  have  given  more 
When  prompted  by  a  suffering  look, 

My  pocket-book! 

While  you  stand  by  me  I  shall  know 
No  lack  of  friendship  as  I  go, 

My  pocket-book  1 

Unless  your  walls  should  empty  be, 

Then  summer  friends  would  quickly  flee, 
And  I  subsist  by  hook  or  crook, 

My  pocket-book! 

But  I  shall  try  to  keep  you  full, 

By  many  a  tug,  and  many  a  pull, 

My  pocket  book  1 
By  honest  work  and  labor  grand, 

For  labor  crowns  the  teeming  land, 

For  poverty  I  scarce  could  brook. 

My  pocket-book! 

—Mrs  M.  A.  Kidder ,  in  Demore&Vs  Monthly. 


How  do  the  Boys  Spend  their 
Evenings  ? 


It  is  quite  a  common  practice  for  the 
farmers’  boys  and  hired  men  to  start  off 
immediately  after  supper  for  the  nearest 
village,  from  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  away, 
and  loaf  around  some  corner  grocery  where 
cigars,  tobacco  and  small  drinks  are  freely 
indulged  in  and  gaming  and  other  very 
bad  habits  are  readily  acquired.  Of  all  the 
crops  raised  upon  a  farm  the  farmers’  boys 
themselves  are  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  farmer  should  study,  above  all 
things,  to  make  a  success  of  it,  if  lie  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  bringing  up  some  boys. 
Then  let  him  above  all  things,  study  to  keep 
his  boys  at  home  evenings,  and  furnish 
plenty  of  reading  matter  and  other  attrac¬ 


tions  which  will  make  them  contented  and 
happy  without  seeking  the  society  which 
is  found  at  the  village  groceries. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  in 
speaking  of  the  evils  which  result  from 
habitual  village  loafing,  says:  “We  once 
knew  a  farmer  who  had  a  good  farm  of  120 
acres  given  to  him,  and  eighteen  years 
later  died  about  two  thousand  dollars  in 
debt.  He  averaged  four  nights  a  week 
spent  at  the  grocery  or  post-office  one  and 
a  quarter  miles  from  home.  These  four 
evenings  a  week,  for  eighteen  years,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  some  special  branch 
of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  would  have 
made  him  an  authority  and  a  man  of  note, 
and  opened  up  to  him  an  entire  new  world 
of  thought,  of  which  he  died  in  utter  ignor¬ 
ance.” 

And  this  is  stating  only  the  mildest  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  common  habit  of  village 
loafing.  Loss  of  time  and  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  consequent  loss  of  property  - 
A  much  greater  evil  result  is  the  loss  of 
character  and  health,  and  the  bad  habits 
which  our  boys  are  sure  to  pick  up  in  such 
company. 

i^i - 

Testing  Seeds. 


Treating  this  subject  from  an  amateur 
stand -point  would  naturally  lead  one  into 
the  experimental.  The  old  theories  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  past  may  have  answered 
for  their  age,  but  the  present  horticul¬ 
turist  must  make  improvements  on  the 
past.  Our  time  is  so  limited;  our  seasons 
so  short,  we  must  bring  to  our  aid  all  of 
the  improved  methods  now  known  by  the 
advanced  gardeners  of  our  time.  Although 
we  differ,  yet  in  these  differences  we 
make  progress.  The  testing  of  seeds  before 
general  planting  is  now  essential;  no  gar¬ 
dener  or  seedsman  thinks  of  taking  his 
chances  on  untested  seed.  The  testing  and 
culture  of  seeds  and  plants  by  the  amateur 
is  taught  with  more  or  less  of  a  loss,  and 
sometimes  these  losses  are  in  the  end  our 
best  teachers.  The  comparative  sizes  of 
seeds  is  remarkable.  For  instance,  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  Petunias  or  Calceo¬ 
laria  seed  is  so  small,  a  mere  speck  like  a 
point  of  a  pin ;  while  a  kernel  of  corn  is  a 
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thousand  times  larger.  Now  tlieir  ‘  differ¬ 
ence  in  treatment  is  almost  as  great  as 
their  difference  in  size.  Now  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  is  the  matter  I  wish  to  treat. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  three  essentials 
in  the  germination  of  seeds,  to  wit:  First, 
a  fine  humus  soil,  whether  it  be  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  prepared  boxes. 

Second,  heat  and  darkness. 

Third,  moisture. 

These  are  the  natural  requirements  of  all 
Seeds.  Without  these  germination  is  a  fail¬ 
ure.  The  old  saying,  “Test  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  to  that  which  has  proved  good.” 
I  will  give  you  my  mode  of  testing  seeds, 
and  their  after  treatment.  (Such  as  are 
usually  planted  in  our  home  gardens.)  First 
is  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  For  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  peppers  and  cel¬ 
ery,  I  use  a  soil  composed  as  follows :  i  leaf 
mould,  i  sand  and  d  soil  from  a  spent  hot¬ 
bed;  mix  these  thoroughly,  then  pass 
through  a  medium  coarse  sieve.  For  start¬ 
ing  buds  in  doors  I  use  fiats  or  boxes  made 
from  soap  boxes,  sawed  twice  in  too;  a  box 
two  inches  deep  is  deep  enough;  now  place 
a  layer  of  spagnam  moss  over  the  bottom, 
then  fill  two-thirds  full  of  soil,  press  down 
well,  then  water  copiously,  then  sift  dry 
moss  to  the  depth  of  $  inch,  now  fill  the  box 
with  fine  soil  well  pressed  down;  now  mark 
lines  i  inch  deep  and  inches  apart;  for 
cabbage  and  tomatoes  sow  seed  I  inch 
apart:  press  the  soil  evenly;  now  sift  dry 
moss  to  the  depth  of  4  inch,  then  water 
and  set  in  a  temperature  of  65  to  75  degrees; 
if  you  have  a  number  you  can  pile  them  on 
top  of  each  other.  Good  cabbage  seed  will 
germinate  in  from  4  to  6  days,  tomatoes 
6  to  10  days.  This  is  the  plan  on  which  we 
test  all  seeds,  both  flowers  and  vegetables; 
the  depth  of  planting  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  vitality  of  the  seeds. 

For  out-door  seed-bed  I  would  dispense 
with  the  bottom  layer  of  moss;  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil  and  have  it  free  from 
lumps.  For  celery  I  would  sow  in  boxes 
same  as  for  cabbage,  only  use  more  sand  on 
top  of  the  seed;  sow  seed  i  of  an  inch  deep 
as  soon  as  your  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work  and  your  seed  commenced  to  germi¬ 
nate  ;  sow  seed  and  sand  in  drills  in  open 
ground. 


RECAPITULATION. 

To  the  querist  the  use  of  sphagnam  moss 
is  a  my  stery,  to  the  advanced  gardener  it  is 
essential  to  success;  in  application  it  is  of 
a  three-fold  nature,  it  holds  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure;  the  second  layer  is  for  the  small  root¬ 
lets  to  branch  out  in ;  it  being  of  a  humas 
nature,  they  early  penetrate  it,  and  if  you 
wish  to  use  any  stimulant  bone  dust 
can  readily  be  mixed  with  the  moss, 
and  give  the  plant  more.  Now  as  to  top 
layer  of  moss,  it  is  lighter,  and  retains  heat 
and  moisture  better  than  soil. 

TREATMENT  OF  SEEDLINGS. 

The  transplanting  of  cabbage  and  toma¬ 
toes  is  an  essential  thing,  especially  of  the 
latter.  I  transplant  when  the  second  leaves 
are  well  out.  I  prepare  a  flat  similar  to  my 
seed-box,  omitting  the  moss:  I  fill  the  box 
two-thirds  full  of  soil,  with  a  little  dry 
moss  mixed,  also  a  little  bone  dust;  I  then 
use  a  cutter  some  three  inches  wide,  and 
planed  to  an  edge  as  long  as  your  flat  is 
wide;  in  its  application  1  insert  the  edge  of 
the’ cutter  one  inch  deep,  then  draw  it 
towards  me,  making  a  channel  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep  and  slightly  in¬ 
clined  ;  now  with  a  narrow  trowel  take  up 
your  plants  by  inserting  it  about  one  inch 
under  the  plants  and  lift  them  out.  Do  not 
pull  your  plants,  it  breaks  the  small  root¬ 
lets.  Now  take  the  plants  in  your  left  hand 
and  place  in  the  trench  one  inch  apart. 
Now  with  your  cutter,  placed  some  two 
inches  from  the  first  trench,  draw  the  soil 
close  to  the  plant;  then  turn  your  cutter 
flat  down  and  press  the  soil  down  on  your 
plants,  repeat  this  until  your  box  is  full; 
now  water  thoroughly  and  set  in  the  shade 
for  a  day  or  two;  do  not  water  until  the  soil 
looks  dry  on  the  surface;  too  much  water  is 
apt  to  damp  off  your  plants.  Now  this  is 
the  process  I  adopted  with  all  my  plants 
from  seed.  Tomatoes  I  transplant  as  often 
as  every  two  weeks. 

TIME  TO  SOW  SEEDS. 

We  differ  so  much  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is 
right.  Our  climate  is  so  changeable,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  spring  months,  what  might 
do  for  last  spring,  would  not  for  this  ;  even 
Yennor  missed  it.  My  plan  is  this :  for  early 
cabbage  I  sow  in  flats  the  second  week  in 
March;  for  early  celery  I  sow  from  the  15th 


to  the  20th  of  March ;  Tomatoes,  a  few 
about  the  20  of  March;  for  main  crop  from 
April  1st  to  25.  Tomato  plants  quickly 
grown  are  preferable  to  stunted  ones.  For 
hot-bed  treatment  I  would  sow  in  flats  and 
place  them  on  the  soil ;  from  the  10th  to  the 
15th  of  April  is  soon  enough  for  this  climate. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preparation  and  cultivation  involves 
a  system  of  management  whereby  the 
growing  plant  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
slightest  check  from  the  time  the  seed  ger¬ 
minates  until  the  crop  is  matured.  The 
first  operation  is  to  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  ground  before  sowing. 

E.  W.  Turner ,  Newton  Falls,  0. 


Gold  Dust. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Never  work  about  peas  when  the  vines 
are  wet.  It  injures  them  greatly. 

Plant  Lima  and  other  flat  beans  with  the 
eyes  downward. 

Strawberries  require  more  water  and 
manure  than  they  usually  get. 

The  best  remedy  for  cabbage  worms  is 
very  early  planting,  heavy  manuring  and 
thorough  cultivation. 

If  cut  woror.s  infest  the  garden,  lay  pieces 
of  boards  about.  The  worm  will  take 
refuge  under  the  boards  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  may  then  be  killed. 

Burn  stubble  and  sow  wheat  late  if  you 
fear  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Dusting  the  leaves  with  white  hellebore 
powder  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  goose¬ 
berry  span  worm.  Be  careful  that  you  do 
not  inhale  the  powder. 

The  most  essential  point  about  lightning- 
rods  is  that  they  extend  down  to  ground 
always  moist. 

If  you  have  swallowed  poison  of  any 
kind,  drink  instantly  half  a  glass  of  cool 
water  into  which  a  heaping  teaspoouful 
each  of  common  salt  and  ground  mustard 
has  been  stirred. 

A  three-penny  nail  is  one  inch  long;  a 
twelve-penny  nail  is  three  inches  long. 

Be  sure  of  the  title  to  land  before  you 
buy  it. 

Bright  brains  and  brown  hands  never 
complain  of  bad  luck  on  the  farm. 


Believe  no  man  in  a  horse  trade. 

Reduce  contracts,  especially  leases,  to 
writing. 

An  agreement  without  consideration  is 
void. 

A  carload  is  20,000  pounds;  340  bushels 
of  wheat,  460  of  corn,  680  of  oats,  400  of 
barley,  360  of  apples,  480  of  Irish  potatoes 
and  360  of  sweet  potatoes. 

A  box  four  inches  square  and  four  and 
one-eighth  inches  deep  contains  one  quart. 

Twenty-eight  bushels  of  bituminous  coal 
make  a  ton. 

i 

Do  not  purchase  a  horse  that  has  not  a 
wide  forehead  and  a  large  nostril. 

The  best  cure  for  colic  in  horses  is  the 
palm  of  your  hand  full  of  turpentine,  rub¬ 
bed  against  the  upper  gums  and  the  inside 
of  the  upper  lip  of  the  horse,  and  his  breast 

bathed  with  the  same.  If  not  relieved  in 
one  hour,  repeat  the  dose. 

Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  timothy  hay 
a  year  in  the  mow  or  stack,  or  700  cubic 
feet  newly  stacked,  make  a  ton;  nine  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  feet  of  clover,  new,  or  700  cubic 
feet  stacked  some  time,  weigh  a  ton. 

For  hoven  give  chloride  of  lime  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  four  drachms ;  or  give  a 
teaspoonful  of  pulverized  charcoal  in  one- 
half  pint  of  milk  or  water,  sweetened  with 
a  little  molasses,  every  fifteen  minutes  un¬ 
til  the  animal  is  relieved. 

Concentrate  your  efforts  on  a  small  area, 
thus  economizing  materials  and  stock. 

The  best  preventive  of  and  remedy  for 
sore  shoulders  in  horses,  is  to  wash  them 
clean  each  night  after  the  harness  is  re¬ 
moved  and  then  bathe  them  with  strong 
salt  water. 

The  older  and  larger  an  animal  becomes 
the  more  food  is  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  gro'vth.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
larger  the  body  the  greater  the  waste  to  be 
supplied  by  matter  assimilated  from  the 
food. 

The  doctor  will  ride  on  and  sigh  and  sigh 
if  he  sees  you  have  a  good  garden. 

In  warm  weather  feed  fowls  principally 
oats,  or  varieties  of  food  containing  but  lit¬ 
tle  fattening  properties.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  ailments  of  poultry  may  be  traced  to 
errors  in  their  diet,  the  water  they  drink, 
or  the  filthy  condition  of  their  houses. 


The  best  remedy  for  stomach-ache  is  to 
sip  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  strong  salt  water 
every  ten  minutes. 

“Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hus¬ 
bandry.” 

Eggs  may  be  kept  from  one  to  four  years 
by  this  method:  Stir  one-half  peck  of  fresh 
slacked  lime  into  four  gallons  of  water; 
strain  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  add  ten 
ounces  of  salt  and  three  of  cream  tartar, 
mixing  thoroughly.  It  is  better  if  allowed 
to  stand  two  weeks  before  using.  Pack 
the  eggs  in  stone  jars,  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble,  taking  care  not  to  break  any  of  them, 
and  pour  the  pickle  over  them.  Float  a 
board  on  the  surface  to  keep  them  all  un¬ 
der.  Set  in  a  cool  place. 

Cure  for  black-leg:  Equal  parts  of  black 
antimony,  saltpetre  and  Jamaica  ginger; 
a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose. 

For  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  in  hogs, 
apply  externally  on  small  of  back  this  lin¬ 
iment:  One  ounce  spirits  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  capsicum,  one  ounce  aqua  ammonia, 
half-ounce  tincture  of  arnica,  quarter  ounce 

chloroform;  put  in  bottles  and  shake  well 
before  using. 

Chickens’  heads  should  be  cut  off,  and 

not  wrung  off,  as  the  latter  stops  the  flow 
of  blood. 

Reputation  is  gained  by  many  acts,  but 
lost  by  one. 

Never  give  water  before  work  to  a  wind- 
broken  horse. 

Cheese,  while  curing,  should  be  turned 
daily,  and  the  surface  well  rubbed,  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  deposits  made  by  the  cheese  fly. 
The  rubbing  may  be  done  by  the  bare  hand 
or  with  a  cloth. 

Well  made  butter  may  be  preserved  by 
working  it  into  rolls  of  three  or  four  pounds, 
wrapping  them  in  clean  cotton  or  linen 
cloth,  and  packing  them  in  a  jar  or  oak 
barrel,  covering  them  with  a  strong  brine. 

Clean  copper  utensils  with  brick  dust  and 
flannel. 

Keep  a  large  green  leaf,  or  a  wet  cloth 
in  the  crown  of  your  hat  in  hot  weather, 
and  let  your  diet  be  mostly  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

Always  do  work  at  the  earliest  seasonable 
moment.  ..ZZZZ 

Rust  and  rot  eat  faster  than  wear  and 
tear 

JSt.  Louis,  Mo. 


AT  LAST. 


How  weary  ’twas  to  wait !  The  y eair 
Went  dragging  slowly  on; 

The  red  leaf  to  the  running  brook 
Dropped  sadly,  and  was  gone, 

December  came,  and  locked  in  ice 
The  plashing  of  the  mill ; 

The  white  snow  filled  the  orchard  up, 

But  she  was  waiting  still. 

Spring  stirred  and  broke.  The  rooks  once  more 
’Gan  cawing  up  aloft; 

The  young  lambs’  new  awakened  cries 
Came  trembling  from  the  croft: 

The  clumps  of  primrose  filled  again 
The  hollows  by  the  way ; 

The  pale  wind-flowers  blew ;  but  she 
Grew  paler  still  than  they. 

How  weary  ’twas  to  wait!  With  June, 

Through  all  the  drowsy  street, 

Came  distinct  murmurs  of  the  war 
And  rumors  of  the  fleet ; 

The  gossips,  from  the  market  stalls, 

Cried  news  of  Joe  and  Tim; 

But  June  shed  all  her  leaves,  and  still 
There  came  no  news  of  him. 

And  then,  at  last,  at  last,  at  last, 

One  blessed  August  morn. 

Beneath  the  yellowing  autumn  elms, 
Pang-banging  came  the  horn ; 

The  swift  coach  paused  a  creaking  space, 

Then  flashed  away,  and  passed; 

But  she  stood  trembling  yet,  and  dazed  — 

The  news  had  come  —  at  last! 

And  thus  the  artist  saw  her  stand. 

While  all  around  her  seems 
As  vague  and  shadowy  as  the  shapes 
That  flit  from  us  in  dreams: 

And  naught  in  all  the  world  is  true, 

Save  those  few  words  which  tell 
That  he  she  lost  is  found  again  — 

Is  found  again  —  and  well ! 

— Austin  Dobson,  in  Harper. 


Eminent  Inventors. 


Our  group  of  portraits  on  page  5  repre¬ 
sents  five  men  who  have  as  great  a  claim 
to  distinction  as  any  who  have  borne  the 
royal  sceptre,  and  yet  none  of  them  seem  to 
belong  to  what  the  world  generally  regards 
as  the  royal  line.  “No  chronicler  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  adequately  presenting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  ingenuity  and  labor  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  great  future  will  dis¬ 
close  such  widespread  application  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  inventions  as  will  give  them 
a  higher  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  than 
the  niches  they  now  occupy.  The  likenesses 
are  of  men  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  improvements  which  augment  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  assist  the  distribution  of  grain, 
increase  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  rail¬ 
road  travel,  give  an  improved  light  availa¬ 
ble  for  all  purposes  in  which  artificial  illu¬ 
mination  is  necessary,  and  which  render  the 
reporting  and  dissemination  of  news  al¬ 
most  contemporaneous  with  the  occurren¬ 
ces  and  utterances,  the  record  of  which 
forms  the  staple  contents  of  the  modem 
newspaper.” 
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Flowers  and  their  Cultivation. 

BY  MISS  LOUISA  KRE1TLER. 

[Al  Essay  read  before  the  Trumbull  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  Horticultural  Society  at  the  May 
meeting,  1883.] 


Flowers,  the  cultivation  of  which  every 
family  understands  more  or  less  perfectly, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  dooryard  of 
every  home,  and  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
attention  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  reason  why  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  should  be  encouraged,  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  all.  Flowers  exert  a  moral  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  beholder,  and,  as  has  been 
truthfully  said  by  Solon  Robinson,  “We 
are  just  as  well  satisfied  of  the  beneficial 
moral  effect  of  flower  cultivation  as  we  are 
that  the  effect  of  their  beauty  upon  the 
sense  of  nearly  all  beholders  is  pleasing. 


CROCUS  VERNUS. 


A  love  of  flowers  is  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  love  of  the 
good.”  This  is  a  truth  that  no  one  will  deny, 
or  even  attempt  to  deny.  What  a  child 
sees,  loves,  and  is  taught  to  appreciate  in 
its  early  years,  makes  the  most  lasting  im¬ 
pression,  and  truly  no  child  having  ful 
possession  of  its  faculties  has  ever  failed  to 
exhibit  a  fondness  or  natural  appreciation 
of  flowers,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Nature.  And,  as  has  already 
been  said.  ‘  ‘A  love  of  flowers  is  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a 
love  of  the  good  ”  This  being  the  case, 
flowers  play  an  important  part  in  our  lives, 
inasmuch  as  they  exert  an  influence  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  development  of  character. 

Flowers  are  looked  upon  and  regarded  as 


emblems  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  their 
lowers  of  fascination  are  not  lost,  even 
upon  the  savage  and  barbarian.  In  ancient 
Athens,  as  well  as  in  aboriginal  Mexico — 
die  one  the  most  refined  of  cities,  the  other 
a  scarcely  more  than  barbarous  town — there 
were  famous  flower  markets.  Even  among 


HESPERIS  MARATIMA. 


the  rudest  savages  the  love  of  flowers  is  not 
unknown.  India,'  Japan,  and  especially 
China,  have  done  much  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  garden  flowers,  which  are  almost 
as  much  the  product  of  art  as  of  Nature. 
But,  though  often  monstrosities  to  the^eye 
of  a  botanist,  hardly  any  objects  in  the 
world  are  more  beautiful  or  more  replete 
with  fine  aesthetic  and  moral  influence  than 
garden  flowers. 


CALCEOLARIA. 


Even  the  American  Indian — more  rude 
and  savage  than  some  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest — experienced  joy  and  delight  as 
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he  beheld  his  native  hunting  grounds  o’er- 
spread  with  a  mantle  of  beauty,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  gift  of  Deity.  But  not  only 
to  the  dusky  savage  do  flowers  speak  in  a 
language  which  is  unutterable,  but  to  the 
inmates  of  every  peaceful  home,  be  it  ever 
so  humble,  as  well  as  to  the  inmate  of  a 
mansion,  where  eveything  is  expressive  of 
culture,  refinement  and  intelligence,  flow¬ 
ers  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  man  in  a 
more  forcible  way  than  can  be  expressed  by 
words.  The  well  kept  flower  garden,  the 
window  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  are  evidences  of  housewifely  care  and 


NARCISSSUS  JONQUILLA. 


thrift.  It  takes  more  than  four  bare  walls 
to  make  home  cheerful  and  attractive,  apd 
flowers  play  an  important  part  in  the  dec¬ 
oration  and  beauiifying  of  the  place  we  call 
home.  A  few  flowers  well  arranged  and  set 
in  vases  enhance  the  beauty  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  any  room,  be  it  ever  so 
plain  and  unattractive,  besides  being  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  house¬ 
wife  to  adorn  the  home  witli  her  own  hands, 
and  to  make  it  pleasant  and  attractive.  In 
all  the  walks  of  our  daily  life  we  are 
brought  into  association  with  flowers.  The 
child  roaming  the  field  seeks  flowers  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  tints.  The  maiden, 
grown  to  maturity,  stands  before  the  altar, 


crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  a  rose 
on  her  bosom,  and  even  in  death  they  are 
inseparable,  the  last  tribute  of  respect  being 

a  bouquet  of  flowers  of  spotless  white,  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  hands  of  kind  friends. 


NEMOPHILA  DISCOIDALIS. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  flowers, 
which  enter  so  much  into  the  association  of 
our  every-day  life,  should  be  the  subject  of 
so  lengthy  an  article.  But  enough  has  been 
said  concerning  their  beauty  and  attract¬ 
iveness,  and  now  a  few  words  in  regard  to 

the  different  classes  of  flowers  and  their 
cultivation. 


COREOPSIS. 

The  different  kinds  of  flowers,  as  regards 
their  nature  and  period  of  life  may  be  class¬ 
ed  under  three  distinct  heads,  Annuals, 
Biennials  and  Perennials.  By  Annuals  we 
mean  plants  which,  raised  from  the  seed, 
perfect  the  flowers,  ripen  their  seed,  and 

perish  the  same  season .  And  these  again 
are  sub-divided  into  three  classes — hardy, 

half-hardy,  and  tender.  Annuals  make  a 
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fine  display,  and  may  be  kept  up  nearly  the 
whole  season.  Hardy  Annuals,  such  as 
Asters,  Candytuft,  Caffdifly,  Larkspur, 
Love-In-a-Mist,  Mignonette,  Morning  Glory, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Sunflower  and  Sweet 
Pea  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  will  work  well.  In 
late  seasons  it  is  well  to  start  a  few  varieties 


NIGELLA  DAMASCENA. 

in  pots  or  pans  in  the  house,  and  transplant 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  as  a 
longer  succession  of  bloom  is  thus  obtained. 


MIMULUS  CUPREUS. 


Half-hardy  kinds,  such  as  Balsam,  Cocks¬ 
comb,  Marigold,  Love-Lies-Bleeding,  Portu- 
laca,  Snap  Dragon  and  Zinnia  should  not 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  until  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past,  but  if  an  early  start  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  house 
or  hot- bed,  and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  da}  s 


after  transplanting.  Tender  Annuals,  such 
as  the  Hyacinth  Bean,  and  Martynia  should 
never  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  earlier 
than  the  first  of  June,  but  for  an  early 
start  they  may  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above,  care  being  taken  not 
to  set  them  out  until  all  danger  of  cold 
weather  is  past,  These  Annuals  should- 
have  a  place  in  every  flower  garden  and 
door-yard,  as  well  as  a  few’  Biennials  and 
Perennials,  which  are  needed  to  keep  up 
the  succession  of  bloom.  Biennials  are  those 
flowers  which  grow  the  first  season,  flower 
the  next,  and  then  die.  Several  vaiieties  of 
Pinks  (Indian,  Clove,  China  and  Imperial), 
and  Stocks  (Brompton  and  Intermediate,) 
may,  however,  be  induced  to  flower  for  two 
or  three  successive  seasons  brr  preventing 
them  from  going  to  seed.  Biennials  and 
Perennials  are  divided  into  the  same  classes 
as  Annuals,  and  need  the  same  general  cul¬ 
ture.  Of  all  the  different  classes  Perennials 
are  to  be  preferred  by  people  having  little 
time  to  spare,  inasmuch  as  they  require  less 
care,  and  remain  for  a  longer  time  in  bloom, 
and  amply  repay  any  one  for  the  little  time 
bestowed  upon  them.  All  that  is  needed 
with  the  hardy  kinds  after  they  are  once 
established,  is  to  divide  and  reset  the  roots 
once  in  two  or  tl  ree  years,  while  the  ten¬ 
der  and  Half-hardy  Perennials,  such  as 
Dahlia,  must  be  dug  up  in  the  fall  and  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Any  good,  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil  will  do  for  the  cultivation  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  for  house  plants  cultivated  in  pots, 
rotten  leaf  mold  answers  the  purpose  best. 
When  plants  require  watering,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
water  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  cultivation  of  flowers  we  are  some¬ 
times  disappointed  in  the  color  which  is 
produced.  Sometimes  we  plant  seeds  from 
flowers  of  a  distinct  color,  and  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  we  have  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colors.  And  not  only  this,  but 
sometimes  we  plant  seeds  of  a  single  flow¬ 
ering  variety,  and  are  surprise!  to  find  doub¬ 
le  flowers  instead .  Some  flowers,  such  as 
the  Petunia,  produce  stamen  and  pollen,  but 
never  any  seeds.  Therefore,  if  the  single 
flowers  are  deprived  of  their  stamens  and 
fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  double  flowers, 
many  of  the  seeds  will  produce  double 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  “Sweet,  Sunny  South.” 


flowers.  This  has  not  been  clearly  under¬ 
stood  until  recently,  although  it  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  mind  of  Lord  Bacon  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  wrote 
the  following  significant  words:  “The  com¬ 
pounding  or  mixture  of  plants  is  not  found 
out,  which  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures;  wherefore  it 
were  one  of  the  most  notable  discoveries  to 
find  it  out,  for  so  you  may  have  great  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown.” 


Why  the  Irish  Tenant  has  no 
Fruit. 


When  traveling  in  Ireland  (I  explored 
that  country  rather  exhaustively  when 
editing  the  fourth  edition  of  “Murray’s 
Hand-book”),  I  was  surprised  at  the  absence 
of  fruit-trees  in  the  small  farms  where  one 
might  expect  them  to  abound.  On  speak¬ 
ing  of  this,  the  reason  given  wTas  that  all 


trees  are  the  landlord’s  property;  that  if  a 
tenant  should  plant  them  they  would  sug¬ 
gest  luxury  and  prosperity,  and  therefore 
a  rise  of  rent;  or,  otherwise  stated,  the  ten¬ 
ant  would  be  fined  for  thus  improving  the 
value  of  his  holding.  This  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  which  we  may 
hope  will  put  an  end  to  such  legalized  brig¬ 
andage.  With  the  abolition  of  rack-rent¬ 
ing,  the  Irish  peasant  may  grow  and  eat 
fruit;  may  even  taste  jam  without  fear  and 
trembling;  may  grow  rhubarb  and  make 

pies  and  puddings  in  defiance  of  the  agent. 
When  this  is  the  case,  his  craving  for  potato- 
potash  will  probably  diminish,  and  his 
children  may  actually  feed  on  bread  -W.  M. 
Williams,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
June. 


If  you  are  young,  plant  trees  ;  if  you  are 
about  to  exchange  time  for  eternity,  plant 
trees;  they  will  Pea  more  enduring  mon¬ 
ument  to  your  memory  than  the  costly 
marble. 
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Maxims  for  Kverybody. 


The  fortitude  of  wise  men  is  only  the  art 
of  concealing  their  agitations  in  the  heart. 

Nature,  who  has  so  wisely  arranged  the 
organs  of  our  body  to  make  us  happy,  gave 
us  also  the  pride  to  spare  us  the  shame  of 
knowing  our  imperfections. 

Sincerety  is  the  opening  of  the  heart. 
Few  men  have  it.  Ordinarily  it  is  only  a 
fine  dissimulation  to  attract  the  confidence 
of  others. 

We  often  bestow  personal  praises  which 
disclose  by  a  counter-stroke  faults  in  those 
we  praise  that  we  dare  not  discern  in  any 
other  way. 

Gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body  invented 
to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  soul. 

Littleness  of  mind  makes  one  obstinate. 
One  is  unwilling  to  believe  what  lies  beyond 
his  sight. 

Self-interest,  which  we  accuse  of  all  our 
faults,  often  merits  the  praise  of  all  our 
good  acts. 

We  are  never  so  ridiculous  lor  the  quali¬ 
ties  we  have,  as  for  those  we  affect  to  n are. 

It  is  with  certain  good  qualities  as  with 
the  senses — those  who  are  entirely  deprived 
of  them,  cannot  understand  them. 

The  great  fault  of  penetration  is  not  that 
of  going  to  the  end,  but  of  passing  it. 

Few  things  are  necessary  to  make  a  wise 
man  happy.  Nothing  contents  a  fool,  and 
this  is  why  most  men  are  miserable. 

Occasion  makes  us  know  others,  and  still 
more  —  ourselves. 

Every  one  complains  of  his  memory,  but 
no  one  complains  of  his  judgment. 

If  one  judges  of  love  by  many  of  its 
effects,  it  resembles  hatred  more  than 
friendship. 

There  is  more  of  self-love  than  love  in 
ealousy. 

Absence  diminishes  small  passions  and 
augments  great  ones,  as  the  wind  blows 
out  candles  and  fans  the  fire. 

One  pardons  in  the  measure  that  one 
loves. 

Politeness  of  the  mind  consists  in  think- 
i  ng  delicate  and  chaste  thoughts. 

— La  Rochefoucauld. 

To  which  we  would  add,  Subscribe  for 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
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JUNE  GARNERINGS. 

No.  31.  Numbnical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  thirty-three  letters,  is  an 
old-time  proverb. 

The  27,  21,  4, 26,  31, 17,  25,  16  is  a  masculine  name. 
Thy  28, 15,  1,  8,  5  is  saltpetre. 

The  I* *,  20,  30, 10,  33,  9  is  to  bind. 

The  29, 12,  19, 14,  3,  7  are  marks. 

The  22,  2,  18,  32.  13  are  freaks  of  fancy. 

The  24,  6,  23  is  a  pronoun. 

•  T.  N.  Aybb. 


No.  32.  Charade. 

“I  am  going  a  hunting  to-morrow,”  said  first , 

“And  my  second  are  just  about  gone; 

So  to-day  I  must  buy  me  another  sunply, 

For  we  start  at  the  peep  of  the  dawn. 

It  isn’t  third  while,  so  I  always  have  thought. 

When  a  fifth  can  buy  them  so  cheap, 

To  bother  to  make  them,  though  many  fifths  d?, _ 

You  can  buy  for  a  quarter  a  heap.” 

“Ho w  fourth  will  it  take  you  to  go  to  the  store? 

I  am  all  out  of  reading,”  said  Nan, 

“You  may  bring  me  the  poems  of  whole,  if  you 
please ; 

Get  the  prettiest  book  that  you  can.” 

Angelina  L. 


No.  33.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  letter  from  Germany.  2.  An  animal.  3. 
A  weight.  4.  An  article  of  jewelry.  5.  To  remain. 
6.  A  matter  of  no  importance.  7.  A  letter  from 
Portugal.  B.  Riggs. 


No.  34.  Word  Rebuses. 
1.  MS.  2.  P  S. 


Maude, 
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No.  35.  Triple  Cross  Words. 

In  “cabbage  plants”  set  out  in  rows; 

In  “sugar  corn,”  the  best  that  grows; 

In  “ruta  baga”  large  and  sweet; 

In  “peas  and  beans”  staked  up  so  neat, 

In  “tender  radishes” — a  treat. 

Those  who  with  patience  delve  and  toil, 
Preparing  for  the  seed  the  soil, 

Order,  from  far  and  near 
Whole  cabbage  seeds;  and  I  presume 
The  letters  carried  to  La  Plume 
In  monstrous  piles  appear. 

Byrnehc, 


No.  38.  Peculiar  Zig-Zags 
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Across:  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting  the  lungs.  2. 
A  gallery,  or  open  passage-way.  3.  One  of  the  high¬ 
er  branches  of  mathematics.  4.  A  fish  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  family.  5.  A  monument  for  one  buried  else¬ 
where.  6.  To  propose.  7.  Pertaining  to  the  sea.  8. 
Late  or  tardy.  9.  To  mark  with  degrees.  10.  A  man¬ 
sion. 

Zig-Zags:  1  to  10.  An  algebraic  quantity  of  many 
names  or  terms.  11  to  20  being  side  by  side. 

Cyril  Deane. 


Answers  in  August  Magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
Garnerings  we  offer  Ogilvie’s  Popular  Reading.  No.  1. 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award  Gems  of  Art  and 
Poetry. 

Answers  should  be  receivec  not  later  than  July  13. 

Answers  to  the  April  Garnenngs  were  received 
from  Dan  Shannon,  O.  Mission,  M&rv  Emmett, 
Maude  M.  Kendall,  Tim  Othy,  Geraldine  J liman, 
Cassbet,  Ann  Chovy,  Abe  Gunner,  D.  A.  Y.  Tod, 
E.  F.  Krane,  Chas.  H.  Putnam,  Lackawanna  Lad, 
Undine,  R.  A.  Mond,  Keno,  Ann  Timony,  Gerald  A. 
Marshall,  J.  F.  Merriam,  O.  Paque,  Byrnehc,  E.  M. 
G.  T.,  Zeni,  Cassy  Conover,  Ingomar,  American  Boy, 
One  Youngster,  Trotty,  Norval,  Josie  Benson,  Katie 
Redburn,  Robert  Fulton,  Jr.,  Ajax  and  Ike  Annott. 

Prize  for  best  list  of  answers  was  awarded  to 
Byrnehe ;  for  second  best  list  to  Cassbet. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

As  there  was  an  error  crept  into  the  last  definition 
of  No.  24  we  thought  it  best  not  to  count  that  puzzle 
in,  when  making  our  awards,  which  seemed  to  be  no 
more  than  just  to  all  competitors,  although  many 
saw  through  the  mistake  and  sent  correct  solution. — 
Clifton  should  have  been  credited  with  No.  23  and 
the  omission  of  his  name  thereunto  was  entirely  un¬ 
intentional;  and  we  think  his  name  was  in  the  “copy” 
we  sent  to  the  printers.  As  “It  is  never  too  late  to 
mend”  it  is  hoped  Clifton  will  accept  this  somewhat 
delayed  apology.—  E.  M.  G.  T.:  Your  private  opin¬ 


ion  that  “it  would  require  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece  to  solve  No.  20”  is 
doubtless  correct;  but  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  managed  to  solve  half  of  it,  and  that  was 
one-half  better  than  some  of  our  garnerers  were  able 
to  do.  But  if  Maude  is  able  to  find  words  in  her 
dictionary  to  properly  construct  her  puzzles,  why 
should  not  our  readers  be  able  to  find  the  same 
words  in  trying  for  answers?— Sally:  The  few  lines 
on  the  postal  card  were  received.  Were  they  in¬ 
tended  for  a  puzzle  or  a  personal  request?— D.  A.  Y. 
Ton:  Would  be  glad  to  oblige,  but  we  have  disposed 
of  all  copies  to  which  we  were  entitled.  We  have 
had  many  of  the  same  kind  of  requests  from  other 
persons  .—Adelaide:  Sorry  to  hear  that  you  have 
been  so  ill,  yet  glad  to  learn  you  are  regaining  your 
old  standard  of  health,  for  there  is  no  blessing  equal 
to  that,  and  we  sincerely  hope  your  father  and 
brother  will  be  “up  and  about”  again.  Now  don’t 
study  too  hard  to  cause  a  relapse.— T.  N.  Ayrb:  Do 
not  find  your  name  among  the  solvers  of  April  Gar¬ 
nerings.  We  want  all  our  good  friends  to  report 
every  month,  even  if  they  send  but  one  solution. — 
Lackawanna  Lad:  Yes,  we  do  agree  with  the  poet 
who  wrote:  “  ’Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one’s  name  in 
print,”  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  name,  or  a  nom  de  plume  next  month,  attached 
to  a  very  good  puzzle. — O.  D.  V.:  We  hope  to  have 
some  more  of  B.  M.  H’s  excellent  contributions  for 
they  are,  as  you  state,  a  great  attraction  to  this  de¬ 
partment.  Ruthven  will.  doubtless”be  heard  from 
ere  long ;  but  he  has  been  very  sick  and,  at  the  time 
we  pen  this,  is  only  just  gaining  strength  enough  to 
go  out  of  doors. — Maude:  All  your  favors  have  been 
received  and  most  cordially  greeted.  Always  glad 
of  so  good  a  variety  to  select  from;  many  of  your 
contributions  are  unique.  Do  you  not  think  No.  32 
a  well  expressed  Charade  even  if  it  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve? — Everybody:  All  are  welcome;  and 
it  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  to  read  answers  from 
all  of  you.  F.  S.  F. 
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WANTED  TO  SELL 

my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  M 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents* 
12tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Warren,  Indiana. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  See  Sec. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  Sc  CO., 
2tf  New  Albany,  Ind* 


OAOA  REDDICO  by  actual  count 

D  Ell  111  Ed  grew  on  one  Plant  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Raspberry  in  1882.  The  Blue 
Ridge  is  a  new  Berry  found  growing  wild  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  in  1879.  I  have  a  few  hundred  Plants 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each,  $2.00  per  dozen.  Cash  with 
order.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Address,  JNO.  W.  MARTIN.  Originator, 
ltf  GREENWOOD  DEPOT,  Alb,  Co.,  Ya. 
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ami  gamst. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine. 
Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 


SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
Advertising  Rates,  Cents  Per  Line. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  V.,  NO.  VI.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXXII. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  June,  1884. 

“The  tree-tops  are  writing  all  over  the  sky. 

An'  a  heigh  ho  ! 

There's  a  bird  now  and  then  flitting  faster  by , 

An'  a  heigh  ho  ! 

The  buds  are  rounder ,  and  some  are  red 
On  the  places  where  last  year's  leaves  ivere  dead ; 
An'  a  heigh  ho,  an'  a  heigh!" 


Paul  for.  We  occasionally  receive  a 
notice  from  some  postmaster  that  a  copy  of 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  is  not  taken  out 
■of  his  office,  and  the  reason  that  the  “per¬ 
son  addressed  refuses  to  take  it,”  is  append¬ 
ed.  Now  we  wish  to  say  to  our  friends 
that  if  you  receive  a  copy  of  our  little  mag¬ 
azine  you  may  be  assured  that  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  it,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
presented  with  a  bill  for  subscription  to  it. 
We  don’t  do  business  in  that  way,  and  you 
can  take  them  out  of  the  post  office  if  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  without  fear,  as  some  friend 
has  paid  for  them,  or  you  have  purchased 
seeds  enough  to  entitle  you  to  them,  or  it 
may  be  a  free  sample  copy,  of  which  we 
send  out  many.  Should  the  latter  be  the 
case,  you  are  respectfully  asked  to  subscribe 
and  try  it  a  year. 


Mailing  Cabbage  Plants.  The  post¬ 
age  on  good,  large,  stocky  cabbage  plants 
is  so  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  value  that 
it  seldom  pays  to  mail  them.  However,  to 
those  who  wish  to  give  our  celebrated  “P. 
S.  cabbage”  a  trial  and  who  failed  to  sow 
the  seeds  themselves,  we  will  mail  50  good 
plants  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps,  so 
packed  that  they  will  carry  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  any  point  in  the  Union.  For  larger 
q  uantities  see  announcement  on  page  32. 

Unfortunate.  We  are  pained  to  learn 
of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  large  fruit 


package  factory  of  Mr.  N.  D,  Batterson,  of 
Mt.  Jewett,  McKean  Co.,  Pa.  As  many  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  Mr.  Batterson 
was  one  of  our  largest  advertisers,  occupy¬ 
ing  several  pages  of  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  last  winter  to  describe  the  various 
styles  of  crates,  baskets,  &c.,  manufactured 
by  him.  He  had  just  removed  his  entire 
works  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  building 
everything  up  anew,  was  necessarily 
behind  in  filling  orders  before  this  calamity 
overtook  him.  We  recently  received  from 
him  the  following  card: 

“On  Friday,  May  2d,  the  forest,  for  miles 
aiound,  was  swept  by  the  worst  fire  ever 
known  in  this  section.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  heroically  defended  their  homes, 
and  with  quite  general  success.  Over  one 
hundred  willing  and  faithful  hands  fought 
desperately  to  protect  my  property,  and  did 
save  my  dwelling  houses,  store,  barns,  etc., 
but  the  fiery  tongued  demons  could  only 
be  kept  at  bay  for  a  short  time  from  my 
works,  and  then,  quick  as  lightning,  they 
caught  in  the  dry  kiln,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  my  new  works  were  a  smouldering 
pile  of  ashes.  However  the  main  portion 
of  the  machinery  is  uninjured.  All  is  being 
repaired,  and  all  the  new  necessary  will  be 
replaced  forthwith. 

Part  of  a  new  building  is  already  framed 
and  everything  will  be  pushed  with  every 
effort  in  human  power.  With  no  unforeseen 
bad  luck,  I  hope  to  commence  turning  out 
goods  again  by  May  25th. 

To  my  customers,  whose  orders  are  un¬ 
filled,  I  would  say,  please  bear  with  me  as 
kindly  as  possible,  as  I  shall  do  my  utmost 

to  fill  all  orders  by  June  1st,  and  sooner  if 
in  my  power.  To  those  to  whom  I  may  be 
indebted,  I  beg  your  kind  indulgence  until 
I  can  commence  turning  out  my  stock 
again. 

Please  feel  no  alarm  or  uneasiness  at  my 
misfortune,  as  my  courage  and  pluck  are 
not  burned  nor  scorched,  so  that,  with  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  my  friends,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  shortly  be  running  again. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

N.  D.  Batterson.” 

Mr.  Batterson  makes  good  packagss,  and 
cheap,  and  we  hope  that  our  friends  will 
send  him  so  many  orders  now  that  the  new 
factory  may  be  kept  running  all  summer 
for  next  year’s  use. 


LUCK ,  OR  JUDGMENT? 


How  often  do  we  hear  such  expressions 
as  -‘Well,  Jones  always  was  an  unlucky 
dog,”  when  referring  to  any  streak  of  mis¬ 
fortune  which  may  have  overtaken  said 
Jones.  Nine  tenths  of  the  world  seem  to 
believe  as  much  in  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  a  being  or  spirit  which  they  term 
“luck,”  as  they  do  in  the  existence  of  their 
own  souls,  and  other  invisible  ruling  spirits. 

When  a  small  boy,  a  good  old  auntie  once 
said  to  us,  “there  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
world  as  luck.  Good  luck  is  only  the  result 
of  good  management,  and  bad  luck  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bad  management.”  And  we  are  free 
to  admit  that? our  own  observations  through 
life  confirm  this  opinion.  Luck  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  management,  and  management  is 
the  outgrowth  of  judgment.  Therefore,  he 
who  exercises  the  best  judgment  in  all  his 
actions  will  have  his  works  crowned  with 
the  best  “luck,”  and  vice  versa.  There  may 
be  some  pleasure  in  wreathing  a  horse-shoe 
of  roses  and  hanging  the  same  over  our 
doors  to  protect  us  from  the  spirit  of  ill- 
luck,  in  honor  of  the  old  superstitions,  but 
for  practical  workings  it  will  pay  far  better 
to  keep  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body 
and  exercise  it  to  its  uttermost, — think  well 
before  you  act,  and  then  if  your  actions  are 
not  crowned  with  success,  lay  the  blame  to 
a  defect  in  your  judgment  and  try  and 
profit  by  your  experience.  Fate  is  a  Fairy, 
and  if  ever  the  Fairies  inhabited  this  world 
their  race  has  so  long  since  become  extinct, 
that  even  their  fossilized  remains  are  not  to 
be  found  with  those  of  the  Mastodons  or 
the  Aztecs.  True,  we  are  all  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements.  No  man  on  earth  may 
have  a  judgment  sound  enough  to  protect 
him  from  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Yet  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  inexorable,  and  he 
whose  better  judgment  enables  him  to  best 
protect  himself  from  injury  by  fire,  flood  or 
frost,  will  usually  be  the  most  “lucky.”  In 
accepting  the  promise  from  on  high  that 
“as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  also  reap,”  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  must  sow  late 
enough  to  escape  June  frosts,  spend  our 
nights  in  conjuring  up  some  plan  by  which 
we  may  entrap  or  defeat  a  myriad  of  insect 
enemies,  spend  the  profits  of  one  crop  in 


purchasing  or  manufacturing  fertilizers 
with  which  to  feed  the  next,  sow  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  our  judgment,  based  on  ex¬ 
perience,  tells  us  will  neither  be  engulfed 
by  flood  or  burned  by  drouth,  and  shut  up 
the  hens,  in  order  to  rest  assured  that  we 
have  done  our  part  towards  making  the 
divine  injunction  come  true!  Yes,  Luck  is 
a  myth,  but  Pluck  must  be  as  lively  as  a 
bedbug  and  as  persevering  as  “pussley,”  to 
keep  a  man  abreast  of  the  contingences  of 
this  world. 


Fearless  Threshing  Machine. 

We  call  tlie  attention  of  farmers  and  threshermen 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  celebrated  Fearless 
Threshing  Machine,  on  our  last  cover  page  of  this  is¬ 
sue.  Unparalleled  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon 
this  machine  at  fairs  and  exhibitions,  State,  National 
and  International ;  and,  if  universal  victory  at  trials 
is  evidence  of  superiority,  then  most  assuredly  was 
an  ex-President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  correct  in  saying  of  the  Harder  Machines, 
“they  are  the  best  ever  made.”  And,  as  equally  good 
and  reliable  testimony  has  been  borne  times  without 
number,  persons  designing  to  purchase  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  manufacturer  of  the  Fearless,  Minard 
Harder,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 

We  find  on  our  desk  a  copy  of  The  Northwest 
Home,  a  nicely  printed  and  well  illustrated  magazine 
of  some  seventy  pages,  devoted  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  great  “new  northwest.”  It  is  the  design  of  the 
publisher  to  issue  it  monthly,  and  to  deal  with  live 
questions  pertaining  to  home  affairs,  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts  and  domestic  economy.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  organ  of  nobody ;  the  fearless  expositor  of 
right,  and  the  unswerveing  foe  of  monopolies.  The 

E resent  issue  is  in  the  main  devoted  to  an  interesting 
istory,  Progress  and  Resources  of  the  Great  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Dakota.  W.  R.  Bi*-rly,  Publisher,  Grand 
Forks,  D.  T.  81. 00  per  annum. 


_  FRUIT  PACKAGES-ALL  KINDS. 

Best  and  Cheapest.  Send  for  free  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue.  N.  D.  BATTERSON, 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  1  II  All  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  1  II II II  of  Bee* 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  I  1MI II  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
&  ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St,  Clair  Co.,  111. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500.  Over  2000 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c.  HOOVER 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  l-b-6 


■■  for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks,  White 

EL  XJI  vJI  ^9  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.00 
per  13.  GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


St. 50 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pound*.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.50. 

Address,  JONES  OF  HINUHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YOBS. 
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SEE©»T!IIE  AW©  HAft¥EST. 


FORGETFULNESS . 


It  is  really  surprising  to  those  who  are 
not  doing  business  with  the  public  at  large, 
to  note  the  frequency  with  which  occurs 
the  forgetfulness  of  persons  ordering  goods 
from  a  distance  to  give  their  name  and  full 
address  with  every  order.  Many  persons 
seem  to  think  that  because  they  are  old 
customers  that  we  can  readily  remember 
all  about  them.  The  fact  is  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  like  ours,  nothing  is  done  from  mem¬ 
ory.  Dealing  with  so  many  different  in¬ 
dividuals  each  order  is  taken  in  its  turn, 
booked  and  numbered  and  filled,  and  the 
persons  doing  it  would  perhaps  not  know 
the  next  day  that  they  ever  heard  of  the 
person  whose  order  has  been  handled.  In 
writing  us  concerning  any  past  or  unfinish¬ 
ed  business,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  us  fully  of  all  that  has  transpired, 
and  if  possible,  to  return  any  previous 
correspondence  which  may  have  been  had 
on  the  subject.  Though  you  may  be  able  to 
carry  the  whole  transaction  vividly  in  your 
mind  we  cannot.  When  one  case  is  taken 
up  others  must  be  dismissed  from  our 
minds.  Therefore  always  write  us  as  ex¬ 
plicitly  as  though  you  supposed  we  know 
nothing  about  you  or  your  case,  alth  mgh 
you  may  know  that  we  ought  to  1  ave  it 
fresh  in  mind. 

We  are  forced  to  take  a  great  amount  of 
trouble  to  ascertain  who  and  where  persons 
are  who  do  n»t  tell  us  because  they  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  we  know  them.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  and  to  enforce  upon  t  ie  memory  of 
all,  the  importance  of  always  giving  name 
and  location,  we  append  sou  e  correspond¬ 
ence  which  will  show  how  wo  found  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  sent  an  order  with  no  signature. 
The  order  we  filled  and  forwarded  to  the 
Post  Master  with  the  followh  g  line: 

La  Plume,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1884. 

Post  Master,  Lincoln,  Neb. :  Dear  Sir, 
We  send  you  this  day  four  pack  ages  of  seeds 
and  ask  you  to  please  deliver  tl  em  to  the 
purchaser  of  Postal  Note,  No.  1£>4  at  your 
office;  said  note  was  sent  us  with  an  order 
for  seeds  and  no  name  signed  to  the  order. 

Yours  Truly,  Isaac  F.  Tillingh  ist. 

Not  being  able  to  tell  who  the  person 
was,  the  Post  Master  caused  the  following 


notice  to  appear  in  one  of  the  city  papers : 

“Whose  Seed?  Some  one  writing  from 
Lincoln  to  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  seedsman, 
La  Plume,  Pa.,  enclosed  a  postal  note  and 
ordered  one  and  a  half  pounds  beet  seed  and 
half  pound  cucumber  seed,  but  signed  no 
name  to  the  order. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  sends  the  seed  to  the  post 
master  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  postal  note,  but  as  there  is  no  record 
kept  of  purchasers  of  postal  notes  (as  there 
is  of  money  orders)  the  postmaster  is  un¬ 
able  to  deliver  the  seed.  If  this  should 
catch  the  eye  of  the  sender  of  the  postal 
note  he  can  have  the  seed  by  calling  at  the 
postoffice  and  answering  a  few  perpendic¬ 
ular  questions.” 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  item 
we  received  the  following  note  from  this 
accommodating  Post  Master :  * 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Feb.  8,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  card  from  you 
and  the  clipping  from  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
plain  themselves. 

The  item  fell  under  the  eye  of  O.  Berlin- 
game,  a  market  gardener  of  this  city,  who 
called,  and  by  stating  date  and  amount  of 
postal  note  and  n^cs  oi  seed,  fully  es¬ 
tablished  ownership,  and  I  delivered  them 
to  him.  Very  Respectfully, 

J.  C.  McBride.  Postmaster. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  bit  of  forgetfulness 
results  so  favorably  to  the  patron.  Failing 
to  obtain  a  clue,  we  usually  pigeon-hole  such 
orders  and  await  a  “growl,”  as  our  clerks 
term  the  letters  of  complaint.  It  is  very 
perplexing  to  us  when,  as  quite  frequently 
happens,  the  “growler”  again  neglects  to 
establish  his  identity  by  giving  full  address. 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Every  one  sending  us  15  cents  will  receive  for  one 
year  a  copy  of  our  Happy  Home.  An  excellent  Illus¬ 
trated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  home  topics.  It 
will  pay  every  one  many  times  the  price  to  send  for  it. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
&c.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co.,0. 


YOU  WANT  IT  1! 

I  have  a  new ,  rich  and  rare  work  just  from  the 
press.  It  contains  1100  pages  and  2000  illus¬ 
trations.  40  Colleges  and  Specialists  have  contrib¬ 
uted.  It  will  prove  a  gold  mine  to  any  intelligent 
Farmer,  Gardener,  Stock-Raiser  or  Housekeeper. 
Ask  the  Editor  of  this  paper  for  a  copy  containing 
his  review  of  this  great  work.  A  valuable  pamphlet 
free !  A  few  smart  salesmen  will  be  employed. 

Address  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher, 
5yl  404  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEB-TWE  AH©  HARVEST. 
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Screens  and  Windbreaks. 


It  seems  to  us  very  strange  indeed  that 
so  many  farmers  and  other  countrymen 
fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  evergreen 
trees  for  beauty  and  protection.  In  riding 
through  the  country  almost  anywhere  we 
may  see  thousands  of  residences,  as  well  as 
stock  barns  and  fruit  plantations  which 
are  wholly  exposed  to  the  sweeping  north 
and  west  winds,  when  a  very  little  expense 
or  trouble  would  be  required  in  forming  a 
shelter  by  an  evergreen  belt,  which  would 
add  more  than  ten  times  its  cost  to  the 
appearance  and  actual  value  of  the  farm. 
Few  trees  are  better  adapted  to  forming 
shelter  belts  than  the  Norway  spruce.  It 
is  easily  and  safely  transplanted,  grows 
rapidly  and  forms  a  low  thick  growth 
which  allows  but  little  air  or  wind  to  pen¬ 
etrate. 

Desiring  a  quantity  of  these  trees  we  sent 
in  the  spring  of  1876  to  a  nurseryman  in 
Wisconsin  who  makes  a  specialty  of  them, 
for  about  5000  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 
The  cost  was  about  $20  and  the  above  num¬ 
ber  came  packed  in  a  box  not  much  larger 
than  a  boot  box.  Still  they  were  shipped 
as  common  freight,  and  although  mis¬ 
directed  so  they  were  fully  thirty  days 
en  route  they  were  so  well  packed  that 
they  arrived  in  fine  condition  and  nearly 
all  lived.  The  average  height  of  the  trees 
when  received  was  not  over  ten  inches,  and 
they  were  carefully  set  in  a  bed  in  rows  one 
foot  apart  and  about  six  inches  in  the  row. 
After  setting,  the  whole  plantation  was 
mulched  heavily  with  forest  leaves  and 
thoroughly  wet.  In  about  three  years  they 
were  removed,  some  being  set  where  they 
were  desired  permanently,  and  some  given 
more  room  in  nursery  rows.  They  made 
very  beautiful  trees  and  are  now  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height.  We  placed  a  thick 
double  row  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
house  and  already  feel  its  effect  in  break¬ 
ing  the  furies  of  the  north  winds.  Single 
trees  have  been  set  about  the  lawn  for  or¬ 
nament,  and  in  several  places  long  lines 
have  been  placed  but  three  feet  apart  where 
permanent  fences  are  required.  A  single 
bar^  2d  wire  stretched  through  the  line  and 
attach,  d  to  an  occasional  stake,  soon  makes 


an  ornamental,  durable  and  effective  fence 
for  any  kind  of  stock.  It  has  long  been 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood  that 
persons  desering  to  purchase,  may  have 
their  choice  from  our  plantation  for  fifteen 
cents  each,  and  although  many  trees  have 
been  sold  it  seems  surprising  how  few  ap¬ 
preciate  the  chance.  Few  farmers  can 
afford,  or  to  quote  them  can  “find  room 
for”  more  than  two  or  three  for  their  front 
yard.  We  know  of  farms  where  in  our 
opinion  an  expenditure  of  five  dollars  in 
these  trees,  properly  set  as  a  shelter  belt, 
would  at  once  increase  the  value  of  the 
farm  ten  times  the  amount  of  all  expense 
and  trouble  necessary  to  do  it.  We  think 
of  surrounding  a  couple  of  acres  entirely 
with  them  for  a  permanent  fruit  lot,  and 
believe  it  will  make  the  climate  several  de¬ 
grees  warmer. 


FLEMING  Sl  TAYLOR, 

Augusta,  Ky., 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 


DO  YOU  WISH 


To  receive  hundreds  of  sam¬ 
ples,  circulars  and  papers 
free  from  firms  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  Canada?  If 
so  send  20  cento  to  have  your  name  inserted  in  our 

Agents’  Name  Directory. 

5-6  CHARLES  RICK,  Falrvlew,  Pa. 


SWEET  DOTATO 

I  can  now  supply  Thous- 

plants  of  the  |  follow  ‘ 


P 


LANTS. 


ands  of  good 
_  [owing  well  |  known  varie¬ 
ties:'  Jersey  Reds,  Short  Nansemonds, 
Morris  Rivers  and  Bermudas.  Prices  on 
application.  J.  L.  BORDEN,  Micklkton,  N.  J. 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Axt  of  money  getting — one  book  free, 
l-h  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn  N.  T. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKC 

Gilman’s  Renowned  Strain.^#  | 

Four  Yards  open  range.  First  class  Stock  only. 
$2.00  for  15  Eggs,  or  13  Eggs  for  1.50  and 
those  who  mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  will 
receive  2  extra  eggs.  W.  C.  HART, 

4tf  Box  No.  2,  Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


EGGS 


g  HATCHING 

—  FROM— 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

For  the  season  of  1884  I  can  supply  Eggs  from  the 
following  varieties  of  fowls  at  the  low  rates  attached 
packed  in  baskets  and  delivered  to  express  here. 
Langshans,  $1.50  per  sitting  of  13  Eggs. 

Light  Bralimas,  2.00  ”  ”  ”13 
Plym’th  Rocks,  1.00  ”  ”  ”13 
Brown  Leghorns  1.00  ”  ”  ”13 

All  the  above  are  from  strong  birds  kept  on  sepa- 
arate  farms.  JW.  H.  CAPWELL, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 
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Late  Potatoes. 

BY  SAM  LAWRENCE. 


There  are  two  seasons  in  which  potatoes 
may  be  planted  with  a  greater  chance  of 
success  than  at  any  intervening  time.  The 
first  of  these  is  early  spring;  the  other 
comes  in  summer.  Both  plans  of  planting 
have  their  advantages.  Either  of  them 
may  rank  higher  than  the  other  in  regard 
to  profit,  and  in  deciding  which  crop  will 
pay  best,  the  proximity  of  a  good  market 
at  the  time  of  harvest  must  be  taken  into 
conideration.  If  the  potatoes  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  easily  and  often,  then  it  may  be 
most  advantageous  to  improve  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  planting.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  to  say  anything  against  the 
early  crop.  I  am  willing  to  concede  to 
much  of  the  evidence  set  forth  by  “the 
early  bird,  &c.”  This  is  the  better  time  for 
gardeners  to  improve,  but  with  others  it  is 
different. 

Farmers  wfiio  put  their  main  dependence 
in  raising  corn  and  wheat  should  plant  later 
for  various  reasons.  These  are  some  of 
them.  When  the  early  crop  needs  most 
work  is  just  the  time  that  can  be  least 
afforded  in  keeping  the  potatoes  clean.  If 
they  are  not  kept  free  from  weeds  they  had 
better  not  be  planted  at  all.  Something 
else  must  be  sacrificed  to  keep  them  in  con¬ 
dition,  or  the  alternative  is  that  they  go  un¬ 
kept.  Then  even  if  the  farmer  does  raise 
potatoes  as  early  as  the  gardener  he  cannot 
take  them  to  market  in  such  a  busy  time. 
After  harvesting  the  wheat  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  haul  off  the  crop,  but  at  this 
juncture,  in  nine  years  out  of  ten,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  clogged.  So  I  found  it,  and  this  de- 
determined  me  to  try  late  planting. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  July  is  my 
favorite  planting  time,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  patch  of  an  early  variety  for  hand 
use.  I  plow  the  ground  intended  for  pota¬ 
toes  twice.  First  when  breaking  the  com 
ground  and  then  again  just  before  planting. 
The  two  plowings  keep  the  soil  damp  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  season.  The  weeds  that  are 
plowed  down  act  as  a  fertilizer,  and  besides 
their  getting  such  a  slap  in  the  fall  as  the 
breaking  plow  gives  them  they  do  not  again 
bother  until  the  rains  of  September  bring 


on  a  new  crop.  When  plowed  late,  the 
ground  does  not  become  packed  as  it  does 
in  spring.  It  is  easily  kept  clean,  and 
besides  the  falls  rains  coming  on  as  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  beginning  to  form,  render  all 
things  more  conducive  to  a  late  crop  than 
the  early  one. 

With  me  the  late  crop  makes  a  better 
yield  than  the  spring  planting.  Coming  to 
maturity  as  cold  weather  sets  in,  they  are 
easily  kept  sound.  Their  keeping  qualities 
give  them  the  full  control  of  the  market  in 
spring.  After  being  in  the  cellar  five  or  six 
months  they  come  out  in  as  salable  a  con¬ 
dition  as  when  stored  away.  This  gives 
an  extended  time  in  which  to  dispose  of 
them  at  a  profit.  And  I  think,  as  it  pays 
farmers  to  have  their  principal  crop  late,  it 
wrould  also  be  well  for  gardeners  to  plant  a 
few  late  ones  so  that  they  may  have  nice 
sound  potatoes  to  use  during  the  winter  and 
spring  instead  of  the  shrivelled -up,  tasteless 
forms  that  have  been  so  long  in  the  stages 
of  decay. 


Cend  25c  for  the  G  eat  Uerman  System  for  pre- 
O  serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

5 

CENT  SHEET  MUSICC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru-  ■■ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  ■■ 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R 
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i UDDCl%  AGENTS  WANTED ! 

U  D  D  C  U  Your  name  and  large  _ 

1  qtampc  IiR  canvassing  outfit  for  <OCi 
i  STAMPS.  J  &  p,  Wi  MAXS0N,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

LADIES’  FANCY  WORK. 

A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  PATTERNS 
for  Artistic  Needle  Work,  Kensington  Embroidery, 
etc.  It  contains  a  List  and  Explanation  of  the  Fab¬ 
rics  and  "Working  Materials  used  in  Embroidering 
Fancy  Articles,  Hangings,  Coverings,  Tidies  etc. 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  making  Lady’s  Hand 
Bag,  Scrap  Basket,  Pin  Cushion  ana  Whisk  Broom 
Holder,  Splasher,  Banner  Lamp  Shade,  Tidy,  Mat, 
Oak  Lear  Lance.  Tells  how  to  make  Twenty 
Stitches,  including  South  Kensington,  Outline,  Per¬ 
sian,  Janina,  Chain,  Wound,  Knot,  Button-Hole, 
Stem,  Open-Work,  Filling,  Irish,  Star,  Satin,  Hem, 
Feather  etc.  We  will  send  this  Book  by  mail  for 
18  2-cent  Stamps;  5  for  $1,00 

CROCHET  AND  KNITTED  LACE. 

I  A  HI  CCT  IT’S  ALL  THE  RAGE  to 
LM  UI  COi  make  TIDIES  and  LAM¬ 
BREQUINS  with  twine  and  ribbon.  Ourneic  book  of 
Crochet  and  Knitted  Lace  contains  40  Patterns 
for  Tidies,  Lambrequins,  Edgings,  etc.,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  making.  Price  30c.;  6  for  $1.00.  5  Colored 
Cross-Stich  Patterns  for  20  cts. 

A  T  I  WE  wil1  send  you  these  2  Books, 

■■■*■»■  Ua  £  ■avi  and  the  5  Colored  Patterns  for  25 
2-cent  Stamps.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.  2tf 
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How  to  Save  tlie  Plums. 


Of  all  the  methods  yet  discovered  for 
saving  plums  from  the  curculio  probably 
none  is  more  sure  and  effective  than  jarring 
upon  a  sheet.  Take  a  piece  of  muslin  12 
feet  square  and  tack  two  opposite  edges  to 
a  light  pine  stick;  then  saw  one  stick  in 
two  at  its  centre  and  cut  the  sheet  from 
this  point  to  its  centre.  This  forms  a  catch¬ 
er  which  can  be  rolled  up  and  easily  carried 
from  tree  to  tree.  Saw  a  limb  from  each 
tree  and  jar  by  striking  with  a  heavy  ham¬ 
mer  on  the  shoulder  where  the  limb  came 
off.  Begin  this  work  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall  and  continue  it  every  morning 
until  the  plums  are  half  grown  and  your 
crop  is  sure.  Destroy  the  little  “turks”  as 
soon  as  caught.  When  they  fall  they  fold 
their  limbs  and  “play  possum.”  A  casual 
observer  would  then  think  them  mere 
pieces  of  wood  or  bark,  and  a  person  who 
does  not  know  what  he  is  trying  to  catch, 
might  easily  be  deceived  and  let  them  go. 
A  single  tree  may  be  protected  by  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  and  cooping  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  it.  Then  give  the  tree  a 
jar  every  time  the  chicks  are  fed  and  they 
will  pick  up  most  of  the  insects. 


Sweet  Potatoes  in  Northern  Gar¬ 
dens. 


Within  a  few  years,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sweet  potato  has  extended  northward,  and 
it  is  now  raised  successfully  as  far  north  as 
Central  Michigan.  Those  who  wish  to  un¬ 
dertake  its  culture  on  a  small  scale,  will 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  plants,  or  sets, 
than  to  raise  them.  They  bear  transporta¬ 
tion  well,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press.  In  Northern  localities  it  is  best  to 
raise  them  on  manured  ridges.  Upon  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  soil  distribute  well 
decomposed  barn- yard  manure  in  lines,  or 
strips,  three  feet  apart,  the  manure  strips 
being  about  a  foot  wide  and  three  inches 
thick.  With  a  plow,  turn  a  furrow  from 
both  sides,  to  cover  the  manure  and  form 
a  ridge  over  it.  Dress  up  the  ridges  with 
hoe  and  rake,  and  plant  the  potato  sets 
upon  the  top  of  it  every  fifteen  inches.  If 
the  planting  is  done  in  a  dry  time,  make 


the  holes  with  a  trowel,  fill  them  with 
water,  and  when  this  soaks  away,  set  in  the 
plant.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  watering 
will  not  be  needed.  The  plants  should  be 
set  deep  in  the  soil,  leaving  but  one  or  two 
leaves  above  the  surface.  Should  a  late 
frost  or  accident  destroy  the  portion  above 
ground,  some  of  the  eyes  below  will  start 
and  replace  it.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  and 
the  spaces  between  them  should  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds  until  the  growth  of  the  vines 
covers  them.  The  variety  most  generally 
grown  at  the  North  is  the  Nansemond, 
though  there  are  one  or  two  others  for 

which  greater  earliness  is  claimed.  When 
the  vines  get  large,  they  will  throw  out  roots 
at  each  joint;  this  should  be  prevented  by 
moving  them,  by  running  a  rake-handle  or 
some  such  stick  under  the  vines  and  lifting 
them  from  the  earth.  —  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  June. 

A  DIRGE. 

BY  W.  B.  FOX. 


Tread  softly  ’mong  these  grass-grown  graves. 
Here  sleep  the  lonely,  silent  dead ; 

O’er  what  was  life  the  long  grass  waves, 
Entombed  within  each  narrow  bed. 

Here  tired  feet  have  found  a  rest 
From  all  the  weary  toil  of  life; 

No  more  they  tread  the  earth  distress’d. 

Or  mingle  "in  its  bitter  strife. 

Some  linger’d  long  in  grief  and  pain; 

Some  perish’d  in  their  summer  bloom, 

And  some  have  borne  thro’  life  a  stain, 
Which  made  them  welcome  glad  the  tomb. 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 

than  any  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Large  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
smd  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

W. I. SCOTT, Bridge water,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y. 


STANDARD 

SILK 

or  THE 

WORLD  i 

of  the  celebrated 
EE11EKA  KNITTING  SITK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES  FLOSSES,  &c.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY.  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  6  cents 
instamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO..  Boston,  Mass 
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Garden  Pests. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

BY  J.  J.  ALLEN,  DEPAUVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  currant  worm  is  a  pest  to  every  per¬ 
son  who  attempts  to  grow  currants  or 
gooseberries.  Some  years  ago  I  was  so 
tried  by  these  little  worms,  that  in  order  to 
clear  them  out,  I  took  the  same  course  that 
the  son  from  the  Emerald  Isle  took  when 
his  calf  became  much  affected  with  vermin. 
He  killed  the  calf  to  kill  the  lice.  So  I  dug 
out  a  fine  lot  of  the  bushes  to  destroy  the 
worms.  Soon  after  I  procured  another  lot 
of  currants  and  gooseberries  and  set  them 
out  by  the  side  of  a  wall  on  the  south  side 
of  my  place,  and  mulched  them  well  with 
fresh  horse  manure  packed  down  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  the 
season  passed  without  seeing  a  single  worm. 
This  course  I  have  tested  now  for  six  years, 
and  am  well  satisfied  that  the  green  horse 
manure  will  destroy  the  insect  from  which 
the  worm  is  hatched.  I  do  not  leave  any 
space  between  the  bushes  which  is  not 
packed  hard  with  manure. 

In  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  I  dig  around  the  bushes  and 
take  away  the  manure,  put  there  the  year 
before,  and  loosen  the  dirt;  then  re-pack 
with  manure  fresh  and  pure  as  the  s  eason 
before,  and  the  result  is  a  strong  growth  of 
bushes  and  an  abundance  of  good  fruit,  but 
no  worms  to  trouble  in  the  least.  This  is 
my  experience  after  six  years  trial. 

ANTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  ants  often  injure  and  destroy  the 
fruit  so  that  it  will  not  mature.  To  stop 
them  in  their  work  of  destruction  put  a 
cloth  around  the  tree  about  four  thicknesses 
and  three  inches  wide,  and  tar  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  about  two  inches  all  around  and  the 
ants  will  not  get  over.  It  is  not  best  to  put 
the  tar  on  the  tree,  only  on  the  cloth,  and 
than  remove  it  entirely  when  fall  comes. 

E.  P.  Bradford  wants  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  that  troublesome  pest, 

THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

I  have  been  in  the  same  fix,  and  for  some 
years  my  crop  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
maggot.  Three  years  ago  I  resorted  to  an 
entirely  different  course.  I  took  wood  ash¬ 
es,  one  bushel,  and  one-half  bushel  of  air- 


slacked  lime  to  each  square  rod  of  ground, 
and  spread  it  over  the  bed  to  be  sown  with 
onion  seed,  and  with  a  fine  harrow  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  bed  both  ways.  I  then  marked  out 
the  rows  and  put  four  quarts  of  salt  in  the 
rows  where  the  seed  was  to  be  sown.  The 
result  was  a  heavy  crop  of  onions  and  no 
maggots.  I  have  taken  this  course  since 
with  the  same  good  result.  I  must  say  that 
on  the  first  trial  I  did  not  expect  to  raise  an 
onion  but  would  see  what  the  result  would 
be. 

In  reply  to  H.  W.  Sims  for  “Light  Want¬ 
ed”  &c.,  I  would  say  that  his  description 
of  the  bug  mentioned  is  not  sufficient  for 
me  to  classify  it,  but  would  recommend  him 
to  use  three  tablespoonfuls  of  saltpetre  and 
three  of  salt  to  a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  stir 
till  all  is  dissolved,  and  when  cool  wet  the 
ground  around  the  plant,  as  the  compound 
is  destructive  to  the  life  of  the  bugs  that 
burrow  in  the  ground.  I  would  advise  that 
he  send  a  specimen  of  those  bugs  to  Prof. 
J.  H.  Comstock,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  examination  by  the  En¬ 
tomologist,  and  for  a  remedy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  nearly 
all  bugs  that  go  into  the  ground  at  night 
and  are  out  during  the  day  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  Paris  Green  and  molasses,  by 
putting  it  into  some  dish  with  a  low  rim, 
and  put  it  down  into  the  ground  a  little  so 
they  can  get  on  to  it  without  much  trouble. 


Bits  of  Nonsense. 

“Now,  darling,  will  you  grant  me  one 
favor  before  I  go  ?” 

“Yes,  George,  I  will,”  she  said,  drooping 
her  eyelashes  and  getting  her  lips  in  shape. 
“What  is  the  favor  I  can  grant  you?” 

“Only  a  little  song  at  the  piano,  love,  I 
am  afraid  there  is  a  dog  outside  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  want  to  scare  him  away.” — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Call. 

A  little  girl  who  was  watching  a  balloon 
ascension  suddenly  exclaimed:  “Mamma, 
I  shouldn’t  think  God  would  like  to  have 
that  man  go  up  to  heaven  alive.” 

“Mamma — “And  now,  Bertie,  you  have 
chatted  enough.  Shut  your  eyes,  hold  your 
tongue,  and  go  to  sleep.”  Bertie— “How 
can  I  do  three  things  at  once,  mamma  ?” 


Improving  the  Quality  of  Farm 
Products  by  Using  Improved  Seed. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


A  long  text  but  an  important  one.  Farm¬ 
ers  all  acknowledge  the  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing.  every  precaution  to  select  only  the  best 
when  they  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  live  stock,  but  how  many  are  willling 
to  take  the  same  pains  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  grain  crops? 

Many  a  farmer  who  would  never  think, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  allowing  his 
stock  to  be  bred  indiscriminately,  will  go  to 
the  corn  crib  in  the  spring  and  attempt  to 
select  the  best  ears  out  of  the  lot  for  seed. 
He  will,  when  he  gets  ready  to  sow  his 
wheat,  go  to  the  granary  and  select  out  of 
his  bast  looking  wheat  what  he  thinks  will 
be  enough  to  sow  his  field.  No  effort  is 
made  to  select  the  best  of  his  oats  for  seed; 
all  are  threshed  and  put  in  the  granary  to¬ 
gether,  and  what  are  left  at  seeding  time 
in  the  spring  are  used  for  seed.  In  what  we 
call  truck  garden  seed  the  same  judgment 
is  used.  Instead  of  assorting  and  selecting 
his  seed  potatoes  in  the  fall  at  digging,  all 
are  stored  away  together  and  in  the  spring 
he  selects  out  a  sufficient  quantity  for  seed. 
His  supply  is  often  scant  and  he  too  often 
concludes  it  will  be  economical  to  plant  the 
little  ones  and  keep  the  large  ones  to  eat. 
If  he  saves  seed  in  his  garden  it  is  generally 
from  what  is  left  after  the  family  table  is 
supplied,  partially,  at  least,  yet  he  wonders 
why  his  seed  or  crops  run  out  so  easily.  He 
must  change  seed.  Not  all  farmers  do  this. 
There  is  a  large,  growing  class  who,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  have  learned  better.  These  farm¬ 
ers  have  learned  that  the  only  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  quality  of  their  farm  products 
is  to  use  nothing  but  the  best  for  seed. 
They  make  money  because  by  the  use  of 
good  seed  they  makegood  crops,  just  as  the 
stock  breeder  by  breeding  only  the  best  se¬ 
cures  better  stock  for  which  he  realizes  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  keep 
up  the  quality  unless  we  are  first  willing  to 
take  every  precaution  to  have  only  the  best 
for  seed.  It  is  better  economy  to  purchase 
reliable  seeds  from  dealers  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  selecting  only  the  best,  even  at  much 


higher  price,  than  to  use  poor  seed  in  which 
no  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection.  In 
my  experience,  —  and  every  year  I  farm 
adds  to  my  convictions, — there  are  three 
essentials  to  successful  and  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  These  are  good  soil  and  thorough  pre¬ 
paration  before  planting,  good  seed,  and 
thorough  cultivation.  And  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  results  if  either  of  these  is  neg¬ 
lected,  for  we  all  know  that  even  with  good 
seed,  if  no  preparation  of  the  soil  is  givan, 
and  no  cultivation,  we  will  have  no  crops 
worth  mentioning,  and  the  same  result  will 
be  obtained  if  we  prepare  the  land,  sow  se¬ 
lected  seed  and  yet  fail  to  properly  cultivate, 
so  that  if  you  have  not  the  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  properly  select  only  the  best  of  your 
own  crops  for  seed,  it  will  be  better  econo, 
my  to  purchase  from  those  who  have. 

I  believe  there  is  no  great  cause  for  most 
farm  seeds  to  “run  out”  excepting  neglect 
to  select  only  the  best  at  the  proper  time, 
but  this  must  be  done  and  at  the  right  time. 
In  any  case  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  crops  until  we 
are  willing  to  take  considerable  pains  to 
obtain  good  seed. 


»ARD  COLLECTORS!  a  handsome  set  of  16  French 
cards  for  only  5c.  C.  E.  C.  De  Puy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  A  WOMAN 

of  sense  and  energy  for  our  business  in  her  locality, 
middle-aged  preferred.  Salary  $35  fo  $50.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  GAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

3-6  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Hidden  name  and  Chromo  Cards,  with  pres- 
QU  ent,  10c.  11  pk’s.  a  2-heart  gold  Ring  &  Agent’s 
Sample  Album  $1.  Cut  this  out. 

O.  A.  BRAINARD,  Higganum,  Conn. 

PVT  Tl  10  Foreign  Coins,  all  different. ..  25c. 

yj -LJ-LJ  $133  jn  Confederate  Money _ 20c. 

rTlT'KrCi  Premium  Coin  Book . 13c. 

V/UllllO.G.  L.  FANCHER,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 

<4  *n  Confederate  Money  sent  for  15  cts. 

I  1  California  Gold  25c  Coin  sent  for  35c. 

List,  showing  premium  paid  for  Rare  Coins,  10  cents. 
Lum  Smith’s  Agent's  Herald  for  one  year,  50  cents, 
or,  we  will  send  all,  (worth  Si. 15,)  postpaid  for  65  cts, 
5-10  T.  S.  CRAYTON,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample,  5c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 

for  Hatching  from  fine  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  13  for 
EUUO  SI.  26  for  $1.75.  A.  J:  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 


H 


A  |yn  PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen- 
IIS  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

INSECTS  ON  CARNATIONS. 

We  built  our  greenhouses  eight  years  ago. 
The  first  year  we  bought  carnations  from  two 
different  parties;  one  set  did  splendidly,  the 
other  apparently  much  the  finest  plants,  died 
out  before  the  winter  was  half  over.  We  have 
bad  more  or  less  trouble  with  our  carnations 
ever  since,  although  we  gave  up  propagating  from 
our  own,  and  have  bought  from  different  places 
hoping  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble.  The  plants 
begin  to  look  badly  and  on  examining  them, 
they  drop  off  just  at  the  crown,  as  if  rotted  off; 
but  on  looking  at  them  with  the  microscope 
they  seem  to  be  eaten,  and  on  slitting  up  the 
stalk  we  find  transparent  white  worms  very 
active,  but  our  microscope  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  show  them  eating;  also  a  small  white 
insect,  the  body  round,  of  a  pearly  lustre  with 
brown  legs  and  antenna.  Many  persons  are 
troubled  in  the  same  way  but  cannot  tell  us  any 
remedy.  We  have  tried  a  variety  of  things  for 
their  destruction,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  A.  &  M.  A.  Husband. 

(Who can  throw  light  upon  this  subject?) 

A  PREVENTIVE  FOR  APPLE  TREE  BORERS. 


of  laborers  here  are  colored.  Farm  laborers  re¬ 
ceive  50  cts.  per  day  for  men,  35  to  40  cts.  for 
women.  Boys  from  16  to  18  years  old  get  from 
$4  to  $6  per  month.  Grown  hands  get  from  $7 
to  $10  per  month  according  to  quality. 

Land  is  worth  from  $2  to  $20  per  acre  accord¬ 
ing  to  location  and  quality.  Good  pine  land  can 
be  bought  for  about  three  dollars  per  acre. 
Churches  and  schools  are  plenty  and  convenient. 
Climate  very  mild. 

There  is  no  desirable  government  land  here, 
though  there  is  plenty,  it  is  of  poor  quality.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  our  State;  we 
are  always  ready  to  welcome  our  brethren  of  the 
North,  for  we  find  them  good,  reliable  citizens. 

I  forgot  to  state  wages  of  carpenters,  etc.  Good 
mechanics  get  about  $2.50  per  day. 

I  think  it  would  pay  to  raise  cabbage  plants 
here  for  sale,  but  it  is  too  late  in  season  now. 
Could  they  be  ready  to  sell  about  March  1st  to 
March  10,  would  be  in  demand.  S.  H.  Strom. 


BIGGEST  THING  OUT 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ■  for  Photograph  Albums^ 

book  of  100  songs,  and  a  set  of  6  Fancy  Cards  for  12 
cents.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Soutlivllle,  Mass. 


In  New  England,  and  for  aught  I  know,  still 
further  west,  the  fruit  trees  are  much  injured  by 
a  worm  that  bores  into  the  trees  near  the  ground. 
A  year  or  two  since  an  advertisement  was  “going 
the  rounds”  of  an  application  for  sale  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  borers.  Now  every  farmer 
has  a  good  preventive  on  his  own  farm.  It  is 
this:  About  the  last  of  May,  before  the  perfect 
insect  lays  the  egg  that  produces  the  borers,  take 
strong  stable  manure  and  press  it  around  the 
body  of  the  tree  with  the  foot.  For  a  tree  not 
larger  than  a  fork  handle,  one  forkful  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  For  a  tree  a  foot  in  diameter  two  or  three 
times  as  much  is  required.  I  have  used  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  both  peach  and  apple  trees,  even 
when  the  borers  had  got  into  the  trunk,  but  in 
that  case  I  used  more  manure,  and  covered  the 
holes  well.  Don’t  use  manure  that  is  fine  and 
dry.  T.  J.  Youngs. 

Union,  Conn. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  FLOWERS. 

Alamo,  Fla.,  Apr.  1,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  The  cabbage 
seed  sent  me  were  received.  I  found  them  very 
fine. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  about  Florida,  I  will 
say  that  I  like  the  State  very  well.  The  price  of 
labor  varies  in  different  places.  The  larger  part 


B I  ROWS 


A'sLLWSND 


SOLD 


by  watchmakers 
free.  J.  S.  ] 


AND  NOT 

weak  out 

_  By  mail  25c.  Circulars 
Birch  &  Co..  33  Dev  St..  N.  Y 


RE 


Address  OFNER  &  CO 
827  Arch  St..  Phila.,  Pa'. 


}TO  ACTIVE  MBS 

3  AND  WOMEN  TO 
r  ENLARGED  PORTRAITS. 


OUTFIT  FREE! 


THI8  FINE  STEREOSCOPE  40e  Views 
40c  Doz.6  Cabinet  Photos  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  Cards  lOCts 
80  SHEETS  BE8T  Writing  Paper  20  C 
All  post  paid  on  receipt  of  priee  Write 
for  circulars  Smith  Bros  Waverly  N  Y 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 

for  washing  Windows, 
etc.  Protects  buildings 
A  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
potato-bugs  and  canker* 
No  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with- 
the  Fountain  Pnmp. 
Send  for  largo  Illustrated 
J .  A. Whitman,  Pat- 
and  MTr.  Providence  RJ, 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER.BLOOM1NG 

ROSES 

The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
tor  ROSES  alone.  WeCIVE  AWAY.inPreml- 

ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  thanmost  estab¬ 
lishments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post-office. 
S  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, for  Sla 
l2forS2;  19  for  33;  20?or$4;  35  for  $5:  75  for 
3IO;  109  for  813.  Our  NEW  CU ID E^o  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Hose,  70  pp,  elegantly  illustrated  VT? ,*pr:-Fn 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  ** 


§EE©-TiM  AH©  HARVEST. 


THE  PLANT  AGENCY  BUSINESS. 

Riverside,  Pa.,  May  27,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir, — I  see  by  the  May 
Number  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  that  you 
have  no  agent  at  this  place.  I  think  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  be  of  as  much  service,  if  not 
more  than  any  one  else  in  this  section,  being  the 
largest  market  gardener.  I  am  young  m  years 
but  rather  old  in  experience,  as  my  father  was  a 
market  gardener  before  me.  We  have  raised 
quite  a  number  of  plants  this  season,  but  as  we 
plant  largely  ourselves,  we  hadn’t  enough  extra 
to  supply  the  local  demand  made  upon  us.  By  a 
little  advertising,  &c.,  we  could  establish  a  nice 
little  trade  in  plants  and  seeds  I  think.  We  put 
some  eight  hundred  feet  under  glass  this  spring. 
We  sowed  it  in  February  with  your  Early  Wake¬ 
field  cabbage  seed,  and  the  result  is,  we  have 
some  very  fine  cabbage  growing,  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  good  price  for.  Your  seed  has  given 
such  good  satisfaction  that  I  think  I  shall  buy 
nearly  all  my  seed  of  you  another  year,  as  I  have 
received  some  pretty  poor  seed  from  some  parties 
this  season.  I  would  like  to  act  as  agent  for  you 
in  this  place,  as  I  think  we  would  be  mutually 
benefited,  but  don’t  feel  like  accepting  your  offer 
in  May  number,  the  reason  is  this.  I  have  all 
the  cabbage  seed  I  shall  need  this  season,  and 
our  expenses  have  been  very  heavy  this  spring. 
Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  invest  every  five 
dollars  so  it  brings  in  something  this  season.  If 
you  will  make  your  cash  certificate  good  for 
other  than  cabbage  seeds  you  may  enroll  me  as 
your  agent.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Abner  Pitner. 

Answer:  We  will  cheerfully  enroll  your 

name  on  our  Plant  Agents’  List  at  once  and  send 
full  instructions  and  certificate  of  agency.  Then 
you  may  order  the  seeds  at  your  pleasure  at 
agent’s  rates  as  per  terms  in  our  instruction  book . 
We  would  gladly  place  such  a  man  as  we  judge 
you  to  be,  in  every  town  in  the  Union  where  we 
have  none  appointed.  The  Five  Dollar  Require¬ 
ment  was  not  made  so  much  to  get  a  five-dollar 
bill  in  our  hands  as  it  was  to  ensure  our  getting 
the  best  man  from  each  place — some  one  who  is 
enough  interested  in  the  project  to  invest  a  little 
in  it.  We  think  our  four  hundred  agents  are 
every  one  better  pleased  with  our  plan  of  putting 
this  business  in  the  hands  of  one  good  man  in 

each  town,  than  they  would  be  to  have  us  send 
our  instructions  freely  to  every  one  who  applies, 
and  whenever  we  can  be  made  to  feel  that  we 
have  found  the  right  man  for  a  certain  section, 
we  will  gladly  enroll  him.  To  prove  that  he  is 
interested  and  means  business  at  least  One  Dol¬ 
lar  should  be  sent  with  the  application  to  cover 
cost  of  the  books,  &c.,  which  we  send. 


Hunting,  Fishing  and  Pleasure  Boats. 

Cedar  or  Pine.  A  good  Clin¬ 
ker-built  boat.  13  feet  long, 
36  inch  beam,  weight  50  to  75 
lbs.  with  oars,  §20.  Boats  built  to  order.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue.  POWELL  St  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan, HL 
Manufacturers  of  Windmills,  Pumps  etc. 


838.-,883  p0M0NA  NURSERIES. 

( Established  1838.) 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 

100,000  Peach  Trees. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 

_  GRAPES,  Currants,  <£c.  Fruit,  shade 

*nd  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

tly  WM  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


THE  “ATLANTIC” 

is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  the 

STRAWBERRY! 

S2.00  per  Dozen.  $10.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
t3?~Send  for  Circular. 

WOT.  F.  BASSETT,  Ilammonton,  N.  J. 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  per  feet- flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
it  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness ,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form, 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “The  Coming 
Early  Market  Berry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  for  free  Catalogue,  with  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

BALE  BROTHERS.  South  Glastonbury.  Ct, 

109,089  PEACH  TREES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR* 
NAOTENTAL  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  COLE  &  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J, 


Falrview 


urseries, 

—Established  in  1885.— 
250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
I  at  low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
l-arly.  100,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
Strawberry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acre* 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Choice  Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 

free.  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees,  1  rear  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

°iy  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  JJIBECTOliY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2,00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREEDIJYG  CA  TTLE . 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER.  MILLS  A*  DRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EEECTROS  ot  FRUITS  A*  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKJI IJVCUBATOR  A *  BROODER 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FAJVCV  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAY  AS. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TIL1ZER  S. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa, 

FLORISTS *  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTA1JY  PUMPS. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  A-  FLOWER  P  LA  TE. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Grape  Pines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21  tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers . 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Hot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchlngs  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYUR8ERV  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 

Labels— WOO'D  pot  and  tree. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Seed-  Bag's. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York,  12—4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa, 

SEEDS— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SMALL  FR UIT  PLAJVTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Baanes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWIJVE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


Advertisements. 


MATRIMONIAL  Paper  lOcts.  a  copy  by  mail. 
Ifl  M  I  Addresss,  Pub.  Mirror,  Wellesley ,  Mass.  * 


the  evaporator. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  f«r  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof: 
Say  we  take  a  No.  2  Dryer,  that  dries  10  Bushels  per 
day;  in  6  days,  7  pounds  to  the  bushel  on  an  average, 
is  420  lbs,  per  week.  At  present  prices,  13  cts.  per  lb., 
this  is  $54. oO,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  Dryer  the 
first  week  in  use.  Please  figure  for  yourself.  Slicer, 
corer,  apple,  peach  and  potato  parers,  and  dried  fruit 
press.  Send  for  circular.  H.  TOPPING, 
5-10  Marion,  N.  IT. 


NEV7  GRAPES  &  OLD  -  AN  ILLUSTRATED 

A  SPECIALITY  Fps.EE 

J.C. BURROW.  FISHKILL  NY 


Garden  Hints. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


Our  gardens  are  now  well  started,  or 
ought  to  be,  but  there  are  still  many  things 
to  be  looked  after  in  the  way  of  providing 
a  succession  of  vegetables  for  all  the  season, 
and  also  in  making  provision  for  the  wants 
of  another  season. 

LATE  ONIONS. 

A  small  patch  of  onions  should  be  sown 
late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer, 
to  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  for 
early  use  next  spring.  Onions  for  the  table 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way  two  or  three 
weeks  ahead  of  those  that  are  set  in  the 
the  spring;  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off 
the  ground  they  commence  to  grow,  and 
by  the  time  that  sets  are  ordinarily  put 
into  the  ground  these  will  be  large  enough 
to  eat.  In  fact,  they  are  large  enough  for 
table  use  before  they  commence  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  and  only  want  a  little  filling 
up  and  solidifying,  which  a  few  days  of 
good  weather  will  give  them.  They  should 
be  sown  in  drills,  as  usual,  and  kept  clean 
through  the  summer.  In  the  fall  they  will 
be  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  Before  heavy 
freezing  comes  they  should  be  covered  over 
with  some  kind  of  mulch  to  protect  them 
from  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  which 
injures  them  more  than  steady  heavy  freez¬ 
ing.  Crisp,  fresh  onions  are  a  great  luxury 
in  early  spring,  and  the  gardener  will  find 
it  well  worth  his  time  to  sow  such  a  bed. 

RADISHES,  LETTUCE  AND  PEAS. 

These  three  vegetables  may  be  enjoyed 
all  through  the  summer  season  if  the  gard¬ 
ener  will  but  go  to  the  small  trouble  of 
sowing  a  few  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks  from  the  time  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition  until  the  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in. 
Radishes  and  lettuce  will  soon  get  tough 
after  they  have  attained  their  growth,  so 
that  only  a  few  messes  can  be  enjoyed 
from  any  one  sowing.  For  that  reason 
they  must  be  sown  often  and  late  in  order 
to  get  much  benefit  from  them.  Peas,  too, 
and  especially  the  early  dwarf  varieties, 
will  afford  but  few  pickings  before  they 
become  too  ripe  for  green  use.  I  have 

often  made  four  separate  sowings  of  peas 
in  a  season,  and  felt  well  paid,  too. 


CABBAGES, 

Cabbages  for  winter  use  are  usually 
pushed  ahead  too  fast.  That  is,  they  are 
set  out  too  early  and  consequently  ripen  off 
too  early,  so  early  in  many  cases  that  they 
will  not  keep  till  January.  Cabbage  plants 
set  out  the  last  of  June  on  good  rich  soil 
will  make  much  better  keepers  than  if  set 
out  the  first  of  June.  To  be  truly  valuable, 
the  garden  must  produce  something  for 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  constant  and  plen¬ 
tiful  supply.  This  cannot  be  done  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  garden  all  at  one  time,  as  too  many 
do,  rather  than  have  any  after  trouble  with 
it. 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 


SHORTHAND  mail  or  personally-; 

good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 
Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  fieM 
for  young  j,  jople,  especially  for  educated  young  ladiesu 

Send  for  cir’lar.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N«  ¥» 


6REEN-H0USE 

Heating 

—AND — 

Ventilating. 


HITGHINGS  &  CO., 
233  Mercer  St., 

New!  York. 


Send  4  cents  postage  fori  Illustrated  Catalogue , 
with  References  and  List  of  Prices .  4 — 


Sweet  | 
Potato  ' 

Plants! 


All  varieties  at  Lowest  possible 
prices,  packed  to  carry  safely 
long  distances  by  Express.  Price 
list  sent  free.  Address, 

E.  A.  MURRAY, 

Fosters,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


5-6  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


5-ly  Bethany,  West  Va. 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Poisoning  Insects.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  majority  of  people  who 
use  Paris  Green,  Hellebore,  London  Purple, 
Slug  Shot  or  any  of  the  well  known  in¬ 
secticides,  fail  to  dilute  them  enough  to 
make  them  most  effective  or  pleasant  to 
handle.  A  lavish  use  of  these  poisons  is 
unnecessary,  expensive,  injurious  to  the 
plants  and  often  dangerous  to  poultry, 
stock,  and  often  to  the  operator  himself. 
Prof.  Barrows  in  relating  his  experience 
with  Paris  Green  says,  “at  first  I  diluted  it 
with  50,  then  with  100,  then  with  150  and 
then  with  200  parts  by  weight  of  plaster. 
Last  season  I  found  one  pound  of  London 
Purple  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  barrel  of 
plaster  strong  enough  for  potato  bugs. 
Diluted  as  this  mixture  is,  an  abundant  use 
is  not  necessary.  The  minutest  portion  of 
these  arsenical  poisons  seems  to  be  sure 
death  to  young  and  old  insects  alike.” 

Mulching  Late  Peas.  As  it  is  well-known, 
late  planted  peas  seldom  amount  to  much;  the 
hot  sun  and  winds  of  August  and  September 
causing  them  to  mildew,  blight  and  ripen  pre¬ 
maturely.  It  is  claimed  on  good  authority  that 
a  heavy  mulch  of  straw  will  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  cause  very  late  planted  peas  to 
produce  as  fine  and  abundant  crops  as  the  early 
planted  ones.  This  is  so  easy  a  method  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  season  of  this  luscious  vegetable 
that  we  deem  it  worth  practising. 

Squash  and  Cucumber  Plants  can  be 
successfully  protected  from  bugs  by  sifting  on 
them  a  coating  of  Flour  of  Sulphur,  a  large 
pepper  box  or  a  tin  can  with  fine  holes  pricked 
in  its  end  being  the  best  implement  for  apply¬ 
ing.  So  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
says  he  has  practiced  this  method  for  six  years 
with  perfect  success.  Lets  all  try  it  this  spring. 
Apply  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up,  and  re¬ 
peat  after  each  heavy  rain. 

Pole  beans  will  not  bear  well  unless  well 
poled.  And  the  poles  should  be  set  before  the 
vines  begin  running.  Place  the  hills  three  or 
four  feet  apart  each  way — always  planting  the 
rows  in  pairs.  Then  bend  four  poles  together 
and  tie  the  tops  firmly  together.  This  will  great¬ 
ly  support  the  poles  and  form  a  row  of  tents  or 
bowers  which  will  be  loaded  with  pods. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Yorkshire  Hero 
Pea  f  It  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  Pea  we 


a 


ever  saw,  and  must  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the 
list  of  late  peas.  Plant  a  lew  now  and  mulch 
them  heavily,  and  you  will  have  the  finest  late 
crop  of  green  peas  you  ever  saw. 

A  GREATLY  INCREASED  INTEREST  is  being 
seen  in  the  Southern  States  in  fruit  growing 
and  truck  farming.  The  Southern  Agricultural 
papers  are  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetable  talk, 
and  it  is  thought  soon  to  become  a  great  industry. 
The  shipments  are  made  to  northern  markets. 
This  state  of  affairs  renders  it  less  important 
for  northern  gardeners  to  strive  to  produce  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  market  than  formerly. 
They  cannot  successfully  compete  in  earliness 

with  their  southern  brethren;  so  to  avoid  a  full 
market  it  is  better  to  try  to  produce  very  late 
products  instead 


AflCWTQ  WAMTCn  Outfit  Free.  Costs  you  only  ex- 
#4 Util  I  O  Vf  All  I  tU ■press  charges.  Try  it.  Test 
sample  before  you  order.  F.L.  Stearns  &  Co. .Chicago,  Ill. 

WHY  PAYlOPTa 


For  Money  when  you  can  Get  it  for 


Money  loaned  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  2-ceut 
stamp  for  particulars.  Michigan.  Loan  «fc  I*ub. 

Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


FREE  TO  YOU. 


One  set  6  Handsome  Chain  Border,  Silver  Steel  Spoons 
Perfect  imitation  of  Coin  Silver,  very  durable,  will  not  tarnish. 
Send  24  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage,  packing,  Ac.,  and 
agree  to  show  the  spoons  and  act  as  agent  for  our  Silver 
Ware,  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge,  a  set  of  6  spoons 
in  a  nice  casket,  and  our  50  page  book  telling  how  you  can  make 
from  to  tj>5  a  day.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
BABCOCK  fJfc>  CO.,  Cen  ter  brook.  Ct. 


CD 
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CCS 


CO 


OF  BOTH  PARTIES, 
DEMOCRATIC  AND 
REPUBLICAN  NOM¬ 
INEES. 


AND 


Finely  Finished 
and  Gold  Plated 
and  a  fac  Bimile 
Of  the  cut  here  shown. 

We  have  them  with 
the  TRUE  Photo¬ 


graphs  of  the 

President 


This  you  will  find  to  be  a  good  selling  article  from 
now  until  October.  A  good  smart  Agent  can  do  well 
selling  them  to  the  trade  and  at  all  political  gather¬ 
ings,  and  as  you  will  see  at  a  good  profit  at  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  You  can  easily  make  from  $3.00  to  $7.00 
a  day  selling  these  Badges,  as  everybody  will  want 
one  or  more  of  their  Favorite  candidate.  Boys  and 
Girls  can  make  as  much  as  men  selling  them.  Send 
in  your  orders  early  so  as  to  secure  the  first  sales, 
thereby  controlling  them  in  your  vicinity.  Sample  by 
mail,  postpaid.  10  cts.,  3  for  25  cts.,  or  $5.00  per  Gross 
by  Express.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  and 
address  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY  &  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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TEN  SETS  HEEDS. 

File  Walnut  Case. 

Height,  75  ins. 

Pepth,  46  ins. 

Width,  24  ins. 


BEiTTHSlORGm 

If  you  are  about  to  buy 

- R  ORGAN, 


ft  PARLOR 

purchase  the  latest  reson¬ 
ant  walnut  Case,  Beatty’s 
BEETHOVEN  Cabinet 
Organ,  N  ow  Ready,  by 
far  the  best  for  the  least 
money.  Proof,  shipping 
one  every  ten  minutes. 
TEN  Sets  Reeds,  viz:— 

1  Charming  Saxophone, 

2  Famous  French  Horn, 

3  Beautiful  Piccolo  Reeds 

4  Jubllunte- Ylollna. 

6  Fowerful  Sub-Bnss, 

6  Sweet  Voix  Celeste, 

7  Soft  Cello  Reeds, 

8  Dulclana  Reeds, 

9  Diapason  Reeds, 

10  Clarionet  Reeds. 

27  Useful  Stops, 

Including  Sub-Bnss,  Oc« 
tove  Coupler,  Yolx  Ce¬ 
leste,  etc.  Producing  U 
Combinations  equal  to  14 
ordinary  organs  combined 
also,  Compass  Regulator, 
a  newinvention  just  added 
Price,  $125.00,  offered 
now  as  a  MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY  OFF  KR  with 
Bench,  Book  and  Music, for 1 


iso  as  to  introduce  quickly, 
f  I  am  very  bus} ;  no  time  to 
write  more  about  this 
beautiful  parlor  organ  in 
this  advertisement.  What 
I  want  is  for  you  to  send 
I  me  $65.00,  thus  ordering 
the  best  Cabinet  Organ. 
Its  introduction  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  that can 
be  written,  the  instrument 
speaks  for  itself,  it  sings 
its  own  praises.  Money 
refunded,  w  ith  Interest, 
if  not  as  represented  after 
one  year’s  use.  Nothing 
saved  by  correspondence 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Any  person  who  will  call 
and  i 


rgan  in  per¬ 
il!  be  deduet- 
ug  expenses. 
>rk  City,  foot 


select  org 
son,  $5.00  will 
ed  for  traveling 

_ Leave  New  Yorl _ „  .  _ 

=  Barclay  st.,  7:30  or  9  A.  M., 
=  1,3:30,  or  7  P.  M.  viaDela- 
=  ware,Lackawanna& West- 
§  ern  R.  R. ;  fare,  excursion, 
==  $2.85;  time,  2  hours.  FREE 
COACH  Meets  all  Trains. 
HOTEL  MEALS  gratis. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not, 
you  are  cordially  welcome 
to  visit  the  Largest  Reed 
Organ  Works  in  existence, 
anyway.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  sent  Free. 

^all  upoa  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY?  Washington,  New  Jersey 


WORK 


JIT  U nMr  Men, Women,  Boys, 
HI  nUlYlLi  and  Girls  wanted  to 
start  a  new  business  at  their  own 
homes.  It  can  be  done  quietly  in 
I.  daytime  or  evening  —  no  peddling,  is 
strictly  honorable,  unlike  anything  else  advertised  and  will 
bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else.  From  50c. 
to  $2  made  every  evening  at  home:  or,  by  devoting  exclusive 
lime you  can  clear,  in  a  few  months,  from  $200  to  $300.  If 
senyfor  at  once,  we  will  send  by  return  mail  15  SAMPLES 
FREE,  that  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  10  cts.,  silver  or  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Fortunes  will  be  made  by  those  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Don’t  Miss  this  Chance.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  !  Address  H.  M.  CUKKKY  &  CO..  Waltham.  M»<w 


This  elegant  SOLID  RING  made  of 
Heavy  18  K.  Rolled  Gold,  warran¬ 
ted  for  5  years.  Each  ring  packed  in  an 
degant  Velvet  Casket.  We  will  send 
I  post-paid  one  Ring  and  Casket  for  45  c., 
"also  give  sample  case  of  our  Beautiful 
Cards,  (vou’ll  be  more  than  pleased)  also 
our  New  Illustrated  Premium  List,  Price 
List  and  agents’  terms  for  1884.  Offer  made  to  secure  new  casto. 
mers  and  good  till  Jan.  1,  1885.  But  8  Rings  with  Caskets 
and  one  Case  of  Cards  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.25. 
50  “Beauties,”  all  cold  and  silver,  motto,  verse, 
roses,  lilies,  Ae.  cards,  with  your  name,  10c.,  11  packs, 
$1.00  and  this  gold  Ring  free.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 
Book  25c.  Stamps  taken.  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Ceaterbrook,  Conn. 
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SEEi-TWE  ATO  HARVEST. 
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RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seedssoldby 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

)  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  Of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 
or  §1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

E-P“A11  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 


£IP~Single  quarts  by  express 

at  peck 

rates. 

Beans,  Bush, 

Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Golden  Prize  Bean, 

20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

40 

9. 50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled , 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late. 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Canadian  Wonder . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter. . . .' . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Concord . 

10 

40 

3.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

40 

8.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

40 

3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima . 

10 

40 

4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen 

25 

— 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Sto well’s  Evergreen . 

10 

30 

2.00 

New  Egyptian . 

Red  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

10 

80 

40 

2.00 

Waushakum  Field . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field - , . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Red-Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10 

80 

1.00 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North. . . 

.  10 

35 

1.50 

Peas. 

Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled 

sorts. 

Those 

marked  a  are  extra  early;  b,  medinm: 

c,  late 

1. 

a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2 %  ft.  __ 

a  Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft .  10 

a  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2^  ft.  10 
a  Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft.  10 

b  McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 10 

b  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft . 

b  Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1J4  ft. 

b  Stratagem,  2 ^  ft . 

b  Pride  of  the  Market  2)4  ft . 

c  Yorkshire  Hero,  5)4  ft . 

c  Blue  Imperial,  3  ft . 

c  Champion  of  England,  5  ft . 10 

c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft . . 

c  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft. 


10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

35 

2.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

05 

25 

Lb 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

New  Eclipse,  true , . 

10 

25 

.75 

Early  Egyptian . . . . . 

05 

10 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

65 

10 

.75 

AbovaVarieties  Mixed . 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

05 

1 

10 

75 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.80 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

.80 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

05 

10 

.80 

Imperial  Sugar . 

Broccoli. 

05 

10 

.80 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

60 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

— 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball, . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

20 

2.00 

— 

Early  London . 

15 

75 

— 

Nonpareil . 

20 

1.25 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem. . . . 

20 

1.25 

— 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

,  20 

1.25 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Danvers  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.25 

White  Belgian . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  50 

— 

...  - 

Golden  Hartwell,  New . 

15 

40 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

10 

25 

3.00 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Boston  Market . 

10 

50 

Sandringham . 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

05 

25 

3.00 

05 

25 

3.00 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

25 

■  ■ 

.10 

30 

— 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  unll  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
'■'‘Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  witl  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  wanted  and  specially  ordered. 

Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 


Berkshire  Beauty,  New, . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Early  Bleichfleld . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch  .... 

05 

25 

4.00 

Late  American  Drumhead .... 

05 

25 

4.00 

Marblehead  Mammoth . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Best  Eastern  Grown 

Stock. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

05 

20 

3.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Late  American  Drumhead . . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless . 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer . . 

20 

1.25 

— 

05 

20 

3.00 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch .... 

05 

20 

3.00 

Large  Early  Oxheart, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Early  Winningstadt . 

05 

15 

2.50 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow . 

15 

50 

8.00 

Very  Early  Favorite . 

Early  York . 

15 

50 

8.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy. . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Garfield  Pickier  (New) . 

15 

50 

r  ■  -  ■ 

Red  Drumhead, . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Red  Dutch . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

30 

4.50 

Chicory. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Large  Rooted . 

Cress. 

05 

10 

1.25 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Water  Cress . 

Cucumber. 

10 

60 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Cluster . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Early  Russian . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine.. 

05 

20 

1.60 

Green  Prolific . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Long  Green . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Endive. 

05 

20 

1.80 

Green  Curled  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Egg-  Plant. 

Long  Purple . 

10 

50 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple . 

10 

60 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple _ 

10 

50 

Striped  Gaudalupe . 

.  10 

60 

Lon*g  White  China . 

.  10 

60 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Oourds. 

.  10 

60 

New  Nest  Egg  . 

Kohl  Rabi. 

15 

50 

Large  Purple, . . . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Rettuce. 

.  10 

35 

5.00 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  . . . . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

Hanson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Victoria . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Curled  Simpson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

True  Boston  Market . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Reek.  • 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

Large  Scotch  Flag . 

Musk  Melon. 

05 

30 

4.00 

Banana . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Nutmeg . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

05 

10 

1.25 

Green  Citron . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Pine  Apple . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Jenny  Lind . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Surprise,  New,  . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Bay  View,  New, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New 

,  05 

20 

3.00 

Netted  Gem . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Hackensack  . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Christiana  Orange . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Water  Melon. 

05 

10 

1.50 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  . 

10 

20 

3.00 

The  “Boss,”  New,  .  . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded _ 

05 

20 

3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

Phinney’s  Early  . 

.  05 

20 

3.00 

05 

10 

1.25 

Striped  Gipsey . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ice  Cream  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Citron,  (tor  preserving,)  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 


marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  80  cts.  per  pound. 


New  Golden  Queen . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

05 

20 

2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, _ 

05 

20 

2.00 

Earlv  Red  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers . 

05 

10 

1.20 

Red  Wethersfield . 

05 

10 

1.20 

Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

05 

10 

1.20 

White  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Queen . 

05 

20 

3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Giant  Rocca . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Mustard.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

White  French . 

05 

05 

60 

Black  American . 

05 

05 

60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  .... 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

05 

10 

.75 

New  Maltese  . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

..05 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.85 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

Connecticut  Fiela . 

05 

20 

— 

05 

05 

.45 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed.... 

05 

10 

1.25 

China  Rose  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Calif omia  Mammoth  White.. 

05 

15 

2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.60 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

(to 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Flssex  Hybrid,  New, . . . . 

.05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Hubbard . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New,  . . 

10 

30 

4.00 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf .  10 

Tomato.  1  Oz ,  at  ounce  'rates. 

30 

Cardinal,  New, . 

25 

— 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

30 

4.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  .... 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Acme,  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Red  Currant  . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Paragon  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Golden  Rural,  New, . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  . 

New  White  Egg, . 

05 

15 

1.50 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Ball . 

05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip. 

White  French,  or  Sw’t  German 

05 

10 

80 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow 

05 

10 

80 

Brill’s  American  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

80 

Isaac  F, 

Tillinghast 

La  Plume, 

Lack’a  Co., 

Pa. 

Best  in  the 
ORLD! 

NOW  READY! 


Send  in  your  Orders! 

OUR  CABBAGE  PLANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Season  of  1884. 

- :o: - 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  this  season  sowed  a  large  quantity  ot  “P  S’* 
(Cabbage  Seeds,  (the  best  in  the  world)  on  new  land  which  never  has  had  a  load  of  rank 
stable  manure,  and  upon  which  was  never  before  grown  a  cabbage  or  a  turnip,  or  any 
plant  of  the  brassica  family,  and  as  a  result  I  have  several  acres  of,  I  believe,  as  nice  and 
healthy  cabbage  plants  as  ever  grew  anywhere.  The  only  fertilizer  used  was  unleached 
hard-wood  ashes  which  former  experience  has  shown  me  will  produce  healthier  plants 
than  can  befcobtained  with  any  other  fertilizer.  My  faith  in  such  an  action  is  so  strong 
that  I  imported  a  car-load  of  these  ashes  from  Canada  at  heavy  expense  for  the  purpose. 
With  such  treatment  the  plants  have  grown  slow  enough  to  become  stocky  and  well- 
rooted,  and  will  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  shipment  to  any  point  in  the  Eastern  or  Mid¬ 
dle  States.  I  have  nearly  every  variety  named  in  my  seed  list  and  respectfully  solicit 
the  oxders  of  any  and  all  who  want  the  best  to  be  had, 

Price,  boxed  and  delivered  to  Express  here,  $2.00  per  thousand,  5000  or  over  at 
$1.50  per  thousand.  Will  be  able  to  supply  from  June  1st  to  August  1st. 

TOMATO  PLANTS.  I  also  have  an  unusually  large  and  fine  stock  of  Tomato 
Plants,  mostly  Livingston’s  Favorite  and  Perfection,  the  two  best  varieties  in  existence. 
Plants  twice  transplanted  and  well  rooted.  Price  $2.00  per  hundred. 

CELERY  PLANTS.  These  I  cannot  get  ready  in  open  ground  before  July  10. 
Will  then  have  very  nice  plants  of  Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf  and  Golden  Hearted  Dwarf, 
only,  at  $3.00  per  thousand.  Have  no  early  celery. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Shall  have  nice  plants  of  the  “Lackawanna” 
variety  only,  ready  June  15th,  at  25  cents  per  100.  50  plants  by  mail  for  50  cents. 

While  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  filling  orders  and  delivering  to  the  Express  first  class 
plants,  well  packed  and  in  good  condition,  I  must  decline  to  send  plants  C.  O.  D.,  and  I 
hope  my  friends  will  not  ask  me  to  do  so. 

Address  orders  plainly,  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

/  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


candidate. 
Hundred,  $6. 


Our  Beautiful  Oil  Colored  Transparent 

somithiko CAMPAIGN  PICTURES! 

ANYBODY  We  have  them  with  the  TRUE  Photographs  of  the 

®AN..  President  and  Vice-President 

OF  BOTH  PARTIES’,  DEMOCRATIC  AND  REPUBLICAN, 

NOMINEES. 

They  are  White  Wax  Varnished,  Metal  Frames,  with  loops  to 
hang  them  up,  size  x  7*4-  Suitable  for  the  window  or  wall 
and  are  the  most  complete  of  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  price.  This  style  of  picture  was  only  introduced  a 
month  or  so  before  the  end  of  the  last  campaign  and  was  sold 
only  by  a  few  agents  in  the  New  England  States,  and  were  sold 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  finished.  An  agent  at  one  political 
gathering  sold  300  sets  inside  of  two  hours,  which  netted  him 
$32.  He  said  he  thought  he  could  have  sold  1000  if  he  had  had 
them  that  day.  This  same  party,  who  has  a  business  in  Boston 
has  left  it  to  push  these  pictures  and  he  says  that  he  expects 
to  make  from  $25  to  $30  a  day  through  the  campaign  season. 
As  we  have  the  capacity  now  for  turning  out  these  pictures  we 
intend  to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  each  candidate  on  hand  and 
shall  thus  stand  ready  to  supply  those  who  want  them,  and  in 
any  quantity.  We  predict  large  sales  by  Agents,  for  they  can 
not  fail  to  find  a  demand  in  every  house,  office,  shop  or  store 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  Republican  or  Democratic 

Sample  by  Mail  postpaiu,  15  cts.  One  set,  President  and  Vice-President,  25  cts.  One 
Address,  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY  &  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 

Now  we  have  got  it !  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 

S.  I.  HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPER 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 

Srst  Class  Every  Way.  Blade  is  Solid  Steel, 
il  Tempered,^  inch  wide,  J4  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges,  A  child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  Itlsas  Inctfspeusible  in  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  vegetable  Garden, 
as  the  Ase  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVER?  WORD  OF  IT  l 
It  repays  its  cos*  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  When  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom  in 
the  household. _ Prloe^post  Paid,  50  cts. 

Sold  Wholesale  and 
Retail  by  Tillinghast, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co., 

Penn’a. 


HOLD  ON  THERE  BILLY 

Let  me  take  that  Weeder 
and  catch  up  with  you,  while 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  so 
fast,  too!  No  more  finger 
•weeding  for  me! 
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7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERT  State  and  Territory  of 
the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  1  5  years,  and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
s.iow.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AND  FEED  MILL  CO.  .Eataria,  Kane  Co.lll- 


5-TON 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM 
JONES,  BE  PAYS  THE  FB EIGHT, 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low, 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BUiGUAXTON,  Hi.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  was 
awarded  the  two  last  Gold  MfidalS  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is 
the  only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  In  the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  In  “Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
of  Applied  Mechanics,”  recently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard  machine  of  this  country.  Buy  th©  best.  I*  la 
CheaDOSt  in  the  end.  Catalogue  tent  free.  Address,  1IINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT! 

(REGISTERED.) 

IS  AN  INSECTICIDE  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 

Potato,  Chinch  and  Rose  Rngs,  and  all  Lice,  Worms  or  Caterpillars  upon  Melons,  Egg,  Cucumber, 
Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Cabbage  Plants,  Tomatoes,  Currants,  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  and  Cranberry 
Vines,  Shrubs  and  Flowering  Plants,  &e.  Safe  and  Cheap.  Sold  by  leading  Seedsmen. 

6-7  Send  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HAMMOND  &  CO.,  mount  Kisco,  N,  Y. 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL. 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 


GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO. 


SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurate¬ 
ly,  evenly  and  easily  any  commercial  fertilizer  —  wet 
or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple. 

Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH 
SULKY  AND  FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVA¬ 
TORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  are  the  best  pulverizers  known. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Ample  time 

Sven  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROADCAST 
RAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when 
desired.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


In  the  only  general  pnrpoee  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  ton 
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re  ask  for  i^a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 

and  durability. 

Cheapest  and  Neat* 
Also  Manufacture  BuimU’i 
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Ruhlmann’s  Wheel  Hoe 

Is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  Most  PerfectWeeder  in  Use. 

It  will  do  the  work  of  8  men  with  the  common  hoe.  Embraces 
all  points  requisite  to  make  a  capital  tool.  The  Handles  can 
be.  raised  to  suit.  Knife  Blades  set  to  any  pitch,  and  from 
7  to  16  inches  in  width,  and  when  in  working  order  is- 
firm  and  strong,  with  nothing  to  become  loose  or  sha¬ 
ky.  This  implement  has  not  only  given  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction, but  is  pronounced  unequaled  by  all  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  We  have  sold  many 
with  the  privilege  of  returning,  and  never 
have  had  one  returned.  Parties  who  use 
them  have  nothing  but  praise  of  their 
d  m  superior  qualities. 


& 


flM  J  F.  Suf/ivari  Fng.fi.Y. 


ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  PA. 


SCALES 
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Satisfactory  reference  given.  For  illustrated  Book, 
address  OSCOOD  &  CO..BINCH AMTON.N.Y, 

SedgwickSteel  Wire  Fence 
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la  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  • 
Strong  Net-Work  Without  Barbs.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs, 
nheep,  And  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  ricious  stock, 
without  injury  to  either  fenoe  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence 
lor  (Arms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  And  rAilroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanised)  it  will  last  a  life-time. 
It  is  Supsnor  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
Wo  Ask  for  it  a  flair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  iteelf 
into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  dates,  made  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  In  neatness, 
strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  and 
oheapest  All  Iron. Automatic  or  8elf-Openlng  Oats,  also 
Cheapest  and  Neatest  All  Iron  Femes.  Best  Wire 
Stretoher  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manufac¬ 
ture  Bussell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper 
SEIWWICH  BROS.  Mf’rs,,  Sicltmond  lad. 


IftFRfTQ  WAAlTCn  OutfitFree.  Costs  you  only  ex- 
S  U  C 11  I  O  TV  Ail  I  till  press  chaises  Try  It.  T^est 
■Sample  before  you  order  t.  atoon,.  AOn  ni 


*  press  cnarges  lry  It.  Test 
F.L.  Stearns  &  Co., Chicago, IU. 


Fast  Potato  Digging 

THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five  times 
fcpvEK,_to  every  farmer.  Guar- 
10  Dig  Six  Hundred 
Bushels  a  Day! 


60  Days’ 

Test  Trial. 


postal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  in  Six  Brilliant  Colore, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  cSfoAco,  ?&. 


SHORTHAND  WRITING 

thoroughly  taught  by  mail,  or  person- 
d  id..  Situations  procured  ALL 

PU  PILS  when  competent.  Caligraphs  SOLD 
Stenographers  furnished  without  charee 
Send  for  free  circulars. 

W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y 


THE  DXNGEE  A  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


The  only  ei  = _ 

BUSINESS  Of  ROSES. 


only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 


60LARCE  HOUSES 
Premi- 

_  H  ist  estab* 

hshments  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  saf  ely,  postpaid, to  any  post-office. 
5_s^lendid  varieties,  ""  i-'  -i-j  * — -■  -  - 
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SlO;.IOO  for  SIO.  our  new  UUI UE..  a  complete 
Trea  tise  on  the  Rose ,  70  pp,  elegantly  illustrated  V’T?.~Fr;-FT 
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■hi  Grower#,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  ,  Fx 
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NEW  ROSE,  “BARONESS  ROTHSCHILD.”  See  page  21. 


Bear  Our  Bead  Gently. 

by  Mrs.  m.  j.  smith. 


Out  through  the  door- way  wide, 
Through  the  verandah  low, 

Under  the  trailing  vine, 

Steadily,  softly  go 

Bearing  our  dead. 

Hearse,  there  is  none  to  wait, 
Plumed  at  the  open  gate ; 

Close  where  the  woodbine  nestles, 
Standeth  the  long-used  trestles  — 
Lay  ye  her  there  in  state 

Gently,  oh !  bearers  now, 

Breaking  hearts  follow  here. 

Jostle  not  rudely,  friends. 

Coffin  and  well-worn  bier, 

Holding  our  dead. 

Lift  ye  the  carved  lid,  now, 

Tenderly  off  from  her  brow; 

Lay  back  the  snowy  fold 
Hiding  the  clustering  gold 

And  face  now  grown  so  dear. 

How  can  she  lie  so  still 
In  the  warm  sunlight’s  glow? 

Strange  that  her  cheek  is  cold 
And  her  dear  hands  folded  so  — 

Ah !  she  is  dead. 

On  to  the  church-yard  go 
Softly,  gently,  slow. 

Crushing  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
Heeding  them  not  she  passes 
On  to  the  sod  below. 


The  Yankee  School  Master. 


On  “Miller’s  Hill”  a  farm-house  stood,  a 
lowly  structure  built  of  wood,  whose  clap¬ 
boards,  weather-worn  and  gray,  were  fall¬ 
ing  into  slow  decay;  whose  mossy  wooden 
rain  troughs  swung  from  rusty  irons  rudely 
hung,  whose  curling  shingles  here  and 
there  betrayed  the  need  of  good  repair; 
whose  ancient  chimney,  capped  with  stone, 
with  lichens  partly  overgrown  above  the 
sagging  roof,  looked  down  upon  the  spires 
of  Brandon  town. 

An  old  gray  barn  was  built  near  by,  with 
heavy  girths  and  scaffolds  high,  and  solid 
sills  and  massive  beams,  and  through  the 
cracks  and  open  seams  the  slanting  sun¬ 
light  used  to  play  in  golden  gleams  upon 
the  hay,  where  oft,  with  many  a  shout,  the 
children  jumped  and  played  about  at  hide 
and  seek,  or  looked  with  care  for  hidden 
nests  in  corners  there;  where  oft  at  morn 


they  used  to  hear  the  cackling  hen  and 
chanticleer;  where,  by  the  broad  floor 
’neath  the  mows,  were  cribs  and  stanchions 
for  the  cows,  and  strong  plank  stalls  where 
horses  stood  to  eat  their  hay  from  racks  of 
wood,  and,  in  a  corner  stowed  away,  a  fan¬ 
ning  mill  and  old  red  sleigh;  where  jolly 
farm-boys  husked  at  night  the  golden  ears 
by  candle-light,  and  hung  their  lanterns  by 
the  bay,  on  pitchforks  thrust  into  the  hay; 
where,  sheltered  from  the  autumn  rain, 
with  thundering  flails  they  threshed  the 
grain. 

•  Each  year  the  hum  of  honey  bees  was 
heard  amid  the  apple  trees;  the  lilacs 
bloomed,  the  locusts  fair  with  their  sweet 
fragrance  filled  the  air;  the  stubble  fields 
were  plowed  and  sown;  the  warm  rain  fell; 
the  bright  sun  shore;  the  robins  sang;  the 
green  grass  grew;  the  roses  blossomed  in 
the  dew;  the  tall  red  hollyhock  once  more 
bloomed  brightly  by  the  farm-house  door; 
the  sun-flower  bent  its  gaudy  head,  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  pasture  fed,  the  crickets  chirped 
in  meadows  near,  glad  sounds  were  wafted 
to  the  ear  o’er  waving  fields  of  tasseled 
corn,  of  clattering  scythe  and  dinner  horn. 
The  reapers  reaped  their  golden  sheaves; 
the  swallows  left  the  stuccoed  eaves;  the 
apples  in  the  autumn  breeze  grew  ripe  and 
mellow  on  the  trees;  the  leaves  were  swept 
about  the  air;  the  fields  were  brown,  the 
wood-land  bare;  the  snowflakes  fell;  the 
air  grew  chill;  the  sleighbells  rang  on  “Mil¬ 
ler’s  Hill.” 

The  winter  sky  was  overcast,  the  snow 
and  sleet  were  falling  fast.  ’Twas  Christ¬ 
mas  eve;  the  air  was  cool;  the  children 
hastened  home  from  school;  with  laughter 
loud  and  outcries  shrill  they  reached  the 
farmhouse  on  the  hill;  they  came  across 
the  kitchen  floor,  nor  stopped  to  shut  the 
entry  door;  all,  striving  first  the  news  to 
tell,  exclaimed  in  concert,  with  a  yell:  “The 
teacher’s  cornin’  here  to  stay;  he’s  up  the 
road  a  little  way;  he  stopped  to  talk  with 
Susan  Stow,  an’  we  run  home  to  let  you 
know.” 

The  mother  stopped  her  spinning  wheel, 
and  put  away  her  creaking  reel,  swept  up 
the  dusty  hearth  with  care,  rolled  down 
her  sleeves  and  brushed  her  hair,  smoothed 
out  her  rumpled  gingham  gown,  and  in  her 
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rocking-chair  sat  down;  then  striving  hard 
to  look  her  best,  she  calmly  waited  for  her 
guest. 

Her  ruddy,  round  and  fleshy  face  was 
bordered  by  a  cap  of  lace;  her  nose  was 
nearly  hid  from  view  by  her  plump  cheeks 
of  healthy  hue;  her  eyes  were  bright,  her 
hair  was  thin,  she  had  a  heavy  double  chin; 
her  husband’s  ^rms,  when  both  embraced, 
could  barely  circumscribe  her  waist. 

Of  all  large  women,  nine  in  ten,  will  most 
admire  the  little  men,  and  the  little  men— 
why  none  can  tell — will  love  large  women 
quite  as  well.  They  woo,  they  wed — the 
man  through  life  is  quite  o’ershadowed  by 
the  wife. 

Soon,  parting  with  his  rustic  flame,  the 
tardy  young  schoolmaster  came.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  his  features  fair,  his  chin  o’er- 
grown  with  downy  hair;  behind  his  ears 
his  locks  of  brown  were  smoothly  brushed 
and  plastered  down;  his  bony  limbs  were 
large  and  long;  his  well- trained  muscles 
firm  and  strong;  the  tall,  stout  boys  that 
years  before  had  thrown  their  master 
through  the  door,  his  rod  regarded  with 
dismay  and  seldom  dared  to  disobey.  The 
pride  and  hope  of  Hubbardton  was  tall 
Lycurgus  Littlejohn,  who  had,  his  fellow 
townsmen  said,  “a  heap  o’larnin’  in  his 
head.”  (Three  terms  in  Middlebury  College 
had  given  him  his  “heap”  of  knowledge.) 

He  often  used  to  sit  between  young  girls 
of  sweet  sixteen  and  kindly  help  them  “do 
their  sums.”  They  brought  him  fruit  and 
sugar-plums;  they  had  their  girlhood  hopes 
and  fears;  his  words  were  music  in  their 
ears;  each  smile  he  gave  them  had  a  charm, 
each  frown  would  fill  them  with  alarm. 
What  envious  looks  at  Susan  Stow,  his 
favorite  scholar,  they  would  throw  ! 

Her  eyes  and  hair  were  dark  as  night, 
her  skin  was  soft  and  smooth  and  white; 
a  peach-like  blossom  her  cheeks  overspread; 
her  lips  like  cherries  ripe  and  red.  What 
wonder  he  could  not  conceal,  the  glad 
sweet  thrilWie  use  to  feel  through  all  his 
palpitating  frame  when  to  his  desk  she  coy¬ 
ly  came,  and  looking  up  with  eyes  of  love, 
like  some  sly,  timid  little  dove,  would  soft¬ 
ly  ask  him  to  expound  some  knotty  problem 
she  had  found?  What  being  in  the  world 
below  seemed  half  so  sweet  as  Susan  Stow  ? 


her  eyes  would  flash  and  strangely  burn, 
and  when  he  tried  to  calculate  some  long, 
hard  “sum”  upon  her  slate,  the  figures 
danced  before  his  sight  like  little  goblins, 
gay  and  white,  and  when  at  night,  with 
cheerful  face,  he  started  for  his  boarding- 
place,  what  wonder  that  he  came  so  slow, 
in  walking  home  with  Susan  Stow  ? 

The  woman  crossed  the  kitchen  floor  to 
meet  Lycurgus  at  the  door,  and,  with  a 
scrutinizing  stare,  she  said:  “Walkman’ 
take  a  chair,  an’  be  at  home  while  you  are 
here.  Come,  Busby,  take  his  things,  my 
dear.” 

Forth  from  his  corner  by  the  fire,  the 
husband  came  at  her  desire.  His  head  was 
bald,  save  here  and  there  stray  little  tufts 
of  grizzled  hair;  his  shoulders  stooped,  his 
form  was  thin;  his  knees  were  bent,  his 
toes  turned  in.  He  wore  a  long  blue  flan¬ 
nel  frock,  gray  trousers  and  a  satin  stock ; 
a  cotton  collar,  tall  and  queer,  was  rudely 
rumpled  round  each  ear;  his  face  was  mild, 
his  smile  was  bland,  as  forth  he  put  his 
ponderous  hand  and  said:  “I  think  I  see 
you  well;  I  hope  you’ll  stay  a  leetle  spell. 
We’re  plain  folks  here,  I’d  have  you  know, 
and  don’t  go  in  for  pride  nor  show.”  Then, 
after  stepping  on  the  cat,  he  took  the 
teacher’s  coat  and  hat;  he  hung  them  on  a 
rusty  nail,  and,  picking  up  his  milking  pail, 
he  slowly  shuffled  out  of  doors  and  went  to 
do  the  evening  chores. 

Close  by  the  firelight’s  cheerful  glare  Ly¬ 
curgus  drew  the  easy  chair.  The  savory 
steam  of  chickens  slain  came  from  the 
black  pot  on  the  crane.  The  kettle’s  merry 
song  he  heard;  upon  the  hearth  the  gray 
cat  purred;  while,  by  the  chimney  corner 
snug,  the  house  dog  dozed  upon  the  rug. 
Along  the  chimney-piece  of  wood  an  idle 
row  of  flat-irons  stood,  two  candlesticks  in 
bright  array,  a  pair  of  snuffers  and  a  tray. 
The  time-worn  clock  ticked  slowly  on;  it 
struck  the  hours  forever  gone.  “Forever 
gone,”  it  seemed  to  say — “Forever  gone,” 
from  day  to  day,  in  its  tall  case  of  sombre 
hue, — ’twas  fifty  years  since  it  was  new. 
Between  the  windows,  small  and  high,  the 
looking-glass  was  hung,  near  by  a  brazen 
bird,  with  wings  outspread,  perched  on  the 
scrool-work  overhead;  beneath,  a  shelf,  the 
common  home  of  family  Bible,  brush  and 
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comb ;  above,  from  iron  hooks,  were  hung 
long  frames,  with  apples  thickly  strung, 
and,  fixed  upon  the  wall  to  dry,  were 
wreaths  of  pumpkin  kept  for  pie. 

Forth  from  the  butt’ry  to  the  fire  came 
Aunt  Rebecca  McIntyre,  a  sallow  spinster 
somewhat  old,  whose  mellow  age  was  sel¬ 
dom  told.  Her  hair  was  gray,  her  nose 
was  thin,  it  nearly  touched  her  toothless 
chin.  Life’s  weary  work  and  constant  care 
had  worn  a  face  that  once  was  fair. 

Each  Sabbath  morn,  from  spring  to 
spring  within  the  choir  she  used  to  sing,  in 
ancient  bonnet,  cloak  and  gown,  the  oldest 
relics  in  the  town;  beside  the  chorister  she 
stood,  and  always  did  the  best  she  could; 
and  while  with  tuning  fork  he  led,  she 
marked  his  movements  with  her  head,  her 
nasal  voice  rose  sharp  and  queer,  above  the 
deep-toned  viol  near. 

She  took  the  black  pot  from  the  crane, 
removed  the  kettle  from  the  chain,  and 
made  the  tea  and  chicken  broth,  drew  out 
the  table,  spread  the  cloth;  then  from  the 
table  bright  and  new,  brought  the  best 
china  edged  with  blue. 

The  chores  were  done,  the  feast  was 
spread,  all  took  their  seats  and  grace  was 
said.  They  ate  the  savory  chicken  stew, 
so  juicy  and  so  well  cooked  through,  before 
them  round  rich  dumplings  swam,  on 
steaming  plates,  cold  boiled  ham,  with 
feathery  biscuit  warm  and  light,  with  cur¬ 
rant  jam  and  honey  white,  and  crowning 
all  a  good  supply,  of  yellow,  meaJy  pump¬ 
kin  pie.  Where  such  a  bounteous  feast  is 
found,  who  wouldn’t  teach  and  “board 
around  ?” 

The  supper  done,  the  father  took,  from  off 
the  shelf  the  sacred  Book,  and  read  of  One 
who  stilled  the  sea  one  stormy  night  in 
Galilee,  then  kneeling  down  before  his 
chair,  he  asked  the  Heavenly  Shepherd’s 
care. 

Soon  from  the  group  with  drowsy  heads, 
the  children  started  for  their  beds,  took  off 
the  little  shoes  they  wore,  and  left  them  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  then,  bidding  all  a  fond 
“good  night,”  with  pattering  feet  they 
passed  from  sight. 

Dear  little  feet,  how  soon  they  stray  from 
the  old  farm-house  far  away,  how  soon 
they  leave  the  family  fold  to  walk  the  shin¬ 


ing  streets  of  gold,! where  every  hope  is  real 
and  sure,  where  every  heart  is  kind  and 
true,  where  every  dream  is  bright  and 
fair, — Oh!  may  we  meet  our  loved  ones 
there ! 

The  farmer  left  his  cozy  seat,  wfith  clat¬ 
tering  slippers  on  his  feet,  went  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  drew  a  mug  of  cider,  sweet  and 
new,  and  from  his  broad  bins  brought  the 
best  and  nicest  apples  for  his*  guest.  Then 
by  the  warm  fire’s  ruddy  light,  they  linger¬ 
ed  until  late  at  night,  strange  legends  told, 
and  tales  that  made  them  all  feel  nervous 
and  afraid. 

But  “Aunt  Rebecci”  watched  in  vain  the 
curling  smoke  above  the  crane,  she  nodded, 
dozed,  began  to  snore,  she  dropped  her 
knitting  on  the  floor,  awoke,  her  eyelids 
heavier  grew,  arose  and  silently  withdrew. 

Along  the  creaking  stairs  she  crept  to  the 
lone  chamber  where  she  slept,  and  close 
the  window  curtains  drew,  to  screen  herself 
from  outward  view.  She  stopped  the  key¬ 
hole  of  the  door,  she  set  the  candle  on  the 
floor,  looked 'neath  the  valance — half  afraid 
to  find  a^man  in  ambuscade,  then  sitting 
down  aside  with  care  she  laid  her  garments 
on  a  chair,  slipped  on  her  ghostly  robe  of 
white,  took  of  her  shoes,  blew  out  the  light, 
then,  in  the  darkness  from  her  head  re¬ 
moved  her  wig  and  went  to  bed,  curled  up, 
with  chilly  sobs  and  sighs,  and  quivering 
shut  her  drowsy  eyes. 

Poor  single  souls  who  sleep  alone,  the 
night  wind  hath  a  dismal  tone  to  your  lone 
ears — you  start  with  fear  at  every  midnight 
sound  you  hear,  when  late  at  night  with 
we  try  heads  you  creep  into  your  dreary 
beds.  The  nights  seem  long,  your  lips  turn 
blue,  your  feet  grow  cold — you  know  they 
do  ! 

She  slept  at  last;  she  heard  once  more 
the  ripple  break  upon  the  shore;  again  she 
sat  upon  the  strand,  and  some  one  clasped 
her  fair  young  hand,  and  words  were 
whispered  in  her  ear  that  long  ago  she 
loved  to  hear,  and  starting  up,  she  cried  in 
glee:  “I  knew  you  would  come  back  to 
me!”  She  woke,  Alas!  no  love  was  there. 
Her  thin  arms  clasped  the  vacant  air.  ’Twas 
but  a  dream.  She  lived  alone.  Without 
she  heard  the  night  wind  moan,  while  on 
the  window-panes  •  the  snow  was  wildly 


beating.  From  below,  the  smothered  sound 
of  voices  came,  where  still  with  Busby’s 
social  dame,  their  guest  sat  by  the  fading 
tire  and  watched  its  fleeting  flame  expire 
while  she  listened,  but  no  word  they  utter¬ 
ed  could  be  clearly  heard ;  but  soon  a  recol¬ 
lection  came  that  sent  a  shudder  through 
her  frame — the  sausage  to  be  fried  at  morn, 
the  breakfast  table  to  adorn,  was  in  the 
bedroom  where  their  guest  would  soon 
betake  himself  to  rest.  The  clock  struck 
ten,  she  softly  said,  “I’ll  get  it  ere  he  goes 
to  bed.” 

The  spare  bed  stood  within  a  room  as 
still  and  humid  as  a  tomb;  ’twas  never 
aired,  'twas  seldom  swept;  in  its  dark  cor¬ 
ners  spiders  crept;  they  built  their  bridges 
through  the  air,  and  no  rude  broom  dis¬ 
turbed  them  there.  The  rain,  that  fell  on 
roof  decayed,  dripped  through  the  chinks 
that  time  had  made,  and  on  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  ran  down  in  wondrous  fres¬ 
coes  tinged  with  brown;  the  window-panes, 
with  frost  o'erspread,  were  warmer  than 
that  icy  bed.  Cold  was  the  matting  on  the 
floor;  cold  blew  the  breeze  beneath  the 
door;  cold  were  the  straight-backed  chairs 
of  wood;  cold  was  the  oaken  stand  that 
stood,  on  spindling  legs  that  looked  as  chill, 
as  lone,  bare  pines,  on  some  bleak  hill ;  high 
rose  that  Led  o’er  things  below,  like  some 
tall  iceberg  capped  with  snow.  Here  every 
highly  honored  guest,  when  bedtime  came, 
retired  to  “rest.” 

Within  its  large  and  mouldy  press  hung 
Mrs.  Busby’s  best  silk  dress ;  her  Sunday 
bonnet,  shoes  and  shawl,  on  rusty  nails 
against  the  wall,  by  Mr.  Busby’s  suit  of 
blue,  that  at  his  wedding  had  been  new. 
Here  on  a  peg  his  best  cravat  reposed  with¬ 
in  his  old  fur  hat;  here,  shut  from  sight  of 
human  eyes,  were  rows  of  mince  and  apple 
pies,  with  rolls  of  sausage  and  head-cheese, 
stored  on  the  shelves  and  left  to  freeze. 

From  out  her  cot  the  maiden  crept,  slip¬ 
ped  on  her  shoes  and  softly  stepped  along 
the  hall  and  through  the  gloom,  until  she 
reached  the  chilly  room.  Unseen  she  cross¬ 
ed  the  icy  floor,  unheard  unlocked  the 
closet  door,  snatched  from  the  shelf,  in  a 
firm  hold,  a  bag  of  sausage  stiff  and  cold; 
then  turning  quickly,  sought  to  beat  a  sud¬ 
den,  safe  and  sure  retreat.  Too  late ! 


A  light  gleamed  on  the  wall,  and  sound  of 
footsteps  filled  the  hall;  then  to  the  room 
came  boldly  on  the  stalwart  form  of  Little¬ 
john!  She  backward  stepped  and  stood 
aghast,  then  closed  the  door  and  held  it  fast. 

With  chattering  teeth  and  trembling 
frame  across  the  floor  Lycurgus  came.  He 
placed  the  candle  in  his  hand  upon  the 
spindling  oaken'  stand;  then  closed  the 
door,  and,  with  a  frown,  within  a  cold  chair 
settled  down.  He  threw  his  boots  upon  the 
floor,  and,  rising,  tried  the  closet  door;  but 
Aunt  Rebecca,  in  affright,  clung  to  the 
latch  with  all  her  might.  To  look  within 
Lycurgus  failed ;  he  turned  away  and 
thought  it  nailed!  Then,  pulling  down  the 
snowy  spread,  he  put  his  warm  brick  in  the 
bed,  took  off  his  clothes,  and  slipped 
between  the  sheets  of  ice,  so  white  and 
clean,  blew  out  the  light,  and,  with  a  sneeze,, 
close  to  his  chin  he  brought  his  knees; 
beneath  the  clothes  he  drew  his  nose,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  find  repose;  while  “Aunt 
Rebecca,”  from  the  wall,  took  down  the 
Sunday  gown  and  shawl;  she  wrapped  them 
round  her  freezing  form,  and  blushed  to 
keep  her  visage  warm. 

The  paper  curtains,  loosely  hung  upon  the 
windows,  rustling  swung,  while  through 
each  quivering,  narrow  frame  of  frosty 
panes  a  dim  light  came,  that  made  the  fur¬ 
niture  appear  like  dusky  phantoms  crouch¬ 
ing  near.  Lycurgus  listened  in  the  storm, 
and  hugged  his  brick  to  keep  him  warm; 
but  colder  grew  the  humid  bed,  the  clothes 
congealed  around  his  head;  to  feel  at  ease 
in  vain  he  tried,  he  tossed  and  turned  from 
side  to  side ;  each  time  he  moved,  beneath 
his  weight  the  bedstead  creaked  like  some 
farm  gate.  His  brick  grew  cold,  he  could 
not  sleep,  a  strange  sensation  seemed  to 
creep  upon  him,  while  across  the  floor  he 
closely  watched  the  closet  door. 

Was  he  but  dreaming?  No!  his  eyes 
beheld  with  wonder  and  surprise,  what 
man  had  never  seen  before — there  was  a 
movement  at  the  door.  It  slowly  turned 
and  to  his  sight  came,  through  the  dim,  un¬ 
certain  light  a  hideous  hand,  that  in  its 
clasp  some  awful  object  seemed  to  grasp, 
a  crouching  form,  with  frightful  head, 
seemed  slowly  coming  towards  the  bed. 

( Concluded  onpage  9.) 


Dying  Gertie. 

BY  W.  B.  FOX. 


O,  mother,  when  will  the  morning  come? 

The  night’s  so  lonely,  drear  and  long, 

I  can  not  rest;  your  work  is  done, 

Come  sing  to  me  a  lullaby  song. 

I  know  you’re  weaiy,  mother  dear, 

Your  cheeks  are  haggard,  pale  and  wan; 

But  sing;  —  tis  the  last  I’ll  ever  hear,  — 

My  eyes  will  never  see  the  dawn. 

At  eve,  as  I  watch’d  the  fading  sun 
Go  out  ’mong  the  clouds  in  the  golden  west, 

My  heart  grew  fill’d  with  a  strange  unrest, 

And  I  long’d,  oh !  I  long’d  for  the  morn  to  come ! 

SiDg  softly,  mother,  soft  and  low, 

The  song  you  sung  in  the  long  ago 

When  I,  a  child,  in  your  arms  was  borne, 

Let  it  soothe  my  heart  so  pierced  and  torn. 

Bast  night  I  dreamed  of  our  dear  old  home, 

’Mong  the  sunny  mountains,  far  away, 

Where  oft  in  the  spring  I  used  to  roam 

For  the  flower  that  grew  where  the  fountain’s 
play. 

But  I’ll  never  see  them  bloom  again, 

Ah,  no!  I’ll  be  gone  from  you  long  ere  then; 

In  the  soft  spring  winds,  now  I  see  them  wave,  — 
Next  year  they’ll  blossom  o’er  my  grave. 

Mother,  as  I  look’d  o’er  the  fields  to-day, 

So  full  of  life,  so  full  of  bloom, 

O !  it  seemed  so  hard  I  must  pass  away 
And  sleep  alone  in  the  silent  tomb ! 

But  you’ll  come  often,  mother  dear, 

Where  ’neath  the  soil  I’m  laid  to  rest; 

And  when  the  earth  _rrows  cold  and  sear. 

You’ll  keep  the  spot  in  verdure  dress’d. 

Sweet  mother,  on  my  aching  brow, 

Come  place  your  band,  the  pain  to  stay, 

Of  the  fever’s  flame  there  burning  now, 

As  slowly  it  wears  my  life  away. 

And  kiss  the  fevered  lips  once  more, 

Of  her  your  wayward  dying  one : 

A  light  shines  out,  death’s  waters  o’er  — 

Sweet  mother,  now  the  morning’s  come. 


Seeds  that  will  Grow. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  girl,  father  sent  me  into  the  cornfield 
one  morning  to  drop  pumpkin  seeds. 

“A  seed  in  every  other  hill  in  every  other 
row,”  was  the  injunction  called  after  me  as 
I  crossed  the  chip  yard,  seed-box  and  dip¬ 
per  in  hand,  on  my  way  to  the  cornfield. 

At  first  my  task  seemed  nothing  but  play. 
The  corn  had  already  been  planted,  and  the 
fiat  hoe-mark  on  the  top  of  each  hill  plainly 
marked  where  I  was  to  crowd  the  pumpkin 
seeds  into  the  mellow  earth. 


Row  after  row  I  followed  up  and  down 
the  field,  skipping  one,  planting  one,  and 
still  the  box  of  seeds  did  not  become  empty. 

‘  ‘Drop  the  field  as  far  as  the  seeds  will 
go,  ”  was  another  command  I  had  received, 
and  many  a  longing  look  did  I  cast  at  the 
cool  farmhouse  in  the  distance  and  then  at 
the  contents  of  that  box,  as  the  forenoon 
wore  away  and  the  sun  grew  hot. 

Ten  times  had  I  replenished  my  little  tin 
dipper  from  the  seed-box,  a  wooden  box  in 
which  window  glass  had  been  packed,  nar¬ 
row  and  deep — so  deep  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  bottom,  as  I  shook  up  the  pump¬ 
kin  seeds  again  and  again,  to  see  if  they 
were  not  almost  gone. 

Fourteen  more  rows,  seven  of  them  to  be 
planted,  and  the  opposite  limits  of  the  corn¬ 
field  would  be  reached — and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seeds  would  last  till  the 
whole  field  was  planted. 

“Father  didn’t  expect  me  to  drop  so  many. 
I  heard  him  tell  mother  he  should  plant  half 
the  field  with  pumpkins  and  half  with  beans. 
I  really  don’t  believe  he  wants  me  to  drop 
these  last  seven  rows,”  I  argued  with  my¬ 
self.  “I  am  so  warm  and  tired  I  believe  I 
will  go  home,”  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
on  the  porch  door,  that  opened  toward  the 
field,  and  a  guilty  glance  around  the  prem¬ 
ises,  to  be  sure  no  one  was  looking,  I  kicked 
a  deep  hole  in  the  mellow  soil  with  my  bare 
feet,  and  poured  into  it  the  remaining  seeds 
in  the  box,  packing  dirt  over  them  firmly 
and  deep. 

“If  father  questions  me,  I  can  tell  him  I 
dropped  them  all;  and  those  in  the  hole  will 
never  show  their  heads  again  aboveground, 

I  am  positive,  they  are  buried  so  deeply,” 
I  thought  as  I  retraced  my  steps  toward  the 
kitchen  threshold. 

Father  was  sick  with  a  slow  fever,  and 
calling  me  to  his  bedside  as  I  came  in,  he 
minutely  questioned  me  in  regard  as  to  how 
the  “seeds  held  out.” 

With  guilty,  downcast  eyes,  I  told  him  I 
had  planted  the  entire  field  as  he  directed, 
excepting  the  last  seven  rows. 

“And  you  dropped  all  the  seed  ?”  he  asked, 
his  wan  face  looking  up  from  the  white 
pillows. 

“Yes,”  I  answered  in  alow  tone,  and  then 
moved  to  the  window. 
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•‘Because,”  he  continued,  “neightor 
Burns  wanted  a  few  seeds  badly,  if  we  had 
any  to  spare.  I  thought  surely  there  would 
be  a  pint  or  more  left.  Tell  John  to  plant 
beans  in  every  hill  of  the  rows  that  contain 
no  pumpkin  seeds. 

“If  I  had  only  known  he  intended  having 
beans  planted  in  one  row  and  pumpkins  in 
the  next,  I  never  would  have  buried  those 
seeds,”  I  thought,  standing  there  conscience- 
smitten.  But  to  me  there  then  seemed  no 
help  for  what  I  had  done.' 

Each  day  for  two  weeks  I  secretly  visited 
that  grave  of  pumpkin  seeds  in  the  center 
of  the  cornfield,  to  be  sure  there  was  no 
cracking  of  the  earth  to  let  green  germs 
through  into  the  sunlight,  but  I  found  no 
sign  that  there  was  life  beneath.  Then  I 
relaxed  my  vigilance,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
had  forgotten — not  my  sin,  but  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  seeds  sprouting. 

The  last  of  July  father  was  able  to  creep 
over  his  fields  lying  near  the  house,  by  the 
help  of  his  cane.  In  one  of  his  walks  I 
joined  him,  and  together  we  passed  through 
the  cornfield,  the  hills  now  waving  with 
corn  a  foot  in  height,  and  pumpkin  vines 
just  branching  over  the  ground  between 
the  rows. 

Our  footsteps  were  arrested  by  a  perfect 
tangle  of  vines,  whose  matted  network  cov¬ 
ered  a  large  circular  spot  plainly  visible  in 
the  corn. 

“Why!  how  is  this?”  said  father,  stoop¬ 
ing  to  critically  examine  the  ground.  “Here 
are  vines  by  the  score,  dwarfed  because  so 
thickly  planted,  but  pumpkin  vines  surely.’’ 

My  heart  gave  a  great  thump  as  the  truth 
flashed  across  my  mind.  This  was  the  very 
spot  where  I  had  hidden  those  seeds,  and 
owing  to  the  depth  of  soil  that  covered 
them  they  had  germinated  slowly,  but  had 
struggled  into  the  light  at  last  to  condemn 
me. 

I  dared  not  speak,  and  father  remained 
silent,  poking  his  cane  in  the  ground  among 
the  vines  until  he  had  unearthed  a  heap  of 
swollen  seeds,  some  decaying,  but  more 
with  coiling,  long  pale  sprouts  creeping  from 
their  shells,  and  others  with  well  developed 
cotyledonous  leaves. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  and  keenly  scanning 
my  crimson,  conscious  face,  said,  “Daugh¬ 
ter  Helen,  is  this  your  work  ?” 


There  was  such  a  ring  of  love  and  grief 
in  his  tones  I  was  conquered  at  once,  and 
throwing  myself  at  his  feet  I  sobbed  forth 
the  whole  story. 

Father  did  not  scold.  He  said  my  own 
remorseful  thoughts  and  loss  of  self-respect 
were  punishment  enough;  but  going  home 
he  told  me  in  his  impressive,  beautiful  way 
that  bad  habits  and  bad  motives  in  life  may 
be  hid,  like  seeds  under  the  ground,  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  their  rank  growth  will  push  their 
way  through  any  cloak  of  hypocrisy  that 
had  been  carefully  drawn  over  them. 

When  I  see  young  people  indulging  in  in¬ 
temperate  habits  of  any  kind,  secretly  fa¬ 
voring  the  society  of  immoral,  unprincipled 
associates,  though  their  own  conduct  before 
the  world  may  seem  irreproachable,  I  think 
of  the  nest  of  bloated,  sprouting  pumpkin- 
seeds  that  would  not  remain  out  of  sight* 
and  how,  like  them,  the  living  germs  of 
bad  thoughts  and  habits  will  very  soon 
crop  above  ground  in  the  fairest  life. 


“Trifolium  Incarnatum.” 


German,  French,  or  Long  Headed  Scarlet 
clover,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is,  I  believe, 
a  hybrid  of  red  clover.  It  is  largely  used 
in  the  South  of  England,  where  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  France,  as  a  catch  crop* 
where  the  red  clover  fails  in  standing.  It  is 
an  excellent  improver  of  soil,  and  good 
preparation  for  corn,  either  turned  under  or 
cut  for  hay  and  stubble  roots  turned  under. 
It  is  an  annual,  sown  in  this  latitude  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  from  August  15th  to  September  7th. 
It  should  be  cut  from  8th  to  10th  of  May 
for  feed  or  hay.  It  presents  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  Soil 
light  dry  sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  on 
land  too  poor  for  red  clover — still  the 
land  must  be  tolerably  good,  or  made 
so,  to  produce  a  paying  crop.  It  is  apt  to 
lodge  on  very  rich  soil.  It  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  bottom  part  of  bloom  begins  to 
wither — as  from  its  rapid  growth,  after  put¬ 
ting  out  bloom,  it  soon  turns  woody.  Plow 
very  shallow ;  apply  manure  or  fertilizer; 
harrow  till  fine;  sow  seed  6  to  8  quarts  per 
acre,  and  roll  with  heavy  roller  or  cover 
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with  brush  or  light  smoothing  harrow — 
preferably  both  cover  and  roll.  Seed  can 
be  had  of  most  seedsmen,  but  every  farmer 
can  better  save  his  own  seed,  for  it  is  very 
easily  knocked  out  with  pitchfork  or  flail. 

J.  Cowens. 

( Continued  from  page  5.) 

He  heard  the  rusty  hinges  creak,  he  could 
not  stir,  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  not 
turn  his  head  away ;  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  pray;  upon  his  brow, of  pallid  hue 
the  cold  sweat  stood  like  drops  of  dew;  at 
last  he  shrieked,  aloud  and  shrill — the  door 
swung  back  and  all  was  still. 

That  midnight  cry,  from  room  to  room, 
resounded  loudly  through  the  gloom.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  at  rest,  within  their 
warm  and  cozy  nest,  awoke  and  sprang,  in 
strange  attire,  forth  from  their  bed  loud 
shouting  —  “fire!”  but  finding  neither  smoke 
nor  flame,  soon  stumb  ing  up  the  stairs  they 
came.  In  cotton  bedquilts  quaintly  dressed, 
they  heard  a  deep  groan  from  their  guest, 
and  full  of  wonder  and  affright,  pushed  in 
the  door  and  struck  a  light. 

Deep  down  within  the  feather  bed  Lycur- 
gus  had  withdrawn  his  head,  and,  out  of 
sight,  lay  quaking  there  with  throbbing 
breast  and  bristling  hair.  They  questioned 
him,  but  he  was  still;  he  shook  as  if  lie  had 
a  chill;  the  courage  was  completely  gone 
from  tall  Lycurgus  Littlejohn. 

What  human  language  can  express  the 
modest  maiden's  dire  distress,  while  stand¬ 
ing  still  behind  the  screen,  a  sad  spectator 
of  the  scene  ?  What  pen  or  pencil  can  por¬ 
tray  her  mute  despair  and  deep  dismay  ? 

A  while  she  stood  and  through  the  door 
she  peeped  across  the  bedroom  floor;  the 
way  was  clear  and  like  a  vise  she  grasped 
the  sausage  cold  as  ice,  sprang  from  the 
closet,  and  from  sight  she  glided  like  a 
gleam  of  light;  away  without  look  or  word 
she  flew  like  an  affrighted  bird ;  without  a 
moment  of  delay,  the  mystery  cleared  itself 
aioay  ! 

Again  the  snow  gleams  on  the  ground; 
again  the  sleigh-bells  gaily  sound ;  again  on 
“Miller’s  Hill”  we  hear  the  shouts  of  child¬ 
ren  loud  and  clear ;  but  in  the  barn  is  heard 
no  more  the  flapping  flail  upon  the  floor. 
The  house  is  down,  its  inmates  gone,  and 


tall  Lycurgus  Littlejohn  is  now  an  old  man 
worn  with  care,  with  stooping  form  and 
silver  hair.  He  married  dark-eyed  Susan 
Stow,  and  they  were  happy,  years  ago. 
When,  in  the  merry  winter  time,  their 
children's  children  round  him  climb,  he 
tells  them  of  his  fearful  fright,  on  that  far 
distant  winter  night;  and  after  they  are- 
put  to  bed,  when  by  the  fire  with  nodding 
head  he  sits  and  sinks  to  slumbers  deep, 
and  quakes  and  shivers  in  his  sleep,  alas  t 
he  is  but  dreaming  still  of  that  spare  bed  on 
Miller’s  Hill.” — Eageiie  J.  Hall .  in  Chicago 
Tribune. 


The  Japan  Tvy. 

( Ampelopsis  Tricuspidata.) 


The  Japan  Ivy,  probably  better  known  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  from  its  introducers, 
Messrs.  Veitch  Brothers  of  London,  is  one 
the  finest  of  wall  plants,  clinging  to  the 
smoothest  surface  perfectly.  It  seems  to 
have  strength  enough  in  itself  to  hold  itself 
upright,  only  requiring  something  to  lean 
against.  It  is  very  free-growing  and  will 
spread  out  all  over  a  wall  and  cover  it  com¬ 
pletely,  if  planted  close  to  it.  The  leaves 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  American  va¬ 
riety  and  grow  in  threes,  whence  its  specific 
name,  tricuspidata.  The  vine  grows  more 
compactly,  the  leaves  overlapping  each  oth¬ 
er  in  the  most  regular  manner,  forming  a 
dense  sheet  of  green  through  the  summer, 
coloring  exquisitely  in  the  autumn  with 
beautiful  shades  of  orange  and  crimson.  It 
is  entirely  hardy  after  getting  once  estab¬ 
lished  and  grows  rapidly.  Although  not 
an  evergreen  like  its  sister  the  English  Ivy, 
it  is  superior  to  it  on  account  of  its  greater 
hardiness  in  our  changeable  climate. 

Our  cut  on  the  opposite  page  is  an  accu¬ 
rate  one  from  a  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
vine  upon  the  north  wall  of  a  residence  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  made  for  our 
friend  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Wales,  to  whom  we  are 
under  obligations  for  the  use  of  it. 


“We  both  scratch  for  a  living,”  said  the 
old  hen  to  the  editor.  He  told  her  to  sheer 
off.  . 

Be  slow  to  make  promises  and  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  them  when  made. 
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Glass  in  tlie  Garden. 

HOT-BEDS  THE  YEAR  ROUND — ITEMS  OF  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  MANAGEMENT. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Bull  contributes  the  follow¬ 
ing  sensible  article  to  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune.  As  all  plant-beds  should  be  prepared 
in  Autumn  for  early  Spring  use  we  con¬ 
sider  this  not  at  all  unseasonable: 

Hot-beds  and  cold-frames,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  complement  of  glass,  are  a 
necessity  for  the  market-gardener  who  in¬ 
tends  to  do  anything  more  than  “farm  gar¬ 
dening.”  Market  gardening  in  the  latitude 
north  of  New-York  City  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  these  helps.  To  buy  large  quantities  of 
vegetable  plants  is  expensive,  while  to 
raise  the  same  quantity  is  to  have  your  own 
stock,  with  some  to  sell  as  payment  for  the 
trouble.  There  is  no  secret  in  hot-bed  man¬ 
agement;  it  wants  good,  well-made  sashes, 
two- inch  plank  to  rest  them  on,  and  these 
sunk  in  the  ground,  to  keep  the  manure 
from  losing  its  heat  in  cold  winter  weather. 
I  buy  sashes  3x6  feet;  set  with  double-thick 
English  glass,  size  6x8;  tacked,  puttied  and 
bedded  in  2-inch  pine  sash  with  horns  two 
inches  long  at  each  corner  to  carry  them 
by,  Such  sashes  I  have  had  in  use  fifteen 
years,  and  they  will  last  a  life-time  with 
good  care;  they  rarely  break;  dogs  and 
cats  walk  over  them,  and  they  sustain  the 
weight  of  heavy  snows.  Other  sizes  of 
sashes,  or  glass,  are  the  index  of  inexperi¬ 
ence  or  ignorance. 

Horse  manure  is  the  heating  material 
used,  and  one  solid  foot  in  depth  of  this, 
smoking  hot  from  the  pile  when  the  bed  is 
made,  will  force  plants  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  have  tried.  The  first  week  of 
February  I  plant  a  seed-bed  of  lettuce. 
Early  in  March  I  set  the  plants  out  in  hot¬ 
beds  ;  these  head  up  to  sell  during  May. 
Cauliflowers  or  cucumbers  are  started  for 
a  second  crop — in  places  made  vacant  by 
the  sale  of  lettuce — from  plants  previously 
raised  for  that  purpose;  the  cucumbers  in 
pots,  the  cauliflowers  in  beds  prepared  for 
them.  Cabbage  seed  is  planted  about 
March  1,  pricked  out  the  last  of  the  month 
in  cold-frames,  and  the  cabbage  bed  plant¬ 
ed  to  lettuce.  Tomatoes  are  pricked  out 


to  succeed  the  early  lettuce  and  cabbage, 
sometimes;  and  sometimes  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage,  or  tomato  follow  radish.  Radish  will 
grow  from  the  seed  in  six  weeks.  Celery 
and  peppers  remain  in  the  hot-beds  till 
ready  for  the  field. 

Long  radishes  need  at  least  eight  inches 
of  soil  over  the  manure,  while  the  round 
ones  will  grow  in  five  or  six  inches,  as  will 
lettuce.  But  if  large  heads  of  lettuce  are 
wanted  they  must  be  set  fifty  plants  to  the 
sash  in  the  beds,  and  in  earth  a  foot  deep; 
lettuce  needs  a  cool  head  and  warm  feet, 
and  a  deep  soil  for  big  heads,  while  a  shal¬ 
low  soil,  with  seventy-five  plants  to  the 
sash,  is  the  rule  for  the  early-forcing  small 
head  lettuce.  The  small  heads  will  mature 
quicker,  while  the  big  heads  will  sell  better 
later  in  the  season.  The  tomatoes  are 
pricked  out  into  beds,  two  feet  from  the 
earth  to  the  glass,  to  allow  the  plants  to  get 
in  blossom  before  time  to  set  in  the  open 
ground.  The  glass  in  the  fall  can  again  be 
put  to  good  use  by  using  it  to  cover  the  let¬ 
tuce  set  in  the  beds,  which  will  mature 
from  Thanksgiving  to  New  Years,  after 
which  time  the  beds  lie  idle  till  February, 
unless  used  to  winter  small  lettuce  or  cab¬ 
bage  plants  for  early  setting  in  the  spring 
opening  of  the  beds. 

Water  is  a  necessity.  Twenty-five  sashes 
will  in  a  dry  time  require  a  barrel  of  water 
daily,  and  often  more.  My  supply  comes 
from  a  tank  filled  by  a  hand-pump  and 
flows  to  the  beds  through  a  rubber  hose  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  one  man  can  fill  the 
tank  and  then  water  until  it  is  empty.  The 
later  the  season  and  the  dryer  the  weather, 
the  more  water  is  used,  especially  if  the 
sashes  are  taken  off,  which  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  middle  of  May.  Then  the 
sun  and  drying  winds  dry  the  beds  rapidly. 
Cucumbers  and  cauliflowers  then  suffer  if 
not  abundantly  watered.  To  stop  watering 
then  means  to  lose  all  the  crop,  and  all  past 
labor;  while  continual  watering  may  mean 
cucumbers  and  cauliflowers  to  sell  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  a  di¬ 
lemma  with  two  horns.  Half  an  ounce  of 
either  cabbage,  lettuce,  or  tomato  seed, 
sowed  under  one  3x6  glass,  will  make  1,500 
2,000  and  800  good  plants  respectively  to 
prick  out.  I  sow  broadcast;  but  celery  I 


plant  in  rows  two  inches  apart  and  thin  out 


as  they  grow.  I  transplant  peppers  from 
the  seed-bed  direct  to  where  they  are  to 
grow. 

- -»--«-•»  ♦ - — . 

“Fighting*  Weeds.” 


We  meet  frequently  with  this  heading  to 
paragraphs  in  exchanges.  It  conveys  a 
wrong  lesson,  as  commonly  used.  Simple 
and  quiet  extermination  is  better.  If 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a  foot  in  height, 
a  warfare  is  then  begun  and  carried  on  to 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  the  weeds 
often  come  off  victorious.  The  usual 
cause  of  this  failure  is  in  attempting  to 
cultivate  too  much  land  with  a  small  force. 
The  result  is  an  enormous  growth  of 
weeds,  a  choking  and  diminution  of  the 
crop,  and  a  supply  of  noxious  seeds  to  fill 
the  soil  and  last  for  years.  The  weeds  get 
entire  possession  in  this  way,  and  the 
crops  have  an  unequal  chance  until  another 
plowing  checks  them  temporarily. 

The  remedy  is  a  well  arranged  plan  for 
going  over  the  gronnd  once  a  week,  in  all 
hoed  crops,  sweeping  the  surface,  killing 
all  weeds  before  they  come  up.  All  this 
work  is  more  than  paid  for  in  the  increas¬ 
ed  growth  of  the  crops  by  this  continued 
stirring,  provided  the  right  tools  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Take  the  corn  crop  for  instance. 
The  plow  and  the  harrow  will  prepare  a 
clean,  mellow  bed  of  earth  before  planting. 
If  the  field  is  inverted  sod,  it  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  fine  pulverization  with 
the  harrow.  By  planting  the  seed  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep,  in  the  shal¬ 
low  furrow  made  by  the  marker,  a  fine 
slant-tooth  harrow  may  be  passed  over 
both  before  and  after  the  plants  are  up 
without  injury  to  them.  The  operation 
may  be  continued  once  a  week  until  the 
corn  is  a  foot  high.  Some  of  the  plants 
may  be  bent  over,  but  they  will  be  erect 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  After  this  a  shallow 
cultivator  may  be  run  between  the  rows 
till  the  corn  is  as  high  as  the  horse’s  back. 
This  work,  properly  performed,  will  leave 
the  field  as  clean  as  the  floor — the  small 
slant  teeth  killing  the  sprouting  seed  in 
the  row  and  among  the  plants  as  well  as 
over  the  whole  surface;  and  the  subsequent 


cultivating  keeping  the  spaces  clean 
between  the  rows.  *  We  have  never  seen 
cleaner  fields  than  such  as  were  treated  in 
this  way,  and  the  cost  of  this  labor,  first 
and  last,  was  less  than  the  old  hand- hoeing. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
first  attempt  will  be  a  failure  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  is  intermitted  and  the  weeds  get 
a  start.  It  is  indespensably  necessary  te 
keep  them  constantly  under  the  surface. 
There  must  be  no  “fighting,”  but  suppres¬ 
sion  and  extermination. 

% 

The  potato  crop  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  until  the  plants  are  five  or  six 
inches  high,  after  which  the  leaves  would 
be  somewhat  lacerated  with  the  harrow. 
Carrots,  beets  and  turnips  are  too  small  in 
early  growth  and  require  clean  soil  in  ad¬ 
vance,  with  frequent  passing  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  between  the  rows,  which,  as  they 
become  larger  by  growth,  require  a  culti¬ 
vator  that  may  be  contracted  in  breadth. 
— Farming  World. 

A  Formal  Poem. 

• 

Whereas  on  sundry  boughs  and  sprays 
Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  sing, 

And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise. 

Hail  to  the  return  of  spring. 

The  songs  of  those  said  birds  arouse 
The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours ; 

As  green  as  those  said  sprays  and  boughs. 

As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 

The  birds  aforesaid,  happy  pairs. 

Love,  ’mid  the  aforesaid  boughs  enshrines 

In  freehold  nest  —  themselves,  their  heirs, 
Administrators,  and  assigns. 

Oh!  busiest  term  of  Cupid’s  court, 

Where  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bring, 

Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport  — 

Hail,  as  aforesaid,  coming  spring. 


It  was  a  mean  fellow  who  went  to  the 
circus  and  slyly  hooked  on  the  sacred  white 
elephant’s  railing  the  sign:  “Don’t  touch 
the  paint.” 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 

“What  is  syntax?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“A  saloon  license  is  sin  tax,”  shouted  the 
son  of  a  prohibitionist. 

A  sign  in  Cleveland  reads:  “Ise  Kream 
Sallune,”  which  is  positively  the  worst  cold 
spell  of  the  season. 
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A  DREAM  OF  HOME. 


Take  me  to  the  dear  old  farm  when  the  clover  is  in 
bloom ; 

Let  me  wet  my  feet  in  the  dew-bathed  grass,  and 
breathe  its  sweet  perfume; 

Give  me  a  seat  ’neath  the  old  roof-tree,  a  draught 
from  the  homestead  well. 

A  romp  in  the  meadow  or  up  on  the  hill,  where  the 
echoes  used  to  dwell; 

And  in  one  hour  of  calm  delight,  I’ll  live  again  the 
years 

When  the  bitterest  grief  was  swept  away  in  a  flood 
of  transient  tears. 


I  see  again  the  vine- clad  porch,  the  rose-bush  by 
the  gate, 

Where  the  brightest  gleams  of  sunset  seem  to  love 
to  linger  late ; 

The  gray  barn  in  the  distance,  the  spring-house 
near  at  hand, 

The  crystal  spring,  and  the  limpid  stream  with 
rustic  bridges  spanned; 

The  orchard  and  the  garden,  the  fields  of  waving 
grain, 

The  cattle  in  the  meadow,  the  pet  lamb  in  the  lane; 


And  I  hear  the  reapers’  voices,  and  the  scythe- 
blades’  ringing  sweep. 

Tne  whistle  of  the  meadow-lark,  the  bleating  of 
the  sheep; 

The  tuneless  droniDg  of  the  bees  that  rob  the  jessa¬ 
mine, 

The  buzzing  of  the  summer  fly,  and  all  the  farm¬ 
yard’s  din; 

Discordant  sounds  to  others'  ears,  but  now  they 
come  to  me 

More  welcome  than  the  dulcet  notes  of  sweetest 
harmony. 

It  was  a  dream.  No  more  for  me  those  sights  and 
sounds  so  dear; 

My  borne  has  been  a  stranger’s  for  many  and  many 
a  year. 

The  house  is  gone,  and  on  the  spot  where  memory 
sees  it  stand, 

Looms  up  a  towered  mansion  for  a  child  of  fortune 
planned. 

And  art  has  changed  the  orchard,  the  meadow  and 
the  field 

To  “grounds”  that  but  the  rarest  fruits  and  choic¬ 
est  flowers  may  yield. 

I  would  not  know  the  spot  again,  but  hard  by  is 
the  grove 

Where  rest  the  moldering  forms  of  those  whose 
memory  I  love; 

And  in  the  grove,  and  by  their  side,  beneath  the 
locust’s  shade. 

Some  day,  ere  many  years,  perhaps,  my  body  will 
be  laid. 

—Oath  Brittle ,  in  Demorest's  Magazine  for  July. 


Succession  of  Crops  in  the  Gar¬ 
den. 


Nearly  every  one  has  a  good  spring  gar¬ 
den,  which  after  the  early  vegetables  are 
gathered,  is  too  often  surrendered  to  weeds 
and  grass  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  If 
the  garden  soil  is  properly  manured,  it 
should  never  be  left  idle,  but  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  by  some  profitable  crop. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  have 
an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  every 
month  in  the  year. 

The  squares  which  have  been  occupied 


by  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  etc.,  should 
be  immediately  planted  in  something  else — 
corn,  turnips,  or  winter  cabbage.  Crops 
that  come  off  too  la^e  in  the  fall  for  plant¬ 
ing  vegetables,  may  be  succeeded  by  rye, 
barley  or  oats.  Every  crop  should  be  kept 
clear  of  gj  ass  and  weeds,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  growing  crop,  but  to  facili¬ 
tate  planting  its  successor.  J.  S.  N. 


Fresh- Water  Pearls. 


The  cultivation  of  the  pearls  of  fresh¬ 
water  mussels  has  become  an  industry  of 
considerable  importance  in  Saxony  and 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  pearls  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  genuine 
pearl-oysters,  but  occasionally  a  gem  of 
real  excellence  is  produced.  Some  very 
fine  settings  of  such  were*  exhibited  at  the 
Exposition  in  Berlin.  The  Venetians  car¬ 
ried  on  this  branch  of  trade  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
controlled  it  till  1621,  when  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  also  undertook  it,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Moritz  Schmirler,  a  draper  of  Oelsnitz, 
and  appointed  Schmirler,  “first  pearl-fisher.’’ 
Schmirler  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his 
son.  and  the  business  has  continued  in  the 
family  to  the  present  day,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendency  of  the  forestry  department, 
which  has  also  to  do  with  the  waters  of  the 
region.  The  pearl-hunting  is  carried  on  in 
the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  water  is  warm 
enough  to  wade  in  for  hours  continuously. 
The  mussels  are  examined  by  means  of  an 

instrument,  by  which  the  shells  can  be  op¬ 
ened  enough  to  see  what  is  within  them 
without  hurting  the  mollusks.  If  they  con¬ 
tain  well-developed  pearls,  tkey  are  sacri¬ 
ficed;  if  not,  they  are  returned  to  their  beds. 
The  same  beds  are  not  usually  gone  over 
again  for  several  years.  Experiments  made 
in  the  Elster,  in  the  artificial  production  of 
pearls  have  not  met  with  much  success.  A 
wound  in  the  mouth  of  the  mollusk  will 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous 
matter,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  will 
be  of  common  shell-matter  or  of  pearl  —  and 
upon  this  all  the  value  of  the  operation  de¬ 
pends.  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  form¬ 
ation  of  pearls  in  the  pearl-oyster  is  some¬ 
times  provoked  by  inserting  a  grain  of  sand 
within  the  shell.  A  considerable  business 
is  done  at  Adorf  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  fancy  from  the  nacre  of  mussels. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July. 
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The  Pouter  Pigeon. 


Among  the  fancy  pigeons  the  Pouters 
hold  a  high  place  with  the  fanciers  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  trim  figures  and  graceful 
carriage  as  well  as  for  the  large  size  to 
which  they  extend  their  crops.  These  little 
pets  seem  to  take  delight  in  showing  their 
ability  in  this  direction,  and  their  perform¬ 
ances  are  really  astonishing  and  wonderful 
to  those  who  ar^  unacquainted  with  them. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  Pouters  are  quite 


diminutive  in  size,  being  only  seven  or  eight 
inches  high  and  having  the  power  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  crops  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inch¬ 
es  in  circumference,  fairly  concealeng  their 
heads  and  beaks. 

The  fancy  for  pigeons  is  extending  and 
nearly  all  of  our  poultry  journals  have  spe¬ 
cial  departments  devoted  to  them. 

For  the  above  cut  we  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  publisher  ot  that  most  excellent  jour¬ 
nal,  the  Poultry  Monthly  ot  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  various 
courtesies  extended. 


Two  Vegetable  Gardens. 


I  have  in  mind  two  farmers  who  lived 
side  by  side,  yet  who  practiced  very  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  gardening.  One  put  all  his 
small  plants  in  beds  about  tw’enty  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide,  sowing  crosswise  the 
beds  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches  apart. 
These  beds  were  laid  out  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  were  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  surrounding  surface,  and  the  seeds 
were  sown  by  kneeling  on  a  narrow  board 
placed  across  the  bed.  A  bed  of  the  size 
mentioned  contained  from  150  to  180  feet  of 
rows.  The  whole  garden  was  laid  out  in  a 
style  in  keeping  with  the  beds.  It  was  a 
little  square  enclosure,  where  a  horse  was 
never  known  except  in  the  spring  plowing. 
The  corners  were  spaded  up.  This  farmer, 
whom  we  will  designate  as  A,  was  known 
to  have  had  his  garden  in  that  same  place 
for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

Adjoining  lived  farmer  B,  who  "was 
known  to  be  fickle  in  regard  to  the  location 
of  his  garden,  for  every  two  or  three  years 
he  would  remove  it  to  some  new  part  ot 
the  farm.  He  selected  a  loamy  and  well- 
subdued  strip  along  a  cornfield  u  a  potato 
patch.  He  sowed  all  his  vegetables,  even 
his  onions  and  radishes,  in  rows  twenty 
inches  or  more  apart.  He  did  all  his  culti¬ 
vation  by  horse. 

Passing  from  A’s  garden  one  sultry  July 
day,  I  saw  a  boy  endeavoring  to  weed  a  bed 
of  onions.  Nearly  all  the  work  had  to  be 
done  with  the  fingers,  and  the  btd  was 
hard  to  get  at.  It  was  too' wide  to  allow 
the  boy  to  reach  to  the  middle  convenient¬ 
ly,  and  the  space  between  the  rows  were  so 
narrow,  and  the  plants  had  grown  so  large, 
that  he  could  not  easily  stand  in  the  rows. 
Moreover  such  an  undertaking  would  likely 
have  marred  the  beauty  of  the  bed.  I  found 
by  inquiry  that  the  onions  were  then  being 
weeded  the  fourth  time,  and  that  still 
another  operation  would  be  needed.  Each 
weeding  “spoiled  a  half  a  day.”  Perhaps 
the  boy  put  little  spirit  in  his  work;  there  is 
not  commonly  as  much  incentive  to  dili¬ 
gence  in  snch  an  onion  patch  with  a  July  sun 
beating  upon  one’s  back  in  a  sultry,  tucked 
up  garden  as  there  is  behind  a  horse  in 
long  rows  and  a  cooler  soil.  The  boy  de- 
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dared  that  two  day’s  work  had  already 
been  spent  upon  that  onion  patch.  Scarcely 
less  had  been  spent  upon  other  parts  of  the 
garden  of  no  greater  area.  Each  individ¬ 
ual  cabbage  and  tomato  plant  had  to  be 
surrounded  soon  after  it  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  by  a  cylinder  of  sized  paper  to  keep 
off  cut- worms,  The  radishes  were  nearly 
always  wonny,  and  the  cabbages  and  tur¬ 
nips  were  lousy .  Nearly  every  season  the 
garden  suffered  from  drought,  and  as  for 
weeds,  “Mr.  B’s  garden  was  nowhere.” 

I  soon  after  saw  farmer  B’s  garden.  It 
was  a  marvel  of  thrift  and  tidiness.  I 
learned  that  probably  less  than  half  a  day 
had  been  spent  on  three  rows  of  vegetables 
eight  rods  long.  By  comparing  the  two 
gardens,  it  was  plain  that  the  drought,  the 
weeds  and  the  numbers  of  insects  in  A’s- 
garden  were  due  to  his  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  to  the  repeated  growing  of  the 
same  variety  of  plants  upon  that  one  piece 
of  ground.  The  products  of  these  two  gar¬ 
dens,  as  I  learned  later  in  the  season,  were 
as  dissimilar  in  size  and  quantities  as  their 
methods  of  treatment  were  unlike.  In  A’s 
garden  the  soil  was  well  nigh  exhausted 
for  gardening  purposes,  although  manure 
was  each  year  applied  in  abundance.  Far¬ 
mer  B  told  me  that  he  always  had  in  his 
cellar  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables, 
while  farmer  A  complained  there  was  little 
use  in  trying  to  grow  vegetables  on  the 
farm,  since  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  them. — 
L.  H.  Burley,  Jr.,  in  American  Cultivator . 

Fertilizers  vs  Manures. 

BY  THOMAS  D.  BAIRD. 


While  we  would  insist  on  the  farmer 
using  every  means  possible  to  accumulate 
and  preserve  all  the  manure  of  every  char¬ 
acter  on  his  farm,  yet  when  he  has  to  buy 
to  manure  his  crops,  I  believe  he  will  find 
it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  buy  artificial 
fertilizers.  I  know  their  concentrated 
character  has  caused  heretofore  some  prej¬ 
udice  against  them,  because  one  who  has 
been  used  to  spreading  on  his  land  ten  or 
twenty  loads  of  bulky  barn-yard  manure, 
could  scarcely  believe  that  two  hundred 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer  contained  as  much 
of  the  elements  of  plant  food,  as  a  two- 
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horse  load  of  manure.  But  all  manures  are 
valuable  according  to*  the  amount  of  am¬ 
monia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  they 
contain.  And  we  find  by  analysis  that  a 
two-horse  load  of  well  kept  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  contains  something  near  eleven  pounds 
ammonia,  six  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and 
uwelve  pounds  of  potash.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  artificial  fertilizer  contains  about 
seventeen  pounds  of  ammonia,  seventeen 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  fourteen 
pounds  of  potash.  But  the  fertilizing  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  manure  do  not  become  avail¬ 
able  until  completely  decomposed,  and 
this  will  take  one  or  two  years  to  do;  while 
the  fertilizers  are  immediately  soluble  and 
begin  to  exert  their  effect  upon  the  crop  at 
once,  and  the  farmer  realizes  a  profit  from 
his  purchase  money  all  in  one  year  instead 
of  waiting  two,  besides  much  of  the  val¬ 
uable  elements  of  the  manure  will  be  lost 
from  being  washed  away  and  other  causes, 
for  a  portion  of  this  time  no  crops  will  be 
growing  on  the  land  to  take  up  the  val¬ 
uable  elements  as  they  are  generated  by 
decomposition.  This  is  an  item  that  the 
farmer  should  note  and  take  advantage  of, 
that  the  sooner  he  realizes  the  profits  from 
his  outlay  the  better.  To  give  the  reader 
a  better  idea,  I  will  relate  an  experiment 
made  to  test  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
artificial  fertilizers  and  barn-yard  manures. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  two  plots  of  ground 
were  planted  that  had  been  in  cultivation 
for  about  forty  years.  First  plot  contained 
four  acres.  Five  loads  of  manure  were 
purchasd  from  a  livery  stable  at  75  cents 
per  load  in  the  stable.  It  was  hauled  two 
miles  at  a  cost  of  85  cents  per  load.  The 
manure  was  composted;  it  was  forked  over 
three  times  in  one  month.  About  one  pint 
of  this  compost  was  put  in  each  hill.  At 
gathering  time  it  was  judged  by  good  far¬ 
mers  that  the  manure  made  ten  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  above  the  natural  strength  of 
the  soil.  Cost  of  the  manure,  hauling  and 
scattering  on  the  ground  was  $10.00,  and 
only  forty  bushels  extra  was  produced  by 
the  manure.  Second  plot  contained  ten 
acres.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  artificial 
fertilizers  was  purchased  at  $2.50  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  hauled  five  miles,  costing  $2.00 
for  hauling.  A  hand  was  hired  at  75  cents 


per  day  to  put  out  the  fertilizer,  which  was 
done  in  two  days.  This  plot  was  judged  at 
the  time  of  the  other  to  make  fifteen  bush¬ 
els  above  the  natural  strength  of  the  soil. 
Thus  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn 
was  produced  with  fertilizer  at  a  cost  of 
only  $16.00. 

From  my  experience  with  artificial  and 
stable  manures,  I  believe  fertilizers  are  the 
best,  when  both  have  to  be  bought  and 
hauled  from  a  distance. 


A  Sure  and  Safe  Insecticide. 


The  frequent  praise  of  kerosene  and  milk 
to  destroy  insects  is  not  illy  bestowed. 
Professor  A.  J.  Cook  has  for  years,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Tribune ,  found  that  kerosene 
mixed  with  soapsuds  and  sponged  on  plants 
is  quick  death  to  plant-lice,  Last  summer 
he  and  his  students  experimented  quite 
thoroughly  with  kerosene  and  milk — using 
sour  milk,  as  cheaper — and  found  that  by 
stirring  well  it  remained  mixed  for  some 
minutes,  giving  ample  time  to  apply  it. 
They  tried  it  on  many  plants,  and  found 
that  applied  one  of  the  oil  to  five  of  milk 
did  no  harm  to  any  plant.  That  this  strength 
might  in  some  cases  be  injurious  to  some 
very  tender  foliage  is  possible,  but  they 
found  no  such  case,  but  found  the  mixture 
quickly  destructive  to  all  plant-lice;  to 
cabbage  larvae,  both  the  green  and  striped; 
to  the  old  black  squash  bug,  and  to  various 
grubs  and  beetles,  like  the  grape  flea-beetle 
and  the  grub  of  the  same.  This  is  not  new 
to  your  readers,  but  may  prove  a  timely  re¬ 
minder. — The  Amateur. 

Last  Sunday  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
little  village  of  Pownal  was  walking  to 
church,  when  he  saw  a  man  with  his  coat 
off  digging  in  his  garden.  The  good  man 
beheld  with  grief  and  astonishment,  and, 
coming  up  to  the  fence,  began  to  recite,  in 
a  solemn  voice,  “Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  thou  shalt 
labor  and  do  all  thy  work — ”  “See  here,” 
said  the  man  in  the  garden,  looking  up,  “be 
you  talkin’  to  me?”  “Yes,  my  poor  man, 
I  am.”  “Wal,  you  needn’t  worry  about  me, 
then;  I  ain’t  agoin’  to  do  any  work;  I  am 
only  diggin’  worms  to  go  afishin’  with.” 
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The  Weather  to-day  (June  24,)  con¬ 
tinues  hot  and  dry,  We  have  had  no  rain 
of  any  account  for  five  weeks  and  all  veg¬ 
etation  is  suffering  terribly.  The  drought 
has  seriously  interfere  !  with  setting  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  and  our  sales  so  far  have  been 
much  lighter  than  for  many  years.  We 
have  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  plants  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  can  ship  promptly 
in  any  quantity.  Many  fields  designed  for 
cabbage  have  already  been  sown  to  corn 
for  fodder,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
much  less  cabbage  will  be  set  than  usual, 
and  those  who  do  set  and  grow  a  good  crop 
will  get  better  prices  than  usual. 


The  New  Crop  of  Turnip  Seeds  is 
abundant  and  of  fine  quality.  Pi  ices  will 
rule  lower  than  last  season.  Any  of  our 
customers  may  order  at  25  per  cent,  off 
from  list  rates  given  on  page  31,  or  if  five 
pounds  or  over  are  taken  by  express,  we 
will  supply  at  50  cents  per  pound,  net. 


Reforms  in  the  postage  laws,  now  on 
foot,  might  well  include  some  benefit  to 
farmers,  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  postage 
paid  on  merchandise  comes  from  the  farm¬ 
er’s  pocket,  as  he  buys  largely  through  the 
mails.  City  and  town  people  do  tl  eir  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  stores.  Seeds  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  the  “merchandise”  mail.  Six 
seedsmen  who  met  in  Washington  to  pro¬ 
test  against  increase  in  this  class,  alone 
send  matter  through  the  mails  an  amount 
costing  for  postage  over  $175,000  a  year, 
which  is  paid  by  the  farmers.  In  England 
the  “parcels  post”  carries  seeds  and  other 
goods  for  6  cts,  a  lb.,  or  24  cts.  for  7  lbs. 


In  Canada  the  postage  on  seeds  is  but  8  cts. 
a  lb.,  while  the  United  States  charge  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  16  cts.  a  lb.  With  a  2-cent  let¬ 
ter  postage  we  ought  to  send  seeds  and 
other  small  merchandise  at  not  over  8  cts. 
a  lb.,  or  1-2  cent  an  ounce. 


Our  Regrets.  Through  the  politeness 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Denis,  editor  of  The  Farmers’ 
Home ,  of  Dayton,  O.,  we  have  received  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Re-union  and  Monument  Dedication,  July 
29,  30  and  31,  in  the  city  of  Dayton.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  accept  this  kind  invita¬ 
tion  but  the  distance  and  our  duties  forbid, 
however  we  extend  to  our  friends  who  may 
be  able  to  participate  in  this  celebration  our 
cordial  good  wishes  and  trust  they  may  en¬ 
joy  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  City  of  the  Sold¬ 
iers’  Home. 


On  our  recent  trip  to  Boston  and  re¬ 
turn,  we  passed  through  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  In 
some  sections  the  frost  of  May  29th,  had 
been  so  severe  as  to  kill  the  new  growth  of 
walnut,  ash  and  beech,  and  give  large  for¬ 
ests  a  brown  appearance  as  though  fire  had 
scorched  the  leaves.  We  passed  through 
Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  where  onion  oeds 
of  many  acres  in  extent  were  visible  from 
the  car  windows,  but  on  the  whole  trip  not 
an  acre  of  cabbages  met  our  view.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  us  also  that  corn  has  been  much  more 
extensively  planted  than  potatoes  through¬ 
out  this  territory,  and  we  judge  that  cab¬ 
bages  and  potatoes  will  rule  high  next  fall. 

We  were  surprised  to  notice  how  exten¬ 
sive  are  the  depredations  of  the  codling 
moth  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
We  passed  hundreds  of  apple  orchards  in 
which  scarcely  a  green  leaf  was  visible,  the 
browned  and  withered  skeletons  only  re¬ 
maining  where  the  worms  had  eaten.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  apples  can  be  harvested  in  that 
region  this  season,  and  we  should  fear  for 
the  lives  of  the  trees  We  never  saw  a  tree 
so  affected  in  Pennsylvania,  and  hope  to 

hear  from  some  of  our  Connecticut  friends 
something  in  regaad  to  this  malady.  How 
long  have  they  been  working  on  your  trees 
in  that  way,  and  do  you  know  of  no  rem¬ 
edy? 
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The  Second  Annual  Meeting*  of 

the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  was 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 
on  June  10th,  11th,  12th. 

The  Editor  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  flying  trip  to  this 
venerable  c.ty  by  the  sea,  and  there  met 
many  noted  members  of  the  trade,  whom  he 
had  before  known  only  in  a  business  way. 

The  first  two  days’  sessions  were  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  business  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  interest  only  to  seedsmen.  By  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  resident  members  the  com¬ 
pany  gathered  at  the  Hall  on  T  lursday 
morning  and  were  escorted  to  the  wharf, 
where  the  steame"  Nantasket  awaited 
them,  and  a  pleasant  sail  down  the  harbor 
to  Nantasket  Beach  followed.  A  sumptu¬ 
ous  lunch  was  served  at  Rockland  House 
Cafe,  where  baked  clams  and  other  season¬ 
able  delicacies  were  enjoyed.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  were  driven  in  carriages  to  many 
points  of  interest  around  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  Harvard  College,  Longfellow’s 
Home  and  Mt.  Auburn  were  visited,  near 
which  the  extensive  farm  and  greenhouses 
of  Mr.  S.  R.  Pay  son,  formed  a  particularly 
interesting  stopping  place.  An  immense 
amount  of  money  has  here  been  expended 
in  farming  and  gardening  for  pleasure,  and 
everything  is  carried  forward  in  the  most 
scientific  way  regardless  of  profit.  Many 
foreign  fruits,  flowers  and  plants  here  revel 
in  perfection  as  though  in  their  native  soil 
and  conditions.  The  place  is  noted  as  one 
of  the  finest  private  grounds  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  day’s  fes¬ 
tivities  was  the  Banquet  to  the  Visitors  at 
the  Parker  House  in  the  evening.  The  com¬ 
pany,  including  many  ladies,  gathered  in 
the  front  parlors,  and  at  7:30  o’clock,  to  the 
music  of  Carter’s  full  orchestra,  marched 
to  the  Banquet  Hall.  After  informal  re¬ 
marks  by  Mr.  John  Fottler,  Jr.,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  the  company  partook  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  good  things  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Among  those  gathered 
round  the  festive  board  were:  Hon.  Charles 
H.  B.  Breck  of  J.  Breck  &  Sons;  W.  E. 
Wood  (of  Parker  &  Wood)  and  lady;  C.  H. 
Thompson  and  lady ;  E.  C.  Holmes  and 
lady;  Mrs.  John  Fottler,  Jr. ;  John  C. 


Hovey;  Robert  Farquhar  and  lady;  Aaron 
Low  and  lady,  of  Essex,  Mass. ;  W,  E.  Bar¬ 
rett  and  lady,  Messrs.  Hamlin  &  Johnson, 
A.  Potter,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  H.  C.  An¬ 
thony  and  lady,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.; 
Alfred  Henderson,  of  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  of  New  York;  William  Meggatt,  of 
Wethersfield,  Ct. ;  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden 
City,  L.  I.;  R.  Niles  Rice  and  John  Brow¬ 
nell,  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  F.  E.  McAllister, 
New  York;  J.  A.  Bolgiano,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Everett  B.  Clark,  of  Milford,  Ct.; 
E.  D.  Adams  of  Wethersfield;  O.  W.  Clark, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  R.  A.  Robbins,  of  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Ct. ;  Frank  S.  Platt,  New  Haven; 
A.  D.  Perry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Jas.  Y.  Murk- 
land,  of  New  York;  J.  McCullough,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Thomas  Griswold,  of  Connecticut; 
W.  W.  Rawson,  of  Arlington;  Mr.  Wagner, 
New  York;  Joseph  B.  Robinson,  Irving 
Magee,  C.  P.  Braslan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollins 
and  several  ladies  of  Boston. 

The  menu  was  tastefully  printed,  and 
bore  the  inscription  on  the  frontispiece: 
“Complimentary  dinner  to  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  by  the  seedsmen  of 
Boston.” 

After  full  justice  had  been  done  the  re¬ 
past,  during  which  the  orchestra  rendered 
selections  from  the  opera  of  “Martha”  and 
other  choice  works,  Chairman  Fottler  call¬ 
ed  the  assemblage  to  order.  He  said  that 
the  seedsmen  of  America  had  always  been 
noted  for  their  accomplishments  in  their 
chosen  fields,  and  as  talkers,  when  engaged 
in  scattering  their  seed  throughout  the 

land,  were  without  equals.  He  knew  that 
there  were  many  orators  among  those 
present,  and  as  the  season  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  had  been  reached,  it  was  but  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  that  they 
should  be  heard  from.  The  American 
seedsmen  had  rendered  a  good  account  of 
themselves  since  their  arrival  here,  and  had 
done  work  of  which  all  the  seedsmen  of  the 
country  would  be  proud.  He  was  glad  to 
see  so  many  of  the  ladies  present,  whose 
smiling  countenances  were  always  as  rays 
of  sunshine  wherever  they  appeared.  Spicy 
remarks  followed  from  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present,  and  we  suppose  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  seldom  crowded  in  one  brief  eve¬ 
ning  than  was  experienced  by  those  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  present. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  1885. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


CABBAGE  MAGGOTS. 

Marietta,  Pa.,  May  27,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  We  planted, 
this  spring,  a  large  lot  of  cabbage,  and  for  the 
past  week  or  two  the  maggots  have  been  destroy¬ 
ing  them  by  the  hundred.  Is  there  any  remedy  f 
Can  anything  be  done  to  destroy  them  at  this 
time  ?  An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  Truly,  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son. 

Answer:  As  you  may  know,  from  reading 
our  “Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants,”  we  have 
much  more  faith  in  preventives  than  in  remedies. 
For  reasons  fully  explained  in  that  work,  we  are 
now  seldom  troubled  v*ith  this  pest.  If  we  had 
plants  upon  which  they  were  working,  we  sh  uld 
try  a  handful  of  the  strongest  wood  ashes  around 
the  stem  of  each  plant.  We  believe  it.  wili  de¬ 
stroy  the  worms  and  help  the  plant. 

BRIGHT  PROSPECTS. 

Greenwood,  N.  Y.,  May  19  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  received  the  seeds 
you  sent  me  on  May  2d,  and  I  sowed  them  the 
next  day.  My  plants  are  up  and  are  doing  fine. 
I  will  have  good  sale  for  seeds  here  next  season, 
for  the  seeds  I  got  of  you  all  grew,  while  the 
seeds  at  the  stores  nearly  all  failed.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  that  book  you  sent  me  on  plant  growing, 
and  also  for  the  privilege  of  being  your  agent  in 
this  town.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you. 

Yours  Respectfully,  W.  Vanscoter. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  VARIETIES. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  19,  1884. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  am  making 
something  of  a  study  of  the  causes  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  cultivated  plants,  thinking  that  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  origin  of  improved  varieties 
were  gathered  and  compared,  they  might  aid  in 
further  improvements.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
items  on  the  following  points,  or  any  others  you 
have  in  mind,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  crossing  as  a  means 
of  improving  varieties? 

2.  Are  sports  or  chance  improvements  gener¬ 
ally  as  permanent  as  those  derived  from  contin¬ 
ued  selection  ? 

3.  Do  you  consider  a  change  of  soil  or  climate 
in  itself  beneficial  ? 

4.  Any  facts  on  the  origin  of  any  variety. 

5.  The  influence  of  climate.  Are  changes 
produced  by  climate  permanent  uuder  former 
conditions  ?  For  example:  Corn  in  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate  becomes  dwarf  and  early.  Can  such  seed 
be  used  farther  south  as  well  as  early  sorts  de¬ 
veloped  there  ? 


6.  Would  you  like  me  to  write  again  on  this 
subject  ?  Yours  Respectfully, 

A.  A.  Crozier. 

PERSEVERANCE  WILL  WIN. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Sir,  The  seeds  sent  to 
Agent  No.  56,  came  to  hand  too  late  for  early 
Cabbage,  though  I  went  immedately  to  work  and 
sowed  some  of  the  “Winnigstadt,”  as  much  for 
experimenting  as  any  thing  else,  for  it  was  then 
time  they  were  up,  and  several  of  my  neighbors 
had  plants  under  canvass  ready  to  set  out. 
However  mine  are  ready  now,  and  every  one 
remarks  “Aren’t  they  nice  plants!  how  do  you 
manage  to  keep  the  bugs  off?”  I  sold  300  plants 
yesterday  and  have  others  engaged,  which  is 
much  better  than  I  expected  to  do  with  the  early 
plants.  I  think  I  will  find  ready  sale  for  late 
ones.  Am  having  the  circulars  posted  which 
were  received  last  week.  My  friends  all  tell  me 
I  am  “bound  to  be  successful.”  If  I  con  make 
enough  this  season  to  get  a  drill,  I  will  feel  amply 
repaid  for  my  work,  and  begin  work  in  earnest 
next  y tar.  But  to  business !  How  shall  I  ar¬ 
range  plants  so  as  to  be  carried  safely  by  mail, 
also  .on  horseback,  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  miles? 
Please  answer  soon  as  possible.  My  seeds  came 
so  late  I  thought  it  best  to  devote  my  time  to 
cabbage  plants  only;  it  was  also  too  late  to  send 
any  orders  for  seeds.  Hope  to  do  better  in  the 
future.  Am  I  not  entitled  to  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest? 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  Flintoff. 

Answer:  The  postage  is  so  heavy  on  good 
large  stocky  plants  that  there  is  but  little  profit 
in  mailing  them.  We  pack  them  in  light  wood¬ 
en  boxes  m  damp  moss,  and  can  send  safely  for 
very  long  distances.  Hope  your  local  sales  will 
enable  you  to  get  the  drill.  If  they  will  not,  you 
must  be  in  a  poorer  country  for  selling  than  we 
imagine.  It  is  our  intention  to  send  Seed-Time 
and  HARVE&t  to  every  customer  who  buy  over 
One  Dollar’s  worth  of  seeds  of  us  during  the 
year. 

Answer;  1.  This  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  improvement  desired.  For  example:  The 
Egyptian  sweet  corn  is  a  most  excellent  variety 
in  many  respects,  but  is  very  late.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  its  good  features  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  an  improvement  made  in  its  earliness 
by  crossing  it  with  some  good  very  early  variety. 
To  do  this  without  trouble  we  should  plant  a 
small  square  plot  of  Egyptian  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble,  leaving  one  row  through  the  middle  vacant. 
In  this  vacant  row  wTe  should  plant  the  early 
variety,  beginning  a  week  after  planting  the 
Egyptian,  and  planting  a  few  hills  at  intervals 
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of  a  week  for  several  weeks.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  early  variety  began  tasselling,  carefully  re¬ 
move  the  tassels  so  that  if  fertilized  at  all  if 
would  have  to  be  from  the  Egyptian.  Some  hills 
of  the  early  variety  would  necessarily  be  fertil¬ 
ized  by  pollen  from  the  Egyptian,  and  thus  a 
cross  be  produced.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
persons  who  have  been  carrying  on  similar  ex¬ 
periments  in  answer  to  this  question. 

2.  No,  continuous  selection  should  follow  in 
order  to  completely  fix  any  type  desired, 

3.  Yes.  Many  times  very  much  so.  Norihern 
grown  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage,  turnips  and  other 
are  found  to  produce  far  better  than  home  grown 
seed  in  many  localities. 

4.  We  will  extend  this  invitation  to  any  of 
our  friends  who  can  give  facts  bearing  upon  this 
point. 

5.  No,  not  very  permanent.  Continuous  plant¬ 
ing  in  a  section  having  a  mild  climate  and  a  long 
season  will  unfit  the  variety  for  planting  again 
in  the  extreme  north,  even  though  originally 
brought  from  there. 

6.  Shall  be  pleassd  to  hear  from  you  upon 
any  subject  which  you  judge  of  interest  to  our, 
readers.  Perhaps  you  might  give  some  opinions 
on  such  points,  yourself,  as  well  as  simply  ask 
questions.  Please  do  so. 

PIE  PLANT. 

Mayfield,  K.  Y.,  May  5,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir,  If  you  can  give 
me  any  information  concerning  the  culture  of 
Pie  Plant  I  shall  be  obliged.  Is  there  a  dwarf 
variety?  If  so  I  certainly  have  it,  as  I  cannot  in¬ 
duce  mine  to  grow  to  more  than  six  inches  in 
length  and  very  small,  although  I  have  a  rich, 
warm  soil.  Your  reply  will  greatly  oblige 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Howard. 

Answer:  The  true  Linnaeus  Rhubarb  or 
“Pie  Plant,”  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  old  dwarf 
variety  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  have  a 
large  amount  of  it  and  will  send  a  half-bushel  of 
good  roots  for  One  Dollar  at  any  time.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  fail  with  it  as  the  roots  will 
grow  like  dock  roots  with  any  kind  of  care  at 
any  time  of  year. 

“just  what  is  needed.” 

Dawson,  D.  T.,  Apr.  2d,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Sir,  I  like  your  “Trial  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds”  best  of  any  I  have 
seen  advertised  because  it  seems  to  contain  just 
what  is  needed  in  a  poor  man’s  garden.  Most 
collections  have  more  fancy  varieties  and  leave 
out  the  necessaries.  I  shall  send  for  it  soon. 
We  are  in  a  new  country  and  I  know  of  no  one 
here  ready  to  go  into  plant  raising.  My  husband 


and  I  have  talked  of  making  that  our  business, 
as  our  claim  is  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
Steele  and  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Dawson, 
giving  us  two  promising  markets.  If  there  was 
any  breaking  done  on  it  and  we  were  there  I 
should  not  hesitate  this  year.  We  shall  break 
this  spring  and  summer  end  move  on  in  the  fall. 
What  1  wish  is  to  make  such  preparation  of 
ground  as  is  necessary,  &c.,  this  fall,  and  take 
your  Agent’s  Offer  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
raise  the  money,  of  which  I  will  send  the  whole 
or  a  part  at  least,  to  insure  sincerity,  and  obtain 
what  knowledge  is  necessary  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

We  can  get  plenty  of  stable  manure  in  town 
just  for  taking  it  away,  and  wish  to  know  when 
will  be  the  best  time  to  spread  it.  We  have  a 
small  garden  spot  here  in  town,  sod  broken  last 
summer.  I  have  a  paper  of  Cabbage  seed  from 
two  different  seedsmen,  but  have  more  faith  in 
your  Puget  Sound  seed.  I  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial  and  see  what  encouragement  it  gives  for 
next  spring’s  work.  We  are  not  sure  of  over 
three  months  without  frost  here,  though  spring 
is  opening  much  earlier  this  year  than  la^t.  I 
think  hot-beds  will  be  necessary  for  early  plants 
here.  Respectfully,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Davidson. 


Answer:  We  would  advise  you  to  make  sure 
of  your  locality  and  get  ready  to  push  the  plant 
business  briskly  another  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  pay  you  well.  We  shall  soon 
publish  reports  from  those  who  embarked  early 
this  season,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
the  business  pays  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 


REGISTERED  Devon  Cattle, 

Poland-China  Swine,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs, 

rB.  B.  Red  Games,  W.  &  Br.  Leghorn,  P.  Rocks, 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  Pe¬ 
kin  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  address  F.  D.  BECK, 
5-ly  Bethany,  West  Va. 

FLEMING  &  TAYLOR, 

Augusta,  Ky., 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

I  can  now  supply  Thous-  ip  ands  of  good 
plants  of  the®  following  well  |j  known  varie¬ 
ties:  Jersey  Reds,  Sliort  Nansemonds, 
Morris  Rivers  and  Bermudas,  Prices  on 
application.  J.  L.  BORDEN,  Micklkton,  N.  J. 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free, 
t-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


®  A  R  S3B  fT*  ££.  PLEASING  PETS 

r*lx  ABrCiBSi  UUitd  easily  tamed. 

Hundreds  of  TEXAN  WONDERS,-A»imal,  Vege¬ 
table,  Mineral.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 
H.  BLEDSOE,  Box  142,  Colorado  City,  Texas. 
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fencings. 

Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 


- o - 

All  Communications  intended  for  this 
Department  shoud  be  addressed  to  Frank 
8.  Finn ,  Box  50,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine . 

Answers  and  original  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 


Answers  to  May  Garnerings. 

25.  “Where  the  bees  suck  honey,  the  spider  sucks 


poison.” 

26.  L  I  G  A  N 
INANE 
GALOP 
ANODE 
N  E  P  E  S 


27.  A 
ANT 
ANNUL 
ANNULET 
TULLE 
LEE 
T 


28.  Herbal. 

29.  Hannah,  Anna,  Ann.  Nan. 


30.  LUNISOLAR 


OCTANDRI  A 


C  A  CODE  MO  N 
KEVELHEAD 


JULY"  GARNERINGS. 

No.  37.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  whole,  composed  of  27  letters,  is  what  the 
publisher  or  this  magazine  is  noted  for. 

The  7,  14,  25,  8  is  composed  of  threads. 

The  18,  2,  13,  21  is  what  birds  have. 

The  9,  16,  5,  12  is  a  fish. 

The  20,  15,  25,  10, 1  is  to  guide. 

The  23,  17,  27,  11  is  a  flower. 

The  25,  4,  19  is  an  edible. 

The  6,  24,  6,  3,  26  is  a  book. 

Lead  Pencil. 


No.  38.  Half-Square. 

1.  Ornaments.  2.  Worshipped.  3.  A  wanderer. 
4.  To  clutch.  5.  Induced.  6.  A  masculine  nick¬ 
name.  7.  A  consonant. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


No.  39.  Diamond. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  Conducted.  3.  Lashed.  4. 
A  crustacean.  5.  A  store-house.  6.  A  speck.  7. 
A  consonant. 

C.  H.  Putnam. 


No.  40.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  xebec,  not  in  sloop; 

In  asthma,  not  in  croup; 

In  raisin,  not  in  plum; 

In  sober,  not  in  glum; 

In  power,  not  in  might; 

In  sparrow,  not  in  kite; 

In  poplar,  not  in  yew ; 

In  moisture,  not  in  dew; 

In  surly,  not  in  kind ; 

Whole,  is  a  bird  you’ll  surely  find. 

Undine. 


No.  41.  A  Square. 

1.  To  subdue.  2.  Very  high.  3.  To  cleanse.  4. 
A  boatswain’s  mate.  5.  To  put  under  pledge.  6. 
Wound  upon  a  reel.  Sally. 


No.  42.  Double  Acrostic. 

(  Words  of  five  letters.) 

1.  An  ancient  musical  instrument.  2.  A  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  3.  A  game  at  cards,  4.  A  dwell¬ 
ing  place.  5.  To  abate,  or  impair.  6.  To  banish,  or 
exclude.  7.  A  layer  or  stratum. 

Primals:  The  name  of  a  celebrated,  deceased 
artist. 

Finals:  The  name  of  a  celebrated,  deceased  author. 

E.  N.  E. 


Answers  in  September  Magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
puzzles  we  offer  one  volume  of  Ogilvie’s  “Popular 
Reading.” 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award  a  volume  of 
“Popular  Quotations.” 

Lists  close  on  August  13th. 

Answers  to  May  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Dan  Shannon,  O  Phidian,  Lackawanna  Lad,  Cassbet, 
John  F.  Merriam.  Mary  Emmett,  Leslie  Marston, 
Nellie  Cameron,  Two  of  the  Bbys,  Josie  Bennett, 
W.  Allen,  Geo.  Barker,  Thomas  Bartlett,  Fannie 
Hartwell,  James  Libby,  Geo.  H.  Hayes,  Sarah  Burns, 
Kitty  Putnam,  Bernard  Jackson,  Ida  Nelson,  Willie 
Bailey,  Ike  An  not,  Celesta  Arlington,  Western  Boy, 
Annie  Mation,  Cousin  Joe,  Emma  Castlemon,  A 
Garnerer  and  E.  N.  E. 

Prizes  for  best  lists  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
E.  N.  E.  and  John  F.  Merriam. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Our  contributor  “Sally”  has  opened  a  very  nice 
puzzle  column  in  the  Canaan  (N.  H.)  Reporter ,  which 
we  wish  much  success.  The  lady  also  sends  the 

following  original  rebus,  which,  as  she  says  has  been 
iven  once,  we  insert  here  instead  of  in  the  puzzle 
portion  of  the  “Garnerings.”  Who  will  guess  it? 

X  W 

In  writing  letters  to  yeur  friends, 

You  tell  them  all  the  news; 

And  just  before  you  sign  your  name 
You  may  these  letters  use. 

B.  M.  H,:  We  know  it  must  have  been  a  busy 
season  with  you  and  so  overlooked  your  absence; 
still,  we  are  glad  to  learn  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
“Garnerings.”  The  Charade  is  good  and  will  be 
given  next  month.  We  believe  with  you  that  Maude 
believes  in  making  us  study. — E.  N.  E.:  Glad  you 
deem  the  puzzle  department  excellent;  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  puzzlers  and  co-workers  do 
their  best  to  make  it  so.  We  find  much  pleasure  in 
the  editing  and  in  the  .  eading  of  so  many  friendly 
missives.  Your  Flower  Puzzles  will  soon  be  given.— 
Dick  Ens:  The  Anagram  goes  on  the  accepted  list. 
Some  object  to  having  the  names  of  their  residences 
added  to  their  puzzles  and  we  cannot  always  re¬ 
member  who  are  for  and  who  against  the  plan  you 
mention;  besides,  unless  all  did  as  you  desire,  the 
column  would  not  have  a  very  uniform  appearance.— 
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Sally:  How  soon  is  soon?  We  hope  it  will  be  very 
soon.  Will  see  ii  we  can  gain  Maude’s  consent  to 
your  request  and  inform  you.  Thanks  for  paper. 
As  to  furnishing  the  puzzles,  please  have  patience, 
as  no  Summer  has  seen  us  so  busy  with  literary 
work  as  this  one.— Byrnehc:  One  of  j  our  Charades 
in  September  number  and  we  think  it  is  one  of  your 
best.  Should  like  to  have  your  name  in  our  list  of 
solvers  every  month.  You  are  a  very  faithful  worker 
in  puzzledom’s  cause. — Lead  Pencil:  Numerical 
Enigmas  are  now  in  order  and  we  should  like  a  num¬ 
ber  of  yours  to  use  through  the  year. — Cassbet:  Will 
bear  you  •  request  in  mind,  and  if  thought  advisable 
will  act  upon  your  suggestion.— Ruthven:  Hope  the 
little  puzzler  will  Cc.use  you  much  joy  and  happiness. 
You  must  feel  quite  paternal  by  this  time.  Glad  that 
health  has  returned  to  you  and  all  jrour  household 
band.  F.  S.  F 

New  Rose,  ‘Baroness  Rothschild.* 

SEE  FRONTISPIECE. 


The  rose  is  a  flower  universally  prized  for 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  it  has  been  used  to  ornament  the 
garders  of  nobleman  and  peasant,  and  to 
decorate  the  banqueting  board  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  dusky  savage  has  admired  its 
beauty  and  poets  have  sung  its  praises  in 
every  tongue.  From  the  earliest  times,  flo¬ 
rists  have  vied  with  each  other  in  producing 
new  colors  for  their  favorite  flower,  until 
almost  every  shade,  from  the  purest  white 
through  the  brightest  yellow  to  the  darkest 
crimson,  may  be  found.  In  size,  too,  great 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  find  specimens  that 
measure  five  or  six  inches  across. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  with  the 
numberless  named  roses  that  adorn  the 
gardens  of  rich  and  poor  in  this  country, 
there  would  be  those  whose  flowers  would 
bring  a  dollar  each,  and  yet  so  fashionable 
was  the  -  ‘Baroness  Rothschild,”  represented 
in  our  frontispiece,  that  single  buds  sold  for 
that  price  in  New  York  last  winter.  The 
flowers  of  this  elegant  rose  are  very  large 
and  showy  and  yet  of  such  a  delicate  shade 
of  color  as  to  make  it  a  great  favorite,  it 
being  a  lovely  shade  of  satiny  pink.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  hardy  roses  and  once  planted 
will  continue  to  bloom  for  years  and  be  a 
source  of  delight  to  all  beholders. 

Our  cut  is  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  card  has  appeared  in 
our  columns  for  some  time,  and  whose  skill 


as  an  engraver  is  attested  by  the  many  cat¬ 
alogues  in  which  his  work  is  found. 


Literary  Mention. 


The  efforts  of  Editors,  Publishers  and  Printers  at 
the  present  day  must  certainly  be  appreciated, 
(although  from  the  wanton  destruction  of  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  labor  it  would  seem  otherwise),  or 
they  would  not  be  able  to  prepare  and  publish  so 
many  elegant  and  costty  volumes  as  are  sent  out  into 
the  wrorld  each  month. 

The  attractive  aupearance  of  the  Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention  Note  Book  is  a  sufficient  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  any  Bee-Keeper  desiring  to  secure  a  nice 
pocket  companion.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound 
in  cloth.  It  contains  a  copy  of  a  model  “Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws’’  for  the  formation  of  Societies  for 
Bee-Keepers— a  simplified  manual  of  Parliamentary 
Law  and  Rules  of  Order  for  the  guidance  of  officers 
as  well  as  members,  a  blank  form  for  making  sta¬ 
tistical  reports — a  Programme  of  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  such  meetings — model  Premium  Lists  for 
Fairs  which  may  be  contracted  or  enlarged,  and  then 
recommended  to  the  managers  of  adjacent  Count}' 
or  District  Fairs — 32  blank  leaves  for  jotting  down 
interesting  facts,  etc  Mailed  for  50  cents  by  the 
publisher.  Thomas  G.  Newman,  925  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  from  this  office  at  same 
price. 

Our  Country  Home  is  the  title  of  a  new  farm  paper 
published  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  of  wffiich  the  fourth 
number  has  appeared.  In  size  and  make-up  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  Farm  and  Home,  contains  sixteen  well  filled 
pages  and  is  a  very  sprightly,  wride-awake  infant.  We 
wish  it  success,  Monthly,  50  cents  a  year 

The  Church  Union  published  by  E.  B.  Grannis, 
Tribune  Buildinig,  N.  Y.,  has  been  much  improved 
of  late  in  its  typographical  appearance,  while  in  its 
editorial  and  contributed  matter  its  usual  high  stand¬ 
ard  is  maintained.  ..he  fact  that  the  names  of  such 
eminent  divines  as  Revs.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  Howard 
Crosby,  J.  P.  Newman,  J.  Hyatt  Smith  and  others  of 
equal  prominence  are  among  its  contributors,  war¬ 
rants  us  in  saying  that  all  who  read  the  Church  Un¬ 
ion  will  be  benefited  thereby.  $1.00  a  year,  weekly. 


EUR  CABINET  SPECIMENS,  Agates, 

lUli  Opals,  Fossil  Woods  and  Chinese  Curiosities, 
Address  Mrs.  L.  M. Moore,  North  San  Juan,  Cal.  9* 


CELERY  PLANTS 

At  your  own  Post  Office  for  50  cts.  pei  100.  Packed 
and  delivered  to  Express,  $3.00  per  1000.  Lot  of  5000 
or  over  at  $2  50  per  1000.  All  the  leading  kinds  now 
ready.  Address  J.  H.  HOLDING, 

7 —  Box  26.  Millville,  N.  J. 


WHITE  POND  LILY  ROOTS « 

in  stamps;  5  for  a  $1  bill;  100  per  Express  $5.  The 

Side-Saddle  Flower  or  M  DQ  A  ArUll 

at  same  prices.  Order  NOW.  OAnllAvCmA 

ADDflDlflT/C  for  Evergreen  Hedges, 

AnDUfflV  I  I  tXmu  By  mail.  1000  plants,  4-inch, 
$1.50;  6-In.  $2;  10-In.  $4.  Plant  in  Aug.  and 

Sept.  Geo.  Finney,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


Demorest’s  Magazine  for  July  contains  over  forty 
illustrations  and  its  usual  large  variety  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter.  Its  “Mirror  of  Fashions”  is  especially 
excellent,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  the  line 
of  Summer  Costumes.  The  ladies  are  always  pleased 
with  Demorest. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Rural  Record,  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  is  an  index  of  the  interest  felt  in  mixed 
agriculture  in  Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States 
in  which  the  planting  of  large  areas  with  cotton  was 
formerly  the  rule.  Though  only  an  infant  in  years 
it  bids  fair  to  lead  the  van  in  discussing  scientific 
and  practical  farming.  Published  by  Ochs,  Young 
&  Co.,  at  $1.00  per  year. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  desire  for  some 
good  political  pa(.  er  will  take  possession  of  almost 
every  voter  in  the  land  who  is  not  already  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  one,  and  publishers  at  the  present  time  are 
offering  great  inducements  to  increase  their  circula¬ 
tion  and  secure  permanent  subscribers,  as  well  as  to 
aid  in  the  election  of  their  party  candidate. 

Among  those  received  at  this  office  which  contain 
a  good  agricultural  department,  we  may  mention 
The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  The  Weekly  World, 
The  Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
Subscribers  to  either  of  these  papers  get  their  mon¬ 
ey’s  worth,  both  in  politics  and  agricultural  in¬ 
formation. 

I 

How  to  Grow  Fine  Celery,  A  New  Method,  by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Crider,  York,  Pa.,  is  the  title  of  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet  printed  in  very  large  type  and  mailed  for  25 
cents.  While  the  method  is  not  new  to  most  old 
celery  growers,  the  author  simply  emphasizes  a 
point  made  by  nearly  all  who  have  written  upon 
Celery  Culture ;  namely,  the  unlimited  use  of  water 
to  perfect  the  plant. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Company,  Rose  Growers,  of 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  have  favored  us  with 
one  of  their  elegant  Guides  to  Rose  Culture,  which 
is  fit  to  embellish  a  parlor  table  so  neatiy  and  tastily 
it  is  prepared.  It  is  finely  illustrated  -with  cuts  of 
Roses,  Carnations,  Lilies,  etc.,  and  contains  some  75 
pages.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  purchase  of  them. 


ed  but  the  grocer.  He  made  three  several 
attempts  at  blushing,  and  then  went  into 
the  back  shop  and  kicked  his  dog. 

For  your  own  benefit,  experiment  in  a 
practical  way  as  much  as  your  means  will 
allow.  It  is  not  necessary  in  doing  this  to 
make  great  expenditures  of  money.  Do 
not  keep  in  the  ruts.  Try  new  methods  of 
fertilization;  new  fruits;  new  breeds;  new 
tools.  At  a  slight  outlay  you  can  purchase 
a  few  new  varieties  of  strawberries  or  rasp¬ 
berries,  or  add  some  new  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  to  the  orchard.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  way,  and 
to  be  successful  you  cannot  well  do  other¬ 
wise.  Remember,  that  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  farm  are  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periment. 

As  the  season  tor  insect  pests  once  more 
comes  around,  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  for 
them  a  fitting  reception.  Paris  green  and 
London  purple  are  cheap  and  effective 
remedies,  but  their  use  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  danger.  Four  ounces  of  ker¬ 
osene  thoroughly  mixed  with  one  gallon  of 
skim  milk,  or  soap  suds,  and  then  added  to 
four  gallons  of  water,  if  applied  through  a 
rose  sprinkler,  will  effectually  dispose  of 
the  majority  of  insect  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time  involve  no  danger  in  its  use. 
Pyrethrum  powder  is  an  effectual  insecti¬ 
cide  in  many  cases.  Cabbage  worms  may 
be  disposed  of  by  sprinkling  upon  them 
water  heated  to  130  degrees  Fahr.,  or  by 
spraying  on  the  plants  a  mixture  of  200 
grains  of  pyrethrum  with  two  gallons  of 
water. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


They  were  in  a  grocery  store.  Said  Brown 
(seeing  a  blind  man  about  to  enter):  “Were 
you  aware  how  delicate  the  touch  of  a 
blind  man  is?  When  nature  deprives  us  of 
one  sense  she  makes  amends  by  bringing 
the  other  senses  to  extraordinary  acuteness. 
Let  me  illustrate  by  this  gentleman.  I’ll 
take  a  scoop  of  sugar  and  let  him  feel  of  it, 
and  you  see  how  quickly  he’ll  tell  what  it 
is.  The  blind  man  having  entered,  he  was 
put  to  the  test.  He  put  his  thumb  and 
finger  into  the  scoop,  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion  said:  That  is  sand.”  Everybody  laugh¬ 


FRUIT  PACKACES-ALL  KINDS. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  send  for  free  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue.  N.  D.  BATTERSON, 

Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 


end  25c  for  the  G  eat  German  System  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr..  Littleton,  N.  C. 


BIGGEST  THING  OUT  nS.«k 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED ! 

Your  name  and  large 
canvassing  outfit  for  mmiOpCm 

F.  W.  MAXSON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Ingersoll  on  Alcohol. 


Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll  was  lately  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  case  which  involved  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ardent  spirits,  and  in  his  speech 
to  the  jury  he  used  the  following  language: 

“I  am  aware  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
any  man  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol.  I  believe  from  the  time  it  issues 
from  the  coiled  and  poisonous  worm  in  the 
distillery  until  it  empties  into  the  hell  of 
death,  dishonor  and  crime,  that  it  is  demor¬ 
alizing  to  everybody  that  touches  it,  from 
the  source  to  where  it  ends.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anybody  can  contemplate  the 
subject  without  being  prejudiced  against 
the  crime.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  think 
of  the  wrecks  on  either  side  of  the  stream 
of  death,  of  the  suicides,  of  the  insanity,  of 
the  poverty,  of  the  destruction,  of  the  little 
children  tugging  at  the  breast  of  weeping 
and  despairing  wives  asking  for  bread,  of 
the  men  of  genius  it  has  wrecked,  the  men 
struggling  with  imaginary  serpents  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  devilish  thing;  and  when  you 
think  of  the  jails,  of  the  almshouses,  of  the 
asylums,  of  the  prisons  and  of  the  scaffolds 
on  either  hand,  I  do  not  wonder  that  every 
thoughtful  man  is  prejudiced  against  this 
vile  stuff  called  alcohol.  Intemperance 
cuts  down  youth  in  its  vigor,  manhood  in 
its  strength,  and  age  in  its  weakness.  It 
breaks  the  father’s  heart,  bereaves  the  dot¬ 
ing  mother,  extinguishes  natural  affection, 
erases  conjugal  love,  blots  out  filial  attach¬ 
ments  and  blights  parental  hope,  and 
brings  premature  age  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  It  produces  weakness,  not  strength ; 
sickness,  not  health;  death,  not  life.  It 
makes  wives  widows,  children  orphans, 
fathers  fiends,  and  all  paupers.  It  feeds 
rheumatism,  nurses  gout,  welcomes  epi¬ 
demics,  invites  cholera,  imports  pestilence 
and  embraces  consumption.  It  covers  the 
land  with  misery,  idleness  and  crime.  It 
engenders  controversies,  fosters  quarrels 
and  cherishes  riots.  It  crowds  your  peni¬ 
tentiaries  and  furnishes  victims  to  the 
scaffold.  It  is  the  blood  of  the  gambler,  the 
element  of  the  burglar,  the  prop  of  the 
highwayman  and  the  support  of  the  mid¬ 
night  incendiary.  It  countenances  the  liar, 
respects  the  thief,  esteems  the  blasphemer, 


It  violates  obligations,  reverences  fraud, 
honors  infamy.  It  defames  benevolence, 
hates  love,  scorns  virtue  and  innocence.  It 
incites  the  father  to  butcher  his  helpless  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  child  to  grind  the  paracidal 
axe.  It  burns  up  men,  consumes  women, 
detests  life,  curses  God  and  despises  heaven. 
It  suborns  witnesses,  nurses  perfidy,  defiles 
the  jury  box  and  stains  the  judicial  ermine. 
It  bribes  voters,  disqualifies  votes,  corrupts 
elections,  pollutes  our  institutions  and  en¬ 
dangers  the  government.  It  degrades  the 
citizen,  debases  the  legislator,  dishonors  the 
statesman  and  disarms  the  patriot.  It  brings 
shame,  not  honor :  terror,  not  safety;  de¬ 
spair,  not  hope;  misery,  not  happiness;  and 
with  the  malevolence  of  a  fiend,  calmly  sur¬ 
veys  its  frightful  desolation,  and  unsatiated 
with  havoc,  it  poisons  felicity,  kills  peace, 
ruins  morals,  wipes  out  national  honor,  then 
curses  the  world  and  laughs  at  its  ruin.  It 
does  that  and  more — it  murders  the  soul. 
It  is  the  sum  of  .all  villainies,  the  father  of 
crimes,  the  mother  of  all  abominations,  the 
devil’s  best  friend,  and  God’s  worst  enemy.” 


thoroughly  taught  by 
”  'w  s'*  *  «■  I ®  U  mail  or  personally; 
good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent 
Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  field 
for  young  j.  jople,  especially  for  educated  yonng  Indies. 
Send  for  cfr’lar.  W.G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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HITGHINGS  &  CO., 
233  Mercer  St., 

Newt  York. 


Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue ,  _ 
with  References  and  List  of  Prices.  4 —  * 
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Sprays  for  Bouquets. 

BY  J.  M.  STAHL. 


Flowers  should  be  cut  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  dew  is  on.  No  other  moist¬ 
ure  so  thoroughly  impregnates  a  plant  as 
dew.  We  know  that  oats  or  wheat  bound 
when  wet  with  rain  will  dry  out  much 
more  rapidly  than  if  wet  with  dew.  If  flow¬ 
ers  are  moist  with  dew  when  cut  they  will 
continue  fresh  much  longer  than  if  wet 
with  rain;  a  priori,  if  not  damp  at  all, 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Hot  water  will  generally  revive  flowers 
that  have  wilted  from  having  been  cut  some 
time.  Place  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  in 
nearly  boiling  hot  water  until  the  petals 
become  smoothed  out,  then  cut  off  the  parts 
that  have  been  in  the  hot  w'ater,  put  the 
flow^ers  in  lukewarm  water  and  keep  in  a 
cool  room. 

Flowers,  either  cut  or  remaining  on  the 
stem,  may  be  kept  fresh  much  longer  by 
keeping  the  air  of  the  room  moist  and  fresh. 
In  summer  the  air  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  hot, 
and  in  winter,  when  the  doors  and  windows 
are  all  closed,  the  air  of  the  room  is  kept 
hot  and  dry.  Keeping  the  air  moist  is  bet¬ 
ter  not  only  for  the  flowers  but  for  the 
human  dwellers  in  the  room.  Keeping  a 
pan  of  water  in  the  room  will  suffice  in  hot 
weather;  in  winter  it  must  be  kept  on  the 
stove. 

In  nothing  else  does  good  taste  make  a 
better  showing  than  in  the  arrangement  of 
bouquets.  An  eye  naturally  acute  or  else 
artificially  trained  to  critically  notice  col¬ 
ors  is  essential.  For  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  in  bouquets  no  all-sufficient  rules 
can  be  given.  There  must  be  either  a  nat¬ 
ural  talent  for  blending  colors  artistically, 
or  else  an  ability  to  do  so  gained  by  intelli¬ 
gent  practice.  Yet  some  hints  are  valuable 
to  those  who  must  learn. 

Never  put  blue  and  purple  together; 
never  put  crimson  and  scarlet,  or  bright 
pink  and  scarlet,  in  juxtaposition.  The 
result  is  always  bad  and  destructive  of 
pleasing  effect.  Arrange  the  flowers  in 
shadings  of  the  same  color,  or  in  contrasts. 

Nature  does  everything  well  and  no  taste 
is  better  than  hers.  She  is  a  good  guide  to 
follow.  She  is  always  artistic  and  her  bou¬ 


quets  are  always  beautiful.  With  every 
flower  she  puts  green  leaves  for  a  back¬ 
ground.  Hence:  Green  leaves  are  always 
desirable  in  a  bouquet.  They  brighten  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  eye.  Also:  The  foliage  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  plant  is,  usually,  the  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  its  peculiar  beauty.  A  bouquet  of 
Camellias  alone  would  be  chilly,  cold,  de¬ 
void  of  beauty  or  effect;  but  combine  the 
blossoms  with  the  rich,  glossy  foliage  and 
the  effect  is  charming.  Every  one  ex¬ 
claims:  “How  beautiful.” 

In  every  bouquet  or  dish  of  flowers  it  is 
safe  to  have  a  plentiful  mixture  of  white 
and  neutral  tints.  After  green,  the  safest 
color  is  white.  But  white  is  for  the  fore¬ 
ground,  green  for  the  back-ground.  Neu¬ 
tral  tints  brighten  bright,  showy  colors  and 
save  the  bouquet,  also,  from  “loudness.” 

Do  not  crowd  the  flowers.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  fault  —  the  effort  apparently  being  to 
see  how  many  flowers  can  be  consumed. 
Crowding  makes  the  bouquet  or  basket 
stiff  and  formal  —  it  gives  no  impression  of 
profuseness  and  prodigality.  This  is  better 
accomplished  by  a  loose  arrangement;  and 
such  an  arrangement  secures  lightness  and 
gracefulness. 


AND  NOT 
WEAK  OUT 

C  ■  p*  by  watchmakers.  Ly  mail25c.  Circulars- 
O  U  free.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co..  28  Dev  St..  N.  Y 


All  Interested  in  Bees  or  innn  colonies 

Honey  should  send  at  once  1  II II II  of  Bees 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  I  UUU  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees.  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
Sc  ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500.  Over  200® 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c.  HOOVER 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  l-b-€ 


C"  O  for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks,  White 

EL  ^9  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.00 

per  13.  GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


APITSM TO  WANTED  to  sell 

W  Ea  i'S  I  C?  my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
Catalogue  Frzv.  G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  Ili- 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  W 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents. 

12tf  WARREN  MUSIG  Kv^U-SE.  Warren,  Indiana. 


RE 


}TO  ACTIVE  MEIV 
AND  WOMEN  TO 


»A*Jtakk  orders  for  our  enlarged  portraits, 
Address  OFNER  Sc  CO 
827  Arch  St..  Phila..  Pa 


OUTFIT  FREE! 


SEED-TIME  Am  HABVEST. 


Charming  effects  may  often  be  produced 
by  using  different  blossoms  in  a  bouquet, 
shading  tints  or  producing  strong  contrasts. 

But  all  flowers  do  not  mix  artistically; 
not  a  few  appear  to  their  best  advantage 
when  isolated.  The  beautiful  Water  Lily, 
so  pearly  white,  appears  best  alone  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  Gentians, 
Azeleas,  and  May-flowers. 

Never  place  cultivated  and  wild  flowers 
together.  The  blending  is  never  artistic. 

Place  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  with  any 
other  flower  and  its  beauty,  is  dimmed. 
Give  it  a  back-ground  of  leaves  and  its 
perfect  beauty  is  shown  forth  most  rarely. 
Its  own  leaves  make  the  best  back-ground. 
Always  after  a  small  flower’s  own  leaves, 
the  leaves  of  the  Rose  Geranium  make  the 
best  back-ground,  They  have  the  charm 
of  odor  as  well  as  of  beauty. 

In  making  a  large,  flat  bouquet,  or  in  ar¬ 
ranging  flowers  in  a  dish,  place  the  darkest 
in  the  center  and  shade  out  to  the  margin, 
which  should  be  white.  Generally  the 
greater  proportion  of  large  flowers  should 
be  in  the  center  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  small  ones  in  the  margin. 

Yellow  is  a  convenient  color  in  forming 
bouquets.  It  forms  a  brilliant  contrast 
with  red  and  purple.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  we  have  very  few  beautiful  yel¬ 
low  flowers. 

The  pansy  is  always  justly  a  favorite. 
Nature  has  made  a  bouquet  of  each  flower, 
so  give  them  a  small  vase  for  their  exclu¬ 
sive  occupancy. 

In  selecting  bouquets  or  plants  for  a  room 
the  furniture  and  general  tone  of  the  room 
must  be  considered.  In  a  room  with  heavy 
blinds  and  furniture,  and  dark  paper  and 
-carpet,  red  or  purple  flowers  do  not  appear 
well.  For  such  a  room  a  single  large  white 
flower  in  a  tall  vase  is  best.  But  where  the 
furniture  is  light  and  the  carpet  and  walls 
of  a  light  color,  light  colored  flowers  do  not 
appear  well;  here  use  those  of  rich,  dark 
color.  On  a  marble-top  table  do  not  place 
white  flowers;  do  not  place  them  against 
a  white  wall.  But  if  the  paper  on  the  wall 
is  dark  and  the  table-cover  is  also  dark,  use 
light  colored  flowers  in  preference  to  those 
which  are  dark. 

It  is  also  important  to  select  paper  for 


around  the  bouquet  of  a  tint  which  will 
highten  the  effect.  Contrasts  are  desirable, 
and  therefore  white  paper  is  the  best  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Blue  paper  is  very  rare¬ 
ly  desirable;  and  when  red  is  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  bouquet,  paper  any  shade  of 
red  should  not  be  selected.  But  vhen  red 
or  purple  largely  predominates  in  the  bou¬ 
quet,  paper  of  various  tints  of  yellow  pro¬ 
duces  a  fine  effect. 

It  is  well  to  observe  ti  e  shape  and  size  of 
the  vases.  Give  small  flowers  small  vases; 
large  flowers  large  vases;  slender  flowers 
slender  vases.  When  the  bouquet  is  made 
up,  wrap  wet  cotton  around  the  ends  of  the 
stems  and  enclose  this  in  tinfoil.  Ii  is  well 
to  put  a  little  liquid  ammonia  in  the  water 
with  which  the  cotton  is  wet. 

When  possible,  select  for  bouquets  only 
those  blossoms  which  have  just  opened;  and 
always  discard  diseased  or  imperfect  flow¬ 
ers. 

Flowers  may  be  greatly  freshened  by  lay¬ 
ing  them  on  the  grass  over  night. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(1884)  Chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  ’10c.  40  comic 
transparent  cards,  10c.  26  hand-painted  cards 
10  cts.  Agt’s  Outfit,  15c.  Giant  Card  Co.,  Sterretania,  Pa. 


JT Hidden  name  and  Chromo  Cards,  with  pres- 
ent,  10c.  11  pk’s.  a  2-heart  gold  Ring  &  Agent’s 
Sample  Album  $1.  Cut  this  out. 

O.  A.  BRAINARD,  Higganum,  Conn. 


B6®  Hp®  A  lady’s  fancy  box  with  26  articles 
L,  18  JB  pLj  j,  and  60  page  book  illustrating  games 
H  H  «  ■  tricks, &c.  Send  10c  to  help  pay  post- 

H  B  tt  Eeb  Bn  age.  E.  Nason  &  Co.,  1 20  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


"TV  10  Foreign  Coins,  all  different...  25c. 
$133  in  Confederate  Money....  20c. 

PATATCl  Premium  Coin  Book .  13c. 

Gvlil  O  .q.  l.  FANCHER,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 


$105 


in  Confederate  Money  sent  for  15  cts. 
1  California  Gold  25c  Coin  sent  for  35c. 
List,  showing  premium  paid  for  Rare  Coins,  10  cents. 
Lum  Smith’s  Agent's  Herald  for  one  year,  50  cent®, 
or,  we  will  send  all,  (worth  $1.15,)  postpaid  for  65  cts, 
5-10  T.  S.  CRAYTON,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


A  RJ  W\  PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen- 
M  MM  U  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Sec  Sec. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  dc  CO., 
2tf  New  Albany,  Ind. 


CEO-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREEDIJVG  CA TTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER,  MILLS  if  PRESSES, 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  of  FRl/ STS  if  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKA  IJYCUBATOR  if  BROODER 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  IT  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAY  AS. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 
FER  TILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T,  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East 21st  St.,|New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUMP  if. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4, 

FRUIT  if  FLO  WER  PLA  TE. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•  Grape  Vines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

Hand,  Fertilizer  Droppers. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Hot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JVURSER  V  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 

Labels — wood  pot  and  tree. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Seed-Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12—4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLAJYTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

2ltf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWIJYE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


Advertisements. 


iJATRIMONIAL  PaPer  lOets.  a  copy  by  mail, 

fVl  A  I  Addresss,  Pub.  Mirror,  Wellesley ,  Mast.  * 


the  EVAPORATOR. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof: 
Say  we  take  a  No.  2  Dryer,  that  dries  10  Bushels  per 
day ;  in  6  days,  7  pounds  to  the  bushel  on  an  average, 
is  420  lbs,  per  week.  At  present  prices,  13  cts.  per  lb., 
this  is  $54. <50,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  Dryer  the 
first  week  in  use.  Please  figure  for  yourself.  Slicer, 
corer,  apple,  peach  and  potato  parers,  and  dried  fruit 
press.  Send  for  circular.  H.  TOPPING, 
5-10  Marion,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  FIVE  CENTS  A  DAY  WILL  DO. 


The  cumulative  power  of  money  is  a  fact  very 
generally  known,  but  not  generally  appreciated. 
There  are  few  men  living  at  the  age  of  65,  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  existence  by  some  slender  employment, 
or  pensioners,  it  may  be,  on  the  bounty  of  kin¬ 
dred  or  friends,  but  might,  by  exercising  the 
smallest  particle  of  thrift,  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
the  past  have  set  aside  a  respectable  sum  which 
would  materially  help  them  to  maintain  their 
independence  in  their  old  age.  Let  us  take  the 
small  and  insignificant  sum  of  five  cents,  which 
we  daily  pay  to  have  our  boots  blacked,  to  ride 
in  a  car  the  distance  we  are  able  to  walk,  or  to 
procure  a  bad  cigar  we  are  better  without,  and 
see  what  its  value  is  in  the  course  of  years.  vVe 
will  suppose  a  boy  of  15,  by  blacking  his  own 
boots,  or  saving  his  car  fare,  or  going  without 
his  cherished  cigarette,  put  by  five  cents  a  day; 
in  one  year  he  saves  $18.25,  which  being  banked 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  compounded  bi-yearly.  On  this  basis, 
when  our  thrifty  youth  reaches  the  age  of  65, 
having  set  his  5  cents  per  day  religiously  aside 
during  fifty  years,  the  result  is  surprising.  He 
has  accumulated  no  less  a  sum  than  $3893.17. 
A  scrutiny  of  the  progress  of  this  result  is  in¬ 
teresting.  At  the  age  of  30  our  hero  had  $395; 
at  40,  $877;  at  50,  $1667;  at  60,  $2962.  After 
fifteen  years  saving  his  annual  interest  more 
than  equals  his  original  principal;  in  twenty- 
five  years  it  is  more  than  double;  in  thirty-five 
years  it  is  four  times  as  much;  in  forty-five  years 
it  is  eight  times  as  much,  and  the  last  year's  in¬ 
terest  is  $186,  or  ten  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  annual  amount  he  puts  by.  The  actual  cash 
amount  saved  in  fifty  years  is  $912.50,  the  diff¬ 
erence  between  that  and  the  grand  total  of 
$3863.17,  viz.:  $2980.67,  is  accumulated  interest. 
What  a  magnificent  premium  for  the  minimum 
of  thrift  that  can  be  well  represented  in  figures. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  undertake  to 
make  pansies  flower  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  un¬ 
less  one  has  an  exceptionally  good  place  for 
them.  They  do  best  in  Fall  and  Spring. 


A  gardener  recommends  tying  newspapers 
about  celery  to  bleach  it.  He  finds  that  in  this 
manner  he  can  Pleach  celery  better,  easier  and 
cheaper  than  by  earthing  up. 

Look  out  for  Moths.  As  the  hot  weather 
approaches,  more  care  and  attention  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  robes,  furs,  and  woolen  goods 
from  destruction  by  moths.  If  not  already  at¬ 
tended  to,  give  furs  a  good  airing  and  tie  them 


tightly  in  paper  bags.  Woolen  carpets,  robes 
and  articles  too  large  to  protect  in  above  man¬ 
ner  should  receive  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Dal¬ 
matian  Powder.  No  moth  will  corrupt  where 
this  is  used. 


838  ’ess  POMONA  NURSERIES. 

( Established  1838.) 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 

100,000  Peach  Trees. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 

_ GRAPES,  Currants,  &c.  Fruit,  shade 

and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

ily  Witt  PARRY,  Parry  P.  ©.,  N.  J. 


THE  “ATLANTIC” 

is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  the 

STRAWBERRY! 

$2.00  per  Dozen.  $10.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
tSF'Send  for  Circular. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

OlE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect-flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
It  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness ,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size ,  form , 
firmness  and  high  flavor.  It  is  “The  Coming; 
Early  Market  Berry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  for  free  Catalogue,  with  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury.  Ct. 

1 09,089  PEACH  TREES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR* 
NAMENTAli  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  COLE  Sc  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J, 

Fairview  Nurseries, 

y  —Established  in  1835.— 

/Ik,  250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
>t  low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
-arly.  100,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 
JBf  ^tra'Vfherry.  50  other  kinds.  25  Acre* 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
men  lU  I  i.  1  ees.  Choice  Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 
free.  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  |  00,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

01r  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


SEE©-TlSiE  M3©  HARVEST. 


BORROWED  OR  STOLEN. 


I  keep  about  200  sheep  and  whenever  I  dis¬ 
cover  a  patch  of  thistles  I  salt  the  sheep  there, 
putting  a  small  handful  of  salt  in  each  thistle  at 
the  root.  Besides  the  action  of  the  salt,  which 
tends  to  destroy  them,  the  thistles  are  eaten  by 
the  sheep  close  to  the  ground  and  after  one  or 
two  saltings  the  grass  among  the  thistle*,  as  well 
as  everything  else  that  hides  from  view,  has  been 
eaten  off  so  that  each  thistle  is  easy  to  be  seen 
and  to  receive  its  handful  of  salt.  After  this 
treatment  it  is  seldom  that  any  thistles  are  seen 
the  second  year. — [Western  Farmer. 

An  experienced  fruit  grower  in  Ohio  wash¬ 
es  his  apple  trees  twice  a  year  with  a  strong  lye 
which  will  float  an  egg,  and  finds  it  to  be  sure 
death  to  borers.  He  claims  that  he  has  not  lost 
a  tree  since  beginning  the  practice.  Others 
practice  placing  a* quart  or  so  of  strong  wood 
ashes  around  each  tree  with  same  effect. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  lawn  and  trees 
about  the  farm-house  begin  to  show  their  beauty, 
and  when  the  tidy  farmer  can  look  around  his 
premises  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  his  care¬ 
less  and  negligent  neighbor  looks  with  dis¬ 
gust  upon  his  own  after  seeing  how  beautiful 
are  the  homes  about  him.  It  pays  to  give  little 
time  and  attention  to  beautifying  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  the  genuine  gratification  it  affords 
the  family  ought  to  stimulate  any  man  to  make 
a  little  effort,  however  limited  his  means  may 
be.  A  great  transformation  need  not  be  aimed 
at  the  first  year,  but  by  devoting  a  few  hours  oc¬ 
casionally  to  these  improvements,  the  result  will 
be  pleasing  to  say  the  least. 

Vegetable  Raising.— C.  G.  Upham,  of 
Watertown,  Me.,  writes  to  the  Mirror:  “  I  have 
been  in  the  vegetable  business  twenty -seven 
years.  My  plan  is  to  plow  in  all  my  manure  in 
the  fall,  if  I  can.  I  have  learned  that  to  farm 
successfully  does  not  take  a  large  farm.  I  use 
ten  to  fifteen  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Some 
will  ask  what  I  plant  to  make  it  pay.  The 
fifteen  cords  of  manure  cost  $8  per  cord  delivered, 
or  $120.  I  sow  one  bushel  of  early  peas,  which 
will  cost  $5.00,  and  will  yield  from  100  to  200 
bushels;  call  it  150,  and  I  get  $150  for  the  peas. 
Then  rake  off  the  vines  and  set  cabbage  plants 
from  a  bed  sowed  the  10th  of  May,  and  from  the 
acre  I  get  $240  for  cabbages.  Another  method  is 
to  leave  every  third  row  for  squashies.  Plant 
them  May  25,  about  the  time  I  get  through  hoe¬ 
ing  the  peas,  and  in  August  you  would  not  know 


there  had  been  a  crop  of  peas  on  the  ground. 
Then  take  the  root  crop,  which  will  yield  from 
$500  to  $800  per  acre.  Parsnips,  $1:  carrots,  50 
to  60  cents  per  bushel;  beets,  the  same.  Summed 
all  up  it  means  this:  a  small  farm  well  tilled.,, 

Dates  of  Coinage  of  Cent  Pieces.  F.  P. 
T.  L.  wishes  to  know  at  what  time  the  old  cop¬ 
per  cent,  the  thick  white  cent  piece  and  the 
present  cent  pieee  were  first  coined,  and  when 
the  coinage  of  the  first  two  was  discontinued: 
The  large  copper  cent  was  first  coined  in  1793, 
the  last  one  was  coined  in  1857.  The  small  cent, 
nickel  with  eagle  on  obverse,  was  first  coined  in 
1856  and  the  last  one  issued  bore  the  date  1858* 
The  nickel  cent  with  Indian  head  was  first  coin¬ 
ed  in  1859  and  the  last  one  in  1864.  The  present 
bronze  or  small  copper  cent  was  first  coined  in 
1864. 

America  seems  the  natural  home  of  most  de¬ 
structive  insects.  Most  of  those  brought  from 
Europe  are  worse  here  than  at  their  native 
homes,  partly  because  many  of  them  when  im¬ 
ported  left  behind  the  parasites  that  in  Europe 
keep  them  in  check. 

The  rapid  growth  and  dense  shade  which 
buckwheat  makes  give  it  great  va*ue  as  a  weed 
destroyer.  Even  thistles  can  be  kept  down  by 
it  if  the  land  is  sown  as  soon  after  plowing  as 
possible,  and  the  first  thistles  that  appear  are 
pulled  or  cut  with  a  hoe. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds • 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


$1  50 


STOP  THIEF 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pound*.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.50. 

Address,  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample.  5c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


PLYMOUTH  R9CKC 

Gilman’s  Renowned  Strain.^?  I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Mention  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.  W.  C.  HART, 

4tf  Box  2,  Walden,  N.  Y* 


BLAPfyF  ^ENTS  WANTED! 

Complete,  Reliable  Illustrated  Life 

of  the  PEOPLE’S  CHOICE.  Get  the  BERT.  Special 
term*  to  agents  ordering  from  a  |j  1 

distance.  Outfit  free  to  actual  H  V3 

canvassers.  Write  for  circulars.  . .  „M,  i unm iiii»i»ii  ■  ■ 

I  also  have  readv  prospectus  of  the  forthcoming  humorous 
book  “MY  YVlFE’R  FOOL  OF  A  HURBAND.”  175 
illustrations  bv  Williams.  The  HIT  OF  THE  YE  Alt! 
W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Pub.,  404  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

This  Advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
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SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


This  HANDSOME  WRITING  DESK  FREE  to  You! 

This  illustration  represents,  upon  a  small  scale,  a  very  handsome  and  desirable 
ladies’  or  Gentlemeji’g  Writing  Dettk,  a  large  quantity  of  which  we  have  lately 
imported  from  Europe.  Our  illustration  represents  the  desk  open;  when  closed  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  book  in  handsome  binding.  The  outside  of  the  Desk  is  of 
bright  red  Leatherette,  or  imitation  leather,  embossed  in  gold  and  black;  the  interior 
is  finished  in  dark  green,  red  and  white,  and  it  has  compartments  for  paper,  envel¬ 
opes,  pencils  and  pens,  likewise  is  supplied  with  an  ink  bottle.  It  is  a  handsome 
as  well  as  durable  writing  desk,  and  something  that  everybody  needs  and  has  i 
for.  We  publish  the  well-known  and  popular  illustrated  Literary  and  Family 
paper,  The  Fireside  at  Home,  and,  wishing  to  increase  its  circulation  to 
100,000  or  more  during  the  next  few  months,  we  now  make  the  following  unpre¬ 
cedented  offer!  Upon  receipt  of  only  Forty-two  Cents  in  postage  / 
stamps  me  will  send  The  Fireside  at  Home  for  Six  Months,  and  to 
every  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free  and  post-paid,  the  handsome 
Writing  Desk  above  described.  Tnic  Fireside  at  Home  is  a  mam¬ 
moth  16-page,  6f-column  paper,  brilliantly  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
charming  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge,  Biography,  Travels,  Wit  and  Humor,  and  everything  to  amuse, 
entertain  and  instruct  each  member  of  the  family.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest,  handsomest  and  most  interesting  family  papers  published, 
and  you  will  be  delighted  with  it.  ns  well  as  with  the  valuable  and 
useful  premium  we  offer.  Remember,  wesend  this  splendid  Writing 
Desk  free  to  all  sending  42  cents  for  a  six  months’ subscription  to 
our  paper.  Five  subscriptions  and  five  writing  desks  will  be  sent 
for  $1  66;  therefore  by  getting  four  of  your  friends  to  send  with  you,  you  will  secure 
your  own  paper  and  premium  free.  This  great  offer  is  made  solely  to  introduce  our 
paper;  take  advantage  of  it  at  once  i  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  reOmded.  As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  any  publisher 
in  New  York,  or  to  the  Commercial  Agencies.  Address,  S.  II.  MOOIIE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  2?  Park  Place,  New  York* 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

This  is  a  beautiful  solid  wedding  ring  made 
of  Heavy  Rolled  Gold  plate.  Each 
ring  warranted.  We  want  to  iutroduce  our 
new  and  beautiful  Catalogues  of  Clocks, 
Jewelry,  Watches,  Silverware,  &c.  at  once.  SPE-^— 

CIALi  Offer:  Send  us  38c.  in  stamps  and  we 

send  you  this  elegant  ring.  We  will  also  send  you v,_// 

FREE,  as  a  present,  the  “Little  AY  onder” 

TIME  KEEPER, 

just  as  shown  in  cut.  A  thoroughly 
reliable  teller  of  the  time  of  day  in 
a  handsome  Silver  Nickel  Hunting 
Case.  Cut  one-third  size.  Address 

BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CenterbrooK,  Conn. 


nl 

j  Permanently  removes  Superfluous  Hair,  root  arid  | 
branch,  in  5  minutes,  without  pain,  discoloration  or  | 
injury.  WRINKLES,  FRECKLES,  all  Skia 
Blemishes  scieutificallv  removed.  Sealed  particu-  ■ 
lars  6c.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  MEDICINE 
I  CO.,  Lock  Box  3345,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ! 


H  LL  FOR  20  cts  n  with  our  Album 

Km  of  50  Elegant  Golden  Colored  Transfer  Pictures,  26  New 
Afi  Fancy  Work  Patterns,  16  Pictures  of  Public  Men,  16Pi«- 
Bm  tures  of  Handsome  Women,  40  Popular  Songs,  new,  19 
Magic  Tricks,  30  Popular  Parlor  Gaines,  27  Amusing  Experi¬ 
ments,  50  Riddles,  Enigmas,  and  Charades.  9  Illustrations,  86 
Practical  Cooking  Receipts,  29  Wavs  to  make  Money  at  Home, 
100  Autograph  Sentiments,  all  sentfor  20c.  silver  or  stamps  ;  7  for 
$1.  Send  at  once.  HYDE  PUB.  CO.,  Box  438,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


OF  THE 

.  WORLD  I 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 

EUREKA  KMITTmG  SILK*  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  FLOSSES,  &c.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  100 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOUNTAIN 

PUMP 


WHITMAN’S  Fountate 

Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  lire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  front 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker— 
«2 worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
(I?  Home, or  Factory  should  be  with— 
«  out  the  Fountain  Pump. 
Send  for  large  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat¬ 
entee  aud  M’Pr.  Providence  IiJL 


8-T0i 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brasc  TARE  BEAM. 
JOKES,  ME  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  m  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.v 


THIS  FINE  STEREOSCOPE  40e  Views 
40c  Doz.  6  Cabinet  Phofos  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  Cards  lOCts 
SO  SHEETS  BEST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
Al!  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  Write 
for  circulars  Smith  Bros  W  averly  N  Y 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Every  one  sending  us  15  cents  will  receive  for  one 
year  a  copy  of  our  Happy  Home.  An  excellent  Illus¬ 
trated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  home  topics.  It 
will  pay  every  one  many  times  the  price  to  send  for  it. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
«&c»,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co.,0. 


g HATCHB 

[[  —FROM— 

PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

For  the  season  of  1884  I  can  supply  Eggs  from  the 
following  varieties  of  fowls  at  the  low  rates  attached 

Sacked  in  baskets  and  delivered  to  express  here, 
.angslians,  $1.50  per  sitting  of  13  Eggs. 

Light  Brahmas,  2.00  ”  ”  ”13 

Plym’th  Bocks,  1.00  ”  ”  13  ” 

Brown  Leghorns  1.00  ”  ”  ”13  ” 

All  the  above  are  from  strong  birds  kept  on  sepa¬ 
rate  farms.  W.  H.  CAP  WELL, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


NC 


RELIABLE 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound  1  , ,  , 

PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

jO  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re- 
I  turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

illustrated 


1 
N 


an 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 

Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 
or  51.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

£iP”All  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 

£p~Single  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 


Beans,  Bush.  Pkt. 

Golden  Prize  Bean,  20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white .  10 


Lb.  Peck. 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

30 

40 

50 


2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

4.00 


Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled ,  10 

Early  Black  Wax .  10 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late ,  10 

New  Prolific  Tree .  10 

Early  Fee jee .  10 

Large  White  Marrowfat .  10 

Dwarf  Horticultural . . .  10 

Canadian  Wonder .  15 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter .  15 

Concord .  10 

Large  Lima .  10 

German  Wax .  10 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima .  10 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen  25 
Early  Marblehead .  10 

Early  Minnesota .  10 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early .  10 

Stowell’s  Evergreen .  10 

New  Egyptian .  10 

Red  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn  10 

Waushakum  Field .  10 

Longfellow’s  Field  — . .  10 

Red- Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10 
Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North ....  10 

Peas.  Pkt' 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled  sorts.  Those 
marked  a  are  extra  early;  6,  medinm:  c,  late 

a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2J4  ft.  10 

a  Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft .  'tn 

a  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2J4  ft. 
a  Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft. 

'  McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft.  . 

McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft. 

Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1J4  ft. 

Stratagem,  2 y%  ft . 

Pride  of  the  Market  2%  ft . 

Yorkshire  Hero,  5J4  ft . 10 

Blue  Imperial,  3  ft .  10 

Champion  of  England,  5  ft . 10 

Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft . 

Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft. 


50 

40 

40 

40 

40 


30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

40 

30 

30 

30 

35 


4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 


Lb.  Peck. 


b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

40 

2.50 

.  10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

35 

2.00 

.  15 

50 

4.00 

.  15 

50 

4.00 

.  10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

30 

1.60 

.  10 

40 

2.50 

.  10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

Beets. 

New  Eclipse,  true, . 

Early  Egyptian .  0o 

Bassano . ; .  05 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip .  05 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

AboveVarieties  Mixed .  05 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

Yellow  Globe . 

Norbitan’s  Giant . . 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

Imperial  Sugar .  05 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

White  Cape .  10 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  .  20 

Early  Snowball, .  20 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  .... 

Early  London . 

Nonpareil .  20 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem. . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed... 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

Improved  Long  Orange .  05 

Danvers  Orange . .  05 

White  Belgian .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed.... 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  50 

Golden  Hartwell,  New .  15 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New, . . 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson .  10 

New  Golden  Dwarf .  10 

Dwarf  White  Solid .  05 

Boston  Market .  10 

Sandringham .  05 

Giant  White  Solid  .  05 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 10 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  wanted  and  specially  ordered. 
Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 

Berkshire  Beauty,  New, . 10 

Early  Bleichfield .  10 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  .  10 

Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead . 05 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  05 

Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch  . . . 

Late  American  Drumhead .... 

Marblehead  Mammoth . 05 

Best  Eastern  G 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield .  05 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  05 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  05 

Late  American  Drumhead ... 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless . 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch .... 

Large  Early  Oxheart, .  05 

Early  Winningstadt .  05 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow .  15 

Very  Early  Favorite .  15 

Early  York . 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy. . 

Garfield  Pickier  (New) .  15 

Red  Drumhead, .  05 

Red  Dutch .  05 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 10 


Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

05 

10 

0.75 

05 

20 

1.50 

05 

25 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

10 

25 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

75 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

10 

60 

10 

60 

— 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

20 

2.00 

— 

15 

75 

— 

20 

1.25 

20 

1.25 

— 

..  20 

1.25 

— 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.50 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.00 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

w  50 

.  15 

40 

10 

25 

3.00 

05 

25 

3.00 

10 

25 

3.00 

.  10 

25 

3.00 

05 

25 

3.00 

10 

50 

— 

,  05 

25 

3.00 

.  05 

25 

3.00 

.  05 

25 

— 

...10 

30 

— 

10 

25 

4.00 

.  10 

25 

4.00 

10 

25 

4.00 

.  05 

25 

4.00 

.  05 

25 

4.00 

.  05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

.  05 

n  Stock. 

25 

4.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

20 

1.25 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

15 

2.50 

15 

50 

8.00 

.  15 

50 

8.00 

..  05 

15 

2.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

,.  15 

50 

— 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

-  10 

35 

5.00 

..10 

30 

4.50 

I 
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Chicory.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Large  Rooted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Water  Cress . 

10 

60 

Cucumber. 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Cluster . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Early  Russian . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Green  Prolific . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Long  Green . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Egg  Plant. 

Long  Purple . 

10 

50 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple . 

10 

60 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple .... 

10 

50 

Striped  Gaudalupe . 

10 

60 

Long  White  China . 

10 

60 

— 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

60 

Gourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  . 

15 

50 

— 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

Hanson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Victoria . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Curled  Simpson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

True  Boston  Market . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Seeded  Tenni  shall . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Leek. 

,  05 

20 

2.00 

Large  Scotch  Flag . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Nutmeg . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

05 

10 

1.25 

Green  Citron . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Pine  Apple . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Jenny  Lind . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Surprise,  New,  . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Bay  View,  New, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New, 

,  05 

20 

3.00 

Netted  Gem . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Hackensack  . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Christiana  Orange . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  . 

10 

20 

3.00 

The  “Boss,”  New,  —  . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded  — 

05 

20 

3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

.  05 

20 

3.00 

Phinney’s  Early . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Striped  Gipsey . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ice  Cream  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Citron,  ("for  preserving,)  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 


marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  80  cts.  per  pound. 


New  Golden  Queen . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

05 

20 

2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Earlv  Red  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers . 

05 

10 

1.20 

Red  Wethersfield . 

Ob 

10 

1.20 

Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

05 

10 

1.20 

White  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Queen . 

05 

20 

3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Giant  Rocca . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Mustard.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

White  French . 

05 

05 

60 

Black  American . 

05 

05 

60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  .... 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

05 

10 

.75 

New  Maltese  . 

,  05 

10 

1.00 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

..05 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.85 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

Connecticut  Field . 

05 

20 

— 

05 

05 

.45 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed.... 

05 

10 

1.25 

China  Rose  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

California  Mammoth  White . . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.60 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

0o 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New, . . . 

..05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Hubbard . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New,  . 

10 

30 

4.00 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

10 

30 

Tomato,  i  Oz,  at  ounce  j rates . 

Cardinal,  New .  25 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

30 

4.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  .... 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Acme,  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Red  Currant  . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Paragon  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

Golden  Rural,  New, . 

05 

50 

5.00 

05 

50 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  . 

05 

15 

1.50 

New  White  Egg, . 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Ball . 

05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip 

I. 

80 

White  French,  or  Sw’t  German 

05 

10 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow 

05 

10 

80 

Brill’s  American  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  05 

10 

80 

Isaac  F. 

Tillingliast, 

t 

La  Plnme, 

Lack’a  Co., 

Pa. 

82 


SEED-TIME  AUD  HABVEST. 


OUR  CABBAGE  PLANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Season  of  1884. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  NOW  READY ! 

From  P.  S.  Seed.  The  Best  in  the  World! 

- :0: - 


In  1873  Mr.  A.  G.  Tillinghast,  a  brother  of  the  undersigned,  crossed  the  continent 
and  staid  for  five  years  on  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington  Territory,  during  which  time 
he  grew  and  sent  home  several  hundred  pounds  of  Cabbage  Seeds,  which  were  used  bj 

us  for  growing  plants, 

The  universal  testimony  of  those  who  used  these  plants  between  1874  and  1880,  is 
that  they  produced  far  better  Cabbages  than  any  which  they  ever  grew  before  or  since. 
In  the  fall  of  1882,  Mr.  Tillinghast  returned  to  the  Puget  Sound  country  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  more  of  this  famous  Cabbage  Seed,  and  our  crop  of  plants  this  season  is 

almost  exclusively  from  these  seeds. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  this  season  sowed  a  large  quantity  of  “P  S” 
Cabbage  Seeds,  (the  best  in  the  world)  on  new  land  which  never  has  had  a  load  of  rank 
stable  manure,  and  upon  which  was  never  before  grown  a  cabbage  or  a  turnip,  or  any 
plant  of  the  brassica  family,  and  as  a  result  I  have  several  acres  of,  I  believe,  as  nice  and 
healthy  cabbage  plants  as  ever  grew  anywhere.  The  only  fertilizer  used  was  unleached 
hard- wood  ashes  which  former  experience  has  shown  me  will  produce  healthier  plants 
than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  fertilizer.  My  faith  in  such  an  action  is  so  strong 
that  I  imported  a  car-load  of  these  ashes  from  Canada  at  heavy  expense  for  the  purpose. 
With  such  treatment  the  plants  have  grown  slow  enough  to  become  stocky  and  well- 
rooted,  and  will  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  shipment  to  any  point  in  the  Eastern  or  Mid¬ 
dle  States.  I  have  nearly  every  variety  named  in  my  seed  list  and  respectfully  solicit 
the  orders  of  any  and  all  who  want  the  best  to  be  had, 

Price,  boxed  and  delivered  to  Express  here,  $2.00  per  thousand,  5000  or  over  at 
$1.50  per  thousand.  Will  be  able  to  supply  from  June  15th  to  August  1st. 


UggTTrice  at  beds  $1.50  per  thousand  regardless  of  quantity. 

TOMATO  PLANTS.  I  also  have  an  unusually  large  and  fine  stock  of  Tomato 
Plants,  mostly  Livingston’s  Favorite  and  Perfection,  the  two  best  varieties  in  existence. 
Plants  twice  transplanted  and  well  rooted.  Price  $2.0U  per  hundred. 

CELERY  PLANTS.  These  I  cannot  get  ready  in  open  ground  before  July  10. 
Will  then  have  very  nice  plants  of  Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf  and  Golden  Hearted  Dwaif. 
only,  at  $3.00  per  thousand.  Have  no  early  celery. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Shall  have  nice  plants  of  the  “Lackawanna" 
variety  only,  ready  June  15th,  at  25  cents  per  100.  50  plants  by  mail  for  50  cents. 

While  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  tilling  orders  and  delivering  to  the  Express  first  class 
plants,  well  packed  and  in  good  condition,  I  must  decline  to  send  plants  C.  O.  D.,  and  I 
hope  my  friends  will  not  ask  me  to  do  so. 

Address  orders  plainly,  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Thf>  onW  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both  Horse-nower  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  .  \va3 
awarded  the  two  last  Gold  Medals  given  by  the  New  Yorlc  State  Agricultural  Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is 
the  on'y  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in  the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in  “Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
of  Applied  Mechanics.”  recently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard  machine  of  this  country.  Buv  the  best,  R  is 
Cheapest  in  the  end.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address,  MINAKD  1IARBER,  Cobleskill,  Schohr  '  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW, 

Now  we  have  got  it !  and  don't  you  forget  it! 

S.  I.HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPER 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 
.Yirst  Class  Every  Way.  Blade  is  Solid  Steel, 

Oil  Tempered,  %  inch  wide,  J4  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges.  A  child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  It  is  as  Indispecsibla  ia  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  Vegetable  Carden, 
as  the  Axe  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVEBY  WOED  OF  IT! 

It  repays  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  When  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom  in 
She  household.  pri.9(  post  paii|  50  stg. 


Sold  Wholesale  and 
.Retail  by  i,  p.  Tillinghast. 
La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co. 
Penn’a. 


f*3"  TM:  Gut  i:  Ono -islfPoH  Sto. 


HOLOONTHERE  BIUY 

Let  me  take  that  Weeder 
and  catch  up  with  you,  while 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would,  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  so 
fast,  too!  No  more  finger 
weeding  for  me! 


ii! 


ST-Jfi 


ii J  Jiiil 


r,vV'<;  X  - 


S 
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7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  U»K  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
theU.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years,  and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
Slow.  MILLS  SENT  ON  SO  HAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLERS,  ETC.  ROOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  un assigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 
F EE  D  MILL  CO . ,  Bataria ,  Kane  Co.  1 11- 

WHY  PAY  10  P.C. 

For  Money  when  you  can  Get  it  for 


Money  loaned  in  any  pan  of  the  country  Send  u  n 
stamp  for  particulars.  Michigan  Loan  <v  rt 
Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


Iron  Levers,  8teel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JOAES,  BE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y." 


Hunting,  Fishing  and  Pleasure  Boats. 

Cedar  or  Pine.  A  good  Clin 
a?  ker-built  boat,  13  feet  long, 
y  36  i  noh  beam,  weight  50  to  75 
lbs.  with  oars.  8*20  Boats  built  to  order.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue.  POWELL  &  DOUCLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 
Manufacturer*  of  Windmills,  Pumps  etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT! 

(REGISTERED.) 

IS  AN  INSECTICIDE  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 

Potato  Chinch  and  Rose  Bugs,  and  all  Lice,  Worms  or  Caterpillars  upon  Melons,  Egg,  Cucumber, 
Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Cabbage  Plants,  Tomatoes,  Currants,  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  and  Cranberry 
Vines,  Shrubs  and  Flowering  Plants,  &c.  Safe  and  Cheap.  Sold  by  leading  Seedsmen. 

Send  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HAOTJilOND  &c  CO.*  Mount  Kisco*  FI*  Y, 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL. 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 


GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO., 


SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurate¬ 
ly,  evenly  and  easily  any  commercial  fertilizer  —  wet 
or  dry.  .  .  , 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple. 

Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH 
SULKY  AND  FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVA¬ 
TORS,  &c.  „  .  .  , 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  f<  r  use  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  are  the  best  pulverizers  known. 
No  fanner  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Ample  time 
given  for  trial  before  Settlement.  BROADCAST 
GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when 
desired.  Send  for  descriptive-pamphlets  to 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


CAYUCA LAKE NURSERIES ! 
|OLI>  and  P  D  II  I  T  CT  LARGE  andl 
I  NEW  F  K  U  I  T  O  5  SMALL  I 

I  PRICES  LOW.  STOCK  PERK.  QUALITY  OCARAXTEED.I 
III  CU/  PAT  A  I  flPIIC  containing  a  Beautiful  Colored  PlaO.I 
JNcYv  U  A  I  ALUUU  C  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sen  l  FREE.  I 
|(A'sfa6.  4955)  H.S.AN1RER8QN, Union  Mprtng*,N.Y;| 


THE 

STANDARD 

SILK 


or  THE 

WORLD  i 

_ _ of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 

BVKEHA  KNITTING  SIKK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES  F  LOSSES ,  A  c. .  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Sixty 
page  ILLUSTRATED  P  A  M  PH  LET ,  with  rules  forK_N  IT- 
TING.  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  A c.,  sent  for  6  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO..  Boston,  M»8* 


IT  UnMC  Men, Women,  Boy«, 
A  I  nUIYICi  and  Girls  wanted  to 
start  a  new  business  at  their  own 
homes.  It  can  he  done  quietly  in 
daytime  or  evening  —  no  peddling,  is 
strictly  honoraoie,  unlike  anything  else  advertised  and  will 
bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else.  From  50c. 
to  $2  made  every  evening  at  home:  or,  by  devoting  exclusive 
time  you  can  clear,  in  a  few  months,  from  $200  to  $300.  If 
sent  for  at  once,  we  will  send  by  return  mail  15  SAMPLES 
FREE,  that  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  10  cts.,  silver  or  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Fortunes  will  be  made  by  those  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Don’t  Id Iss  this  Chance.  WRITE 
<C«.»AY  I  Address  H.  H.  CHEEKY  &  CO..  Waltham.  *««• 


WORK 


Thi*  elegant  SOLID  RING  made  of 
Heavy  18  K.  Rolled  Gold,  warran¬ 
ted  for  5  years.  Each  ring  packed  in  an 
degant  Velvet  Casket.  We  wilUend 
lost-paid  one  Ring  and  Casket  for  45  o., 
also  give  sample  case  of  oar  Beautiful 
Cards,  (you’ll  be  more  than  pleased)  also 
our  New  illustrated  Premium  List,  Price 


Listand  agents’  terms  for  1884.  Offer  made  to  secure  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  good  till  Jan.  1,  1885.  But  8  Rings  with  Caskets 
and  one  Case  of  Cards  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $1.2».  t 
50  “Beauties,”  all  gold  and  silver,  motto,  verse, 
roses.  Biles,  «fcc.  cards,  with  your  name,  10e.,  11  packs, 
$1.00  and  this  gold  Ring  free.  Agents  wanted,  feample 
Book  85c.  Stamps  taken.  U.  S.  CARP  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


im  iimi M win ■  inn  1  FURROWED 
FATENT  1*  MARKER 


gannot 

be 

ohoked 


i  Stead)  1' 


Opens  * 

.  better  row  in  ft 

__ther  soft  or  hard  g 

ground  than  any  other  Marker. 


Sauge 
adjustable1 
to  all  inequal¬ 
ities  oA  ground. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Ttarka.  any  width  from  2>£to5  feet,  and  from  -amtie 
mark  to  6  inches  deep 

*'  Take-pleaswre  iii'  reewnomeoding  it-  It  does  the  business ;  -* 
well  made  and  wllllas*  forje*r*.’’J.S.OoUint.»foorestoum,AJ. 


“ 'C  fiiirexeeeds  aay  expectation*.  If  the  real  meritsof  tb.* 
riiea,»  imrlemsuS  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sale* 
wcJld  teimmeKW." K.l,.Voy,Pru.  ir«#k.€b.(A.  Y.)  Ayr.Sooetj 
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ward  ■  ^ 


‘Singer’  ES2SS. 

seti 

of 

oil  and' 

12  pieces  with  each- 

perfect.  War- 

Handsome, 
running-, 
machines  bo 

ear*  unrherem 
trial  before  paying.  Circulars  nw. 

Save  SIS  tQS35  2>W  addressing 
CO„  *2 Third  Are. .Chicago.  Ilia 


SIOOO  REWARD 

Wot  any  machine  hailing  and  eleaalng  &t  for 
market u  muoh  Clover  gMd  in  on« 

DAY  a*  the  •  iVICTOI 


ILLUSTRATED _ 

FamphUt  mailed  fRRK.  ~ ' 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO. 
KSWABS,  O. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Great 


If  YOU  DONT  $ 
CATCH  HIM 


FALL  RACES 


in  io  day§  i 
RETURN  TO  — - 


Any  agent  of  the  Moline  Plow  Company  and  get  a  FLYING 
DUTCHMAN  with  which  you  will  he  sure  to  win  the  race  if  the  points  are  light  draft  and  thoroughness 
of  work 

Send  for  circulars  describing  the  best  plow  that  ever  turned  soil.  Read  the  thrilling  and  interesting 
story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  which  will  be  sent  free.  Address 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  Ill. 


SEED  WHEAT! 


FALL  SOWING. 

'  Those  farmers  who  desire  to  secure  a  choice  varie* 
ty  of  wheat  for  Fall  sowing  should  not  fail  to  try  the 
new  and  excellent  kind  cal  ed 

Martin’s  Amber. 

This  is  a  beardless  amber  colored  wheat,  having  a 
strong  straw  and  yielding  remarkably  well  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  this  State,  (Pennsylvania.)  in  1878,  and 
wherever  introduced  has  proved  of  great  merit.  The 
heads  grow  from  four  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
with  ordinary  cultivation  has  yielded  from 

25  TO  40  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE ! 

We  think  our  crop  this  year  will  reach  30  bushels 
per  acre. 

We  sow  only  three  pecks  per  acre,  as  it  stools  out 
more  than  any  other  kind  we  ever  raised. 

We  offer  for  seed  this  season’s  crop  ns  follows,  de¬ 
livered  to  freight  or  express  here. 

No  charge  for  Bags. 

1  Peck.  . .  $1.00 

I  Busn .  1.75 

1  Bush .  3.00 

2  Bush . . .  6.00 

We  have  also  a  nice  lot  of  the  well  known 

CLAWSON  WHITE  WHEAT, 

which  we  offer  at  the  following  prices  by  freight  or 
express; 

1  Peck . $  .75 

Bush . .  1.25 

1  Bush . .  2.00 

2  Bush . .  3.25 

Bags  included. 

The  above  are  clean  and  true  to  name. 

We  are  often  asked  what  fertilizer  we  use  for 
wheat.  We  find  Lister  Brothers' 

IIWWH  VHMIVVN  VVIIVp 

to  be  as  good  or  better  than  anything  else,  drilled  in 

or  sown  broadcast  with  the  wheat  at  the  rate  of  250 
pounds  per  acre.  We  can  supply  this  in  barrels  of 
about  250  to  260  pounds  each,  at  $32.00  per  ton  de¬ 
livered  on  cars  here. 

Orders  filled  in  rotation;  first  come  first  served. 
Remit  by  Check,  Draft,  Money  Order,  Postal  Note  or 
Registered  Letter. 

GEO.  T.  BAILEY, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


BATTERSON’S 


Since  the  fire  of  May  2d,  which  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  my  establishment,  I  have  rebuilt  my  factory 
and  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  at  short  notice  a 
superior  quality  of 


Grape  Baskets. 


Admitted  by  all  who  have  ever  used  them  to  be  the 
best  made,  strongest,  neatest  and  most  durable  they 
ever  used,  and  1  guarantee  all  who  may  buy  them 
will  find  them  all  I  represent  them  to  be.  They  .are 
strong  enough  to  make  several  trips  if  desired.  They 
are  made  so  as  to  be  nested,  and  the  handles  are 
sent  loose  so  that  freight  from  my  factory  will  be 
very  low.  While  on  prices  I  will  not  be  undersold. 


18  lb.  size  with  wood  covers,  per  doz.  baskets,  70c. 

12  ”  ”  ”  ”  "  ”  ”  >’  60c. 

8  "  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  50c. 


On  all  orders  of  $20.00  or  over  I  will  pay  the  freight 
to  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Detroit,  Toledo.  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati.  Pittsburgh  or  Indianapolis.  I  de  this  to 
compete  with  makers  of  cheap  Baskets  and  to  enable 
growers  to  obtain  my  Baskets  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

Remit  in  the  most  convenient  way.  Perfectly  safe 
and  best  by  Registered  Letter. 

Address  all  orders  to 


.  D.  BATTERSON, 
Mt.  Jewett, 
McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  DOCS  EAS^YTA  MED? 

Hundreds  of  TEXAN  WONDERS,— Animal,  Vege- 
table.  Mineral.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 
H.  III.EDSOE,  Box  142,  Colorado  City,  Texas. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - :o: -  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 
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SUs - FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. - ^ 


vot.  $.  /iuqust,  ias4.  wo.  vm. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WORKERS. 


I  sing  the  song  of  the  workers,  the  men  of  the 
brawny  arm, 

Who  give  us  our  daily  bread,  and  keep  us  from 
hunger’s  harm ; 

Who  labor  afar  in  the  forest,  who  leaven  the  fields 
with  toil, 

Who  take  no  heed  of  the  sunshine,  and  mind  not 
sweat  or  toil. 

I  sing  the  song  of  the  workers,  who  harvest  the 
golden  grain, 

And  bind  it,  and  thrash  it,  and  sift  it,  nor  care  for 
the  sting  and  stain ; 

Who  load  it  in  creaking  wagons,  and  stoutly  their 
oxen  drive, 

And  bid  them  good-bye  as  they  go,  like  the  bees 
flying  home  to  the  hive. 

I  sing  the  song  of  the  workers,  the  men  who  strug¬ 
gle  and  strain, 

Who  give  us  their  muscle  and  nerve,  as  they  guard 
the  loaded  train; 

Who  give  us  their  sinew  and  brain,  as  they  watch 
the  prisoned  steam, 

And  run  the  risk  of  their  lives,  as  they  pass  the 
perilous  stream, 

I  sing  the  song  of  the  workers,  the  men  who  labor 
and  thrive, 

Who  handle  for  us  the  honey  that  comes  to  the 
human  hive; 

The  patient  and  tireless  workers,  with  muscles  as 
tough  as  steel, 

Who  carry  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  lift,  and 
trundle,  and  wheel. 

I  sing  the  song  of  the  workers,  demanding  for 
every  one 

His  just  and  rightful  due  for  all  the  work  he  has 
done; 

For  all  the  work  of  the  workers,  no  matter  whom 
or  where, 

To  each  from  the  grand  result,  his  honest  pro¬ 
portionate  share. 

— Edvxird  Willett,  in  Rural  Record. 


UNCLE  CUTHBERT. 


“Hush!  It  is  Clarence  Hyde’s  step!”  And 
Rosa  Eldon  sprang  to  her  feet,  rosy  and 
smiling,  with  the  freshly-plucked  heliotrope 
trembling  among  her  glossy  brown  braids, 
and  her  pretty  blue  dress  floating  around 
her  like  an  azure  cloud. 

Only  eighteen,  and  very  fair  and  lovely 
was  our  little  Rosa,  a  trifle  spoiled  and  wil¬ 
ful,  perhaps,  but  what  pise  could  one  ex¬ 
pect  ?  Every  one  petted  and  made  much  of 
her,  every  one  smiled  at  her  pretty,  kitten¬ 
ish  way,  and  Clarence  Hyde  thought  her 
the  fairest  specimen  of  feminine  humanity 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on. 

Rosa  Eldon  made  room  for  her  sister, 
Lizzy,  just  one  year  younger  and  scarcely 
less  fair,  yet  very  different  in  character. 
Lizzy  was  quiet,  and  sage  and  demure, 
while  Rosa  rattled  away  like  a  merry 
mountain  stream  flowing  over  its  mossy 
stones.  Lizzy  thought  her  sister  perfection, 
while  Rosa  was  lecturing  Lizzy  in  a  capri¬ 
cious  fashion,  and  laying  down  the  law  to 
her  after  the  most  approved  manner  of  eld¬ 
er  sisters. 

“How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  engaged!'’ 
said  Lizzy,  with  a  half  encouraging  smile, 
as  Rosa  paused  at  the  glass  to  adjust  her 
hair.  “I  wish  I  was  engaged!” 

“You?  Oh,  you  are  nothing  but  a  child,” 
Rosa  said,  patronizingly.  “There  give  me 
my  pocket  handkerchief.” 

And  away  she  went,  light  and  lithe  as  a 
blue-winged  butterfly. 
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SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


Clarence  Hyde  was  in  the  parlor  anxious¬ 
ly  awaiting  her  coming,  but  Clarence  had 
rather  a  disturbed  face.  He  was  a  well- 
made,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  laugh¬ 
ing,  wine- brown  eyes,  straight  features  and 
brown  hair  thrown  back  from  a  broad, 
frank  brow. 

“Why,  what  makes  you  look  so  sober?” 
was  Rosa’s  first  question  when  the  ceremo¬ 
nials  of  greeting  were  gope  through  with 
and  she  had  time  to  take  a  good  look  into 
his  face. 

“Sober,  do  I?” 

He  was  playing  rather  restlessly  with  the 
crimson  cord  that  looped  back  the  white 
muslin  draperies  of  the  pretty  bay  window 
that  made  Mrs.  Eldon’s  cottage  look  like 
one  of  the  lovely  rustic  habitations  you  see 
in  old  English  engravings. 

“Exactly  as  if  you  had  the  toothache  or 
a  bad  conscience.” 

Clarence  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

“You  are  wrong  then,  my  little  riddle- 
guesser;  I  am  afflicted  wfith  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.” 

“Well,  what  is  it,  then?” 

“Rosa,  what  would  you  say  if  it  were  to 
become  necessary  to  defer  our  marriage  for 
some  time.” 

A  shadow  came  over  the  infantile  bloom 
and  freshness  of  Rosa’s  face. 

“To  defer  our  marriage,  Clarence?  I  can’t 
imagine  wTiat  you  mean.” 

“Listen,  Rosa,  and  I  will  tell  you.  My 
uncle  has  just  come  from  California,  vtry 
poor  and  a  confirmed  invalid.  I  am  his 
only  surviving  relative,  and  to  me  he  nat¬ 
urally  appealed  for  protection  and  compan¬ 
ionship.  I  must  give  him  a  home,  Rosa. 
You  know  I  had  laid  up  just  enough  to 
begin  housekeeping  in  a  quiet,  economical 
sort  of  way,  but  the  new  plan  will  neces¬ 
sarily  alter  all  of  my  arrangements.” 

“I  never  heard  of  any  uncle  before.” 

“No,  dearest;  I  knew  very  little  of  him — 
nothing  personally,  as  he  never  visited  my 
father  during  his  life-time.” 

Rosa’s  face  was  turned  away  from  Clar¬ 
ence  Hyde’s;  she  was  silently  twisting  a 
piece  of  paper  round  and  round  her  slender 
forefinger. 

“Rosa,”  he  said,  after  waiting  a  minute 
or  two  for  her  to  make  some  remark,  “tell 


me  honestly,  dear  one,  which  you  prefer — 
to  begin  housekeeping  on  this  new  scale — 
one  more  frugal  and  humble  than  I  had 
originally  hoped  and  intended — or  to  defer 
our  marriage  until  I  can  earn  enough  to 
carry  out  those  original  arrangements.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment ,  then  she 
answered  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  chill 
Clarence’s  buoyant  young  heart: 

“Neither!” 

“Rosa!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

“I  spoke  plainly  enough.  Neither  !” 

“Do  you  mean  that — ” 

“I  mean  that  you  must  either  give  up 
your  uncle  or  me.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  and  known  of  our  engagement,  after 
its  publicity  and  length,  I  certainly  cannot 
consent  to# a  further  postponement.  And 
we  shall  be  poor  enough  if  we  marry  im¬ 
mediately,  without  filling  our  house  with 
needy  relatives.” 

Clarence  Hyde  looked  at  his  fair  fiance 
in  perfect  amazement.  Never  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  acquaintance  had  he  seen 
this  phase  of  character.  He  had  fancied 
her  all  that  was  sweet,  pure  and  womanly. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  she  was  cold- 
hearted,  selfish  and  dead  to  all  the  sweet 
ties  of  nature? 

“Rosa,”  he  said,  mournfully,  “is  this  to 
part  us  ?” 

“It  is  for  you  to  say.” 

“Do  you  wfish  me  to  give  up  my  poor,  de¬ 
pendent  uncle  ?” 

“Either  him  or  me,”  Rosa  answered, 
indifferently. 

“It  will  be  hard,  very  hard,  for  me  to  lay 
aside  the  brightest  wishes  of  my  life,”  he 
said,  earnestly;  “but,  Rosa,  duty  is  my 
first  object.  I  cannot  leave  my  uncle  to 
wear  out  his  few  remaining  days  in  poverty 
and  solitude.” 

“Very  well,”  answered  Rosa,  carelessly, 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  odorous  purple 
blossoms  which  had  fallen  from  her  hair; 
“then  we  shall  consider  our  engagement 
dissolved.” 

“And  you  can  give  me  up  so  readily, 
Rosa  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  Rosa,  a  little  impatiently, 
“where’s  the  use  of  being  romantic  about 
it?  You  have  chosen  your  part.  I  have 
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chosen  mine.  So  let  ic  be!” 

Clarence  Hyde  took  his  leave,  dejected 
enough.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  set  up  a  fair 
idol,  and  worship  it  with  all  the  strength 
and  tenderness  of  your  nature,  only  to  find, 
after  all,  that  it  is  dust  and  ashes — hollow- 
hearted  and  false! 

Cuthbert  Hyde  sat  smoking  his  brier- 
wood  meerschaum  by  the  open  window  as 
Clarence  entered — a  t'quare,  shrewd-looking 
old  man,  with  deeply-seamed  wrinkles  on 
his  brow,  and  restless,  sparkling  eyes, 
gleaming  like  live  coals  beneath  his  shaggy 
brows. 

‘•Clarence,  my  boy,  something  has  gone 
wrong,”  he  said  brusquely,  after  he  had  re¬ 
garded  his  nephew  in  silence  for  awhile 
“‘Tell  the  old  uncle  what  it  is.” 

‘•I  have  told  you  about  Rosa  Eldon,  sir; 
well  she  and  I  are — in  fact,  it  is  all  over 
between  us.” 

“Engagement  broken,  eh?  Past  the 
power  of  patching  up? 

“Yes,  uncle.” 

“And  it  was  on  my  account?  Nay,  boy, 
don’t  turn  away — I  can  read  the  truth  in 
your  eyes.  So  she  played  you  false?” 

“We  are  parted,  uncle — is  not  that 
<en<  >ugh  ?” 

“Well,  perhaps  so — perhaps  so.  It  was 
well  you  found  her  out  in  time,  "Clarence. 
It’s  for  the  best,  my  boy.” 

Clarence  Hyde  was  passing  down  the  vil¬ 
lage  street  a  day  or  two  subsequently, 
toward  dusk  on  a  mellow  August  evening, 
when  a  slight  form  glided  up  to  him  and  a 
tremulous  hand  was  laid  upon  his  ovn.  He 
started  at  first,  but  quickly  recognized  the 
face  and  figure. 

“Lizzy  Eldon!” 

“Oh,  Clarence,  I  could  not  rest  without 
telling  you  how  very,  very  wrong  I  thought 
Rosa,  and  how  sorry  I  am  for  you.” 

“Thanks,  Lizzy.  I  do  not  think  she  has 
treated  me  exactly  right.” 

Lizzy  burst  into  tears. 

“How  could  she  be  so  cruel,  so  unwoman¬ 
ly  ?  You  are  right,  Clarence — you  acted 
nobly.  1  think  Rosa  will  one  day  live  to 
repent  it.” 

As  Clarence  stood  there  listening  to  Lizzy 
Eldon’s  impetuous  words  and  holding  her 
soft  little  hand  in  his  own,  he  wondered 


that  he  had  never  before  noticed  how  very, 
very  pretty  she  was — a  softer,  more  sub¬ 
dued  style  of  beauty  than  Rosa’s,  yet  not 
less  bewitching  in  its  way. 

They  haunted  him  all  night  long,  that 
oval,  earnest  face,  those  swimming  blue 
eyes. 

Day  by  day  Rosa’s  image  waxed  fainter 
and  more  faint  in  his  memory,  and  Lizzy’s 
shy,  gentle  look&  grew  more  than  ever  pres¬ 
ent  in  his  heart. 

“I  do  believe  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  the 
girl,”  he  thought.  “I  wonder  what  she 
would  say  if  I  was  to  propose  to  her?” 

Next  to  the  wonder  came  the  realization. 
One  fine  October  day,  when  they  had  stray¬ 
ed  a  little  way  from  the  gay  nutting  party, 
whose  voices  made  the  old  yellow-leaved 
woods  musical,  Mr.  Hyde  asked  Lizzy  El¬ 
don  if  she  would  accept  the  love  her  sister 
had  slighted,  and  Lizzy  smiling  and  trem¬ 
bling,  answered  him,  “Yes.” 

“You  see,  Uncle  Cuthbert,”  said  Clarence 
eagerly,  as  he  explained  the  new  position 
of  affairs  to  his  uncle  that  evening,  after 
he  had  safely  escorted  Lizzy  home,  with 
her  basket  of  nuts  only  half-filled,  (and  no 
wonder,  all  things  considered),  “it  will  be  so 
pleasant!  We  shall  all  live  together,  and 
Lizzy  says  she  will  love  you  dearly.  Lizzy 
is  such  a  famous  little  housekeeper.  She 
thinks  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  have  you 
sitting  by  our  hearthstone!  And.  uncle, 
you  will  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,  won't 
you  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Cuthbert,  briefly,  “I’ll 
go.” 

And  the  next  day  Lizzy  was  surprised  at 
h  *r  sewing  by  a  brown-faced,  little  old  man, 
who  abruptly  took  both  hands  in  his  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  crimsoning  fore¬ 
head,  just  as  if  he  was  the  oldest  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  world ! 

“So  you  are  going  to  marry  my  nephew, 
Lizzy,  are  you?”  said  Uncle  Cuthbert. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Lizzy  made  answer,  timidly. 

“And  you  love  him,  Lizzy?” 

“Oh.  yes,  sir.  ’ 

“And  you  won’t  object  to  having  the  old 
man  lumbering  ’round  the  house,  helpless 
and  feeble  though  he  be?” 

“I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  you  live  with 
us,  sir,  for  I  never  remember  my  father — 
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arid  you  will  be  like  one  to  me,  I  am  sure.” 

Uncle  Cuthbert  kissed  her  again,  and 
walked  away  as  abruptly  as  he  had  come. 

“He’s  a  very  funny  old  gentleman,” 
thought  Lizzy,  “but  I  know  I  shall  like 
him.” 

Rosa  contemplated  the  present  state  of 
affairs  very  coolly — a  little  contemptuously, 
in  fact. 

“If  you  choose  to  adopt  all  Clarence 
Hyde’s  poor  relations,  why,  I  can  only 
wonder  at  your  taste,”  she  said,  loftily. 

But  Lizzy  only  smiled,  and  doubted  to 
herself  whether  Rosa  could  really  ever  have 
loved  Clarence. 

“No,  no,  no!”  echoed  her  heart. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  drew  near.  Liz¬ 
zy’s  white  dress  was  nearly  finished,  and 
modest  little  presents  were  beginning  to  be 
sent  in  from  friends  and  neighbors. 

“Here’s  my  present,”  said  Uucle  Cuth¬ 
bert,  walking  in  one  day  and  tossing  a  little 
box  of  carved  wood  into  Lizzy’s  lap.  “I 
cut  out  those  wooden  flowers  myself,  when 
I  was  in  California.” 

“Oh,  Uncle,  what  a  dear  little  box,”  said 
Lizzy,  smiling  her  bright  thanks,  while 
Rosa  elevated  her  nose  rather  scornfully. 

“Well,  but  open  it ;  it’s  lined  beautifully,” 
said  the  old  man. 

Lizzy  obeyed. 

“Why,  there’s  a  parchment  chart  in  it, 
uncle,”  cried  the  astonished  Clarence,  who 
was  leaning  over  Lizzy’s  shoulder. 

“Of  course  there  is — a  deed  making  over 
$50,000  to  Lizzy  Eldon  the  day  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,”  answered  Uncle  Cuthbert,  dryly, 
“and  I’ve  got  just  another  one  for  you  at 
home,  Clarence,  my  boy!  Aha!  the  old  un¬ 
cle  was  not  so  very  poverty-stricken  after 
all.  You  mustn’t  think,  my  young  lady,” 
he  added,  turning  abruptly  to  Rosa,  4  ‘that 
gold  isn’t  gold  because  it’s  a  trifle  tarnished 
and  rusty.  Appearances  aren’t  anything 
in  this  world!” 

And  so  Clarence  and  Lizzy  began  the 
world  with  the  fairest  of  prospects,  and 
true  love  enough  to  float  the  bark  of  life 
into  the  sweetest  haven. 

Rosa  Eldon  was  somewhat  chagrined  in 
in  her  secret  soul,  but  she  wisely  kept  her 
feelings  to  herself,  and  old  Uncle  Cuthbert 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  choice  his 
nephew  had  made. 


“She  is  worth  twice  $100,000  in  her  owt* 
sweet  self,  Clarence,”  he  said  confidentially 
to  Mr.  Hyde,  junior. — The  American  Cul¬ 
tivator. 


THE  SEED  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 


Ever  so  little  the  seed  may  be, 

Ever  so  little  the  hand, 

But  when  it  is  sown  it  must  grow,  you  see, 

And  develop  its  nature,  weed,  flower  or  tree; 
The  sunshine,  the  air  and  the  dew  are  free 
At  its  command. 

If  seed  be  good,  we  rejoice  in  hope 
Of  the  harvest  it  will  yield ; 

We  wait  and  watch  for  its  springing  up 
Admire  its  growth  and  count  on  the  crop 
That  will  come  from  the  little  seeds  we  drop 
In  the  great,  wide  field. 

But  we  heedlessly  scatter  wide 

Seeds  we  may  happen  to  find, 

We  care  not  for  culture  or  what  may  betide, 
We  sow  here  and  there  on  the  highway  side. 
Whether  they’ve  lived  or  whether  they’ve  died. 
We  never  mind. 

Yet  every  sower  must  one  day  reap 

Fruit  from  the  seed  he  has  sown, 

How  carefully,  theD,  it  becomes  us  to  keep 
A  watchfnl  eye  on  the  seed,  and  seek 
To  sow  what  is  good,  that  we  may  not  weep 
To  receive  our  own. 

— Selected . 


We  are  told  that  even  the  small  hair 
throws  a  shadow.  And  so  it  does.  It  throws 
a  shadow  over  your  appetite  when  you  find 
one  on  your  plate. 

“Did  you  say  I  was  the  biggest  liar  you 
ever  saw  ?”  fiercely  asked  a  ruffianly  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  lawyer  who  was  cross- ex  amin-  * 
ing  him.  “Yes,  I  did,”  said  the  lawyer, 
nervously.  “Well,  all  I’ve  got  to  say,” 
returned  the  other,  with  suppressed  pas¬ 
sion,  “Is  that  you  never  saw  my  brother 
Jim!” 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


Our  engraving  represents  as  accurately 
as  a  single  color  can,  a  trio  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  fowls.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  city  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  we  called  upon  Mr.  W, 
N.  Croffut,  the  noted  breeder,  and  were 
shown  the  identical  fowls  from  which  this 
engraving  was  made  and  can  vouch  for  its 
accuracy. 

The  Leghorns  are  of  medium  size,  and  are 
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practically  non-sitters.  They  lay  large, 
white  eggs  and  a  good  many  of  them.  Their 
plumage  is  bright  and  gay;  they  have  large 
white  ear-lobes,  clean,  yellow  legs,  good 
length  of  tail  and  neck  and  very  proud,  up¬ 
right  carriage.  They  mature  early,  the  pul¬ 
lets  often  beginning  to  lay  at  four  months 
old. 


Mr.  Croffut  has  taken  much  pains  in 
breeding  the  Leghorns,  both  rose  and  single 
combs,  and  has  brought  them  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  We  trust  any  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  see  some  fine  fowls  of 
this  variety  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  him 
as  he  is  justly  proud  of  his  pets  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  has  attained  in  breeding  them. 


SEED-TIME  AID  HARVEST, 


THE  OLD  RUM-SELLER. 


Twas  nigh  to  a  bar  that  had  long  been  made, 
Leaned  a  rum-seller  old  in  the  liquor  trade; 

His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  count 
The  receipts  of  the  day — a  large  amount; 

A  relic  of  jolly  old  topers  was  he, 

And  his  hair  was  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea; 

And  these  words  came  forth  with  the  fumes  of  gin— 
“I  gather  them  in,  I  gather  them  in. 

“I  gather  them  in,  both  old  and  young, 

To  my  den  of  death  they  go  and  come; 

•Some  to  the  scaffold,  some  to  the  grave. 

Some  to  the  prison,  but  none  I  save. 

-Come,  father,  mother,  daughter  and  son, 

All  I  will  ruin,  one  by  one, 

With  my  rum  or  whiskey,  brandy  or  gin, 

I  gather  them  in,  I  gather  them  in. 

‘“I  gather  them  in  to  a  life  of  shame, 

I  blast  the  fairest,  most  honored  name; 

Make  widows  and  orphans  to  cry  and  moan 
At  the  foot  of  old  King  Alcohol’s  throne. 

The  highest  or  lowest,  I  care  not  which, 

Will  soon  find  their  level  in  a  common  ditch, 

The  law  protects  me,  and  it  is  no  sin  — 

I  gather  them  in,  I  gather  them  in.” 

The  old  man  ceased  as  he  closed  his  till ; 

Soon  all  was  dark  and  gloomy  and  still, 

And  I  said  to  myself  as  he  went  to  his  rest, 

’Can  it  be  that  humanity  dwells  in  your  breast? 

Man  may  forgive  you  but  God  never  will, 

Though  your  ill-gotten  gains  foot  the  minister’s  bill. 
And  his  voice  will  be  heard  o’er  the  last  trumpet’s 
din, 

^Hell  gathers  you  in,  hell  gathers  you  in.’ 

— The  Christian  at  Work. 


About  Marrying  the  Family. 


“Well,  happily,”  observed  Laura,  “one 
doesn’t  have  to  marry  the  whole  family” 

“Yes,  you  do,  though,”  said  Lou,  quickly. 

“Then  I’ll  marry  an  orphan,”  said  Mary. 

“You  don’t  unless  you  marry  a  widower 
with  children,  or  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,” 
{pronounced  Jo. 

“Yes,  you  do,  though,”  Lou  repeated. 
tShe  had  been  talking  so  much  nonsense, 
:and  she  was  always  so  full  of  fun,  that  we 
all  stopped  work  to  look  at  her,  to  make 
sure  that  she  was  serious.  She  was  bending 
over  her  sewing  with  a  grave  face. 

“Easy  for  you  to  say,”  Jo  retorted,  “but 
every  man  hasn’t  as  pleasant  a  family  to 
introduce  his  intended  to,  as  Mr.  Cameron 
has.  I  can’t  see  that  a  girl  is  bound  to  mar¬ 
ry  the  whole  crowd.” 

“I  do,  then,”  persisted  Lou,  with  unusual 


decision.  “If  you  accept  him,  you  accept 
his  circumstances  and  his  surroundings, 
unless  lie’s  going  on  a  mission  to  Japan, 
and  then  you  accept  Japan  and  all.  His 
parents  become  your  parents ;  his  brothers 
and  sisters  yours.  If  you  try  any  other 
way,  you  make  him  unhappy,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  them.”  This  was  such  a  sober 
speech  for  Lou,  that  she  grew  suddenly 
confused,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

“That  rule  ought  to  work  both  ways,’’ 
Mary  called  after  her. 

“It  does,  too,”  was  flung  back  from  the 
doorway;  “there’s  no  privilege  without  its 
duties.” 

We  laughed  over  it,  and  said  such  a  crazy 
theory  might  do  very  well  for  her,  but 
wouldn’t  suit  all  cases;  and  that  Ed  Cam¬ 
eron  was  a  fortunate  man.  But  since  I 
have  thought  it  over,  I  am  inclined  to  Lou’s 
view  of  the  matter.  Suppose  I  had  a  brother, 
and  suppose  he  were  to  marry  —  say,  Jo 
Taylor;  should  I  like  to  run  in  at  his  house 
on  the  way  to  market  in  the  morning,  and 
have  a  little  sisterly  chat,  or  should  I  pre¬ 
fer  formal  afternoon  calls  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals?  Would  I  wish  to  feel  at  home  there, 
or  would  I  expect  the  best  china  and  dam¬ 
ask  and  preserves  ?  If  my  sister  Dora  should 
marry  Phil  Kennedy,  as  she  may  some  day, 
would  she  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  maintain  the 
most  distant  relations  of  hand-shaking  and 
“passing  the  time  of  day?”  Would  she 
wear  her  velvet  suit,  as  she  does  now, 
whenever  she  called  on  his  sisters,  and 
would  they  order  the  carriage  for  the  re¬ 
turn  visit?  Surely  not!  She  and  Kitty  Ken¬ 
nedy  would  go  shopping  together,  and 
Laura  would  paint  her  panels  and  embroi¬ 
der  her  draperies  in  her  sitting-room,  and 
keep  them  there  in  safe  hiding  until  Christ¬ 
mas  time ;  and  Dora  might  send  a  loaf  of 
cake,  or  a  glass  of  jelly  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
who  might  perhaps  send  in  return  a  couple 
of  jam-tarts  Phil  is  so  fond  of. 

But  suppose  they  are  not  congenial.  Well, 
what  then?  Brothers  and  sisters,  and 
mothers  and  daughters,  are  not  always  con¬ 
genial.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  be 
distantly  polite  than  to  quarrel;  but  is  there 
no  other  possible  course?  Dora  would  not 
now  choose  Kitty  Kennedy  for  a  friend, 
but  with  Phil  as  a  grand  eommon  interest, 
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they  would  be  drawn  to  each  other  and 
find  other  interests  in  common. 

What  would  they  say  if  they  saw  the 
castle  I  have  been  building  for  them  ?  Phil 
would  not  object,  I  am  very  sure.  Probably, 
however,  it  would  be  safer  to  take  Lou  as 
an  example. 

Lou  could  not  love  Ed  Cameron  very  sin¬ 
cerely  without  loving  his  father  and  mother 
for  his  sake,  and  she  is  on  the  most  sisterly 
terms  already  with  all  the  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  and  the  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in- 
law  of  that  large  family.  Mrs.  Cameron 
calls  her  “daughter,”  and  displays  with 
great  pride  the  tasteful  cap  Lou  made  for 
her. 

I  have  heard  Mrs.  Cameron  tell  about  her 
first  daughter-in-law.  She  and  Linda,  her 
eldest  daughter,  “cried  their  eyes  out,”  she 
says,  when  Albert  told  them  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  As  it  turned  out,  the  engagement 
being  long,  Linda  was  married  first,  and 
the  mother  suggested  that  Albert  should 
bring  his  wife  home.  In  this  trying  way 
Mrs.  Albert  was  received  into  the  family, 
and  slipped  into  her  place  without  a  jar. 
She  wp.s  bright,  affectionate,  energetic. 
She  took  possession,  from  the  first,  of 
mending-basket  and  feather-duster,  but 
was  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  household.  She  was  always 
ready  to  sing  for  the  boys,  or  trim  hats  for 
the  little  girls.  She  made  plans  for  the 
evenings,  which  either  kept  the  boys  will¬ 
ingly  at  home,  or  took  them  out  to  concert, 
or  lecture,  or  social  call.  All  pet  schemes 
were  submitted  to  her  for  approval  or  as¬ 
sistance.  To-day,  it  is  to  her,  not  to  Linda, 
that  the  younger  children  refer  as  “Sister.” 

The  second  daughter-in-law  was  very 
different.  She  was  determined  not  to  mar¬ 
ry  the  family,  so  she  was  polite  and  re¬ 
served — “kept  herself  to  herself,”  Mrs. 
Cameron  expresses  it.  Charlie  was  fond  of 
his  family,  and  fond  of  her,  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  both,  so  he  let  go  re¬ 
luctantly  all  dear  and  old  relations,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  every  one  when  they  moved 
to  Kansas.  It  does  not  seem  fair,  does  it? 
Charlie’s  mother  loved  him  for  twenty- five 
years  before  Hattie  knew  him,  and  did  more 
for  him  than  Hattie  can  ever  do,  yet  she 
was  entirely  in  Hattie’s  power,  when  once 


the  magical  words  were  said,  and  when  she 
was  robbed  of  her  boy  there  was  no  redress. 
It  was  hardly  fair  to  Charlie,  either,  to 
force  him  into  exile  from  home  and  family, 
rather  than  make  an  effort  to  reconcile 
claims  not  properly  antagonistic. 

“There’s  no  two  ways  about  it,”  Grand¬ 
mother  Baxter  used  to  say,  quite  unsuspi¬ 
cious  of  any  contradiction  in  terms ;  1  ‘there’s 
no  two  ways  about  it;  you’ve  got  to  do  the 
one  thing  or  the  other.”  And  you  must. 
Either  a  girl  must  marry  her  husband’s 
family,  if  he  have  one,  or  she  will  make 
her  husbahd.  in  effect,  an  orphan.  It  is  not 
often  easy  to  “marry  the  family,”  but  it  is 
almost  always  best.  As  Lou  says,  “There’s 
no  privilege  without  its  duties;”  and  it 
might  be  well  if  more  girls  were  of  Lou’s 
opinion. 

And  as  Mary  suggested,  it  is  a  rule  that 
ought  to  work  both  ways. — A.  L.  G.,  in 
DemoresVs  Monthly  for  July. 


Diseases  of  Fruit-Trees. 


For  the  last  hundred  years  or  more,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  methods 
of  cultivation  which  have  been  employed 
by  our  fruit-growers,  various  diseases  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  several  of 
our  important  fruits,  and  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  have  some  of  them  developed  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  they  have 
completely  destroyed  the  fruit  industry  in 
some  sections,  and  now  threaten  a  more 
general  annihilation  of  one  of  the  •  most  en¬ 
ticing  and  profitable  occupations  for  the 
farmer.  For  the  last  hundred  years  we 
have  heard  of  the  “blight”  in  pear-trees, 
and  the  best  records  show  unmistakably 
that  the  disease  has  been  on  the  increase 
during  that  period.  So  badly  is  it  devel¬ 
oped  in  some  fruit  sections,  as  through 
Southern  New  York,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  find  a  really  healthy 
tree.  For  the  last  eighty  years  we  have 
also  heard  of  the  “yellows”  in  peaches,  and 
here  again  we  find  that  history  records  a 
constant  development  of  the  affliction.  So 
serious  have  its  ravages  proved  that  whole 
sections  have  been  deprived  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  industry  of  peach-culture.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  disease  is  now  so  thor- 
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oughly  established,  and  has  come  to  be  so 
much  a  matter  of  inheritance,  that  the  life 
•of  the  tree  is  greatly  modified  and  even  de¬ 
termined  by  it.  The  peach  is  naturally  a 
dong-lived  tree,  instances  brought  to  my 
notice  showing  that  it  may  live  for  upward 
of  one  hundred  or  more  years,  and,  if  well 
-cared  for,  it  will  certainly  produce  fruit  for 
:a  long  period.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
as  in  the  great  peach  districts  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  we  find  that,  owing  to  the 
certainty  of  disease  appearing,  or  the  in¬ 
herently  weak  constitution  resulting  from 
its  previous  operation,  the  period  of  a  profit¬ 
able  life  is  limited  to  nine  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  trees  are  rooted  out  of 
the  soil  as  worthless. — D.  P.  Penhallow,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July . 


Where  are  you  Goins,  Young  Man? 


Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  young  man, 

Where  are  you  going  so  fast, 

With  the  cup  in  your  hand,  and  a  flush  on  your 
brow  ? 

Though  pleasure  and  mirth  may  accompany  you 
now, 

It  tells  of  a  sorrow  to  come  by  and  by; 

It  tells  of  a  pang  that  is  sealed  with  a  sigh: 

It  tells  of  a  shame  at  last,  young  man  — 

A  withering  shame  that  will  last. 

Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  young  man  ? 

Where  are  you  going  so  fast? 

In  the  flush  of  that  wine  there  is  only  a  bait — 

A  curse  lies  beneath  that  you’ll  find  when  too 
late; 

A  serpent  sleeps  down  in  the  depths  of  that  eup; 

A  monster  is  there  that  will  swallow  you  up ; 

A  sorrow  you’ll  find  at  last,  young  man — 

In  wine  there  is  sorrow  at  last. 

There’s  a  reckoning  day  to  come,  young  man; 

A  reckoning  day  to  come, 

A  life  yet  to  live,  and  a  death  yet  to  die, 

A  sad,  parting  tear  and  a  sad,  parting  sigh; 

A  journey  to  take,  and  a  famishing  heart, 

A  sharp  pang  to  feel  from  Death’s  chilling  dart; 

A  curse  if  you  drink  that  rum,  young  man, 

The  bitterest  curse  in  that  rum. 


How  He  Came  To  “Swear  Off.” 


“No,  I  won’t  drink  with  you  to-day, 
boys,”  said  a  drummer  to  several  compan¬ 
ions,  as  they  settled  down  in  the  smoking 
car  and  passed  the  bottle.  “The  fact  is, 
boys,  I  have  quit  drinking — I  have  sworn 
off.”  He  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laugh¬ 


ter  by  the  jolly  crowd  around  him;  they 
put  the  bottle  under  his  nose  and  indulged 
in  many  jokes  at  his  expense,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  drink  and  was  rather  serious 
about  it.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you, 
old  boy?”  sang  out  one.  “If  you’ve  quit 
drinking,  something’s  up;  tell  us  what  it 
is.”  “Well,  boys,  I  will,  though  I  know 
you’ll  laugh  at  me.  But  I’ll  tell  you  all 
the  same.  I  have  been  a  drinking  man  all 
my  life,  ever  since  I  was  married,  as  you 
all  know  I  love  whiskey — it’s  as  sweet  to 
my  mouth  as  sugar — and  God  only  knows 
how  I’ll  quit  it.  For  several  years  not  a 
day  passed  over  my  head  that  I  did’nt  have 
at  least  one  drink.  But  I  am  done.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  was  in  Chicago.  Down  on  South 
Clark  street  a  customer  of  mine  keeps  a 
pawn  shop  in  connection  with  his  other 
business.  I  called  on  him,  and  while  I  was 
there  a  young  man  of  not  more  25,  wearing 
threadbare  clothes,  and  looking  as  hard  as 
if  he  hadn’t  seen  a  sober  day  for  a  month, 
came  in  with  a  little  package  in  his  hand. 
Tremblingly  he  unwrapped  it,  and  handed 
the  article  to  the  pawnbroker,  saying, 
‘Give  me  ten  cents.’  And,  boys,  what  do 
you  suppose  it  was  ?  A  pair  of  baby  shoes, 
little  things  with  the  buttons  only  a  trifle 
soiled,  as  if  they  had  been  worn  only  once 
or  twice.  ‘Where  did  you  get  these  ?’  asked 
the  pawnbroker.  ‘Got  ’em  at  home,’  replied 
the  man,  who  had  an  intelligent  face  and 
the  manner  of  a  gentleman,  despite  his  sad 
condition.  ‘My — my  wife  bought  them  for 
our  baby.  Give  me  ten  cents  for  ’em — I 
want  a  drink.’  ‘You  had  better  take  the 
shoes  back  to  your  wife;  the  baby  will 
need  them,’  said  the  pawnbroker.  ‘No  s-she 
won’t  because — because  she’s  dead.  She’s 
lying  at  home  now — died  last  night.’  As  he 
said  this  the  poor  fellow  broke  down, 
bowed  his  head  on  the  showcase  and  cried 
like  a  child.  Boys,”  said  the  drummer, 
“you  can  laugh  if  you  please,  but  I — I  have 
a  baby  of  my  own  at  home,  and  I  swear 
I’ll  never  drink  another  drop.”  Then  he 
got  up  and  went  into  another  car.  His 
companions  glanced  at  each  other  in  silence; 
no  one  laughed;  the  bottle  disappeared 
and  soon  each  was  sitting  in  a  seat  by 
himself  reading  a  newspaper. — [Chicago 
JleraU 
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Tlie  “Wilson  Junior” 
Blackberry. 


Some  thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  of  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.,  discovered  a 
blackberry  which  took  his 
name  and  for  nearly  twenty 
five  years  proved  to  be  more 
productive  and  profitable 
than  any  other  tried  during 
all  that  time.  But  with  the 
infirmities  of  age  it  lost  its 
prestige  and  others  were 
sought  to  take  its  place;  and 
from  its  seed,  selected  with 
care  from  the  finest  berries, 
was  grown  a  plant  rivaling 
all  others  and  excelling  even 


its  parent.  This  plant  was 
raised  and  introduced  to  the 
fruit-loving  world  under  the 
title  of  Wilson  Jr.,  by  Wm. 

Parry,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
who  says  of  it  that  “the 
fruit  is  large  and  early,  is 
luscious  and  sweet  as  soon 
as  black,  holds  its  bright  col¬ 
or  and  bears  carriage  well.” 

The  berries  are  large  and 
are  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  them.  Some  select¬ 
ed  specimens  have  measured 
over  three  inches  around, 
crosswise,  and  three  and  one 
half  inches  around  length¬ 
wise.  Its  shape  and  com¬ 
parative  size  are  well  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  made  by  our  friend,  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  of 
Philadelphia. 


His  Bill  Was  Paid. 


No  man  is  independent,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  however  rich  or  powerful  he  may  be. 

If  a  person  tries  to  show  his  independ¬ 
ence  he  is  not  unlikely  to  meet  with  failure. 
This  was  once  the  case  with  the  famous 
J  ohn  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  He  had  been 
stopping  at  a  country  tavern,  and  on  leav¬ 
ing,  the  landlord  said: 


“Mr.  Randolph,  which  way  are  you  go¬ 
ing  ?” 

The  gruff  Virginian  replied: 

“I  have  paid  my  bill,  and  it’s  none  of 
your  business.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Randolph  came  to  a 
cross-road,  and  not  knowing  which  to  take, 
he  sent  his  servent  back  to  inquire.  The 
landlord  replied: 

“Tell  Mr.  Randolph  that  he  has  paid  his 
bill,  and  he  can  take  which  road  he  pleases.  ” 


“You  never  saw  fny  hands  as  dirty  as 
yours,”  said  a  mother  to  her  little  girl. 
“No,  but  your  ma  did,  ”  was  the  ready  reply,- 
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PLUCK  AND  PRAYER. 


There  wa’nt  any  use  o’  fretting. 

An’  I  told  Obadiah  so. 

For  ef  we  couldn’t  hold  on  to  things, 

We’d  just  got  to  let  ’em  go. 

There  were  lots  of  folks  that’d  suffer, 

Along  with  the  rest  of  us, 

An'  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  wu'th  our  while 
To  make  such  a  dreffle  fuss. 

To  be  sure,  the  barn  was  ’most  empty. 

An’  corn  an’  pertaters  scarce, 

An’  not  much  of  anything  plenty  an’  cheap 
But  water — an’  apple-sass. 

But  then— as  I  told  Obadiah— 

It  wa’nt  any  use  to  groan, 

For  flesh  an’  blood  couldn’t  stan’  it;  an’  he 
Was  nothing  but  skin  an’  bone. 

But  laws!  ef  you’d  only  heerd  him, 

At  any  hour  of  the  night, 

A-prayin’  out  in  that  closet  there, 

’T  would  have  set  you  crazy  quite. 

I  patched  the  knees  of  those  trousers, 

With  cloth  that  was  noways  thin, 

But  it  seemed  as  ef  the  pieces  wore  out 
As  fast  as  I  sot  ’em  in. 

To  me  he  said  mighty  little 
Of  the  thorny  way  we  trod, 

But  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day 
He  talked  it  over  with  God. 

Down  on  his  knees  in  that  closet 
The  most  of  his  time  was  passed ; 

For  Obadiah  knew  how  to  pray 
Much  better  than  how  to  fast. 

But  I  am  that  way  eontrairy 
That  ef  things  don’t  go  jess  right, 

I  feel  like  rollin’  my  sleeves  up  high 
An’  gittin’  ready  to  fight. 

An’  the  giants  I  slew  that  winter 
I  ain’t  goin’  to  talk  about; 

An’  I  didn’t  complain  to  God, 

Though  I  think  that  he  found  it  out. 

With  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle 
I  druv  the  wolf  from  the  door, 

For  I  knew  that  we  needn’t  starve  to  death 
Or  be  lazy  because  we  were  poor. 

An’  Obadiah  he  wondered, 

An.’  kep’  me  patchin’  his  knees, 

An’  thought  it  strange  how  the  meal  held  out. 
An’  stranger  we  didn’t  freeze. 

But  I  said  to  myself  in  whispers, 

“God  knows  where  his  gift  decends; 

An’  tisn’t  always  that  faith  gits  down 
As  far  as  the  finger  ends.” 

An’  I  wouldn’t  have  no  one  reckon 
My  Obadiah  a  shirk. 

For  some,  you  knovi*,  have  the  gift  to  pray, 
And  others  the  gift  to  work. 

—Josephine  Pollard,  in  The  Countryside. 


Two  Ways  to  Manage  Boys. 


Farmer  A  lived  upon  a  large  farm  and 
brought  up  quite  a  family  of  children,  very 
much  after  the  old  methods.  The  boys 
were  never  accorded  any  special  privileges. 
Their  father  never  thought  it  desirable  that 
his  boys  should  possess  anything  in  their 
own  right  during  their  minority.  True,  he 
furnished  food  and  clothing,  vhich  he  con¬ 
sidered  all  they  needed,  and  in  return  for 
which  he  demanded  constant,  unremitting 
toil.  “They  must  pay  for  their  bringing 
up,”  as  the  farmer  said.  They  were  taught 
not  to  expect  the  unnecessary  possessions 
of  village  boys,  and  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
seeking  for  fun  and  enjoyment.  At  least, 
these  pastimes  were  not  encouraged  at 
home,  and  the  boys  were  educated  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  sport.  Boys  thus  train¬ 
ed  in  youth  very  naturally  longed  for  the 
time  to  arrive  when  they  should  be  free. 
As  fast  as  they  came  of  lawful  age,  one 
after  another  left  the  paternal  home,  and, 
disgusted  with  farm  life,  sought  more  con¬ 
genial  employment.  The  girls  also  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion,  and  finally  married 
husbands  who  were  not  engaged  in  farming. 
In  pursuit  of  a  mistaken  policy,  Farmer  A 
has  been  left  in  his  old  age  without  son,  or 
even  son-in-law  to  lean  upon  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  farm,  and  the  natural  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  have  so  reduced  his  capacity 
that  it  finally  became  necessary  to  sell  the 
homestead  to  a  purchaser  out  of  the  family, 
breaking  up  the  pleasant  associations  which 
might  surround  the  house  of  many  gen¬ 
erations.  This  true  incident  is  but  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  what  is  occuring  every  year  among 
the  farming  classes.  I  will  now  refer  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Farmer  B  also  lived  upon  an  extensive 
farm,  and  he,  too,  reared  a  large  family  of 
children,  but  under  methods  quite  different 
from  those  pursued  by  Farmer  A.  As  soon 
as  B’s  oldest  son  arrived  at  years  of  under¬ 
stands  g,  his  father  took  him  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  daily  discussed  his  plans  with 
him,  often  asking  his  opinion  of  matters 
within  his  observation  and  comprehension, 
and  thus  making  him  an  interested  party. 
Soon  he  gave  him  a  pair  of  calves  to  con- 


vert  into  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  feeding,  care 
and  training  of  these  animals  stimulated 
his  best  energies,  and  when  the  steers  were 
two  years  old  they  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  county  fair,  and  at  four  years  old,  such 
were  his  earnest  efforts  that  they  were  sold 
at  a  large  price  as  a  fancy  pair  of  cattle. 
Out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  our  farmer 
boy  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  replace 
his  calves,  and  then  made  safe  investment 
of  the  balance  as  a  fund  for  future  opera¬ 
tions,  and  as  a  foundation  for  his  sub¬ 
sequent  success  as  a  prosperous  and  wealthy 
farmer. 

This  was  not  an  exceptional  case  with 
Farmer  B,  since  all  his  boys  were  treated 
with  the  same  consideration,  were  taken 
into  his  confidence  and  consulted  as  to  the 
daily  work  on  the  farm.  He  even  increased 
their  interest  in  farm  life  and  work  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  some  property  to  care  for  and  to 
labor  over.  To  each  a  piece  of  land  was 
yearly  cut  off,  for  the  special  benefit  and 
profit  of  the  one  who  worked  it  Farmer  B, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  equity, 
insisted  in  his  family  government  that  the 
boys  should  not  be  kept  in  the  background 
simply  because  they  were  boys.  They  were 
admitted  to  all  the  refining  influences  of 
the  home  circle.  Their  rooms  were  supplied 
with  comforts,  ornaments  and  conveniences, 
on  an  equal  scale  with  those  of  their  sisters. 
From  the  start  the  boys  were  encouraged  to 
emulate  in  taste  and  refinement  not  only 
their  brothers  but  their  sisters.  They  were 
never  behind  the  village  young  people  in 
rational  enjoyments  or  social  acquirements. 

The  result  of  this  rational  system  pursued 
by  Farmer  B  is  that  three  of  his  boys  are 
married  and  settled  near  their  father’s  farm, 
in  fact,  two  of  the  farms  were  taken  from 
the  broad  acres  of  the  old  homestead,  and 
still  there  is  enough  land  remaining.  The 
fourth  and  youngest  son,  a  sort  of  Benjam¬ 
in,  is  studying  for  the  ministry.  One  of  the 
daughters,  a  pet  with  the  old  folks,  married 
a  farmer,  and  with  her  husband  lives  upon 
the  old  place.  These  are  not  fancy  sketches, 
but  the  incidents  have  all  transpired  under 
my  own  observation.  I  hope  the  compar¬ 
ison  between  the  two  methods  is  sufficiently 
striking  to  induce  fathers  and  mothers  to 
give  this  subject  careful  consideration,  and 


in  many  cases  so  to  reform  their  methods 
as  to  encourage  the  boys  to  remain  on  the 
farms. — E.  I).  Richards ,  in  the  American 
Cultivator. 


The  Old  Elm  Tree. 


As 
I  sat 
beneath 
an  old  elm 
tree,  the  wind 
went  whistling  by. 

It  bent  its  boughs 
and  softly  breathed  the 
following  with  a  sigh  :  ‘  ‘I 
*  hive  lived  here  for  many  a 
year  and  seen  the  summer  come 
and  go;  the  spring-time  with  its 
flowers  and  rain,  the  autumn  with 
its  fruit  and  grain,  the  winter  with 
its  chilling  blast,  when  with  snow  and 
ice  the  skies  are  overcast.  In  summer 
time  beneath  my  shade  have  children  oft¬ 
en  played;  and  oh,  how  oft,  beneath  my 
boughs,  have  lovers  renewed  their  plighted, 
vows,  and  many  a  time  the  old  and  feeble 
have  sought  my  shsde  to  smoke  their 
pipes  or  ply  the  needle;  and  thus  it’s 
been  with  smiles  and  tears,  I  have 
watched  them  come  and  go  for 
three-score  years,  and  many  a 
tale  I  could  tell  of  what  in  my 
time  befell.  But  age  is 
creeping  o’er  my  head 
and  I  fear  my  roots  are 
getting  dead; 
and 
soon 
I’ll  w- 
it  her 
and 
decay 
like 
those 
who  sought 
my  shade  each  day. 

— Chicago  Sun. 


Let  a  man  take  time  enough  for  the  most 
trivial  deed,  though  it  be  but  the  paring  of 
his  nails.  The  buds  swell  imperceptibly, 
without  hurry  or  confusion,  as  if  the  short 
Spring  days  were  an  eternity. — Thoreau. 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh.” 

Nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  sunshine 
to  peaches;  and,  to  make  knowledge  valua¬ 
ble,  you  must  have  the  cheerfulness  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Goodness  smiles  to  the  last. — Emer¬ 
son. 
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Two  New  Strawberries. 


THE  “PARRY.” 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  name  that 
has  been  given  of  late  to  a  new  fruit  was 
that  fixed  upon  by  a  company  of  distin¬ 
guished  horticulturists  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
the  new  strawberry  represented  in  our  large 
engraving,  and  which  is  named  in  honor  of 
its  originator,  the  Hon.  Win,  Parry  of  Par¬ 
ry,  N.  J. 

The  “Parry”  is  a  seedling  of  Jersey  Queen 
produced  by  Mr.  Parry  in  1880,  and  in  1881 

yielded  handsome  fruit  which  was  awarded 
a  premium  at  the  Moorestown  Strawberry 
Show.  The  great  drought  after  harvest  in 


that  year,  destroyed  nearly  every  variety 
in  the  plot  except  the  “Parry.”  This  shows 
the  plant  to  be  of  remarkable  vigor,  and  as 
it  has  conducted  itself  well  since  then  and 
proved  to  be  a  strong,  prolific  and  robust 
variety,  it  will  doubtless  take  a  place  with 
the  most  popular  sorts.  Its  color  is  very 
bright,  its  flesh  firm  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
Its  season  is  medium. 

THE  “HENDERSON.” 

Our  small  cut  represents  a  single  berry  of 
another  new  variety  which  originated  with 
Mr.  George  Seymour  of  Connecticut,  and 
named  by  him  “Henderson,”  in  honor  of 
the  eminent  seedsman  and  florist,  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  of  New  York.  The  fruit  is  of 
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the  largest  size,  early,  very  productive,  and 
of  a  delicious  flavor.  Being  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  habit,  it  is  well  adapted  to  almost 
every  variety  of  soil,  and  whether  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  or  family  berry  will  most  likely  become 
a  standard  sort. 


Cabbage  Plants  Wintered  Over. 


Very  fine  Cabbage  heads  were  grown  but 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  La  Plume,  and 
put  in  market  on  July  20th.  Of  course  this 
could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way  than 
by  sowing  seeds  in  September  and  winter¬ 
ing  over  the  plants  in  cold-frames.  Such 
plants  can  be  set  in  the  field  in  April,  and 
will  go  into  market  about  a  month  ahead 
of  the  best  spring-grown  hot-bed  plants.  If 
managed  rightly  there  is  very  little  trouble, 
risk,  or  expense  in  successfully  wintering 
cabbage  plants,  and  yet  they  are  always  in 
good  demand  at  from  Five  to  Seven  Dollars 
per  1000,  and  the  market  is  never  over¬ 
stocked.  At  least  we  never  yet  had  enough 
to  supply  the  demand  at  any  price.  Some 
good,  large  heading,  early  variety  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Early  Summer,  Fottler  and 
Bleichfield  are  all  well  adapted  to  this  use. 
The  latter  is  coming  into  favor  rapidly 
with  those  who  know  its  merits.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  rapid  growing 
varieties  in  existence,  and  very  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  heads. 


We  think  more  failures  are  made  in  win¬ 
tering  cabbage  plants  by  sowing  too  late, 
and  thus  going  into  winter  quarters  with 
too  young  and  tender  plants,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  proper  time  to  sow 
is  just  at  the  season  of  sowing  fall  or  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  or,  say  eight  weeks  before  you 
expect  the  ground  to  freeze  up  for  winter. 
With  us  this  is  from  first  to  tenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Let  them  stand  in  seed-bed  until 
the  stems  get  hard  and  tough,  then  trans¬ 
plant  into  cold-frames,  setting  each  plant 
as  deep  as  you  can  and  not  cover  the  bud. 
This  will  prevent  them  from  injury  by 
freezing.  Bank  up  well  around  the  beds 
with  stable  litter,  and  as  soon  as  there  is 
danger  of  a  hard  freeze,  cover  the  beds 
with  sashes.  These  are  to  be  kept  on  dur¬ 
ing  cold,  dark  or  freezing  weather  and  lift¬ 
ed  during  mild  intervals  to  give  them  air. 
Soft,  sappy,  late  sown  plants  are  hard  to 
winter,  also  those  which  have  not  been 
transplanted,  as  the  excessive  freezing 
splits  the  stems  and  kills  them. 

All  our  friends  who  have  a  plant  trade 
started,  and  those  who  wish  to  get  into  mar¬ 
ket  early,  should  try  wintering  over  some 
plants.  If  you  lack  sashes  to  cover  your 
beds,  make  a  lot  of  wooden  shutters,  same 
size  of  your  sashes,  and  alternate  them. 
Light  enough  will  get  in  if  every  other  one 
is  dark.  A  cabbage  plant  is  hardy  or  tender 
according  as  it  has  been  treated.  Seed  sown 
out  of  doors  in  March  or  April  will  germin¬ 
ate  slowly  between  frosts  and  when  up,  the 
ground  may  be  frozen  to  a  depth  of  one  or 
two  inches  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
plant.  But  if  the  same  seed  be  sown  under 
glass,  or  in  the  open  ground  in  hot  weather, 
the  plant  will  spring  up  and  grow  quickly 
and  a  late  frost  will  kill  it  nearly  as  quickly 
as  it  will  a  tomato  plant.  We  never  yet 
have  seen  a  plant  injured  by  frost  which 
was  sown  out  as  early  as  the  ground  could 
be  worked.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
wintering  over  plants,  If  they  are  properly 
hardened  before  severe  winter  weather  sets 
in,  they  will  stand  zero  temperature,  but  if 

too  young  and  tender,  or  allowed  to  grow 
under  glass  before  cold  weather,  they  are 
killed  by  the  first  hard  freeze.  Use  a  little 
judgment  on  these  points  and  you  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  winter  them  anywhere,  and  make 
money  by  so  doing. 


Obeying  Orders. 


Frederick  the  Great,  whose  brilliant  vic¬ 
tories  elevated  Prussia  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  position  among  European  na¬ 
tions,  was  noted  for  the  strictness  of  his 
military  discipline.  He  trained  his  army 
to  move  like  a  machine.  His  soldiers  were 
disciplined  so  to  obey  orders  that  they  had 
no  will  of  their  own. 

The  discipline  which  the  great  Frederick 
stamped  upon  the  Prussian  army  remains 
to-day  in  all  the  clearness  of  the  original 
impression.  Not  long  ago  a  little  event 
took  place  at  Powdowsk,  a  military  station 
near  Berlin,  which  shows  what  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  soldier's  idea  of  obeying  orders. 

The  officer  in  command  one  morning 
posted  a  veteran  in  front  of  his  own  resi¬ 
dence,  with  orders  to  pace  up  and  down  a 
certain  distance,  and  on  no  account  to  low¬ 
er  his  gun  from  the  “carry.  The  officer,  a 
pompous  self-important  man,  was  expect- 
ing  visitors  that  d  ty;  and  he  wished  to  im¬ 
press  them  with  his  military  style.  Calling 
the  soldier  before  him  he  gave  his  orders. 

“You  are  to  pass  the  distance  assigned, 
with  your  gun  at  the  ‘carry.’  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  ?” 

“Yes,  commander.” 

“On  no  account  are  you  to  deviate  from 
your  walk,  or  remove  your  weapon  from 
its  position.  You  understand?  ” 

“Yes,  commander.” 

“You  will  observe  strict  silence.  On  no 
account  are  you  to  speak  with  any  on  your 
beat.  You  understand  ?” 

“Yes,  commander.” 

“Very  well;  go  and  obey!” 

An  hour  after,  the  officer’s  guests  were 
ushered  into  his  presence.  They  entered, 
each  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  countenance. 

“My  friend,”  asked  one  of  them  of  the 
host,  “what  is  this  procession  in  front  of 
your  house?” 

“Procession!  Procession!  There  is  no 
procession!”  blurted  out  the  host,  growing 
red  in  the  face. 

“But  look  for  yourself.” 

The  commander  rushed  to  the  window. 
There  was  the  soldier,  as  stiff  and  erect  as 
his  own  weapon,  with  eyes  stolidly  glaring 
right  ahead,  marching  solemnly  up  and 


down  his  beat,  while  following  him  wTas  a 
mob  of  young  street  loafers,  armed  wfitb 
old  brooms,  sticks,  pitchforks  and  other 
improvised  weapons.  Seeing  that  the 
soldier  was  apparently  oblivious  to  all 
around  him,  one  bold  scamp  had  affixed  to 
the  sentinel’s  coat-tail  a  string,  at  whose 
end  dangled  a  rusty  tin  can.  And  this 
unique  procession  had  been  going  on  for 
half  an  hour,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
populace  in  the  street  and  the  edification  of 
the  guests  when  they  arrived.  Out  rushed 
the  irate  officer.  The  mob,  seeing  him,  dis¬ 
persed,  and  he  began  to  vent  his  anger  on 
the  sentinel. 

“Idiot!  Blockhead!  Senseless!  Why  did 
you  not  strike  them  down,  disperse  them  V* 

“The  commander  forgets.  I  had  orders 
not  to  remove  my  gun  from  position.” 

“True.  I  am  a  fool!  But  you  might 
have  ordered  them  off.” 

“The  commander,  pardon  me,  forgets 
again.  I  had  orders  not  to  speak.” 

“It  is  true.  But — ’’ 

“There  is  no  but.  You  ordered.  lobeyed. 
What  more  can  be  said  ?” 

Indeed,  nothing  could  be  said  ?  The  offi¬ 
cer  swallowed  his  wrath  as  best  he  could. 
It  would  be  altogether  unmilitary  to  pun¬ 
ish  a  soldier  for  obeying  orders.— The  Am¬ 
bler  Gazette. 


Harvesting  Potatoes. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL, 

♦ 

As  soon  as  the  vines  are  completely  dead, 
the  tubers  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground;  and  often  it  is  desirable  to  harvest 
the  tubers  before  the  vines  are  entirely 
dead,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wet  season.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  allow-  pota¬ 
toes  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  weeks  after 
they  have  matured.  I  know  that  this  is 
often  done,  but  I  think  it  generally  arises 
from  a  fear  that  the  tubers  will  not  keep  if 
dug  at  once.  I  have  found  the  keeping  of 
the  potato  best  subserved  by  early  digging. 

I  plant  potatoes  in  drills  and  use  a  one- 
horse  diamond,  or  bar-share  plow,  in  dig¬ 
ging.  The  hoe,  spade  or  fork  is  too  slow 
when  any  considerable  crop  is  to  be  har¬ 
vested;  and  none  of  the  potato  diggers 
which  I  have  tried  has  proven  satisfactory. 
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which,  however,  is  not  saying  that  there 
are  no  good  ones.  The  plow  must  be  sharp 
and  have  a  gentle  horse  attached  *to  it.  I 
make  a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  drill, 
just  cutting  up  to  the  potatoes ;  then  two 
more  furrows  will  turn  the  drill  upside 
down  and  throw  the  tubers  on  top  of  the 
ground.  The  plow  must  be  set  deep  enough 
to  pass  under  all  the  potatoes,  else  it  will 
cut  some.  When  rightly  managed  there 
will  be  less  tubers  cut  in  digging,  when  a 
plow  is  used  than  when  a  hoe,  spade  or 
fork  is  employed.  If  it  is  feared  that  any 
of  the  potatoes  have  been  missed,  the 
ground  can  be  l  arrowed;  but  after  doing 
this  a  few  times  we  became  convinced  that 
so  few  were  missed,  that  harrowing  did  not 
pay. 

The  less  dirt  that  adheres  to  potatoes  the 
better;  hence,  dig  them  when  the  ground 
is  dry  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  As  soon  as 
dug,  the  potatoes  should  be  placed  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  sun,  but 
where  the  air  can  reach  them  freely,  that 
they  may  dry.  If  the  ground  is  damp  and 
sticky  when  they  are  dug,  they  should  be 
spread  out  well ;  but  if  the  ground  is  dry, 
they  may  be  put  in  a  pile,  as  the  outside 
will  be  drj  till  more  are  thrown  upon  it. 
I  generally  make  a  roof  of  boards  along  the 
fence  and  pile  the  potatoes  under  it  on  a 
bed  of  grass  or  straw;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
if  the  ground  is  wet  and  sticky  the  potatoes 
must  be  spread  out  more.  Leave  the  pota¬ 
toes  so  until  they  are  thoroughly  dried. 
Then  they  must  be  gathered  up  by  hand 
and  the  dirt  rubbed  off  them;  also,  the 
roots  removed.  I  notice  that  many  people 
fail  to  do  this,  but  the  results  pay  well  for 
the  labor.  When  so  much  labor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  a  crop,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  potatoes,  it  is  certainly 
short-sighted  policy  to  hazard  its  preserva¬ 
tion  rather  than  bestow  a  little  extra  labor 
upon  it.  Experience  and  observation  have 
convinced  me  that  nothing  conduces  more 
to  the  keeping  of  potatoes  in  good  condition 
than  these  two  things — removal  of  dirt  and 
of  roots. 

This  is  the  time  to  grade  the  potatoes, 
also.  In  digging,  all  potatoes,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  be  gathered  up.  When 
gone  over  by  hand,  the  smaller  and  the 


larger  ones  can  be  sorted  out.  Grading  po¬ 
tatoes  is  one  of  the  important  points  in 
marketing  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Let  all  sizes  be  placed  together  and  they 
will  bring  much  less  than  if  sorted  out.  I 
would  make  three  divisions.  Those  too 
small  for  use  or  market,  those  of  a  fail- 
size,  and  large  ones.  To  gather  up  those 
too  small  for  cooking,  pays,  for  they  can 
be  fed  to  hogs.  I  would  separate  those  for 
market  into  the  medium  sized  and  the 
large,  for  the  more  uniform  in  size  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  better  they  sell;  and  when  a 
few  large  ones  are  mixed  in  with  those  of 
fair  size,  the  former  make  the  latter  look 
smaller,  and  all  sell  for  less  than  would  the 
medium-sized  ones  alone. 

When  the  potatoes  are  cleared  of  roots 
and  earth  and  assorted,  I  convey  them  to, 
and  store  them  in  some  airy  shed.  The 
rain  and  sun  must  be  kept  out  and  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  A  stock  shed  or  an 
empty  corn-crib  is  excellent.  The  barn, 
wagon-shed,  wood-house  or  carriage-house 

may  be  made  to  do  duty.  Whatever  place 
is  selected,  see  that  it  is  airy  and  cool.  In 
it  leave  the  potatoes  till  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  frozen,  when  they  are  to  be 
buried  or  stored  in  the  cellar. 

They  may  be  dumped  on  the  floor  of  their 
temporary  storage  place,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  them  in  bins.  If  put  upon  the  floor 
rats  and  mice  will  congregate  about  them, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  cats  and 
dogs  to  drive  these  pests  out;  besides,  if  the 
tubers  are  placed  so  near  the  ground  as  the 
floor  of  a  granary  or  out-house  generally 
is,  or  upon  the  ground  itself,  they  are  apt 
to  draw  dampness,  and  dampness  favors 
rot.  I  make  my  bins  to  stand  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor,  and  out  from  the  walls,  so 
that  the  air  can  circulate  under  and  around 
them,  and  the  cats  have  a  fair  chance  at  the 
mice  and  rats.  I  use  no  straw  in  the  bins 
as  it  draws  moisture  and  also  increases  the 
attractions  to  the  mice.  If  the  potatoes  are 
poured  in  carefully  they  will  not  be  bruised, 
though  no  straw  be  used  in  the  bins. 

For  handling  potatoes  a  steel  shovel 
should  never  never  be  used.  It  is  sure  to 
cut  and  bruise  the  tubers.  A  wooden  shov¬ 
el  is  easily  made,  and  does  not  injure  the 
potatoes.  It  should  be  made  of  tough 
wood — white  oak  or  hickory  is  best.  If  an 
old  cloth  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
or  measure  used  to  carry  the  potatoes,  some 
bruises  will  be  avoided.  Wherever  a  pota¬ 
to  is  bruised  it  is  pretty  sure  to  rot;  and 
will  not  only  rot  itself,  but  those  in  contact 
with  it. 
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We  shall  not  promise  advertisers 
500,000,  nor  even  350,000  copies  of  our  com¬ 
ing  December  and  January  issues,  but  we 
shall  from  this  date  forward  print  and  mail 
as  large  editions  every  month  as  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  afford  for  the  amount  charged  for  our 
advertising  space.  We  are  not  much  on  the 
brag,  but  when  advertisers  count  up  the 
results,  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  will  be 
found  to  tally  not  so  far  behind  t-ome  dollar- 
a-line  mediums  as  may  be  imagined.  Try 
it  and  see.  That  $500  prize  paid  by  us  last 
winter  was  not  thrown  away,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  array  of  clubs  it  brought  us. 


Price  of  “P.  S.”  Cabbage  Seed.  In 
reply  to  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
probable  retail  prices  of  our  famous  Puget 
Sound  Brand  of  Cabbage  Seeds  for  1885, 
we  would  say  we  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  present  quotations  for  a  year  to  come. 
The  cabbage  seed  crop  in  most  sections  of 
the  East  is  not  as  heavy  as  last  season, 
which  would  naturally  tend  to  advance  the 
prices  of  common  stock,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  dealer  in  the  country 
is  loaded  with  carried-over  stock  of  vary¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Our  new  crop  will  be  the  heaviest  we 
ever  harvested,  and  every  ounce  of  it  is 
grown  from  fine,  large  selected  heads.  We 
believe  our  patrons  would  prefer  to  pay  the 
25  cents  per  ounce  we  charge,  and  thus 
help  us  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  seed 
to  its  present  high  standard,  even  if  com¬ 
mon  and  imported  brands  are  v_Tered  by 
various  dealers  at  ha’t  that  price.  V  hat  is 
an  investment  of  $  .00,  compared  wit  the 
value  of  thirty  t  r  forty  thousand  nice, 


large  cabbages  which  one  pound  of  such 
seeds  will  produce,  that  a  man  should  try 
to  save,  when  he  may  loose  many  dollars 
for  every  penny  saved  ?  This  country  has 
seen  too  much  of  such  economy  already. 


A  Good  Suggestion.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hol¬ 
lister,  of  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  our  Puget  Sound  Brand  of 
Cabbage  Seeds.  He  has  this  season  intro¬ 
duced  enough  in  his  neighborhood  to  cover 
eighty  acres  in  cabbages,  and  thinks  the 
growers  in  his  locality  will  want  nothing 
else  in  future.  In  a  recent  private  letter 

he  writes:  “I  have  been  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  each  one  of  your 
agents  to  exhibit  some  fine  cabbages  this 
fall  at  the  different  County  and  State  fairs, 
and  also  show  some  of  the  fine  heads  pro¬ 
duced  from  your  seeds  on  Saturdays  at 
their  town  stores.  That  is  the  way  I  do, 
carry  them  up  to  one  prominent  store  and 
hang  them  up,  and  they  are  kept  that  day 
in  sight,  and  it  being  a  day  that  farmers 
generally  come  to  town,  they  ask  all  man¬ 
ner  of  questions  about  them,  which  the 
store-keeper  kindly  answers,  and  the  result 
is  the  following  season  they  come  and  ask 
me  for  seed  of  the  sort  they  saw  hanging 
up  at  such  a  store  the  season  before.  If 
your  agents  would  do  this,  especially  at  the 
fairs,  you  could  print  them  some  cards  for 
distribution,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
do  you  a  great  amount  of  good.  I  can  work 
harder  to  sell  your  seeds  than  any  others, 
as  I  have  such  confidence  in  them,  and 
that  is  everything.  They  are  nearly  through 
setting  about  eighty  acres  of  cabbages  here, 
all  from  your  seeds,  and  finer  plants  I  never 
saw.” 

We  think  the  above  a  capital  suggestion. 
Mr.  Hollister  shows  what  can  be  done,  and 
shows  how  to  do  it.  The  Puget  Sound  Cab¬ 
bages  are  surely  working  their  own  way 
and  will  soon  lead  all  others  in  all  sections. 
We  will  cheerfully  furnish  the  cards, 
without  charge,  to  any  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  enough  in  our  behalf  to  use  them  as 
above  indicated. 

• - - 

A  WORD  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 


The  Publication  of  this  Magazine  was 
begun  in  January,  1880,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  publisher  to  furnish  so  much 
valuable  practical  matter  on  such  liberal 
terms  to  subscribers  as  we  have  since 
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given,  has,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
lead  to  the  enrolling  of  subscriptions  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  every  section 
and  corner  of  the  Union.  And  yet  we  are 
proud  to  say  that  our  list  is  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  cheap  papers,  composed  of 
the  poorer  class  of  population  who  can  only 
raise  a  quarter  to  pay  for  a  paper.  On  the 
contrary,  our  magazine  is  mailed  regularly 
to  many  thousands  of  the  best  and  most 
forehanded  farmers  and  market  gardeners 
in  the  land,  who  take  it  in  connection  with 
cash  seed-orders,  varying  in  size  from  Two, 
to  Twenty- five  or  Thirty  Dollars,  A  very 
large  proportion  of  both  our  regular  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  also  our  special  list  to  whom 
large  extra  editions  of  sample  copies  are 
mailed  in  separate  wrappers  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter,  are  men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  writing  letters  and  ordering  goods 
from  a  distance,  and  who  have  money  to 
pay  for  whatever  they  see  advertised  which 
they  want.  Our  own  experience  shows  us 
that  such  names  are  ten  times  as  valuable 
to  advertisers,  as  are  lists  made  up  at  post- 
offices  which  always  include  many  who 
never  write  a  letter  or  send  off  for  anything. 

Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  price  we  charge  for 
advertising  space  does  not  pay  for  the 
white  paper  which  the  advertisements  cov¬ 
er,  one  might  suppose  that  if  newspaper 
advertising  pays  anywhere,  it  will  pay  in 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

That  it  does  actually  pay  them,  is  wit¬ 
nessed  by  voluntary  expressions  from  many 
well-known  advertisers  who  have  given  it 
a  fair  trial.  Messrs.  B.  Hammond  &  Co., 
advertisers  of  “ Slug-Shot ,”  write,  “we 
judge  it  a  good  medium  for  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  place  good  goods  before  people  who 
are  looking  for  anything  that  can  show  a 
profit  by  use.  We  have  had  letters  from 
Minnesota  to  Maine.”  A.  Blanc,  Engraver, 
says,  “I  am  receiving  more  inquiries 
through  your  paper  than  through  any 
other  in  which  I  am  advertising.”  And  we 
may  add  that  includes  some  who  charge 
more  than  twice  our  rate.  Dr.  J.  H.  P. 
Brown,  ( Apiarian  Supplies ,)  writes,  “I 
have  found  it  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
agricultural  magazine  published,  and  I  ad¬ 
vertise  extensively.*’  I.  C.  Wood  &  Bro., 


( Grape  Vines,)  writes,  “we  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  venture  in  advertising  in  it. 
Inquiries  are  still  coming  in.”  S.  O.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Swine- Breeder,  writes,  “I  must  say 
that  it  is  the  best  advertising  medium  I 
have  ever  yet  tried.”  J.  Perkins,  ( Small 
Emits, )  writes,  “So  far,  I  have  received  as 
many  inquiries  from  my  advertisement  in 
your  paper  as  from  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Farm  Journal,  my  two  best  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums.”  These  journals  charge 
$12.00,  and  $17.50  per  inch,  respectively, 
for  advertising  space.  We  charge  $5.40, 
with  liberal  discount  on  continued  inser¬ 
tions.  L.  Lum  Smith,  (Pub.  Agent's  Her¬ 
ald,  Phil’a.,)  says,  “Replies  received  from 
our  advertisement  in  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  w^ere  four  times  as  many  as  from  any 
other  paper  publishing  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment.”  Potts  Bros.,  (Publishers,  and  Swine 
Breeders ,)  write,  “Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  advertise- 
ing  mediums  we  have  used  this  season.” 
J.  G.  Burrow,  ( Grape  Vines,)  writes,  “I  am 
well  pleased  with  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
as  an  advertising  medium.”  Wilson  Bros., 
{Bone  Mills,)  write,  “we  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  from  our  advertisement  in 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest.”  Hale  Bros., 
{Small  Fruits,)  write,  “Seed-Time  and 
Harvest,  as  an  advertising  medium,  pays 
us  well.”  The  publishers  of  the  old  Practi¬ 
cal  Farmer,  Phil’a.,  write,  “we  are  much 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our  advertise¬ 
ment  in  it.”  Osgood  &  Co.,  {Scales,)  “We 
receive  more  letters  of  inquiry  from  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  cost  considered,  than 
from  any  other  source.”  And  so  we  might 
go  on,  did  our  space  permit,  with  voluntary 
testimony  from  well-known  firms  who  are 
advertising  in  hundreds  of  the  best  papers 
in  the  land,  and  yet  you  evidently  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay  you,  or  you  would  will¬ 
ingly  give  us  a  contract.  Will  you  not 
kindly  submit  to  us  a  copy  of  your  adver¬ 
tisement  and  get  our  estimate  for  a  six 
months  or  yearly  contract?  We  will  make 
a  liberal  time  discount  and  will  do  you 
good.  Advertisements  from  parties,  or  of 

goods  of  a  suspicious  character  will  not 
find  a  place  in  our  columns. 

Copy  for  Advertisements  should  be 

in  hand  by  the  30th  of  month  preceding  date  of  issue. 
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How  to  Make  a  Green-House. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  24,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir: — You 
wrote  me  some  time  ago,  that  the  only 
alteration  that  you  had  made  in  your  fire 
hot- beds  was  that  you  now  make  them  so 
as  to  go  inside  like  a  green-house.  I  want 
to  make  one  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
early  tomato  plants,  and  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  a  de¬ 
scription  of  your  beds. 

Enclosed  please  find  fifty  cents  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Truly,  &c.,  W.  E.  Tate, 

Answer:  The  great  objection  to  the  low 
form  of  Hot-Bed,  whether  heated  by  fer¬ 
menting  manure  or  fire,  is  the  constant 
labor  of  removing  and  handling  the  sashes, 
with  consequent  risk  of  breaking  glasses, 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  being  obliged  to 
work  them  with  no  protection  to  yourself 
from  the  weather.  A  green-house  can  be 
cheaply  made  which  is  entirely  free  from 
these  evils,  and  run  with  but  little  expense. 
Perhaps  I  can  best  auswer  you  by  giving  a 
short  description  of  one  built  by  myself  last 
winter.  As  I  had  an  abundance  of  the  usual 
(3x6)  hot-bed  sashes,  I  planned  the  house 
so  as  to  make  use  of  them  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  new  glass.  Two  of  these  sashes  when 
placed  together  with  a  proper  pitch,  were 
found  to  span  eleven  feet,  so  that  was  made 
the  width  of  my  house.  Seventeen  sashes 
were  used  on  each  side,  (thirty-four  in  all) 
making  the  glass  part  51  feet  in  length. 
Ten  feet  additional  is  required  for  a  fur¬ 
nace  room,  so  the  first  operation  was  to 
make  an  excavation  about  two  feet  deep, 
thirteen  feet  wide  and  sixty-one  feet  in 
length.  This  was  made  length-ways  of  the 
of  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  so  the 
house  would  stand  level.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  ten  feet  to  be  used  for  a  furnace- 
room  be  excavated  feet  deeper  than  the 
other  portion,  the  bottom  of  which  is  to  be 
the  floor  of  the  green-house,  in  order  to 
properly  set  the  furnace,  and  this  deepest 
portion  must  have  drainage  or  may  fill 
with  water. 

Next,  proceed  to  stone  up  as  you  would 
a  cellar  for  any  other  building,  leaving  it 
about  101  feet  in  width  inside.  If  stones  are 
plenty  build  the  side  walls  4^  feet  high. 
We  got  in  a  hurry  and  stoned  only  to  the 


surface,  two  feet,  and  double  planked  the 
balance,  with  hollow  walls  filled  with  chaff, 
which  answers  a  good  purpose,  but  will,  of 
course,  not  be  so  durable  as  stones.  Rafters 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  three  feet  and  the 
sashes  placed  on  them.  Inside,  benches  are 
built  3|  feet  from  the  floor,  on  either  side, 
with  a  central  alley  twenty-eight  inches 
wide.  On  one  side  we  placed  the  soil  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  bench  to  a  depth  of  about  8 
or  10  inches,  and  on  the  other  we  placed 
flat  boxes,  old  soap  boxes  sawed  in  two,  so 
they  could  be  conveniently  handled  and 
shifted  about.  The  whole  thing  is  cheap 
and  easily  constructed  by  common  work¬ 
men.  The  greatest  outlay  is  for  the  heating 
aparatus.  For  this  we  used  the  ‘‘Hitchings’* 
Hot  Water  Aparatus,  which  is  shown  in 
the  advertising  department  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  A  double  row  of  four- inch  cast-iron 
pipes  run  around  the  building  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  below  the  beds,  thus  tak¬ 
ing  about  225  feet  in  length  of  pipe.  Each 
foot  in  length  presents  one  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  to  the  air  of  the  room,  and 
we  found  that  the  above  number  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  our  house  warm  during  the 
coldest  weather  of  last  March,  with  no  cov¬ 
ering  to  the  glass,  and  no  getting  out 
nights  to  fix  the  fire.  Three  times  in  each 
twenty-four  hours  was  all  the  attention  the 
fire  required,  and  less  than  one  ton  of  Pea 
coal,  costing  about  $2.00  delivered,  sufficed 
for  fuel  for  the  season.  The  pipes  were  cut 
and  fitted  by  manufacturer,  and  a  working 
plan  supplied,  which  readily  enabled  com¬ 
mon  workmen  to  set  the  aparatus  to  order. 
We  do  not  believe  a  better,  cheaper,  or 
more  economical  heater  is  made  for  com¬ 
mon  plant-houses,  and  freely  and  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  any  of  our  friends  who 
think  of  building  such,  to  correspond  with 
Hitchings  &  Co.,  whose  address  may  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

^LcLvertisements. 


COR  CABINET  SPECIMENS,  Agates, 

lUn  Opals,  Fossil  Woods  and  Chinese  Curiosities, 
Address  Mrs.  L.  M. Moore,  North  San  Juan,  Cal.  9* 

Canvassers  Wanted! 


SI  50 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pound*.  Sold  at 
hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.60, 
Address,  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


SEED-TIME  AUD  HARVEST. 
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Vegetable  Briefs. 

BY  SAM:  LAWRENCE. 


*  As  the  summer  advances,  consume  more 
vegetables  and  less  meat. 

The  four  essential  kinds  of  food  are  flesh,  |  during  summer.  Vegetables  are  cheap  and 

it  is  much  better  to  buy  them  than  to  have 


else  that  shows  the  educated  man  to  be 
above  the  savage  or  cannibal.  If  a  little 
energy  is  put  into  a  few  spare  moments, 
every  family  can  have  a  luxuriant  garden. 
When  it  is  not  or  can  not  be  had  there  is 
still  no  excuse  for  living  on  a  meat  diet 


grain,  vegetables  and  fruits.  These  are  all 
necessary  to  promote  health  and  strength, 
yet  their  use  must  not  be  turned  into  abuse. 

Nature  endowed  man  with  instinct  to  tell 
him  what  to  eat.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  natural  inclination  is  to  choose 


to  deal  with  sickness. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  word  means  the  improvement  by 
tillage.  It  is  the  aid  of  man  added  to  the 
natural  provisions  made  by  the  Supreme 


light,  cooling  foods,  and  it  would  be  in  ac-  Being  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  oi 
cord  with  prudence  as  well  as  health  to  plants.  It  is  not  a  recent  sentence  on  man 
supply  them  in  abundance.  to  make  him  work.  Adam  and  Eve  were 

Vegetables  have  an  important  chemical  given  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  tend  and  cui- 
effect  on  the  system,  which,  in  value,  is  tivate.  Old  as  the  methods  of  cultivating 
hard  to  overestimate,  How  few  seem  to  the  soil  is,  and  well  known  as  the  impor- 
know  this,  or  knowing  it,  fail  to  take  ad-  tant  principles  seem  to  be  inculcated,  ye& 
vantage  of  their  knowledge.  Such  articles  there  are  many  failures.  People  will  blame 
of  food  are  often  conspicuous  only  by  their  the  weather  and  other  inevitable  circum- 
absence.  stances,  when  in  about  nine  cases  out  of 

Few  farmers  sufficiently  appreciate  veg- 1  ten,  the  fault  lies  wholly  upon  themselves. 

The  first  great  occasion  of  poor  crops  is 
too  little  work  after  the  plants  begin  to 
grow.  The  soil  needs  stirring  in  the  early 
spring,  and  its  demands  at  the  present  time 
are  equally  urgent.  It  is  a  common  cry 


If 


etables  to  cultivate  them  properly, 
farmers,  and  gardeners,  too,  would  in 
crease  this  sort  of  diet  during  the  heated 
term  there  would  be  less  danger  from  the 
common  summer  fevers.  The  blood  would 

be  kept  in  a  purer  state  and  the  sallow  com- 1  nearly  every  summer  that  there  will  be 
plexions  now  to  be  seen  would  soon  dis-  nothing  raised  on  account  of  drouth,  yet 
appear.  the  measures  that  will  greatly  lessen  the 

Tomatoes  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  effects  of  dryness  are  not  taken  advantage 
of  all  garden  plants.  They  should  be  sup-  of.  The  ground  must  be  stirred,  and  stir- 
plied  in  abundance  for  every  table.  The  red  often.  This  is  the  principle  key  to  suc- 
tomato  is  easily  raised  and  yields  well.  A  cess  in  the  garden,  and  the  same  saying 
few  plants  of  some  good  variety  will  sup-  will  hold  good  in  the  cornfield.  I  am  not 
ply  a  family  from  the  time  of  beginning  to  in  favor  of  deep  cultivation,  as  oftentimes 
bear  until  frost  sets  in.  The  acid  juice  of  it  is  injurious,  but  the  times  of  working  can 
the  tomato  peculiarly  fits  it  to  be  a  staple  1 110t  be  too  many, 
article  of  food  during  the  summer  months. 

Onions  are  the  most  nutricious  of  all  veg¬ 
etables  commonly  grown.  Like  the  toma¬ 
to  it  is  easily  cultivated  and  forms  one  of 
the  best  blood  purifiers  known,  when  eaten 
But  few  people  lay  in  a  sufficient 


raw. 


supply  of  onions.  Most  farmers  plant  only 
a  few  short  rows,  enough  for  but  a  few 
meals,  when  the  crop  should  be  large 
enough  to  last  the  whole  year. 

An  abundant  use  or  the  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  is  evidence  of  civilization.  It  is 
that  which  is  eaten,  more  than  anything 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample,  f  c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  FLiu 

HAPPY  HO 

Our  Happy  Home  Magazine  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  every  two  months,  at  25  cents  per  year.  It  is  full 
of  home  talks  and  the  ways  to  make  home  pleasant. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  copy. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
&c.,  made  bv  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  loto 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  L  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co.,0. 
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SEEB-TiME  AH©  HARVEST, 


Breeding  Carp. 


We  see  so  many  favorable  reports  from 
parties  who  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  new  garden  crop  that  we  have  decided 
to  transform  our  old  “pond  hole”  into  a 
carp  pond  this  month.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  how  to  do  it  is  given  the  Ohio 
Farmer  by  Mr.  H.  Talcott: 

German  carp  will  grow  nicely  and  do 
well  in  water  ponds  fed  only  by  thunder 
showers  and  the  melting  of  winter  snows. 
There  is  not  a  single  farm  in  Ohio  but  what 
can  have  a  carp  pond  at  less  cost  than  a 
common  sized  bulldog,  and  furnish  far  bet¬ 
ter  food,  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  have 
both,  massacre  the  “purp,”  but  make  the 
pond  in  July  or  August.  If  you  have  a  ra¬ 
vine  on  the  farm  wliere-water  can  be  easily 
dammed,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  you 
have  perfectly  level  land  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
you  can  scrape  out  a  good,  large,  deep  hole, 
allowing  the  dirt  to  form  a  dam  all  around 
the  pond  so  the  water  will  be  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  and  then  plant  yellow  willows 
around  the  edge  of  the  pond  to  shade  the 
water  a  little,  also  to  prevent  the  bank  from 
crumbling  down,  and  as  soon  as  the  fall 
rains  come  on  the  job  is  done  and  you  can 
plant  the  fish. 

If  you  have  a  natural  ravine  where  water 
flows  freely  during  rain  storms,  or  where 
partially  fed  by  spring  water,  it  is  a  better 
place;  then  if  you  are  poor  and  unable  to 
build  an  expensive  dam,  you  cm  haul  logs 
of  any  size  or  kind  to  make  a  log-pile  that 
will  fill  the  ravine  for  a  foundation.  Chink 
up  between  the  logs  with  fine  brush  or 
straw,  and  then  for  a  final  finish  plow  and 
scrape  the  land  inside  the  pond  to  any  de¬ 
sired  size  or  shape  you  please,  only  finish  it 
handy  for  using  a  seine  to  catch  the  fish. 
Scrape  all  the  dirt  upon  the  logs  inside  the 
pond  first,  then  dump  it  over  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  dam  last,  to  have  both  sides  the 
same  finish,  and  muskrats  will  then  travel 
over  the  dam  instead  of  through  it.  In  no 
other  way  can  you  keep  them  from  spoiling 
a  mud  dam. 

In  the  centre  of  the  dam,  or  where  you 
wish  the  Abater-flow,  leave  the  top  log  of  the 
dam  bare,  enough  in  length  to  make  all  the 


flow  that  can  ever  be  necessary ;  then  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  dam  build  an  inclined 
plane  of  plank  fully  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  letting  the  plank  run  from  the  ground 
up  to  and  be  spiked  to  the  top  log  of  the 
dam.  The  water  can  then  run  over  the 
dam  and  not  wash  away  the  lower  side  of 
it,  and  if  a  good  stone-pile  is  placed  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  plank  it  will  not  wash  out 
a  deep  hole.  The  rats  will  then  walk  over 
these  planks  into  the  pond,  but  if  you  leave 
a  space  under  them,  the  infernal  scamps 
will  bore  a  hole  through  it,  if  it  is  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  through  it.  Plant  willows  all 
over  the  dam;  they  will  soon  root  and  grow 
into  a  dense  mass  of  bushes  and  leaves,  fur¬ 
nishing  some  shade  for  the  fish  and  making 
a  dam  that  will  last  forever.  As  soon  as 
the  fall  rains  come  on  your  pond  is  ready 
for  the  fish.  I  built  a  pond  three  or  four 
years  ago  to  furnish  water  in  a  dry  time  for 
the  steam  boiler  in  our  mills.  I  had  no 


PURE  EUROPEAN  OARP  sir* 

For  stocking  Ponds.  Lakes,  &c.  Under  four  inches 
in  length,  25  for  $4.00;  50  for  $6.00;  100  for  $10.00. 
From  four  to  six  inches,  12  for  $4.00;  25  for  $6.00; 
50  for  $10.00.  Six  to  eight  inches,  12  for  $8.00;  25  for 
$12.00.  Orders  filled  on  and  after  September  1, 1884, 
in  rotation.  Cans  fo  shipping,  from  $1  00  to  $2.00. 

J.  W.  MARSHALL, 

8*  Constantine,  St.  Jo.  Co.,  Midi. 


My  crop  of  over  40  PJ  TP  Bk  ^  g™  A 
different  varieties  of  I  AA  I  Ea  O 

will  be  about  1000  bushels.  All  interested  in 
this  useful  crop  should  send  for  mv  Fall  Price  List, 
ready  Sept.  10th.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN, 
8—10  Belleville,  Ill. 


SEED  WHEAT!! 

The  product  of  200  Acres,  grown  by  us  ex¬ 
pressly  for  seed,  consisting  of  Tuscan  Island,  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Amber,  Red  Russian,  Valley,  Landreth’s  New 
White,  Oster’s  Hybrid,  Mediterranean  Hybrid  and 
others.  A  sample  of  each,  with  price,  history  and 
description,  sent  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  in  postage  stamps, 
with  our  Treatise  on  Wheat  Growing,  or  how  to  raise 
50  bushels  pe>-  acre. 

Address  SAMIJEL  WILSON, 

8-  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co,.  Pa. 


1833.  1884. 

POMONA  NURSERIES. 

-PARRY  STRAWBERRY— 

A  seedling  of  Jersey  Queen,  vigorous 
grower,  perfect  flower,  very  productive, 
most  beutiful  bright  color,  large  size, 
highest  in  flavor  and  firm.  Best  for 

_  Market  or  Family  use. 

IHAltLBORO;  the  largest  early  Raspberry! 

WILSON,  JR;  the  largest  early  Blackberry! 
Headquarters  for  Kiefl'er  Hybrid  Pears. 

Alcomplete  list  of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grapes.  Cur¬ 
rants,  &c.  Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY, 

8-10  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  JT. 


S££S-T!ME  AN»  HAHVEST. 
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thought  of  a  carp  pond,  but  did  happen  to 
make  it  so  it  answers  a  very  nice  purpose 
for  both  the  water  reservoir  and  fish  pond. 
It  is  five  feet  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  pond 
and  covers  about  half  an  acre  of  land. 
Eighteen  months  ago  I  put  twenty  carp  in 
the  pond,  received  from  our  national  fish 
hatchery  in  Washington,  free,  by7  express, 
none  of  them  as  large  as  my  finger,  and  now 
we  have  thousands  of  them,  all  sizes,  up  to 
perhaps  one  pound.  We  have  Lever  fed 
them  anything  until  about  two  weeks  ago. 
We  hauled  gravel  from  a  creek  near  by  and 
made  a  nice  bed  to  feed  them  on,  and  now 
we  feed  some  waste  food  from  the  kitchen. 
We  shall  catch  ours  mostly  with  a  seine, 
then  confine  what  we  wish  in  water  boxes 
in  the  pond  where  we  can  get  them  bandy, 
unless  we  desire  some  rare  sport,  when  we 
will  procure  plenty  of  angle-worms,  hook 
and  line,  go  down  to  the  pond  and  sit  in  the 
hot  sun,  spit  on  the  bait,  fight  musquitoes 
and  catch  fish.  Oh,  it’s  fun!  But  you  fin¬ 
ish  the  pond  and  the  children  will  do  the 
rest  of  the  business.” 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  World’s  Fair.  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  Premium  List  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  of  the  World’s  Expos¬ 
ition  of  Industry,  which  is  to  open  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  September  1,  and  continue 
throughout  the  winter.  This,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  the  grandest  exposition  ever  held  in 
America.  The  building  for  the  horticultu¬ 
ral  department  alone  will  be  six  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  in  width,  the  walls  and  roof  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  glass.  It  will  furnish  table  room 
for  twenty- five  thousand  plates  of  fruit  and 
forty  thousand  square  feet  of  table  room 
for  the  exhibition  of  plants.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  will  fill  five  acres  of  this 
space.  The  states  of  Central  America  and 
other  countries  besides  our  own  are  to  be 
represented.  The  premiums  on  hundreds 
of  single  fruits  and  collections  range  from 
$5  .00  to  $250.00,  aggregating  many  thous¬ 
and  dollars  on  fruits  alone.  Hon.  Parker 
Earle,  of  Cobden,  Ill.,  the  “strawberry  king” 
of  America,  President  of  Miss.  Valley  Hor 
ticultural  Society,  is  chief  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Horticulture,  and  communications 
relating  to  this  department  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  as  above.  Excursion  rates 
will  be  issued  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
this  will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  any 
of  our  friends  in  the  north  to  pay  the  snnny 
south  a  visit. 

The  vacation  season  is  here,  and  the  city 
boys,  released  from  the  restraints  of  schools, 
delight  in  “going  a- gunning,”  which  means 
to  roam  through  fields  and  pastures,  often 
knocking  down  walls  and  banging  away  at 
an  occasional  robin  or  woodpecker.  Like 
the  men  who  trespass  in  the  same  unwar¬ 
rantable  way  later  in  the  year,  prowling 
about  after  quail,  snipe  and  partridges,  it 
can  be  said  of  them:  “You  have  lived  too 
long,  if  you  persist  in  killing  the  innocent 
birds,  and  instead  of  a  marble  stone  you 
deserve  a  white  birch  slab  with  this  epitaph : 
“Here  lies  at  rest 
A  worthless  pest 
Who  had  no  soul  to  lose  or  save; 

And  these  four  words, 

He  killed  the  birds, 

Proclaims  his  worth  who  fills  this  grave.” 


lend  25c  for  the  Great  Gei'man  System  for  pre- 
)  serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr..  Littleton,  N.  C. 
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Over  301  Actual  Agents’  Names, 

postpaid  Si.  W.  E.  Haley,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 


send 

to 


For  Information  PBPP 
y UH Ob  how  to  get  one  i 

PHCENIX  FIREARMS  CO,,  41  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

FQR  $ALE!! 

Fourpair  of  White  African  Ferrets.  Young 
and  ready  to  handle.  Boxed  and  delivered  at  express 
office  for  Six  Dollars  per  pair.  B.  J.  Harvey, 
8—  Harveyville,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa. 

FftD  REGISTERED  Devon  Cattle, 

Ull  Poland-China  Swine,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs, 
B.  B.  Red  Games.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorn,  P.  Rocks, 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  Pe¬ 
kin  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  address  F.  I).  BECK, 

5-1  y  Betliany,  West  Va. 

FLEMING  Sc  TAYLOR, 

Augusta,  Ky., 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  SI. 50 
per  sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  |l 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Rubbed 

STAMPS.  || 
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AGENTS  WANTED ! 

Your  name  and  large 
canvassing  outfit  for 

F.  W.  MAXS0N,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
5-10*  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
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SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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All  Communications  intended  for  this 
Department  shoud  he  addressed  to  Frank 
8.  Finn ,  Box  50 ,  Bi'yanVs  Pond ,  Maine. 

Answers  and  original  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 


Answers  to  June  Garnerings. 

31.  “The  present  fashion  is  always  handsome.’’ 

32.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

33.  E 

CAT 

CARAT 

EARDROP 

TARRY 

TOY 

P 

34.  1.  Misleadings  2.  Pleadings. 

35.  PUGET  SOUND  BRAND. 

36.  PULMONIC 
C  ORRI  DOR 
C  A  L  C  U  Ii  U  S 
G  R  A  If  L  I  NG 
C  ENOTAPH 
N  OMI  NATE 
MARI  T  I  ME 
DILATORY 
G  RADUATE 
D  W  E  Ii  Ii  I  NG 

Zig-zags— Polynomial  —  Collateral. 

AUGUST  GARNERINGS. 

No.  43.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  25  letters,  is  a  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poems. 

The  7,  21,  1,  10  is  an  opening. 

The  20,  12,  8,  18,  2,  6  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

The  16,  15,  23,  9,  3,  14,  25  is  suffering. 

The  4,  19,  17,  24  is  a  screen. 

The  22, 13,  5,  11  are  appendages. 

Sinbad. 


No.  44.  An  Hour-Glass. 

Across—  1.  A  wood-worker’s  tool.  2.  Refuse. 

3.  Grape-stODes.  4.  A  plant.  5.  A  consonant.  6.  To 
vex.  7.  A  prefix  meaning  imperfection.  8.  A  monk 
of  the  Greek  church.  9.  Effervescing. 

Diagonals — Left  to  right:  Passion. 

Diagonals— Right  to  'eft:  A  sort  of  snake. 

Right  to  center:  Wraps. 

Center  to  left:  To  wind  around  spirally. 

Left  to  center:  A  prefix  meaning  over. 

Center  to  right:  To  trifle. 

Maude. 


No.  45.  Charade. 
You  must  be  first  to  others 
If  you  would  have  them  first  to  you; 
Treat  all  mankind  as  brothers  — 
(This  means  the  sisters,  too.) 


When  “bow  of  promise’’  comes  to  view, 

Tho’  the  day  be  dark  and  wet. 

Second  you  will  find  the  hue 
That’s  furthest  from  violet. 

On  a  day  in  chill  Novembers, 

Grandpas’  then  the  rvhole  invite; 

And  the  children  watch  the  embers, 

Burning  on  the  andirons  bright. 

B.  M.  H. 

No.  46.  Transpositions. 

1.  Transpose  a  vegetable  into  a'  poison. 

2.  Another  vegetable  into  an  imitative  person. 

3.  A  common  bird  into  evergreen  trees. 

4.  A  weapon  into  a  pure  state. 

5.  To  be  able  into  a  vegetable. 

6.  A  kind  of  vessel  into  small  bodies  of  water. 

Melrose. 


No.  47.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  letter  from  Poland.  2.  To  allow.  3.  Pliant. 

4.  Inducing  sleep  or  oblivion.  5.  A  pronoun.  6.  Part 

of  the  head.  7.  A  letter  from  Manchester. 

B.  R.  Yant. 


No.  48.  Double  Acrostic. 

(Words  of  seven  letters.) 

1.  A  spider.  2.  An  instrument  to  cut  membra¬ 
nous  bands.  3  A  cutter.  4.  A  barge.  5.  A  garret 
window.  6  Annual.  7.  A  large,  white  ant. 

Primals:  A  stew  pan. 

Finals:  The  earth’s  surface. 

Cassbet, 


Answers  in  October  number. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
“Garnerings,’’  we  offer  one  volume  of  Ogilvie's  Pop¬ 
ular  Reading. 

For  the  second  best  list  we  will  award  one  volume 
of  Johnson’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeping. 

Lists  will  close  on  September  13. 


Answers  to  June  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Dan  Shannon,  Lackawanna  Lad,  Mary  Emmett, 
Sally,  L.  M.  O’Nade,  Anna  Condor,  Minnie  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Joseph  Whiting,  Cassbett,  C.  H.  Putnam,  Frank 
Graves,  Nellie  Niles,  O.  Mission,  Maude,  Mead, 
B.  M.  H.,  B.  Riggs,  J.  Henry,  Samanthy,  Louise 
Macomber,  Billy  Bowline  and  C.  O.  Dover. 

Prize  for  best  list  of  answers  was  awarded  to 
B.  M.  H.,  for  second  best  list  to  Cassbett. 


AND  NOT 
•weak  OUT 

O  I  by  watchmakers.  J  ymail2r'c.  Circulars 
O  f*Jr  free.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co..  38  Dev  St..  N.  Y 

(1884)  Chromo  cards,  no  2  alike,  10c.  40  comic 
transparent  cards,  10c.  26  hand-painted  cards 
10  cts.  Agt’s  Outfit,  15c.  Giant  Card  Co.,  Sterretania,  Pa. 


Hidden  name  and  Chromo  Cards,  with  pres- 
ent,  10c.  11  pk’s.  a  2-heart  gold  Ring  &  Agent’s 
Sample  Album  $1.  Cut  this  out. 

5-10  O.  A.  BRAINARD,  Higganum,  Conn. 


AT  ."PI  10  Foreign  Coins,  all  different. ..  25c. 

$133  in  Confederate  Money....  20c. 

Premium  Coin  Book .  13c. 

O  »G.  L.  FANCHER,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 


S££®-T1fi£  AI3B  HARVEST. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Maude:  Our  friend  ‘•Sally”  conducts  the  puzzle 
department  in  the  Canaan  Reporter  of  E.  Canaan, 
N.  H.,  and  she  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  con¬ 
tributions  from  you  and  all  our  puzzlers.  Address 
Box  31.,  No.  Boscawen,  N.  H.  Please  to  favor  the 
ladj'  in  the  manner  desired,  if  in  your  power.— 
B.  M.  H.:  We  think  your  answers  to  April  ‘Gar- 
nerings”  came  after  we  had  closed  the  lists,  made 
the  awards  and  sent  copy  of  June  issue  to  La  Plume. 
In  No.  20,  the  word  “time”  should  have  read  “tunic;’' 
it  must  have  been  a  typographical  error,  as  we  sent 
Maude’s  own  copy.  You  will  notice  that  the  June 
rebuses  were  all  right,  and  that  No.  35  was  a  triple 
Cross  Word  Enigma.  Glad  to  welcome  you  back 
again;  for  we  always  miss  our  faithful  co-workers 
when  they  do  not  report  every  month.— Mead:  Con¬ 
tributions  received ;  some  will  be  used  although  your 
spelling  will  have  to  be  revised  — C.  H.  P.:  Thanks, 
for  the  information  so  kindly  and  promptly  given. 
Your  “garnerings”  are  always  acceptable,  and  a  new 
supply  will  soon  be  “in  order.”— Angelina  L.:  We 
have  received  many  letters  in  praise  of  your  June 
charade.  Of  course,  it  was  easy  to  solve  but  beau¬ 
tifully  constructed.  More  charades  would  be  as  well 
recived,  we  have  no  doubt. — Byrnehc:  The  prizes 
are  sent  from  the  office  at  La  Plume.  Sorry  yours 
did  not  reach  you;  but  hope,  by  the  time  you  read 
this,  it  will  have  come  to  hand.— Cassbet:  The  nu¬ 
merical  will  be  given  in  the  October  number.  No 
doubt  the  answer  will  prove  a  truism,  although  we 
do  not  think  it  did  so  about  eight  years  ago. — Un¬ 
dine:  Excuse  the  omission  of  your  name  among 
the  solvers  for  May,  last  month.  The  fault  lies  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  puzzle  editor,  although  an  uninten¬ 
tional  error  .—Nellie  Niles:  Don’t  get  excited  but 
restrain  your  impatience.  The  answer  to  Sally’s  re¬ 
bus  will  be  given  in  next  month’s  “Cozy  Corner.” — 
Solvers:  Please  notify  the  puzzle  editor  when  your 
prizes  do  not  reach  you.  F.  S.  F. 


Onions  and  .Early  Potatoes. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


I  have  always  found  it  profitable  to  har¬ 
vest  onions  and  early  potatoes  as  soon  as 
they  are  fully  ripe.  Where  the  soil  has 
been  kept  in  a  proper  condition  by  good 
cultivation,  a  good  steel  ~ake  is  the  best  im¬ 
plement  to  harvest  onions,  as  they  can  be 
readily  raked  into  windrows  and  cured.  I 
prefer  curing  in  the  shade;  gathering  them 
up  and  taking  off  the  tops  and  laying  upon 
scaffolds  in  the  shade.  They  should  be 
sorted  when  picked  up.  The  small  onions 
will  not  sell  profitably  and  they  can  be  used 
more  economically  for  sets,  either  for  late 
fall  or  early  spring  planting,  growing  into 
marketable  onions  much  earlier  than  from 
either  seed  or  buttons.  Onions  shonld  not 


be  stored  in  too  deep  piles  or  they  will 
heat  and  rot.  All  they  require  is  a  cool,  dry 
place  and  plenty  of  ventilation.  When 
this  is  secured  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
onions  rotting.  Do  not  cut  the  tops  off  too 
close,  it  injures  the  keeping  qualities.  Be 
sure  they  are  thoroughly  dry  before  storing, 
this  part  of  the  work  is  very  important. 

I  also  dry  potatoes  as  fast  as  they  are 
dug.  If  I  desire  to  save  a  portion  for  seed 
I  divide  into  three  lots.  The  smallest  for 
feed,  the  best  and  smoothest  for  seed  and 
the  balance  to  use  or  market.  I  use  boxes 
or  baskets,  they  are  much  easier  to  handle. 
Sort  the  potatoes  as  fast  as  dug,  throwing 
each  size  into  separate  baskets.  I  never 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  sun  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  Nothing  in¬ 
jures  the  quality  of  potatoes  so  much  as 
being  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun, 
for  this  reason  I  carry  them  direct  to  the 
shade  and  cure  them  there. 

I  am  aware  that  many  prefer  to  leave  the 
early  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  cool 
weather  to  avoid  the  risk  of  rotting.  But 
in  my  experience,  if  proper  pains  are  taken , 
this  risk  is  reduced  far  below  that  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  remain  in  the  ground.  I  have 
never  yet  lost  potatoes  dug  in  August,  but 
I  always  dig  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
ripe  and  carry  to  the  shade  and  cure  well. 
Be  sure  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  then 
store  away  in  a  loft  or  place  above  ground 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation.  Pota¬ 
toes  left  in  the  soil  too  long  after  they  are 
ripe  will  deteriorate  in  quality,  and  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  destroyed  by  vermin,  or  to  make 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK? 

Gilman's  Renowned  Strain. I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Mention  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.  W.  C.  HART. 

4tf  Box  2,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

A  AS  in  PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cefl- 
MW  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

3-lyr  WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Grape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Ac  Ac. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  &  OO., 
2tf  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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a  second  growth,  especially  if  the  ground  is 
moist,  and  this  ii.jures  them  very  material¬ 
ly.  They  should  not  be  put  in  too  large  a 
bulk  at  first,  as  there  is  some  danger  of 
heating.  They  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
dry,  then  if  there  is  a  pure  circulation  of 
air  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  loss. 

With  many  farmers  it  is  often  a  question 
of  which  is  the  most  profitable,  to  sell  or 
to  store  and  wait  for  better  prices.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  if  fifty  cents  per  bushel  can  be 
realized  for  either  crop  when  first  harvest¬ 
ed,  it  is  better  to  sell  than  to  store  away; 
unless,  of  course,  you  are  well  enough  post¬ 
ed  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  to  know 
that  there  is  a  small  supply,  in  which  case, 
it  may  be  better  to  hold.  There  is  nearly 
al way  s  more  risk  to  run  in  storing  away 
any  crop,  and  I  have  always  found  it  profit¬ 
able  if  a  fair  reasonable  price  could  be  se¬ 
cured,  to  market  when  the  crop  is  ready. 


Literary  Mention. 


Practical  Poultry  Keeping,  by  G.  M.  T.  Johnson, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  We  have  been  favored  by  the 
author  with  a  copy  of  the  4th  edition  of  this  excellent 
work,  and  we  still  think,  as  we  said  of  the  3rd  edi¬ 
tion,  that  it  stands  ‘‘up  head”  among  the  Poultry 
books.  Considerable  new  matter  has  been  added, 
and  new  engravings  have  been  made  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  fowls,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  and  the 
common-sense  style  of  the  work  will  recommend  it 
to  all  who  want  a  book  that  is  fitted  for  every-day 
instruction,  and  not  filled  with  impossible  theories 
and  fanciful  diction  of  no. value  to  any  o::e.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  title  and 
colored  lithograph  plates,  and  sold  for  50  cents,  a 
price  that  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Housekeeper  for  June  is  an  excellent  num¬ 
ber.  Miss  Juliet  Corson  has  an  article  telling  just 
how  to  set  and  wait  on  a  table  for  a  company  at 
dinner  or  tea.  The  third  “Inskip  Paper”  discusses 
easy  methods  of  doing  work,  and  an  illustrated  arti¬ 
cle  gives  several  plans  for  a  kitchen.  Some  one 
ought  to  send  to  the  publishers  ( Buckeye  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,)  for  their  handsome 
illustrated  premium  list  and  get  up  a  good  club  here. 
The  publishers  send  specimen  copies  to  any  address, 
free. 

Good  Times  is  the  name  of  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine,  published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  devoted  to 
furnishing  Songs,  Recitations,  Declamations,  Dialog¬ 
ues,  &c.,  for  school  entertainments,  as  well  as  useful 
information  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Teachers 
will  find  this  little  paper  a  valuable  aid  in  their  la¬ 
bors,  and  a  dollar  spent  for  a  year’s  subscription 
would  be  a  good  investment. 


The  Manhattan.  The  fourth  volume  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  Magazine  begins  with  the  July  Number  and  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  publisher  is  determined  to 
spare  no  pains  nor  expense  that  will  make  each  vol¬ 
ume  better  than  its  predecessors.  In  its  mechanical 
work  it  nt  w  rivals  the  older  periodicals,  while  in 
literary  matter  it  falls  not  one  whit  behind.  This 
number  now  before  us  contains  some  twenty  articles 
by  the  best  writers,  many  being  finely  illustrated. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  K.  P.  Fair  Verona  is  an  illustrated  article, 
by  J.  W.  Davis,  descriptive  of  that  ancient  Roman 
City.  Martha  J.  Lamb  gives  a  description  of  River¬ 
side  Park  with  fine  sketches  of  charming  bits  of 
scenery  there.  White  Elephants,  by  Frank  Vincent, 
Jr.,  The  Ancient  Water  Supply  of  Constantinople, 
illustrated,  and  much  other  interesting  matter  make 
this  number  of  the  Manhattan  the  pride  of  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  joy  of  its  reader.  Published  monthly 
at  Temple  Court,  New  York  City,  at  $3.00  per  year. 

The  August  number  of  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  contains  two  brilliant  and  striking  articles 
on  the  future  of  religion.  The  first,  ‘‘The  Ghost  of 
Religion,”  is  by  Frederic  Harrison,  and  is  an  attack 
on  Mr.  Spencer’s  ‘‘Unknowable,”  and  the  second, 
“Retrogressive  Religion,”  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  reply. 
Grant  Allen’s  “Hickory-Nuts  and  Butternuts,”  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott’s  “Some  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,”  and 
M.  J.  Fischer’s  “My  Monkeys,”  may  be  equally  well 
described  as  lively  or  amusing  essays,  or  as  scientific 
articles,  for  they  are  both;  and  Dr.  Peale’s  “The 
World's  Geyser- Regions,”  with  several  full-page 
illustrations,  is  also  readable,  scientific  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Frederic  G.  Mather’s  “Salt-Deposits  of 
Western  New  York”  deals  principally  with  the  salt- 
wells  of  Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  which  appear 
to  be  the  strongest  and  best  in  the  United  States. 
The  serials  on  “The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,”  Mattieu 
Williams,  and  “The  Morality  of  Happiness,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster,  are  continued;  and  there  is  also  a 
curious  and  interesting  article  on  old-fashioned 
arithmetic,  under  the  title  of  “The  Mystic  Properties 
of  Numbers.”  The  Editor’s  Table  is  occupied  with 
a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  “Science  and  the 
Temperance  Reform.” 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.  Fifty  cents 
a  number,  $5.00  a  year. 


Grind  your  own  Bone- 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 
in  the  $5  HAND  MILL,  (F. 
Wi  son's  Patent.)  100  per  cent 
more  made  in  keeping  poultry. 
Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed.  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
&— 1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


City  and  Country,  published  monthly  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  still  continues  to  improve,  and  in  size  and 
contents  vies  with  some  of  the  older  farm  journals. 
The  publishers  seem  determined  to  give  a  dollar’s 
worth  for  75  cents,  the  subscription  price,  and  cer* 
tainly  their  subscribers  can  not  complain  of  the 
quantity  or  quality. 

The  Christian  at  Work.  Those  who  desire  an 
evangelical  religious  journal,  non-sectarian  in  char¬ 
acter,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  Christian  writers  can  not  do  better  than  to 
subscribe  for  the  Christian  at  Work.  In  this  excel¬ 
lent  paper  all  denominations  are  fairly  treated,  and 
a  welcome  given  to  every  good,  from  whatever 
source  derived.  Published  weekly  by  J.  N.  Hallock, 
216  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  at  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Tribune  and  Farmer,  lately  of  Philadelphia, 
has  changed  its  headquarters  to  New  York,  and  its 
form  from  eight  to  sixteen  pages.  Its  new  form  is 
much  better  than  the  old,  and  with  its  new  type  it  is 
more  easily  read.  As  it  numbers  among  its  contrib¬ 
utors  some  of  the  best  agricultural  writers,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  success  achieved  in  the  past  will 
be  sustained  in  the  future.  The  new  publication 
office  is  at  No.  20  Rose  Street.  Weekly,  $1.00  per  year. 

The  Prairie  Farmer.  The  efforts  of  an  old 
and  able  editor  concentrated  upon  a  publication 
seem  to  give  it  a  character  and  individuality  that 
may  be  seen  at  once  and  easily  recognized  by  his 
former  friends  and  foes.  The  association  of  Mr. 
Orange  Judd,  formerly  of  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist  with  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  fully 
exemplifies  this  fact,  and  we  congratulate  our 
worthy  contemporary  upon  securing  so  valuable  a 
man  as  editor  and  business  manager,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  many  of  his  old-time  friends  will  become 

subscribers  to  his  new  venture.  $2.00  per  year, 
weekly. 

The  August  number  of  Dkmormst’s  Illustrated 
Monthly  is  unusually  interesting.  Among  the  many 
articles  that  call  for  favorable  notice  are  “On  Foot 
and  Four-in-hand  in  the  Tyrol,”  “Costume  Portraits 
in  the  Paris  Salon,”  “At  the  Whitby  Jet  Works,” 
“Opportunities  for  Women,”  by  Jennie  June,  and 
“Earnst  Moritz  Arndt,  Poet  and  Patriot.”  Ella 
Wheeler,  Eleanor  Kirk,  and  others  contribute  ex¬ 
cellent  stories,  and  the  illustrated  article  on  the  pop¬ 
ular  “Crazy  Quilt”  will  prove  useful  to  ladies.  “The 
World’s  Progress,”  and  the  various  departments  are 
of  interest  and  utility,  and  the  illustrations  excellent. 
The  beautiful  oil  picture,  “A  Feather  in  her  Cap,”  is 
exceedingly  attractive. 

Ogilvie’s  Popular  Reading.  The  seventh  num¬ 
ber  of  this  publication  is  at  hand  and  is  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  lovers  of  standard  works 
of  fiction,  and  yet  do  not  feel  able  to  indulge  their 
taste  by  purchasing  the  high-priced  editions.  For 
only  30  cents  we  have  eight  complete  stories,  either 
of  which  in  book  form  would  cost  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50.  All  printed  in  large  type  with  handsome  cov¬ 
er.  We  can  recommend  our  readers  to  buy  this  book 
and  see  for  themselves.  Sent  postpaid  for  30  cents 
by  the  publishers,  J.  S.  Cgilvie  &  Co.,  31  Rose  Street, 
N.  Y.,  or  from  this  office  at  same  price. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  added  to  its  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
an  agricultural  writer  who  has  displayed  a  high  or¬ 
der  of  talent  in  the  columns  of  various  journals  to 
which  he  has  been  a  more  or  less  frequent  contrib¬ 
utor  for  many  years.  Mr.  Woodward  has  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  will 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  new  duties  which 
are  fully  in  accord  with  his  inclinations.  He  is 
known  to  many  farmers  as  the  disseminator  of  the 
Niagara  grape,  in  which  he  had  proprietary  interest 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  has  con 
tributed  many  valuable  suggestions  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  undoubtedly 
be  strengthened  by  Mr.  Woodward’s  work.  The 
paper  has  acquired  high  standing  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Carman,  who  has  been  singularly  successful 
as  an  editor  and  manager  of  an  agricultural  paper 
that  had  lost  its  prestige  when  he  took  possession. 
Mr.  Carman  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  the 
acquisition  of  so  capable  a  coadjutor  as  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  will  be. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  We  would  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  S.  H. 
Moore  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Crickht  on  the 
Hearth,  on  page  33  and  to  the  Ladies’  Work  Box 
Premium  offered  for  six  month’s  subscribers. 

Campaign  Goods.— E.  Nason  &  Co.,  120  Fulton  St., 
New  York,  whose  offers  for  Badges,  Uniforms, 
Torches,  &c.,  will  be  found  elsewhere,  are  we  are 
advised  an  old  established  house  of  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  and  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Newark  Machine  Company,  of  Newark,  O., 
whose  advertisement  of  the  Victor  Clover  Hullcr 
has  appeared  in  our  columns  for  some  time,  lost 
their  factory  and  a  large  nnmber  of  Clover  Hullers, 
Grain  Drills,  Ac.,  by  fire  on  July  5th.  Their  energy 
was  not  destroyed,  however,  and  with  the  help  of 

others  who  kindly  tendered  them  the  use  of  their 
shops,  tools,  Ac.,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  flill  any 
orders  for  their  line  of  goods  after  August  1st.  Their 
Insurance  of  $250,000,  in  sixty-one  companies,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build  new  shops,  which 
they  have  already  begun. 


SHORTHAND  mail  or  personally; 

good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 
Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  field 
for  young  i.  jople,  especially  for  educated  young  ladies. 

Send  for  cir’lar.  W.G,  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

PIPTV  nfll  I  A  DO  IN  PHIZES  for  the  best 
ill  I  I  UULLAlld  lists  of  words  made  from 
the  letters  in  the  word  “Profitable.”  Send  stamp 
for  conditions.  No  postals  answered. 

WM.  BROWN,  Box  776,  Westfield,  Mass. 

YOU  WANT  IT!! 

I  have  a  new,  rich  and  rare  work  just  from  the 
press.  It  contains  1100  pages  and  2000  illus¬ 
trations.  40  Colleges  and  Specialists  have  contrib¬ 
uted.  It  will  prove  a  gold  mine  to  any  intelligent 
Farmer,  Gardener,  Stock-Raiser  or  Housekeeper. 
Ask  the  Editor  of  this  paper  for  a  copy  containing 
his  review  of  this  great  work.  A  valuable  pamphlet 
free!  A  few  smart  salesmen  will  be  employed. 

Address  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher, 
5yl  404  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


PLANT  AGENT’S  REPORT. 

Olyphant,  Pa.,  July  10th,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  have,  at  this 
date,  sold  only  4000  celery  plants.  I  have  trans¬ 
planted  6000  plants,  have  thinned  them  out  and 
filled  all  vacancy  in  the  row.  There  is  a  well 
on  one  end  of  the  patch  and  a  river  on  one  side 
and  end.  I  have  watered  quite  frequently  and 
the  plants  are  growing  very  fast.  One  end  of  the 
patch  is  shaded  by  trees.  I  would,  rather  not 
sell  any  more  plants  till  Monday,  and  then  I  can 
pull  50,000  or  more.  The  largest  are  about  the 
same  as  those  I  bought  of  you  last  August.  Will 
begin  shipping  next  week.  Will  buy  all  my 
seed  of  you  next  year  if  we  can  agree  in  prices. 
Nearly  all  the  seed  I  bought  of  you  was  the  best 
I  ever  bought.  The  cabbage,  celery,  beets,  peas 
and  tomato  plants  were  all  first  class. 

Clark  told  me  there  was  a  man  in  Luzerne 
County  who  had  five  acres  of  cabbage  plants 
and  offered  to  ship  plants  in  10,000  lots  for  $1.00 
a  1000.  Clark  said  that  that  man  had  almost 
ruined  his  trade  in  Luzerne  and  Columbia 
Counties,  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  in 
his  prices. 

I  have  sold  $280  worth  of  cabbage  plants.  I 
sold  most  of  them  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  1000  on 
ground.  I  did  not  ship  a  cabbage  plant  on  my 
place.  I  have  sold  about  25,000  plants  at  retail 
for  25  cents  a  100.  I  have  on  hand  about  100,000 
Premium  Flat  Dutch  and  Excelsior  Flat  Dutch, 
besides  Fottler’s  and  Late  Drumhead.  The 
season  for  setting  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead  is 
about  over  for  North  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  I 
suppose  the  Southern  trade  has  hardly  begun. 
I  have  not  advertised  in  any  papers  outside  of 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties.  J  have 
about  200,000  cabbage  plants  and  about  5000 
tomato  plants.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  me  to 
hold  on  my  cabbage  plants,  or  plow  them  under  ? 
Please  reply  soon  and  oblige  E.  J.  Hull  . 

Answer:  The  trouble  with  the  plant  busi¬ 
ness  this  season  is,  that  not  in  ten  years  before 
have  we  had  so  favorable  a  year  for  growing 
them,  and  every  one  who  made  the  attempt  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  growing  his  own  supply; 
hence,  plants  have  been  very  plenty  and  cheap 
in  all  directions.  Never,  during  our  twenty 
year’s  experience  in  growing  them,  have  we  had 
so  little  trouble.  The  fleas  did  n^t  cause  us  the 
slightest  annoyance  until  too  late  for  them  to  do 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  a  worse  season  for 
selling  is  seldom  experienced.  From  June  1st, 


when  sales  usually  begin,  we  had  no  rain  worth 
mentioning  until  the  27th;  so  the  time  when  we 
should  have  been  making  the  best  sales  was  lost, 
as  it  was  so  hot  and  dry  no  one  dare  buy.  Take 
the  month  of  June  out  of  the  cabbage  plant  trade 
and  but  little  is  left.  Then  when  rains  did  come 
it  was  so  late  that  those  who  bought  dare  not 
risk  the  latest  varieties;  hence,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead  on  hand  than 
usual.  Don’t  be  discouraged.  Next  season  it 
will  probably  be  very  different. 

THO&E  WINTER  OATS. 

Nicholson,  Pa.,  June  28th,  1884# 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  I  have  planted  and 
cultivated  seed  from  your  establishment  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  have  always  been  pleased 
with  the  extra  growth  and  vigor  of  your  seeds, 
showing  their  quality  to  be  superior  to  common 
store  and  market  seeds.  I  have  planted  in  three 
different  places  in  this  state  and  in  different 
places  in  the  west,  and  could  always  look  in  a 
neighbors  garden  and  see  a  poorer  growth  than 
in  my  own.  All  the  seed  I  received  from  you 

this  spring  is  doing  finely.  I  shall  purchase  in 
larger  quantities  next  year. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  note  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  about  some  Winter  Oats  that  could  be 
sown  in  the  fall  and  yield  very,  heavily.  If  you 
know  of  its  present  progress  or  whereabouts 
please  place  the  information  in  my  possession, 
and  oblige  your  friend  Alex.  Bronson. 

Answer:  This  is  just  the  kind  of  report  we 
have  been  striving  to  bring  out,  by  supplying 
seeds  which  really  are  superior  to  those  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  we  are  happy  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  number  who  have  found  it  out  and 
appreciate  our  labors,  is  very  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Winter  Oats,  but  do  not  believe 
that  they  proved  hardy  enough  for  our  latitude. 

Fairview  Nurseries, 

|  —Established  in  1835.— 

250,000  handsome  1  yr.  Peach  Trees 
low  rates  as  ground  must  be  cleared 
|^^||M±arly.  100,000  OLD  IRON  CLAD 

StrawberiT-  50  other  kinds.  25  Acres 
Big  Berries.  Millions  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
ment.  u  ees.  Choice  Kieffer  Pear  Trees.  Price-list 

free.  j.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees.  1  rear  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

101y  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
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BEST  FERTILIZER  FOR  CABBAGES. 

Oakdale  Station,  Pa.,  July  1,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Sir,  I  have  about  one  and 
one  fourth  acres  of  ground  in  late  cabbage  that 
has  made  a  very  fine  start;  but  when  preparing 
ground  I  could  not  get  as  much  stable  manure 
as  I  would  like  to  have  had  to  insure  a  first  rate 
crop,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  putting  on 
some  fertilizer  but  do  not  know  what  is  the  best 
kind.  Will  you  please  iniorm  me  what  you 
think  would  be  the  best,  how  to  apply,  and  how 
much  ?  And  oblige,  Yours  Truly, 

H.  S.  Thompson. 

Answer:  We  should  first  secure  all  the  fine, 
dry  hen  manure  we  could,  at,  say  one  dollar  per 
barrel.  If  not  enough  is  available,  we  should 
purchase  some  sort  of  commercial  fertilizer.  We 
ourselves  use  “Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone,” 
manufactured  by  Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  It 
suits  us  better  than  any  other  Phosphate  which 
we  have  tried.  In  either  of  above  cases,  place  a 
small  handful  around  each  plant  before  each 
hoeing  and  cover  by  hoeing. 

SWEET  POTATO  BEDS. 

Westhampton,  N.  Y.,  June  20th,  1884 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — As  you  state 
that  you  are  willing  to  help  your  agents,  I  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  for  a  little  information. 

Is  the  sand  in  which  sweet  potato  slips  have 
been  grown,  in  hot-beds,  good  to  use  another 
season  for  the  same  purpose,  or  not  ? 

What  is  the  horse  manure  that  has  been  used 
for  hot-beds  good  for  now  after  the  primary  use 
has  been  fulfilled  ? 

What  use  can  old  sweet  potatoes,  from  which 
slips  have  been  taken,  be  applied  to  ? 

Yours  Truly,  Jesse  8.  Smith. 

Answer:  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
soil  is  not  just  as  good  the  following  year.  It  is 
our  practice  when  breaking  up  a  bed  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  throw  the  soil  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  spent  manure,  well  mixed,  in  a 
conical  heap,  and  let  them  lie  until  wanted  for 
use  the  followingaspring.  The  manure  will  thus 
become  well  rotted  and  help  to  enrich  the  soil, 
and  also  make  it  loose  and  much  better  than  it 
was  at  first. 

The  old  potatoes  are  of  no  value  whatever, 
farther  than  the  amount  of  manure  they  will 
make  if  allowed  to  rot  with  the  soil. 

the“mixed  belles”again. 

Shelburne,  Vt.,  July  1,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  My  Dear  Sir, — You  will  pos¬ 
sibly  remember  that  about  a  year  ago,  my  fath¬ 
er  (A.  Rand,)  and  yourself  had  some  correspond- 
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enoe  in  regard  to  the  “Belle”  potato,  as  to  its 
peculiarity  of  having  two  seemingly  distinct 
sorts  “among  itself.”  If  I  remember  rightly, 
you  stated  that  you  had  been  unable  to  breed 
these  two  sorts  separately;  but  father’s  experi- 
« as  contrary  to  this,  as  he  then  had  the  two 
kinds  entirely  separated,  so  much  so,  as  two  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties.  Last  season  we  planted  quite  a 
quantity  f  f  each  separately,  and  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  them  so.  The  light  colored 
one,  which  we  fancy  the  true  type  of  the  Belle, 
is  much  the  best  of  the  two.  J  hought  perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  how  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  “potato  family”  are  doing  up  here 
in  Vermont.  Wall’s  Orange  is  first  rate.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  as  the  introducer  of  so 
good  a  sort.  I  have  tested  and  am  testing  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  new  sorts,  and  if  agreeable,  will 
write  a  few  lines  giving  my  experience  for  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest.  Truly  Yours, 

W.  H.  Rand. 

Answer:  We  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
the  two  sorts  came  from  two  different  seeds  from 
the  same  ball  planted  together,  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  together  from  the  start.  The  lightest 
colored  has  proven  the  most  productive,  while 
the  redder  one  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality.  I  am  sorry  that  Wall’s  Orange 
has  not  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in  some 
sections,  and  I  advise  a  trial  of  it  on  a  limited 
scale  at  first. 

Of  course  we  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 
you  and  all  other  interested  readers  contribute 
freely  to  the  columns  of  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest.  It  would  thus  be  made  much  more  val¬ 
uable  and  interesting. 


A  F  HI  TQ  WANTED  TO  SELL 

VA  fCm  I »  I  my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free.  G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  M 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents. 
12tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE.  Warren,  Indiana. 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  J  11(1  A  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  |  II II II  of  Bees 
PIARIES.  lor  our  Price  List  I  U  U  U  f0r  g  a  \  e. 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
Sc  ILLIN8KI,  Lock*Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $2.00  to  $500.  Over  2000 
styles  of  Type  and  Cuts,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.  Reduced 
price  list  free.  100  page  catalogue  10c.  HOOVER 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  2795,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  l-b-6 
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SOME  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast;  I  have  been  thinking 
for  some  time  that  I  would  send  you  a  few  notes, 
and,  if  you  like,  you  can  print  them  in  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  but  somehow  there  has 
been  so  much  to  do,  until  now,  I  have  not  got 
at  it.  First,  I  will  say  that  I  fully  appreciate 
your  magazine— Seed-Time  and  Harvest— 
and  am  receiving  much  pleasure  and  profit  from 
its  monthly  visits.  I  wish  it  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  small  farmer  in  the  land;  and  en¬ 
closed  you  will  find  the  addresses  of  a  few  such, 
hoping  you  will  mail  them  specimen  copies;  also, 
please  send  me  one- half  dozen  specimens  and  I 
will  place  them  where  I  hope  they  will  do  good. 

I  started  out  this  spring  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  if  manure  and  constant  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  would  make  a  good  gaiden,  I  would  have  it; 
and  the  prospect  now  looks  very  favorable.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  jour  seeds;  the  packets 
were  well-filled.  The  idea  of  putting  up  mixed 
vegetable  seeds,  that  is,  seeds  of  different  sorts  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  etc., 
mixed,  is  a  good  one. 

The  farmer,  of  all  persons,  needs,  and  may 
have,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  a  good  supply  of  gar¬ 
den  vegetables.  With  an  abundance  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  meats  and  pastry  may  take  a 
back  seat.  See  to  the  garden,  brother  farmers, 
that  it  is  not  overgrown  with  weeds.  Do  not 
neglect  it  for  other  work.  Have  it  rich,  and 
give  it  good  cultivation,  and  see  what  an  inviting 
bill  of  fare  your  wife  will  prepare  for  you  and 
your  hands  during  the  busy  season.  Fresh  veg¬ 
etables  right  from  your  own  garden  is  a  luxury 
that  your  cousins  in  the  large  cities  know 
nothing  about. 

Besides  the  vegetables  you  raise,  the  garden 
should  be  large  enough  so  that  you  can  test  new 
varieties  of  farm  seeds  in  it,  which  you  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  have.  A  portion  of  it  ought  also  to  be  set 
apart  for  flowers.  These  cheer  one,  and  make 
home  more  homelike  and  inviting. 

Most  Respectfully,  F.  H.  Dow. 

AN  IOWA  REPORT. 

Decorah,  Iowa,  July  28,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  feel  that  I 
might  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  that  most 
excellent  little  work  of  yours  (the  Plant  Grower) 
which  you  kindly  sent  to  me;  also  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  your  confidence  in  me  by  making 
me  your  agent  for  this  town.  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  in  your  dealings  with  me,  and  wish  that 
I  could  do  enough  for  you  to  make  you  feel  as 
well  satisfied  with  me.  You  must  take  into  con¬ 


sideration  that  heretofore  your  seeds  have  hardly 
been  heard  of  in  this  section,  and  even  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  extra  quality  of  your  seeds  until 
1883.  Most  of  the  gardeners  here  have  their 
favorite  seedsmen  and  think  none  other  as  good. 
Then  others  harp  on  cheaper  seeds.  This  part 
of  the  battle  I  can  fight  pretty  well.  I  have  in 
every  instance  where  I  could,  given  all  seed  or¬ 
ders  to  you.  Truly  Yours,  John  Stevens. 
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Iron  Levers,  8teel  Bearings,  Bras*  TARE  BEAM. 
JOKES,  BE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BUiOUAlUOX,  a,  Y, 


838. ..’883  POMONA  NURSERIES. 

( Established  1838.) 

KIEFFER  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits, 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 

_ GRAPES,  Currants,  &c.  Fruit,  shad© 

and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates  FREE. 

Jly  WM  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


THE  “ATLANTIC” 

is,  wiihout  exception,  the  most  profitable 
of  all  market  varieties  of  tbe 

STRAWBERRY! 

$2.00  per  Dozen.  $IO.  per  hundred. 

The  trade  and  dealers  invited  to  aid  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  and  liberal  terms  offered.  Electrotypes  and 
Colored  plates  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Also  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  new  and  old. 
%^“Send  for  Circular. 

WRI.  F.  BASSETT,  Mammon  ton,  N.  J» 


MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect-flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which 
It  equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness ,  bright  color 
and  early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form, 
firmness  and  high  flarjor.  It  is  “The  Coming 
Early  Market  Rerry,”  and  its  high  flavor 
will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  eveiy  family  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  Send  for  fret  Catalogue,  with  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  experts.  Also  price-list  of  all  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

109,089  PEACH  TREES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR" 
NAMBNTAL  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  COLE  &  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J, 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free, 
l-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
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RICHES  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 


A  certain  man  of  vast  estate, 

And  generous  mind  withal, 

So  freely  spent  it  on  his  friends. 

He  soon  had  none  at  all. 

His  fickle  friends  discovered  this, 

And  then  their  worth  they  showed ; 

They  left  him,  nor  e’en  paid  the  debt 
Of  gratitude  they  owed. 

Ere  long  the  man  got  rich  again, 

Much  richer  than  before ; 

And  those  who  then  received  so  much 
Came  now— expecting  more ! 

The  man  had  by  this  time,  howe’er, 

A  lesson  great  been  taugnt ; 

And  straight  he  sent  all  away, 

With  the  large  sum  of— naught! 

Friends,  he  had  learned,  do  round  us  flock, 
When  we  are  rich  and  great; 

But  when  want  comes  and  troubles  rise, 
They  leave  us  to  our  fate. 

And  he  had  learned  what  oft  is  seen, 

When  friends  are  in  request, 

That  those  of  whom  we  think  the  least 
Turn  out  to  be  the  best. 

— Chambers'  Journal. 


horse,  and  was  relating  the  circumstance 
to  a  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  observed 
he  had  never  given  his  horse  a  name.  “I 
think,”  observed  the  friend,  “you  should 
call  him  ‘Pepper-caster.’  ” 


m 
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GRAPES  &  OLD  -  AN  ILLUSTRATED 


A  SPECI A  LI  TY  °  rW*. 

. B  U  RROW.  F I S  HKILL  N  Y 


[CAYUGA  LAKE  NURSERIES 

OLD  and  P  D  II  I  T  C  1  LARGE  and  | 
NEW  |P  K  U  I  TO!  SMALL 

PRICES  LOW.  STOCK  PURE.  QUALITY  GUARANTEED.! 
|MC\A/  PAT  A  I  11  (2 1 1C  containing  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate,  I 
111  LIT  Urt  I  HLUuU  L  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sent  FREE.  I 
I (Estab.  1855)  H.S.  ANDERSON, Union  SprlnjEa.N.Y.1 
H— MM8MMMHI 


Satisfactory  reference  given.  For  illustrated  Book, 

address  OSGOOD  &  CO., BINGHAMTON, N«Y. 


The  man  who  “found  his  level”  was  a 
carpenter,  of  course. 

There  is  but  one  virtue,  the  eternal  sacri¬ 
fice  of  self. — George  Sand. 

While  the  very  young  daughter  of  a 
country  clergyman  was  playing  in  the  gar¬ 
den  one  day ,  a  stranger  came  along  and  in¬ 
quired  if  her  father  was  at  home.  “No,” 
she  replied;  “but  my  mother  is  in  the 
house,  and  she  will  pray  with  you,  you 
poor  miserable  sinner.” 

A  young  man  objected  to  the  girl  that 
his  rich  uncle  wished  him  to  marry.  “You 
mustn’t  be  so  particular,”  said  the  exasper¬ 
ated  uncle.  “I  tell  you  she’s  well  enough.’ 
“So  she  is,  uncle,”  responded  the  nephew 
“and  you  know  you’ve  always  taught  me 
to  leave  well  enough  alone!” 

“My  dear,”  said  a  sentimental  maiden  to 
her  lover,  “of  what  do  these  autumnal 
tints,  this  glowing  of  the  skies,  this  blaz¬ 
ing  garniture  of  the  dying  year  remind 
you?”  “Pancakes,”  he  promptly  answered. 
Then  she  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
two  hearts  did  not  beat  as  one. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pepper  had 
been  thrown  several  times  from  a  spirited 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
,  ■. in  ’•%  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  1 5  years,  and  has 
batavia  l  never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AND  FEED  MILL  CO., Bataria,  Kane  Co.IlL 


em  FOUNTAIN 

TM  VI U 


PUMP 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  building* 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump, 
Send  for  large  illustrated 
'ircular.  J.  A.  W  hitman,  Pat- 
ntee  aud  MTr.  Providence  ILL 


GREEN-HOUSE 

Heating 

—AND— 

Ventilating. 


HITCHINGS  &  CO., 
233  Mercer  St., 

New  York. 


Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue , 
with  References  and  List  of  Prices.  4— 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY . 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREEDMJVG  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  X  DRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Hob’t  Butter  worth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  of  FRU  !  TS  X  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKA  IJVCURA TOR  X  BROODER 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAY  AS. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

©r.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Heo.  T,  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS*  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUJttPX. 

J,  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  X  FLO  WEB  PLATE . 

5).  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Vines. 

M.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Hot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYURSERlf  STOCK. 

j£.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  I*.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
■Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 

Labels — wood  pot  and  tree. 
JPenfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Set  d-  Bag's. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa, 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Elisworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 

SMALL.  FRUIT  PLAJVTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

$  WiJVE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


Advertisements. 


MATRIMONIAL  Paper  lOets.  a  copy  by  mail. 
fUA  I  Addresss.  Pub.  Mirror.  Wellesley ,  Mass.  • 


THIS  FINK  STEREOSCOPE  40c  Views 
40e  Bo*.  0  Cabinet  Photos  of  FEMALE 
Artist*  famous  men  25C.5  (  ard  »  10€ts 
80  SHEETS  BEST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
All  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  Write 
for  circulars  Smith  Bros  Warerl/  N  T 


the  evaporator. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof: 
Say  we  take  a  No.  2  Dryer,  that  dries  10  Bushels  per 
day;  in  6  days,  7  pounds  to  the  bushel  on  an  average, 
is  420  lbs.  per  week.  At  present  prices,  13  cts.  per  lb., 
this  is  $54 .00,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  Dryer  the 
first  week  in  use.  Please  figure  for  yourself.  Slicer, 
corer,  apple,  peach  and  potato  parers.  and  dried  fruit 
press.  Send  for  circular.  H.  TOPPING. 
5-10  Marion,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

m  * 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
followings  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

O  Seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years  1 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 

or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

l-ig^All  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 
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tSfSingle  quarts  by  express 

at  peck 

rates. 

Beans,  Bush . 

PM. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Golden  Prize  Bean, 

20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled , 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late , 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Canadian  Wonder . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Concord . 

10 

40 

3.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

40 

3.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

40 

3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima . 

10 

40 

4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen 

25 

— 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . 

10 

30 

2.00 

New  Egyptian . 

Red  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

30 

2.00 

10 

40 

Waushakum  Field . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field . . . . . . 

.  10 

30 

1.00 

Red- Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10 

30 

1.00 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  (he  North _ 

.  10 

35 

1.50 

Peas. 

PM. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled 

sorts. 

Those 

marked  a  are  extra  early;  6,  medinm: 

c,  late 

• 

a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2%  ft.  10 

a*Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft .  10 

a  "Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2^  ft.  10 
o*Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft. 

6*McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 

6*McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft . 

6*Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1J4  ft. 

b* Stratagem,  2y2  ft . 

6*Pride  of  the  Market  2 y  ft . 

c*Yorkshire  Hero,  5%  ft . 

c*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft . 

c*Champion  of  England,  5  ft . 10 

c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft . 

c  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft. 


10 

35 

2.00 

10 

35 

2.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

a5 

2.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

15 

50 

4.00 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

30 

1.60 

10 

40 

2.50 

10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection  .......  . 

Beets. 

New  Eclipse,  true , . 

Early  Egyptian . 

Bassano . 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

AboveVarieties  Mixed . 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

Yellow  Globe . 

Norbi tan’s  Giant . 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

Imperial  Sugar . 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

White  Cape . 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

Early  Snowball,  . . . 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

Early  London . 

Nonpareil . 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem. . . . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

Danvers  Orange . 

White  Belgian . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New 

Golden  Hartwell,  New . 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New, . . 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson. . . . 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

Boston  Market . 

Sandringham . 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . . . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will,  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  wanted  and  specially  ordered. 

Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 

*Berkshire  Beauty,  New, . 10 

*Early  Bleichfield .  10 

*Eariy  Jersey  Wakefield .  10 

*  Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead. . . 

*  Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

*  Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch  . 

*  Late  American  Drumhead . . 

*  Marblehead  Mammoth . . .  05 

Best  Eastern  Grown  Stock. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  05 

Late  American  Drumhead . 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless . 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer 
Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch . . 

Large  Early  Oxheart, .  05 

Early  Winningstadt .  05 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow .  15 

Very  Early  Favorite .  15 

Early  York . . 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy.. 

Garfield  Pickier  (New) .  15 

Red  Drumhead, .  05 

Red  Dutch . . 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 10 


PM. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

05 

10 

0.7S 

05 

20 

1.5® 

05 

25 

______ 

PM. 

Oz. 

Lb 

10 

25 

05 

10 

.7% 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

75 

05 

10 

.75 

05 

10 

75 

05 

10 

.as 

05 

10 

.8® 

05 

10 

.80 

05 

10 

.80 

10 

60 

10 

60 

20 

2.00 

30.0(5 

20 

2.00 

,  30.0® 

20 

2.00 

15 

75 

20 

1.25 

20 

1.25 

20 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.59 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00? 

r  50 

15 

40 

— 

10 

25 

3.0® 

05 

25 

3.00 

10 

25 

3.0G 

10 

25 

3.0S 

05 

25 

3.0(5 

10 

50 

05 

25 

3.0® 

05 

25 

3.0®: 

05 

25 

.10 

30 

10 

25 

4.09 

10 

25 

4.0® 

10 

25 

4.0® 

05 

25 

4.0® 

05 

25 

4.08 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.0® 

05 

Stock. 

25 

4.06 

05 

20 

3.0® 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.06 

05 

20 

3.00 

20 

1.25 

— 

05 

20 

3.0® 

05 

20 

3.06 

05 

15 

2.06 

05 

15 

2.56 

15 

50 

8.06 

15 

50 

8.06 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

25 

4.06 

15 

50 

05 

25 

4.0® 

05 

25 

4.0C 

10 

35 

5.0® 

10 

30 

4M 

32 
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Chicory. 

Large  Rooted .  05 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass .  05 

WaterCress .  10 

Cucumber. 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, .  05 

Early  Cluster .  05 

Early  Russian .  05 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . .  05 

Green  Prolific .  05 

Long  Green . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

Egg"  Plant. 

Long  Purple .  10 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple . 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Pimple. . 

Striped  Gaudalupe .  10 

Long  White  China . 10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10 

Oourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  .  15 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

Early  White  Vienna  .  10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10 

Lett  uce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage .  05 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . 

Hanson . 

Victoria .  05 

Early  Curled  Simpson .  05 

True  Boston  Market .  05 

White  Seeded  Tenni  shall .  05 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball .  05 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag .  06 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana . 

Nutmeg . . .  05 

Skillman’s  Netted .  05 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

Green  Citron .  05 

Pine  Apple .  05 

Jenny  Lind .  05 

Surprise,  New,  . - .  05 

Bay  View,  New, .  05 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New,  05 

Netted  Gem .  05 

Hackensack  . 

Christiana  Orange .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  .  10 

The  “Boss,”  New,  -  .. 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded 

Cuban  Queen,  New  . . 

Phinney’s  Early .  05 

Striped  Gipsey .  05 

Ice  Cream  .  05 

Mountain  Sweet  .  05 

Ferry’s  Peerless  .  05 

Citron,  (for  preserving,)  .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 

marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  80  cts.  per  pound. 

New  Golden  Queen .  10  2S  4  Of 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, - 

Earlv  Red  Globe .  05 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers .  05 

Red  Wethersfield .  05 

Large  Yellow  Dutch .  05 

White  Globe .  05 

White  Portugal .  05 

White  Queen .  05 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

Giant  Rocca . 


PM. 

Oz . 

Lb. 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

10 

60 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

1.80 

05 

20 

1.80 

05 

20 

1.60 

05 

20 

1.60 

05 

20 

1.80 

05 

20 

1.80 

05 

20 

2.00 

10 

50 

- 

10 

60 

10 

50 

.  10 

60 

.  10 

60 

.  10 

60 

15 

50 

10 

35 

5.00 

10 

35 

5.00 

.  10 

35 

5.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

..  05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

06 

30 

4.00 

05 

25 

4.00 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

15 

2.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

r,  05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

10 

2.00 

05 

10 

2.00 

.  05 

10 

1.50 

.  10 

20 

3.00 

.  05 

20 

3.00 

.  05 

20 

3.00 

..  05 

20 

3.00 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

.  10 

25 

4.00 

H  05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

10 

1.20 

05 

10 

1.20 

05 

10 

1.20 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

Mustard.  Pkt.  Oz.  Lb. 

White  French .  05  05 

Black  American .  05  05  60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  —  05  10  .75 

Early  Round .  05  10  .75 

New  Maltese  .  05  10  1.00 

Parsley.  o  ^ 

Extra  Fine  Curled .  05  15  2.00 

Pumpkin.  QK 

Mammoth  Tours . 05  10 

Large  Cheese .  05  10  .85 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) .... 05  20  — 

Connecticut  Field .  05  05  .45 

Radishes.  ^ 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip .  05  10  1.00 

Early  White  Turnip .  05  10  1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top .  05  10  1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive .  05  10  1.00 

French  Breakfast .  05  10  1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip .  05  10  1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New)  05  10  1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed....  05  10  1.25 

China  Rose  Winter .  05  10  1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter .  05  10  1.00 

California  Mammoth  White..  05  15  2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  .  05  10  1.50 

Rhubarb.  ^ 

Linnaeus  .  05  10  1.60 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French .  05  15  1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  .  0o  05  0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay .  05  10  1.00 

Squash.  „  o  _ 

Perfect  Gem  .  05  20  2.50 

Cocoanut  .  05  20  2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New, . 05  15  1.50 

Early  White  Bush .  05  10  1.00 

Summer  Crookneck .  05  10  1.00 

Hubbard .  05  15  1.50 

Marblehead .  05  10  1.25 

Butman,  .  05  10  1.25 

Mammoth .  10  30 

Tobacco.  ^ 

White  Burley,  New,  .  10  30  4.00 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf .  10  30 

Tomato,  i  Oz,  at  ounce  \rates. 

Cardinal,  New, .  25  —  — — 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New,  10  30  4.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  ....  05  30  4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New .  10  50  5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  .  10  50  5.00 

Acme,  .  05  30  4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  .  10  50  5.00 

Red  Currant  .  05  50  5.00 

Paragon  .  05  30  4.00 

Canada  Victor  .  05  30  4.00 

Trophy .  05  30  4.00 

Island  Beauty .  05  50  5.00 

Golden  Rural,  New, .  05  50  5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05  30  4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  .  05  15  1.50 

New  White  Egg, .  05  10  .75 

Early  White  Dutch .  05  10  .75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf .  05  10  .75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  .  05  10  .75 

Large  White  Globe .  05  10  .75 

Yellow  Aberdeen  .  05  10  .75 

Yellow  Globe  .  05  10  '  .75 

Golden  Ball .  05  10  .75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05  10  .75 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip. 

White  French,  or  Sw’t  German  05  10  80 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow  05  10  80 

Brill’s  American  Yellow .  05  10  80 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow .  05  10  ^ 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05  10  80 

Isaac  F.  Tilliugliast,, 

La  Plume,  Lack* a  Co., 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ELEGANT  LADIES’  WORK  BOX  Sent  FREE  to  All ! 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents,  upon  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  an  Elegant 
Ladies'  Work’  Box.  made  of  due  polished  Ebonized  wood,  with  a  beautiful  design  in 
gilt  upon  the  cover.  The  interior  has  separate  compartments,  and  is  finished  in  purple  and 
white.  The  Work  Box  is  supplied  with  a  lock  and  key,  and  contains  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
silver-plated  thimble,  a  needle  case  and  a  tape  needle.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  desirable 
Work  Box,  and  something  that  no  lady  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with.  Wishing  to  greatly 
iucrease  the  already  large  circulation  of  our  charming  illustrated  Literary  and  Family 
paper,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  we  now  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer: 

Upon  receipt  of  only  Forty -four  Cents  in  postage  stamps  we  will  send  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  for  Six  Months,  and  to  every  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free  and, 
post-paid,  the  Elegant  Ladies’  W ork  Box,  with  its  contents  as  above  described. 

Thb  Cricket  os  the  Hearth  is  a  mammoth  16-page, 64  column  illustrated  paper,  filled 
with  charming  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowledge,  Games 
and  Stories  for  the  Young,  Wit  and  Humor,  and  everything  to  amuse,  entertain 
and  instruct  the  whole  family.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it,  as  well  as 
with  the  valuable  premium  we  offer.  Remember  we  send  this 
splendid  Ladies’  Work  Box  free  to  all  sending  44  cents  for  a  six 
months'  subscription  to  our  paper.  Last  year  we  offered  a  Work  Box  as 
premium  with  our  paper,  but  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  beautiful  and 
substantial  box  we  now  offer.  This  Work  Box  is  made  of  Ebonized  wood, 
beautifully  polished,  and  they  have  been  manufactured  in  Europe  spe¬ 
cially  Tor  us;  it  is  only  by  ordering  a  very  large  quantity  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  procure  them  ata  price  which  permits  us  to  now  give 
them  free  to  six  months'  subscribers  to  our  paper.  Five  subscriptions  and 
five  work  boxes  will  be  sent  for  $1.76;  therefore,  by  getting  four  of  your 
friends  to  send  with  you,  you  will  secure  your  own  paper  and  premium  free.  This  great  offer  is  made  solely  to  introduce  our  paper 
take  advantage  of  it  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  New 
York,  or  to  the  Commercial  Agencies.  Address,  S.  II.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  No.  3?  Park  Place,  New  York, 


BEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  head-quarters  for  all  Campaign  Goods,  Banners,  Flag’s,  Caps,  Capes, 

PHI Torclieg,  Badges,  etc.  Agents  can  make  big  pay  canvassing  a  ong  t  oiiti- 
.-§■  cai  Clubs  until  November.  Co  to  work  at  once.  The  Badges  are  large  size,  gold 
p|  plated,  and  have  a  true  Photo  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Candidates.  Scarf  Pin  Torch,  a  Campaign  Novelty; a  p  rfect  Swing  Torch 
thesize  of  a  Scarf  Pin,  the  Torch  is  gold  plated,  with  Beil,  White  and  Blue 
Wick.  Every  young  man  will  wan  tone  of  these  Scarf  Pin  Torches.  Ail  clubs  wear  them. 

Price  25  Cts.,  to  Agents,  sample  by  mail  |  5  Cts.,  per  dozen  $  |  .00.  Handsomest 
and  largest  assortment  of  g’old  plated  Badges  in  the  market.  Large  Gold  Plated 
Badge  on  Red,  White  and  Bine  Ribbon  only  |Q<‘ts.  If  you  will  act  as  Age  t  we  will 
send  5  samples  assorted,  by  mall  for  25  cts.,  wi;h  our  large  50  page  Catalo0ue  Of  Cam¬ 
paign  goods.  Don’t  order  elsewhere  until  you  have  seen  our  samples. 

Cut  Qnartersize.  |  E.  NASON  &  CO.  Manuf’  of  Campaign  Coods,  120  Fulton  Streets  New  York 


Agents  Wanted  impress  Charges  Try  It. 


sample  before  you  order. 


■  press  charges 
F.L.  St  arns  &  Co.,< 


—  Test 
icago,Iljb 


WHY  PAY  10  P.C, 

For  Money  when  you  can  Get  It  for 


Money  loaned  In  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  2- cent 
stamp  for  particulars.  Michigan  Loan  «fc  Pub. 
Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich, 

LL  FOR  20  cts  •  with  our  Album 

of  50  Elegant  Golden  Colored  Transfer  Pictures,  26  New 
Fancy  Work  Patterns,  16  Pictures  of  Public  Men,  16  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Handsome  Women,  40  Popular  Songs,  new,  19 
Magic  Tricks,  Popular  Parlor  Gaines,  27  Amusing  Experi¬ 
ments,  50  Riddles.  Enigmas,  ami  C’  arade*.  9  Illustrations.  86 
Practical  Cooking  Receipts.  29  Wavs  to  innko  Money  at  Home, 
100  Autograph  See ti merits,  all  sentf  r  •  Oc.  >’ve-  or  stamps  ;  7  for 
$1.  Send  at  once.  HYDE  PUB.  CO..  Box  408,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Fast  Potato  Digging 


THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Saves  lta  cost  yearly,  five  times 
\oveb,  to  every  farmer.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  "Dig  Six  Hundred 
Bushels  a  Day! 


60  Days’ 

TestTrial. 


Write  postal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  cH®cAco.?Li:. 


Dalmatian  INSECT  Powder. 

SURE  DEATH  TO  MOST  INSECTS. 

I  have  a  supply  of  this  valuable  insecticide  for  the 

grompt  destruction  of  Flies  Bugs,  Roaches.  Potat  > 
lugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  &c.  By  mail,  postpaid;  1  oz. 
10  cents;  J4  10 , 25  cents;  1  lb.,  $1.00. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLING  HAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


WORK 


AT  UnmilT  Men, Women,  Boys, 
HI  nUIYIC.  and  Girls  wanted  to 
Btart  a  new  business  at  their  own 
homes.  It  can  be  done  quietly  in 
daytime  or  evening  —  no  peddling,  is 
strictly  honorable,  unlike  anything  else  advertised  and  will 
bring  you  in  more  ready  cash  than  anything  else.  From  50e. 
to  $2  made  every  evening  at  home:  or,  by  devoting  exclusive 
timeyou  can  clear,  in  a  few  months,  from  $200  to  $800.  If 
sent  for  at  once,  we  will  send  by  return  mail  15  SAMPLES 
FREE,  that  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions.  Send  10  cts.,  silver  or  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  Fortunes  will  be  made  by  those  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Don’t  Miss  this  Chance.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  t  Address  H.  M.  CHEEKY  &  CO..  Waltham.  *««« 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


OF  THE 

_  WORLD  I 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 

EUREKA  KWITTIlfG  SILK.  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  FLOSSES,  &e.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  100 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET.  &c.,  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  rtftly  mnohlne  that  received  an  award  on  both  Hone-rower  and  Thmber  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial  Fxh'bition.  wa* 
awarded  the  two  last  Gold  Medal 8  p'ven  bv  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  on  Horse-power*  and  Threshers ;  and  it 
the  on  'y  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  In  the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  In  “Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
of  Applied  Mechanics.”  recently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard  machine  of  this  country.  Buy  the  bA8t*  it  l» 
OlieaD6Ct  in  the  end.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address,  SUN  A  It  U  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Crow  Cabbage  Free  From  Worms!”  j 

hammon£V"slu&-shot  ! 

It  is  safe,  clieap  and  effectual.  The  Cabbage  does  not  unfold  its  leaves  and  no  dust  is  taken  into 
the  head.  Sold  by  live  Merchants,  and  by  Seedsmen  in  ail  large  centers. 

8 —  Send  for  pamphlet  to  B«  HAOTJUOND  &  CO.,  mount  Kisco,  N.*  If. 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL,  i 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 

SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurate¬ 
ly,  evenly  and  easily  any  commercial  fertilizer  —  wet 
or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple. 
Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH 
SULKY  AND  FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVA¬ 
TORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  are  the  best  pulverizers  known. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Ample  time 
given  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROADCAST 
GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when 
desired.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 

UKKH,  T HUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Comity,  New  York. 


It  ths  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net- Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  tors 
■og*.  piga,  sheep  and  poultry,  aa  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  ceme- 
teries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
Bates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat- 

Po8t  Au*«r’  Also  Manufacture  Russell  ’s 
vent  wind  Engines fof  pumping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and 
light  work,  t  or  1  ars  asft^h ard ware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  Mfrs.,  Richmond.  Indiana. 


other 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


TOIi 


Devoted  to 


Hiii^r 

W&VPvt  W  ♦  wv  Ju .  i 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Great 

FALL  RACES 


RETURN  TO 

Any  aEent  of the  M  ’line  Plow  Company  and  get  a  FLVIPfO 
DUTCHMAN  with  which  you  will  be  sure  to  win  the  race  if  the  points  are  light  draft  and  thoroughness 
of  work. 

Send  for  circulars  describing  the  best  plow  that  ever  turned  soil.  Read  the  thrilling  and  interesting 
story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  which  will  be  sent  free.  Address 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  III. 


SEED  WHEAT! 


FALL  SOWING. 

Those  farmers  who  desire  to  secure  a  choice  varie¬ 
ty  of  wheat  for  Fall  sowing  should  not  fail  to  try  the 
new  and  excellent  kind  cal  ed 

Martin’s  Amber. 

This  is  a  beardless  amber  colored  wheat,  having  a 
strong  straw  and  yielding  remarkably  well.  It  ongi- 
natea  in  this  8tate,  (Pennsylvania.)  in  1878,  and 
w  herever  introduced  has  proved  of  great  merit.  The 
heads  grow  from  four  to  seve  n  inches  in  length,  and 
with  ordinary  cultivation  has  yielded  from 

25  TO  40  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE! 

We  think  ©ur  crop  this  year  will  reach  80  bushels 
per  acre.  • 

We  sow  only  three  pecks  per  acre,  as  it  stools  out 
more  than  any  other  kind  we  ever  raised. 
t  We  offer  for  seed  this  season’s  crop  as  follows,  de¬ 
livered  to  freight  or  express  here. 

No  charge  for  Bags. 

1  Peck .  $1.00 

i  Busn . 1.75 

1  Bush .  8.00 

2  Bush .  6.00 

We  have  also  a  nice  lot  of  the  well  known 

CLAWSON  WHITE  WHEAT, 

which  we  offer  at  thd  following  prices  by  freight  or 
express,* 

1  Peck . $  .75 

i  Bush .  1.25 

1  Bush .  2.00 

2  Bugh . 3.25 

Bags  included. 

The  above  are  clean  and  true  to  name. 

We  are  often  asked  what  fertilizer  we  use  for 
wheat.  We  find  Lister  Brothers’ 

im»n  *«“') 

to  be  as  good  or  better  than  anything  else,  drilled  ii 
or  sown  broadcast  with  the  wheat  at  the  rate  of  25 
pounds  per  acre.  We  can  supply  this  in  barrels  o 
about  250  to  260  pounds  each,  at  $32.00  per  ton  de 
livered  on  cars  here. 

Orders  filled  in  rotation;  first  come  first  served 
Remit  by  Check,  Draft,  Money  Order,  Postal  Note  o 
Registered  Letter. 

GEO.  T.  BAILEY, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa 


BATTERSON’S 


Since  the  fire  of  May  2d,  which  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  my  establishment,  I  have  rebuilt  my  fact  >ry 
and  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  at  short  notice  a 
superior  quality  of 


Grape  Baskets, 

Admitted  by  all  who  have  ever  used  them  to  be  the 
best  made,  strongest,  neatest  and  most  durable  they 
ever  used,  and  i  guarantee  all  who  may  buy  them 
will  find  them  all  I  represent  them  to  be.  They  are 
g’rong  enough  to  make  several  trips  if  desired.  They 
are  made  so  as  to  be  nested,  and  the  handles  are 
sent  loose  so  that  freight  from  my  factory  will  be 
very  low.  While  on  prices  I  will  not  be  undersold. 


On  all  orders  of  $20.00  or  over  I  will  pay  the  freight 
to  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Detroit,  Toledo.  Cleveland 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  or  Indianapolis.  I  do  this  to 
compete  with  makers  of  cheap  Baskets  and  to  enable 
growers  to  obtain  my  Baskets  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

Remit  in  the  most  convenient  way.  Perfectly  safe 
and  best  by  Registered  Letter. 

Address  all  orders  to 

N.  D.  BATTERSON, 

Mt.  Jewett, 
McKean  Co.,  Pa. 
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SEED-TIME  AND  H&BWEST. 


Xlie  Fate  of  a  Fast  Young  Man. 

[Written  in  the  Illinois  State  Prison.] 


It’s  curious,  isn’t  it,  Billy, 

The  changes  that  twelve  months  may  bring? 
Last  year  I  was  at  Saratoga, 

As  happy  and  rich  as  a  king— 

I  was  raking  in  pools  on  the  races, 

And  feeing  the  waiters  with  “ten,” 

And  sipping  mint  juleps  by  twilight; 

And  to-day  I  am  here  in  the  ‘  ‘Pen.  ” 

*‘Wha,t  led  me  to  do  it?”  What  always 
Leads  men  to  destruction  and  crime? 

The  Prodigal  Son,  whom  you’ve  read  of, 

Has  altered  somewhat  in  his  time. 

He  spends  his  substance  as  freely 
As  the  biblical  fellow  of  old ; 

But  when  it  is  gone  he  fancies 
The  husks  will  turn  into  gold. 

Champagne,  a  box  at  the  opera, 

High  steps  while  fortune  is  flush, 

The  passionate  kisses  of  women 
Whose  cheeks  have  forgotten  to  blush — 

The  old,  old  story,  Billy, 

Of  pleasures  that  end  in  tears— 

The  froth  that  foams  for  an  hour, 

The  dregs  that  are  tasted  for  years. 

Last  night,  as  I  sat  here  and  pondered 
On  the  end  of  my  evil  ways, 

There  arose  like  a  phantom  before  me 
The  vision  of  boyhood  days. 

I  thought  of  my  old  home,  Billy, 

Of  the  schoolhouse  that  stood  on  the  hill, 

Of  the  brook  that  flowed  through  the  meadow— 
I  can  e’en  here  its  music  still. 

Again  I  thought  of  my  mother, 

Of  the  mother  who  taught  me  to  pray, 

Whose  love  was  a  precious  treasure 
That  I  heedlessly  cast  away. 

I  saw  again  in  my  visions 
The  fresh-lipped,  careless  boy 
To  whom  the  future  was  boundless, 

And  the  past  but  a  mighty  toy. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  I  sat  here — 

Of  my  ruined  and  wasted  life — 

And  the  pangs  of  remorse  were  bitter— 

They  pierced  my  heart  like  a  knife. 

It  takes  some  courage,  Billy, 

To  laugh  in  the  face  of  fate, 

When  the  yearning  ambitions  of  manhood 
Are  blasted  at  twenty-eight, 

— Bay  View  Herald. 


ERIC’S  FATAL  MISTAKE. 


It  was  on  a  cold  winter’s  night  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  a  gentle 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  a  hut  sit¬ 
uated  among  the  mountains  of  Christiania, 
l  n  Norway.  The  summons  was  answered 


by  the  master  of  the  hovel,  and  a  traveler 
asked  shelter  for  the  night.  Hospitality  is 
willingly  exercised  in  those  wild  regions; 
the  stranger  was  welcomed  to  a  seat  on  the 
bundle  of  chamois  skins  that  lay  before  the 
hearth  where  a  few  embers  still  smouldered, 
and  to  a  share  of  the  supper  prepared  for 
the  family. 

The  only  inmates  of  the  hut  were  a 
peasant  named  Eric  and  his  daughter;  the 
latter  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
and  for  a  natural  grace  far  superior  to  what 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  that  wild 
region.  The  traveler,  after  gazing  at  her 
for  some  moments,  inquired  of  his  host  if 
the  fair  maiden  were  his  daughter. 

“She  is,”  replied  the  old  man.  “She  and 
my  rifle  are  my  only  treasures;  and  one  of 
them  I  should  not  have  kept  so  long  if 
Margaret  would  have  listened  to  any  of  the 
suitors  who  would  fain  have  robbed  me  of 
her ;  but  though  she  is  now  four-and-twenty. 
she  prefers  staying  with  her  father,  to 
whom  her  whole  heart  is  devoted.” 

The  traveler,  drawing  his  cloak  around 
him,  complained  of  cold,  and,  at  her  father’s 
command,  Margaret  threw  some  additional 
logs  on  the  Are.  As  she  fanned  it,  a  bright 
blaze  filled  the  little  apartment,  and  threw 
its  light  on  the  person  of  the  stranger.  He 
appeared  to  be  young  and  handsome,  and  as, 
under  the  kindly  influence  of  the  warmth, 
he  loosened  his  cloak,  and  laid  aside  his 
slouched  hat,  Eric  perceived  that  he  was 
richly  dressed.  His  surprise  that  a  person 
of  such  apparent  rank  and  opulence  should 
be  wandering  alone  in  that  inclement  sea¬ 
son,  prevented  him  from  noticing  the  strong 
emotion  evinced  by  his  daughter  as  she 
caught  sight  of  his  features.  With  clasped 
hands,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  she 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  address  him. 
The  new-comer  made  a  sign  to  her  as  if  to 
enjoin  caution.  Whatever  its  import,  she 
understood  it,  and,  with  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks,  seemed  to  be  addressing  a  silent 
prayer  to  heaven.  The  supper,  consisting 
of  a  platter  of  boiled  potatoes  and  a  jug  of 
cold  water,  was  now  placed  on  the  table. 

“My  honored  guest,  ’’said  Eric,  “it  is  use¬ 
less  to  apologize  for  our  humble  fare; 

throughout  these  mountains  you  will  find 
little  better.” 


“Your  excuses  are  unnecessary,  my  good 
friend,”  returned  the  other.  “Many  a  time 
would  such  a  supper  as  this  have  been  more 
welcome  to  me  than  gold.  I  have  kuown 
poverty,  and  now  that  I  may  call  myself 
rich,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  relieve 
those  who  are  poor  as  I  once  was.  Your 
supper  shall  bring  you  a  price  that  will 
amply  repay  your  hospitality.” 

Taking  a  potato  from  the  dish,  he  dropped 
a  pearl  in  its  place.  As  it  rolled  into  the 
coarse  platter,  Eric  looked  earnestly  at  his 
guest. 

9  *  ’Do  you  know  what  these  are?”  asked  the 
latter,  dropping  another  and  another  of 
the  same  jewels.  “For  these,  men  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  they  remain 
till  the  gushing  blood  forces  them  to  return 
to  the  surface  for  a  moment’s  breath; 
to  gain  these,  they  are  content  to  injure 
health  and  risk  life.  They  are  pearls;  and 
of  such  price  that  a  few  of  them  will  make 
a  poor  peasant  rich  as  his  lord.  Take  them, 
my  good  father;  they  are  yours  in  requital 
of  your  kindness  to  a  stranger.” 

‘  ‘Dost  thou  hear,  Margaret?”  said  the  old 
man,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  delight. 
“All  these  precious  things  are  ours!  We 
are  rich,  child !” 

“I  hear,  father,”  replied  she.  “Praised 
be  the  Almighty  who  has  protected  the 
traveler!”  A  look  of  intelligence  passed 
between  her  and  the  new-comer;  but  Eric 
was  too  much  occupied  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  newly- acquired  treasure  to  observe  it. 

“And  who  are  you  that  thus  deign  to 
shower  riches  on  a  poor  peasant?”  said  he 
to  the  stranger.  “I  fear  we  have  been  too 
free.  ”  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  throw 
himself  at  his  feet,  but  the  other  preventing 
him  said,  — 

“You  mistake  my  rank,  my  good  friend. 
Like  yourself,  I  was  born  a  peasant,  and  my 
early  years  were  passed  on  the  other  side  of 
these  mountains.  I  was  a  goatherd;  but 
while  guarding  my  flock  my  thoughts  wan¬ 
dered  to  things  beyond  my  sphere.  Many  a 
beating  I  got  for  suffering  my  charge  to  stray 
while  I  watched  the  sun  and  stars,  or  sat 
pondering  over  a  bunch  of  field  flowers.  In 
time  my  love  for  plants  became  a  passion ; 
I  noted  their  seasons  for  blossoming,  and  all 
the  peculiarities  of  their  formation;  but,  at 


the  age  of  eighteen,  new  ideas  began  to  min¬ 
gle  with  those  that  had  hitherto  occupied 
me.  In  my  wandering  life  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
whose  abode  w-as  at  some  distance  from 
mine;  her  beauty  as  far  surpassed  that  of 
her  companions  as  my  thoughts  were  ele¬ 
vated  above  those  of  the  shepherd  lads 
among  whom  my  lot  was  cast.  I  loved  her, 
and  Margaret  (she  bore  the  same  name  as 
your  daughter)  returned  my  affection;  but 
her  youth  and  poverty  forbade  the  hope  that 
her  father  would  consent  to  our  marriage. 
I  proposed  to  seek  my  fortune  elsewhere, 
and  with  many  tears  and  sad  forebodings,, 
she  consented  to  my  departure.  At  that 
time  I  fancied  that  dreams  of  enriching  her 
alone  prompted  my  wish  to  roam;  for  I  have 
since  known  that  ambition  mingled  with 
zeal  for  her  welfare.  Even  in  our  remote 
mountains,  stories  were  related  of  those 
who,  having  visited  other  lands,  had  re¬ 
turned  home  enriched,  and  I  believed  I  had 
only  to  try  my  fortune  to  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  Margaret  promised  to  be  faithfu  1 
till  my  return — ” 

“And  you  may  be  sure  she  has  kept  her 
promise,”  interrupted  the  peasant’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  stranger  looked  tenderly  at  her  as 
he  continued:  “I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
hardships  that  a  poor  lad  without  friends 
or  money  was  likely  to  encounter.  Yet  I 
must  not  be  ungrateful.  I  was  not  quite* 
without  money;  for  round  my  neck  hung  a 
small  silver  coin,  of  no  great  value,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  helped  me  in  my  necessity. 
It  had  been  placed  there  by  my  Margaret, 
and  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  parted 
with  it.  It  hangs  there  now.” 

Again  he  paused,  overcome  by  some  secre  t 
emotion,  or  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a 
violent  storm  which  had  commenced  since 
his  arrival.  The  rain  and  sleet  beat  furious¬ 
ly  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind  blew 
jn  gusts  that  shook  the  little  tenement  to 
its  foundations,  then  died  away  in  howls 
and  moans  that  sounded  like  the  voices  of 
complaining  spirits. 

“It  is  a  fearful  night,”  said  he  at  length; 
“and  I  ought  to  be  doubly  thankful  that  1 
am  with  you,  my  good  friends.” 

Eric  paid  little  attention  to  what  was 
said;  for  avarice,  a  passion  till  then  un- 


known  to  him,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind.  Seeing  that,  while  recounting  his 
history,  his  guest  discontinued  dropping  the 
pearls,  he  said. — 

“Surely  you  have  not  given  me  all  your 
treasures?” 

“You  have  the  last,  my  friend,”  said  the 
traveler.  “This,  indeed,  I  have  still,”  added 
he,  opening  a  small  red  case,  and  showing 
a  string  of  the  same  costly  materials;  but  it 
is  a  necklace  for  my  betrothed.” 

The  old  peasant  seemed  each  moment  to 
become  uneasy.  “It  is  hardly  safe,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “to  travel  with  such  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  ;  but  of  course  you  are  armed  ?” 

“Not  I,”  returned  the  other.  “Against 
whom  should  I  arm  myself — against  our 
good  Norwegian  peasants?” 

“And  yet  those  pearls,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Those  pearls,”  returned  the  other,  “are 
the  least  part  of  my  riches;  the  contents  of 
my  pocket  book  are  a  hundred  times  more 
valuable.” 

“A  hundred  times,”  repeated  Eric,  looking 
round,  and  he  unconsciously  grasped  his 
long  knife.  He  approached  the  casement, 
and  in  trying  to  open  it,  broke  one  of  the 
small  panes  of  glass.  The  wind  rushed 
through  the  aperture  with  a  shrill  noise  that 
startled  the  traveler  and  Margaret  from  their 
seats. 

“It  is  the  voice  of  the  demon  of  the  storm!” 
.said  Eric,  staring  wildly  about  him. 

“It  is  the  wind  rushing  through  the  broken 
glass,”  replied  the  stranger,  smiling.  Be 
composed,  my  good  friend;  why  do  you 
handle  your  knife?  Had  it  been  the  demon 
you  feared  it  was,  your  weapon  would  no 
more  have  availed  against  him  than  the 
wind  itself.”  He  hung  his  cloak  before  the 
broken  window,  and  resumed  his  story. 

“Sometimes  working, sometimes  begging, 
it  was  many  weeks  before  I  arrived  at 
Stockholm.  The  capital  once  reached, I  fan¬ 
cied  my  difficulties  over.  Alas!  they  were 
but  beginning.  It  was  there,  father  Eric, 
that  on  many  a  long  night,  when  I  lay  sleep¬ 
less  from  hunger,  snch  a  supper  as  yours 
would  indeed  have  been  precious  to  me.  At 
length  my  fortune  changed.  A  learned  man 
of  the  name  of  Linnaeus  employed  me  to 
execute  some  commissions  for  him.  My 
diligence  pleased  him,  and  he  took  me  into 


his  service.  I  found  that,  like  myself,  he 
had  a  passion  for  flowers  and  was  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  classing  those  of  our  northern  re¬ 
gions.  Seeing  the  attention  with  which  I 
observed  him,  he  asked  me  some  questions, 
and  emboldened  by  his  condescension,  I 
showed  him  a  collection  of  dried  plants  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Norway.  There  were 
some  among  them  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  procure,  and  the  circumstance  gave  him 
so  much  satisfaction  that  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  my  story.  I  told  him  of  my  love  for 
Margaret,  and  the  hopes  with  which  I  had 
left  home;  and  my  kind  master,  for  e\*er 
honored  be  his  name!  from  that  moment 
became  my  friend.  his  advice  I  learned 
reading  and  writing,  and  I  then  remained 
for  two  years  in  his  house  pursuing  my 
studies.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  island  of  Ceylon.  We  arrived  on  the 
very  day  that  the  pearl  fishery  commenced. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  the  waters  of  Condatchy  Bay 
sparkled  in  the  sun  as  though  millions  of 
precious  stones  were  floating  on  their  surface. 
The  shore  was  covered  with  huts,  crowded  • 
with  inmates  of  every  land  and  of  every 
region.  Goldsmiths,  jewelers,  and  mer¬ 
chants  were  driving  their  bargains  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  The  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  pearl-fishers  greeted  with  songs 
the  return  of  the  successful  barks,  which 
were  gayly  decked  out  with  flags,  and  crowds 
pressed  round  the  fortunate  divers  to  barter 
for  their  precious  freight. 

“Among  the  crowd  an  old  Indian  woman 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  She 
was  poorly  clad,  and  I  saw  her  weeping  as 
she  gazed  on  the  animated  scene  around  her. 
My  interpreter  informed  me  that  a  few 
months  previously  she  had  lost  both  husband 
and  son;  who,  it  was  supposed  had  been  de¬ 
voured  by  some  of  the  monstrous  fish  that 
are  so  often  fatal  to  the  divers.  Since  that 
time  the  poor  woman  was  thought  to  have 
become  deranged,  for  she  wandered  about, 
repeating  continually:  ‘Had  they  returned 
that  day,  they  would  have  been  rich  for 
life!’ 

“As  my  interpreter  concluded  his  tale,  the 
subject  of  it  approached  us,  and  addressed 
him. 
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“  ‘She  is  quite  mad,’  he  continued,  ‘and 
insists  that  her  husband  had  discovered  a 
a  secret  by  which  he  could  cause  pearls  to 
grow  in  the  common  oyster.’ 

“My  imagination  had  been  greatly  excited 
by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  all  that 
night  I  dreamed  of  nothing  else.  The  Indian 
"woman’s  assertion  that  her  husband  could 
grow  pearls  recurred  to  my  mind  as  a  possi¬ 
bility,  and  as  I  formerly  studied  flowers, 
so  I  now  studied  pearls.  For  years  I  labored 
to  discover  the  secret;  at  length  I  succeeded; 
and  here,”  he  added,  taking  out  a  pocket- 
book,  “is  what  will  purchase  me  lands, 
castles,  and  titles;  but  first  I  have  returned 
to  ask  my  Margaret  if  she  will  accompany 
me  to  the  country  where  our  riches  must  be 
gained.” 

He  was  again  silent;  the  storm  raged  more 
furiously  than  before.  The  peasant’s  daugh¬ 
ter  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  with  hands 
and  eyes  raised  seemed  lost  in  prayer. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Margaret?”  said 
Eric  angrily.  “Choose  abetter  moment  for 
your  devotions.  Our  guest  is  tired;  make 
your  bed  here,  while  I  conduct  him  to  the 
sleeping-room.  ” 

The  traveler  cast  one  look  of  tenderness  at 
the  maiden,  and  then  followed  his  host  into 
the  next  apartment. 

Margaret  remained  sitting  by  the  fire  till 
she  fell  asleep.  Some  time  had  elapsed, 
when,  starting  from  a  disturbed  dream,  she 
saw  her  father  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand 
examining  a  paper  packet,  on  which  was  a 
large  seal;  at  the  same  moment  she  heard  a 
moan,  and  her  name  repeated  in  a  faint 
voice.  The  old  man  turned,  and  met  his 
daughter’s  eyes  fixed  on  him.  Springing 
from  her  seat,  she  exclaimed, — 

“Father!  what  means  that  knife?  Gra¬ 
cious  God!  blood  is  dropping  from  the  blade. 
Where  is  the  stranger?” 

“Be  silent!”  he  said.  “We  are  rich.  Lands, 
castles,  titles, — all  will  now  be  ours!” 

“Merciful  heaven!”  cried  she,  “Where  is 
my  betrothed?  I  am  the  Margaret  of  whom 
he  spoke.” 

Without  attending  to  her  words,  Eric 
tore  open  the  packet.  It  contained  nothing 
but  a  written  paper.  “Is  this  the  treasure 
he  talked  of?”  said  he.  “Was  it  for  this  I 
killed  him?” 


“Killed  him!”  shrieked  his  daughter, as 
her  lover,  deathly  pale,  staggered  into  the 
room,  and  sank  at  her  feet.  Terror-struck 
at  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  ghost  of  his 
victim,  Eric  dropped  the  paper,  and  rushed 
from  the  cottage.  The  dying  man  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  murderer’s  knife  had  struck 
too  truly,  and  blood  choked  his  utterance. 
“Linnaeus!”  was  the  only  word  she  could 
make  out  as  she  supported  him  in  her  arms; 
with  a  last  effort  he  took  the  red  case  from 
his  bosom,  and  opening  it,  placed  the  pearl 
necklace  in  her  hand;  his  head  sunk  on  her 
shoulder,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  ceased 
to  breathe. 

On  the  folloAving  morning  the  mangled 
body  of  Eric  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice. — The  New  Moon. 

- - - 

The  eyes  of  the  owl,  which  cannot  bear 
the  beautiful  sunlight,  see  at  best  but  gloomy 
objects.  Men  and  women  are  often  owl¬ 
eyed,  lamenting  over  this  wicked  world, 
and  sighing  for  a  better  before  they  have 

learned  to  know  an  iota  of  all  the  good  things 
to  be  found  here. 


Philosophy  is  very  good  in  its  place,  but 
while  the  farmer  would  be  philosophizing 
whether  birds  were  created  because  there 
were  mischievious  insects  that  should  be 
destroyed,  or  whether  insects  were  brought 
forth  as  food  for  birds,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
eating  all  the  corn,  some  rank  weeds  might 
grow  up  and  ’choke  the  corn  so  that  neither 
he,  the  birds,  nor  insects  would  have  any¬ 
thing  left.  Let  your  philosophy  be  at  least 
of  a  more  practical  character  than  this. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  miscellaneous  goods 
the  auctioneer  put  up  a  wolf-skin  dressing- 
gown  and  invited  bids.  An  old  man  in¬ 
spected  it  closely,  seemed  to  think  that 
there  was  a  bargain  in  it,  but  yet  he  hesi¬ 
tated  to  bid.  “Don’t  you  want  that?” 
asked  the  auctioneer.  “Yes,  kinder,”  was 
the  reply.  “Then  why  don’t  you  bid  and 

take  it  ?”  “Well,  I’ve  bought  heaps  o’  things 
in  dry  goods  and  so  on,”  .  slowly  rejoined 
the  old  man,  “and  I  never  yet  took  home 
anything  that  the  old  woman  thought  was 
worth  the  price.  If  I  got  that  ’ere  robe  for 
a  song,  she’d  grab  the  skin,  pull  at  one  end, 
chaw  at  the  other,  and  call  out:  “Cheated 
again — more’n  half  cotton !’  ’’ 
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Work  Among  the  Bulbs. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


I  believe  that  of  all  the  bulbous  plants 
the  Hyacinth  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  aud  popular.  It  seems  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  house  culture.  It  is 
widely  cultivated,  being  found  in  every 
Northern  country  in  the  world.  More  than 
any  other  flower  it  .  helps  to  make  winter 
cheerful.  I  always  feel  grateful  to  it,  though 
it  is  strange  to  feel  grateful  to  a  flower  for 
the  good, .  cheering  work  it  does  in  our 
homes. 


SINGLE  HYACINTH. 


A  very  small  pot  will  answer  for  the'Hy- 
acinth,  but  some  think  it  is  nicer  to  plant 
three  or  four  in  one  pot,  in  which  case,  the 
pot  must  of  course  be  larger.  Fill  the  pot 
with  porous,  sandy  soil.  In  this  soil  make 
a  place  for  the  bulb  just  large  enough  to 
receive  it,  and  so  deep  that  the  bulb  will  be 
about  half  below  the  surface;  put  the  bulb 
in  position,  press  it  down  so  that  it  will 
just  show  above  the  earth,  then  water, 
giving  all  the  earth  will  hold.  Set  the  pots 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  for  several 
weeks;  the  tops  will  grow  but  little,  but 
the  roots  will  make  a  good  formation.  Then 
by  removing  a  few  at  a  time  into  a  light, 
warm  room  you  can  keep  up  a  succession 
for  a  time.  A  “warm”  room  for  bulbs  is 
never  above  seventy  degrees.  A  good  plan 
is  to  keep  the  plants  on  a  stand  in  the  hall 
or  cool  room  and  remove  a  few  each  day 
to  the  sitting-room  or  parlor,  being  careful 
to  return  them  at  night  to  the  hall. 

If  you  wish  to  put  the  bulbs  in  glasses 
for  winter  flowering,  have  the  base  of  the 


bulb  to  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  water; 
the  water  will  soon  evaporate  away  from 
the  bulb,  which  is  as  it  should  be — always 
the  water  a  little  below  the  base  of  the 
bulb.  Set  the  glasses  away  in  a  cool  place, 
as  you  would  if  they  were  in  pots,  As  soon 


DOUBLE  HYACINTH. 

as  flower- buds  appear,  sprinkle  the  leaves 
and  buds,  give  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist. 

For  garden  culture,  the  bulbs  are  to  be 
planted  in  September,  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber.  Put  the  bulbs  from  three  to  four  inch¬ 
es  below  the  surface.  If  the  bed  is  in 
ground  likely  to  suffer  much  from  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  give  the  bulbs  a  liberal 
covering  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  If 
the  beds  are  small  and  close  together,  put 
one  color  and  one  alone,  in  each  bed.  If 
you  plant  both  the  early  and  late  varieties 
you  can  prolong  the  season  of  outdoor 
blooming  to  perhaps  three,  or  even  four 

weeks.  The  Roman  Hyacinth  is  a  very 
early  flowering  variety. 


CROCUS. 

I  once  heard  a  little  girl  say  the  Crocus 
was  “such  a  little  dear,”  and  I  think  it  is* 


It  is  delicate  and  tasteful  in  form,  and  vari¬ 
ed  and  gay  in  color.  Then  it  comes  so  very 
<early  that  it  is  doubly  precious  for  cheering 
up  the  garden  while  all  other  flowers  are 
yet  sleeping.  They  will  throw  up  their 
leaves  before  the  frost  is  fairly  gone,  and 
along  the  fortieth  parallel  (my  latitude) 
will  flower  in  March,  if  in  a  sheltered  lo¬ 
cality. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 

The  Crocus  must  be  planted  in  the  fall. 
Cover  the  bulbs  with  about  two  inches  of 
dirt,  setting  them  three  inches  apart. 
Before  winter  sets  in,  cover  the  bulbs  with 
a  little  litter — straw,  coarse  manure  or 
some  such  substance. 

The  Crocus  flowers  well  in  the  house,  but 
its  season  of  bloom  is  so  very  short  that  it 
hardly  g  ves  satisfaction:  that,  however,  is 
not  saying  that  it  does  not  well  repay  for 


the  trouble  of  cultivating.  Half  a  dozen 
or  more  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  small 
pot  or  in  a  basket  of  moss.  The  bulbs  may 
almost  touch  one  another — they  are  sociable 
and  will  not  complain  at  crowding.  The 
bulbs  may  be  left  in  the  ground  after  flow¬ 
ering,  or  taken  up  and  kept  in  some  dry 
place  for  fall  planting  if  desired.  The  Cro¬ 
cus  comes  to  blooming  so  soon  that  I  prize 

it  on  that  account,  alone,  enough  to  grow 
it;  and  then  it  is  so  very  cheap. 


It  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  lawn  in 
the  spring  to  have  a  few  Crocusses  scattered 
over  it.  The  leaves  will  be  ripened  before 


SINGLE  TULIP. 
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it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lawn  mower,  and 
the  bulbs  will  not  sustain  the  least  injury. 
Simply  raise  the  turf  with  a  trowel  and  in¬ 
sert  the  bulb;  it  will  find  its  way  through 
the  grass  when  the  time  comes. 

Another  very  early  bulbous  flowering 
plant,  even  earlier  than  the  Crocus,  is  the 
Snow- Drop.  The  appearance  of  the  white 
flowers  in  March  is  always  a  pleasing  sur¬ 
prise.  The  bulbs  are  small:  plant  in  the 
fall,  several  in  a  bed,  about  two  inches 
apart.  Cover  two  inches  deep.  Like  the 
Crocus,  the  Snow- Drop  is  very  pretty  on 
the  lawn  in  the  Spring,  and  mowing  will 
not  injure  the  bulbs  for  the  leaves  will  be 
pretty  well  matured  before  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  the  grass.  The  bulbs  can  remain 
several  years  without  removal  and  are 
perfectly  liardy.  The  Snow-Drop  can  be 
grown  in  pots  for  winter  blooming.  A  doz¬ 
en  can  be  placed  in  a  saucer  or  small  pot. 
They  make  very  desirable  winter  bloomers. 

It  is  the  better  plan  to  plant  Lilies  in  the 
fall.  It  is  not  always  that  a  Lily  will  flow¬ 
er  the  first  year  after  being  transplanted, 
as  it  has  perennial  roots  and  removal  is  a 
check  upon  its  growth. 

Plant  the  Tulip  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  does  well  in  any  good  garden  soil; 
if  the  soil  is  poor  apply  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  leaf  mold,  or  rotted  sods.  Make 


DOUBLE  TULIP. 


the  soil  fine  and  deep  and  have  it  well 
drained.  Cover  three  inches  deep — setting 
the  earlier  flowering  kinds  five  inches 
apart  and  the  late  ones  six  inches  apart. 
Nothing  among  the  flowers  is  more  dazzling 


and  gorgeous  than  a  bed  of  good  Tulips; 
and  they  are  perfectly  hardy  and  do  well 
under  the  most  ordinary  treatment.  The 

finest  effect  is  produced  by  massing  them. 
By  making  a  selection  of -those  which  flow¬ 
er  at  different  times  a  succession  can  be 
kept  up  for  at  least  a  month. 

More  New  Strawberries. 


THE  MAY  KING. 


It  seems  almost  useless  for  any  one  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  strawberry  men  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  something  that  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  all  other  berries  in  all  desirable  quali¬ 
ties,  and  almost  all  of  them,  in  offering  a 
new  berry  to  the  public,  are  very  particular 
to  specify  all  of  its  prominent  character¬ 
istics  with  superlatives,  so  much  so  that  the 
reader  is  quite  convinced  that  it  must,  of 
necessity,  be  the  best  in  existence.  Our  cut 
represents  the  May  King ,  a  new  berry  of 
which  the  introducer,  Mr.  John  S.  Collins, 
says  but  little,  but  of  which  Mr.  Clias.  H. 
Stewart,  a  Philadelphia  dealer  says:  “I 
have  been  selling  Tlios.  Zanes’s  new  straw¬ 
berry  the  May  King,  and  I  consider  it  a 
very  valuable  berry.  The  quality  is  of  the 
very  best,  firm,  good  shipper,  large  size, 
bright  red  color,  commands  the  highest 
price  in  market,  and  comes  in  very  early. 
Although  southern  berries  were  plenty  this 
season  in  the  market,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  May  King  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
quart  wholesale  by  the  crate.” 

With  this  recommendation  we  give  its 
portrait,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  our  readers 
desire  to  test  it,  it  will  be  offered  in  our 
advertising  columns  ere  long. 

THE  “JUMBO.’’ 

This  berry  has  a  peculiar  claim  made  for 
it,  and  one  well  worth  considering.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Purdy,  whose  advertisement  appears 
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in  another  place,  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  berries  known,  being  ten  days  later 
than  any  other  kind  he  has  grown.  This 
is  a  very  important  quality  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  stands  a  chance  of  escaping  the 
late  spring  frosts  which  are  liable  to  destroy 


the  fruit  on  earlier  blossoming  varieties. 
Second,  it  comes  into  market  when  the 
first  crops  are  gone,  and  thus  prolongs  the 
season,  and  if  grown  pretty  well  north,  can 
be  shipped  to  southern  markets  with  a  fair 
margin  of  profit. 


EEB-T1SWE  Aflf>  HARVEST 


VERDTCT  FOR  DEFENDANT. 
The  Only  Correct  Version  of  a  Histor¬ 
ical  Dialogue. 


“George,”  said  his  father,  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
“George,  some  one  has  cut  down  my  favor¬ 
ite  cherry  tree.  Do  you  know  anything 
anything  about  it?” 

Young  Washington  did  not  quail  before 
his  father’s  accusing  glance.  He  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eye,  and  an  expression 
of  honest  resolution  gleamed  in  the  clear 
eyes  and  frank  countenance. 

“My  father,”  he  said,  “I  will  not  deceive 
you.  I  do  know  something  about  it,  but 
that  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  You  have,  in 
effect,  charged  me  with  being  privy  to  the 
destruction  of  your  favorite  tree.  Now, 
the  question  is,  since  you  have  filed  in¬ 
formation  and  laid  this  charge  against  me, 
what  do  you  know  about  it?” 

“I  know  that  you  have  a  hatchet,”  re¬ 
plied  his  father  sternly.  “I  know  what  a 
boy  with  a  hatchet  is  liable  to  do.  I  know 
that  some  one  has  cut  down  my  favorite 
cherry  tree — ” 

“Stop  right  there,”  interrupted  the  future 
father  of  his  country.  “You  say  this  was 
your  tree?” 

“I  do.” 

“How  came  it  yours?” 

“I  planted  it.” 

‘  ‘Now,  sir,  are  you  certain  it  was  not  on 
this  farm  before  you  came  here  ? 

“No,  sir,  it  was  not.” 

“Then  why  did  you  say  so.” 

“Why  did  I  say  what?” 

“That’s  right;  evade,  quibble,  crawl  out 
of  it  somehow.  All  right.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  answer  a  fair,  plain,  simple  ques¬ 
tion  you  don’t  have  to-.” 

“But,  I  didn't  say  it  was  on  the  farm 
when  I  came  here.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  deny  it;  is  there  any 
other  retraction  you  would  like  to  make  ?” 

“I  don’t  retract  anything.  I  merely  de¬ 
clare  that  I  never  said  that  tree  was  on  the 
farm  when  I  came  here.” 

“Oh,  ’well,  father,  don’t  get  excited  and 
talk  loud.  You  may  go  back  on  your  en¬ 
tire  statement  if  you  wish.  Perhaps  you 


will  next  try  to  make  us  believe  that  this 
farm  wasn’t  here,  either,  when  you  came. 

“Why  of  course  it  was  here.  I  don’t — ” 

“Didn’t  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  it 
wasn’t?” 

“That  was  the  tree!” 

“Ah,  yes;  you  turn  it  off  on  the  tree  now. 
You’ve  been  talking  about  the  tree  all  this 
time,  then?” 

“Why,  certainly  I  have.” 

“Then  you  just  admitted  that  it  was 
here  when  you  came?” 

“No,  my  son;  that  was  the  farm.” 

“But  not  half  a  dozen  question  ago  you 
admitted  that.  You  said  in  these  very 
words,  ‘Why  of  course  it  was  here,’  did 
you  not  ?” 

“  I  said  those  wmrds,  but  I  was  speaking 
of  the  farm.” 

“And  yet  you  said  but  this  very  moment 
that  all  this  time  you  had  been  talking 
about  the  tree.  It  is  useless  to  continue 
this  examination.  My  father,  of  all  hu¬ 
man  vices  lying  is  the  commonest,  and  I 
doubt  not  it  is  the  worst.  It  blunts  our 
moral  sensibilities;  it  leads  us  to  distort 
and  exaggerate  simple  statements  of  facts ; 
it  blurs  our  powers  of  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion,  until  even  a  man  of  ordinary  scholar- 
ship  and  intellectual  development  is  un¬ 
able  to  tell  whether  he  is  talking  about  a 
farm  or  a  cherry  tree.  The  complaint  is 
dismissed.  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can 
even  establish  the  fact  that  you  ever  owned 
a  tree.  Go  to  the  nursery,  and  if  you  in¬ 
tend  planting  a  tree  in  the  place  of  the  one 
vou  imagine  you  have  lost,  you  had  better 
take  a  man  with  you  to  show  you  the 
ground,  lest  you  might  plant  the  tree  in 
your  hat.  You  may  go.” 

Sadly  the  old  man  turned  away,  but  he 
told  the  man  who  helped  him  plant  the 
new  tree  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  boys  he 
wouldn’t  let  another  one  of  them  study  law. 
— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Mark  Twain  on  Beecher’s  Farm¬ 
ing. 


Mr.  Beecher's  farm  consists  of  thirty- six 
acres,  and  is  carried  on  on  strict  scientfic 
principles.  He  never  puts  in  any  part  of  a 
crop  without  consulting  his  book.  He  plows 


and  reaps  and  digs  and  sows  according  to 
the  authorities— and  the  authorities  cost 
more  than  the  other  farming  implements 
do.  As  soon  as  the  library  is  complete  the 
farm  will  begin  to  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  But  book  farming  has  its  drawbacks. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  it  seemed  morally 
certain  that  the  hay  ought  to  be  cut,  the  hay 
book  could  not  be  found,  and  before  it  was 
found  it  was  too  late  and  the  hay  was  all 
spoiled.  Mr.  Beecher  raises  some  of  the 
finest  crops  of  wheat  in  the  country,  but  the 
unfavorable  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  it  and  its  market  value  after  it  is 
produced  has  interfered  considerably  with 
its  success  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  His 
special  weakness  is  hogs,  however.  He 
considers  hogs  the  best  game  a  farm  pro¬ 
duces.  He  buys  the  original  pig  for  $1.50, 
and  feeds  him  $40  worth  of  corn  and  then 
sells  him  for  about  $9.  This  is  the  only  crop 
he  ever  makes  any  money  on.  He  loses  on 
the  corn,  but  he  makes  $7.50  on  the  hog. 
He  does  not  mind  this,  because  he  never  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  anything  on  corn  anyway. 
And  any  way  it  turns  out,  he  has  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  raising  the  hog  anyhow,  whether 
he  gets  the  worth  of  him  or  not.  His  straw¬ 
berries  would  be  a  comfortable  success  if 

t 

the  robins  would  eat  turnips,  but  they 
won’t,  and  hence  the  difficulty. 

One  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  most  harassing  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  farming  operations  comes  of 
the  close  resemblance  of  different  sorts  of 
seeds  and  plants  to  each  other.  Two  years 
ago  his  far-sightedness  warned  him  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
watermelons,  and  therefore  he  put  in  a  crop 
of  twentj'-seven  acres  of  that  fruit.  But 
when  they  came  up  they  turned  out  to  be 
pumpkins,  and  a  dead  loss  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  his  crop 
goes  into  the  ground  the  most  promising 
sweet  potatoes,  and  com  os  up  the  infernal- 
est  carrots — though  I  never  heard  him  ex¬ 
press  it  in  just  that  way.  When  he  bought 
his  farm  he  found  one  egg  in  every  hen’s 
nest  on  the  place.  He  said  that  here  was 
just  the  reason  why  so  many  farmers  failed- 
they  scattered  their  forces  too  much;  con¬ 
centration  was  the  idea.  So  he  gathered 
those  eggs  together  and  put  them  all  under 
one  experienced  old  hen.  That  hen  roosted 


over  that  contract  night  and  day  for  eleven 
weeks,  under  the  anxious  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Beecher  himself,  but  she 
could  not  “phase”  those  eggs.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  those  infamous  porcelain 
things  which  are  used  by  ingenious  and 
fraudulent  farmers  as  “nest  eggs.’’  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Beecher’s  most  disastrous  ex¬ 
perience  was  the  time  he  tried  to  raise  an 
immense  crop  of  dried  apples.  He  planted 
$1,500  worth,  but  never  a  one  of  them 
sprouted.  He  has  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  the  matter  with  those  ap¬ 
ples, 

Mr.  Beecher’s  farm  is  not  a  triumph.  It 
would  be  easier  on  him  if  he  worked  it  on 
shares  with  some  one;  but  he  can  not  find 
anybody  who  is  willing  to  stand  half  the 
expense,  and  not  many  that  arc  able.  Still, 
persistence  in  any  case  is  bound  to  succeed. 
He  was  a  very  inferior  farmer  when  he  first 
began,  but  prolonged  and  unflinching  as¬ 
sault  upon  his  agricutural  difficulties  haa 
had  its  effect  at  last,  and  he  is  now  fast 
rising  from  affluence  to  poverty. 


Protecting  Peach  Trees  in  Winter. 


At  a  spring  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Horticultural  Society  the  protection 
of  peach  trees  in  winter,  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
struction  of  fruit  buds,  was  discussed  at 
length.  One  member  said  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  successfully  wintering  his  peach 
trees  by  trimming  them  late  in  the  fall  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
bent  down  and  the  tops  covered ;  these  trees 
were  raised  again  in  the  spirng.  A  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  grown  peaches  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  Wisconsin  stated  his  plan. 
After  the  trees  are  trimmed  in  autumn  the 
rows  are  covered  with  a  frame  on  which  is 
placed  a  layer  of  marsh  hay;  two  inches  of 
earth  are  thrown  over  the  hay.  This  meth¬ 
od  insures  their  wintering  safely.  Another 
successful  cultivator  preferred  evergreen 
branches  to  earth  for  covering,  but  he  lost 
a  part  of  his  fruit  when  the  murcury  went 
to  sixteen  degrees  below  zero.  One  member 
had  successfully  sheltered  his  trees  by  put¬ 
ting  shocks  of  corn  around  them.  The  pro¬ 
tection, to  be  efficient,  must  leave  the  space 
between  the  tree  and  ground  so  that  the 
warmth  may  come  up  from  below,  and  to 

this  end  the  tree  should  be  bent  down  as 
near  the  ground  as  practicable. 
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A  TOUCH  O’  NATUR’. 


I  tell  ye  Josh,  it  does  beat  Cain  and  all, 

The  way  folks  nowadays  will  cheat  and  lie 
To  get  along.  There's  that  'ere  patent  thing 
For  hatchin 'chickens— bought  it,  like  a  fool, 

Because  they  told  me  chickens  would  be  high 
This  spring;  the  agent  said  some  New  York  chaps 
Were  buyin’  of  ’em  up  to  ship  abroad. 

Well,  dura  me!  if  they  wouldn’t  be  too  high 
To  see,  if  we  depended  on  such  things. 

I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  forgiv  me,  Josh, 

For  all  the  in’ard  cussin’  that  I’ve  done, 

A-trying’  of  that  pesky  fraud.  Darn  me ! 

If  I  hain’t  worked  as  faithful  as  a  pair 
O’  three-year- olds,  and  lost  my  rest, 

And  sp’il'd  my  eggs,  and  wasted  ile  enough 
To  do  the  fam’ly  for  three  months  or  more, 

And,  Josh,  of  all  the  critters  ever  brought 
Into  a  sinful  world,  them  chickens  was  the  wus; 

I  knowed  ’twas  flyin’  right  in  natur’s  face, 

Straight  from  the  start;  but,  kind  o’  graspin’  like. 
A-thinkin’  of  them  chickens  shipped  abroad, 

I  parsevered,  and  saw  the  wicked  bus’ness  thro’. 

Of  all  tbe  knock-kneed,  cross-billed,  spider-toed, 
Ongainly  freaks  o'  natur’,  Josh,  them  birds 
Would  take  the  premium  anywhere.  Poor  things! 

I  hadn’t  nerve  to  see  ’em  suffer— some  of  ’em 
Was  blind  as  owls,  and  some  stood  on  their  heads, 
And  some  kept  settin’  down  as  tho’  they  felt 
Oncomf'table,  but  didn't  know  just  where. 

I  stood  it  for  a  week,  an  .  when,  one  night, 

The  patent  warmer  that  they  seli  to  raise  the  brood 
Got  hot,  and  drove  the  chickens  all  out  doors, 

I  got  hot  to.  For  there  thejr  stood,  poor  tilings! 

All  huddled  up  like  sheep,  a-shiverin’  and  lookin’blue 
And  cold,  as  tho’  they  couldn't  understand 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  fizzin'  thing 
They  called  their  blessed  mother,  and  I  vowed 
I’d  put  an  end  on’t,  and  I  did. 

By  George ! 

An  old  red  hen  is  good  enough  for  me, 

And  good  enough  for  anybody  that’s  got  sense ; 

And,  Joshua,  just  paste  this  in  your  hat: 

The  man  that's  made  improvement  on  the  ways 
O’  natur’ — patented — and  tries  to  palm 
The  thing  on  you,  pays  you  no  compliment, 

But  takes  you  for  the  greenest  gol  darned  fool 
That  ever  tried  to  suck  a  chiny  egg.  That's  me ! 

C.  R.  D. ,  in  The  Issue. 


Cereus  Orandiflorus. 

SEE  FRONTISPIECE. 


Herewith  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
fine  illustration  of  a  two-year-old  plant 
grown  in  a  six-inch  pot.  It  is  remarkable 
the  growth  these  cactus  will  make  in  one 
season  if  well  attended  to  and  fed  weekly 
with  some  liquid  manure.  This  plant  was 


started  from  a  two-inch  cutting, in  July,  1882, 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  they 
will  not  bloom  until  three  years  old,  this  one 
bloomed  on  July  4th,  1883,  when  really  not 
one  vear  old.  At  this  date,  June  15th,  it  has 
still  twelve  buds  on  it,  several  more  having 
bloomed  this  season.  All  side  shoots  have 
been  cut  off  and  the  plant  allowed  to  grow 
to  a  single  stem:  which  has  now  reached  a 
length  of  fifteen  feet,  and  is  trained  along 
the  rafters  of  the  conservatory  in  which  it 
grows.  This  gives  it  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun,  and  allows  the  new  growth  to  ripen 
quickly  and  get  strong,  some  parts  of  the 
stem  measuring  actually  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  circumference.  There  is  a  great- 
pleasure  derived  from  watching  the  buds 
when  they  appear.  An  amateur  and  lover 
of  flowers  appreciates  this  more  than  a  flor¬ 
ist.  At  first  certain  parts  of  the  stem  will 
swell  and  gradually  open,  then  a  little  wooly 
tuft  appears;  this  may  be  a  bud  or  it  may  be 
a  new  shoot,  and  several  days  may  elapse 
before  this  point  is  settled  satisfactorily. 

The  grower  of  the  plant  herewith  illustra¬ 
ted,  thinks  it  is  best  to  remove  all  new  shoots 
formed  while  the  plant  has  buds  on;  this 
seems  to  give  vigorous  growth  to  the  latter. 
On  many  plants  the  buds  will  dry  up  and 
not  expand  at  all.  This  has  been  attributed 
by  some  to  the  hot  sun,  and  therefore  many 
advise  shading  the  bud  by  covering  with 
paper.  An  envelope  cut  in  half  and  simply 
hung  on  the  bud  will  answer  very  well. 

It  will  sometimes  take  a  bud  a  month  be¬ 
fore  opening,  and  care  must  be  taken  when 
it  gets  to  be  about  six  inches  long  and  gets 
lighter  in  color  towards  the  end,  for  many 
a  flower  opens  before  the  owner  is  aware  of 
it,  or  while  he  is  sound  asleep.  Generally 
they  begin  to  open  at  about  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  it  do  so.  Really  you  can  see  it  move 
and  expand — grow  as  it  were — and  when 
fully  opened  the  perfume  is  delicious.  The 
shape  of  the  flower  can  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  our  engraving,  the  color  being  a 
creamy  white  inside,  while  the  outside  varies 
from  white  to  reddish  browm,  according  to 
varieties. 

The  flower  will  only  remain  open  from 
four  to  six  hours;  then  it  gradually  closes 
and  remains  so.  Some  people  complain  be- 
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cause  they  do  not  bloom  in  day  time  or  open 
more  than  once.  Were  it  so,  the  Night¬ 
blooming  Cereus  would  be  a  common  thing, 
and  attract  but  little  attention.  But  as  it  is, 
people  will  flock  to  see  it  and  go  in  ecstasies 
about  it.  Storekeepers  are  anxious  to  get 
them,  and  advertise  their  blooming  to  at¬ 
tract  visitors,  and  perhaps  customers. 

On  very  strong  plants  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  flowers  will  open  in  a  season,  although 
the  sight  of  one  flower  will  well  repay  the 
little  trouble  (or  pleasure)  to  raise  the  plant, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage.  If  you  get  a  cutting  tie  it  to  a 
small  plant  stake,  about  three  inches  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  stake,  and  insert  this  in 
a  three-inch  pot  filled  with  clean  sand.  Let 
the  cutting  just  touch  the  sand,  and  not  be 
buried  in  it.  Roots  will  soon  form,  and 
afterwards  a  new  shoot  will  appear.  You 
may  then  shake  the  sand  out  and  replace  it 
with  good,  rich  soil  mixed  with  a  little  mor¬ 
tar  or  ashes,  one-fourth  sand  and  one-fourtli 
manure.  In  about  eight  days  set  your  plant 
in  tuefull  sun,  water[it  well,  and  let*it  grow 
until  cold  weather.  Gradually  withhold 
water,  and  during  winter  let  it  remain  in 
a  very  sunny  place  indoors  where  it  will 
not  freeze.  If  this  place  is  very  dry,  water 
your  plant  about  once  a  week.  (This  is  the 
prescribed  rule,  although  the  plant  wre  illus¬ 
trate  received  water  regularly  all  winter, 
being  placed  among  a  lot  of  others.) 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  when  growth 
begins,  water  may  be  given  more  freely, 
and  the  plant  may  be  shifted  to  a  lager  pot, 
where  it  can  remain  for  several  years.  As 
it  increases  in  size,  a  suitable  trellis  should 
be  made  for  tying  the  branches  to;  two  or 
three  stakes  will  answer  very  well  also.  No 
pruning  required  and  no  insects  to  trouble 
it.  If  grown  in  a  greenhouse  it  may  be 
placed  against  a  wall,  to  which  it  will  fasten 
itself  with  the  many  small  roots  emitted 
from  the  stems. 

We  have  said  much  more  about  the  Night¬ 
blooming  Cereus  than  we  intended  to  at 
first;  but  it  is  such  a  handsome  and  attract¬ 
ive  plant  that  we  encourage  every  one  of  our 
readers  to  get  a  few  plants  or  cuttings,  and 
we  believe  that  after  they  bloom  they  will 
appreciate  our  advice.  We  nearly  forgot  to 
say  that  sometimes  the  flowers  will  measure 


over  twelve  inches  across,  and  yet  the  plant 
takes  up  less  space  than  that. — From  Far m 
and  Garden  for  July. 


Bliss’s  New  Peas. 


At  the  exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Horticul¬ 
tural  society  in  Boston,  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  July,  an  unusually  large  attendance  and 
an  extra  good  show  was  reported.  “In  the 
vegetable  department  the  most  noticeable 
exhibit  was  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  of  New 
York,  of  vines  of  Bliss’s  Abundance  and 
Bliss’s  Everbearing  peas.  One  of  the  former 
bore  seventy-one  pods,  and  one  of  the  latter 
seventy-five,  the  product  in  each  case,  of  a 
single  seed.  Of  these  new  peas  the  first 

has  the  advantage  of  earliness,  while  the 
second  is  one  of  the  latest  bearing  varieties 
yet  introduced.  The  Society’s  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons  for 
these  valuble  additions  to  our  list  of  garden 
vegetables.  The  display  of  other  seasonaole 
vegetables  was  excellent  in  quality ,  though 
somewhat  limited  as  to  quantity.” 
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“IHUSTERBD  OUT,” 


There’s  a  lonely  grave  in  Virginia. 

And  a  nameless  sleeper  there, 

That  fell  when  the  tide  of  battle 
Rolled  over  the  land  so  fair, 

No  costly  marble  marks  the  spot 
Where  he  fell  ‘mid  war’s  stern  rout, 

But  a  rough  hewn  cross  and  the  simple  words 
“A  soldier  mustered  out.” 

There  are  graves  in  the  ‘‘Old  Dominion,” 

Where  her  heroes  are  at  rest, 

And  piles  of  bronze  and  marble 
Stand  above  each  sleeper’s  breast; 

But  none  are  there  among  them  all 
That  fleck  her  hills  about 
With  a  tomb  so  grandly  simple 
As  that  soldier’s  “mustered  out.  ” 

It  stands  in  its  solemn  beauty 
By  the  ever  moaning  sea. 

And  the  passing  schooner  proudly  float* 

The  flag  he  died  to  free. 

The  white-capped  billows  bow  their  heads, 

And  all  the  waters  shout 
And  fling  their  foam-wieaths  ’round  the  grave 
Where  he  sleeps, '  ‘mustered  out.  ” 

These  waters  on  that  dreadful  day 
Had  seen  him  fighting  fall 
And  mingling  with  the  battle’s  smoke 
Had  made  the  soldier’s  pall. 

No  arms  reversed,  no  muffled  drum, 

But  shot  and  groan  and  shout— 

These  were  the  sounds  that  filled  the  air 
When  he  was  “mustered  out.” 

No  music  of  soft  requiems, 

No  church-bells  tolling  low, 

But  clash  of  arms  and  cannon’s  boom, 

When  he  was  called  to  go. 

His  shroud  a  blood-stained,  tattered  flag, 

His  hymn  the  victor’s  shout. 

His  knell,  “Cumberland’s”  last  gun; 

When  he  was  “mustered  out.” 

All  heroes  sleep  not  ’neath  tall  shafts, 

Nor  monuments  of  stone; 

For  many  graves  are  marked,  alas! 

With  one  short  word,  “Unknown;” 

They  sleep,  who  fought  as  brave  as  those 
For  whom  the  millions  shout. 

Till  the  Lord  of  battles  gave  command 
And  they  were  “mustered  out.” 

But  He  who  marks  the  sparrow’s  fall 
Knows  where  each  hero  lies, 

And  humble  blood  for  justice  shed 
By  him  is  not  despised. 

And  when  in  the  last  reveille, 

The  dead  ranks  throng  about, 

Foremost  among  the  just  shall  stand 
Those  soldiers  “mustered  out.” 

—Selected. 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh,” 


The  Farmer’s  Boy. 


To  educate  boys  so  that  they  may  acquire 
no  dislike  for  the  farm  is  a  matter  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  anxiety  to  many  farmers.  In  fact,  this 
is  one  of  the  knotty  problems  of  farming. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  our  boys  are  con¬ 
tinually  becoming  more  and  more  averse 
to  the  farm.  Assuming  this  statement  t® 
be  true  the  outlook  is  indeed  a  gloomy  one. 
Under  such  conditions  days  of  utter  de¬ 
generacy  must  be  rapidly  approaching  and 
inevitable  ruin  waits  upon  our  country.  It 
is  singular  enough  that  this  fatal  delusion 
has  become  so  common  among  the  farming 
oommunity.  And  yet  those  who  hold  so 
tenaciously  to  this  idea  must  be  ready  to 
admit  that  our  native  farming  population 
is  increasing.  The  vexed  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  occupation  of  the  farmer’* 
boy  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  two 
queries:  How  shall  we  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  them  all 
on  the  farm  ’? 

The  first  question  demands  an  individual 
answer  to  every  boy.  The  parents  should 
know  best  how  to  win  their  sons  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  occupation.  I  have  known 
many  young  men  who  have  left  the  farm 
when  they  became  of  age,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  reasons  why  some  of  them  left  it. 
Most  of  them  saw  too  many  hours  of  work 
in  the  day.  and  too  many  days  of  work  in 
the  year,  to  make  the  farm  an  attractive 
home.  It  was  not  the  hard  work  especially, 
but  the  never-ceasing  routine  from  sunrise 
till  dark,  from  January  till  December,  with 
not  a  pleasant  hour  for  a  book,  a  sport  or  a 
rest.  They  were  content  to  work  in  a 
shop,  to  do  a  variety  of  work  requiring 
hard  labor,  but  where  certain  hours  of  each 
day  were  their  own.  It  is  a  very  injurious 
notion,  entertained  by  many  farmers,  that 
there  is  no  time  on  the  farm  for  study  or 
pastime.  I  now  recall  with  p leasure  a  few 
farmers,  among  whom  my  father  is  one, 
who  always  take  a  delight  in  having  the 
last  chore  done  before  sunset.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  reflect  that  these  farmers  are 
among  the  thriftiest  I  ever  knew.  It  was 
on  such  farms,  where  a  long  nooning  was 
the  practice  in  the  hot  days  and  where  a 


half-day  all  “one’s  own”  was  a  frequent 
gift,  that  I  have  known  boys  to  improve 
their  time  in  reading,  studying  or  in  work¬ 
ing  for  themselves.  Much  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  in  fact  a  good  education,  com¬ 
bined  with  contentment,  I  have  known  to 
be  obtained  in  this  manner.  If  the  parents 
did  not  themselves  enjoy  the  pursuits  of 
the  boys,  they  did  not  discourage  them  if 
their  efforts  were  praiseworthy.  Every 
boy,  too,  has  a  feeling  that  he  wants  some¬ 
thing  of  his|own — a  garden,  a  horse,  a  few 
sheep,  a  carriage,  a  little  library,  of  which 
he  has  full  possession. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  the  boys, 
of  giving  them  a  frequent  holiday,  of  con¬ 
versing  with  them  as  if  you  were  once  a 
boy,  of  making  home  attractive  inside  and 
out,  in  short,  of  making  them  feel  as  if 
something  depends  upon  them,  are  subjects 
often  enough  discussed.  But  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  farmers’  boys  should  become 
farmers  ?  Or,  is  it  indeed,  the  best  thing 
for  agriculture  that  they  should  do  so? 
Leaving  out  those  who  have  a  natural  dis¬ 
like  for  the  farm,  it  is  evident  that  farming 
itself  would  be  the  loser  if  none  of  its  sons 
followed  the  law  or  science,  The  farmer’s 
boy  always  carries  with  him  his  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  farm.  Being  himself  “out 
of  the  profession,”  he  wields  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  in  behalf  of  agriculture  than  a 
farmer  of  equal  ability.  The  rights  of 
farmers  would  receive  much  less  attention 
than  they  do  if  the  occupation  had  no 
friends  outside  its  own  community.  An 
influential  man  in  sympathy  with  the  farm, 
be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  prop  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  any 
country.  We  should  in  the  same  manner 
expect  more  science  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
farmer  from  scientists  bred  upon  the  farm. 
Agriculture  is  so  composite  in  its  nature, 
its  sympathies  and  resources  are  so  many 
and  so  varied,  that  it  draws  support  from 
many  diverse  sources,  and  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  control  these  sources  de¬ 
pends  its  power  and  its  influence. — L.  H. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  in  American  Cultivator. 

Flour  Barrels  for  Apples. 


In  our  locality  and  we  believe  in  a  major¬ 


ity  of  locations  it  would  be  thought  down¬ 
right  dishonesty  to  deliver  less  than  bush¬ 
els  for  a  barrel  of  either  apples  or  potatoes. 
Yet  Western  New  York  has  for  some  time 
been  noted  for  its  small  fruit  barrels.  From 
the  following  wdiich  we  find  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer  it  appears  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  reform  in  that  direction: 

“Stirred  up  by  recent  articles  in  the  home 
and  foreign  papers,  the  fruit  buyers  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  have  held  a  meeting  at  Lock- 
port,  at  which  they  declared  their  intention 
of  purchasing  apples  this  season  only  when 
put  up  in  barrels  as  large  as  flour  brrrels; 
Whereupon  the  growers  have  circulated 
and  are  signing  a  document  to  the  effects 
that  as  the  laws  of  that  State  regulate  the 
size  of  apple  barrels  at  100  quarts  capacity , 
it  would  be  both  unwise  and  unjust  to  apple 
growers,  and  ruinous  to  barrel  manufact¬ 
urers  and  persons  who  have  barrels  on  hand, 
to  submit  to  this  requirement  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  that  therefore  they  will  continue 
to  use  the  small  barrel.  For  all  that,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  individual  farmers  who  will  break 
over  this  agreement,  and  pack  their  apples 
properly  in  full  sized  barrels,  will  make  the 
most  money  out  of  it  in  the  long  run.  The 
world  is  growing  smaller  every  year,  as 
people  are  brought  closer  together  by  the 
increase  of  facilites  for  transportation,  and 
consumers  are  not  obliged  to  buy  apples  or 
anything  else  near  home,  but  can  look 
through  the  markets  of  a  whole  continent, 
until  they  find  where  they  can  get  the 
most  for  their  money.  Packers  who  attempt 
to  make  an  extra  profit  by  under  measure 
or  weight,  are  getting  to  be  looked  upon 
very  much  as  those  who  adulterate  their 
goods,  a  pr  actice  against  which  the  world 
is  beginning  to  kick” 


It  is  better  to  kill  yourself  with  overwork 
than  with  over-indulgence,  bnt  best  to  avoid 
both. 

He  who  can  rejoice  over  the  misfortunes 
of  others  need  not  tell  me  that  he  is  a  happy 
and  comfortable  man. 

A  place  for  everything  and  all  things  in 
their  places,  has  saved  a  deal  of  trouble: 
and  a  time  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  time,  brings  comfort  and  peace. 
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would  “follow  copy”  they  might  help  us 
greatly  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  public 
a  good  turn  by  showing  where  to  get  the 
best  cabbage  seeds. 


Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 

FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  Tl  LLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
Advertising  Rates,  Cents  Per  Line. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  V.,  NO.  IX.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXXV. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1884. 

This  magazine  is  published  monthly 
and  mailed  regularly  to  those  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  it  from  having  complied  with  the 
following  terms:  First,  the  payment  of 
50  cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  us 
or  to  one  of  our  agents:  Second  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1.00  for  four  subscriptions:  Third, 
every  person  who  patronizes  our  Seed  De¬ 
partment  to  the  amount  of  $2  00  or  more, 
is  entitled  to  one  year’s  subscription  free. 
When  a  subscriber's  time  is  out  his  name 
is  taken  from  our  books,  and  if  he  desires 
to  receive  it  longer  he  must  renew.  The 
above  terms  are  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford 
to  any  one.  Our  own  brother  should  not 
expect  better  terms.  It  is  your  business  to 
see  that  you  comply  with  these  terms  if 
you  desire  to  receive  the  magazine.  We 
shall  send  it  to  nobody  as  a  “friendly  to¬ 
ken.”  “There  is  no  friendship  in  business,” 
and  we  publish  this  magazine  as  a  business 
enterprise.  If  it  fails  to  come  to  you  reg¬ 
ularly,  consider  it  your  fault,  not  ours. 

Cabbage  Shows.  In  a  private  letter 
one  of  our  Plant  Agents  in  the  west  writes. 

“I  have  just  made  my  first  exhibit  of 
Cabbages  and  Tomatoes.  I  showed  Wake¬ 
field,  Henderson’s  and  Fottler’s.  They 
were  placed  in  a  large  window  with  a  card 
in  large  print  with  name  of  variety  on 
each  pile,  and  a  large  card  in  the  center 
with  my  name  on  as  grower,  and 

‘FROM  TILLINGHAST’S  PUGET  SOUND  SEEDS,' 
under.  The  cabbages  were  very  large, 
almost  double  the  size  of  any  others  on  the 
market,  and  attracted  great  attention  from 
the  passers  by.” 

That  is  just  the  way  to  do  it.  If  hund¬ 
reds  of  our  friends  in  different  sections 


Extra  Seed  Wheat.  We  «have  care- 
lully  watched  the  Martin’s  Amber  wheat 
for  two  years,  and  it  has  both  seasons  yield¬ 
ed  far  ahead  of  any  other  variety  in  our 
neighborhood.  With  common  field  usage 
here  on  old  land  it  has  returned  a  plump 
thirty- five  bushels  per  acre.  We  know  of 
no  variety  we  would  sooner  sow  for  profit 
than  it.  See  advertisement  of  our  towns¬ 
man,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bailey,  on  second  cover 
page,  and  if  you  are  going  to  buy  seed 
send  him  an  order.  You  will  be  fairly  and 
liberally  dealt  with. 


‘Must  for  Greens.”  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  country  people  go  without  Spinach 
because  they  neglect  to  sow  ic  at  the  proper 
time,  which  is  in  the  month  of  September. 
Then  in  spring  the  women  scour  the  fields 
and  road- sides  hunting  for  Dandelions  and 
Narrow  Dock,  which,  not  only  are  scarce, 
but  form  very  poor  substitutes  for  Spinach 
greens  when  obtained.  Spinach  seed  is 
plenty  and  cheap.  We  will  send  the  pop¬ 
ular  Round  Leaved  variety  in  lots  of  five 
pounds  or  more  by  express  at  25  cents  per 
pound. 

New  Cabbage  Seeds.  We  have  just 
secured  the  largest  and  finest  crop  of  cab¬ 
bage  seeds  we  have  ever  handled.  Grown 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  from  the 
best  seed  stock  procurable,  and  only  per- 
fect  heads  allowed  to  seed,  it  ought,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  will,  give  every  planter 
abundant  satisfaction.  Now  there  would 
be  great  gain  in  several  important  points  if 
each  of  our  friends  and  patrons  who  intends 
purchasing  of  us  for  either  this  fall,  or  next 
spring’s  use,  would  give  us  his  order  at 
once.  Of  course  you  may  not  know  just 
how  much  you  may  need,  but  you  can  ap¬ 
proximate  this  much  closer  than  we  can 
calculate  how  much  you  are  all  going  to 
demand  of  us  during  the  next  six  months. 
And  as  we  desire  to  sell  to  the  trade,  only 
reserving  enough  for  our  retail  business, 
it  is  very  important  that  we  estimate  quite 
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closely.  If  you  will  give  us  your  orders 
this  month  you  will  be  sure  of  it  with  no 
delay  which  may  occur  if  you  wait  till  you 
want  it.  It  will  be  a  positive  gain  to  you, 
except  that  you  lose  the  interest  of  your 
money  invested  for  a  few  extra  weeks.  To 
more  than  compensate  you  for  this  we  will 
offer  special  low  rates  on  applicatiori  to 
any  one  who  can  use  upwards  of  one  pound 
of  any  variety,  and  who  will  give  us  his 
order  this  month.  It  will  pay  you  to  note 
and  accept  this  offer. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  We  now 
have  about  five  hundred  “Plant  Agents,” 
established  at  various  points,  to  grow  and 
sell  cabbage  plants  and  take  orders  for  our 
superior  cabbage  and  other  seeds,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Seed  Time  and  Harvest.  In 
addition  to  most  liberal  terms  on  all  such 
orders,  we  give  them  full  instructions  for 
successfully  growing  and.  selling  plants,  so 
complete  that  no  one  need  fail.  There  are 
still  thousands  of  good  locations  unoccu¬ 
pied.  and  we  will  now,  for  a  limited  time, 
offer  to  send  to  the  first  person  who  will 
remit  to  us  Five  Dollars,  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  a  certificate  of  agency  for  his 
town,  complete  instruction  books  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  grow  plants  successfully,  and 
two  pounds  of  first- class  cabbage  seeds.  A 
list  of  the  agents  already  appointed  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  question  any  of  them  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  our  instructions  and  superiority 
of  our  cabbage  seeds. 


Time  and  Harvest  on  my  paying  list,  and 
I  shall  use  it  again,” — Mr.  Howard  Nich¬ 
olas,  Etters,  Pa.,  [Bee-Keepers’  Supplies] 
writes:  “I  was  well  pleased  with  my  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
I  received  more  inquiries  from  it  than  from 
any  of  the  Bee  Journals,” — Mr.  John  G. 
Bigharb,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  [Fancy  Stock] 
writes:  I  have  found  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  an  excellent  channel  through  which 
to  reach  intelligent  buyers.  My  stock  is 
now  reduced  as  low  as  I  care  to  have  it, 
otherwise  I  should  certainly  continue  my 
card,” — Messrs.  J.  F.  Mader  &  Co.,  [Card 
and  Novelty  Dealers.]  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
writes:  “We  find  that  Seed  Time  and 
Harvest  is  the  best  advertising  medium  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  tried.  We  will  favor 
you  with  a  longer  advertisement  soon,” — 
Mr.  J.  L.  Borden,  Mickleton,  N.  J.,  [Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes]  writes:  “The  advertise¬ 
ment  brought  me  many  orders  for  potato 
seed.” — R.  L.  Watkins,  [Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau]  Prospect,  Ohio,  writes: 
“Your  paper  is  a  first  class  paying  medium, 
this  was  proven  to  us  by  our  own  adver¬ 
tisement  last  winter.” — Mr.  Geo.  F.  Miller, 
[Breeder  of  High-Class  Poultry]  Justus, 
Pa.,  writes:  “I  consider  Seed-'Iime  and 
Harvest  one  of  the  best  advertising  medi¬ 
ums  for  poultry  men.  A  three-line  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  and  Pekin 
Ducks  brought  me  nearly  as  many  orders 
as  a  much  larger  advertisement  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  Poultry  magazines.” 


Advertising'  in  S.-T.  and  H.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  extracts  from  letters 
written  us  by  numerous  pleased  patrons  of 
our  advertising  department  in  last  month’s 
issue,  the  following  additional  testimony 
has  come  to  our  notice: 

—Mr.  A.  Blanc,  Philadelphia,  [Engraver] 
writes :  “Seed-Time  and  Harvest  must 
reach  all  over  the  world,  for  the  other  day 
I  received  an  order  from  a  party  in  New 
Zealand  who  mentioned  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest,” — Mr.  G.  M.  T.  Johnson,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “In  my  advertising 
I  calculate  to  know  about  how  much  each 
paper  pays  me,  and  about  how  much  each 
gets  into  me,  for  some  do  it.  I  find  Seed- 


PTRAi™ 

8  JAMES  VICK40c.  perdoz.  „ 

(by  mail.)  By  Express,  per  100,  $1.00;  per  | 
1000,  $6.00.  Other  best  market  varieties,  Sharpless, 
Boyden's  No.  30,  Bidwell  and  others,  50  per  100,  or  $3 
per  1000  by  express.  Warranted  true  to  name. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  Cutlibert  Raspberry  for 
the  Fall  Trade.  EDGAR  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  N.  J. 
9 —  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

1833.  1884. 

POMONA  NURSERIES. 

-PARRY  STRAWBERRY- 

A  seedling  of  Jersey  Queen,  vigorous 
grower,  perfect  flower,  very  productive, 
most  beutiful  bright  color,  large  size, 
highest  in  flavor  and  firm.  Best  for 

_  Market  or.  Family  use. 

MAKLBOKO;  the  largest  early  Raspberry! 

WILSON,  JR;  the  largest  early  Blackberryl 
Heudquarsers  for  Kieffer  Hybrid  Pears. 

A  complete  list  of  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  &c,  Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY, 

8-10  Parry  P.  ©.,  N.  J, 
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cannot  be  excelled. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Your  advice 
in  raising  plants  cannot  be  excelled  I  nev¬ 
er  saw  seed  come  up  better  than  yours  did, 
and  I  think  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
gardening  ought  to  subscribe  for  your  paper, 
Seed  Time  and  Harvest.  Truly  Yours, 

T.  R.  Riggs. 

FROM  AGENCY  888. 

Springdale,  Kansas,  June  9,  1881. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Certificate 
of  agency  No.  888,  Instruction  Book,  Seeds 
&c.,  came  duly  to  hand.  Seeds  germinated 
O.  K.,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not 
plant  more  largely  as  I  have  the  plant  trade 
in  my  grip. 

After  following  your  directions  in  regard 
to  ti  e  subject  mentioned  on  last  page  of 
your  Instruction  Book,  last  two  lines,  I 
cooked  my  fish  on  the  banks  of  the  noble 
Walnut,  seasoning  them  with  hunger  and  a 
little  admixture  of  sodium  chloride,  Golden 
Dawn  Pepper  pickle,  cayenne,  celery  seed 
and  smoke  from  the  primitive  broiling  fa¬ 
cilities  well  known  to  the  ex-Fed.  and  Con- 
fed.  during  the  “late  unpleasantness.” 

I  expect  to  establish  a  seed  trade  here  and 
wish  to  lay  the  foundations  substantially. 
I  am  uncertain  in  regard  to  several  points. 
Please  send  me  samples  of  the  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  circulars,  posters,  &c.  After  an  exam¬ 
ination  I  can  tell  what  wilj  be  of  use  to  me 
and  order  intelligently. 

Of  course  I  shall  strive  to  do  something 
with  your  most  practical  little  monthly, — 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest — in  what  way  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  Yours  truly. 

Samuel  Worthington. 

twenty  per  cent,  ahead. 

Warfield,  Ky.,  June  15,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — The  cabbage 
seed  you  sent  me  of  the  “P.  S.”  was  the 
largest  specimen  of  cabbage  seed  I  ever 
saw;  and  the  plants  produced  by  them  is 
a  marvel  to  my  neighbors  and  a  wonder  to 
me.  Stem  one  inch  in  diameter  at  this 
point,  as  to  their  future  I  cannot  say,  but 
will  write  you  a  history  of  them  when  they 
mature.  I  distributed  600  plants  with  my 
friends  and  told  them  that  they  might  have 


them  gratis  as  a  commendation  of  the  seed 
and  Seedsman,  Isaac  F  Tillingl  ast.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  all  to  purchase  seed  of  the  Puget 
Sound  brand.  I  am  proud  of  the  result  of 
the  seed  obtained  of  you,  they  are  twenty 
per  cent,  ahead  of  any  other  Seedman’s 
seed.  No  check  in  the  growth  bjr  trans¬ 
planting.  Yours  Truly,  William  Mead. 

NEVER  SAW  BETTER  PLANTS. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  July  8,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast :  As  I  have  mislaid 
your  questions  in  regard  to  the  plant  sales, 
&c.,  I  will  try  to  answer  them  from  mem¬ 
ory.  First,  I  have  sold  50,000  cabbage 
plants,  and  a  finer  lot  I  never  saw  than 
your  seed  produced,  so  clean  and  full  of 
vitality,  and  the  per  cent,  of  culls  was  so 
small  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  And 
I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the 
instructions  you  sent  me,  that  I  lost  all  the 
plants  I  had  started  by  the  fleas,  before  I 
received  your  little  book  of  Instructions  te 
Agents.  But  on  using  your  preventatives 
and  following  your  instructions  closely,  I 
raised  the  fine  lot  I  have  spoken  of.  Your 
Posters^were  the  best  advertisement  that 
could  be  sent  out,  and  brought  me  a  good 
trade,  as  I  have  sold  more  plants  this  year 
than  any  other.  Yours  Respectfully, 

E.  J.  Hollister. 


Send  25c  for  the  Great  German  System  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

A  TFikJT©  f  Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washing- 
Si  A  I  krt  I  v  ■  ton,  D,  C.  No  pay  asked  for 
patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  guide. -11 


AGENTS 


WANTED  TO  SELL 

my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 
Catalogue.  Free.  G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III* 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  W 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents, 
12tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE.  Warren,  Indiana. 


SCENT  SHEET  MUSIC  C 

We  have  over  2000 pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru-  ■■ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  ll 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rubbed 

STAMPS.  g| 
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AGENTS  WANTED ! 

Your  name  and  large  - 

canvassing  outfit  for  mmi&Cn 
F,  W.  MAXS0N,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


PPAIDIP  PLEASING  PETS 

rriMircic.  UUUd  easily^ tamed. 

Hundreds  of  TEXAN  WONDERS,— Animal,  Vege- 
tableOMinerah  Write  for  prices  and  description, 
H.  BLEDSOE.  Box  142,  Colorado  City,  Texas, 


HARD  TO  TELL  HOW  LARGE  THEY  WILL 

GROW. 

Boonsboro,  Ark.  July  14,  1684. 

Dear  Sir: — As  you  required  those  who  or¬ 
dered  your  plant  instructions  and  Puget 
Sound  cabbage  seed  to  let  you  know  how 
Mi ey  are  pleased  with  them.  I  ordered  too 
late  to  do  anything  at  the  plant  business 
this  year,  as  most  of  my  neighbors  had 
plants  ready  for  setting  out  before  I  got 
my  seeds;  but  I  prepared  a  bed  and  sowed 
the  early  cabbage  seed,  which  came  up  in 
four  days,  I  pushed  them  by  watering,  and 
good  care,  anc^soon  had  plants  ready  for 
the  garden;  although  we  have  not  had  a 
good  rain  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks  my  cab¬ 
bage  is  ready  for  the  table  far  ahead  of  any 
I  have  seen  which  had  a  month’s  start. 
Some  heads  are  as  large  as  a  man’s  hat- 
crown  now,  (July  14,)  and  with  a  ground- 
soaking  rain  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  how 
large  they  will  grow.  I  put  my  late  cabbage 
out  July  5,  in  dry  ground.  I  dug  a  hole, 
watered  it,  and  set  the  plants;  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  drew  dry  earth  about  them,  and  with 
one  watering  since  are  growing  finely. 

Truly  Yours,  J.  D.  Wilbur. 

DID  NOT  HAVE  ENOUGH  PLANTS. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1884. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  As  one  of 
your  Agents  I  thought  I  would  report  to 
you  my  progress  in  the  plant  and  seed  busi¬ 
ness  up  to  the  present.  The  cabbage  seeds 
I  received  from  you  with  my  outfit,  came 
up  remarkably  quick  and  have  made  a  very 
rapid  growth,  and  have  produced  as  fine 
stocky  plants  as  I  ever  grew.  About  five 
years  since  I  discovered  a  preparation  which 
I  compound  that  gives  to  my  plants  a  great 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots  and  a  stocky 
growth,  which,  with  your  seeds,  makes 
them  extra  fine.  My  plants  have  been 
gaining  a  reputation  ever  since  I  used  this 
preparation  on  my  seed  beds.  I  now  have 
the  greater  part  of  my  plants  closed  out 
for  the  season.  I  have  been  selling  fine 
tomato,  pepper,  tobacco,  cauliflower,  cab¬ 
bage,  turnip  and  celery  plants  on  the  road 
by  running  one  wagon.  I  want  to  run  two 
or  three  plant  and  seed  wagons  next  year 
from  the  first  of  the  season  through,  if  I 
live.  My  plants  have  all  been  extra  fine, 
and  take  well  among  my  customers.  I 


notice  by  correspondence  from  you  that 
your  early  cabbage  plants  were  killed 
by  the  frost  of  May  29th.  I  managed 
to  protect  mine — but  found  it  a  great  deal 
of  labor — by  covering  the  beds  with  hay 
and  other  material.  Another  season  I  think 
I  shall  engage  more  largely  than  ever  in 
the  plant  and  seed  business,  and  I  shall 
want  to  order  seeds  largely  from  you;  of 
course  I  grow  a  great  many  plants,  but  not 
enough  for  my  local,  retail  trade.  I  am 
also  engaged  in  market  gardening,  and  any 
seeds  that  I  recommend,  people  are  quite 
apt  to  think  must  be  about  right  and  seem 
to  have  confidence  in  them.  I  can  create 
a  demand  for  seeds  such  as  will  help  to  fill 
large  orders  from  you,  to  furnish  and  sup¬ 
ply  among  my  customers,  by  beginning 
early  in  March  and  canvassing  the  territory 
thoroughly  on  the  road.  Please  make  me 
liberal  terms  for  packets  and  printed  seed 
circuars,  and  it  will  help  both  of  us,  as  the 
more  seeds  I  retail,  the  larger  wholesale  or¬ 
ders  I  shall  favor  you  with.  I  am  desirous 
of  building  up  a  large  plant  and  seed  busi¬ 
ness,  and  with  a  little  assistance  and  good 
seeds  I  know  I  can.  Respectfully, 

Franklin  D.  Austin. 


SOLD 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT 

by  watchmakers.  By  mail25c.  Circnla-s 
lree.  J.  S.  Birch  A  Co..  38  Dev  St..  N.  Y 


/'IT  T\  10  Foreign  Coins,  all  different. ..  25c. 

$133  in  Confederate  Money....  20c. 

Premium  Coin  Book .  13c. 

O.g.  L.  FANCHER,  West  Winsted,  a. 


i  B  CCC  Qje  Time,  Wages  and 
R  I  v  I  I  CL  *\  O  Expense  Book,  for 

all  workers.  Sample  by  mail,  15  cts ;  2  copies,  25  cts. 
Sample  dozen.  $1.00.  The  trade  supplied. 

*  J.  II.  HOFFER,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample,  5c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Our  Happy  Home  Magazine  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  every  two  months,  at  25  cents  per  year.  It  is  full 
of  home  talks  and  the  ways  to  make  home  pleasant. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  copy. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
&c.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg* 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co. ,  O. 
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SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


SLOPE  OF  HOTBEDS. 

Dillsburg,  Pa..  June  20th,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  I  want  to  build  a 
Fire  Hot- bed  as  is  described  in  your  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Vegetable  Plants.”  The  place  where 
I  want  to  build  it  has  a  natural  rise  of 
about  one  foot  in  ten,  but  slopes  from  west 
to  east.  Must  I  gr^de  it,  or  fill  it  up  so  it 
will  slope  towards  the  north  ?  Please  an¬ 
swer  in  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

J.  S.  Wentz. 

Answer  :  We  don’t  believe  it  makes  much 
difference  towards  which  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass  the  bed  runs.  We  should  be  governed 
by  the  natural  slope  of  the  land  but  let  the 
sashes  slope  toward  the  south  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

FRESH  WATEF  PEARLS. 

Senterfitt,  Texas,  July  28,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  I  saw  an  article  in  the  last 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  on  Fresh  Water 
Mussels,  some  having  pearls  in  them.  As 
the  Mussels  are  abundant  in  the  Colorado 
river,  I  thought  I  would  look  inside  of 
some  of  them  and  see  if  I  could  find  a  pearl, 
and  1  have  found  thirteen.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  value  of  them,  and  where  I  can  sell 
them  ?  If  y  ou  can  it  will  be  a  great  favor. 

The  Seeds  ordered  of  you  last  Spring 
were  all  O.  K.,  and  as  good  as  I  ever  saw. 
I  look  upon  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  as  a 
gem,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  without  it. 

Wishing  you  success  I  remain, 

H.  M.  Knowles. 

Answer:  We  do  not  know  the  value  of 
pearls,  nor  where  there  is  a  market  for  them. 

PYRETHRUM  FOR  CABBAGE  WORMS. 

Cardington,  Ohio,  June  25,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillingast:  Sir, — Many  thanks 
for  the  promptness  in  which  seed  was  sent 
ordered  two  weeks  ago.  I  want  to  get 
something  to  head  off  the  green  cabbage 
worm  which  will  soon  be  here.  A  late 
number  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  says  there  is 
nothing  so  good  or  effective  as  “Pyreth- 
rum,”  and  in  another  number  it  says, 
Farmers  have  no  excuse  when  they  can 
get  Pyrethrum  pure  from  California  at  75 
cents  per  pound,  &c.  Now  I  know  you  to 
be  an  old  cabbage  grower  and  would  like 
your  advice  whether  to  use  that  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  remember  reading  in  something 


last  season  your  advertisement  of  pure 
Pyrethrum  for  sale  by  the  pound.  Can  you 
let  me  have  some  now,  and  at  what  price? 
How  much  shall  I  need  for  an  acre  of  cab¬ 
bage?  Geo.  W.  Porter. 

Answer:  We  are  not  now  troubled  much 
with  the  green  cabbage  worms.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were  very  destructive  ,  but 
Parasites  have  greatly  checked  them.  We 
would  recommend  Pyrethrum  as  a  remedy 
for  them,  as  we  believe  it  will  kill  any  in¬ 
sect;  hence,  should  try  it  in  preference  to 
anything  else  we  know.  We  have  a  supply 
of  it  on  hand  which  is  pure  <md  genuine. 
Will  mail  it  postpaid  at  75  cents,  or  send  it 
by  express  at  sixty  cents  per  pound,  It  is 
very  light  and  a  pound  will  go  a  great 
way. 


TTIIDI/CVO 


1 09,089  PEACH  TREES, 

\nd  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR* 
N  AMENTA  U  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  ».  COLE  &  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J . 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPEOIALTSES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heai'y 

stock of  Wil so bj’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou- 
began,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lamer  Rat^s  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  is 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON, 
9-ly  llammontoii,  N.  J, 


IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  THAT  THE 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

are  tlie  Cheap*  "PIP'D  rsifT  WIP'D 
est  and  BEST  -C  -HiXi  1 


ASHES 


in 

use 


and  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Sold  in  Carload  Lots. 
Each  car  will  contaiu  from  13  to  16  tons.  Imported  by 
MONROE,  JUDSON  «fc  STROUP, 
9-lypd  28  Arcade  Rlock,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Martin’s  Amber  Wheat! 

The  most  profitable  variety  to  grow.  Our  original 
stock  was  from  J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co’s  (the  introducers) 
famous  20-acre  field,  and  we  warrant  it  true  to 
name.  We  ship  on  Penna.  or  Philadelphia  dt  Read¬ 
ing  Railroads.  Price  by  mail,  1  lb..  40c;  4  lbs.,  $1.00. 
By  Freight  or  Express,  M  Bushel,  $1.00;  3  Pecks, 
enough  for  1  acre,  $2.00;  1  bu.,  $2.50;  4  bus. 
at  $2.25;  10  or  more  bus.  at  $2  00.  We  will  give 
to  each  purchaser  of  1  peck  or  more,  free,  1  large 
package  each  of  Hybrid  Mediterranean  and  Land- 
reth  Wheat.  Order  early  and  address 

EVANS  &  WATSON,  Grain  Dealers, 
9—  Watsontown,  Pa, 
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Literary  Mention. 


Over  The  World.  From  the  well  known  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  Bradley  &  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  we 
have  received  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  900  fine¬ 
ly  printed  pages  under  the  above  title.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  most  interesting  narratives  of  Cele¬ 
brated  travelers  and  explorers,  illustrating  hnman 
life,  character  and  ideas  among  many  nations,  to  a 
fuller  extent,  perhaps,  than  has  ever  before  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  as  it  were  a  library 
in  itself,  as  it  affords  the  charm  and  relief  of  variety 
in  its  manner  of  presenting  in  its  narratives  and  ex¬ 
periences  the  gathered  knowledge  of  many  different 
individuals  in  various  climes.  Among  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  exploits  may  be  mentioned,  “The  first  voy¬ 
age  around  the  World,”  “A  Summer  in  Scotland,” 
“Sufferings  of  Austrian  Explorers,”  “Peasant  Life 
in  Sweden,”  “Five  Years  an  American  Soldier,” 
“Arctic  Explorations,”  from  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen,  A.  D  ,  875,  to  the  voyage  of  the  “Jean¬ 
nette.”  1882,  “Home  Life  Among  the  Japanese,” 
“India,  its  past  and  present,”  “An  American  Boy  in 
Germany,”  “Howitt’s  Journey  to  Bohemia,”  “Life 
and  Death  on  the  Ocean,”  “Life  in  New  Zealand, 
Ac.,  In  fact  the  manners  and  customs  of  nearly 
every  people  on  the  Globe  are  here  portrayed.  The 
work  abounds  with  numerous  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  and  will  give  its  careful  readers  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  idea  of  foreign  usages  than  any  one  person 
could  gather,  were  he  to  spend  his  whole  lifetime  in 
travel.  The  volume  is  to  be  sold  only  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  its  publishers  are  advertising  for  agents  to 
introduce  it. 

Practical  Forestry.  By  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  The 
subject  of  protecting  and  preserving  our  American 
forests  is  attracting  the  attention  of  our  wisest  legis¬ 
lators  in  the  land,  and  every  year  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  is  sought  for  by  those  who  fore¬ 
see  the  destruction  of  the  entire  native  forests,  un¬ 
less  protected  by  law.  In  this  work  the  author  gives 
not  only  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  forests 
of  the  country  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  them, 
but  a  great  amount  of  information  of  value  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  tree-planting 
whether  for  pleasure  or  profit.  The  work  contains 
some  twenty-eight  chapters  devoted  to  the  following 
subjects:  Influence  of  Forests  on  Climate, ’Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Trees,  Raising  Trees  from  Seed,  Budding 
and  Grafting,  Transplanting,  Pruning,  Best  time  to 
cut  Timber,  Importance  of  a  Supply  of  Wood,  Pres¬ 
ervation  and  Management  of  Forests,  &c.  While 
this  work  contains  some  300  pages  and  is  finely  illus¬ 
trated  it  is  published  at  a  price  that  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  and  as  the  Author  says,  “will  not 
even  deter  the  Summer  tourist,  wdio  is  about  to  spend 
a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the  country,  from  dropping 
a  copy  into  his  grip-sack  before  leaving  home.”  We 
regard  it  as  an  able  work  by  a  practical  man,  and 
one  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  farmer’s  library. 

Published  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  757  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50,  or  sent 
from  this  office  at  same  price. 

The  Southern  World,  for  August,  contains  two 
graphic  views  of  North  Carolina  Scenery,  which 
must  equal  any  in  the  world. 


Ogilvie's  Popular  Reading,  No.  9.  comes  to  hand 
filled  to  repletion.  Weavers  and  Weft,  Miss  Siim- 
mens’s  Window,  The  Captain’s  Room,  Ninety-Nine 
Choice  Readings  and  Recitations,  and  several  more 
stories  make  a  very  pleasant  volume.  Price  30  cents. 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  31  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  August,  15th,  issue  of  Home  and  Farm  con¬ 
tains  the  first  chapters  of  Charles  Reade’s  famous 
story,  Christie  Johnstone.  This  story  alone  is  worth 
a  year’s  subscription,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to 
get  both  by  sending  50  cents  to  Home  and  Farm, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Major  Ben.  Perley  Poore  still  continues  his  farm 
talks  in  the  American  Cultivator  and  always  finds 
something  new  to  talk  about.  His  Reminicences  of 
Public  Men  is  also  an  interesting  feature.  Stock 
Raisers  all  like  the  Cultivator  and  well  they  may  for 
we  know  of  no  paper  better  versed  in  this  particular 
than  this. 

The  New  Moon.  A  very  strange  name  for  a  peri¬ 
odical,  but  like  its  namesake  it  grows  in  interest  the 
longer  we  have  it.  Well  edited,  well  printed  and 
well  filled  with  well  selected  matter.  For  one  dollar 
it  will  visit  you  every  month  for  a  year  and  lighten 
your  pathway.  Published  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  World  Manufacturing  Co.,  122  Nassau  St., 

N.  Y.,  send  us  The  World's  Cyclopedia  and  Library 
of  Universal  Knowledge ,  a  volume  of  nearly  800 
pages,  containing  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
inhabitants  of  air,  earth  and  water;  rise  and  fall  of 
nations;  planets,  suns,  moons,  stars  and  comets; 
coins  and  currency;  weights  and  measures;  banking 
and  brokerage;  military  civil  and  bridge  engineering 
and  surveying;  human  anatomy  and  physiology; 
discoveries,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  subjects.  Compiled  by  Prof.  IT.  L.  Williams, 
with  the  intent  to  furnish  in  a  single  book  an  ab¬ 
stract  and  brief  chronicle  of  a  multitude  of  things, 
many  of  which  are  difficult  of  access  to  the  general 
reader  who  is  not  the  owner  of  a  well-stocked  libra¬ 
ry.  The  work  is  sold  at  the  remarkable  low  price  of 
one  dollar,  by  its  publishers  as  above. 


i  on  fallj  mjA.wrTiwrGp, 

TREES 


The  largest  assortment  in  the  country 
of  the  best  Old  and  New  Fruit  and. 

TT  -  —  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Paeonies, 

Hedge  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Abridged  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

US?  Si  1ST  ^  Superb  Collection.  Carefully  compiled 

F'a  u  Catalogue  describing  test  Old  and  New 

varieties  mailed  free. 

H  R  B  g»>.  j*™.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  contain- 
M  ||  I  ing  1  ists  ot  the  choicest  bulbs,  at  low- 

Kn  EyP  O  est  prices,  now  ready  and  mailed  free. 

NEW  GOOSEBERRY. 

We  now  oner  a  very  valuable  new  variety,  Circular  giving  full 
description  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome  colored  plate, 
and  New  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  free.  Address, 

KLLWANGKR  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


GRAND  SUCCESS!  AGENTS 


AND 


FARM 


ap« 

valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Phllad’a.  Pa. 


WANTED'. 

By  H.  R.  Allen. 
A.  M.,  M.  D. 

pages  anti  over  2000  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
40  Colleges  anti  Specialists. 

FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  and 
BUSINESS  and  HOME  Me6iCATI0N. 

I  can  convince  you  that  no  fam¬ 
ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


for  business. 


XX 

The  Cream  of  a  Whole  Library.  A  wonderfully  fascinating 
book.  One  of  the  best,  most  complete  and  interesting  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Tosee  it  is  to  appreciate  it.  Just  the  book  for  the  family  orthe 
school.  Replete  with  valuable  information.  Agents  can’t  fail  to  make  a  grand  success.  Entirely  new.  Sendforcir-I 
culars  and  full  particulars  to  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  l'uhs.  06  N.  4th  St.,  Phtla.,  Pa.  Working  Agents  wanted  at  once.  [ 
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Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 


With  patience,  long  they  watch  and  wait; 
The  negro,  with  his  feathered  freight, 

Had  stolen  through  a  hidden  gate — 
Adept  at  tricks. 


Byrnehc. 


- :0: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Fnn,  Box 
50,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 


Answers  to  July  Garnerings. 


37.— -“Reliable  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.” 


38.—  BANGLES 
ADORED 
NOMAD 
GRAB 
LED 
E  D 
S 


39.—  D 
LED 
LACED 
DECAPOD 
DEPOT 
DOT 
D 


40.— Cassowary. 


41— M  ASTER 
ALPINE 
S  P  O  N  G  E 
T  I  N  D  A  L 
ENGAGE 
REELED 


42 — R  E  b  e  C 
A  L  p  H  A 
PokeR 
Hove  L 
A  L  L  o  Y 
ExpeL 
L  edgE 


SEPTEMBER  GARNERINGS. 
No.  49.  Numerical  Enigma. 


The  whole,  composed  of  25  letters,  is  a  well-known 
sentiment. 

The  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  6,  20,  21,  8,  9  is  also. 

The  7,  17,  24,  15,  19,  2  is  soft. 

The  14,  11,  23,  3  is  to  tax. 

The  13,  12,  9,  25,  21  is  a  kind  of  fairy. 

The  1,  16,  24  is  likewise. 

The  4,  22,  18,  9  is  not  imaginary. 

Clifton. 


No.  52.  Cross-Word  Enigma. 

In  hunter,  but  not  in  gull ; 

In  sharpen,  but  not  in  dull ; 

In  local,  but  not  in  main; 

In  wounded,  but  not  in  pain ; 

In  worsted,  but  not  in  silk; 

In  liquid,  but  not  in  milk; 

My  whole,  is  an  animal  of  Japan. 

Tell  me  its  name  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Sally. 


No.  53.  Anagram. 

{The  necessity  of  our  Country.) 

NICE  IN  GALES,  SUITS  DATES  THERE,  T  T 

Dick  Ens. 


No.  54.  Combination  Diamonds. 

A  seven-letter  Diamond  formed  of  four  five-letter 
Diamonds. 

1  and  7,  letters.  2.  Grazed.  3.  Moldiness.  4.  A 
renovator.  5.  Moisture.  6.  To  unite  closely. 

No.  1.  Upper  left  five-letter  Diamond. 

Across— 1  and  5,  letters.  2.  To  carve  or  cut  up  as 
a  chub.  3  To  recreate.  4.  Moisture. 

Down— 1  and  5,  letters.  2.  Furnished.  3.  Moldi¬ 
ness.  4.  Recent. 

No.  3.  Upper  right  five-letter  Diamond.  1  and 
5,  letters.  2.  Fresh.  3.  Later.  4.  To  join. 

No.  2.  Upper  five-letter  Diamond. 

Across— Same  as  the  upper  left  diamond,  down. 

Down— Same  as  the  upper  left  diamond,  across. 

No.  4.  Lower  five-letter  diamond. 

Across— Same  as  the  upper  right  diamond,  dowm. 

Down — Same  as  the  upper  right  diamond,  across. 

Maude. 


No.  50.  A  Rhomboid. 

Across— 1.  A  vegetable.  2.  To  appear.  3.  A 
fault.  4.  Asiatic.  5.  To  jostle. 

Down— 1.  A  vowel.  2.  A  negative  answer.  3.  Con¬ 
creted  sugar.  4.  A  vegetable.  5.  To  foster.  6.  To 
perplex.  7.  A  stick  used  in  mixing  hair  with  mor¬ 
tar.  8.  A  word  of  denial.  9.  A  letter. 

C.  H.  Putnam. 


No.  51.  Charade. 

Seeking  first  whole ,  a  martial  band — 
Part  of  a  late-encamped  command— 
Were  searching  all  th’  adjacent  land, 
With  greedy  eyes. 

They  met  a  negro,  bending  low 

With  second.  Doubtless  he  might  know 

The  proper  way  for  them  to  go, 

Is  their  surmise. 

He  leads  them  off  across  the  field, 
Assuring  them,  if  they  will  shield 
Him  from  the  road,  and  wait,  he’ll  yield 
Them  tender  chicks. 


Prize.— For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
Garnerings,  we  offer  a  fine  Stereoscope. 

For  second  best  list,  we  will  award  One  Dozen 
Stereoscopic  Views. 

Lists  will  close  on  October  13. 

Answers  in  November  Magazine. 

Answers  to  July  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Anna  Condor,  Ida  No,  Cassbet,  Andy  Handy,  O  Mis¬ 
sion,  Byrnehc,  Lackawanna  Lad,  Annie  Mation, 
C.  H.  Putnam,  E.  F.  Krane,  Maude,  A  Dude,  Kittie 
Clover,  Undine,  Charlie  Hollis,  Fred  French,  Sally. 
Asa  Brown,  Winnie  Brett,  J.  F.  Merriam,  Pete  and 
Ike,  B.  Sides,  Mufti,  Alvin  Bates,  Connie  Trent, 
E.  N.  E.,  Young  Harvester,  Teddy  Tyler?  Robert 
Cutter,  Nellie  Emerson,  Mixtures,  H.  Marion  Elliot, 
Dwight  F.  Faulkner  and  Robert  Jacobs. 

Prizes  for  best  list  of  answers,  were  awarded  to 
Byrnehc  and  Maude. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

In  the  first  place,  before  we  forget  it,  we  must  in¬ 
sert  the  answer  to  Sally’s  rebus  that  appeared  in 
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the  July  “Corner.”  This  was  the  puzzle:  X  W,  and 
this  is  the  solution:  “Write  often;  or  W  right  of  X. 
We  do  not  know  as  this  rebus  was  an  uncommonly 
hard  one,  but  think  such  must  have  been  the  case, 
as  we  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  the  same. 
Should  “Lackawanna  Lad”  succeed  in  collecting 
a  million  soiled  postage  stamps  we  cannot  conceive 
any  use  he  could  make  of  them.  Were  he  able  to 
get  a  hundred  a  day,  that  would  give  him  but  36,600 
a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  years  he 
would  have  about  985,500.  A  million  is  a  much 
larger  sum  than  many  seem  to  consider  it.— H.  M.  E., 
If  you  are  unable  to  solve  all  the  puzzles,  always 
send  your  results  such  as  they  are.  We  are  pleased 
to  receive  the  few  answers  with  the  many,  for  they 
prove  to  us  how  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  Gar- 
nerings  and  you  will  see  your  name  among  the  G&r- 
nerers.  Young  Harvester:  Your  teacher  is  right. 
Keep  your  hat  off  in  the  house,  especiaily  in  the 
presence  of  your  mother;  for  it  is  a  mark  of  gross 
disrespect  to  her  not  to  do  so.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  inculcate  this  matter  among  the  their  first 
lessons.  Politeness  costs  nothing,  yet  is  “worth  its 
weight  in  gold.”— E.  N.  E.:  What  do  you  think  of 
the  answer  to  Sally’s  rebus?  How  easy  these  puz¬ 
zles  appear  when  we  know  their  solutions.— Kittle 
Clover:  The  Garnerings  first  appeared  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  for  August,  1883;  consequently,  they  cele¬ 
brated  their  birthday  last  month.  As  they  have 
grown  older,  we  trust  they  have  become  interesting 
and  that  they  may  live  to  celebrate  many  more  an¬ 
niversaries  of  their  birth.  You  can  now  see  what 
Sally  meant.  Very  good  advice  she  offered  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  take  the  hint  and  X  W.— 
Mufti:  You  have  been  one  of  the  long  and  faithful 
workers  in  puzzledom.  Could  you  not,  for  the  sake 
of  “good  old  times,”  send  us  a  few  Garnerings? 
Anything  you  compose  would  find  a  welcome,  for 
we  have  seen  many  of  your  fine  productions  in  friend 
Rutliven’s  departments.— Lamps:  A  budget  of  your 
puzzles  would  make  us  feel  happy,  for  those  you 
have  favored  us  with  showed  you  to  be  an  adept  in 
the  art. — O.  Mission  thinks  “Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  an  awful  jolly  little  magazine,  and  the  story  in 
July  number  the  funniest  kind  of  fun”.  We  tbink 
so,  too,  for  how  can  we  help  it?— Garnerers:  If  the 
“Corner”  does  not  seem  as  full  as  usual  it  must  be 
because  we  had  few  missives  in  July— although 
answers  came  in  fast — possibly  because  many  were 
away,  and  vacation,  visiting  and  hot  weather  are 
not  conducive  to  letter-writing.  Now  that  the  days 
are  growing  cooler  and  the  evenings  longer,  the 
wanderers  returning  to  the  old  familiar  places,  and 
people  will  “stay  put”  we  shall  hope  our  friends  will 
send  long  letters  and  report  every  month. 

F.  S.  F. 


How  to  Grow  Celery. 


We  have  heard  a  good  story  of  a  success¬ 
ful  market  gardner  who  when  asked  how 
to  grow  a  certain  crop  replied,  “Make  your 
ground  very  rich,  and  keep  out  the  weeds, 


any  crop  will  succeed  then.'”  Mr.  W.  D.  Phil- 
brick  recognizes  the  wisdom  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  brief  essay  and  expands  it  as 
follows  in  the  N.  K.  Farmer : 

“I  don’t  know  any  good  reason  why  good 
celery  cannot  be  grown  near  Worcester  as 
well  as  anywhere  else,  except  that  farmers 
up  there  are  reputed  to  be  afraid  of  using  too 
much  manure,  and  celery  is  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  any  such  thing.  One  of  my  old  friends 
in  Northboro  raises  good  celery,  and  carts 
it  twelve  miles  to  Worcester  market,  but  he 
was  “raised”  near  Boston,  and  is  not  afraid 
of  manure.  You  cannot  grow  good  celery 
on  poor  land,  nor  can  you  work  enough 
manure  into  good  land  in  one  year  to  put  it 
in  order  for  celery;  but  if  you  will  take  a 
piece  of  good  rich  clay  loam,  and  plough 
under  this  fall  ten  or  fifteen  cords  per  acre 
of  horse  manure,  and  then  plough  under 
ten  cords  per  acre  of  fine  compost  next 
spring,  you  can  raise  celery  near  Worcester, 
or  any  other  city  that  will  pay  for  it;  but 
even  after  such  a  heavy  dressing  the  celery 
will  not  be  so  good  the  first  year  as  after 
several  years  cropping  on  the  same  land; 
the  land  needs  to  be  very  rich,  and  the 
banking  of  celery  makes  the  land  better  than 
any  other  preparation  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.” 


Tobacco  using  permanently  cured.  Complete 
treatment,  50  cts.  D.  B.  Smith,  Altoona,  Pa.  8* 


JERSEY  REP  PICS 

8  to  12  weeks  old.  Pure  stock.  $12  per  pair. 
Boxed  with  feed.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
JOHN  S.  COL. LINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

9 —  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


AD  REGISTERED  Devon  Cattle, 

I#  li  Poland-China  Swine,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs, 
B.  B.  Red  Games,  W.  &  Br.  Leghorn,  P.  Rocks, 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  Pe¬ 
kin  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  address  F.  D.  BFCIC, 
5-ly  Bethany,  West  Va. 

FLEMING  &  TAYLOR, 

Augusta,  Ivy., 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

My  crop  of  over  40  IT%  ^  HP  fk  Q 

different  varieties  of  vt  I  M  B  \ Jr  EL  v 

will  be  about  1000  busliels.  All  interested  in 
this  useful  crop  should  send  for  mv  Fall  Price  List, 
ready  Sept.  10th.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN, 
8—10  Belleville,  Ill. 


CUADTU  A  Ain  thoroughly  taught  by 
O  li  Iv  I  nHIVLf  MAIL  or  personally  5 
good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent 
Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  field 
for  youngi.  jople,  especially  for  educated  young  ladies^ 
Send  for  cir’lar.  W.G,  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N,  Y. 
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Business  Notices. 

Messrs.  Ellw  anger  and  Barry,  of  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  send  us  a  copy  of  their 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&c.,  probably  the  most  complete  work  published  in 
this  particular  line.  It  contains  an  elegant  colored 
plate  of  the  new  Weigela  Candida ,  which  is  the  first 
pure  white-flowering  plant  of  this  genus  which  is  of 
a  vigorous  habit  and  an  erect  grovrer.  The  Weigelas 
are  a  superb  class  of  shrubs  for  lawrn planting,  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  from  Japan.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  profusion  in  June  and  continue 
through  the  summer  and  until  autumn.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  firm  in  America  can  show  as  complete  and 
extensive  a  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries;  and  seldom  have  we  ever  spent  a 
day  more  pleasantly  than  we  once  did  in  walking 
over  their  extensive  grounds,  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  which  comprise,  we  believe,  some  six- 
hundred  acres.  The  immense  fountain,  which, 
when  viewed  from  any  of  the  city  towers,  some  three 
or  four  miles  distant  in  the  east,  looks  like  an 
angel  draped  in  white  against  the  distant  horizon  to 
the  sight  seer  of  Rochester,  plays  in  the  centre  of  a 
reservoir,  called  Mount  Hope  Water  Works.  This  is 
in  the  midst  of  Ellwanger  and  Barry’s  grounds. 

Mr.  T.  S  Hubbard,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
his  semi-annual  Grape  Vine  Catalogue,  under  an  un¬ 
usually  neat  and  artistically  engraved  cover.  His 
business  is  the  production  of  American  Grape  Vines, 
of  about  one  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  varie¬ 
ties  in  large  quantities;  and  he  sells  principally  to 
the  trade  at  lowest  wholesale  rates.  The  Catalogue 
contains  a  fine  colored  plate  of  his  great  specialty, 
the  Prentiss,  which  is  a  new,  hardy,  white  grape  of 
great  promise.  It  is  a  pure  native  seedling,  ripening 
with  the  Concord,  being  very  productive  and  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  it  sells  readily  at  nearly  double  what 
even  the  weil-known  Delaware  brings  in  the  same 
market.  Parties  wishing  to  t  lant  grapes  largely, 
cannot  do  better  than  to  consult  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bassett,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  has 
recently  associated  with  him  in  business  his  son, 
F.  L.  Bassett,  and  together  they  propose  to  push  the 
production  and  sale  of  small  fruit  plants,  &c.,  with 
renewed  energy.  Although  their  general  stock  of 
the  old  standard  varieties  is  large  and  fine,  their 
great  specialty  is  the  new  Atlantic  strawberry,  which 
is  principally  in  their  control.  They  write  us  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  varieties 
have  been  sold  for  Atlantic  in  some  places,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  genuine  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  originator.  See  their  new  advertisement 
in  this  issue. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  Fall  Catalogue  of 
Hardy  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  from  Mr.  John 
Perkins,  the  old  veteran  fruit  grower  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  whose  advertisement  is  nearly  always  to  be 
found  in  our  columns.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Perkins 
offers  a  year's  subscription  to  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  to  all,  who  request  it.  when  sending  him  a  cash 
order  to  the  amount  of  $5.00  or  over.  Mr.  Perkins’s 
stock  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  Peach, 
Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees,  &c.,  is  very  large,  and 
his  prices  extremely  low.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
patronize  him  liberally". 

While  sending  his  new  advertisement  of  the  Su¬ 
perb  Raspberry  which  appears  in  this  issue,  Mr.  John 
Churchman,  the  originator  of  this  famous  berry, 
writes;  “This  is  the  tenth  year  in  bearing  and  no 
failure  or  deterioration  in  its  record  as  to  extreme 
hardiness,  great  earliness  of  bearing,  largest  size 
and  finest  flavor  of  fruit ,  and  immense  productive¬ 
ness.  We  commenced  picking  for  market  from  its 
original  ground  this  season  June  33rd,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  sold  freely  all  through  the  season,  in  our  home 
market,  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  prices 
than  any"  other  berries  offered.” 

The  Floral  Instructor  enters  upon  its  fifth  year 
with  the  August  number,  and  shows  a  healthy  growth 
having  been  enlarged  until  it  rivals  many  journals 
of  greater  pretensions.  See  advertisement,  Page  19. 


Mr.  A.  Blanc,  the  noted  Photographer  and  En¬ 
graver,  of  Philadelphia,  has  favored  us  with  a  large 
photographic  view  of  a  group  of  some  forty  promi¬ 
nent  Horticulturists,  who  were  assembled  at  Judge 
Parry’s  Pomona  Nurseries  in  June,  to  confer  and 
pronounce  upon  the  new  “Parry”  Strawberry,  which 
was  figured  and  described  in  our  last  month’s  issue. 
The  features  of  nearly  the  entire  assemblage  are  re¬ 
markably  distinct,  and  the  familiar  faces  of  all 
whom  we  had  ever  met  could  be  readily  recognized, 
even  without  the  reference  to  names  which  are 
plainly  given  to  distinguis  those  with  whom  we 
are  not  familiar.  We  presume  this  artistic  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  supplied  to  those  desiring  it  by"  Mr. 
Blanc,  but  we  are  not  informed  upon  wrhat  terms. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Catalogue  of 
American  Ch-ape  Vines  that  ever  reached  our  table 
comes  with  the  compliments  of  Bush  &  Son  &  Meiss¬ 
ner,  Bushberg,  Mo.  It  is  a  volume  of  over  150  pages, 
and  in  addition  to  giving  a  complete  description  of 
all  varieties  wdiich  have  ever  received  the  attention 
of  vineyardists — over  500  in  number — it  gives  several 
carefully  written  essays  completely  covering  every 
imaginable  subject  connected  with  planting  and 
growing  the  vine.  In  no  volume  published,  which 
we  have  seen,  can  so  much  valuable  matter  be  found 
relating  to  the  Grape. 


The  Jumbo  Strawberry! 

LATEST  OF  ALL  BY  TEN  BAYS!! 

For  full  particulars,  write  for  my"  Catalogue,  also 
for  a  specimen  copy  of 

PURDY’S  FRUIT  RECORDER, 

the  best  and  most  practical  paper  on  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  printed  in  this  country  at  only  $1  00  per  y"ear,  and 
also  send  25  cents  for  my 

Small  Fruit  Instructor, 

which  will  tell  you  all  about  growing  Small  Fruits. 

Address  A.  M.  PURDY, 

9—  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fairview  Nurseries. 


— established  in  1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches.  ‘‘John  Haas”  ^nd 
lord's  “Gate  YVliite.”  150,000 

’each  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud. 
IEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 


<  hampion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
l^Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursery.^^^ 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 

*  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  free.  Address 

9—  j.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Ac  See. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  A  CO., 
2tf  New  Albany,  Ind. 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS. 

1*EACII  &  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
New  and  old  varieties  of  BERRIES. 

Early  Cluster 

Blackberry 

Currants,  Grapes.  &e.  Catalogue  Free 
JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown, N.  J. 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  has  a  live, 
prosperous  Horticultural  Society.  Its 
monthly  meetings  are  held  alternately  at 
the  homes  of  its  different  members,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  published  reports, 
which  occasionally  find  their  way  to  our 
desk,  the  members  never  fail  to  have  a  jolly 
time.  We  would  that  the  example  of  this 
association  were  followed  by  our  readers 
all  over  the  country.  If  the  farmers  in  each 
Town  our  County  would  unite  and  devote 
one  Saturday  in  each  month  to  meeting  at 
the  houses  of  its  members,  much  good 
would  certainly  grow  out  of  such  move¬ 
ments.  , 

Ancient  Horticultural  Literature.  - 
The  oldest  Botanical  work  in  the  Library 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  written  by  Leonhartus  Fuchsius,  after 
whom  was  named  our  beautiful  and  every¬ 
where  popular  Fuchsias.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Physicians  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  was  born  at  Wembdringea, 
in  featavia,  in  1501.  He  taught  and  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  with  great  reputation  at 
Munich  and  other  places,  excelling  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  knowledge  of  plants.  This 
work  was  printed  in  1542,  and  contains  a 
full  length  colored  portrait  of  the  author, 
and  a  large  number  of  colored  plates  of 
various  medicinal  plants,  the  painting  all 
being  done  by  hand  of  the  celebrated  au¬ 
thor. 

Ordinary  whitewash,  as  frequently 
used,  has  very  little  effect  except  to  disfig¬ 
ure  the  trees,  says  the  Garden.  To  destroy 
the  insects  and  eggs  hidden  in  the  crevices 
of  the  trees,  very  much  stronger  applica¬ 
tions  have  to  be  used.  Soft  soap  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paint,  with 
the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  washing 
soda,  makes  one  of  the  most  lasting  washes. 
A  solution  of  one  pound  of  commercial 
potash,  in  from  two  to  four  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  is  also  very  good. 

A  BARREN,  CHEERLESS  HIGHWAY,  a  bleak, 
unornamented  homestead  too  often  indi¬ 
cates  an  improper  early  education,  and 
wrong  notions  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
trees  and  flowers.  The  rising  generation 


should  be  trained  to  know  the  importance 
of  ornament  on  the  farm.  No  subject  which 
could  be  taught  in  a  district  school  could 
bring  equal  returns  in  pleasure  or  profit 
with  the  elements  of  horticulture.  The  or¬ 
namenting  of  school  grounds  undertaken, 
by  some  States  is  a  move  in  this  direction. 
If  there  is  not  time  in  the  school  for  horti¬ 
culture  and  algebra,  let  us  have  the  profit¬ 
able  and  dispense  with  the  unnecessary. 
A  universal  rudimentary  instruction  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  would  mean  for  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  better  health,  more  contented  fam¬ 
ilies,  more  love  for  the  farm,  better  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  more  interest  in  the 
school. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
periodical  devoted  entirely  to  poultry  ever  published. 
Splendidly  illustrated.  $1. 25  per  year.  Also  the 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  YAEO, 
the  only  weekly  paper  in  existence  Avhich  is  entirely 
devoted  to  poultry.  $1.50  per  year.  Both  papers  for 
$2  00  A  sample  copy  of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 
Hai  vest  and  address,  11.  II.  STODDARD, 

9-12  Hartford,  Ct, 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years,  and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 


show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  M  IND  MILL 
AND  FEED  MILL  CO .  .Bataria,  Kane  Co.IlL 


SSs^V 


Very  Prof ilable 
for  MARKET 
l/JVEQl/ALED 
ForthePesserl, 
forJTAMS&c. 
Descriptive  Cir- 
culdrawith-Prices 
of  Plants^  ailed  free 
by  its  Originator 
J.CHURCHMAN 
BURL/KGTCM  Af.J. 


y|ty  ggPo’keepsie  Iie«l,Ul- 


Pll  M  IP  vast  to  ster  Prolific,  Fran- 
nl  Ini  BUS  Ea—  cis  II. Hayes, Moore’s  Early, 
fj  g  |r«|  JyJ  Sp  gp  and  all  the  best  new  and  old  varie- 
®U|  Pi  fi  Jail  1  L  ties,  trueto  New  Straw- 

tarn,  a  u  aa  £59  berries,  Raspberries,  etc. 

IM  Jl  Dl  DfS^n  Hansell  &  other  Raspberries.  Price  list 
ImMeILDU  nU/Vse,  J bib  llOltNEK  X  SON, Merchant  vHle,.N.J. 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  raised 
from  Tennessee  pits.  100,000  La  Versailles  and 
Cherry  Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Con¬ 
cord  Vines,  1  and  2  two  years  old,  together  with  a  fuli 
Assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
oiy  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Buying  Machinery. 


“I  bought  a  new  machine,  yesterday,” 
said  a  farmer  in  our  office  the  other  day, 
“and  I  could  have  got  along  without  it 
first  rate  for  a  year  longer,  and  perhaps  two 
years,  with  a  few  dollar’s  worth  of  repairs. 
It  was  against  my  better  judgment  to  buy 
now,  but  I  was  fairly  bull-dozed  into  it.  I 
wish  you  would  say  something  about  this 
in  the  The  Farmer.”  What  can  we  say? 
We  know  the  agent.  He  is  a  good  fellow, 
can  talk  you  blind,  and  make  you  believe 
that  he  is  working  disinterestedly  for  your 
individual  benefit.  Give  him  half  a  chance 
and  he  will  work  up  your  feelings  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  such  a  degree  that  you  can  not 
refuse  to  order  a  machine  for  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing  him.  But  all  the  time  he  is  working 
for  himself.  He  must  take  so  many  orders 
each  month  or  he  falls  below  par  at  the 
office.  Don’t  you  see?  It  is  his  business  to 
get  orders,  and  this  business  is  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  The  modern  agent  has  “got  it 
down  fine.”  He  is  sharp.  He  will  take 
your  measure  in  ten  minutes  after  calling 
upon  you,  and  all  the  time  you  think  he  is 
the  most  innocent,  ingenuous  and  friendly 
man  you  ever  saw.  He  makes  friends  of 
the  children  and  conquers  your  wife  by 
dandling  the  baby  and  soothing  it  to  quiet 
slumber.  He  praises  your  farm,  crops  and 
buildings,  and  the  good  wife’s  cooking — 
for  of  course  he  takes  dinner  or  supper  with 
you — and  when  he  has  you  wound  up  to 
the  right  place,  he  broaches  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart.  He  doesn’t  get  your  or¬ 
der  this  time.  He  doesn’t  ask  for  it,  and 
he  doesn’t  give  you  a  chance  to  refuse  it. 
He  simply  starts  the  ball  a-rolling.  He 
knows  how.  He  has  learned  what  string 
to  pull  on,  and  he  pulls  it.  By  and  by  he 
comes  again.  You  are  really  glad  to  see 
him.  He  doesn't  skirmish  so  much  this 
time.  He  gives  you  a  dose  of  taffy — tells 
you  he  don’t  want  any  money,  your  note  is 
as  good  as  gold,  and  the  company  will  wait 
on  you  till  you  can  pay.  ’Squire  Jones  has 
bought  a  new  machine.  Deacon  Smith,  on 
the  other  side  of  you,  gave  his  order  to-day. 
You  don’t  want  to  be  behind,  and  you  can 
afford  it  as  well  as  they  can.  The  upshot  is, 


he  gets  your  order,  taking  the  old  machine 
as  part  pay.  You  give  a  note,  and  in  a  year 
you  walk  up  and  pay  it  with  interest. 

Now  for  the  other  side.  We  do  not  make 
war  against  the  agent.  Oh,  no !  He  is  a 
necessary  evil,  He  is  sharp,  but  he  employs 
only  legitimate  methods.  It  is  his  business 
to  induce  you  to  buy.  It  is  your  business  to 
buy  if  you  need  the  machine,  and  to  refuse 
if  yon  don’t  need  it.  He  looks  at  the  trans¬ 
action  from  a  business  standpoint.  So 
should  you.  It  is  a  most  excellent  adage  to 
remember  that  “there  is  no  friendship  in 
business.”  Keep  this  in  mind  and  you  will 
often  escape  the  blandishments  of  the  seller. 
If  live  dollars,  or  ten,  will  make  the  old 
machine  do  as  well  as  a  new  oue  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  it  is  the  part  of  prudent 
economy  to  keep  the  <old  machine,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  have  to  go  in  debt  for  the 
new  one.  Look  inside  the  house.  See 
if  the  wife  needs  any  conveniences.  Con¬ 
sider  whether  your  boys  and  girls  would 
be  deprived  of  necessaries  and  privileges 
they  ought  to  have.  Then  govern  yourself 
accordingly.  If  you  really  need  the  new 
machine,  and  upon  careful  consideration 
think  it  better  economy  to  buy  than  to  re¬ 
pair,  then  buy.  We  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  good  machinery  on  the  farm,  but 
we  believe  it  is  costing  too  much.  It  should 
be  taken  better  care  of  and  made  to  last 
longer  than  it  does,  and  the  farmer  should 
have  back-bone  enough  to  stick  to  it  until  it 
is  really  unprofitable,  even  if  assailed  by  all 
the  agents  in  Christendom. — Ohio  Farmer. 


<0^1  4  Over  301.  Actual  Agents’  Names, 

8  postpaid  Si  W.  E  Haley.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 


Grind  your  own  Bone- 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  A  Corn 
in  the  $5  HAND  MILL,  (F. 

Wi’son’s  Patent.)  100  per  cent 
more  made  in  keeping  poultry. 
Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
8—1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
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Gardening  Around  Norfolk. 


In  his  report  of  a  recent  southern  trip, 
the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  truck  farm  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  market  gardeners 
in  this  region:  Mr.  Newton  is  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  man,  but  has  been  farming  here  the 
past  eighteen  years.  His  farm  is  a  small  one 
for  this  section,  containing  only  45  acres, 
but  it  is  most  thoroughly  worked.  He  em¬ 
ploys  from  30  to  40  hands  in  the  busy  season, 
and  raises  mainly  cabbage,  (early  and  late,) 
beets,  squashes,  onions,  spinage  and  lettuce 
for  the  Northern  markets,  also  other  crops 
m  moderate  quantity.  Cabbage  is  sent  off 
by  the  thousand  barrels,  and  manure  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  thousand  dollar’s  worth.  He 
brings  a  great  deal  in  vessels  from  New 
York  City  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50  a  load  of 
of  25  bushels.  We  measured  late  cabbage 
heads  that  were  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
solid  enough  to  split  open  with  a  little  wet 
weather,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  much 
needed  here.  It  is  hard  for  a  Northern  man 
to  believe  that  such  large  drumheads  can 
be  gathered  here  by  the  acre  before  the 
middle  of  June,  but  over  2000  barrels  of 
early  ones  had  already  been  shipped  at  from 
$2  to  $3  per  barrel.  The  east  branch  of  the 
Elizabeth  river  washes  his  grounds,  and 
most  of  his  stuff  is  floated  down  to  Norfolk 
in  a  sloop  of  his  own,  thus  making  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  comparatively  light. 
He  is  connected  by  telephone  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  can  sit  in  his  parlor  and 
receive  latest  quotations  for  vegetables 
from  the  leading  cities,  and  shape  his  con¬ 
signments  accordingly.  He  is  within  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  by  water  of  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  thirty-six  of  Providence,  and 
can  get  his  goods  into  Boston  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  A  new  line  of  railroad  is 
being  built  that  will  soon  bring  him  twelve 
hours  nearer  to  the  New  York  market.  His 
profits  have  greatly  varied  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  the  season  and  the  mar¬ 
kets,  varying  from  $1500  in  dull  years  to 
$5000,  and  even  $7000  in  exceptionally  good 
years.  His  help  costs  from  50  cents  to  75 
cents  per  day  for  male  and  female  colored 


laborers,  who  board  themselves.  The 
freight  on  a  barrel  of  cabbage  to  New  York 
is  usually  about  17  cents.  He  uses  some 
200  hot- bed  sash  for  starting  early  plants,  and 
is  investing  largely  in  tiles  for  underdrains. 
Mr.  Newton’s  farm  is  a  model  in  its  way, 
almost  absolutely  free  from  weeds,  and  is 
so  well  known  here  as  one  of  the  best,  that 
it  has  been  visited  by  such  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  from  the  North  as  Mr.  Bud- 
ling  of  Providence  when  making  a  tour  of 
the  “trucking”  country.  I  have  seen  no 
such  high  farming  anywhere  else  in  the 
South,  and  doubt  if  there  is  much  to  be 
found  at  present  anywhere  in  the  country. 


Advertisements. 
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PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen¬ 
ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  Avail  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem.  O. 


THIS  FINE  STEREOSCOPE  40c  Views 
40c  Doz.6  Cabinet  Pholos  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  Cards  lOCts 
80  SHEETS  BEST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
All  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  Write 
for  circulars  Smith  Bros  Waverly  N  Y 


ShotGun 


Revolvers. 

(  j  Address 

«=^<3re  at  Western*®sog|§|^5 
(inn  Works,  Pittsburgh,Par*Mr 


P Large  IU, 
Catalogue  free. 


FOUNTAIN 

PUMP 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  front 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
'Home,or  Factory  should  be  with- 
pfout  the  Fountain  Pump. 

””  Send  for  large  Illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A. Whitman,  Pat¬ 
entee  and  M’Fr.  Providence  B.L. 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free, 
l-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounee  to  10  Pounds.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.50. 

Address,  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


PURE  EUROPEAN  CARP  SALE 

For  stocking  Ponds,  Lakes,  &c.  Under  four  inches 
in  length,  25  for  $4.00;  50  for  $6.00;  100  for  $10.00. 
From  four  to  six  inches,  12  for  $4.00;  25  for  $6.00; 
50  for  $10.00.  Six  to  eight  inches,  12  for  $8.00;  25  for 
$12.00.  Orders  filled  on  and  after  September  1, 1884, 
in  rotation.  Cans  fo  shipping,  from  $1.00  to  $2.00. 

J.  \V.  MARSHALL, 

8*  Constantine,  St.  Jo.  Co.,  Midi* 
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“Crow  CabbageFree  From  Worms!” 

iammondVslug-shot  ! 

It  is  safe,  cheap  and  effectual.  The  Cabbage  does  not  unfold  its  leaves  and  no  dust  is  taken  into 
the  head.  Sold  by  live  Merchants,  and  by  Seedsmen  in  all  large  centers. 

8—  Send  for  pamphlet  to  B.  HAMMOND  &  CO.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL. 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 


GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO., 


SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurate¬ 
ly,  evenly  and  easily  any  commercial  fertilizer  —  wet 
or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple. 
Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH 
SULKY  AND  FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVA¬ 
TORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  are  the  best  pulverizers  known, 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Ample  time 
given  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROADCAST 
GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when 
desired.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


AJ  ran  FOCKLINGTON,  DUCHESS,  LADY 

P  B  i  pP  WAS  H  INGTO  N ,  VERGE  N  NES, 
I*  f|  ft  I  |g  OR s  "  b a  rl  y,  je pperso n, 
1$  &&  M*  M  eTrTy  vict or""  b u  i (TuToT^ 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all 
older  varieties  of  Grapes.  Extra 

quality.  Warranted  True. 

Cheap  by  mail.  Low  rates  to  Dealers. 


PRENTISS. 


T.  S. 


Li  A  RGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERIC  A.  Prices  reduced. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
HIJBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  Weekly  Bee  Paper  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 

[Established  in  1861.] 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year  — Weekly,  $2.00, 
(invariably  in  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  but 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  progressive  ideas  upou  Bee  Culture  It  is 
the  Best  and  Most  Thoroughly  Practical 
Publication  on  Bees  and  Honey  in  the  World,  and  all 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

It  is  edited  bv  Thomas  G  Newman,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world-wide.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

Addvess,  THE  BEE  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 

9—12  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


XKpFriends  !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 

SEMI-MONTHLY1  SLEANIN&S  in  BEE  CULMS 

with  a  descrsptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artifi¬ 
cial  Comb,  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  mentioning 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  to  A.  I.  BOOT, 

9 — 12  Medina,  Ohio. 


TEN  CENTS! 

Enclosed  to  the  LIVE  STOCK  MONTHLY,  PORT¬ 
LAND,  Maine,  will  bring  you  a  Sample  Copy  of  the 
only  exclusively  Live  Stock  publication 

in  the  Eastern  States. 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Will  pay  for  it  Sixteen  Months,  or  until  close  of 
1885  YOU  WILL  WANT  !T,  if  you  care  anything 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Poultry. 


ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED! 

FINEST  TYPOGRAPHICAL  EXCELLENCE! 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  READERS  DELIGHTED 
with  it.  and,  thousands  more  will  be! 

Mention  Seed- lime  and  Harvest  and  address, 

LIVE  STOCK  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Maine. 


GOLD  WATCH  IS 

wants  to  earn  a  $50  Gold  Watch  in  one  week  can 
learn  how  by  addressing  Buckeye  Publishing  Co., 
9-10  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOOD  FARMS 

sale  or  exchange  for  eastern  prope 


in  Swift,  the  gar- 
den  county  of 
_  Minnesota,  for 
hange  for  eastern  property.  Good  neigh¬ 
borhood,  good  schools,  good  churches  and  good  times. 
Address  Z.  B.  CLARKE,  Benson ,  Swift  Co.,  Minn. 
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PIG, PIG,  PIGS!! 

BERKSHIRES!  Imported  Stock! 

CHESHIRES!  Original  Strain! 
DUROC-JERSEYS!  Headquarters! 
SMALL  YORKSHIRES!  Best! 

pigs  of  all  ages!  Boars  old  enough  for  service!  Sows 
m  Farrow!  Breeding  Pens  Properly  Mated! 

two  to  four  months  old  —  $10  each. 

Pigs -three  to  six  months  old—  $15  each. 
Sows -in  farrow,—  $20  to  $40  each 
Boars  ready  for  service,  $25  to  $50  each 

Discount  oil  Breeding  Herds! 

Address.  D3RICO  STOCK  FARM  CO., 
Portland,  Maine. 

Breeders  of  Trotting  Horses;  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jer¬ 
seys:  Thorough-bred  Swine:  Cots  wold  Sheep;  and 
Twenty  Varieties  -Pure-Bred  Poultry. 

9—10  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


Iron  Levers,  8teel  Bearings,  Brass  JAS5E  BEAM. 
JOXES,  HE  PAYS  '2CIIE  FREIttHf. 

Bold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  fcizea  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BISGlLLfiTOi.,  N.  Y. 


Profitable 

ANY 


iw 

I3T- 


Employment. 


MAN, 


SA  MPEES 

FREE.  Men  &  women  making 
less  than  $70  per  week  should  try 
our  money-making  business. 

Proof  sent  that  either  sex  clear  A  ft  TYn  T1 T1 1 
$70  per  week.  Send  stamp  for  aVc  J  U  k  J-!  M  I 
$3  “Eye-Opener”and  investigate  in  ■  J  ['  PR 
the  best  paying  business  extant.  W  a  XiiJUt 
No  hoys.  Address,  R.  C.  Merrill  &  Co.,  Chicago, 


Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 


lathe  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 
Strong  Net- Work.  Without  Barba.  It  will  turn  doge,  pigs, 
aheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
•without  injury  to  either  fenoe  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
seat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paint  ( or  galvanised)  it  will  last  a  life-time. 
It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
Into  favor.  The  Sedsrwicls  Oates,  made  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competitions  neatness. 
Strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  and 
Cheapest  A11  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Oats,  also 
Cheapest  and  Neatest  AH  Iron  Fence.  Best  wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manufac¬ 
ture  Bussell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 
SEBO WICK  BROS,  Mf’rs.,  Richmond  Ind, 


The  Gardener’s  Monthly 

—AND— 

HORTICULTURIST. 


Edited  by  THOMAS  MEEHAN ,  State  Botanist 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Indispensable  to  the  NOVICE,  the  AMATEUR,  or 
SCIENTIS  r  alike.  Send  18  cents  in  stamps  for  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  Subscriptions  $2.00  per  year.  Try  it  for 
six  months  at  $1.00,  or  three  months  for  50  cents. 
Two  new  Subscribers  at  $3.00  per  year,  or  one 
old  and  one  new,  $3.00.  Five  Subscribers,  $7.00. 

Address  CM  AS.  H.  MAROT,  Publisher, 

9 — 12  SI 4  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa, 


HAVE  YOU  MONEY  TO  LOAN? 

Write  for  particulars  of  Loans  on  Minnesota  Dairy 
and  Stock  Farms,  in  Swift,  the  banner  county  of  the 
state.  Good  as  government  bonds,  panic  or  no  panic. 
9-10  7.  S3.  CLARKE,  Benson,  Minn. 
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HULBERT  Sx  GCrU CP 


St.  Louis  IRON  FENCE  WORKS. 

i  arm  &  Ornamental  Iron  Fences.  . 
Iron  Gates  and  Fence  Materials.’ 
3  b.  wire  Iron  Fence  $150.00  pr  mile. 
Farmers  Buy  direct — Lowest  Prices. 
50  Page  Ill’d  Catalogue  Free. 


IMIIIsnD 


3FX.  ©£*.c3L±33.g 

£3  ye&  t;  om 

To  know  others’  secret  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wished  for,  you  need  wish  no  longer, 
aswe  now  introduce  for  the  first  time  a  Jiew, 
Simple,  yet  Perfect  System  by  which  you 
can  almost  instantly  tell  what  any  one  thinks 
without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  for  50 cents. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars.  FREE.  Address  Jame3  Emmons  &  Co., 
Woodstock,  Ohio. 


PILLA-SOLVENEi 

PermanentljT  removes  Superfluous  Hair,  root  and 
branch,  in  5  minutes,  without  pain,  discoloration  or 
injury.  WRINKLES,  FRECKLES,  all  Skio 
Blemishes  scientifically  removed.  Sealed  particu-  [ 
lars  6c.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  MEDICINE 
CO.,  Lock  Box  as 45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS^  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Haevest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREEDIJYG  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  A  DRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  or  FRUITS  X  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKA  IJVCUBA TOR  X  BROODER 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FORTES. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAY  AS. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FEB  TILIZERS . 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N .  J . 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS >  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUJfIPX. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  X  FLOWER  PLATE . 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Vines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N-  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  specialty. 

Rand  Fertilizer  Droppers. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Rot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYURSER  V  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 


Labels— WOOD  POT  AND  TREE. 

Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Seed-Bags . 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLAJVTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWIJYE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio, 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

_ 


All  interested  in  Bees  or  I  HO  A  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  1  II II II  of  Bees 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  lUUUforSale. 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
&  ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St,  Clair  Co.,  III. 


the  evaporator. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof: 
Say  we  take  a  No.  2  Dryer,  that  dries  10  Bushels  per 
day;  in  6  days,  7  pounds  to  the  bushel  on  an  average, 
is  420  lbs,  per  week.  At  present  prices,  13  cts.  per  lb., 
this  is  $54. o0,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  Dryer  the 
first  week  in  use.  Please  figure  for  yourself.  Slicer, 
corer,  apple,  peach  and  potato  parers,  and  dried  fruit 
press.  Send  tor  circular.  H.  TOPPING, 
5-10  4  Marion,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

NO  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 

or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

EP“A11  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 

t^^Single  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 


Beans,  Busli,  Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Golden  Prize  Bean, 

20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled , 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late , 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Canadian  Wonder . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Concord . 

10 

40 

3.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

40 

3.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

40 

3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima . 

10 

40 

4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen 

25 

— 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . 

10 

30 

2.00 

New  Egyptian . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Red  and  White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

40 

Waushakum  Field . 

10 

30 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field . . . . , . 

10 

30 

1.00 

Red-Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10 

30 

1.00 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North. . . . 

10 

35 

1.50 

Peas.  Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled  sorts. 

Those 

marked  a  are  extra  early;  b,  medium: 

c,  late. 

a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  ft.  10 

35 

2.00 

<**Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft . 

10 

35 

2.00 

a  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  ft.  10 

30 

1.60 

a*Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft. 

10 

40 

2.50 

6*McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

6*  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

£*Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1}^  ft. 

10 

35 

2.00 

6* Stratagem,  2^  ft . 

15 

50 

4.00 

5*Pride  of  the  Market  2)4  ft . 

15 

50 

4.00 

•c*Yorkshire  Hero,  5)4  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

c*  Blue  Imperial,  3  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

c*Champion  of  England,  5  ft . 

10 

30 

1.60 

c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft . 

10 

40 

2.50 

c  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft.  .. 

10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

05 

25 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

New  Eclipse,  true, . 

10 

25 

Early  Egyptian . 

05 

10 

.75 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

05 

10 

.75 

AboveVarieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

75 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets, 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.80 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

.80 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

05 

10 

.80 

Imperial  Sugar . 

05 

10 

.80 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

60 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball, . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

20 

2.00 

Early  London . 

15 

75 

Nonpareil . 

20 

1.25 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem _ 

20 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.  20 

1.25 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Danvers  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.25 

White  Belgian . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  50 

— 

Golden  Hartwell,  New . 

15 

40 

La  Plunae  Chestnut,  New, _ 

10 

25 

3.00 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

10 

25 

3.00 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Boston  Market . 

10 

50 

Sandringham . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

05 

25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

..10 

30 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  wili  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  wanted  and  specially  ordered. 


Best  Puget  Sound 

Stock. 

*  Berkshire  Beauty,  New, . 

10 

25 

4.00 

*Early  Bleichfield . 

10 

25 

4.00 

*Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

10 

25 

4.00 

*  Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead . 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch  .... 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Late  American  Drumhead .... 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Marblehead  Mammoth . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Best  Eastern  Grown 

Stock. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

05 

20 

3.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Late  American  Drumhead .... 

05 

20 

3.00 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless . 

20 

1.25 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer . . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch _ • 

05 

20 

3.00 

Large  Early  Oxheart, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Early  Winningstadt . 

05 

15 

2.50 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow . 

15 

50 

8.00 

Very  Early  Favorite . 

15 

50 

8.00 

Early  York . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy . . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Garfield  Pickier  (New) . 

15 

50 

Red  Drumhead, . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Red  D  itch . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Eariy  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.10 

30 

4.50 

32 


SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST. 


Cliicory.  Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Large  Rooted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Water  Cress . 

10 

60 

Cucumber. 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Cluster . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Early  Russian . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine.. 

05 

20 

1.60 

Green  Prolific . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Long  Green . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Egg'  Plant. 

Long  Purple . 

10 

50 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple . 

10 

60 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple  — 

10 

50 

Striped  Gaudalupe . 

10 

60 

Long  White  China . 

10 

60 

— 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

60 

— 

Gourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  . 

15 

50 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . , 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

Hanson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Victoria . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Curled  Simpson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

True  Boston  Market . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Nutmeg . 

©5 

10 

1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted . 

06 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

05 

10 

1.25 

Green  Citron . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Pine  Apple . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Jenny  Lind . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Surprise,  New,  . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Bay  View,  New, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New, 

,  05 

20 

3.00 

Netted  Gem . . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Hackensack  . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Christiana  Orange . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  . 

10 

20 

3.00 

The  “Boss,”  New,  . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded - 

05 

20 

3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

.  05 

20 

3.00 

Phinney’s  Early . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Striped  Gipsey . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ice  Cream  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Citron,  ("for  preserving,)  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . . 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 


marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express  at  80  cts.  per  pound. 


New  Golden  Queen . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

05 

20 

2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Earlv  Red  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

♦Yellow  Globe  Danvers . 

05 

10 

1.20 

♦Red  Wethersfield . 

05 

10 

1.20 

♦Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

05 

10 

1.20 

White  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Queen . 

05 

20 

3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Giant  Rocca . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Mustard. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

White  French . 

.  05 

05 

60 

Black  American . 

.  05 

05 

60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  . . . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

05 

10 

.7& 

New  Maltese  . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

.  05 

15 

2.00 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.86 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

05 

20 

— 

Connecticut  Field . 

05 

05 

.45 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

,  05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

.  05 

10 

1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New)  05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed - 

05 

10 

1.25 

China  Rose  Winter . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

California  Mammoth  White . . 

.  05 

15 

2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

.  05 

10 

1.50 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.60 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French . 

.  05 

15 

1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

.  ( h 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

.  05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . . 

.  05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New, . . . 

...05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Hubbard . 

.  05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . « . .. 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth . . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New, . 

.  10 

30 

4.00 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

.  10 

30 

Tomato,  4-  Oz,  at  ounce  'rates. 

Cardinal,  New, . 

.  25 

— 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

30 

4.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  .... 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

.  10 

50 

5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

.  10 

50 

5.00 

Acme,  . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

.  10 

50 

5.00 

Red  Currant  . 

.  05 

50 

5.00 

Paragon  . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy . 

.  05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Golden  Rural,  New, . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  . 

.  05 

15 

1.50 

New  White  Egg, . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . 

..  05 

10  . 

.75 

Yellow  Aberdeen  . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe  . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Ball . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

..  05 

10 

.75 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip. 

White  French,  or  Sw’t  German  05 

10 

80 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow  05 

10 

80 

Brill’s  American  Yellow . 

.  05 

10 

80 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow. . . . 

.  05 

10 

80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

..  05 

10 

80 

Isaac  F 

•  Tillinghast 

i 

La  Plume, 

Laek’a  Co., 

Pa, 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ELEGANT  LADIES'  WORK  BOX  Sent  FREE  to  All ! 


The  accompanying  illustration  represents,  upon  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  an  Elegant 
Ladles'  Work  Bex,  made  of  flue  polished  Ebonized  wood,  with  a  beautiful  design  in 
gilt  upon  the  cover.  The  interior  has  separate  compartments,  and  is  finished  in  purple  and 
white.  The  Work  itox  is  supplied  with  a  lock  and  key,  and  contains  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
silver-plated  thimble,  a  needle  case  and  a  tape  needle.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  desirable 
Work  Box,  and  something  that  no  lady  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with.  Wishing  to  greatly 
increase  the  already  large  circulation  of  our  charming  illustrated  Literary  and  Family 
paper,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  we  now  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer: 

Upon  receint  of  only  Forty-four  Cents  in  postage  stamp*  we  will  send  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  for  Six  Months.  tuid  to  every  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free and 
post-paid,  the  Elegant  Ladles’  Work  Box,  with  its  c outputs  as  above  described- 
tan  Cricket  on  thb  Hearth  is  a  mammoth  16-page, 61  column  illustrated  paper,  filled 
with  charming  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowledge,  Games 
and  Stories  for  the  Young,  Wit  and  Humor,  and  everything  to  amuse,  entertain 
and  instruct  the  whole  family.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it,  as  well  as 
with  the  valuable  premium  we  offer.  Remember  we  send  this 
splendid  Ladies’  Work  Box  free  to  all  sending  14  cents  for  a  six 
months’  subscription  to  our  paper.  Last  year  we  offered  a  Work  Box  as 
premium  with  our  paper,  but  It  was  far  inferior  to  the  beautiful  and 
substantial  box  we  now  offer.  This  Work  Box  i3  made  of  Ebonized  wood, 
beautifully  polished,  and  they  have  been  manufactured  in  Europe  spe¬ 
cially  for  us;  it  is  only  by  ordering  a  vervlarg#  quantity  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  procure  them  nta  price  which  permits  us  to  now  give 
them  free  to  six  months'  subscribers  to  our  paper.  Five  subscriptions  and 
five  work  boxes  will  be  seut  for  $1.76;  therefore,  by  getting  four  of  your 
friends  to  send  with  you,  you  will  secure  your  own  paper  and  premium  free.  This  great  offer  is  made  solely  to  introduce  our  paper 
take  advantage  of  it  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  As  to  our  reliabilitv  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  New 
xork,  or  to  the  Commercial  Agencies.  Address,  8.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  No.  *7  Purk  Place,  New  York- 


BEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  head  quarters  for  all  Campaign  Goods,  Banners,  Flags,  Caps,  Capos,  i 
|j:  Torches,  ltntlges,  etc.  Agents  can  make  big  pay  canvassing  a  ong  i  oliti- 
cal  Clubs  until  November.  Go  to  work  at  once.  The  Badges  are  large  size,  gold 
plated,  and  have  a  true  Photo  of  President  and  Vice  Preeideu  tof  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Candidates.  Scarf  Piu  Torch,  a  Campaign  Novelty;  a  p  rfect  Swing  Torch 
thesize  ofaScarf  Pin,  the  Torch  is  gold  plated,  with  Red,  Whi'e  anti  Blue 
Wick.  Every  young  man  will  want  one  of  these  Scarf  Pin  Torches.  All  clubs  wear  them. 

Price  25  Cts.,  to  Agents,  samplo  by  mall  |  5  Cts.,  per  dozen  $  |  .00.  Handsomest 
and  largest  assortment  of  go’d  plated  Badges  in  the  market.  Large  Gold  Plated 
Badge  on  Red,  Whito  and  Blue  Ribbon  only  |Octs.  If  you  will  act  as  Age  t  we  will 
send  5  samples  assorted,  by  mall  for  25  cts.,  'with  onr  large  60  page  Catalogue  of  Cam¬ 
paign  goods.  Don’t  order  elsewhere  until  you  have  seen  our  samples. 

Cut  Quartersize,  |  E.  NASON  A  CO.  Manuf'  of  Campaign  Goods,  120  Fulton  Street,  New  Yori 


Agents  Wanted  impress  Charges  Try  It. 

sample  before  you  order.  F .  L.  Stearns  &  Co . ,  Chicago,  III . 

WHY  PAY  10  P.C. 

For  Money  when  you  cun  Get  It  for 


Money  loaned  in  any  part  of  the  country  Send  2 -ecu’ 
stamp  tor  particulars.  Michigan  Loan  <fe  Pub. 
Ca«,  Charlotte,  Mich, 


CAYUGA  LAKE  NURSERIES  !| 

°^wd  FRUITS! 

PRICES  LOW.  STOCK  PURE.  QUALITY  GUARANTEED., 
mMFW  PATAI  nCIICcontainingaBeautifuiCelered  Plate, 

1 11  L TV  OH  I  HLUUUC  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sent  FREE.  | 
1856)  H.W.  AN  PERSON,  Union  8prlnga,N.Y.| 


ifi 


Fast  Potato  Digging 

THE  MONARCH  POUTIi  DIGGER 

Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five  time?} 
’^over,  to  every  fanner.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  Dig  Six  Hundred 
Bushels  a  Day! 


Wanted. 


—  Write  postal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  Iwcaoo,  FlL’. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  MOST  INSECTS. 

I  have  a  supply  of  this  valuable  insecticide  for  the 
prompt  destruction  of  Flie  ,  Bugs,  Roaches.  Potat  • 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  &c.  By  mail,  postuaid;  l  oz. 
10  cents;  *4  Ih  ,  25  cents;  1  lb.,  $1.00. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINCHAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


SCALES, 


- i  ‘•vT-£j-i  Tfftww 

Satisfactory  reference  given.  For  illustrated  Book, 
address  OSCOOD  St  CO., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


THB 


STANDARD 

SILK 


OF  THE 

_  _  WORLD  I 

above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 

EUREKA  HMTTLYG  SILK,  EMBROIDER. 
ILS, FLOSSES,  &e.,for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  100 
S??reJL^.ySTilATK^  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  ID  cents 
in  stamps.  EUKEKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


**.;**?.  iffl  rFiw  rfH  ffl^rffljfll^.rfn  rffl^.ffn  T^1m  »*n  ^  iM 


& 
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H-A-N-S-E-L-L-! 

The  Earliest  and  Best  Raspberry, 

H-A-N-S-E-L-L-? 

Is  a  Signal  Success,  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

HANSELL  RASPBERRY 

Exceeds  the  Claims  Made  for  it.  The  Greatest  Raspberry 

Ever  Introduced. 

HANSELL  RASPBERRY 

Is  the  EARLIEST  to  BIFEN  and  the  MOST  PROFITABLE. 
The  Raspberry  for  Everybody  to  Plant  whether 
Wanting  Fruit  to  Eat  or  to  Sell. 

HANSELL s RASPBERRY 


Endures  the  Severest  Cold,  Intense  Heat  and 
Prolonged  Drought,  Unharmed. 

IT  IS  “IRON-CLAD.” 

HANSELL  RASPBERRY 

Is  Luscious,  Bright  Crimson,  Very 

4  _ 

Firm,  Vigorous,  Productive; 
Leaving  Nothing  to  be  Desired. 


x  s 


Send  for  large  Pamphlet  with  reports  from  over  Twenty  States  and 
endorsed  by  One  Hundred  People  who  have  fruited  it;  also  History, 
Description  and  Illustrations  and  Prices  free  to  all. 


LOVETT’S  Illustrated 

Offers  all  varieties  of  Fruits,  both  Large  and  Small,  with  de-  jgTp 
scriptions,  cultural  notes  and  much  information  valuable  to  j 
All  Who  Grow  Fruits.  Free  to  applicants,  or  with  colored 
plates,  4  cts.  Address, 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  IT 

Monmouth  Nurseries, 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


gL'^a 

it;- 


TOXc.  V 


Devoted  to 


1864 
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AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
MUSICAL  BOX 

For^XIA8»rA!ow  !,N S  KKI!  E  ONE  and  Mam-| 
moth  Catalogue  of  Manic  I  .an  ferns  and  Or  van-1 
cites*  all  latest  styles,  alsoWnnderfiil  Novelties.! 
Address,  HARBACK1  OKGANINA  CO., I 
Philadelphia*  Pa,  Magic  Lantern*  Wanted  P 


Satisfactory  reference  given.  For  illustrated  Book, 
address  OSGOOD  A  CO.,BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


Columbus  Buggy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


[View  of  ur  Factory  1 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

3L  Q 

First  Class  Vehicles. 

The  justly  CELEBRATED  BREWSTER  cross¬ 
spring  SIDE-BAR  being  our  great  specialty,  we 
build  Only  One  Grade  of  work,  and  that  of  THE 
BEST  in  Quality  and  Style.  We  do  not  make  the 
lowest  priced  vehicles,  but  claim  that  ours  are  the 
CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD  when  Quality  is 
consi  lered.  We  use  the  FINEST  MATERIAL  ob¬ 
tainable,  employing  only  Expert  and  Competent  Me¬ 
chanics.  To  insure  the  best  and  most  uniform  re1 
suits,  we  now  Manufacture  Our  Own  Wheels  from 
Finest  Timber  (sawe  1  by  our  own  mills)  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  hills  of  Southern  Ohio — famous 
as  the  Second  Growth  Hickory  district. 

The  reputation  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company 
is  unexcelled.  T  he  work  is  known  and  sold  through¬ 
out  the  Entire  uni  ed  States  and  Territories  Well 
introduced  in  England,  Germany,  Australia  and 
South  America. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices ,  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer  will  be  sent. 


WHY  PAY  10  P.C. 


For  Money  when  you  can  Get  It  for 


Tribune  $  Farmer. 

Established  14  Years. 

THE 

GREAT  DOLLAR 

Agricultural  and  Family 

W  E  E  I£  Xj  Y. 

NONE  BETTER. 

Cheap  st  ablest,  most  practical  Agricultural  and 
Family  Jon  nal  published  Edi  ed  by  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
perienced  writers,  who  know  just  whip  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Every  number  fully  illustrated 

TRIAL  TRIPS.  THREE  MONTHS— THIRTEEN 

WEEKS, 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  AGENTS  FORMING  CLUBS. 

Any  One  who  will  act  as  Local  Agent — we  have  no 
tra  eling  agents — may  retain  Twentv-Rve  Cents  of 
each  one  dollar  received  at  regular  rates 

Sample  Papers  Furnished  Free. 

'’’he  Com  pan  v  Publishing  the  TRIBUNE  A  Nil 
FARMER  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  the 
public  that  their  have  new  completed  arrangements 
wherebv  thev  are  enabled,  while  keeping  the  price  of 
the  TRIBUNE  AND  FARMER  at  the  low 
sum  of  $1  r0  per  year,  to  furnbh  a  mass  of  original 
reading,  alike  interesting  ai  d  valuable  to  the  Farm 
Shop  and  Fireside.  Especial  attention 
given  to  the  Produce.  Live  Stock  and  Wool  Markets 
New  departments  will  be  added  f  om  Mme  to  inie. 
We  are  determined  to  maintain  for  the  TRIBUNE 
AND  FARMER  the  lead  that  it  has  attained 
over  all  weekly  publications  of  a  similar  class. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

The  National  Standard 

DICTIONARY. 

Anyone  sending  ns  two  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1  00  each,  or  four  six  month’s  subscriptions  at  50 
cents  each  or  eight  three  mon’h’s  subscription  at  25 
cents  each  will  receive  by  mail,  postpaid, 

THE  NATIONAL 

StaxidLarci  Dictionary 

a  pronouncing  lexicon  of  the  English  language,  con¬ 
taining  40,000  words  with  definitions,  and  700  wood 
cuts 

It  also  contains  matter  Historical,  Statistical.  Biog¬ 
raphical,  Political,  Geographical  and  affairs  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Bound  in  cloth  and  lettered  in  g"id. 

TRIBUNE  AND  FARMER, 

9-ii  No.  20  Rose  Street,  N.  Y. 

IMai  INSECT  Pulsr. 

SURE  DEATH  TO  MOST  INSECTS. 

I  have  a  supply  of  this  valuable  insecticide  for  the 
prompt  destruction  of  Flie  ,  Bugs,  Roaches.  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  &c.  By  mail,  postpaid;  1  oz. 
10  cents;  lb,  25  cents;  1  lb.,  $1.00. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLING  HAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


Money  loaned  In  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  2- cent 
stamp  for  particulars.  Michigan  Loan  <Ss  Pnb. 
Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


Agents  Wanted.^! g^ss 

sample  before  you  order.  F.L.  Stearns  &  Co.,Chieago,Ill. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - :o: -  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 


- FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. - 


THE  “COMET”  PEAR.  See  Page  20. 


Papa’s  Letter  Is  with  God. 


I  was  sitting  in  the  study, 

Writing  letters,  when  I  heard, 

“Please,  dear  mama,  Bridget  told  me 
Mama  mnstn’t  be  disturb. 

But  I’se  tired  of  the  kitty — 

Want  some  ozzer  fing  to  do. 

Writing  letters,  is  ou,  mama? 

Tan't  I  write  a  letter  too?” 

“Not  now,  darling;  mama’s  busy; 

Run  and  play  with  kitty  now.” 

“No,  no,  mama,  me  write  letter — 

Tan  if  ou  will  show  me  how.” 

I  would  paint  my  darling’s  portrait 
As  his  sweet  eyes  searched  my  face: 
Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  azure, 

Form  of  childish,  witching  grace; 

But  the  eager  face  was  clouded 
As  I  slowly  shook  my  head, 

Till  I  said,  “I'll  make  a  letter 
Of  you,  dear  boy,  instead.” 

So  I  parted  back  the  tresses 
From  his  forehead,  high  and  white, 
And  a  stamp  in  sport  I  pasted. 

Mid  its  waves  of  golden  light.  £ 
Then  I  said,  “  Now  little  letter, 

Go  away  and  bear  good  news.” 

And  I  smiled,  as  down  the  staircase 
Clattered  loud  the  little  shoes. 

Leaving  me,  the  darling  hurried 
Down  to  Bridget  in  his  glee; 

“Mama’s  writing  lots  of  letters — 

I’se  a  letter,  Bridget — see.” 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattler 
As  he  climbed  once  more  the  stair, 
Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet, 
Standing  on  the  entry  chair. 

No  one  heard  the  front  door  open, 

No  one  saw  the  golden  hair 
As  it  floated  o’er  his  shoulders 
On  the  crisp  November  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened 
Till  he  reached  the  office  door— 

•T’s  a  letter,  Mr.  Postman; 

Is  there  room  for  any  more? 

’Cause  dis  letter’s  doin  to  papa — 

Papa  lives  with  God,  ’ou  know; 

Mama  sent  me  for  a  letter — 

Does  ’ou  fink  ’at  I  tan  go?” 

But  the  clerk  in  wonder  answered, 

“Not  to-day,  my  little  man.” 

“Dess  I’ll  find  anozzer  office, 

’Cause  I  must  go  if  I  tan.” 

Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained  him, 
But  the  pleading  face  was  gone. 

And  the  busy  feet  were  hastening. 

By  the  busy  crowd  swept  on. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted — 

People  fled  to  left  and  right, 

As  a  pair  of  maddened  horses 
At  that  moment  dashed  in  sight. 

No  one  saw  the  baby  figure — 

No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

Till  a  voice  of  saddened  sweetness 


Rang  out  on  the  autumn  air. 

’T  was  too  late!— a  moment  only 
Stood  the  beauteous  vision  there, 

Then  the  little  form  lay  lifeless, 

Covered  o’er  -with  golden  hair. 

Reverent  they  raised  my  darling, 

Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold, 

Saw  the  stamp  upon  the  forehead 
Growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

Not  a  mark  the  face  disfigured, 

Showing  where  a  hoof  had  trod ; 

But  the  little  life  was  ended — 

Papa’s  letter  was  with  God. 

— Selected. 


French  Farms  and  Farmers. 


In  going  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  via  Dijon, 
we  pass  through  the  best  portion  of  France. 
For  hundreds  of  miles  every  inch  of  land  is 
cultivated.  The  abrupt  side  hills  are  in  grape 
vines  and  the  flat  land  in  grain.  Here  we 
seethe  phenomenon  of  double  crops,  a  crop 
of  grain  and  vegetables  growing  under  a 
crop  of  trees.  The  Normandy  poplar  trees 
are  from  an  inch  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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They  are  planted  thickly,  but  give  no  shade. 
They  are  trimmed  within  six  feet  of  the 
tops.  The  boughs,  which  are  cut  off  every 
year,  make  faggots  enough  to  warm  France. 

We  often  see  men  and  women  cradling 
wheat  or  hoeing  beets  in  the  midst  of  a  wood 
giving  no  shade.  When  you  look  across 
the  country  the  tall,  boughless  trunks  look 
like  black  streaks  painted  against  the  sky. 
They  make  the  view  very  picturesque.  Our 
farmers  on  the  prairies  could  plant  black 
walnut  trees  where  they  want  fences,  trim 
them  to  the  tops,  preventing  shade,  and 
then  string  barbed  wire  on  the  trunks  for 
fences.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  black 
walnut  trees  on  a  man’s  farm  would  be 
worth  more  than  his  farm  !  Wood  in  France 
is  sold  for  a  third  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  is 
worth  as  much  as  corn  in  Kansas  by  the 
pound.  So  when  the  Kansas  man  burns 
corn  he  is  no  more  profligate  than  the  French¬ 
man  who  burns  faggots.  The  French  farm¬ 
er  would  never  think  of  burning  wood  to 
heat  his  house.  He  sits  in  the  cold  all  the 
Winter  long,  only  using  wood  to  cook  with. 
The  average  farmer  does  not  know  enough 
to  buy  coal  or  kerosene  yet.  He  does  not 
live  as  well  as  the  poorest  negro  in  the  South. 
He  has  no  home  comforts;  poverty  and  ig¬ 
norance  are  his  companions. 


SEED-TIME  AMO  HARVEST. 
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France  is  literally  one  large  garden.  Every 
inch  of  soil  is  cultivated.  In  riding  from 
Paris  to  Dijon,  150  miles  we  counted  only 
thirty  cattle.  We  saw  no  sheep  or  hogs. 
The  farms  have  usually  from  one  to  ten 
acres.  Some  farms  have  half  an  acre,  and 
some  have  as  many  as  twenty  acres.  They 
are  usually  from  thirty  to  300  feet  wide  and 
from  1500  to  2000  feet  long.  There  are  no 
fences  between  them. 

When  I  asked  a  French  farmer  how  his 
farm  happened,  like  all  the  rest,  to  be  so 
long  and  narrow,  he  said  : 

“It  has  been  divided  up  so  often.  When  a 
French  father  dies,  he  divides  his  farm,  and 
each  one  of  his  children  has  an  equal  share. 
He  always  divides  it  lengthwise,  so  as  to 
give  each  one  a  long  strip.  The  long  strips 
are  easily  cultivated,  because  wTe  plow 
lengthwise.  These  strips  always  run  north 
and  south,  so  that  the  sun  can  shine  into 
the  rows” 

‘•How  large  is  your  farm?”  I  asked. 

“My  father’s  farm  was  300  feet  wide  and 
2000  feet  long.  When  he  died  my  brother 
had  half.  Nowt  my  farm  is  150  feet  wide 
and  2000  feet  long.  It  is  quite  a  large  farm. 
There  are  many  farms  much  smaller  than 
mine.” 

“What  do  you  plant  in  it?”  I  asked. 

“See  over  there,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  gigantic  piece  of  striped 
carpet,  “is  a  strip  of  wheat  sixty  feet  wide. 
Then  comes  a  strip  of  potatoes  twenty-five 
feet  wide.  Then  comes  forty  feet  of  oats, 
then  ten  feet  of  carrots,  tw  enty  feet  of  alfalfa 
(lucerne), ten  feet  of  mangel- wurtzels,  five 
feet  of  onions,  five  feet  of  cabbages  and  the 
rest  is  in  flowers,  peas,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  little  vegetables.” 

“Can  you  support  your  family  on  a  farm 
150  feet  wide  and 5000 feet  long?”  I  asked  ; 
for  the  narrow  strip  seemed  like  a  man’s 
dooryard  in  America. 

“Support  my  family?”  he  exclaimed. 
“Why,  the  farm  is  too  large  for  us.  I  rent 
part  of  it  out  now.” 

“But  your  house,”  I  said,  “where  is 
that?” 

“Oh,  that  is  in  town.  Five  families  of  us 
live  in  one  house  there.  My  wife  and  I 
come  out  every  morning  to  work  and  go  in 
at  night.” 


“Does  your  wife  always  work  in  the  field?” 
“Yes.  My  wife,”  he  continued,  pointing 
to  a  barefooted  and  bareheaded  woman,  at 
least  six  feet  around  the  waist,  “she  cand* 
more  work  than  I  can.  She  pitches  the  hay 
to  me  on  the  stack.  All  French  womei 
work  in  the  field.  Why  not?  They  hav* 
nothing  to  do  at  home.” 

This  is  true.  The  wife  of  a  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish  or  German  farmer  has  nothing  te 
do  at  home.  They  do  not  “keep  house7’ 
like  the  wives  of  American  farmers.  They 
have  no  houses  to  keep.  The  huts  they  live 
in  are  like  stables.  They  live  in  the  same 
building  with  their  horses,  hens  and  pigs. 
They  never  wash  a  floor.  There  is  never 
a  table  cloth.  They  live  like  brutes.  The 
handsome  farmhouse  off  by  itself,  surround¬ 
ed  by  trees  and  gardens,  does  not  exist  in 
France.  They  live  no  better  and  are  really 
no  better  off  than  we)  e  the  slaves  of  the 
South  before  the  war.  French  farmers 
always  congregate  in  little,  tumble- down 
villages,  situated  about  two  miles  apart. 
These  villages  may  have  been  built  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  roofs  are  moss- 
covered,  the  houses  are  dirty,  and  remind 
one  of  a  country  poorhouse  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

There  are  millions  of  farms  in  France  con¬ 
taining  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  tour 
acres. 

I  find  that  an  acre  and  a  half  is  about  all 
the  most  ambitious  man  wants.  The  rent 
for  land  is  always  one- half  the  crop.  The 
land  is  worth  about  $400  an  acre,  or,  if  in 
grapevines,  $600. 

This  is  why  France  is  like  a  garden.  In 
England  there  are  227,000  land-owners;  in 
France  there  are  7,000,000  land-owners.  The 
Frenchman  on  his  two  acres,  with  his  bare¬ 
footed  wife  cutting  grain  with  a  sickle  by 
his  side,  is  happy  and  cuntented  because  he 
knows  no  better.  Such  a  degrading  life 
would  drive  an  American  farmer  mad.  The 
Frenchman  thrives  because  he  spends 
nothing.  He  has  no  wants  beyond  the 
coarsest  food  and  the  washings  of  the  grape 
skins  after  the  wine  is  made.  Yes,  he  is 
thrifty.  He  saves  money,  too.  The  aggre¬ 
gated  wealth  of  30,000,000  poor,  degraded, 
bare-footed  peasants  makes  France  rich. 
The  ignorance  of  the  French  farmer  is  ap- 


palling.  I  never  saw  a  newspaper  in  a 
French  farm  village.  Their  wants  are  no 
more  than  the  wants  of  a  horse.  The  French¬ 
man  eats  the  coarsest  food;  about  the  same 
as  he  feeds  his  horse.  He  will  eat  coarse 
bread  and  wine  for  breakfast;  soup,  bread 
and  wine  for  dinner,  and  perhaps  bread  and 
milk  for  supper.  He  does  not  know  what 
coffee  or  tea  is.  The  negroes  of  the  South 
live  like  kings  to  a  French  farmer.  Still, 
the  Frenchman  is  satisfied  because  he 
knows  no  better. 

When  I  asked  a  French  farmer  who  was 
cultivating  his  farm  (150  by  1500)  if  he  saved 
any  money,  he  said: 

“Oh,  not  much.  I  go  to  all  the  fetes.  I 
laid  by  500  francs  ($100;  last  year.  1  put 
it  in  the  Caisse  rV  Epargne1’ 

“What  is  that?”  I  asked  of  the  landlord. 

“That  is  the  government  savings  bank. 
The  government  takes  the  money  of ‘the 
poor  up  to  1000  francs,  and  gives  them  3^ 
per  cent,  for  its  use.  The  peasant  farmers 
of  France  have  nearly  $800,000,000  on  de¬ 
posit  in  these  savings  banks.  These  poor, 
degraded,  half-fed  farmers  keep  the  French 
treasury  full  of  money.” 

The  French  farmer  loves  the  republic, 
but  the  people  of  Paris  hate  it.  The  empire 
made  Paris.  Without  the  empire  trade  is 
bad  in  Paris;  so  Paris  sighs  for  some  Louis 
XIV  or  Napoleon  III  to  come  and  establish 
an  expensive  court  again. 

I  asked  a  farmer  near  Dijon  if  he  preferred 
the  republic  to  the  empire. 

“Yes”  he  said,  “but  we  most  of  all  want 
peace.  We  are  sick  of  war.  If  the  empire 
comes,  they  will  want  us  to  fight.  We 
want  to  stay  at  home  on  our  farms.  French¬ 
man  do  not  like  to  fight.  The  Parisians 
want  an  emperor  who  will  collect  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  country  and  spend  it  on 
opera  houses‘and  public  buildings  in  Paris.” 

I  found  Paris  very  dull.  Trade  there  is 
stagnant.  The  people  there  are  dissatisfied. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  any  day 
that  the  republic  was  dead  and  another  em¬ 
pire  declared.  All  that  is  wanting  is  the 
right  man  with  old  Bourbon  blood  in  him, 
and  a  few  generals  in  the  army.  Dijon, 
Macon,  Amiens  and  all  the  provincial  cities 
like  the  republic  —  but  Paris  is  France. 

The  crops  in  England  and  France  are 


good  everywhere,  with  the  exception  ?of 
hops  in  Kent.  Whea4:  in  France  is  splendid. 
The  fields  are  so  small  that  they  are  reaping 
it  with  a  sickle.  A  man  and  his  wife  and 
three  children  can  reap  with  the  sickle  and 
bind  about  as  much  wheat  as  one  man  can 
reap  and  bind  in  America.  In  America  the 
wife  is  attending  to  her  household  duties 

and  the  children  are  at  school.  In  France 
the  whole  family  is  in  the  field. 

Indian  corn  is  raised  all  over  the  southern 
half  of  France.  They  plant  one  stalk  in  a 
hill  and  hoe  it  by  hand.  The  weeds  are  all 
hoed  out  of  the  wheat,  barley  and  oats  by 
hand.  Wheat  is  worth  in  Dijon  $1.25  per 
bushel. — New  York  Sun. 


Light  and  Love. 

[An  Acrostic.] 

BY  W.  B.  DERRICK. 


Ever  and  anon,  ’tis  said, 

Light  and  love  should  be  displayed: 

Light  to  guide  our  steps  aright, 

And  love  to  cheer  us  day  and  night. 
Visions  then  of  happiness, 

In  this  world  our  lives  would  bless, 

Only  second  to  the  scenes, 

Longed  for  in  our  hopeful  dreams. 

As  knowledge  is  the  light  that  shines 
Clear  and  constant  at  all  times, 

Let  light  and  love  thy  life  enshrine 
And  happiness  will  e’er  be  thine; 
Remember  this:  God  will  approve 
Knowledge  and  kindness  —  light  and  love . 


Tlie  New  Wliite  Grape,  “Francis 
B.  Hayes.” 


This  new  Grape,  named  in  honor  of  the 
noted  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  was  first  fruited  about 
the  year  1872.  It  came  with  Moore’s  Early 
from  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  the  well  known 
Concord,  and  if  the  flattering  reports  of  the 
many  pomologists  who  have  tested  it  are 
realized  it  will  stand  a  chance  to  become  as 
popular  as  that  old  and  well  known  varie¬ 
ty.  The  Hayes  is  very  hardy  and  produces 
bunches  of  good  size  having  greenish  white 
berries,  changing  to  a  fine  amber  yellow 
when  fully  ripe.  Its  flesh  is  juicy  and  of 
fine  flavor.  It  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Concord. 

Our  illustration  was  furnished  by  Messrs. 
John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
the  originators  and  disseminators  of  Moore’s 
Early  and  the  Francis  B.  Hayes. 
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Rural  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


Few  papers  published  have  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Horticultural  correspondents  as  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  of  course  they  give 
the  world  some  new  ideas  through  it.  From 
recent  issues  we  cull  the  following  notes: 

In  laying  tile  drains  it  pays  to  cover  each 
joint  with  a  collar  So  fitted  that  the  soil  will 
not  work  in  and  fill  the  tile.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  is  cut  down  to  a  point  exactly 
the  size  of  the  tile,  the  latter  will  never  move 
laterally  and  cause  trouble. 

A  granary  may  be  made  mouse  proof  by 
building  its  walls  and  floor  of  maple  lum¬ 
ber  with  tight  fitting  joints. 

A  Montana  correspondent  has  frequently 
counted  100  stems  and  well  filled  heads  of 
oats  grown  from  one  seed,  while  200  to  300 
grains  to  the  head  are  common.  Therefore 
it  is  possible  to  grow  10000  grains  or  more 
from  one.  This  would  be  15  bushels  from 
one  ounce  of  seed. 

Among  the  new  Red  Raspberries,  the 
Marlboro,  Crimson  Beauty,  Hansell  and 
Superb,  are  each  strong  claimants  for  the 
highest  seat  of  honor.  No  doubt  all  are 
worthy. 

Of  Black  Raspberries,  the  Hoosier  Mam¬ 
moth,  Soughegan,  Gregg  and  Nemaha  are 
most  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Caroline  Raspberry  is  a  jewel.  On 
the  table  it  looks  like  pure  gold,  and  you 
can  easily  imagine  you  are  eating  Brincklis 
*  Orange.  It  is  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  by  tips  or  suckers.  It  is  rather  soft 
for  market  but  splendid  for  home  use. 

It  is  good  advice  to  plant  small  fruits  on 
upland  or  near  large  bodies  of  water.  Lake 
Ontario  kept  the  severe  late  spring  frost 
away  for  four  miles  distant  from  its  shore. 

William  Falconer,  of  Long  Island,  says 
that  of  18  kinds  of  Lettuce  tested,  the  Royal 
Summer  Cabbage  is  best  for  summer  use. 

“Stratagem”  and  “Pride  of  the  Market” 
are  two  new  Peas  of  great  merit.  Vines  are 
medium  sized,  very  stocky  and  prolific. 
Pods  solidly  filled  with  exceptionally  large 
peas.  Of  the  two  new  Peas,  “Abundance” 
and  “Everbearing”  he  says;  Sown  April  25, 
Abundance  was  fit  for  use  July  1st;  Ever- 
bearing  a  week  later.  Both  produce  bushy 


vines,  about  two  feet  high,  and  bear  stout 
solidly  filled  pods,  containing  three  to  six 
very  large  peas  of  fine  quality.  But  the 
name  “Everbearing”  is  very  misleading. 
It  is  not  a  whit  more  everbearing  than  Lax- 
ton’s  Long  Pod,  Champion  of  England,  or 
several  other  common  peas. 

O.  H.  Alexander  much  prefers  the  Ever- 
bearing  to  the  Abundance  Peas.  Considers 
Pride  of  the  Market  one  of  the  very  best 
Peas.  Has  found  21  pods  on  a  vine,  which 
will  average  four  inches  each  in  length  and 
all  well  filled.  Height  of  vine  feet. 

The  Rural  Editor  says  Stratagem  is  the 
best  intermediate  pea,  all  things  considered 
he  has  ever  tested.  It  also  grows  about  IS 
inches  in  height. 

The  Cornelia  Strawberry  is  extolled  for  its 
extreme  lateness,  the  first  picking  being 
eleven  days  later  than  some  early  sorts. 

The  subject  of  “Insecticides”  was  discuss¬ 
ed  before  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 
Geo.  M.  Campbell  recommended  a  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  common  soft  soap,  equal 
parts.  To  be  diluted  to  any  extent  desired 
with  cold  water.  Mr  Barrows  said  he  had 
found  that  a  single  pound  of  London  purple 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  whole  barrel  of 
land  plaster,  had  proved  destructive  to 
potato  beetles.  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot  is 
destructive  to  potato  beetles,  but  of  no  effect 
upon  plant  lice. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  ex¬ 
periments  potatoes  raised  from  large,  whole 
seed  ripened  nine  days  earlier  than  those 
from  seed  cut  to  single  eyes. 

A.  R.  Whitney  of  Franklin  Grove,  Ill. 
has  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  north¬ 
west,  and  among  many  varieties  Red  Asrta- 
chan,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Willow  Twig  and 
Domino  have  paid  him  best. 

The  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  is  trying 
to  decide  what  are  really  the  best  of  each 
class  of  vegetables.  It  particularly  recom¬ 
mends  Large  White  Summer  Lettuce,  Strat¬ 
agem  and  Pride  of  the  Market  Peas,  and 
the  Egyptian  Beet. 

Remember  the  term  “Hybrid”  is  properly 
applied  only  to  designate  the  intermixture 
of  two  species',  when  two  varieties  are  inter¬ 
mixed  it  forms  only  a  cross,  not  a  hybrid. 

The  Monarch  Potato  Digger  is  said  by 


several  who  have  tried  it  to  be  a  humbug. 

Mary  Wager-Fisher  says  “If  1  were  a 
young  man  with  a  capital  of  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  I  am  tolerably  sure  that 
I  should  ‘go  west’.  But  with  a  family- 
wife  and  little  children — and  no  money  to 
speak  of,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  for¬ 
lorn  than  to  try  to  make  a  home  in  the 
newTer  West” 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  farming 
by  irrigation — you  bring  the  “rain”  when 
you  want  it.  In  depending  upon  the  showers 
from  Heaven,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
uncertainty,  while  water  from  the  ditch  is 
a  tolerably  sure  thing. 

The  Pea  Weevil  can  be  killed  by  putting 
the  peas  as  soon  as  gathered  into  a  box  or 
vessel  which  can  be  made  air  tight,  and  pour 
into  it  a  few  drops  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon, 
say  a  teaspoonful  to  the  bushel,  and  close 
the  vessel  tight.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
inflammable  and  must  be  carefully  handled. 

If  Aiaaps  this  dry  hot  weather  it  svill  cer¬ 
tainly  kill  them.  Try  it! 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bull  of  Concord,  Mass.,  the 
originator  of  the  Concord  grape,  had  at  one 
time  22000  seedlings.  The  Concord  was  just 
offered  to  the  public  in  1846,  by  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  the  first  year’s 
sales  amounted  to  $3200. 


Plowman  Sermonette,  No.  8. 


Jan.  1,  1800. 

From  the  Herald. 

A  Little  Son-shine.— There  is  joy  to-day 
in  the  home  of  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Wilkinson.  A  little  stranger 
has  entered  this  home  carrying  with  him  a 
flood  of  sunshine.  He  -weighs  only  ten 
pounds,  but  his  weight  in  diamonds  w*ould 
mot  buy  one  of  his  little  pink  toe-nails.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  happy  all  over,  from  the  crown 
•f  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  A  con- 
•tant  throng  of  visitors  extended  congratu¬ 
lations  at  the  office  this  afternoon,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  a  table  in  the  rear  groaned 
beneath  its  burden  of  good  cheer,  and  that 
every  guest  went  away  just  a  little  happier 
than  he  came.  But  it  is  a  joyful  occasion, 
and  we  welcome  the  little  visitor  to  this 
-world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  hoping  that  he 
may  worthily  succeed  his  honored  father 


not  only  in  vast  estate  but  in  his  most  honor¬ 
able  and  distinguished  career. 


Jan.  1,  1800. 

From  the  Herald. 

Personal.— Dick  Harter,  a  laborer  for  the  Hon. 

Robert  Wilkinson,  had  a  New  Year’s  present  to-day 
in  the  shape  of  a  ten  pound  son. 

Jan.  1,  1883. 

From  the  Herald. 

Our  Great  Grief. — The  city  has  been  en¬ 
shrouded  in  gloom  to-day.  for  all  that  is 
mortal  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Harter  has  been 
laid  away  to  final  rest.  Business  was  entirely 
suspended,  and  the  people  turned  out  in 
mass  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  His  was  no  ordinary  career. 
His  father  was  only  a  day  laborer,  but  was 
a  sober,  industrious  man  who  gave  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  only  legacy  within  his  power, 
*a  good  education.  Young  Richard  inherited 
the  sterling  traits  of  character  of  his  father, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  chosen 
profession — the  law.  He  served  two  terms 
in  Congress  and  represented  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  faithfully  and  -well.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  long  official  career  and  the 
temptations  with  which  he  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded,  he  was  never  known  to  taste  a  drop 
of  liquor,  and  his  character  has  been  above 
reproach.  Upright,  conscientious,  just  and 
kind,  he  won  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
knew  him,  and  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  community  mourns  his  loss  as  sincerely 
as  if  he  were  a  relative  or  an  intimate  friend. 
For  the  last  two  days  the  body  has  been 
lying  in  state  at  his  residence,  the  old  Wil¬ 
kinson  place,  and  a  constant  stream  of  peo¬ 
ple  coming  and  going  to  take  one  last  look 
at  all  that  is  left  of  the  people’s  benefactor, 
attest  the  sincerity  of  the  popular  sorrow. 
Richard  Harter  is  dead,  but  the  good  deeds 
of  his  life  are  immortal. 


Jan.  1,  1842. 

From  the  Herald. 

Personal— Bob  Wilkinson,  who  squandered  a 
large  estate  in  drink,  died  at  the  alms  house  to-day, 
of  delirium  tremens. 

— From  the  Western  Plowman. 


Selfishness.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  right 
thinking  is  self-interest,  and  it  is  selfislmess  that 
causes  many  men  to  fail  in  their  undertakings. 
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“BLESSED.” 


“ Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  the  gentle  tones, 

A  moment  faltering,  then  strong  and  sweet, 

R  ing  out  upon  the  morning  air.  The  throng 
Wait  silently,  lest  by  a  whispered  sigh 
Or  quick-drawn  breath  a  word  should  fall  unheard 
From  Him,  the  Wonderful,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

“ Blessed ” — the  widow,  shuddering,  draws  more  close 
Her  sombre  draperies,  and  bows  her  head 
In  agony  of  dumb  and  hopeless  grief. 

— "Are  they  that  mourn!"  A  dry,  half-stifled  sob 
Bursts  from  a  gray-haired  man;  ’twas  yesterday 
They  buried  all  most  dear  to  him  on  earth. 

And  sun  and  stars  were  blotted  out.  Hot  tears 
Fall  thickly  on  his  knotted,  sunburnt  hands. 

And  still  he  listens  to  that  strange,  sweet  voice. 

“ Blessed  are  they  that  mourn."  What  aching  hearts 
Among  the  eager,  silent  multitude 
Cry  out  in  bitter  anguish  that  his  words 
Are  vain  and  mocking ! 

Lo,  the  Saviour  turns 
With  infinite  compassion  in  his  eye, 

And,  stretching  forth  his  hands  as  though  to  give 
The  blessing  He  has  promised,  speaks  again: 

“ They  shall  be  comforted!" 

The  morning  sun 

Breaks  forth  in  triumph  from  the  heavy  clouds 
That  hid  his  face,  The  waves  of  Galilee, 

Gleaming  far  distant  in  the  misty  East, 

Cast  off  the  shroud  of  night.  The  air  is  full 
Of  waking  glory.  But  of  all  who  feel 
The  gladness  and  the  freshness  of  the  morn 
Those  only  who  have  passeed  through  deepest  gloom 
Receive  the  fullness  of  that  new,  sweet  peace 
His  words  have  given,— and  they  are  comforted! 

— Willis  Boyd  Allen  in  Cottage  Hearth. 


Farm  Pleasures. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


Now  that  the  rush  of  the  season’s  work  is 
over,  we  have  harvested  our  fruitful  crops, 
let  us  relax  a  little  from  our  hard  labor,  and 
try  to  enjoy  a  few  of  these  glorious  autumn 
days  before  they  leave  us.  We  shall  not  be 
the  poorer  for  a  few  days  spent  in  fishing, 
and  sight-seeing. 

There  may  be  a  great  many  things  that 
could  be  done  now,  and  that  too,  to  very 
good  advantage;  but  we  have  worked  hard 
all  summer,  and  are  fairly  entitled  to  a 
rest.  Our  systems  need  toning  up  after  the 
incessant  toil  and  heat  of  a  summer’s  cam¬ 
paign.  I  say  that  we  shall  not  be  the 
poorer  in  the  long  run,  for  having  taken  a 
vacation,  becanse  I  think  that  such  change 
and  rest  will  enable  us  to  more  than  make 


up  for  the  time  so  spent.  Who  has  not  ex¬ 
perienced  that  feeling  of  renewed  strength 
and  vigor,  that  carries  with  it  a  fresh  impe¬ 
tus,  after  he  has  refreshed  himself  with  a 
rest  and  change  of  scene?  The  perpetually 
tired  man  cannot  work  to  advantage  with 
either  head  or  hands.  He  may  keep  up  the 
automatic  motion  year  after  year;  but  the 
man  who  keeps  his  intellect  clear,  and  body 
fresh  will  accomplish  more  and  better  work 
in  two-thirds  the  same  time.  < 

I  know  many  farmers  who  have  not  been 
away  from  their  farms  more  than  twenty 
four  hours  at  a  time  for  twenty  years.  They 
have  gone  over  the  same  old  routine  year 
after  year  until  they  have  become  a  part  of 
the  farm  itself.  Such  a  farmer  does  not 
own  the  land,  the  land  owns  him.  He  sees 
but  few  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
practices  less.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they 
have  gained  the  unenviable  name  of  “moss- 
backs,”  for  surely  they  have  given  nature 
an  excellent  oppertunity  for  encreasing  this 
type  of  vegetation. 

A  man  may  be  a  fairly  good  man — good 
in  a  negative  sense  if  he  stands  stock  still 
and  allows  the  world  to  go  by  him;  bnt  the 
broadening  and  enlightening  influences  that 
he  has  missed  will  so  change  the  times,  by 
changing  others  about  him  who  fall  into 
the  current  of  progress,  that  he  will  be 
looked  upon  as  the  contracted  and  inferior 
specimen  of  manhood  that  he  really  is. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  minds  or 
bodies  to  be  ground  down  and  worn  out  by 
incessant  hard  labor.  Both  need  frequent 
rests  and  recreation.  Change  of  scene  and 
removal  from  contact  with  our  every  day 
avocations,  is  necessary  in  order  to  giye  us 
this  rest.  Short  trips  and  excursions  to 
places  of  interest,  will  be  found  immensely 
beneficial  in  many  ways.  In  these vdays  of 
cheap  and  rapid  transportation,  we  can 
make  considerable  journeys  with  but  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money.  Such 
trips  enable  us  to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  around  us.  People  who  use  their 
eyes  and  ears  in  this  way,  rise  above  the 
narrow  confines  of  their  own  little  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  keep  abreast  the  times,  instead 
of  becoming  “rutted”  in  some  particular 
line  of  action,  or  non-action,  as  we  frequently 
find  them.  The  farmer  cannot  afford  to 


allow  his  mental  faculties  to  become  rusty 
from  disuse,  any  more  than  he  can  afford 
to  allow  his  farm  tools  to  lie  idle  and  un¬ 
cared  for.  Well  informed  minds  and  active 
brains  are  needed  on  the  farm  today,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  know  how  to  plant  and 
harvest.  We  want  to  know  what  the  world 
is  producing  and  consuming;  what  is  the 
demand  and  supply;  what  natural  advan¬ 
tages  and  resources  our  own  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  possess,  that  we  may 
more  profitably  employ  our  land  and  labor. 
And  there  are  numberless  other  things  that 
we  want,  and  must  know  if  we  hold  our 
own  in  these  wide-awake  times. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  things  we 
must  give  ourselves  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  is  going  on  around  us;  and  to  read, 
study  and  think.  What  man  can  exercise 
his  mind  to  any  advantage  when  he  is 
ground  down  to  hard  manual  labor  fourteen 
hours  of  every  twenty-four.  He  is  too  tired 
to  read  or  think,  after  the  performance  of 
eucli  excessive  labor,  and  it  is  to  be  but  little 
wondered  at  that  he  grows  dull  and  apa¬ 
thetic,  losing  his  interest  in  every  thing 
but  the  few  acres  that  he  tills. 

Muscle  is  an  important  faction  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  but  to  a  large  extent 
it  may  be  supplanted,  if  not  superseded  by 
brains.  By  the  aid  of  our  late  inventions, 
the  puny  child  may  now  accomplish  the 
work  that  once  required  the  labor  of  many 
strong  men.  A  little  thought  and  planning 
will  very  materially  abridge  the  work  upon 
every  farm. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think,  and  it  is  no  less  a 
pleasure  to  express  your  thought.  The  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  is  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasurable.  Contact  with  other  men  who 
have  had  widely  different  experiences  must 
be  productive  of  new  ideas,  with  which 
there  is  little  danger  of  our  becoming  over¬ 
stocked. 

It  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  deprive  our  fami¬ 
lies  of  all  social  and  intellectual  priveleges. 
Even  if  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  be  ground 
down  and  held  to  one  uneventful  routine  of 
labor,  we  hava  no  right  to  condemn  our 
children  to  the  same  fate. 

Let  us  give  them  a  chance;  we  shall  nev¬ 
er  lose  by  it  even  in  the  point  of  dollars  and 


cents.  Hard,  incessant  labor,  with  but  little 
recreation  or  change,  is  driving  more  boys 
from  the  farm  than  all  other  causes  put 
together.  Overworked  farmers  wives  are 
vastly  more  plentiful  than  they  need  be. 
They,  too,  want  rest  and  change  of  scene. 
Don’t  postpone  the  reformation  until  you 
are  better  able,  for  you  are  but  throwing 
away  the  means  for  attaining  that  desired 
condition,  Commence  now. 


Model  Communities. 


Among  the  noteworthy  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  effort  that  is  making  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  cities  and  towns. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Pullman  City,  near 
Chicago,  and  now  the  newspapers  tell  the 
story  of  Faribault,  the  model  town  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  It  is  named  after  an  Indian  agent, 
a  wise  and  good  man,  whose  works  live 
after  him.  Although  it  has  but  seven  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants,  it  is  noted  for  its  schools 
and  benevolent  corporations.  The  three 
educational  institutions  of  the  Episcopalians 
in  Minnesota  are  located  there,  also  three 
admirable  State  institutions,  one  for  the 
blind,  another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
a  third  for  imbeciles.  The  little  town  wisely 
gave  several  hundred  acres  of  land  to  these 
institutions,  and  what  is  the  same  as  a  mag¬ 
nificent  park  free  to  all  is  the  result.  There 
is  quite  an  emulation  among  certain  towns 
as  to  which  shall  become  the  most  beautiful 
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in  future  years,  and  this  noble  rivalry 
should  be  continued.  It  should  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  disgrace  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  which 
is  unwholesome  and  unsightly.  — DemoresVs 
Monthly. 

“Honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  This  is  a 
truthful  but  a  much  abused  saying.  It  glides 
very  smoothly  over  the  lips  of  the  rogue,  to 
induce  his  better  neighbors  to  lay  down 
their  proper  weapons  of  self-protection. 

— “Yes,”  she  said  to  her  escort  as  they 
glided  around  the  rink,  “I  do  so  love  roller 
skating.  While  you  are  sailing  around,  your 
soul  seems  floating  away  toward  heaven, 
and — ”  Just  at  that  moment  both  of  her 
foies  floated  away  towards  heaven  and  the 
rest  of  her  smote  the  earthly  floor  with  a 
mighty  smite. — Syracuse  Herald. 


Celery. 


The  nature  and  manner  of  cultivating  this 
■delicious  and  healthful  plant  is  not  known 
as  well  as  its  importance  deserves.  It  is 
one  of  those  toothsome  dainties  that  one 
never  tires  of,  and  should  be  seen  in  every 
garden,  especially  among  the  farmers.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  considered  that  to  grow 
celery  required  a  considerable  outlay  of  both 
time  and  money,  and  the  old  system  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  trenches  was  the  bug-bear  of 
celery  culture.  The  cultivation  has,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  last  few  years  been  greatly 
simplified,  and  it  is  now  an  easy  matter  for 
any  one  to  raise  a  good  supply  for  family 
use. 

It  is  rather  a  delicate  plant  and  hard  to 
get  a  start  and  should  be  grown  on  moist, 
rich  ground,  the  manuring  of  which  should 
be  carefully  attended  to.  After  the  manure 
is  applied  it  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  mixed  with  the  soil,  for  celery  is  so  very 
tender  that  if  solid  manure  of  any  kind 
comes  in  contact  with  its  roots  it  is  liable 
to  burn. 

Be  careful  to  purchase  nothing  but  first- 
class  seed  as  carelessness  often  causes  disap¬ 
pointment.  •  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  sun-bed  very  early  in  the  spring,  as  they 
are  very  slow  to  germinate  and  it  is  generally 
about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed  before  the  plants  begin  to  show. 
As  they  grow  very  slow  the  first  few  months 
they  can  be  left  in  the  seed  bed  until  the 
middle  of  July  or  1st  of  August.  They 
should  then  be  transplanted  and  set  in  rows 
from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
In  transplanting,  press  the  dirt  firmly 
around  the  plant  and  be  careful  not  to  plant 
too  deep  as  the  crown  of  the  plant  should 
always  show. 

As  the  land  is  not  wanted  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  or  later,  it  can  be  used  for  any 
early  crop  that  can  be  cleared  off  by  that 
time ;  early  potatoes  are  good  as  they  leave 
the  ground  well  pulverized,  mellow  and  in 
good  condition  for  celery. 

Cultivate  frequently  and  draw  a  little 
fine  soil  around  the  plants  to  keep  them  in 
an  upright  position  as  their  natural  tendency 
is  to  spread.  They  grow  very  rapidly  during 


the  cool  weather  of  September,  and  the 
oftener  they  are  banked  up  to  prevent 
spreading  the  bettor. 

Celery  is  naturally  a  salt  water  plant  and 
thrives  best  in  a  cool,  moist  soil. 

The  application  of  salt  along  each  row  is 
very  good,  as  it  both  draws,  moistens  and 
improves  the  flavor  of  the  plant. 

For  celery  to  do  well  it  must  have  a  cool 
climate  and  it  cannot  be  raised  to  advantage 
south  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  best  region 
for  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes. 

A  good  plan  to  keep  it  from  the  frost  is 
to  pack  in  an  upright  position  in  a  trench 
which  should  be  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  and 
one  foot  wide.  It  should  be  made  in  some 
dry  place  and  drained  well  so  as  to  keep 
perfectly  dry.  Considerable  soil  may  be 
left  around  the  roots  of  the  plants  which 
will  help  to  keep  them  fresh  and  crisp.  The 
top  of  the  trench  should  be  covered  with 
boards  and  a  layer  of  dirt  on  this  to  keep  it 
out  of  danger  from  frost.  The  later  it  is 
left  in  the  ground  before  packing  it  in  these 
trenches  the  longer  it  will  keep,  and  yet  it 
should  be  put  away  in  a  perfectly  green 
state  as  it  holds  its  flavor  better  than  if 
partially  bleached.  The  first  of  November 
is  generally  about  the  right  time  to  begin 
packing  them  for  winter;  but  it  should  be 
done  before,  if  the  season  promises  to  be  a 
cold  one,  as  they  should  be  secured  before 
the  frost  injures  them  by  softening  the 
stalks. — II.  S.  TP.  in  South  and  West. 


Strawberry  Culture. 


The  strawberry  is  perennial  and  grows  all 
the  year  except  (?)  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  Next  year’s  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
made  principally  from  the  food  gathered 
and  stored  up  in  the  crown  of  the  plant 
during  the  present  season— just  as  the  milk 
given  by  a  cow  to-morrow  will  be  made 
from  the  grass  cousumed  to-day.  Runners 
rooted  late  in  the  Fall  have  not  time  to  store 
up  food  for  the  next  year’s  crop,  hence  they 
can  produce  little  or  nothing.  If,  from  any 
cause,  the  plant  be  hindered  in  its  growth 
during  the  Summer  or  Fall,  the  crop  will  be 
small  in  proportion.  The  perfection  of  cul¬ 
ture  consists  in  snpplying  the  want  of  the 
plant,  that  its  growth  may  be  rapid  and  con- 
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tinuous,  and  that  it  receive  no  injury  while 
in  the  dormant  state  or  ont  of  the  ground. 

Now,  what  are  the  wants  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  when  planted  in  the  Fall?  The  soil  of 
the  strawberry  should  be  rich  and  moist, 
but  not  wet.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
sand,  clay  or  muck,  so  that  it  furnishes  an¬ 
chorage  for  the  plant  and  contains  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  elements  of  its  growth.  It 
should  be  stirred  to  a  good  depth,  but  little 
or  no  poor  subsoil  should  be  brought  to  the 
surface.  It  is  w^ell  to  have  it  prepared  some 
little  time  in  advance  so  that  it  may  have 
time  to  settle  somewhat  before  the  plants 
are  set.  The  surface  should  be  rich.  This 
is  especially  important  with  Fall-set  plants 
as  their  roots  have  comparatively  little  time 
to  go  far  in  search  of  food;  There  is  another 
advantage  in  encouaging  surface  ~oots;  they 
are  not  drawn  out  nor  broken  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  water  in  the  soil  when  itchauges 
to  ice,  but  rise  and  fall  with  the  ground. 
Root  that  run  deep  are  apt  to  be  broken  or 
drawn  out, — as  red  clover,  —  while  white 
clover  roots  remain  uninjured,  although 
frozen  and  thawed  a  dozen  times.  If  the 
soil  has  been  enriched  for  a  previous  crop, 
so  much  the  better;  but  if  not,  well  decom¬ 
posed  stable  manure  may  be  worked  into 
the  surface  either  before  or  after  setting  the 
plants.  Bone  dust  and  wood  ashes  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  tnat  may  be  lacking  in  any  soil,  and 
these  can  be  obtained  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Of  all  the  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  none  is  safer  to  buy  than  pure  ground 
bone.  It  must,  however,  be  decomposed 
before  the  plants  can  use  it,  .as  they  take  up 
all  their  food  in  solution.  For  immediate 
effect  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  use  dis¬ 
solved  bone  (super- phosphate  of  lime)  which 
will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  the  first 
rain.  It  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  every  tiller  of  the  soil  that  neither  pleas¬ 
ure  nor  profit  can  be  derived  to  any  great 
extent  from  cultivating  poor  land. 

A  plant  receives  more  or  less  of  a  check 
by  being  taken  up  and  reset,  in  the  growing 
season,  even  though  this  be  done  in  the  most 
skillful  manner.  The  following  method  I 
have  used  with  great  success  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century:  the  plants  are  taken 
out  of  damp  soil,  with  great  ease,  divested 
of  all  runners  and  superflnous  leaves  and 


thrown  into  a  pail  of  water.  They  are  then 
carried  to  the  new  bed  and  each  one  taken 
out  as  planted.  The  roots  are  spread  out  in 
fan  shape,  with  the  crown  even  with  the 
surface,  and  a  little  damp  soil  put  over  the 
roots  and  pressed  firmly  against  them.  The 
balance  of  the  soil  is  then  filled  in  loosely.  If 
the  weather  be  very  hot  after  transplanting, 
a  little  shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  a  time,  will  be  an  advantage. 

Another  very  satisfactory  method  is  to 
set  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart  in 
loamy  soil,  with  the  roots  spread  out  care¬ 
fully  and  covered  wit'  i  half  an  inch  of  earth. 
In  this  situation  they  can  be  shaded  and 
watered,  if  necessary,  and  in  a  few  days 
thousands  of  new  roots  will  be  sent  out. 
They  may  then  be  taken  up,  after  a  thorough 
watering,  with  the  soil  adhering,  and  set  in 
the  new  bed,  where  they  will  grow  from 
the  first  without  wilting.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  all  plants  received  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Soon  after  the  plants  are  set  out  they 
will  commence  to  send  out  runners  which 
must  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred  from  the 
time  the  plants  are  set  until  the  end  of  the 
growing  season;  but  all  deep  cultivatioh 
should  be  discontinued  after  the  first  of 
October,  lest  the  surface  rootR  be  injured. 
Plants  set  in  the  Fall-the  earlier  the  better- 
will  produce  fine  fruit  the  following  June, 
and  will  make  a  far  greater  growth  than  if 
the  planting  be  postponed  till  Spring.  As 
soon  as  freezing  weather  comes  the  whole 
surface  oi  the  bed  should  be  covered  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  straw  or 
any  light  litter.  Early  in  the  Spring  when 
the  plants  begin  to  grow,  the  covering  should 
be  removed  from  over  the  crown  of  each 
plant  and  left  between  to  keep  the  ground 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean.  I  take  this  method 
of  answering  inquiries  from  correspondents 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. — Matthew 
Crawford,  in  Western  Rural. 


Respect  Age.  Always  respect  age.  There  is 
nothing  more  contemptible  and  ungentlemanly  than 
for  a  young  man  to  sneer  at  the  ignorance  or  infirm 
ities  of  the  old. 

When  you  have  had  Catarrh  long  enough,  just 
send  10c.  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Sykes,  181  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
for  his  “True  Theory  of  Catarrh,” 
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Rob’s  Fruit  Farm. 


Like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  so  Rob’s  fruit 
farm  looked  to  me  when  I  first  saw  it  one 
noonday  in  summer,  near  the  “Nation”  line. 

Great  fields  of  corn  and  plentiful  harvests 
of  wheat  I  had  seen  until  the  eye  tired  of 
them,  but  this — Rob’s  fruit  farm — was  a 
rare  sight  in  the  new  prairie  settlement. 

“Yes,”  said  my  guide,  “this  farm  attracts 
the  attention  of  everybody;  it’s  the  work  of 
a  boy.  If  it  was  not  for  Rob’s  fruit  his  folks 
would  be  badly  off,  as  his  father ’s  shiftless- 
But  we'll  lariat  the  ponies  and  stop  here  a 
bit;  Rob’s  from  the  East,  too.” 

Rob’s  mother  was  a  brisk,  cheerful  little 
woman  who  had  her  hands  full  caring  for 
her  large  family  of  boys. 

Rob,  came  in  to  , welcome  us,  a  slim, 
active  boy  of  not  more  than  fifteen. 

“Will  you  walk  out  and  see  Rob’s  or¬ 
chards  and  berry  patches?”  asked  the 
mother,  as  Rob  respectfully  led  the  way. 

|  i  Trees,  flowers,  and  small  fruits  all  about 
the  yard,  and  these  were  luxuries  in  this 
new  land. 

Never  did  orchards  and  fruits  delight  me 
as  these.  Great  russet  pears,  blood-red  and 
pink-cheeked  peaches,  apples  yellow,  red 
and  striped,  glowed  like  bright  jewels 
through  the  green  foliage. 

“There  isn’t  another  like  it  in  all  this 
country,”  said  the  father,  who  had  followed 
us  out. 

“When  Rob  was  a  little  boy  of  seven,  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  plant  things,  and  when 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  come  West,  he 
began  to  save  up  seeds  of  flowers  and 
fruits.  Why,  he  had  a  flour  sack  filled,  and 
many  a  fine  cherry,  peach  and  apricot  stone 
went  into  that  bag,  and  the  neighbors  all 
helped  him  fill  it.  I  must  say  it  bothered 
me  at  the  time,  an’  I  says  what’s  the  good 
o’  such  foolishness?  Those  who  planted 
fruit  trees,  especially  cherry,  plum,  and 
peach  stones,  will  not  live  to  see  them  bear. 
But  Rob  hung  on  to  his  seed  and  slips 
through  thick  and  thin.  It  was  early  spring 
when  we  got  here,  an'  things  looked  pretty 
blue  for  a  poor  man  with  a  big  family  an’ 
no  money,  an’  unbroken  prairie  isn’t  the 
most  encouragin'  sight  in  the  world  under 


such  circumstances.  I  managed  to  break 
the  sod  and  paid  no  attention  to  Rob’s 
plantin’  and  diggin’  and  tendin’.  I  had  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  starvation  away.  The 
times  grew  worse  for  us,  but  I  had  to  stay, 
as  I  could  not  raise  money  enough  to  get 
back.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  Rob’s  straw¬ 
berries,  currant  and  gooseberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  were  bearin’  an’  Rob  was  walkin’  to 
town  eight  miles  to  sell  ’em,  which  he  did 
an’  at  high  prices.  My  Rob  is  a  good  boy,” 
and  the  sallow  features  glowed  with  fath¬ 
erly  pride  as  he  looked  after  the  lad  who 

had  been  called  to  another  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard. 

We  had  dinner  under  the  shade  of  those 
trees,  and  only  those  in  a  new  and  prarie 
country  can  appreciate  the  luxury  real 

trees  are  to  the  tired  traveler  in  midsum¬ 
mer. 

Evidences  of  thrift  were  on  every  side, 
strong-armed  women  were  canning  and 
stirring  into  marmalade  peaches  and  early 

apples.  All  fruits  grew  and  fruited  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  rich  soil. 

“One  has  only  to  give  them  half  a  chance 

to  grow,  for  it’s  a  grand  country  for  fruit,” 
said  Rob. 

From  a  desire  “to  plant  things”  great 
good  came  to  an  impoverished  family. 
When  the  little  Rob  planted  his  bread  and 
butter,  hoping  to  grow  enongh  for  the 
other  hungry  mouths  that  were  too  numer¬ 
ous  for  comfort  in  the  poor  home,  the  laugh 
at  his  expense  and  failure  of  his  “crop”  did 
not  crush  his  planting  mania. 

He  has  planted  pruned,  tended  and  reap¬ 
ed  wisely  and  well,  as  fortunately  brave 
and  generous  workers  cannot  "prosper 

without  uplifting  others  less  strong  than 
themselves. 

One  peculiarity  of  all  prairie  orchards 
is  that  the  trees  lean  and  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  never  grow  large.  The  nursery¬ 
men  in  planting  trees  (orchards)  do  not  in¬ 
cline  them,  the  prairie  wind  would  soon 
blow  them  crooked.  In  time,  these  un¬ 
broken  prairies  will  boast  fine  orchards  and 
shade  trees,  but  at  this  period  a  fine  old 
oak  or  beech  would  make  glad  many  who 

loved  the  trees  in  the  old  home.—  Ella 
Guernsey,  in  New  York  Tribune. 

Fear.  The  worst  fear  is  that  of  doing  more  than 
our  duty. 
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SEED-TIME  AMD  HARVEST. 


Gathering  and  Preserving  Seeds. 

BY  SAM  LAWRENCE. 


Much  inconvenience,  loss,  and  vexation 
are  caused  by  a  lack  of  good  seed.  Its  care¬ 
ful  preservation  has  been  urged  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  years  and  still  many  persons  are 
both  careless  and  indifferent  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Most  garden  products  are  not  perennial, 
but  require  annual  care,  and  hence  as  each 
spring  returns  there  comes  with  it  the  usual 
grumbling  about  worthless  seed.  This  caus¬ 
es  many  to  make  good  resolves  for  the  future 
but  when  harvest  time  comes  the  same  old 
neglect  is  practiced  with  indifference  only  to 
be  followed  by  another  lesson  of  “sad  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Growing,  gathering,  and  preserving  seed 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  good  gardening.  A 
person  who  can  not  carry  out  these  opera¬ 
tions  will  never  make  a  successful  gardener. 
He  will  always  be  depending  on  others,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  will  often  get  fool¬ 
ed. 

In  selecting  seeds  my  experience  has  boen 
that  the  best  seed,  and  the  greatest  quantity, 
is  obtained  from  a  soil  that  is  naturally  good, 
but  not  excessively  enriched.  A  very  rich 
•oil  in  most  cases  develops  foliage  rather 
than  fruit.  Seed-plants  should  have  more 
space  than  is  generally  allowed  them  by 
market  growers.  They  need  plenty  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  light  and  air.  If  deprived  of  these 
essentials  the  seed  will  lack  fullness,  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  weight,  and  a  large  percentage 
will  prove  abortive. 

Plants,  and  seeds  as  well,  are  injured  by 
intermixture.  In  this  particular  few  peo¬ 
ple  grow  plants  properly  or  save  seed  judi¬ 
ciously.  Different  classes  will  not  readily 
be  affected  by  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  other  but  different  species  of  the  same 
class  will  mix  with  great  facility.  With  all 
botanicallv  allied  plants,  if  to  be  grown  for 
•eed,  the  best  course  is  to  sow  the  varieties 
well  apart  from  each  other. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  facination  in 
size,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  excel¬ 
lence  is  not  always  known  by  magnitude. 
We  cultivate  the  small  fruits  to  their  utmost 
perfection,  but  many  of  over  grown  vege¬ 
tables,  as  potatoes,  beets,  radishes,  or  tur¬ 


nips,  when  beyond  certain  dimensions,  are 
almost  worthless  for  the  table.  Let  the 
choice  be  rather  for  smoothness  and  sym¬ 
metry  than  for  size.  Among  the  umbellif¬ 
erous  plants,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  central  umbel  produces  the  finest 
seeds,  yet  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  room 
is  given,  the  side  shoots  are  usually  well 
developed,  and  where  they  mature  in  sea¬ 
son  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
them.  Certain  rules  constantly  observed 
from  year  to  year  in  the  selection  of  seed 
will  make  the  plant  dwarfish  or  increase  in 
size.  The  variety  can  be  made  to  mature 
earlier  at  expense  of  production,  or  later 
with  increased  yield. 

Seeds  should  not  be  gathered  until  fully 
ripe.  After  gathering,  they  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  and  stored  in  dry  and  well 
ventilated  apartments.  Large  quantities 
in  one  place  should  not  be  permitted,  for 
however  airy  and  dry  the  place  may  be  they 
are  extremely  liable  to  generate  heat  and 
lose  their  vitality.  Heat  or  cold  which  is 
not  artificial  will  not  injure  seeds,  but  a 
slight  dampness  and  a  degree  of  heat  which 


they  are  often  in,  will  induce  the  first  stage 
of  germination  or  mould  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  them. 
Where  the  quantities  to  be  kept  are  not  too 
great,  a  good  way  is  to  wrap  them  in  strong 
paper  in  small  parcels,  then  enclose  in  a 
strong  bag  and  suspend  them  from  the 
1  afters  in  the  attic,  tool-house,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  place.  If  cared  for  in  this  manner  the 
trouble  will  be  repaid  by  lessening  the 
chance  and  making  certain  the  growth  of 
next  year’s  vegetables 
-  ^ — ■ ■■■■■■■ ■■■■ — 

Canvassers  Wanted! 


$1.60 


STOP  THIEF. 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pounds.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.50. 

Address,  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  . 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YOlfe. 


TQ  WANTED  to  SELL 

^  B  CD  my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 

catalogue  FVee.  G,  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 

STEEL~yipLIN  STRINGS.  175 


SHORTHAND 


tiiorougLiiy  taught  by 
,  ..  ..  -  - —  mail  or  personally ; 

good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent! 
Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  field 
for  young j  jople.  especially  for  educated  young  1  dies. 
Send  for  cir’lur.  W.G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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Onions  on  a  Muck  Swamp. 


We  last  year  reported  a  visit  to  an  onion 
patch  of  five  acres,  near  Fairport,  August 
16th.  Just  one  month  earlier  we  visited  it 
again  this  year.  The  onion  patch  is  owned 
by  John  Robinson,  of  English  birth,  who 
purchased  it  when  a  useless,  unsightly 
swamp,  reclaimed  it,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  productive  pieces  of  land  in  Western 
New  York.  When  we  visited  the  place  last 
year,  the  bulbs  had  completed  their  growth 
and  Mr.  Robinson  had  commenced  pulling 
them.  One  of  our  first  inquiries  on  our 
visit  this  year  was  as  t  o  the  yield  last  year. 
Mr.  R.  assured  us  that  the  five  acres  yield¬ 
ed  3,000  bushels — 600  bushels  per  acre.  This 
was  certainly  an  extraordinary  yield,  and 
«hows  what  an  amount  of  vegetables  can 
be  grown  on  an  acre  of  land  when  made  to 
produce  its  best.  Mr.  R.  claims  that  he 
made  nothing  on  the  crop,  prices  of  onions 
were  so  low  last  year. 

The  same  piece  of  ground  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  again  this  year.  Part  of  the  piece  has  been 
in  onions  some  four  or  five  years  without 
any  diminution  of  yield.  The  muck  is  of 
great  depth,  of  a  chocolate  color,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  free  from  peaty  matter.  He 
spreads  upon  the  piece,  every  year,  the 
stable  manure  that  he  makes  from  his 
horses,  cows  and  pigs,  and  in  addition  uses 
ground  bone,  Pacific  guano,  Listers,  Home¬ 
stead  and  the  Farmers’  Fertilizing  Co.’s 
phosphates. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to  work 
in  the  spring,  he  spreads  his  fertilizers,  har¬ 
rows  them  in  well,  and  sows  the  seed — 
Danvers  Yellow — with  a  Matthews  seed 
drill,  in  rows  fourteen  inches  apart.  The 
seed  is  sown  thick  and  the  onions  allowed 
to  grow  thick,  where  they  come  up  so.  The 
bulbs  crowd  one  another  aside,  grow  three 
or  four  abreast,  and  sometimes  grow  one 
upon  another,  the  upper  ones  connecting 
with  the  soil  by  means  of  long  roots.  The 
onions  are  worked  out  between  the  rows 
with  a  hand  cultivator,  and  in  the  rows  are 
weeded  by  hand.  The  entire  patch  is  kept 
so  clean  you  are  almost  disposed  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  onions  will  grow  out  of 
the  soil. 


The  onions  have  just  fairly  commenced 
forming  bulbs.  The  tops  will  stretch  up 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet,  and  the 
piece  has  the  appearance  of  yielding  as 
largely  as  it  did  last  year.  In  passing  over 
the  ground  you  are  surprised  at  the  few 
vacancies.  The  seed  must  have  been  re¬ 
markably  good,  the  drill  must  have  work¬ 
ed  well,  and  the  muck  must  have  been  re¬ 
markably  free  from  insect  enemies.  We 
certainly  hope  that  Mr.  Robinson  may  har¬ 
vest  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  and  that 
prices  may  be  such  as  will  afford  him  a 
good  profit  on  his  outlay. — Am.  Rural 
Home. 


FOR  FAIjIj  PLAIVTIJVGr. 


The  largest  assortment  in  the  country 
of  the  best  Old  and  A Vw  Fruit  and 

_  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pxonies, 

Hedge  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Abridged  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 


®  Ef  6;  A  Superb  Collection.  Carefully  compiled 
!\  W  C9  tu  ■  Catalogue  describing  test  Old  and  Ntw 

varieties  mailed  free. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  contain. 
■«£  ill  O  ing  1  ists  ot  the  choicest  bulbs,  at  low- 

w  In  L*  est  prices,  now  ready  and  mailed  free. 


NEW  GOOSEBERRY. 

we  now  offer  a  very  valuable  new  variety.  Circular  giving  full 
description  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome  colored  pla.Be, 
and  Aw  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  free.  Address, 

KLLWAXUUU  k  BARRY, 


■onnt  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  It.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


109,089  PEACH  TREES, 

And  a  full  stock  of  all  tindsof  FBUIT  and  OR* 
NAMENTAL  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Planta, 
etc.  Also  Paektng:  Ittoss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  COLE  A  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
stock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou* 
began,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 

prepared  to  furnish  at  Lower  Rat^s  than  an  equally 

Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  is 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Cataloaue 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON, 

9-1  y  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Our  Happy  Home  Magazine  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  every  two  months,  at  25  cents  per  year.  It  is  full 
of  home  talks  and  the  ways  to  make  home  pleasant. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  copy. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
Ac.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  k  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co. ,  O. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  I 

U)  early  orders.  Geo.  F.  Miller ,  Justus ,  Pa. 


and  Jams! 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 
_ Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 

FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
_ OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
advertising  rates,  45  CENTS  per  nonpariel  line. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  V.,  NO.  X.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXXVI. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  October,  1884. 

The  hurrying  farm  work  is  now  near¬ 
ly  over,  and  the  evenings  longer.  Can  you 
not  now  get  time  to  write  that  item  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  Seed  Time  and  Harvest,  which 
you  have  had  in  mind  for  so  long?  This  is 
also  a  good  time  to  tell  your  neighbor  how 
cheap  a  magazine  it  is  and  get  his  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Four  yearly  subscriptions  cost  but 
one  dollar.  Do  you  not  feel  that  you  owe 
that  much  to  it?  Now  pay  up! 


A  correspondent  asks  when  our  sub¬ 
scription  campaign  is  going  to  open  and 
what  special  inducements  we  are  going  to 
offer  to  subscribers  this  fall.  Why,  bless 
you,  onr  campaign  has  been  running  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  we  expect  it  to  continue  all  winter. 
For  Fifty  Cents,  or  for  only  Twenty-five 
Cents  if  four  or  more  club  together,  we  fur¬ 
nish  a  volume  of  over  Three  Hundred 
Pages  of  excellent  original  and  carefully 
selected  matter.  Ts  not  that  “inducement” 
enough  ?  If  we  should  give  it  outright  we 
suppose  some  would  reject  it  if  no  chromo 
or  prize  accompanied  it.  But  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  has  a  host  of  friends  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  support  it  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  is  in  it  without  hope  of  further  reward. 


Tlie  American  Seedsman.  On  the 
15th  of  the  present  month  we  shall  publish 
the  first  number  of  a  new  illustrated  month¬ 
ly  magazine  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  interests  cf  the  seed  growers  and  seed 
dealers  of  America  “and  the  rest  of  crea¬ 
tion.”  In  size  and  shape  it  will  be  similar 
to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  About  one- 
half  of  its  space  will  be  occupied  by  a  Di¬ 
rectory  of  American  Seedsmen,  in  which 
may  be  found  the  correct  address  of  nearly 


two  thousand  growers  and  dealers  in  seeds. 
By  keeping  this  standing  in  type  and  mak¬ 
ing  corrections  and  additions  front  month 
to  month  as  they  are  given  us  by  friends 
and  subscribers,  we  shall  soon  get  and  keep 
the  only  complete  and  accurate  directory 
of  seedsmen  ever  compiled  or  published. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  will  be  filled 
with  communicated  articles,  notes  and 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  class  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  published. 

The  publication  of  such  a  magazine  is  not 
the  result  of  a  new  idea  into  which  we 
have  hastily  and  thoughtlessly  jumped, 
but  one  for  which  we  have  been  slowly 
preparing  for  several  years.  We  intend  to 
make  it  so  valuable  and  interesting  to  the 
the  trade  that  no  member  will  do  without 
it.  Being  limited  to  a  particular  class,  its 
circulation  will  not,  for  a  time  at  least,  ex¬ 
ceed  2000  copies,  and  cannot  be  maintained 
at  a  low  price  like  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  which  has  published  editions  as  large 
as  sixty  thousand  cbpies  of  a  single  num¬ 
ber.  We  publish  this  brief  outline  of  its 
inception  and  purpose,  thinking  a  few  in¬ 
terested  persons  may  thus  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  called  and  write  for  further  particulars. 
The  subscription  price  will  be  Three  Dollars 
per  year.  Advertising  rates  20  cents  per 
line. 


Tlie  D.  L.  &  Y V .  R.  B,  About  the 
year  1850  the  development  of  the  Anthracite 
coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  began.  As  the 
flinty  “black  diamonds”  were  found  to  there 
exist  in  almost  inexhaustable  quantities,  a 
railroad  was  projected  from  Slocum  Hollow, 
(now  Scranton)  the  center  of  the  coal  fields, 
through  a  notch  in  the  mountains  known  as 
Leggett’s  Gap,  and  thence  northward  thro’ 
die  counties  of  Wyoming  and  Susquehanna 
where  it  intersected  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  at  Great  Bend,  a  small  town  on 
the  state  line  in  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
Susquehanna,  and  by  this  well  known  old 
road  was  then  carried  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  locating  the  new  “Legget’s  Gap  Rail- 
Road  ’  (as  it  was  then  called)  the  surveyors 
staked  their  course  to  the  front  door  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Editor  of  Seed  Time 
and  Harvest  was  born,  and  if  his  memory 
can  be  relied  upon  it  was  in  about  the  same 
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eventful  year  (1850.)  But  not  wishing  to 
disturb  a  quiet  settler  more  than  necessary, 
they  kindly  bent  their  course  to  the  left  a 
few  rods,  (more  considerate  than  now)  al¬ 
though  in  so  doing  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a  sag  of  a  number  of  feet  in  the  road¬ 
bed  which  from  this  point  takes  a  heavy 
grade  upwards  for  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  either  direction.  Among  our  earliest 
recollections  was  the  eager  waiting  at  the 
front  window  or  on  the  front  door  yard 
(railroad)  fence  watching  for  the  ever  won¬ 
derful  “toot  cars”  to  make  their  appearance. 

Although  about  half  of  our  alloted  “three¬ 
score  and  ten”  has  passed  we  still  reside 
within  a  stones  throw  of  the  spot  where 
stood  the  house  where  we  were  born,  and 
the  “Leggett’s  Gap”  is  now  the  main  line  of 
the  great  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W est- 
ern  Railroad,  which  is  now  a  trunk  line  run¬ 
ning  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  and  having  many  branches  running 
in  different  directions  to  various  points  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey. 

We  have  already  told  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  our  business  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Post  Office,  R.  R.  Station,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Telegraph  Office,  which  constitut¬ 
ed  the  founding  of  La  Plume,  and  only  be¬ 
gan  the  present  sketch  with  the  purpose  in 
mind  of  saying  to  our  thousands  of  readers  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  many  of  whom  may 
frequently  have  occasion  to  travel  from 
New  Y ork  to  Buffalo,  or  vice  versa,  that  in 
our  opinion  they  will  feel  well  repaid  in 
selecting,  of  the  many  competing  routes,  the 
now  popular  D.  L.  &.  W.  to  transport  them 
thither.  Its  decided  advantages  are  many. 
In  distance  between  these  competitive  points 
it  counts  fewer  miles  than  any  other.  No 
other  road  over  which  we  ever  travelled 
has  so  solid  and  substantial  a  road  bed. 
Ashes,  and  culm  (the  fine  refuse  coal  from 
the  mines)  have  been  drawn  and  distributed 
over  almost  the  entire  road,  and  long  steel 
rails  are  used  with  such  firm  fastenings  at 
their  joints  that  one  scarcely  can  tell  when 
the  wheels  pass  over  them,  as  unlike  the 
clattering,  death  trap  joints  we  have  been 
recklessly  drawn  over  on  some  roads  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  passenger  coaches  are 
clean,  bright,  airy  and  cheerful,  those  for 


every  day  use  for  the  common  class  of  pas¬ 
sengers  bearing  the  stamp  of  “Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company,  Pullman  Ill.  ”  as  mak¬ 
ers.  The  engines  all  burn  hard  anthracite 
coal  which  is  free  from  the  black  smoke, 
smut  and  cinders  which  prove  such  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  travellers  on  most  rail  roads, 
thus  rendering  a  ride  a  genuine  pleasure 
instead  of  a  dread.  The  accommodating 
officials  always  make  it  a  point  to  run  trains 
and  cars  enough  so  they  are  seldom  crowded,, 
plenty  of  room  being  the  rule.  This  road 
is  divided  into  sections  of  less  than  three 
miles  in  length  and  a  gang  of  from  six  to 
eight  men  kept  working  upon  each  section, 
a  careful  man  travelling  on  foot  over  each 
section  four  times,  two  trips  each  way, 
every  day.  The  switches  are  all  of  the  latest 
approved  form,  covered  by  a  patent  which 
cost  the  company  nearly  a  hundred  dollars 
for  each  one  in  use,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  should  they  be  accidentally  left  open  a 
train  would  pass  over  without  running  off 
the  track,  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  on 
each  every  night  with  red  and  blue  signals, 
the  red  being  turned  to  the  approaching 
train  when  the  switch  is  open. 

This  company  we  think  spends  less  in  ad¬ 
vertising  its  line  and  advantages  than  most 
others,  believing  we  suppose  that  a  pleased 
patron  is  its  best  advertisement.  It  may  be 
hard  for  some  of  our  readers  to  believe  that 
this  sketch  is  not  “paid  for”  but  we  assure 
all  that  it  is  simply  the  honest  opinion  of 
one  who  started  the  battle  of  life  with  it 
and  has  always  lived  where  he  could  see  its 
every  day  workings  and  has  travelled 
enough  to  compare  it  with  its  many  com¬ 
petitors  and  freely  gives  it  the  benefit  of  his 
opinions. 


FLOWER  SEED  BAGS  STOCK, 

Vegetable  Show  Cards  in  Stock,  Nurs¬ 
erymen’s  Plates  and  Show  Cards  in 
Stock,  Catalogue  Plates  in  Stock. 

MENSING  &  STECI1EK,  Lithographers, 

336-340  N.  St.  Paul  St.  Hochester,  N.  Y. 


D]  IICRERRY  A  VALUABLE  FRUIT* 

OLUEDEnia  I  Succeeds  on  all  soils  and  is  a 
profitable  fruit  to  grow  for  Market  Two  Doz.  Plants 
by  Mail  $i.00.  Descriptive  price-list  free. 

DELOS  STAPLES ,  West  Sebewa ,  MICH. 


I  A  LB  I B  D  C  D  Choice  Plymouth  Rock, 

LA  18 UE  rSUEvBEfLSl  Houdan,  Brown  &  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  for  Sale.  Cheap  this  month. 

MRS.  H.  A.  DAY,  Dyberry,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 
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EEB-TIME  km  HARVEST. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


FULLY  SATISFIED. 

Rock  Bluff.  Neb.,  July  26,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tilling  hast:  Dear  Sir,— lam  ful¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  the  instructions  and  seeds 
for  the  money  I  sent  you. 

The  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  seed  you  sent 
me  last  spring  all  grew  first  rate.  I  distrib¬ 
uted  them  among  the  neighbors,  a  few  in  a 
place,  and  they  are  praised  very  highly. 

We  have  had  a  first  rate  season  here  this 
year;  no  lack  of  rain  at  any  time.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
prospects  for  bountiful  crops  of  all  kinds 
are  the  best  that  Nebraska  has  ever  had. 

Yours  truly,  W.  W.  Graves. 

A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 

W.  Mill  Creek,  July  29,  1884. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillingliast:  Since  receiving 
your  instructions  to  agents  I  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  to  you.  But  I  have  been  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  pretty  big  plant  trade,  and 
expect  to  order  my  seed  of  you  this  fall  in 
time  to  winter  over  from  six  to  ten  thous¬ 
and  cabbage  plants. 

As  to  handling  your  seeds  to  the  trade, 
I  am  hardly  in  the  shape  to  do  it,  but  will 
take  as  many  orders  as  I  can.  People  in 
this  part  think  nothing  is  better  than 
Western  grown  cabbage  seed,  the  farther 
west  the  better.  Being  young  and  this  my 
first  year  in  trying  to  garden,  just  tried  on 
a  small  scale,  having  a  great  deal  of  ditch¬ 
ing  and  clearing  up  to  do.  I  think  I  shall 
have  everything  in  shape  for  another  year. 
I  am  either  going  to  make  a  grand  success 
or  grand  failure,  it  must  be  one  or  the 
other.  Truly  Yours,  C.  W.  Zuck. 

ANOTHER  AGENT  NEEDED. 

Cameron,  La.,  July  12,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillingliast:  Dear  Sir, — Your 
valuable  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  comes 
regularly  with  an  extra  copy,  which  I  dis 
tribute  among  my  neighbors,  and  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  one  to  accept  your  prop¬ 
osition  as  an  agent  here,  but  have  failed  so 
far.  The  trouble  here,  as  regards  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  cabbages,  has  been  the  uncertainty 
of  their  growth  on  account  of  the  pests 
that  infest  them.  I  have  been  getting  my 
seeds  of  you  for  several  years,  and  I  am 


fully  satisfied  they  are  of  the  best  quality. 
They  never  fail  to  come  up  and  grow  and 
make  fine  plants  when  not  destroyed  by 
insects.  I  had  good  luck  last  season;  grew 
the  finest  lot  of  cabbages,  acknowledged  by 
all  dealers,  that  had  ever  been  brought  to 
Galveston,  Texas.  Some  of  them  weighed 
fifty-six  pounds.  I  made  $300,  on  less 
than  an  acre  of  ground.  But  this  year 
cabbage  raising  has  been  a  complete  failure. 
All  my  first  sowing  was  frozen  down  and 
completely  killed,  after  they  had  com¬ 
menced  to  head.  I  sowed  seed  again  and 
again  and  all  was  destroyed  by  insects  as 
soon  as  they  came  up.  If  I  could  buy  the 
plants  of  an  agent  and  get  your  Puget 
Sound  plants  I  would  much  rather  do  so, 
but  I  see  from  your  list  that  you  have  no 
agent  in  this  State.  So  I  must  send  for 
more  seed,  for  which  please  find  enclosed. 

Yours  Truly,  Chester  H.  Alden. 

just  as  represented. 

Delta,  Iowa,  Aug.  8th,  1884. 

Friend  Tillinghast:  As  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  to 
me  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  return  you  my 
thanks  by  mail.  I  consider  your  magazine 
a  very  sensible  publication.  The  seed  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  spring  have  developed 
into  extra  fine  vegetables.  I  shall  use  your 
Puget  Sound  cabbage  seed  next  spring;  the 
seed  gave  me  entire  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  seed  you  buy 
will  grow  and  is  just  as  represented.  - 
Yours  with  respect,  J  \mes  W.  Gay. 


JMSa&fa  and  not 
S322SI isiij HP™ wrae  ©ut 

by  watchmakers.  By  mail 25c.  Circular 
free.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co..  38  Dev  St..  N.  Y 


OLD 

COINS. 


10  Foreign  Coins,  all  different. ..  25c. 

$133  in  Confederate  Money _ 20c. 

Premium  Coin  Book .  13c. 

G.  L.  FANCHER,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 


FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  I  ruits.  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


The 


South 

50c. 

FOUR  ACRE 

Payment  on  time. 


Florida  Orange  Grove. 

a  Year.  Sample,  5c.  Silver. 


ORANCE  GROVE. 

J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


IIR  REGISTERED  Devon  Cattle, 

W  if  Poland-China  Swine,  Scotch  Collie  Dogs, 
B.  B.  Red  Games,  W.  &  Br.  Leghorn,  P.  Rocks, 
_  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  Langshans.  Wyandottes,  Pe¬ 
kin  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  address  F.  I).  BECK, 

5-1  y  Betliany.  West  Va. 
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SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST. 


CUSTOMERS  ALL  PLEASED. 

W ashington  ville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillmghast:  As  the  selling  season  is 
over  now  I  can  tell  you  what  I  have  done. 

I  have  sold  12,600  cabbage  and  8,152  celery 
plants.  This  may  sound  small  to  some  of 
your  agents  but  I  have  had  three  others  to 
work  against.  For  my  part,  I  am  well 
pleased.  Another  year  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  sell  a  great  many  more.  My  cab¬ 
bage  plants  are  all  gone.  I  supplied  all  but 
one  customer  with  cabbage  plants;  he  came 
too  late.  I  have  a  few  celery  plants  left. 
Cabbage  here  is  looking  very  line,  although 
the  worms  are  troubling  them  a  great  deal. 
My  customers  are  all  pleased  with  the  way 
the  cabbage  plants  are  heading  up.  They 
say  they  are  not  used  to  having  them  com¬ 
mence  heading  so  soon.  I  tell  them  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  cabbage.  I  shall 
take  some  cabbage  to  the  Fair  if  I  have 
good  luck  with  them. 

In  regard  to  those  cards.  It  is  just  what 
I  was  going  to  suggest  in  my  report,  but 
that  other  chap  got  ahead  of  me;  you  may 
send  roe  some  and  I  will  use  them  just  the 
same.  Yours  Truly,  John  W.  Taylor. 

Ten  Cents  A  Woodchuck  Tail.  New 
Hampshire  has  so  much  rugged  wilderness 
remaining  between  its  hills  that  bounties 
are  offered  by  state  law  for  wildcats,  bears, 
foxes  and  other  animals  which  devour  flocks 
and  despoil  the  fields.  Among  these  latter 
outlaws  are  hawks,  crows  and  woodchucks. 
These  latter  grizzly  offenders  are  worth  10 
cents  a  head,  or  rather  a  tail,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  story  told  by  the  Concord 
Monitor,  a  paper  publshed  in  a  city  which 
has  paid  for  728  woodchucks  killed  within 
its  limits.  The  Monitor  says:  “A  gentle¬ 
man  from  Bow  was  in  the  city  Saturday  | 
morning,  and  told  the  following:  ‘A  boy  of  j 
our  town  set  a  woodchuck  trap  a  day  or  two 
since  in  the  pasture,  and  on  going  for  his  ! 
cows,  Thursday  evening,  found  a  wood¬ 
chuck  in  it.  He  left  the  woodchuck  in  the 
trap  near  the  path  and  proceeded  after  his 


cows.  While  he  was  gone  a  man  who  has 
been  selectman  of  the  town  came  along,  and, 
seeing  the  woodchuck,  cut  off  its  tail  and 
carried  it  off  with  him.  It  was  growing 
dusk  when  the  boy  returned,  and,  without 
missing  the  chief  end  of  his  prize,  he  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  home.  When  he  did 
discover  his  loss,  his  anger  and  astonish¬ 
ment  were  unbounded,  and  he  went  to  the 
selectmen,  found  out  who  took  the  tail,  and 
declared  war  on  the  thief  at  once.’  Who 
got  the  ten  cents  was  not  told.  A  man  that 
is  mean  enough  to  cut  the  tail  off  a  live 
woodchuck  for  the  sake  of  cheating  a  boy 
out  of  10  cents  deserves  to  figure  in  history.” 

The  common  idea  of  the  use  of  a  mulch 
is  that  it  retains  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  in 
this  way  benefits  crops  in  a  dry  season.  It 
also,  if  thick,  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds, 
and  prevents  full  action  of  r.he  hot  sun  on 
the  soil.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  It 
acts  in  some  cases  like  manure,  adding  fertil¬ 
ity  to  the  soil  and  pushing  the  crop  forward 
with  remarkable  vigor,  and  if  it  does  so 
uniformly  it  can  be  made  a  powerful  aid  in 
agriculture.  From  our  own  observation  we 
are  convinced  that  the  mulch  is  a  powerful 
adjunct  of  potato  growing.  Potatoes  require 
more  moisture  and  a  less  temperature  than 
they  are  apt  to  get  during  our  hot  summers. 
As  mulching  saves  cultivation,  it  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  strongly  to  our  readers.  The 
mulch  is  not  lost,  as  it  rots  and  goes  to  en¬ 
rich  the  soil. 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS^ 
v^^PEACH  nnd  other  FRUIT  TREES. 

bAllCU/  DCDDIEQMAY  king, 
/yrglllEW  Ptnnlto  MARLBORO 

Ml# EARLY  CLUSTER!* 

[new  GRAPES  NIAGARA,’ HayM1. 

'CURRANTS,  &e.  QJ*  Catalogue  free 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HSS!  AGENTS  WANTED' 

CYCLOPEDIAS1^  m.,cS 

1100  pages  and  over  2000  il- 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
— Colleges  and  Specialists. 
am  »  i  FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI- 

E.  M  Hi  mm  CULTURE.  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  and 
IP  Hrf  Hfi  BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEblCATIOR. 
fj  nlBBvl  T  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 
I  j  ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business. 
W.  H.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Phllad’a.  Pa. 


The  Cream  of  a  Whole  Library.  A  wonderfully  fascinating 
book.  One  of  the  best,  most  complete  and  interesting  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  To  see  it  is  to  appreciate  it.  Just  the  book  for  the  family  or  the 
I  school.  Keplete  with  valuable  information.  Agents  can’t  fail  to  make  a  grand  success.  Entirelynew.  Sendforcir-| 
culars  and  mil  particulars  to  BRADLEY  & 


Pa.  Working  Agents  wanted  at  once. 


SEED-TIME  Ml©  HARVEST. 


The  “Comet”  Pear. 

SEE  FRONTIS-PIECE. 

This  new  Pear  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Bartlett,  but  is  considered  to  be  good  to 
very  good  in  quality  while  in  earliness  it  is 
from  four  to  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  In  color  and  shape  it  is  regarded  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra.  Its  color  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  naturally  on  the  tree  is  a  reddish 
cheek  shading  off  into  yellow.  The  “Com¬ 
et”  originated  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
coming  from  so  far  north,  ought  to  succeed 
well  so  far  as  hardiness  is  concerned  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  are  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  John  S.  Collins  of  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  for  the  use  of  the  cut. 


Literary  Mention. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the 
Advertisements  of  some  of  the  leading  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  papers  that  appear  in  our  columns, 
and  would  say  that  all  of  them  are  very  desirable 
publications;  and  we  doubt  not  that  among  them 
can  be  found  some  that  will  suit  all  tastes  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  In  artistic  excellence  the  agri¬ 
cultural  publications  of  the  United  States  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  generally  do  not  fall  much  behind  the  journals 
devoted  to  other  subjects,  and  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  of  North  America  can  well  feel  proud  of  their 
literature  and  the  taste  displayed  by  those  who  dis¬ 
pense  the  same  in  the  monthly  and  weekly  journals. 

Johnson’s  Forest  Leaves.  Just  now  Nature’s 
artists  are  busily  engaged  in  painting  the  landscapes 
in  all  directions,  in  the  most  brilliant  and  striking 
colors.  Forest  leaf  collectors  are  now  scaling  the 
hill  tops  in  search  of  Nature’s  chromos.  The  most 
successful  attempt  we  have  seen  to  rival  these  nat¬ 
ural  gems  by  Art  Productions,  comes  to  us  very 
seasonably  from  W.  W.  Johnson,  of  Snowflake, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Johnson’s  business  is  the  collection 
of  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  and  the  propagation  and  slae 
of  Tree  Seedlings.  He  has  recently  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled,  Forest  Leaves  which  is  a  practical 
woi'k  on  the  Propagation  and  Management  of  Trees 
for  Forest  and  Ornamental  planting.  In  addition  to 
much  interesting  descriptive  matter  the  book  con¬ 
tains  plates  of  nearly  forty  varieties  of  forest 
leaves  colored  from  Nature  in  exactly  the  same 
brilliant  hues  which  she  is  now  so  lavishly  using. 
The  price  of  the  volume  is  Fifty  Cents,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  it,  it  will  for  a  limited  time  be  sent  for  25  cents 
by  the  publisher. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October  con¬ 
tains,  among  much  other  matter  of  interest  to  the 
lovers  of  pure  and  applied  science,  The  Significance 
of  Human  Anomalies,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd,  Man’s 
Right  over  Animals,  by  Chas.  Richet,  The  Origin  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  by  M.  A.  De  Candolle,  Wages, 
Capital  and  Rich  Men,  by  the  Author  of  ‘Conflict  in 
Nature  and  Life;”  and,  The  Morality  of  Happiness, 
by  Guy  B.  Seely.  Every  page  is  of  value  and  should 
find  many  readers.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  at  §5.00  per  year. 

To  those  who  are  on  the  point  of  building  new 
houses,  and  have  not  the  means  to  erect  extensive 
dwellings,  but  would  like  to  construct  something 
neat  and  yet  not  too  expensive,  we  can  recommend 
Shoppell’s  Plans  for  Modern  Low-Cost  Houses, 
published  by  The  Co  operative  Building  Plan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  24  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  This  work  gives  some 
forty  or  more  plans  and  elevations  of  cottages  and 
houses  costing  from  §300  to  §2000,  made  by  Archi¬ 
tects  who  know  what  they  are  doing;  and,  even  if 
none  of  them  are  adopted  they  will  give  the  begin¬ 
ner  in  building  many  good  hints  Price  50  cents  by 
mail  postpaid. 


Among  our  newer  exchanges  we  notice  the  Can¬ 
adian  Breeder  and  Agricultural  Review,  publish¬ 
ed  weekly  at  Toronto,  Canada,  at  §2.00  per  year. 
Our  Canadian  neighbors  should  feel  proud  of  so  fine 
a  paper  as  this  appears  to  be  and  give  it  the  support 
it  deserves. 

In  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view,  Demorest’s 
Magazine  for  October  is  an  admirable  number.  The 
frontispiece,  ‘"Decoy  Ducks,”  which  is  something 
new  in  art,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  other  illustra¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  Among  the  articles  specially 
worthy  of  note  are,  “Student  Life  in  Paris,”  “Down 
the  Red  Sea,”  Pope’s  Villa  at  Twickenham,”  and 
“How  We  Live  in  New  York,”  by  Jennie  June.  The 
stories  are  entertaining,  the  poems  good,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  are  replete  with  useful  and 
agreeable  reading,  such  as  is  acceptable  in  every 
household. 


Messrs.  S.  H.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  No.  27  Park  Place, 
New  York,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  another 
column  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  their  adver¬ 
tisements  having  been  before  the  public  for  many 
years.  Although  their  offer  seems  to  be  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  one  we  are  assured  that  they  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  capital  and  also  the  disposition,  to  fill  all  or¬ 
ders.  We  wish  them  continued  success. 


Don't  Send  Us  Honey 


but  name,  and  receive  our 
New  Sample  Book  FREE. 
Capitol  Card  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


"I  /N/N  Good  Envelopes  with  name  and  business 
-L  card,  if  any,  on  them,  sent  postpaid  for  40c. 

W.  B.  GOODENOUGH,  Fcnningclale,  N.  J. 


Floral  Beauties,  name  on  10  cents,  (silver) 
A  “GOLD”  present  free  with  each  pack 

Fred  O.  Newberry,  Conneautviile,  Pa. 


AinnO  Sample  Book.  Premium  List,  Price  List 
vAHIId  sent  free.  U.S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Ct. 


Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  10-4 


TTfl  INTRODUCE  my  new  fast  selling  goods, 
5  U  for  10c  I  will  mail  you  circulars  and  "‘Magic 
Nickel  Key  Ring”  with  vour  name  stamped  on. 
10-12  J.  E.  GEARHART,  West  Decatur.  Pa. 


WANTED  to  travel  and  sell  our  staple 
fUg!  £ir9  goods  to  dealers.  $90  a  month,  Hotel 
!®1  and  traveling  expenses  paid.  Monarch. 
Novelty  Co.,  174  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Pillow-Sham  Adjuster!! 

One  of  the  most  labor  saving  inventions  of  the  age. 
Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  For  Circulars  and 
Terms,  address  W.  W.  JONES,  34  Carroll  St., 
lOtf  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


GOSSAMER  GARMENTS  FREE! 

To  introduce  “Happy  Days,”  our  new  16-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine,  we  will  send  free  to  any  lady  send¬ 
ing  26  cts.  in  stamps  for  3  months  subscription,  two 
Ladies’  Full  Size  Waterproof  Gossamer  Garments 
with  catalogue  of  other  rubber  goods,  provided  they 
will  show  them  to  their  friends  and  induce  other 
sales.  Pubs.  HAPPY  DAYS,  Hartford,  Conn.  10 


k  ITEtTIQlTD^  The  Rural  Nebraska, 

Mv  v  lao  I  idLlId  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  medium.  Established  15  years.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and  estimates. 


LOCAL  REPORTERS  WANTED. 

We  want  a  Local  Resorter  and  Agent  in  every 
farming  community  to  represent  "  City  and  Country,” 
and  to  furnish  us  from  time  to  time  such  facts  as  we 
may  require.  Send  10  cents  for  credentials  and  full 
particulars  regarding  services  and  compensation. 

Address,  M  ILL  C.  TURNER  &  CO. ,  Publishers 
City  and  Country,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Two  Years. 


Two  little,  happy  years, 

Undimmed  by  doubts  and  fears, 
And  life  was  gay. 

Joy  sprang  up  in  my  heart, 

Love  felt  its  pnlses  start 
Two  years  ago  to-day. 

A  heavenly  bliss  was  mine, 

And  love  almost  divine. 

’Tis  passed  away. 

O,  hope,  too  much  believed! 

O,  trusting  heart,  deceived! 

O,  smarting  wound  received 
Two  years  ago  to-day! 

— Lena  Cass  in  DemoresVs  Monthly  for 
October. 


Why  They  Are  Popular. 


Tecumseh,  Mich.,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast :  Dear  Sir, — I 
have  just  been  out  to  see  45  acres  of  cab¬ 
bage  growing  from  your  P.  S.  seeds.  In 
walking  through  the  fields  the  person  that 
owned  them  remarked  that  he  was  so  high¬ 
ly  pleased  with  your  seeds  that  he  would 
not  have  any  others  as  a  gift,  and  the  crop 
justified  his  remark;  they  were  so  true  and 
even  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  would 
all  make  heads.  You  can  now  see  the 
reason  that  lam  “enthusiastic.” 

Yours  in  haste,  E.  J.  Hollister. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Have  your  tomatoes  been  entirely  killed 
by  frost?  If  not  you  may  prolong  the  season 
of  fresh  tomatoes  for  several  weeks  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  plants  and  hanging  then  in  some 
light  airy  place  where  they  will  not  freeze. 


The  green  fruits  will  continue  to  ripen  and 
will  be  much  better  than  if  ripened  aftar 
being  picked.  We  placed  a  lot  of  ours  in 
the  green-liouse  where  they  will  get  light 
and  heat  and  shall  have  ripe  tomatoes  for  a 
long  time  yet.  On  the  eve  of  a?  hard  frost 
green  tomatoes  may  be  protected  by  pulling 
the  vines  and  piling  them  up,  to  be  spread 
out  again  after  the  weather  moderates. 

We  know  but  little  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Orange  Judd  left  the 
company  in  New  York  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  we  presume  that  thousands 
of  Agriculturist  readers  know  as  little  as 
we  concerning  that  event ,  yet  we  must  say, 
that  in  our  opinion  silence  would  much 
better  serve  the  purposes  of  its  present  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  than  the  continual 
flings  and  jeers  which  have  of  late  dis¬ 
graced  its  columns.  What,  or  wherever 
Orange  Judd  may  now  be  he  is  the  founder 
and  builder  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  that  journal  should  now  and  forever 
have  too  much  respect  for  him  and  honor 
in  itself  to  stoop  to  petty  bickerings  and 
sparring  at  his  expense. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale.  J,  &  C,  STRAWN,  Newark,  0,  10y 

FLEMING  Se  TAYLOR, 

Augusta,  Ky., 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  sitting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 


CHOICE  PLANTS. 

Strawberries.— Crescent,  Seth  Boyden,  Capt. 
Jack  and  Kentucky:  25  plants  for  50c;  100  for  $1.25. 

Currant  Bushes.— Cherry,  White  Grape  and 
Black  Naples,  50c  a  doz. ;  Raspberry  Golden  Cluster, 
$1.00  a  doz.  All  sent  by  mail  carefully  packed  and 
prepared.  Mention  this  paper,  and  address 
10  A.  T.  COOK,  Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  T  rees*  Gf&pe 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Sec  Sec. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
S  for  SI. 00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  &  CO., 
2tf  New  Albany,  Ind. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKC 

I  Gilman’s  Renowned  Strain.^#  9 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Mention  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.  W.  C.  HART, 

4tf  Box  2,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


f  nzzty  fcnqiitp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addressed  to  Frank  8.  Finn,  Box 
50,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 


Answers  to  August  Garnerings. 

43.  “Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall.'” 

44.  TENANTSAW 

RAFFISH 
ACINI 
N  E  P 
S 

NIP 
A  T  E  L  O 
K  A  L  0  Y  E  R 
EBULLI  ENT 

45.  Kindred. 

46.  1.  BEAN,  BANE.  2.  PEA,  APE.  3.  SNIPE,  PINES. 
4.  LANCE,  CLEAN.  5  MAY,  YAM.  6.  SLOOP,  POOLS. 


47.  L 

LET 
LITHE 
LET  H  E  A  N 
THEIR 
EAR 
N 


48.  S  kills  T 

K  I  O  T  I  M  E 

I  N  C  I  S  o  R 

L  I  G  HT  E  R 

L  U  C  A  R  N  E 

EtesiaN 
T  E  R  M  I  T  E 


OCTOBER  GARNERINGS. 

No.  55.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  18  letters,  will  be  our  next 
president. 

The  8,  10,  1,  2,  3  is  a  small  haven  for  boats. 

The  7,  9,  4,  5,  6  is  an  adult  female. 

The  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  is  preferred. 

Cassbet. 


No.  59.  Double  Diagonals. 

1.  The  priestess  who  gave  oracular  answers  at 
Delphi,  in  Greece.  2.  Enormity.  3.  To  extirpate. 

4.  Inclination.  5.  To  defeat.  6.  A  diamond  cut  i» 
angles.  7.  Height.  8.  In  old  times.  9.  To  sprout. 
Diagonals:  Left  to  right:  A  plant  in  embryo. 
Right  to  left:  Narrow  pieces  of  timber. 

Cyril  Deane. 


No.  60.  Double  Cross  Words. 

I.  2.  These  are  in  hashing,  but  not  in  slice; 

3.  4.  These  are  in  cassia,  but  not  in  spice; 

5.  6.  These  are  in  warfare,  but  not  in  fight; 

7.  8.  These  are  in  vivid,  but  not  in  bright; 

9.  10.  These  are  in  pellet,  but  not  in  ball; 

II.  12.  These  are  in  massive,  but  not  in  tall; 

13.  14.  These  are  in  torture,  but  not  in  pain; 

15.  16.  These  are  in  homely,  but  not  in  plain: 

17.  18.  These  are  in  colon,  but  not  in  mark; 

19.  20.  These  are  in  salmon  but  not  in  shark: 

21.  22.  These  are  in  fences,  but  not  in  wall; 
Whole,  are  with  us  every  fall. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


Answers  in  De  cember  number. 

For  the  first  and  second  earliest  and  best  list  of  an¬ 
swers  to  this  month’s  puzzles,  we  offer  one  year’s 
subscription  to  this  Magazine. 

Lists  will  close  on  November  13. 

Answers  to  August  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Lackawanna  Lad,  Dan  Shannon,  E.  F.  Krane,  Ike 
Annott,  Harvester,  Young  Chief,  Josie  Emerson,  A. 
Whitney,  Nellie  Hunt,  Mary  Thomas,  Kate  Garrison, 
Vandyke  Rollins,  Fulton  Stacy,  Minnie  Carleton. 
Undine,  Tilly  Slowbo}’,  X.  Act,  Boatswain  Billy,  Fan¬ 
nie  James,  Well  Wisher,  Tim  and  Tip,  Anna  Condor, 
J.  F.  M.,  F.  A.  Bryant,  La  Plume,  Alma  Nack,  Mark 
Bowers,  Hester  Richardson,  Coleman  and  “49.” 

Prize  for  best  list  of  answers  was  awarded  to  Un¬ 
dine:  For  second  best  list  to  J.  F.  M. 


No.  56.  Flower  Puzzle. 

{Find  the  opposites.) 

1.  Sour  Susan.  2.  Happy  Bridegroom.  3.  Station¬ 
ary  Christian.  4.  Evening  Shadow.  5.  Hate  in  Fair- 
Weather.  6.  Chills  Many.  E.  N.  E. 


No.  57.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  The  altar.  3.  A  plant.  4.  The 
science  or  description  of  mountains.  5.  A  plant. 

6.  A  commander.  7.  A  vowel. 

J.  F.  M. 


No.  58.  A  Charade. 

A  pedagogue,  by  custom  bound, 

Among  his  pupils  boarded  round; 

He  was  so  total ,  so  conceited, 

A  boy,  whom  he  had  once  ill-treated. 

Concluded  to  revenge  the  past; 

So,  hid  a  first  in  teacher’s  last. 

The  victims  wrath  in  rage  exploded, 

Like  some  old  musket  overloaded. 

Maude. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

G.  P.  C.:  After  we  had  read  your  missive  we 
thought  of  an  anecdote  we  once  heard.  A  person 
once  sent  a  note  to  an  eminent  statesman,  requesting 
his  autograph  and  a  “sentiment.”  The  statesman 
wrote  his  autograph  and  penned  the  following:  “My 
sentiment  is,  that  when  one  requests  a  favor  of 
another,  on  business  that  is  of  interest  to  himself 
alone,  he,  at  least,  should  send  stamp  for  a  reply.” 
Had  you  sent  stamp  you  would  have  heard  from  us 
through  the  mail,  although  we  could  not  have  given 
you  the  information  sought,  as  it  is  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture  entirely.  We  decline  telling  you  the  amount  we 
receive  for  editing  this  department. — Undine:  Your 
solutions  to  the  June  puzzles  were  received,  and  we 
cannot  imagine  why  your  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
.1st  of  solvers.  The  omission  was,  of  course,  unin¬ 
tentional,  and  it  must  have  been  our  fault,  as  the 
compositor  seems  to  be  very  faithful  in  following 
“copy.”  Hope  the  mistake  will  not  occur  again. — 
Sallie:  We  miss  your  name  in  the  list  of  August  solv¬ 
ers.  Were  the  puzzles  too  hard,  or  were  you  too  busy? 
How  does  your  puzzle  column  succeed?  See  what  you 
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can  make  out  of  Maude’s  Charade  in  this  number, 
and  let  us  know  the  result.— B.  M.  H.:  Once  more  we 
have  none  of  your  productions  to  offer  our  readers. 
Your  puzzles  are  so  good  that  we  use  them  almost  as 
soon  and  as  fast  as  received.  Could  you  find  time  to 
favor  us  with  five  or  six? — Lamps:  Is  there  any  pros¬ 
pect  that  you  will  return  to  us  this  autumn  and  be 
one  of  our  company?  We  shall  hope  such  will  be  the 
case,  for  you  will  be  as  warmly  welcomed  as  you 
have  been  sadly  missed. — Lackawanna  Lad:  Your 
puzzle  has  the  same  answers  to  one  that  appeared, 
not  long  since,  in  the  Youth's  Companion ,  but  as  we 
received  yours  before  the  other  was  published,  we 
know  it  is  only  a  coincidence. — Cassbett:  May  your 
prophecy  prove  a  true  one.  Wonder  how  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  “hit  the  combination.” 
Why  no  answers  from  you  to  the  August  Garnerings? 
Please  report  every  month,  if  you  have  but  one  solu¬ 
tion. — Maude:  Your  contributions  s^em  to  cause 
much  study ;  but  as  that  is  what  puzzles  are  for,  why 
should  any  one  complain?  But  we  do  not  think  it  fair 
for  any  one  to  “try  the  easy  puzzles  and  skip  the  hard 
©nes;”  do  you?  It  is  often  so  in  our  every  day  life; 
still,  we  think,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  surmounting  all 
difficulties,  and  we  certainly  feel  a  glow  of  pardon¬ 
able  pride  when  we  have  surmounted  them ;  it  is  so 
with  puzzles  of  all  kinds. — Garnerers:  The  long  and 
pleasant  evenings  are  now  with  us  once  more  and 
just  the  season  to  take  renewed  interest  in  the  Gar¬ 
nerings.  The  Garner  is  not  crowded  and  there  are 
places  in  the  Cozy  Corner  for  all  our  friends  to  make 
fchemselves  at  home ;  so  come  soon  and  often  and  re¬ 
main  with  us  as  long  as  possible.  F.  S.  F. 


Some  Simple  Truths. 


perfect  fruit  as  they  could  stick.  I  was 
just  gathering  a  pan  full  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  ripe  strawberries  you  ever  saw,  for 
your  supper,  when  I  waked  up,  and  as  I 

looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  same 

% 

old  dreary  weed  patch,  it  almost  made  me 
sick.” 

Mr.  Jones. — “That  just  reminds  me.  I 
have  a  circular  of  small  fruit  plants  I  got 
to-day,  and  the  prices  are  so  cheap  I  guess 
we’ll  have  that  dream  realized.” 

Mrs.  Jones. — O!  if  you  would,  I’d  be  so 
glad.” 

[He  kept  his  word.] — American  Grange 
Bulletin. 


Advertisements. 


UJLTRIMONIAL  PaPer  10cts-  a  copy  hy  mail, 

Hi! S\  I  Addresss,  rub.  Mtrkor,  Wellesley ,  Mass.  * 


Cend  25c  for  the  Great  German  System  for  pre- 
U  serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr..  Littleton,  N.  C. 


hotCun 


Revolvers. 

^Rifles, 


|  J  Addrttt 
«=ea^Or«at  Wertem**^ 
ChuxWorkji.PUUburgh, 


THIS  FINE  STEREOSCOPE  40e  View* 
4<>e  Dos. 6  Cabinet  Photos  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  Cards  10Ct« 
80  SHEETS  BEST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
All  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  Writo 
for  circulars  Smith  Bros  Wnrerljr  N  Y 


God  planted  the  first  fruit  garden,  and 
pronounced  it  good,  and  it  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  good  ever  since. 

An  apothecary  shop,  and  a  whole 
laboratory  of  the  purest  medicines,  is  in 
every  fruit  garden.  Physic  done  up  in  the 
shape  of  ripe  and  luscious  fruits  will  be 
taken  by  all  patients  with  ease,  and  do  the 
most  good. 

The  h  ippiest  and  healthiest  family  I  ever 
saw  was  one  that  had  free  access  to  a  large 
garden  that  was  filled  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  large  and 
small. 

A  DREAM. 

Mrs.  Jones. — “I  had  such  a  lovely  dream 
last  night.  I  thought  our  old  garden  of 
weeds  |iad  been  transformed  into  one  of 
the  prettiest  places  you  ever  saw.  Straight 
paths  had  been  cut  through  and  across  it, 
and  there  were  beds  of  strawberries  and 
rows  of  other  fruit  bushes  all  over  the 
garden,  and  all  just  as  full  cf  ripe  and 


ATEUTQ  I  Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washing- 
■  ^  A  I  bh  I  v  ■  ton,  D,  C.  No  pay  asked  for 
patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  guide. -11 


AGENTS  WANTED ! 

Your  name  and  large 
canvassing  outfit  for 
F.  W.  MAXSON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


5-10*  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
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PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen¬ 
ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 
Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free, 
t-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOUNTAIN 

PUMP 


©  WHITMAN’S  Fountain 

g  Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  large  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A. Whitman,  Pat- 
ntee  aud  MTr.  Providence  UJ. 
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Very  Profitable 
for  MARKET 
UMEQVALLD 
ForlheDesseri, 
%1  forJAMS&c. 
Descriptive  Cir- 
cuIdravvittiPriees 
of  Plants.TndilEd  free 
fry  its  Originator 
J.CHUHCHMAN 
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PIG,  PIG,  PIGS ! ! 


BERKSHSRES!  Imported  Stock! 

CHESHIRES!  Original  Strain1 
DUROC-JERSEYS !  Headquarters! 
SMALL  YORKSHIRES!  Best! 

Piets  of  all  ages  I  Boars  oid  enough  for  service  1  Sows 
m  Farrow!  Breeding  Pens  Properly  Mated! 

s— two  to  four  months  old  —  $  1 0  each. 

Pigs- three  to  six  months  old—  $15  each. 
Sows-in  farrow,—  $20  to  $40  each. 
Boars  ready  for  service,  $25  to  $50  each. 
Discount  on  Breeding  Herds! 
Address  DIRIGO  STOCK  FARM  CO., 
Portland,  Maine. 

breeders  of  Trotting  Horses:  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jer¬ 
seys:  Thorough-bred  Swine:  Cotswold  Sheep:  and 
Twenty  Varieties  Pure- Bred  Poultry. 

9—10  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 


farm  economist, 

Published  Twice  a  Month. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAB. 

A  High-Class  paper  at  the  lowest  rates.  Edited  by 
R.  S.  Thompson,  aided  by  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Jjhn  M. 
Stahl,  W.  W.  Stevens  and  others  of  the  most  able  ag¬ 
ricultural  writers  in  the  United  States.  Send  25  cents 
m  stamps  for  your  own  subscription  and  make  up  a 
club.  Sample  copies  free.  Liberal  premiums  to 
canvassers.  FARM  ECONOMIST, 

10  3  Springfield,  Ohio. 

In  Returning 

WEALTH  FOR  LABOR 

The  New  Territory  of 

DAKOTA 

IS  UNPARALLELED. 

THE  DAKOTA  FAK3IER, 

Agricultural  Monthly,  and 

THE  TERRA  I  IRMA, 

Real  Estate  Monthly, 

Will  post  you  thoroughly. 

The  two  papers  $1.20  a  year. 

For  information  regarding  Farming  Lands,  im¬ 
proved  and  otherwise,  write 

10-12  W.  H.  BOOTHROYD,  Huron,  Dakota. 


A  BADE  K  fl  1/  is  the  genuine  6th  and  7th 
nMlIk  BUutl  Books  of  Moses,  (English 
print,)  408  pp.,  42  plates.  Also  over  500  rare 
books.  Price  list  for  stamp.  Mention  this  paper. 

10-1  J.  Q.  STAUFFER,  Palmyra,  Pa. 
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STANDARD 

SILK 

OF  THE 

_  _ _  WORLD ! 

above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 
SULK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  FLOSSES,  & c.  ,  f  or  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  100 
S'??®^ILAUSTRAT E D  PAM  P H  LET,  with  rules  for  KNIT- 
flNG-,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &c.,  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SICK  CO.,  Boston,  MasSo 


JA R E  BEAM. 

JONESt  BE  PAYS  THE  FftEKSHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  .All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  T. 


GRAPF 

BJ  H  8  StH  B  ft—  Les,  true  to  name.  New  Straw. 
,77  "  ®  ®  J*®,  i  berries.  Raspberries,  etc. 
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NEW  GRAPES  &  OLD  -  AN  ILLUSTRATED 

ifife  A  SPECIALITY  Ff\EE^ 

J.C.BURR0W.  FIS H KILL  N.Y 
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U1C^  LAKE  nurseries., 
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I  : .  stock  pure,  quality  guaranteed. 

NrW  fiATAI  flRI  I F  C0Iltaining  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate, I 
J**LII  UH  I  HLUuU  L  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sent  FREE.  I 
\(Estah.  1856)  1LS. AMIERS»N,Unlon  SpHne«,N.Y. 
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is  so  long  as  interest  is  keptup.  Personalse- 
curity  only  for  interest.  Honest  poor  or  me  a 
of  moderate  means  can  send  6  cents  for  particu¬ 
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ager,  Palace  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  i 


%  LONG  LOANS! 

Principal  meed  never  be  repaid 
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THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  OF  ITS  KIND! 

THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY. 


Thirty-Two  Pages 
Handsomely  Illustrted! 
Original!  Practical! 

Sparkling,  Prompt, 
Progressive! 

Alive  to  the  Wants  of 
Both  Fanciers  and 
Farmers. 


Its  Correspondents  are 
the  Best  in  the 
Country ! 
Conducted  by 

T.  M.  FERRIS. 

SUBSCRIPTION , 

$  1 .25  per  Year. 

SINGLE  COPIES, 

Twelve  Cents. 


As  an  Advertising  Medium  it  is  the  Best,  circulating  among  Thousands  of  New  Fanciers,  who  are 
large  buyers!  Its  rates  are  Ten  Cents  Per  Agate  Line,  or  $1.40  per  inch,  each  month.  Liberal  reduction  on 
yearly  contracts.  Address 


10-1  FERRIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  481  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  GROVES 


IN  CALIFORNIA:  THEIR  CULTURE,  COST  AND  PROF- 
its;  Fruit  Growing,  Raisin  Making  and  Farming;  Where  to 
What  to  Take;  the  Best  Routes  and  the  Cost;  the  Climate 

_  _  - - I  FOR  N I  AN,  an 


and  Who  and  How  it  Benefits;  and  everything 
you  would  like  to  know  about  before  going,  is 

told  in  the  old  established  R  U  R  A  L  CAL- _ _ 

culture,  Agriculture  and  the  Development  of  the  Country, 
but  will  be  sent  one  year  on  trial  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  if  you  mention  Seed-Time  &  Harvest. 
Address.  Rural  Californian,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  N.  B  —Sample  Copy,  15  cts.,  none 


go;  W  hat  to  1  ake;  the  Lest  Routes  ana  t 

IN  CALIFORNIA 


Illustrated  Monthly 

_  devoted  to  Horti- 

Regular  price,  $1.50  per  year, 


FREE. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED  ■  sells  at  retail  for  seventy-five  cents. 

By  mail  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  Address  RURAL  CALIFORNIAN ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  10 — 12 


GRAPE 


JPOClkL.nVG'rON,  duchess,  lady 

i  r  rrrmiBrMMMW—— IMlii  i  i  —  hi  iqi  iiumirhu  hi  w 

WASHINGTON,  V  ERGEN  NFS, 
MOORE’S  E  ARLY,  JEFFERS  O  N, 
EARLY  VICTOR,  P  R  I  G  H  T  oTT, 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all  w  «  wa  m  T*  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 

older  varieties  of  Grapes.  Extra  £ JM  J_V|  B|  1  I  I®*  AMERICA.  Prices  reduced, 

quality.  Warranted  True.  *“•  ^ — 1  ■  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Cheap  by  mail.  Low  rates  to  Healers.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Ib  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parka,  school  lots  and  ceme¬ 
teries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or 
Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
Grilles,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness,  strength  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat¬ 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Best  Wire  &tretclier  and  I*ost  Auger.  Also  Manufacture  Bussell’s 
excellent  Wind  Engines fof*  ipum ping  waiter,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  MFxs..  Richmond.  Indiana. 
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SEED-TIME  AMD  HABVEST. 


Selecting-  Seed  Corn. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Farmers  are  given  a  great  deal  of  advice 
upon  this  subject;  and  although  it  partakes 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  nature  of 
“line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,” 
the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  this 
repetition,  while  at  this  season  the  advice  is 
timely. 

But  these  advisers  of  the  farmer  invariably 
make  one  grand  mistake.  They  write  as 
if  the  only  object  of  selecting  seed  were  to 
obtain  that  which  will  germinate.  This  is 
certainly  an  important  matter.  Those  far¬ 
mers  who  have  experienced  the  vexatious 
delay  occasioned  by  planting  seed  which 
failed  to  germinate,  need  not  be  told  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain 
seed  which  will  grow.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  farmer  should  have  other  objects  in 
view  when  selecting  seed.  He  should  seek 
to  obtain  not  only  seed  which  will  ger¬ 
minate,  but  seed  which  will  improve  his 
crops.  He  should  look  not  only  at  the 
potency  of  the  seed  but  at  its  quality  as 
well. 

To  obtain  seed  which  will  germinate  it  is 
almost  essential  to  select  it  early  in  the  fall, 
and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  select  at  this 
season  corn  for  seed  which  will  improve 
the  crop.  Thus  the  first  quality  to  be  sought 
for,  and  a  very  desirable  one,  is  early  ma¬ 
turity.  Corn  is  a  semi-tropical  plant  and  in 
this  latitude  the  seasons  are  too  short  for  its 
fullest  development  and  often  the  frost 
catches  it  before  it  is  fully  matured.  We 
never  hear  of  the  season  being  too  long  for 
corn,  but  frequently  we  learn  to  our  cost 
that  they  are  too  short  for  this,  our  most  im¬ 
portant  grain  crop.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  we  have  early  maturing  corn.  Now 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  seed  trans¬ 
mits  its  characteristics.  “Like  begets  like.  ” 
The  grains  of  an  ear  which  naturally  ma¬ 
tures  early  will  produce  plants  which  will 
mature  their  ears  earlier  than  plants  from 
the  grains  of  a  later  maturing  ear  grown  in 
the  same  field.  I  am  sure  that  my  readers 
have  noticed  that  some  ears  mature  earlier 
than  others.  By  selecting  these  year  after 
year  the  maturity  of  the  corn  may  be  greatly 


hastened.  But  these  ears  can  be  selected 
only  early  in  the  fall,  before  the  frosts  have 

browned  all  ears  alike. 

As  the  cob  is  waste  matter,  or  nearly  [so, 
it  is  desirable  to  reduce  it  to  near  the  mini¬ 
mum.  The  less  cob,  also,  the  better  the  corn 
it  is  to  feed  to  cattle,  as  often  the  animals 
are  not  able  to  crush  a  large  cob. 

That  corn  which  has  the  smallest  cob  and 
the  deepest  grains,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  ear,  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
best  corn.  In  some  varieties  of  com  the 
cob  is  always  smaller  and  the  grains  deeper 
than  in  others;  but  always  in  the  same 
variety  grown  in  the  same  field  there  will 
be  found  some  ears  with  smaller  cobs  and 
deeper  grains  than  others.  While  keeping 
other  desirable  characteristics  in  view,  the 
endeavor  should  be  to  select  for  seed  those 
ears  with  small  cob  and  deep  grains.  In  this 
way  the  quality  of  the  corn  can  be  steadily 
improved  year  after  year. 

Yet  other  points  are  to  be  considered.  In 
every  field  there  can  be  found  ears  which 
are  incomplete.  That  is,  the  cobs  are  not 
completely  coverpd  by  the  grains.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  grains  do  not  extend  well  to  the 
butt  and  more  often  the  tip  of  the  cob  is 
bare  or  perhaps  covered  with  imperfectly 
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and  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Sold  in  Carload  Lots 
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Grind  your  own  Bone- 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 
in  the  $5  ‘HAND  MILL,  (F. 

Wi  son’s  Patent.)  100  per  cent 
more  made  in  keeping  poultry. 
™  Also  p°wer  Mills  and  Farm 

Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
8—1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
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formed  grains.  Others,  again,  are  perfectly 
filled.  Fully  formed  and  matured  grains 
extend  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  cobs. 
Of  course  the  latter  are  always  to  be  select¬ 
ed  for  seed  and  the  fomer  are  to  be  discarded. 

The  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  ear  also 
should  receive  consideration.  Odd  shaped 


But,  if  the  future  was  not  spanned, 
With  hope’s  alluring  bow, 

If  only  where  my  feet  hath  trod, 

A  greener  path  would  show, 

I  think  I  should  be  satisfied, 

Come  poverty  or  pain: 

Nor  pause  to  wish  the  links  of  care, 
To  fall  apart  again. 


«ars  should  not  be  selected,  You  do  not 
wish  to  propagate  monstrosities.  So  ears 
with  nicely  formed  grains  are  to  be  selected, 
and  those  with  thick  or  “pumpkin  seed” 
grains  are  to  be  left  in  the  field. 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  seed  ear  must  be  large.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  some  who  make  this  the  only  essential 
characteristic.  An  ear  should  not  be  reject¬ 
ed  because  it  is  large,  nor  shonld  it  be  taken 
on  that  account  alone.  Generally  the  ears 


1833.  1884. 

POMONA  NURSERIES. 

-PARRY  STRAWBERRY- 

A  seedling  of  Jersey  Queen,  vigorou* 
grower,  perfect  flower,  very  productive, 
most  beutiful  bright  color,  large  sire, 
highest  in  flavor  and  firm.  Best  for 

_  Market  or  Family  use. 

MAklBOKO;  the  largest  early  Raspberry  I 

WILSON,  JR;  the  largest  early  Blackberry^ 
Hendquarsers  for  Kleffer  Hybrid  Pcara* 
A  complete  list  of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  &c.  Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY, 

8-10  Parry  P.  ©.,  N.  JU 


of  the  most  desirable  size  are  not  the  largest 
but  rather  those  which  are  somewhat  above 
the  medium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  select  seed  corn 
properly  is  no  small  task.  Each  ear  must 
be  critically  examined.  But  the  gain  fully 
compensates  for  all  the  trouble.  Few  will 
believe  how  great  the  gain  really  is  till  they 
have  demonstrated  it  on  their  own  farms. 
Let  me  give  a  caution:  Having  once  begun 
the  selection  of  seed  corn,  do  not  neglect  it 
for  a  single  year.  As  much  will  be  lost  by 
neglect  in  one  year  as  can  be  gained  in  two. 
The  improvement  gained  is  a  constantly 
increasing  quality  when  the  selection  is 
made  every  year;  and  I  can  testify  that  the 
results  are  most  gratifying. 


I  Think  I  Could  Be  Satisfied. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches,  “John  Haas’5  and 
Ford’s  “hate  White.”  150,000 

Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

'Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursery. 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List .  free.  Address 

0—  j.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
eriodical  devoted  entirely  to  poultry  ever  published, 
plendidly  illustrated.  $1.25  per  year.  Also  the 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  YARD, 
the  only  weekly  paper  in  existence  which  is  entirely 
devotee!  to  poultry.  $1.50  per  year.  Both  papers  for 
$2.00  A  sample  copy  of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  and  address,  H.  H.  STODDARD, 

9-12  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  Gardener’s  Monthly 


We  long  to  drink  from  Wisdom’s  fount, 
To  bask  in  pleasure’s  smile; 

We  long  to  meet  congenial  friends, 

And  rest  our  hands  awhile. 

We  could  appreciate  a  taste 
Where  others  surfeit  find; 

Just  once  to  feel  unfettered,  free, 

No  cares  to  fret  or  bind. 

And  came  no  breezes  from  afar, 

All  stored  with  rich  perfume, 

And  did  no  sound  of  mirth  or  song 
Invade  my  humble  room, 

For  lack  of  warmth  my  heart  would  chill ; 
My  hands  would  nerveless  fall, 

And  on  the  threshold  my  worn  feet 
Would  falter  once  for  all. 


,  — and — 

HORTICULTURIST. 


Edited  by  THOMAS  MEEHAN ,  State  Botanist 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Indispensable  to  the  NOVICE,  the  AMATELTR,  or 
SCIENTIS  r  alike.  Send  18  cents  in  stamps  for  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  Subscriptions  $2.00  per  year.  Try  it  for 
six  months  at  $1.00,  or  three  months  for  50  cents. 
Two  new  Subscribers  at  $3.00  per  year,  or  one 
old  and  one  new,  $3.00.  Five  Subscribers,  $7.00. 

Address  CHAS.  H.  MAROT,  Publisher, 
9—12  814  Chestnut  St,,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOU  MONEY  TO  LOAN? 

Write  for  particulars  of  Loans  on  Minnesota  Dairy 
and  Stock  Farms,  in  Swift,  the  banner  county  of  the 
state.  Good  as  government  bonds,  panic  or  no  panic. 
9-10  Z.  R.  CLARICE,  Benson,  Minn. 
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THE  KEYSTONE 


WASHER 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  s 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  inanufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years* 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  be  damned  to  any  sized 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
iron,  galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive 
tory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  couutry  are  making 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRIDES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO..  Erie,  Pa. 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  PRILL. 

POSITIVE  FORGE  FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 


GERE,  TRUMAN,  PLATT  &  CO., 


SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurate¬ 
ly,  evenly  and  easily  any  commercial  fertilizer  —  wet 
or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple. 

Materials  and  workmanship  the  best. 

We  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH 
SULKY  AND  FLOATING  HARROWS,  CULTIVA¬ 
TORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  are  the  best  pulverizers  known. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Ample  time 
given  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROADCAST 
GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when 
desired.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


The  Only  Weekly  Bee  Papejr  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 

[Established  in  1861,] 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year  — Weekly,  $2.00, 
(invariably  in  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  but 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  progressive  ideas  upou  Bee  Culture.  It  is 
the  Best  and  Most  Thoroughly  Practical 
Publication  on  Bees  and  Honey  in  the  World,  and  all 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

It  is  edited  by  Thomas  G.  Newman,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world-wide.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

Address,  THE  BEE  JOUENAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 

9—12  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


Unfriends  !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 

SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  in  BEE  CULTURE 

with  a  desersptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artifi¬ 
cial  Comb,  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  mentioning 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  to  A.  I.  BOOT, 

9—12  Medina,  Ohio. 


TEN  GENTS! 

Enclosed  to  the  LIVE  STOCK  MONTHLY,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  will  bring  you  a  Sample  Copy  of  the 

only  exclusively  Live  Stock  publication 

in  the  Eastern  States. 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Will  pay  for  it  Sixteen  Months,  or  until  close  of 
1885.  YOU  WILL  WANT  IT,  if  you  care  anything 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Poultry. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED! 

FINEST  TYPOGRAPHICAL  EXCELLENCE! 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  READERS  DELIGHTED 
with  it ,  and  thousands  more  will  be  ! 

Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  and  address, 

LIVE  STOCK  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Maine. 


GOLD  WATCH  » 

wants  to  earn  a  $50  Gold  Watch  in  one  week  can 
learn  how  by  addressing  Buckeye  Publishing  Co., 
9-10  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOOD  FARMS 

sale  or  exchange  for  eastern  prope: 


in  Swift,  the  gar- 
den  county  of 
Minnesota,  for 
iange  for  eastern  property.  Good  neigh¬ 
borhood,  good  schools,  good  churches  and  good  times. 
Address  Z.  B.  CLARKE ,  Benson ,  Swift  Co.,  Minn. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST 
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THE  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL  OF 
THE  SOUTH. 
t-  ESTABLISHED  1839.  — 

THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR 

—AND— 

DIXIE  FARMER, 

Published  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


It  combines  five  of  the  best  Agricultural  papers  in 
the  South  and  unites  the  patrons  of  these  with  its 
own  large  list  of  subscribers.  The  Press  and  people 
unite  in  its  praise.  Send  10  cents  for  trial  copy. 
Subscription  price  $1.50  yearly.  10-11 


THE  FARMER’S  CALL, 


A  Weekly  Agricultural  and  Home  Journal. 


Sixteen  Pages  and  Cover  — One  Dollar  a  Year. 

The  best  paper  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  For 
the  household  it  has  no  equal.  Medical  formulae  and 
workshop  new  features. 

Send  twenty -five  cents  for  three  months  trial.  No 
sample  copies  sent  out.  Address 

FARMER’S  CALL, 

10—1  Quincy,  Illinois. 


NEWS  tite  NORTHWEST. 

More  fresh,  desirable  and  accurate  information 
about  that  fertile  field  for  the  enterprising  is  found  in 
the  MINNEAPOLIS  FARMERS’  TRIB¬ 
UNE  than  in  any  other  periodical  publication.  It  is 
the  leading  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Tribune,  for  three  months,  with  the 

U  AUR-RAIHf  Of  MINNEAPOLIS  andthe 

nAnlJaa"l£UUE\  new  northwest, 

a  graphically  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume  of  150  pages,  full  of  valuable  and  trustworthy 
information  of  the  Northwest  and  its  Metropolis,  sent 
for  65  cents.  Book  alone,  postpaid,  50  cents,  Tribune 
on  trial  three  months,  20  ceDts.  Sample  copies  free. 
10-1  The  TRIBUNE,  Minneapolis,  MINN. 


SEND  FOR 

Free  Sample  Copy 

“FARMERS’  HOME.” 


GIVEN  AWAY!  GIVEN  AWAY! 

A  Purse  of  Gold ! 

A  Bundle  of  Greenbacks ! 

A  Bag  of  Silver ! 

and  the.best  Farm  and  Family  Journal  in  America. 
A  rare  offer,  a  new  offer,  an  offer  that  you  should 
read.  The  publishers  of  the  RVEAL  NE- 
BKARKA  will  give  these  prizes  to  subscribers. 
Read  the  following  conditions: 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  the  RXJRALi  is 
$1.00  per  year.  During  the  next  sixty  days  every  let¬ 
ter  containing  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  reliable  farmers,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  this  advertisement,  will  be  numbered,  com¬ 
mencing  with  number  one.  Every  odd  number,  or 
every  other  letter,  will  receive  a  due-bill  for  one  dol¬ 
lar,  which  will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  lucky 
subscriber,  the  number  of  whose  letter  was  an  odd 
number.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  5  subscribers  in 
every  10,  10  in  every  20,  50  in  every  100,  500  in  every 
1,000,  and  so  on,  will  receive  a  due-bill  for  $1.00.  This 
due-bill  may  be  applied  on  the  holder’s  next  year’s 
subscription,  or  may  be  turned  into  cash  if  the 
holded  will  get  his  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
RIJRA.Ii,  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  for¬ 
ward  the  due-bill,  which  will  be  taken  as  cash  by  the 
publishers. 

GOLD,  SILVER  &  GREENBACKS. 

In  addition  to  this  offer,  every  fiftieth  subscriber 
will  receive  $5.00  in  Silver,  every  one  liundreth 
subscriber  will  receive  $10.00  in  Gold,  and  every 
five  hundreth  subscriber  will  receive  $20.00  in 

Crl*  o  0  dt  s  • 

The  p  ublishers  do  not  offer  $500  in  gold  nor  $2,000 
in  gold— they  offer  only  what  they  can  afford  to  give 
and  what  they  will  send  out. 

Do  not  forget  to  send  the  10  names. 

THE  RURAL  NEBRASKA  is  a  neat,  re¬ 
liable  Farm  and  Family  Journal,  stitched  and  cut, 
magazine  form.  It  has  20  pages,  80  columns,  and 
an  attractive  cover.  The  Tribune  says;  “The 
RURAL  NEBRASKA  is  the  Leading  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Live  Stock  Journal  of 
tlie  West.55  It  has  been  established  over  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  been  a  constant  and 
welcome  visitor  to  thousands  ®f  homes.  It  is  a  jour¬ 
nal  you  want;  it  is  a  journal  you  need;  it  is  a  jour¬ 
nal  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without,  even  at  a  cost 
of  ten  times  the  subscription  price — much  less  when 
you  can  secure  it  for  the  small  sum  of  $1.00  and  have 
so  many  chances  of  securing  a  due-bill  or  a  prize. 

SAMPLE  COPIES. — We  do  not  approve  of 
giving  anything,  unless  it  be  to  a  deserving  object  of 
charity — an  ice  cream  festival,  for  instance,  therefore 
do  not  ask  us  to  send  you  a  sample  copy  free.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  see  a  sample  copy  before  subscribing, 
enclose  ten  cents  in  your  letter  and  then  deduct  the 
amount  when  you  remit  your  subscription. 

Address  H.  S.  SMITH  &  CO., 

106  and  108  S.  14th  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Mention  this  paper  and  give  your  full  address. 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

N.  B.  We  do  not  publish  any  fraud  advertise¬ 
ments.  Honest  advertisers  send  for  best  rates.  We 
are  ripe  and  ready  for  the  fall  and  winter.  Address 

Farmers’  Home  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Profitable  Employment. 
fiNY  MAN. 
SAMPLES 

FREE.  Men  &  women  making 
less  than  $70  per  week  should  try 
our  money-making  business. 

Proof  sent  that  either  sex  clear, 

$70  per  week.  Send  stamp  for  a' 

$3  “Eye-Opener”and  investigate  i 
the  best  paying  business  extant. 

No  hoys.  Address,  R.  C.  Merrill  &  Co.,  Chicago.. 


Sawing  Made  Easy. 


MONARCH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE 


SZEnSTT  OUST 

30  I>AlYS' 

TEST  TRIAL. 


For  logging  camps,  wood -yards,  farmers  getting  outs 
stove  wood,  and  all  sorts  of  log-cutting— i  t  is  unrntaled. 
Thousands  sold  yearly.  A  boy  of  16  can  saw  logs  fast  and 
easy.  Immense  saving  of  labor  and  money.  Write 
for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  in  6  brilliant  colors, 
also  brilliantly  illuminated  poster  in  5  colors.  All  free. 
Agents  WanUd.  Bin  money  made  quickly.  - 

MONARCH  MI’ G  C0(>  (A)  206  State  St.,  Chicago,  HL 
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SEED-TIME  AUB  HABVEST. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Habyest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advanoe.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREEDIJYG  CATTLE. 
HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Orassfield  Farm,  Friendsyille,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  JUILL8  X  DRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butter  worth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  X  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EUREKA  IJYCUBATOR  X  BROODER 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  9-84 

FA  JVC  V  FO  WLS 
CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAVAfl. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TtLIZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS'  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East 21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUJNPX. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  X  FLOWER  PLATE . 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Pines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N-  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  specialty. 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers . 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Hot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYUR8ERV  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 


Labels — WOOD  POT  AND  TREE. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Seed-Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS— Flower  and  Vegetable . 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

.  Russian  .Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 
SHALL  FRUIT  PLAJVTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsyille,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

8WIJYE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  MeClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


All  interested  in  Bees  or 
Honey  should  send  at  once 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
Sc  ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill 


the  evaporator. 

The  Topping  Portable  Evaporator  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Four  different  sizes  with 
heater  attached,  all  ready  for  use.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Here  is  proof: 
Say  we  take  a  No.  2  Dryer,  that  dries  10  Bushels  per 
day;  in  6  days,  7  pounds  to  the  bushel  on  an  average, 
is  420  lbs,  per  week.  At  present  prices,  13  cts,  per  lb., 
this  is  $54.  oQ,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  Dryer  the 
first  week  in  use.  Please  figure  for  yourself.  Slicer, 
corer,  apple,  peach  and  potato  parers.  and  dried  fruit 
press.  Send  for  circular.  H.  TOPPING, 
5-!0  Marion,  N.  Y. 


SEEB-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 
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RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  ordefrs:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  orders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

Ounces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  than 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

I  PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

O  seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 

or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

ISP*” All  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 

EifSingle  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 

Beans,  Bush.  Pkt.  Lb.  Peck. 

Golden  Prize  Bean,  20 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white .  10  40  2.50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled ,  10  40  2.50 

Early  Black  Wax .  10  40  2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late ,  10  40  2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . .  10  40  2.50 

Early  Feejee .  10  40  2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat .  10  30  2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural .  10  40  2.50 

Canadian  Wonder .  15  50  4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter .  15  50  4.00 

Concord .  10  40  3.00 

Large  Lima .  10  40  3.50 

German  Wax .  10  40  3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima .  10  40  4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen  25  —  - 

Early  Marblehead .  10  30  2.00 

Early  Minnesota .  10  30  2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early .  10  30  2.00 

Stowell’s  Evergreen .  10  30  2.00 

New  Egyptian .  10  30  2.00 

Red  ana  White  Rice  Pop-Corn  10  40  - 

Waushakum  Field .  10  30  1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field . .  10  30  1.00 

Red-Blazed  Eight-Row’d  Yellow  10  30  1.00 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North _  10  35  1.50 

Peas.  Pkt.  Lb.  Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled  sorts.  Those 
marked  a  are  extra  early;  6,  medinm:  c,  late. 

<t  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2^  ft.  10  35  2.00 

•♦Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft .  10  35  2.00 

«  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  2j4  ft.  10  30  1.60 

•♦Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1ft.  10  40  2.50 

J>*McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft .  10  30  1.60 

5*McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft .  10  30  1.60 

^♦Carter's  Premium  Gem,  1 %  ft.  10  35  2.00 

6* Stratagem,  2J4  ft .  15  50  4.00 

fc*Pride  of  the  Market  2 %  ft .  15  50  4.00 

c*Yorkshire  Hero,  5V&  ft .  10  30  1.60 

e*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft .  10  30  1.60 

c*Champion  of  England,  5  ft .  10  30  1.60 

e  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft .  10  40  2.50 

c  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft.  ..  10  25  1.00 


Asparagus. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

05 

25 

— 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

New  Eclipse,  true . . 

10 

25 

Early  Egyptian . 

05 

10 

.75 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip  . . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

05 

10 

.75 

A  hove  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

75 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.80 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

on 

.0\7 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

05 

10 

.80 

Imperial  Sugar . 

Broccoli. 

05 

10 

.80 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

60 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

— 

Cauliflower. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball,  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

20 

2.00 

Early  London . 

15 

75 

Nonpareil . 

20 

1.25 

— 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem .... 

20 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

20 

1.25 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Danvers  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.25 

White  Belgian . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Celery. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  50 

_ 

Golden  Hartwell,  New . 

15 

40 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

10 

25 

3.00 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Boston  Market . 

10 

50 

Sandringham . 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

05 

25 

3.00 

05 

25 

3.00 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

05 

25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.10 

30 

— 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will  be  supplied  at 
much  lower  rates  if  wanted  and  specially  ordered. 

Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 

♦Berkshire  Beauty,  New, .  05  25  4.00 

♦Early  Bleichfield .  05  25  4.00 

♦Early  Jersey  Wakefield .  05  25  4.00 

Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead .  05  25  4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  05  25  4.00 

Exceteior  Late  Flat  Dutch _  05  25  4.00 

Late  American  Drumhead _  05  25  4.00 

Marblehead  Mammoth .  05  25  4.00 

Best  Eastern  Grown  Stock. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield .  05  20  2.50 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  05  20  2.50 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  o5  20  2.50 

Late  American  Drumhead _  05  20  2.50 

Low’s  Eariy  Peerless .  10  50  - 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer..  05  20  2.50 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch _  05  20  2.50 

Large  Early  Oxheart, .  05  15  2.00 

Early  Winningstadt .  05  15  2.00 

Hartwell  Early  Marrow .  10  50  8.00 

Very  Early  Favorite .  10  50  8.00 

Early  York .  05  15  2.00 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy..  05  20  2.50 

Garfield  Pickier  (New) .  15  50  - 

Red  Drumhead, .  05  20  2.50 

Red  D  itch .  05  20  2.50 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt.  10  25  4.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 10  52  4.03 


Cliicory. 

Pkt. 

Oz . 

Lb. 

Large  Rooted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Water  Cress . 

10 

60 

Cucumber. 

Tailbj-'s  Hybrid,  New, . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Cluster . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Early  Russian . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Green  Prolific . 

05 

20 

1.60 

Long  Green . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

1.80 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Egg-  Plant. 

Long  Purple . 

10 

50 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple . 

10 

60 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple .... 

10 

50 

Striped  Gaudalupe . 

10 

60 

Long  White  China . 

10 

60 

_ 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

60 

Gourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  .  . 

15 

50 

Kolil  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Early  White  Vienna  . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

10 

35 

5.00 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Hanson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Victoria . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Early  Curled  Simpson . 

05 

20 

2.00 

True”  Boston  Market . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

20 

2.00 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Musk  Melon. 

Banana . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Nutmeg . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Skillman’s  Netted . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

05* 

10 

1.25 

Green  Citron . . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Pine  Apple . 

Jenny  Lind . 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

Surprise,  New,  . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Bay  View,  New, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New, 

05 

20 

3.00 

Netted  Gem . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Hackensack  . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Christiana  Orange . 

05 

10 

2.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  . 

10 

20 

3.00 

The  “Boss,”  New,  _ 

05 

20 

3.00 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded _ 

05 

20 

3.00 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Phinney’s  Early . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Stidped  Gipsey . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ice  Cream  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Ferry’s  Peerless  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Citron,  (for  preserving,)  . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Onion.  Five  pounds  or  over  of  those  sorts 


marked  *  will  be  sent  by  express 

at  80  cts. 

per  pound. 

New  Golden  Queen . 

10 

25 

4.00 

Southport  Yellow  Globe,  New 

05 

20 

2.00 

Southport  Red  Globe,  fine, .... 

05 

20 

2.00 

Earlv  Red  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

*  Yellow  Globe  Danvers . 

05 

10 

1.20 

*Red  Wethersfield . 

05 

10 

1.20 

*  Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

05 

10 

1.20 

Wliite  Globe . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Portugal . 

05 

20 

2.00 

White  Queen . 

05 

20 

3.00 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Giant  Rocca . 

05 

20 

3.00 

Mustard. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

White  French . 

05 

05 

60 

Black  American . 

05 

05 

60 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  . . . 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  Round . 

.  05 

10 

.75 

New  Maltese  . 

.  05 

10 

1.00 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

...05 

10 

86 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.86 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

Connecticut  Field . 

05 

20 

— 

05 

05 

.45 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

05 

10 

1.00 

French  Breakfast . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Grey  Summer  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed _ 

05 

10 

1.25 

China  Rose  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

California  Mammoth  White . . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

05 

10 

1.50 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.60 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French  . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  . 

0o 

05 

0.50 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New,. . . 

.05 

15 

1.50 

Early  White  Bush . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Summer  Crookneek . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Hubbard . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Butman,  . . . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth . 

10 

30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New, . ; . . 

10 

30 

4.00 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

10 

30 

Tomato,  i  Oz,  at  ounce  rates. 
Cardinal,  New . .  25 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 
Livingston’s  Perfection,  .... 

10 

30 

4.00 

05 

30 

4.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Acme,  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

Red  Currant  . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Paragon  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Trophy  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Island  Beauty . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Golden  Rural,  Newr, . 

05 

50 

5.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  . 

05 

15 

1.50 

New  White  Egg . 

05 

10 

.75 

Early  White  Dutch . 

05 

10 

.75 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

05 

10 

.75 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Large  White  Globe . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yeliow  Aberdeen  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Globe  . 

05 

10 

.75 

Golden  Ball . 

05 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

.75 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip 

• 

White  French,  or  Sw’t  German 

05 

10 

80 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  Yellow 

05 

10 

80 

Brill’s  American  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow . 

05 

10 

80 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

80 

Isaac  F.  Tillingliast, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
-—-—-—•the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  1 5  years,  and  has 
batavia  y  never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
snow.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
Sll  ELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
W  ANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AND  FEE  D  MILL  CO.  .Bataria,  Kane  Co.IU- 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

151  S.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago. 

The  *  *  Little  Detective”  oz  to  25  lbs,  93. 
Should  be  in  every  House  and  Office. 

*=52404  Family  o;  Tam  Scale,  25. 

^  Spr-cHl  pr!  es  to  Ag  nts  and  Dealers; 
30b  diherent  sizes  and  varieties,  including 

Counter,  Ptntfortn.  Hay,  Coal 
Groin,  Stock  and  Mill  Scale*. 
3-Ton  Wagon  Seal-,  6xlS,  940| 
8-Ton,  7x13,  930; 

4-Ton,  8x14,  960. 

Beam  Box  and  Brass  Beam  included. 

Farmers’  Portable  Forge,  $10. 


Forge  and  Kit  of  Tools.  $25. 

Ail  'i'.iols  n  ‘oded  for  Repairs. 

Anvil.,  Vl»e»,  Hammer*, 

Tongs,  Grills,  Bellows  and 

All  Kinds  of  Blacksmiths’  Tools, 

And  hundred*  of  useful  Article* 
Metalled  lea*  than  Wholesale 
Prices.  Forge*  for  all  kinds  of 
shoos.  Foot-Power  I.  a  the*  and 

Tools  for  doing  repairs  in  small  Shops. 

Improved  Iron  Corn-Sheller. 

Weight,  130  lbs., 

PRICE.  $6.50. 

Shells  a  bushel  a  minute;  Fanning 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Farmers’  Feed  Cooker, 
&c.  Save  money  and  send  for  circular. 

A  $65 

Sewinc  Machine 

For  $18, 

Drop-Leaf  Table,  Five 
Drawer*,  Cover  Box  and 
all  attachments.  Buy  the 
Latest,  Newest  and  Best. 

All  Machines  Warranted  to  give 
Satisfaction.  Thousands  sold,  to 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PhICE  LIST. 
Address  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago* 

The  Wonderful  Kazoo! 


Imitates  to  perfection  any  bird  or  animal,  plays  any  tune  and  re¬ 
quires  no  instruction  to  use  it;  for  dancing  music  it  is  unexcelled; 
in  fact  it  is  the  simplest  little  musical  instrument  in  the  world. 
POLITICAL  CLUBS  will  find  it  just  the  thing  for  campaign  pur¬ 
poses,  the  music  being  new  and  taking.  Agents  are  selling  them  tv 
the  thousands.  Price  15  cents  each,  2  for  25  cents,  $1.00  a  dozen. 

BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CENTEBBBOOK,  CONIT. 


FREE  TO  at.1.! 

This  Elegant  Pearl  Shell  Necklace 
and  Pair  of  Bracelets! 


The  beautiful  Pearl 
Shell  Necklace  and  pair 
of  Bracelets  here  illus¬ 
trated,  are  imported  from 
Paris.  Our  cut  shows 
the  goods  upon  a  greatly- 
reduced  scale,  and  sec¬ 
tions  only,  and  conveys 
only  a  faint  idea  of  their 
beauty  and  elegance. 
They  are  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  beautiful 
Pearl  Shells,  neatly 
joined  together.  They  are 
very  beautiful  and  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  them  to 
tarnish  or  wear  out. 
Every  lady  ought  to  have 
one  of  these  beautiful 
Necklaces  and  a  pair  of 
Bracelets,  and  we  will 
now  tell  yon  how  you  can 
obtain  them  Free  of  cost. 
We  publish  a  most 
charming  Illustrated  lit¬ 
erary  and  family  paper  called  The  Fireside 
at  Home,  the  circulation  of  which  we  are 
ambitious  to  increase  to  100,000.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  we  bow  make  the  following  wonder¬ 
fully  liberal  offer  I  Upon  receipt  of  only 
Twenty-Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps, 
we  will  send  The  Fireside  at  Home/or 
Three  Months,  and  to  every  subscriber 
we  will  also  send  Free  an<^  post-paid,  the 
beautiful  Pearl  Shell  Necklaee  and 
Pair  of  Bracelets  above  described.  Re¬ 
member,  the  Necklace  and  Bracelets  cost  you 
nothine—  they  are  sent  free  as  a  premium  with  the  paper. 
The  Firesidb  at  Home  is  a  mammoth  illustrated  paper,  contain¬ 
ing  in  every  issue  16  pages,  64  columns,  of  the  choicest  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  embracing  serial  and  short  stories,  sketches,  poems,  useful 
knowledge,  history,  biography,  wit  and  humor,  etc.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  elegant  and  valuable  pre¬ 
miums.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by 
anv  reliable  publisher,  and  no  lady  can  afford  to  miss  it.  Every 
subscriber  is  guaranteed  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
money  sent,  and  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  we  tvill  cheer¬ 
fully  refund  the  amount.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any 
publisher  in  New  York,  or  to  the  Commercial  Agencies.  Five 
subscriptions  and  five  seta  of  Premiums  sent  for  $1.00.  Address, 
8. II. MOORE  A  CO.,  Publisher*.  SIT  Park  Place,  N.Y. 


MZ2STD  t 

To  know  others’  secret  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wished  for,  you  need  wish  no  longer, 
as  we  now  in  trod  tic  for  the  first  time  a  New, 
Simple,  yet  Per  feet  System  by  which  you 
can  almost  instant  yt«  Jl  wnat  any  one  thinks 
without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  for  50 ehnts. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars.  FREE.  Address  James  Emmons  &  Co,, 
Woodwork,  Ohio. 


A,  Louis  IRON  FENCE  WORKS. 

x  arm  &  Ornamental  Iron  r  enees. 
Iron  Gates  and  Fence  Materials. 
3  b.  wire  Iron  Fence  $150.00  pr  mile. 
Farmers  Buy  direct — Lowest  Prices. 
50  Page  Ill’d  Catalogue  Free. 


o 


^  publication 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


This  Magazine  was  established  in  January,  1880,  and  has  attained  a  circulation  and 
influence  second  to  no  other  Horticultural  Magazine  in  America.  It  is  devoted  princi¬ 
pally  to  Gardening  in  its  various  branches,  though  the  interests  of  Literature,  Temper¬ 
ance  and  Home  Amusements,  each  receive  a  share  of  attention.  It  contains  Thirty-Six 
handsomely  printed  pages,  with  covers,  employs  some  of  the  best  modern  writers,  and  is 
sold  at  a  subscription  price  of  only 


Sample  copies  free  on  application  to  the  publisher. 


The  American  Seedsman. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  SEED  TRADE. 


This  Magazine  is  published  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seed  Growers  and  Seed 
Dealers  of  the  Whole  World.  It  is  a  free  and  independent  journal  designed  to  benefit  its 
particular  class  of  patrons  in  manifold  ways.  Connected  with  it  is 

Tlie  Only  Accurate  anti  Complete 

DIRECTORY  OP  AMERICAN  SEEDSMEN 

ever  compiled  or  published.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  houses  in  the  trade 
having  pledged  it  their  support  and  hearty  co-operation,  a  highly  successful  career  seems 
assured  from  the  start,  and  Every  Live  Man  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  Production  or 
Dissemination  of  Seeds  is  counted  as  its  patron  and  supporter.  Each  number  contains 
Thirty-six  pages,  with  cover,  and  its  Directory  contains  every  known  name  of  individual 
or  firm  interested  in  its  particular  field  of  enterprise.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  per 
year.  Single  numbers,  Twenty-five  cents. 


-:o:- 


A  Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants 


BY  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST. 


This  Volume  embraces  the  results  of  years  of  practical  experience  on  the  topics  of 
which  it  treats,  viz:  The  production  and  sale  of  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Lettuce  and  other  Vegetable  Plants.  No  single  work  on  gardening  in  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  received  higher  and  stronger  endorsement  by  the  press  and  people  most  interested 
and  qualified  to  judge.  It  is  not  a  rehash  of  other* writers'  ideas,  but  supplies  just  what 
others  have  omitted,  original  and  practical  methods  of  producing  healthy  plants,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  free  from  the  blighting  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject.  New  edition,  1884,  102  pages,  heavy  paper  covers.  Price,  40 
cents,  postpaid. 

For  any  of  the  above  publications,  address  the  publisher, 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: — All  three  of  the  above  publications  ordered  at  one  time  and  one 
address,  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS. 


1884^/Oy 

/A  / 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
MUSICAL  BOX 

or  STEAM  ENGINE^ittt>_  lliT  , 

For  particulars  how  to  SECURE  ONE  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lai'lernw  and  Orsan-1 
ette*.  all  latest  styles,  alsoWonderf  nl  Novelties.l 
Address,  HARBACH  ORGANINA  UO.,| 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  &T  Magic  Lanterns  Wanted .1 


mil 


Columbus  Buggy  Cc. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


TView  of  •  ur  Factory  ] 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


First  Class  Vehicles. 

The  justly  CELEBRATED  BREWSTER  cross- 
spring  SIDE-BAR  being  our  great  specialty,  we 
build  Only  One  Grade  of  work,  and  that  of  THE 
BEST  in  Quality  and  Style.  We  do  not  make  the 
lowest  priced  ve.  icles,  but  claim  that  ours  are  the 
CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD  when  Quality  is 
considered.  We  use  the  FINEST  MATERIAL  ob¬ 
tainable,  employing  only  Expert  and  Competent  Me¬ 
chanics.  To  insure  the  best  and  most  uniform  re¬ 
sults,  we  now  Manufacture  Our  Own  Wheels  from 
Finest  Timber  (sawed  by  our  own  mills!  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  hills  of  Southern  Ohio— famous 
as  the  Second  Growth  Hickory  district. 

The  reputation  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company 
is  unexcelled.  The  work  is  known  and  sold  through¬ 
out  the  Entire  uni  ed  States  and  Territories  Well 
introduced  in  England,  Germany,  Australia  and 
South  America. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer  will  be  sent. 


Valuable  Booh  Sent 


•  fl  “Happy  Days”  is  one  of  the  most 
4:  ;.J  I  charming  Illustrated  Literary  and 

:  B  Family  Papers  Published.  Every  —  — 

HI  number  contains  16  mammoth  pages,  48  columns  of  the 
choicest  reading  matter,  including  stories,  sketches,  poems, 
useful  knowledge,  history,  biography,  wit  and  humor,  &c  ,  profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Wishing  to  introduce  the  paper  into  thousands  cl 
homes  where  It  Is  not  already  taken,  we  now  make  the  following  ex¬ 
traordinary  offer  r  Upon  receipt  of  Only  Twenty-Five  Cents 
in  postage  stamps  we  will  send  Happy  Hays  on  trial  for  three 
months,  and  we  will  also  send  free  and  post-paid,  Ten  V dis¬ 
able  Books,  each  neatly  bound  in  pamphlet  form  and  printed 
from  large  clear  type  upon  good  paper,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
comprising  ten  complete  first-class  novels  and  other  works  by  well- 
known  and  popular  authors  as  follows :  1 ,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  2,  Grimm’s  Fairy  Stories  for  the  Young;  8,  David 
Hunt,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens;  4,  Reaping  the  Whirlwind,  by  Mary 
Cecil  Hay;  6,  Dudley  Carleon,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon;  6,  The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Headlands,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce:  7,  A  Golden  Dawn,  by  the 
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Thanksgiving. 

- :o: - 

HEN  the  grapes  have  been  gathered,  the  fields 
have  been  shorn, 

And  the  wealth  of  the  land  has  been  garner¬ 
ed  with  joy, 

For  the  glow  of  the  vintage,  the  gold  of  the  corn, 
What  tribute  of  praise  shall  we  fondly  employ? 

O  what  shall  we  render,  what  gifts  shall  we  bring, 

To  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  our  Maker  and  King? 

His  sunshine  was  poured  over  orchard  and  plain,  . 

Alike  on  the  ground  of  the  evil  and  good: 

All  softly  descended  his  bountiful  rain, 

On  the  churl  who  had  often  his  kindness  withstood; 
And  the  grace  of  the  flowers,  the  sheaves  of  the 
wheat. 

Were  sent  from  the  hand  that  rules  bitter  and 
sweet. 

Not  less  than  to  thank  Him,  not  more  may  we  do, 

He  needs  not  our  praise  ’mid  the  worship  of  heaven; 
Tet  haply  its  minor  steals  tenderly  through 
Some  rift  in  the  chorals,  if  truly  ’tis  given. 

Bfcy'i  hush,  little  faith !  If  he  stoop  to  our  prayer, 
For  the  psalm  of  our  gladness,  he  surely  shall  care. 


And  we  thank  Him,  not  only  for  blessings  bestowed, 
For  the  gains  we  have  counted  with  triumph  and 
pride, 

We  thank  Him  for  conflicts  midway  on  the  road, 

For  fair  things  withholden,  for  pleadings  denied, 
For  trial  and  hinderance;  He  saw  from  above, 

And  all  he  gave  or  withheld  was  in  love. 

Ah  !  sometimes  the  cloud  has  been  murky  and  thick, 
And  wearily  kneeling,  at  close  of  the  day, 

“Lord,  listen,  for  one  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick, 

And  one  whom  we  love,-1  has  been  ours  to  say. 

Ah !  sometimes  the  cross  has  been  heavy ;  the  pain 
Has  silenced  earth’s  music,  again  and  again. 

Still,  never  defeated,  though  often  o’erbome,, 

Still,  conquering  ever,  our  songs  shall  arise 
To  Him  who  has  dowered  us  evening  and  mom 
With  mercies  uncounted,  like  stars  in  the  skies. 

Oh!  what  shall  we  render,  what  strains  shall  we 
bring. 

To  our  Maker,  Defender,  our  Captain,  our  King? 

We  thank  Him  for  freedom,  for  peace  in  our  land, 
For  the  voices  of  children,  for  purity’s  reign, 

For  the  millions  of  homes  that  so  sturdily  stand, 
Where  mothers  in  honor  their  sceptres  maintain. 
For  virtues  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 

For  all  of  renown  that  our  country  has  won. 

When  have  been  gathered,  when  uelds  have 

been  shorn. 

And  the  wealth  of  the  earth  is  in  gamer  and  bin, 
Ere  the  bugles  of  tempest  their  message  have  borne, 
Or  the  storms  of  the  winter  their  fury  begin, 

To  the  Giver  of  Good  let  our  anthems  ascend, 

For  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  alway  our  Friend. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  Demorest's  Mo:,  thly. 


Citrons  and  Watermelons. 


"8 ay,  boys,  do  you  want  some  water¬ 
melons?”  asked  Frank,  suddenly,  one  after¬ 
noon  as  we  wrere  standing  behind  the  barn 
debating  what  to  do  next. 

“Of  course  we  do,”  was  the  unanimous 
response  of  Charley,  Bob  and  myself. 
“Why,  have  you  got  any?”  asked  Bob. 
“No,”  replied  Frank,  laughing,  “but  I 
know  who  has.  ” 

“Who  is  it  ?”  I  asked, 

“Old  Brown,  over  on  the  other  road,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Pooh  !  he  wouldn’t  give  you  a  melon,” 
objected  Charley. 

“Of  course  he  wouldn’t;  that  wouldn’t 
prevent  our  getting  them,  though.” 

“Would  you  steal  them?”  said  Bob,  in 
tone  of  disapproval. 

“Certainly  not.  It  isn’t  stealing  to  take 
a  few  watermelons.  Old  Brown  always  lets 
more’n  half  of  his  rot  on  the  vines ;  it  isn’t 
as  if  he  needed  them.  We  can  take  three 
or  four,  and  he  will  never  know  the  differ 
once,”  argued  Frank. 

“Then  why  not  ask  for  them?”  suggested  I. 
“It  would  be  a  long  time  before  you  got 
any,”  said  Bob,  laughing. 

“What  difference  does  it  make,  anyhow?” 
surged  Frank.  “He  has  plenty  of  them, 
snore  than  he  will  use,  and  we  can  go  over 
there  to-night  and  get  one  apiece,  and  he 
will  never  know  they  are  gone.  If  a  man 
don’t  miss  a  thing,  I’m  sure  it  can’t  do  him 
any  harm  to  take  it.” 

“How  can  you  see  to  get  them  in  the 
night?”  I  asked. 

“Leave  me  alone  for  that.”  answered 
Frank,  confidently.  “I  know  his  water¬ 
melon  patch  well,  and  can  put  my  hand  on 
the  ripe  melons  with  my  eyes  shut.  You 
see,  he’s,  been  smart  and  planted  his  melons 
in  a  square  piece  in  the  middle  of  his  corn¬ 
field.  I  never  would  have  found  it  except 
by  accident,” 

“Has  he  many  melons?”  asked  Bob. 
“About  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  melons  and 
citrons  together.  The  citrons  are  on  one 
end  and  the  melons  on  the  other.  O,  I  can 
go  to  them  in  the  dark!”  answered  Frank, 
“Well,  boys,  what  do  you  say?”  asked 
Bob,  looking  around  at  Charlie  and  me, 


“I’m  for  the  melons!”  I  answered  reck¬ 
lessly. 

“So  am  I,”  said  Charlie  slowly. 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,” 
said  Frank.  “We’ll  get  up  about  10  o’clock 
to-night,  and  meet  here;  then  we’ll  walk 
over  to  the  cornfield  and  get  the  melons, 
and  come  back  here  and  hide  ’em  till  to¬ 
morrow.  We  won’t  want  but  one  to-night, 
for  they  are  big  fellows — those  striped 
Mountain  Sweets.” 

After  a  little  more  talk,  it  was  decided  to 
follow  Frank’s  plan,  and  we  parted  to  meet 
later  in  the  evening. 

We  were  spending  the  summer  down  on 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Bob  and 
Charlie  were  boarding  with  their  parents, 
at  a  farmhouse,  while  Frank  and  I  were 
stopping  at  our  grandfather’s,  not  far  from 
them. 

Ten  o’clock  came,  and  Frank  awoke  me. 
With  our  shoes  and  stockings  in  our  hands, 
we  dropped  out  of  the  window  and  softly 
crept  away  from  the  house,  We  might 
just  as  well  have  gone  out  of  the  door,  for 
grandfather  and  grandmother  slept  in  the 
house,  and  they  never  would  have  heard  us, 
but  there  was  an  air  of  romance  about  the 
exit  by  the  window  which  the  door  lacked. 

After  waiting  behind  the  barn  for  a  short 
time,  we  were  joined  by  Bob  and  Charlie, 
and  we  made  onr  way  to  the  melon  patch. 
Arrived  there,  Frank  motioned  for  us  to 
remain  in  the  edge  of  the  corn  while  he 
secured  the  melons. 

“Be  careful  not  to  get  oitrons,”  whis¬ 
pered  Charlie. 

Frank  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
stepped  along  cautiously,  snapping  the 
melons  as  he  went.  Soon  he  came  back 
with  one,  then  with  another,  until  each  one 
carried  in  his  arms  an  immense  melon. 
Then  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  barn, 
where  we  concealed  three  of  the  melons 
under  a  haystack.  Frank  took  out  his  knife 
and  cut  the  fourth  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  was  just  rising;  we  could  see 
that  the  core  was  white. 

“It’s  green.”  said  Charlie,  in  a  disappoint¬ 
ed  tone. 

‘Paugh!”  exclaimed  Bob,  who  had  bitten 
into  his  slice.  “It’s  a  citron.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Frank.  “I  must  have 
made  a  mistake.” 


$ 
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“Well,”  yawned  Charlie,  “let’s  goto  bed 
and  leave  the  rest  for  to-morrow.” 

We  were  up  bright  and  early,  and  met 
behind  the  barn.  Frank  pulled  the  melons 
out  from  under  the  haystack  one  by  one. 

“A  citron,”  groweled  Bob,  as  the  first  one 
appeared.  “Another  citron,”  he  continued, 
as  Frank  produced  the  second.  “All  citrons, 
by  Jingo!  he  exclaimed.  “Well,  Frank, 
you  are  a  nice  fellow  to  go  after  melons.” 

Sure  enough,  they  were  all  citrons,  and 
we  had  had  our  trouble  for  nothing 

“Serves  us  right,”  commented  Charlie. 

As  we  stood  mourning  our  ill  luck, 
grandfather  called : 

“Say,  boys,  here's  Mr.  Brown.  He  wants 
to  see  you.” 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

“Here’s  a  pretty  go — get  ourselves  into 
trouble  for  four  citrons,”  said  Frank,  as  he 
led  the  way  around  the  barn. 

There  at  the  back  door,  seated  in  his  old 
farm  wagon,  was  Mr. Brown. ~  He? was 
laughing  with  grandfather,  and  that  re¬ 
assured  us  somewhat;  but  it  was  with  no 
very  light  hearts  that  we  approached  the 
wagon. 

“Good  mornin’,  boys  I  thought  ye  might 
like  some  melons,  so  as  I  was  goin’  to  mill 
I  thought  I’d  fetch  ye  along  some,  as  I  have 
plenty  of  ’em.  I  reckon  ye  don’t  raise  such 
nice  melons  down  to  York,”  he  added  with 
a  laugh, 

“Well,  roll  ’em  out;  there’s  one  apiece, 
and  a  few  muskmelons  for  good  measure,” 
he  continued  as  he  saw  us  hesitate. 

Frank  was  our  leader  in  good  as  well  as 
in  mischief,  and  he  stepped  into  the  breach 
bravely. 

“Mr.  Brown,”  he  said,  his  face  flushing 
with  shame,  we  oughn’t  to  have  your  mel¬ 
ons.  We  went  over  to  your  patch  last 
night  and  took  four  citrons.”  He  brought 
out  the  last  word  with  an  effort.  To  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  guilt  was  humiliating 
enough,  but  not  to  be  able  to  tell  melons 
from  citrons  made  it  worse. 

“Sho!  ye  don’t  say  so.  Wall,  now  Mrs. 
Brown  reckoned  to  preserve  citrons  to-day, 
and  if  ye  haven’t  thrown  ’em  away,  I’ll 
swap  with  ye.” 

He  seemed  to  take  it  so  good-naturedly 
that  we  were  reassured,  and,  after  a  mo¬ 


ment’s  hesitation,  we  got  the  citrons  and 
put  them  into  the  wagon, 

“Wall,  now,  couldn’t  tell  melons  from 
citrons.  Well,  they  do  look  alike.  Why 
didn’t  ye  come  to  the  house  and  get  a 
lantern?” 

This  was  too  much,  and,  in  spite  of  our 
shame,  we  burst  out  laughing.  Under 
cover  of  the  laugh  Mr.  Brown  unloaded 
his  melons  and  drove  away. 

Grandfather  said  nothing,  thinking  that 
Frank’s  confession  had  been  punishment 
enough.  That  noon,  however,  as  we  were 
eating  one  of  the  melons — fresh  and  coolr 
just  off  the  ice — he  remarked,  pointing  to 
Frank’s  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes: 

“There  ain’t  another  pair  of  shoes  like 
them  in  town,  is  there?” 

“No,  sir,”  was  Frank’s  prompt  answer. 

“Bad  things  to  wear  when  you  go  after 
watermelons,”  was  grandfather’s  only  com¬ 
ment. — Allan  Forman  in  Farmer  and  Man¬ 
ufacturer. 


MARRIAGE. 


Somewhere  in  the  Northeast,  from  one 
of  the  springs  that  abound  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  System,  there  bubbles  out,  pure  and 
clear  as  crystal,  a  drop  of  water.  It  sings 
along  the  rivulet  way,  now  sparkles  in  the 
larger  stream,  later  floats  along  the  banks  of 
the  "Ohio — past  hills  and  meadows,  cities 
and  farms — till  it  reaches  the  Father  of 
Waters. 

Somewhere  in  the  Northwest,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Rockies,  another  drop  issues 
into  the  rill  that  flows  towards  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  The  drop  reaches  the  river,  then  the 
Missouri,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  it  travels 
past  plain,  city  and  green  slope,  till  at  last 
it  plays  with  the  sunbeams  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  two  drops  unite.  Henceforth  they 
are  one.  They  yet  exist,  but  no  one  can 
divide  the  drop  formed  by  their  union  and 
say,  “This  came  from  the  East  and  that 
from  the  West.” 

Thus  united  they  journey  to  the  sea;  and 
when  the  journey  is  complete,  they  rise  to 
heaven.  And  when  they  are  part  of  the 
tinting  of  the  East,  or  of  the  evening  rain¬ 
bow,  they  make  the  earth  glad. 


So  it  is  with  two  lives.  They  start  wide 
apart  and  unknowingly  journey  towards 
each  other.  They  meet  and  become  one. 
Thus  they  journey  to  the  sea  of  eternity  and 
ascend  to  heaven.— South  and  West. 


Chestnut  Culture. 

BY  SAMUEL  C.  MOON. 


Chestnut  culture  is  now  claiming  consid¬ 
erable  attention  from  orchardists  and  others, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  profitable.  There 
are  however  some  points  in  relation  to  it 
which  many  who  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  do  not  fully  understand.  First  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  European  and 
American  chestnut.  It  is  a  surprising  fact 
that  botanists  make  no  distinction  of  species 
notwithstanding  the  noticeable  difference 
between  our  native  trees  and  those  which 
are  imported  from  Europe. 

They  call  the  native  chestnut  castanea 
vesca  both  in  Europe  and  America.  There 
are  however  the  following  obvious  distinc¬ 
tions  between  them. 

They  differ  in  habit  of  growth  about  as 
the  Norway  and  sugar  maple  differ. 

The  European  variety  forms  a  round 
headed  tree  with  diameter  about  equal  to 
the  height,  while  the  American  variety 
makes  a  taller  and  larger  tree. 

The  foliage  of  the  foreign  trees  is  gener¬ 
ally  thicker  and  more  healthy;  the  nuts 
are  generally  larger,  of  a  lighter  color, 
with  a  more  glossy  shell,  with  less  of  the 
grey  down  or  fuzz  around  the  stem  which 
in  the  American  often  covers  more  than 
half  the  nut.  It  is  very  rare  to  finn  a  large 
chestnut  either  American  or  European 
which  is  as  sweet  and  delicately  flavored  as 
the  small  ones  which  grow  in  our  native 
forests:  the  skin  which  covers  the  kernel 
itself  in  many  of  the  large  nuts  is  astrin¬ 
gent  or  bitter  while  the  kernel  itself  is  of 
very  fair  quality. 

There  are  no  distinct  varieties  which  can 
be  properly  d  esiguated  as  French,  Spanish 
or  Italian  chestnuts. 

There  are  large  and  small  chestnuts  found 
in  each  country  just  as  there  are  here  in 
the  various  states  of  the  union,  but  the 
average  size  of  the  nuts  is  larger  in  the 
southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  than  it  is  I 


farther  north,  and  it  is  in  these  mild  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  largest  nuts  are  found,  but 
the  trees  which  come  from  there  are  not 
generally  hardy  in  this  latitude  of  the  U.  S. 
They  usually  grow  well  during  summer, 
but  are  almost  certain  to  be  killed  nearly 
to  the  ground  in  winter  and  then  send  out 
several  shoots  from  near  the  root  the  next 
season,  only  to  be  killed  down  again  the 
following  winter.  Imported  trees  gener¬ 
ally  linger  in  this  way  for  a  few  years 
but  eventually  succomb  to  the  rigors  of 
our  climate  and  die.  Trees  which  are  raised 
in  this  country  from  seed  are  but  little  if 
any  more  hardy. 

There  are  however  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule  and  occasionally  trees  are  found 
which  are  as  hardy  as  the  native  species, 
which  flourish  equally  well  in  our  climate, 
and  make  valuable  trees.  Such  instances 
however  are  rare. 

When  the  seed  from  such  trees  is  planted, 
the  seedlings  are  generally  hardy  also.  It 
is  only  by  propagating  from  such  acclimat¬ 
ized  stock  that  European  chestnuts  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  this  country. 

The  chestnut  varies  as  much  in  its  fruit 
bearing  qualities  as  do  apples,  pears  or 
peaches,  consequently  it  is  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  that  the  seedlings  should  be  grafted 
in  order  to  secure  valuable  productive  trees. 

Of  fifty  or  more  seedling  European  chest¬ 
nut  trees  which  have  come  into  bearing, 
under  my  observation,  there  were  only  six 
that  are  really  valuable.  Most  of  them 
were  not  productive  enough  to  pay  for  the 
land  which  they  occupied. 

The  nuts  of  some  were  bitter  and  inferior 

in  qualitjr  and  no  larger  than  the  native 
forost  nuts. 

One  tree  which  was  enormously  produc¬ 
tive,  bore  five  large  nuts,  and  was  valuable 
in  every  respect  except  that  its  burs  did 
not  open  freely.  Very  many  of  them  drop¬ 
ped  when  ripe  with  the  nuts  fast  in  them. 

A  few  of  the  trees  bear  heavy  crops  of 
large  nuts  almost  every  year  and  are  quite 
as  profitable  as  any  other  kind  of  fruit  trees. 

Natural  trees  usually  commence  to  bear 
when  about  ten  or  fifteen  vears  old,  and 
then  it  will  require  several  years  more  to 
thoroughly  test  their  value  as  nut  bearing 
trees.  Grafting  induces  much  earlier  pro- 
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ductivenees.  Grafted  trees  of  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  usually  commence  to  bear  in  from 
three  to  five  years  after  working  and  be¬ 
come  profitable  in  from  eight  to  ten  years 
.or  about  as  early  as  the  best  varieties  of 
apples  do. 

The  superiority  of  grafted  trees  in  an 
economic  view  is  obvious.  They  are  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  difficult  trees  to  graft,  and 
require  careful  operation  and  management, 
but  with  proper  treatment  they  can  be 
worked  about  as  easily  and  successfully  as 
cherries  or  plums. 

The  grafts  should  be  cut  early  and  kept 
dormant  in  a  cool  place  until  the  buds  are 
swollen  on  the  stocks  and  then  worked. 
It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  natural  suckers 
and  keep  them  off  all  summer  or  they  will 
very  quickly  rob  the  graft  and  cause  it  to 
die. 

The  European  varieties  do  not  generally 
succeed  well  worked  on  stocks  of  |the 
American  species. 

The  roots  of  the  chestnut  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury  by  exposure  and  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  the  air  at  all  times. 

A  few  minutes  exposure  in  a  drying 
wind  will  often  kill  a  tree.  Neither  do  the 
roots  establish  themselves  in  the  ground 
after  transplanting  as  readily  as  those  of 
some  other  trees  do,  and  are  often  not 
prepared  to  supply  the  necessary  amount 
of  moisture  and  nourishment  for  tne  tree 
when  the  hot  weather  and  drought  of  sum¬ 
mer  overtake  them,  for  want  of  which  the 
trees  die.  To  obviate  this  danger  trans¬ 
planted  trees  should  be  carefully  nursed 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  summer. 
The  land  should  be  heavily  mulched  with 
long,  coarse  manure  for  several  feet  around 
the  trees  .when  they  are  planted,  and  if 
necessary  they  should  be  watered  liberally 
during  the  severe  droughts.  Where  these 
precautions  are  exercised  there  is  not  much 
risk  in  transplanting  good  trees.  Such 
treatment  would  save  the  lives  of  a  majority 
of  the  trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  annually 
lost  through  neglect. 

Chestnuts,  like  all  other  fruit  trees,  need 
g-ood  land.  They  will  flourish  in  loam  or 
travel  or  among  rocks  and  stones  if  the 
land  is  made  rich  by  surfcee  manuring. 
When  planted  in  rows  or  in  orchards  they 


should  be  set  forty  or  forty-five  feet  apart 
each  way.  An  orchard  of  chestnut  trees 
grafted  with  the  best  varieties  will  return  as 
much  or  more  per  acre,  at  the  present  prices 
of  nuts  as  the  best  varieties  of  apples. 

There  are  few  better  shade  trees  for  lawn 
or  door  yard  and  there  is  no  other  tree  as 
well  adapted  for  shade  for  cattle  in  the 
fields  and  meadows  of  a  farm,  which  will 
be  as  profitable  as  the  large  chestnuts. 

The  trees  do  not  appear  to  be  liable  to 
any  diseases  or  insect  enemies. 

Morrisville ,  Bucks  Go .,  Pa. 


Keeping'  Onions. 


The  great  point  in  keeping  onions  through 
the  winter  is  to  get  them  dry  and  keep 
them  dry  and  cool.  A  damp,  warm  cellar 
is  one  of  the  worst  places.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  use  them  until  spring,  a  good  place 
to  put  them  in  is  a  dry  barn  or  loft  and 
cover  them  over  with  straw  or  hay  a  foot 
or  more  thick,  and  let  them  freeze  and  stay 
frozen  until  they  thaw  of  their  own  ac<  ord. 
They  should  not  be  handled  while  frozen, 
unless  you  wish  to  use  them  immediately. 
We  have  kept  onion  sets  by  mixing  them 
with  dry  malt  sprouts,  sayr  not  less  than  one 
bushel  of  sprouts  to  a  bushel  of  sets.  We 
placed  a  layer  of  sprouts  two  inches  deep 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bin,  and  then  a 
layer  of  sets  four  inches  deep,  and  then  two 
inches  of  sprouts,  aud  [so  on  until  the  bin 
was  full,  when  we  placed  a  foot  or  so  of 
sprouts  on  top.  The  bin  was  in  a  hay  loft, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  frost. 

In  the  spring  the  sets  came  out  in  the 
most  perfect  condition — none  decayed  and 
none  sprouted.  Coarse,  dry  bran,  would 
answer  the  purpose.  We  once  threw  a 
quantity  of  onions  by  the  side  ot  a  row  of 
evergreens,  and  covered  them  with  straw 
thick  enough  to  keep  them  dry.  They  re¬ 
mained  there  all  winter  and  came  out  in 
good  order  in  the  spring.  A  good  plan  is 
to  keep  the  onions  in  slatted  boxes  holding 
a  bushel  or  less.  Place  these  boxes  in  the 
cellar  on  shelves,  or  raised  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  with  spaces  between 
the  boxes  for  air  to  circulate. — Agricultur¬ 
ist . 
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A  TIME  FOR  ALL  THINGS. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


There’s  a  time  for  the  blossom, 
A  time  for  the  leaf ; 

For  the  tender,  green  blades, 
And  garnered-in  sheaf; 

For  flowing  gold  tresses, 

And  innocent  mirth, 

And  silver  that  gleams, 

As  we  bend  to  the  earth. 

There’s  a  time  for  the  curtains, 
Of  morn  to  unfold; 

A  time  when  the  sun-beams 
Turn  cloud-hills  to  gold. 

For  days  full  of  sunshine, 

And  clouds  filled  with  rain  — 
For  seed-time  and  harvest, 

And  ungathered  grain. 

There’s  a  time  to  be  joyous, 
And  merry  and  glad ; 

A  time  of  such  sorrow 
E’en  songs  make  us  sad. 

A  time  for  the  wedding, 

A  time  for  the  feast; 

Time  for  the  birth  of 
Both  beggar  and  priest. 

Morn,  noon  and  evening  — 

So  near  to  the  tomb, 

Gleaming  with  glory, 

Or  clouded  with  gloom. 

Time  for  the  Summer, 

All  glorious  and  bright; 

Time  when  the  fields  are 
Snow-covered  and  white. 

A  time  to  give  warning, 

Lest  feet  wander  wrong; 

A  time  to  encourage, 

For  all  are  not  strong. 

A  time  to  climb  life’s  hill, 

A  time  to  go  down; 

A  time  to  be  patient, 

And  wait  for  the  crown. 

Aye,  time  for  all  things, 

But  no  time  to  lose; 

No  time  while  travelling, 

Our  sandals  to  loose. 

No  time  to  halt 
Or  rest  by  the  stile 
Till  the  last  step  is  taken, 

God  counts  in  life’s  mile. 


Experiment  Farms. 


primarily  to  assist  the  farming  community. 
Through  this  agency  seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
tested  and  distributed.  The  various  artificial 
manures  are  experimented  with,  and  the 
facts  given  to  the  farmers.  The  latter  have 
heretofore  spent  vast  sums  of  money  upon 
well-advertised  rubbish.  The  experiment 
farm  furnishes  information  about  dairying, 
the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the 
drying  of  fruit.  It  saves  the  farmer  the 
expense  of  trying  new  plants  by  testing  their 
value  before  money  is  spent  upon  them.  In 
short,  the  object  of  these  institutions  is  to 
give  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  all  science 
and  experience  of  the  age.  This  admirable 
German  institution  has  been  imitated  in  a 
small  way  in  New  York  and  Ohio;  but  its 
possible  usefulness  does  not  seem  as  yet  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  American  people,  and 
by  the  farmers  least  of  all.  There  ought  to 
be  dozens  of  snch  government  farms  in  the 
large  States.  Were  these  institutions  nu¬ 
merous  and  the  farming  class  wise  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  it  would  add 
amazingly  to  our  national  wealth  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  science  and  experience  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  most  active-minded  and  intelligent 
farmers  would  profit  quite  as  much  as  their 
more  stolid  neighbors.  Of  course  these  ex¬ 
periment  farms  and  their  appliances  would 
cost  money,  but  they  would  return  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold  for  every  dollar  expended  upon 
them.  These  experimental  farms  will  be 
useful  also  in  helping  to  collect  agricultural 
statistics.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country  is  essential  in  form- 
ing  an  estimate  of  values,  and  the  farming 
class  will  never  get  all  their  productions  are 
worth  until  the  statistics  of  the  crops  are 
well  nigh  perfect.  All  good  citizens  should 
encourage  these  government  farms.— Bern- 
orest's  Monthly . 


The  Evergreen  Blackberry. 

BY  O.  DICKINSON. 


Germany  has  the  credit  of  originating  an 
institution  which  promises  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  the  world;  but  more 
particularly  to  the  agricultural  classes.  It 
is  what  is  known  as  the  experiment  farms. 
These  are  government  institutions  designed 


The  above  named  Blackberry  was  brought 
to  Oregon  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  a  few 
years  ago,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most 
hardy  of  all  the  Blackberry  Family.  As  the 
climate  of  Oregon  is  usually  quite  mild  in 
winter  yet  now  and  then  the  mercury 
goes  down  several  degrees  below  zero — and 


yet  I  have  never  known  the  vines  of  Ever¬ 
green  to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  it. 

Judging  from  several  years  acquaintance, 
it  will  stand  fhe  climate  of  any  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  very  hardy.  You  can 
put  it  out  anywhere  you  please — in  the  chip 
yard,  along  side  the  slop  drain,  or  behind 
the  woodshed.  Give  it  plenty  of  good,  rich 
earth,  keep  the  ground  loose  and  moist,  and 
all  the  weeds  hoed  away  from  it,  and  it 
will  bear  the  second  year  after  planting, 
and  by  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  ever 
after  it  will  bear  a  bushel  of  berries  to  the 
single  plant  per  year.  One  vine  is  all  that 
a  family  needs  for  the  five  or  six  weeks 
during  which  its  fruit  is  ripening. 

The  berry  is  about  the  size  of  the  Lawton 
and  Kittatinny,  and  in  shape  and  color 
could  hardly  be  told  from  them.  For  pies 
and  puddings,  and  for  all  kinds  of  cooking, 
it  would  take  an  expert  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  many  relish  it  as  a  table  desert 
equally  with  them,  although  I  think  it  is  a 
trifle  sweeter,  when  ripe,  and  is  about  like 
them  in  its  abundance  of  seeds. 

After  about  the  third  year,  as  soon  as  the 
old  vines  have  ripened  their  load  of  fruit 
they  should  be  cut  out,  and  all  the  strength 
of  the  root  thrown  into  the  growing  canes 
which  will  often  make  a  growth  of  thirty 
feet,  and  a  third  as  thick  through  as  a 
man’s  wrist.  These  long  canes  should  be 
cut  or  pinched  back  when  about  ten  feet 
high  and  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  tied  to 
stakes  so  that  you  can  reach  the  whole 
body  of  the  berries  from  eaoh  side  for  con¬ 
venience  of  picking. 

I  think  this  is  the  Blackberry,  on  account 
of  its  hardiness,  for  all  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  regions,  and  for  all  the  dry  plains  on 
either  side. 

Tlie  Pansy. 


The  pansy  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  flowers,  and  thongh  it  is  popular  and  to  be 
found  in  most  gardens,  comparatively  few 
people  understand  its  proper  cultivation 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  finest  flowers. 
They  will  go  into  the  florist’s,  and  express 
amazement  at  the  great  size  and  beauty  of 
the  pansies  they  see  there;  will  forthwith 
purchase  a  supply  for  their  own  planting 


and  will  be  charmed  with  them,  and  be  de¬ 
termined  to  grow  the  same  on  their  own 
premises,  though  previous  efforts  have  so 
signally  failed.  When  asked  how  they  had 
been  growing  them,  they  reply,  “Oh,  I  got 
some  from  a  neighbor,  who  has  large  beds 
of  them,  but  they  are  so  small .”  When  told 
that  they  should  sow  the  seed  of  the  finest 
of  those  obtained  from  the  florist  as  soon 
as  the  s*-ed  was  matured — say  some  time  in 
August — and  that  that  was  the  only  way  to 
have  fine,  large  flowers,  the  idea  was- jumped 
at.  And  yet  that  is  the  way  to  get  them. 
Every  August  the  seed  of  the  largest  and 
most  desirable  should  be  sown  and  the  old 
ones  dug  up  and  thrown  away.  And  we 
should  say  that  this  was  easy  enough  to  do 
when  it  is  once  known.  In  the  winter  the 
plants  should  be  lightly  covered.  There  are 
new  pansies  advertised  every  year,  but  any 
one  growing  them  carefully  and  taking,  as 
we  say,  the  seed  from  the  best  every  year, 
will  be  as  likely  as  anybody  to  have  large, 
new  kinds,  and  will  thus  save  the  expense 
of  purchasing  them,  which,  at  most,  last 
only  for  a  single  blooming. 

— - »♦  ♦  -» •» - — 

The  following  complaints  confined  Smith 
to  his  bed  for  a  week: 

W-orms. 

Headache. 

I  ndigestion. 

S-tomach  ache. 

K-idneys  out  of  order. 

E-rysipelas. 

Y-ellow  Jaundice. 

Sower  and  Spender.  If  a  person  knew  not  from 
whence  wheat  comes,  he  would  consider  it  an  insan* 
occupation  were  he  to  see  a  farmer  scatter  the  seed 
upon  the  ground  and  harrow  it  in.  So  it  is  with  the 
spendthrift;  he  considers  it  folly  to  save  any  money 
to  be  used  when  his  strength  fails,  or  his  means  to 
earn.  Money  saved  is  like  the  sown  wheat;  it  brings 
its  increase. 

Pleasure.  The  man  that  drinks,  carouses  and 
spends  late  nights  says  to  himself  “I  will  enjoy  my¬ 
self  while  I  may.’1  When  you  see  him  at  the  age  of 
thirty -five  or  forty,  w-hich  are  the  best  days  of  a  tem¬ 
perate  man’s  life,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  he  enjoyed 
himself  as  much  and  as  long  as  was  in  his  power? 

Learning.  None  are  so  ignorant  or  bad  that  use¬ 
ful  lessons  may  not  be  learned  from  them;  therefore, 
that  person  is  indeed  not  in  a  progressive  mood  who 
refuses  to  be  advised  by  older,  more  experienced, 
wiser  and  better  men  than  himself. 


SII©-T!SiE  AH©  HABVEST. 


This^new  raspberry  is  described  as 
a  seedling  found  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  Albert  Hansell,  a  prominent  ber¬ 
ry  grower  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  early, 
vigorous  and  productive,  and  has  been 
propagated  as  a  choice  market  varie¬ 
ty  by  Mr.  Hansell  until  this  last  sum¬ 
mer  he  bad  twelve  acres  of  this  kind 
alone.  Its  color  is  a  clear,  bright  red, 
and  its  shipping  quality  is  excellent, 
having  stood  the  journey  to  Boston, 
over  300  miles,  and  arrived  in  good 
condition.  Our  illustration  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Moon,  of  Mor- 
risville,  Pa.,  one  of  the  introducers 
of  this  berry,  and  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  in  another  place. 


The  Ever-blooming-  White 
Clematis. 

(See  cut  on  page  9.) 


In  one  of  the  old  songs  quite  pop¬ 
ular  in  our  boyhood,  “There  stood  a 
pretty  cottage,  and  a  creeping  vine  around 
its  rustic  porch  loved  to  twine.” 

Whether  that  vine  were  a  Clematis  or 


"J^a/icccas!’ 


The  Flowers  Have  Gone  to  Sleep. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


The  New  Red  Raspberry,  the 
“Rancocas.” 


not,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  neverthe¬ 
less  there  could  not  have  been  a  much  more 
beautiful  vine  climbing  over  that  porch 
than  the  Clematis  Lanuginosa  Candida. 
The  leaves  of  this  fine  pi  ut  are  of  a  pale 
g’-een  color  and  the  flower  buds  are  white 
and  woolly. 

Its  large  flowers  are  a  surprise,  being 
from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  In 
color  the  blsosoms  are  delicately  tinted 
grayish  white,  changing  to  cure  white 
when  fully  expanded.  It  commences  to 
blossom  in  June^  and  when  well  grown  and 
in  full  bloom  is  a  beautiful  objcCi. 

Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of 
a  vine  growing  on  the  porch  of  a  residence 
In  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kift  of  that  town,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  the  Clematis,  Roses,  Lilies, 
Geraniums  and  other  plants  of  like  charac¬ 
ter. 


The  violets  have  gone  to  sleep, 

The  wildwood  blossoms  slumber 
’Neath  coverlets  all  richly  dyed 
In  scarlet,  gold  and  umuer; 

The  lily  tucks  her  pretty  head 
Beneath  a  shrunken  folding; 

The  daffodils  are  hidden  close 
Away  from  winter’s  scolding. 

The  grass  beneath  our  feet  is  dry. 

The  clover  heads  are  brown ; 

And  shimmering  round  us  as  we  walk 
The  yellow  leaves  come  down. 

A  wailing  sound  is  in  the  an, 

A  sharpness  in  the  blast; 

And  Winter  with  his  powdered  locks 
And  sceptre,  cometh  fast. 

I’m  glad  the  little  flowers  were  wise, 

I’m  glad  the  blossom’s  slumber 
While  you  and  I,  dear  uoys  and  girls, 

The  snow-clad  days  will  number, 

Till  spring  shall  peep  ’neath  daisie’s  hoodr 
And  night-caps  small  untying, 

Ask  buttercups  to  show  the  gold 
Beneath  their  brown  frills  lying. 


SEED-TIME  AUD  HABVEST. 
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Experiment  Station  Notes. 


The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  just  been  published  and  contains  a 
hose  of  information  concerning  the  relative 
value  of  the  many  different  fruits,  grains 
and  vegetables  which  have  been  cultivated 
and  compared  at  the  Station  at  Geneva. 
Following  are  a  few  notes  and  extracts 
which  seem  to  us  of  particular  value  and 
interest  to  our  readers: 

The  question  of  climatic  influence  also  is 
fco  be  considered,  for  both  soil  and  climate 
seem  influential  in  changing  the  habit  and 
quality,  not  so  much  the  type,  but  perhaps 
this  also,  of  the  seedling.  Until  this  matter 
of  soil  and  climatic  influence  becomes  prov¬ 
en,  or  determined,  we  must  expect  no 
change  in  the  seedsmen’s  methods  in  this 
respect  but  yet  some  of  the  seedsmen  al¬ 
ready  have  commenced,  and  properly,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  advertise  seed  of  the  growth 
of  particular  sections. 

We  have  made  no  trials  of  “commission¬ 
ed  seeds”  this  year,  as  our  trials  last  year 
seemed  sufficient  to  condemn  a  system 
which  is  capable  of  so  much  abuse,  and 
which,  in  the  light  of  our  mail  and  express 
facilities  seems  unnecessary. 

The  bloom  of  the  cabbage,  fertilized 
with  pollen  of  the  winter  radish,  and  also 
others  with  pollen  of  the  ruta-baga,  formed 
pods  of  full  sized,  but  devoid  of  seed. 

In  the  Red  Top  Strap  Leaf  Turnips  the 
seeds  from  the  terminal  blows  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  laiger  than  those  from  the  lower 
branches.  A  fair  sized  plant  produces  in 
all  one  and  seven-sixteenth  ounces  of  seed. 

Ihe  terminal  kernels  of  flint  maize  gave 
to  our  trials  a  stronger  gerrainative  and 
vegetative  power  than  the  central  or  butt 
kernels. 

Flint  corn  harvested  just  at  the  point  of 
glazing,  husked  and  hung  up  to  dry,  con¬ 
tinued  the  ripening  process  so  that  at  last 
it  would  not  be  suspected  but  that  our 
samples  had  thoroughly  ripened  in  the 
field. 

Peas  planted  when  at  edible  maturity 
vegetate  as  well  as  ripe  seed. 

A  potato  grafted  on  the  tomato  produced 


tubers  above  ground,  just  above  the  graft. 

We  received  from  E.  H.  Libby  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  a  plant  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet 
corn  but  twelve  and  one-half  inches  tall, 
well  formed,  of  a  vigorous  green,  leafy, 
and  bearing  three  ears,  two  of  which  were 
well  kerneled. 

Beet  seeds  from  one  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  were  tested.  The  percentage  which 
germinated  seemed  to  increase  from  70  at 
one  year  to  88  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
then  decreased  to  ten  at  fourteen  years. 
The  fresh  seeds  began  sprouting  in  one 
day,  while  four  were  required  for  the  oldest 
seed  8. 

Cabbage  seeds  from  two  to  seventeen 
years  were  tested.  None  sprouted  over  six 
years  of  age.  The  percentage  which  grew 
was  good  until  four  years  after  which  it 
dropped  to  eleven. 

Of  117  samples  of  onion  seeds  one  year  old, 
90  per  cent  vegetated.  Of  44  samples  two 
years  old,  68  per  cent  grew.  Of  11  samples 
three  years  old,  49  percent  grew.  Older 
than  three  years  none  sprouted. 

The  oldest  seed  reported  as  growing  was 
cucumber  at  nineteen  years.  14  per  cent 
germinated  in  two  days. 

Tobacco  seeds  at  seven  years  germinated 
bb  percent,  but  at  twenty  years  none  grew. 

Of  tomato  seeds  eleven  samples  ten  years 
of  age  germinated  75  per  cent,  and  two 
samples  at  fourteen  years  germinated  88 
percent. 

In  our  trials  la.st  year  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  tip  kernels  of  flint  corn 
yielded  more  abundantly  than  did  the  cen¬ 
tral  or  butt  kernels  of  the  ear.  Butt  seed 
}  ielded  at  the  rate  of  62  bushels,  central 
seed  62  bushels,  and  tip  seeds  64  bushels 
per  acre.  From  carefully  tried  experiments 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  tip  kernels 
are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  other  kernels  for 
use  as  seed.  Neither  was  the  percentage  of 
sound  corn  produced  from  selcted  small 
seed  grains  in  any  case  less  than  from 
selected  large  grains. 

The  influence  of  weeds  in  a  growing  crop 
seems  productive  of  injury,  not  only  from 
their  use  of  the  food  supply  of  the  soil 
which  might  otherwise  be  appropriated  by 
the  crop,  but  as  well  from  the  shading  of 
the  ground  and  consequent  lowering  of 
temperatures. 
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Regarding  depth  of  planting  corn,  from 
one- fourth  inch  to  eight  inches,  of  228  ker¬ 
nels  planted  at  each  depth,  at  one-fourth 
inch  130  grew;  at  one  inch  149;  at  two 
inches  148;  at  three  inches  135,  when  it  fell 
proportionately  to  36  at  eight  inches.  When 
harvested  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
yield  of  sound  corn  from  one,  two,  and 
three  inches  depth. 

The  lines  of  distinction  between  Early 
Blood  Turnip,  Dewing’s  Early  Blood  Tur¬ 
nip,  Improved  Early  Blood  Turnip,  Bas- 
tian’s  Early  Blood  Turnip,  Hatche’s  Blood 
Turnip,  and  Simon’s  Early  Beets,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  obscure. 

But  little  distinction  was  noticeable  in 
many  so  called  varieties  of  Parsnips  planted. 
Our  observations  would  reduce  the  number 
of  varieties  to  three:  LoDg  White  Dutch, 
Hollow  Crowned,  and  Round  or  Tnrnip 
Rooted  and  all  samples  tested  although 
under  many  different  names,  properly  be¬ 
long  to  one  or  another  of  these  three  classes. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  multiplication  of  synonyms 
in  seed  catalogues.  Thus  in  the  catalogues 
of  eight  extensive  seedsmen,  one  variety  of 
cucumbers  is  found  under  as  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  name.  Such  a  use  of  names  tends 
to  reduce  vegetable  nomenclature  to  a 
farce,  and  such  a  revision  of  names  as  has 
recently  taken  place  in  pomology  is  strongly 
advised.  It  will  probably  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association. 


Shaker  Seeds. 


There  are  two  distinct  societies  of  Shakers 
in  New  York  State  engaged  in  the  seed 
business.  One  is  located  seven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Albany  at  Shakers  Post  Office,  the 
other  in  Columbia  Co.,  near  the  Mass., 
state  line.  They  there  own  about  3000  acres 
of  land  in  one  body,  a  large  part  of  it  being- 
in  Massachusetts,  although  the  village,  Mt. 
Lebanon,  is  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Chas. 
Sizer  who  formerly  managed  the  seed  de¬ 
partment  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Wm,  Anderson 
who  succeeded  him  has  retired  from  it  to 
devote  liis  attention  to  other  work. 


Seed  Sowing. 

BY  WM.  SAUNDERS,  HORTICULTURIST  OF  THE 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Whether  it  is  best  for  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  to  save  their  own  seed  or  make  year¬ 
ly  purchases,  depends  very  much  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or,  rather,  upon  the  particular 
kind  of  seeds  in  question  and  the  manner 
of  saving  them.  Seed- raising  is  a  business 
which  requires  skill  in  culture,  and  great 
discriminating  knowledge,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  observant  practice. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  cheaper,  in  the 
long  run,  to  buy  seeds  than  to  attempt  to 
save  them;  this  remark  applies  with  great¬ 
er  force  to  the  seeds  e-f  improved  varieties 
than  to  species  which  are  reproduced  with 
more  certainty  from  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  arts  in  seed-iaising  to  keep  varieties 
true  to  their  descriptive  peculiarities,  and 
with  some  kinds  of  seeds  this  requires  an 
amount  of  attention  and  labor  of  which  the 
majority  of  those  who  purchase  seeds  have 
but  a  faint  conception. 

As  an  example,  we  will  specify  the  cab¬ 
bage;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  re¬ 
mark  that  it  is  now  held  that  cabbage  seed 
raised  near  the  sea  coast  is  always  better 
than  that  raised  inland;  so  confident  of 
this  are  the  market  gardeners  around  this 
city  that  they  endeavor  to  procure  their 
early  cabbage  seed  from  growers  on  the 
ocean  side  of  Long  Island. 

The  seed  raiser  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
very  careful  as  to  the  seeds  he  sows  for  his 
cabbage  crop ;  but  in  order  that  any  variety 
should  be  maintained  as  near  to  its  per¬ 
fection  as  possible,,  the  crop  is  carefully  in¬ 
spected  after  the  plants  have  headed,  and 
all  those  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  perfect 
standard  in  regard  to  compactness,  size, 
shape  and  time  of  heading,  are  destroyed, 
and  onty  those  which  pass  inspection  are 
retained. 

The  seed  dealer  who  acquires  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  care  and  accuracy  in  this  matter 
can  sell  his  seed  at  highly  remunerative 
prices,  which  be  double  the  amount  asked 
by  others  for  the  same  variety,  but  which 
has  been  carelessly  and  indiscriminately 
saved.  Varieties  must  always  be  grown 
very  widely  apart  for  seed,  for,  so  far  as 


bees  can  fly,  there  is  danger  of  crossing 
with  other  and  inferior  kinds.  Of  course 
any  farmer  or  gardener  who  uses  the  same 
precautions  can  have  similar  results,  but 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  grow  several 
varieties  in  one  field,  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  eacn  variety  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Climates  have  also  much  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  seed  saving.  When  seeds  are 
grown  in  a  climate  unsuited  to  their  best 
maturity,  they  will  perpetuate  a  weak 
progeny.  For  example,  the  oat  plant  re¬ 
quires  a  cool,  moist,  climate  for  its  perfect 
development;  hence  seed  oats  grown  in  a 
warm,  dry  climate  are  very  inferior.  In 
countries  suited  to  the  plant  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  seed  that  will  weigh  forty-five 
pounds  and  more  per  bushel. 

^  et  these  heavy  seeds,  if  sown  in  the 
Middle  States,  will  rapidly  deteriorate.  No 
matter  how  carefully  crops  may  be  man¬ 
aged,  an  annual  shortage  will  be  found 
both  iti  the  quantity  and  quality.  In  cas*-s 
of  this  kind  it  is  the  best  economy  to  pro¬ 
cure  seeds  from  the  best  localities,  for  no 

efforts  towards  acclimation  will  prove  of 
any  value. 

Then  the  question  of  cost  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Those  who  make  a  business  of 
growing  seeds  can  do  so  much  more  advan¬ 
tageously  in  most  cases  than  the  amateur  in 
this  line.  We  know  that  there  is  often  much 
complaint  about  bad  seeds,  but  in  most  in 
stances  these  complaints  have  originated 
through  bad  management  in  sowing.  The 
most  common  mistakes  are  those  of  cover- 


per  acre,  and  cabbages  simply  mature  and 
head  to  perfection,  and  then  seed  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  seeds  are  unexcelled  foir 
large  size,  fullness  and  vigor  of  plant.  We 
imagine  however,  that  as  the  seasons  are 
long  and  the  plants  develop  slowly,  that  a 
continual  growing  and  planting  of  the  same 
seed  in  that  locality,  will  in  time,  tend  to 
prouuce  larger  size  and  lateness  of  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  progeny.  For  this  reason  we 
grow  our  seed  crops  there  principally  from 
seed  which  was  grown  in  the  East,  and 
believe  that  growing  and  seeding  it  there 
greatly  improves  it  for  Eastern  use  in  every 
way.  We  base  this  belief  upon  a  wide  ex:- 
experience,  not  on  a  simple  theory. — Ei>. 


ftety  darnqiitp. 


Edited  ey  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- :Q: - 

All  communications  Jor  this  department 
should  be  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Finn ,  Box 
50,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 


Answers  to  September  Garnerings. 

49.  “'There  is  always  room  at  the  top.” 

50.  ONION 

OCCUR 
ERROR 
AS  I  AN 

E  L  B  O  W 

51.  tORAGK.  52.  TeLEDTT„ 

53.  The  United  States’  Signal  Service. 

54.  R 
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W 
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ing  the  seeds  too  deeply  with  soil  and  neg¬ 
ligence  in  firming  the  surface  after  the 
seeds  are  sown;  rolling  the  surface  after 
seeding  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  seeding. 

Remarks:  We  clip  the  above  from  the 
U.  S.  Agri.  Dept.  Report ,  and  endorse  the 
writer’s  ideas  as  sound  and  sensible.  This 
explains  why  our  Puget  Sound  Cabbage 
Seeds  are  really  superior  to  much  Eastern 
and  inland  grown  stock.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  better  adapted  to  the  perfect  de 
velopment  of  both  oats  and  cabbage  than 
the  Puget  Sound  country.  Hundred-acre 
fields  of  oats  yield  from  sixty  to  one  hund¬ 
red  bushels  of  oats  of  the  heaviest  weight 
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NOVEM  BER  GARNERINGS. 

No.  61.  Nubierical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  24  letters,  is  an  old  time 
proverb. 

The  13,  14.  15,  16,  24,  6,  11,  7  was  an  ancient  country  % 
The  19,  20,  17,  18  is  to  fly  from. 

The  2,  3,  21,  22  is  affinity. 

The  8,  9,  10,  1  is  a  notion. 

The  12.  8,  4  is  an  animal. 

The  5,  23  is  a  pronoun. 


Cassbetx, 
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No.  62.  Anagram. 

GRAZE  BEST  MENU  WELL — 

Its  savor  will  tell 

That  sweetness  is  always  esteemed 
By  creatures  whose  sense 
Is  thought  to  be  dense, 

The  whole,  as  choice  morsels  are  deemed. 

Byrnebc. 


No.  63.  Double  Acrostic. 

(Wards  of  six  letters.) 

1.  To  carry.  2.  A  promiscuous  feast.  3.  Just. 
4.  A  thin  plate  or  layer.  5.  To  oppose.  6.  Infamous. 
Primals:  The  name  of  a  beautiful  flower. 

Finals:  The  habit  of  the  flower. 

Melrose. 


No.  64.  A  Diamond. 

1 .  &  7.  Consonants.  2.  A  pronoun.  3.  An  animal. 
4.  Fancv.  5.  A  bird.  6.  An  article 

J.  F.  M. 


No.  65.  Hidden  Cities. 

1.  Some  do  very  well  making  enigmas. 

2.  You  must  pay  that  rent  on  Monday. 

3.  You  have  done  your  work  in  the  garden  very 

well. 

4.  Oh,  did  the  dog  follow  Ellen? 

5.  Send  Frank  for  the  doctor,  immediately. 

6.  I  sell,  at  wholesale,  mens’  boots. 

Mead. 


No.  66.  Amputations. 

1.  Behead  and  curtail  to  provide  food  and  leave 
a  heathen  goddess.  2.  Bounded  and  leave  an  animal. 
3.  Elevated  and  leave  recent.  4.  A  kind  of  basket 
and  leave  a  femine  name. 

Dan  Shannon. 


No.  67.  Word  Syncopations. 

1.  Take  a  tumult  from  shrunk  and  leave  a  music¬ 
al  instrument. 

2.  To  quote  from  rehearsed,  and  leave  a  color. 

3.  Recent  from  expanded  and  leave  performed. 

4.  An  epoch  from  inquiries  and  leave  mothers  of 
beasts. 

Nellie  Thoman. 

No.  68.  Hour  Glass. 

Across—  l.  A  fish,  the  torpedo.  2.  Pulverized  vol¬ 
canic  substances.  3.  The  armpit.  4.  To  come.  5. 
A  consonant.  6,  Unadulterated.  7.  A  prefix  refer¬ 
ring  to  vessels.  8.  African  sailors  6.  To  send  out. 
Diagonals  down — Left  to  right:  The  top  stone  of  a 
gable.  Left  to  center:  Certain  birds,  Center  to  right: 
A  weight.  Right  to  left:  A  harmless  snake.  Right 
to  center:  Drinking  cups,  Center  to  left:  To  draw 
out. 

Maude. 


Answers  in  January  Garnerings. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
puzzles,  we  offer  Gems  of  Art  and  Poetry. 

For  second  best  list,  we  offer  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest  for  one  year. 


Answers  to  September  Garnerings  were  received 
from  Anna  Condor,  Dan  Shannon,  O.  Mission,  Lack¬ 
awanna  Lad,  B.  M.  H.,  E.  F.  Krane,  Mary  Emmett, 
John  Davis.  Frank  Whiting,  Byrnehc,  Jennie  Smith, 
T.  Jaynes,  R.  Stetson,  Sally,  Georgia  French,  Jim¬ 
mie  Roome,  Joseph  Pray,  Econ,  D.  E.  Raymond, 
Hi  L.  Bassett,  J.  Atkins,  Gyp,  Henrietta  George, 
Nellie  Treadwell,  James  Vinton,  Undine,  Thomas 
Melville,  Cleopatra,  Orin  Flanders,  Ann  Chovy,  Sam¬ 
uel  Lane,  Agnes  Redmond,  F.  A.  Bryant,  Geo.  H. 
Ayer,  Polly  Tician,  Grace  Merrit  and  Timon  of 
Athens. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  Econ  and  Gyp. 


Our  Cosy  Corner. 

Econ:  Maude  is— Maude;  further  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  say.  She  uses  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  and  uses  it  to  some  purpose.  We  agree 
with  you  that  “she  certainly  gives  us  hard  puzzles. 
Sally:  The  new  puzzles  are  just  to  our  mind  and  you 
have  our  thanks  for  the  favors.  Our  friend,  B.  M.  H., 
states  that  she  solved  your  rebus,  but  she  did  not 
send  us  the  solution.— B.  M.  H.:  Glad  you  find  the 
solving  of  puzzles  such  “fun.”  The  definition  you 
mention  was  somewhat  “far  fetched,”  but  we  have 
seen  it  used  in  that  sense.  A  puzzler  cannot  send 
answers  until  he  receives  the  magazine,  and  he  can¬ 
not  receive  the  magazine  until  it  is  published.  As 
you  look  on  the  matter  a  person  could  win  the  prize 
every  month.  Were  all  given  the  same  chance  you 
mention,  we  should  not  consider  there  was  any  un¬ 
fairness.” — Gyp:  Pleased  to  know  you  are  “pleased 
with  the  Garnerings,”  and  thank  you  for  “wishing  it 
the  success”  you  say,  “it  justly  deserves.”  The 
mite  will  prove  welcome.  Little  seeds  often  produce 
the  best  of  fruit. — Byrnehc:  You  are  in  error  about 
the  masquerading  of  the  gentleman  under  another 
nom  de  plume,  for  it  is  that  gentleman’s  father.  We 
will  put  your  query  here  and  see  what  Sally  has  to 
■say’  about  it:  “Hasn't  Sally  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  the  habitat  of  her  enigmatic  animal?”  Javanese 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. — Maude:  The  Charade 
you  mention  was  received  and  proved  highly  wel¬ 
come;  f  >ut  as  it  seemed  adapted  to  the  holidays,  and 
came  to  hand  after  they  had  gone  by,  we  thought  we 
wmuld  put  it  aside  for  a  year.  It  will  be  given  in  the 
January  issue  and,  unless  we  mistake  very  much,  it 
will  prove  a  hard  nut  to  crack. — Lamps:  You  do  not 
contribute  very  often— not  half  as  often  as  we  would 
like  you  to — but  when  you  do  send  anything  it  is 
sure  to  be  good.  the  New  Year's  issue  will  see 
that  last  gem  in  print.  You  will  notice  we  are  giving 
more  puzzles  and  less  chat  than  formerly’,  and  en¬ 
deavoring,  in  many’  ways,  to  improve  the  depart¬ 
ment.— 0.  Mission:  You  do  not  very  often  see  the 
residence  of  an  author  attached  to  his  poem,  sketch 
or  story;  then  why  should  you  deem  it  so  essential 
that  the  puzzlers  should  have  their  residences  affixed 
to  their  contributions.  You  do  not  find  the  case  to 
be  so  in  St.  Nicholas.  Youth's  Companion  or  Wide 
Awake ;  so,  you  must  perceive,  wre  are  not  the  only 
“odd”  one.  Let  each  puzzle  editor  do  as  he  thinks 
best  about  the  matter.  It  is  altogether  a  “matter  of 
taste;”  if  you  think  it  best  to  use  them,  do  so;  if  wre 
do  not,  please  accord  us  tae  same  privilege.  F.  S.  F  , 


Marriage  Among  the  California 

Indians. 

BY  T.  S.  PRICE. 


The  research  necessary  to  the  acquire- 
jnent  of  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  a 
people  involves  much  labor  and  time,  and 
great,  patient  and  untiring  industry  ;  besides 
.an  acquaintance  with  their  habits  is  only  to 
be  secured  by  years  of  constant,  persistent 
•effort  and  observation.  In  attempting  to 
treat  the  question  of  ‘marriage  relation’  of 
any  paiticular  tribe  or  class,  the  essay est  is 
of  necessity  compelled  to  treat  of  some 
phases  which  are  not  peculiar  to  that  people, 
but  common  to  all  classes  of  that  race  or 
blood;  nor  is  this  the  exception,  but  the 
general  rule.  And  while  California  tribes 
are  in  some  respects  like  others,  in  most 
part  they  stand  contra-distinct— single  and 
alone  in  those  characteristics  which  go  to 
make  up  the  savage  or  semi-civilized  bar¬ 
barians.  Unlike  most  other  western  tribes 
they  haye  not  been  warlike,  unless  we 
except  the  Modocs  of  the  Lava  Beds,  who 
for  a  few  years  made  war  upon  the  whites; 
this  has  wrought  an  important  influence  on 
their  domestic  habits.  It  has  been  a  nota¬ 
ble  fact  that  in  those  tribes  where  wars 
'have  been  prevalent,  there  has  been  a  corre¬ 
sponding  inequality  of  numbers  in  the 
sexes,  and  a  proportional  preponderance  of 
polygamy.  In  those  tribes  free  from  war¬ 
like  strife,  this  preponderance  is  not  found, 
-and  if  the  bent  were  towards  a  plurality  of 
wi\es,  such  inclinations  would  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  equality  of  sexes.  True,  there 
are  instances  where  bigamy  or  polygamy 
lias  been  practiced  but  such  instances  are 
rare  indeed,  monogamy  being  almost  uni- 
veisal.  1  he  code  of  morality  varies  greatly 
among  the  different  tribes  and  sub-tribes. 
The  greater  number  have  a  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  more  or  less  comprehensive  as  they 
conform  to  their  ideas  of  domestic  civiliza¬ 
tion;  while  in  those  tribal  organizations 
less  distinct,  it  hardly  approaches  a  rite, 
resulting  in  a  sort  of  choice— though  in 
none  are  there  any  barteriug  of  wives 
which  has  marked  the  customs  of  the  race 
an  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  nup¬ 
tial  vows,  if  the  consummation  of  the  mar¬ 


riage  rite  can  be  so  styled,  are  in  many 
cases  held  inviolate  and  kept  with  as  much 
regard  to  sacredness  as  among  civilized 
peoples.  However  there  are  some  tribes 
that  do  not  pay  this  proper  regard  to  the 
means  of  domestic  felicity,  and  as  a  se¬ 
quence,  those  tribes  have  deteriorated  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  in  a  ratio  conformable 
with  the  looseness  of  their  morals.  Of  this 
latter  class  may  be  considered  a  number  of 
sub-tribes  which  are  noted  for  their  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Though  professedly  in  the  mar¬ 
ried  state,  very  little  regard  is  paid  to  its 
meaning  and  violations  are  common  with 
the  women — more  so  than  with  the  men, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  frequent  absence  of 
the  latter.  Judging  from  the  past  history 
of  the  Indians  in  California,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  standard  of  civilization,  the  more 
does  lust  enter  his  organism  and  the  more 
depressed  are  his  notions  of  the  nuptial 
obligation. 

Apropos  of  this  mention  of  the  connubial 
relations  sustained  might  be  mentioned  the 
plan  of  manual  labor  as  followed  by  the 
California  Indians  at  the  present  time. 
Much  that  is  false  in  this  particular  has 
been  asciibed  to  individuals  by  those  who 
have  not  been  familiar  with  their  subject. 
The  popular  notion  that  the  mass  of  man¬ 
ual  labor  has  been  imposed  on  females,  is 
to  a  great  extent  erroneous;  for  while  the 
lot  of  the  women  is  no  easy  one,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  man  bearing  the  bu  r- 
den  of  the  labor  in  fact  such  is  almost 
universally  the  case.  And  as  the  Indian 
approaches  civilization,  so  increases  his 
good  guardianship  and  the  larger  the  share 
of  domestic  care  and  responsibility  he 
assumes.  lor  although  the  consciousness 
of  the  marriage  obligation  is  very  lax,  his 
iders  are  often  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  of  his  Caucasian  brother.  While  the 
v  ife  is  expected  to  prepare  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  her  lord,  it  is  also  expected  that 
their  providence  reposes  in  the  husband 
himself. 


Keeping  the  peace  requires  not  only  that 
you  refrain  from  abusing  your  neighbors, 
but  that  you  prevent  others  from  doing  so, 
as  far  as  you  can. 
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Points  in  Raspberry  Culture. 

BY  J.  M.  STAHL. 

The  Bush  System.  When  I  began  cultivating  rasp¬ 
berries,  the  only  system  then  known  or  practised  to 
admit  of  cultivation  was  to  tie  or  wire  canes  to 
stakes  or  to  strips  nailed  to  stakes,  and  this  was  my 
method  for  several  years.  This  was  both  expensive 
and  troublesome.  Where  several  acres  were  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  this  superb  fruit  the  cost  of  stakes 
and  of  twine  or  wire  was  a  considerable  item,  and  the 
expense  of  labor  in  tying  or  wiring  up  the  canes  was 
a  yet  greater  item.  This  has  been  replaced  by  the 
bush  system,  which  requires  neither  stakes  nor  wire. 
It  relieves  the  cultivater  of  all  the  disagreable  work 
of  tying  up  the  canes.  The  berries  grow  on  pinched 
back  canes  are  of  as  good  a  quality  and  the  yield  is 
as  great  as  on  canes  treated  in  the  old  way.  As 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  name  of  the  system, 
the  object  is  to  convert  the  cane  into  a  bush  which 
will  be  self-supporting.  The  first  point  is  to  plant 
the  canes  deeper  than  when  they  are  to  be  tied  up. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  depth  of  one  inch  or  two  is 
sufficient;  but  for  the  bush  system  a  depth  of  at 
least  three  or  four  inches  is  required.  The  fust 
year's  growth  is  pinched  back  when  eight  or  ten 
inches  long.  The  second,  and  all  succeeding  years, 
the  tips  of  the  growing  shoots  are  pinched  back  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long.  This  stops  their 
growth  in  hight  and  causes  them  to  throw  out  laterals 
in  all  directions,  effectually  balancing  and  supporting 
the  main  stem.  Early  each  spring  all  laterals  are 
cut  back  with  hand  pruning  shears,  leaving  them 
from  one  foot  to  two  feet  long,  according  to  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  canes  in  the  hill.  This 
operation  admits  of  easy  and  rapid  work.  As  soon 
as  the  pruning  is  completed,  all  the  debris  is  carried 
out  and  burned. 

Cultivation.  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  some  use 
of  the  hoe,  though  this  use  is  little  after  the  first 
season.  I  begin  cultivation  early  in  the  spring — as 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  debris  from  pruning  out  of  the 
way  and  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  stir.  A 
one-horse  cultivator  is  the  best  implement.  I  culti¬ 
vate  at  least  once  a  week  up  to  the  first  of  August 
the  first  year,  and  till  the  fruit  begins  to  form  there¬ 
after.  Some  growers  recommend  cultivation  up  to 
August  every  year,  but  I  do  not  find  this  advisable 
in  my  locality.  I  suppose  that  location  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  soil  will  have  considerable  to  do  with  this. 
I  cultivate  three  or  four  inches  deep ;  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  the  plants  by  cultivating  this  deep. 
Too  late  cultivation  must  be  avoided  as  it  will 
keep  the  plants  growing  and  prevent  their  maturing 
their  wood  sufficiently  to  withstand  the  winter. 
However,  I  am  rarely  troubled  with  the  canes  win¬ 
ter-killing.  The  hoefis  used  only  to  cut  out  weeds  and 
loosen  soil  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  with  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Cultivation  improves  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

Planting.  Plant  in  good  soil,  well  under-drained. 
Fairly  good  crops  may  be  grown  on  rolling  land  not 
under-drained,  but  the  highest  success  is  attainable 
only  by  under-draining.  Upland  clay  loam  is  good. 
Raspberries  will  do  well  in  almost  any  soil  which  is 


fertile  and  well  drained.  The  soil  is  prepared  as  for 
any  common  form  crop.  If  the  soil  is  deep,  plow" 
deep;  deep  preparation  is  the  best.  Pulverize  well* 
as  you  would  for  a  wheat  or  corn  crop,  only  better 
than  I  am  afraid  many  of  my  readers  do.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  depth  to  plant.  I  plant  ira 
hills  six  feet  apart  each  way,  as  I  like  to  cross  culti¬ 
vate  and  I  find  the  berries  pay  me  good  rent  for 
even  this  much  land.  Many  growrs  plant  in  rows  six; 
or  seven  feet  apart,  makiug  the  hills  three  feet  apart, 
in  the  rows;  and  this  is  probably  the  better  plan  where 
land  is  higher  and  labor  comparatively  cheaper  tnaia 
with  me.  I  draw  a  furrow  where  I  want  the  row  to* 
be,  useing  for  this  purpose  a  single  diamond,  or  bar- 
share,  plow.  I  make  the  cross-rows  in  the  same  way 
and  plant  at  the  intersections.  Draw  the  soil  around 
the  plant,  and  firm  it,  else  the  winds  will  dislodge  the 
plant.  I  prefer  to  plant  in  the  evening,  and  if  a  raiu 
is  impending  it  is  all  the  more  to  my  liking.  What 
I  have  written  refers  to  black-caps.  The  reds  are 
plant  ed  and  cultivated  in  much  the  same  way,  except 
that  they  are  not  planted  quite  so  deep,  are  not  pruned 
at  all  the  first  year,  and  are  not  pruned  so  severely 
thereafter.  These  plants  throw  up  many  suckers 
which  must  be  kept  cut  out. 

Varieties.  Of  varieties  there  are  many.  Some  are 
good,  some  are  bad,  many  indifferent.  Of  the  blacks, 
Souhegan  and  Tyler  for  early,  and  Gregg  for  late, 
can  always  be  recommended.  And  of  the  reds  Turner 
and  Cuthert  can  be  generally  depended  upon  to 
give  satisfaction.  Some  varieties  do  much  better  in 
some  localities  than  in  others.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  red  raspberry  is  the  Cuthert,  and  the  most 
popular  black  is  the  Gregg;  both  of  which  are  late 
berries.  Taylor,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Souhegan,  Tyler 
and  Doolittle  are  all  popular.  Of  the  newer  berries  I 
do  not  speak,  as  their  merits  are  to  be  yet  satisfactori¬ 
ly  demons!  rated.  The  Hansell  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
hardy,  and  the  berry  is  of  fair  quality,  Shaffer’s 
Colossal  is  highly  recommended  by  many,  but  the 
quality  of  the  berry  is  doubted. 

SMALL  FRUIT’  SPECIALTIES^ 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
.stocA  of  Wilson’*  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou® 
began,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lower  RaLs  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  tbe  Introducers.  Our  stock  is 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Wm.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON, 

9-ly  Biammonton,  N.  J, 

109,089  PEACH  TREES* 

A.nd  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  and  OR® 
N  AMENTA  L  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Also  Packing  Moss  furnished  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  low  prices  to  the  trade. 

lly  R.  D.  (  OLE  «fc  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  tf* 


•PEAR  HEADQUARTERS^ 

^.saJPEACH  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 

^  IS  MEW 

^  W  PfcEmlKd  MARLBORO 

©EARLY  CLUSTER!® 

Ihew  GRAPES  NI  AG  MIA,’  lllijes. 

'CURRANTS,  &e.  {TR  Catalogue  free, 

J T.  8.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Jf,  J. 
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For  1885.  In  the  columns  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  found  some  genuine  Literary  At¬ 
tractions.  We  expect  all  of  our  old  con¬ 
tributors  to  remain  with  us  and  some  have 
promised  to  devote  their  very  best  efforts 
towards  the  upbuilding  of  our  little  mag¬ 
azine.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Finn  will  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Puzzle  Department  which 
under  his  efficient  management  has  become 
very  popular,  and,  in  addition  to  this  work, 
in  the  January  number  will  commence  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  “Rural  Sports  of 
Old  England”  which  will  run  through  the 
year.  In  this  issue  may  be  found  the  first 
of  a  series  of  poetic  gems  and  sketches,  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  Dewey  Clay,  a  local  writer  of 
rare  ability  whom  we  have  engaged  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  of  real  merit  to  each 
succeeding  number.  Though  a  native  poet 
she  will  not  confine  her  efforts  entirely  to 
verse.  From  her  pen  we  shall  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  temperance  play  entitled  “A  Dona¬ 
tion  at  a  Hotel’  which  will  be  very  suitable 
for  recitation  by  the  members  of  any  lodge, 
club,  or  company  of  young  people  who 
desire  to  combine  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  with  effective  temperance  work. 
Other  engagements  are  not  yet  fully  per¬ 
fected  but  we  believe  with  your  help  our 
little  magazine  may  soon  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  many  more  pretentious  journals. 


4  per  cent  Loans.  In  this  issue  will 
be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  Chicago 
Globe  offering  to  loan  its  subscribers  from 
$100  to  $500,  for  an  indefinite  time  at  f<  ur 
per  cent.  We  admitted  this  advertisement 
because  it  was  ordered  and  paid  for  by  re¬ 


sponsible  advertising  agents,  OJno.  F.  Phil¬ 
lips  &  Co.  of  N.  Y.,)  who  said:  “We  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  is  perfectly  square  and  all 
promises  will  absolutely  be  fulfilled.” 

Since  the  other  side  of  this  magazine 
went  to  press  with  this  advertisement,  we 
have  more  carefully  looked  into  the  scheme 
and  our  opinion  is  that  the  “profits”  will 
never  permit  a  loan  to  be  made,  so  their 
promise  will  never  have  to  be  fulfilled.  We 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  those  who 
send  for  the  picture  will  get  just  what  they' 
send  for,  but  should  not  expect  a  twenty 
dollar  oil  painting  for  42  cents. 


About  Land  Draining.  That  it 
pays  to  drain  all  lands  for  gardening  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  Drained  lands  are  in  working  condi¬ 
tion  earlier  in  the  spring  and  keep  in  better 
condition  at  all  times;  suffer  less  from  water 
in  wet  seasons,  and  less  from  drouth  in  dry 
seasons.  The  expense  of  drain-tile  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  this  country  to  use  small 
stones  instead.  These  work  well  enough 
for  a  few  years,  but  moles  will  work  mis¬ 
chief  with  them  by  tunneling  holes  which 
let  in  the  surface  water  and  soil  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  soon  rendered  worth* 
.ess.  We  know  where  $250  were  spent  in 
stone  drains  but  a  few  years  ago,  which  are 
to-day  not  worth  as  many  cents.  Drain 
Tile  will  conduct  the  water  away  far  better, 
and  when  once  well  laid  will  last  longer 
than  the  hands  which  place  them.  The 
machinery  employed  in  manufacturing 
tile  has  so  reduced  its  cost,  of  late  years, 
that  only  the  most  short-sighted  economists 
will  now  think  of  using  anything  else  in 
draining.  Messrs.  Jackson  Bros.,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  whose  advertisement  may  be  found 
in  this  issue,  are  supplying  a  well-burned 
lound  tile,  in  pieces  over  13  inches  long, 
and  with  l\  inch  bore,  at  $12  per  1000 
pieces,  so  that  it  can  be  freighted  for  a 
long  distance  in  carload  lots,  and  delivered 
at  a  cost  of  about  25  cents  per  rod.  They 
make  various  other  sizes  at  corresponding 
lates,  and  we  advise  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  land  which  needs  draining,  to 
correspond  with  them.  This  notice  was 
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suggested  by  reason  of  our  purchasing  a 
carload  ourselves,  and  not  realizing  before 
that  it  was  so  good  and  cheap  we  surmise 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  also  be  ben- 
efitted  by  the  knowledge. 


Orange  Judd  and  the  A.  A.  The 

Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  New  York,  send  us  a  bundle  of 
circulars  and  papers  marked  in  a  way  to  plainly 
suggest  that  we  are  expected  to  retract  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  our  last  issue  to  the  effect  that  Orange 
Judd  was  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  The  November  number  of  the  A.  A., 
contains  an  excellent  engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen,  who,  it  is  plainly  stated,  was  “the  founder  (in 
1842,)  and  for  14  years  the  editor  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist."  This  first  places  Orange  Judd  in  possession  of 
it  in  1856.  Late  numbers  of  the  paper,  and  circulars 
issued  by  it,  also  loudly  assert  that  “Dr.  Geo.  Thur- 
ber  has  been  its  Editor-in-chief  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.”  This  would  carry  his  reign  back  to 
1859.  This,  as  our  readers  will  observe,  leaves  an  in¬ 
terval  of  but  three  jrnars  during  which  the  public 
may  suppose  Orange  Judd  was  its  editor.  Now  let 
us  see  what  the  former  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist 
say  in  the  premises.  The  oldest  volume  in  our  libra¬ 
ry  gives  on  its  title  page  “Orange  Judd,  a.  m.,  Editor,” 
and  on  each  number  “Orange  Judd,  a.  m.,  Publisher 
and  Proprietor’”  These  continued  until  the  issue  of 
October,  1865,  when  “&  Co.”  was  added,  and  that  is¬ 
sue  states  editorially  that  this  change  relates  to  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Lucius  A.  Chase  to  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper.  It  says  this  “will  relieve  Mr. 
Judd  somewhat  in  the  severe  double  labors  of  pub¬ 
lisher  and  responsible  editor  that  have  pressed  upon 
him  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  past.  As  chief  pro¬ 
prietor,  however,  Mr  Judd  will  continue  to  constant¬ 
ly  superintend  and  advise  in  all  departments ,”  but 
will  be  able  to  “give  more  time  to  editorial  work.” 
How  long  he  continued  to  do  this  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  May  last  (1884)  the  publishers  state  that  “some 
three  years  ago,  the  trustees  desired  Orange  Judd 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  paper.  This  was 
done  and  “subsequently  Orange  Judd  individually- 
failed  for  $141,000.”  After  this  he  “went  west”  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Prairjp  Farmer,  and  then 
was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  announcing 
that  he  would  like  “his  old  readers  and  friends  to 
send  him  a  postal  giving  their  present  location  and 
address.”  % 

The  managers  of  the  Agriculturist  became  fearful 
that  these  might  be  used  in  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  the  Prairie  Farmer  to  the  injury  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  so  are  using  their  space  to  be-little  him 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
situation  as  seen  by  a  disinterested  eye.  We  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  meddling  with  other  peoples  private 
affairs,  and  had  not  the  publishers  made  this  affair 
public,  by  posting  it  in  their  own  columns,  we  would 
have  made  no  allusion  to  it.  We  think  the  w'orld  is 
large  enough  for  both  Orange  Judd  and  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  to  exist  without  conflicting,  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  old  gentleman  will  find  it  hard  enough  to 


renew  the  battle  of  life  and  retrieve  some  of  his  lost 
fortunes  if  let  alone,  and  so  repeat  that,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  silence  would  better  serve  ihe  purposes  of  the 
present  editors  of  the  Agriculturist,  than  continual¬ 
ly  striving  to  depreciate  Orange  Judd  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  The  Agriculturist  is  still  a  splendid 
paper;  good  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  stand  on 
its  own  bottom  without  fear  of  any  competitor,  and 
to  its  proprietors  we  will  only  reiterate  the  old 
advice.  “B  3  truthful,  be  courteous,  be  charitable, 
be  honest,  and  you  may  be  happy.” 
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50  Splendid  Chromos  with  name,  10c.,  3  pfcs 
and  lovely  Sample  Sheet  of  new  style  Curds,  30c, 
5  pi; s.  withGold  Fluted  P.in" and  Sample  Sheet, 
io  c’.i.  E.  II.  PARDEE,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


IIS  Al  F©P°Jkeepsie  Red  ,UI- 
w  I  ll  bu  ster  Prolific  Fran¬ 
cis  B.HayessMoore’s  Early, 
best  new  and  old  vane- 


oninr 

ill  n  a  In  andallthe 

ILJl  ra  P  1  kL  ties,  / me  to  name.  New  Straw* 
Gif  S8  SHS!  berries,  Raspberries,  etc. 
n/|A  ni  RflDfi  Hansel!  &  other  Raspbetries.HWce/t.vf 
IllrinLDUnU/t'^.  JOEL  UOKM.it  .v  SON,  Jiercluuilville.N.J. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Grape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Slc  Ac. 

The  choicest  grape  vines  delivered  safely  by  mail, 
8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2.00  Address, 

F.  4VALKEK  &  CO., 
2tf  Netv  Albany,  Ind. 


THE  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL  OF 
THE  SOUTH.  ■ 

—  ESTABLISHED  1869.  — 

THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR 

— AND— 

DIXIE  FARMER, 

Published  at  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

It  combines  five  of  the  best  Agricultural  papers  in 
the  South  and  unites  the  patrons  of  these  with  its 
own  large  list  of  subscribers.  The  Press  and  people 
unite  in  its  pra'ise.  Send  10  cents  for  trial  copy. 
Subscription  price  $1.50  yearly.  10-11 


SEND  FOR 

Free  Sazuple  Copy 


“FARMERS’  HOME.” 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

N.  B.  We  do  not  publish  any  fraud  advertise¬ 
ments.  Honest  advertisers  send  for  best  rates.  We 
are  ripe  and  ready  for  the  fall  and  winter.  Address 

Farmers’  Home  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


SEED-TIME  AH©  HARfEST, 


Recent  Changes  in  Seed  Firms. 


—The  old  firm  of  E.  Wyman  &  Co.  of 
Rockford,  Ill.,  was  changed  to  E.  Burdick 
&  Co.  They  still  make  a  specialty  of  grow¬ 
ing  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Samples  of  Aster, 
Phlox,  Verbena,  Petunia,  &c.,  in  separate 
colors,  sent  us  last  spring,  have  run  remark¬ 
ably  true  and  fine. 

— J.  A.  Buell  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O., 
are  succeeded  by  the  “Springfield  Seed  Co.,” 
of  which  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Rowley  is  manager. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Rowley  has  oth¬ 
er  important  interests  which  demand  his 
time  and  attention  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
desires  to  sell  the  seed  department.  This  is 
evidently  a  good  location,  for  some  smart 
young  man  to  build  up  a  good  seed  and 
plant  business. 

-'Hungerford  &  Ward  well  of  Adams, 
N*  Y.,  growers  of  peas,  beans  and  vine  seeds 
have  dissolved  and  the  business  will  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  conducted  by  Chas.  H.  Ward  well. 

— Wyman  Elliott,  of  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  sold  out  to  Shuman  &  Co.,  who 
announce  their  determination  to  keep  the 
business  fully  up  to  its  present  and  past 
standard. 

— E.  M.  Sargent  &  Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
have  dissolved  and  inaugurated  a  new  firm 
which  is  styled  “The  Southern  Seed  Co.,” 
with  John  R.  Ellis  as  manager. 

— S.  L.  Fuller  &  Co,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
have  been  succeeded  by  Fuller  &  Gaston, 
they  by  Gaston  &  Quinn,  and  they,  in  turn, 
by  Quinn  &  Sturgess.  We  are  sorry  to  know 
that  the  new  members  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  pay  liabilities  contracted  by  the  old  firms. 


day’s  note  with  order,  obtains  goods,  allows 
note  to  protest  and  never  pays. 

Thos.  M.  Hayes  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
pretend  to  be  seedsmen  and  commission 
merchants.  Order  goods  from  growers, 
sell  to  best  advantage  they  can  and  never 
remit. 

Gus.  R.  Goetter,  Ionia,  Mich.,  (removed 
to  Muskegon,  Mich.,  present  address  not 
known.)  Soft  soaps  the  dealer  by  extolling 
the  honesty  of  the  German  race;  can  sell  a 
large  amount  of  goods  but  must  collect 
before  he  can  remit:  gets  all  the  goods  he 
can  and  Jets  the  dealer  balance  his  books  by 
writing  “dead  beat”  across  his  account. 

Tuisco  Greiner,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  is  finan¬ 
cially  dead;  beat  us  out  of  $83.00  before  he 
collapsed  but  says  he  did  not  mean  to  do  so, 
and  we  feel  quite  certain  wont  do  so  again! 

Seth.  A.  Bushnell,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  May 
1881,  sent  a  long  printed  list  of  business 
men  who  were  ready  to  vouch  for  his  relia¬ 
bility,  got  $42.00  worth  of  goods  and  has 
ever  since  refused  payment  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  pay. 

J.  J.  Fillman,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  June 

1881,  paid  $5.00  on  a  bill  of  $13.70.  Silent 
ever  since. 

A.  D.  Eclde,  Tremont,  Pa.,  June  1881, 
ordered  goods,  $30.00.  No  remittance  re¬ 
ceived  or  hoped  for. 

H.  C.  Harman,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Seeds¬ 
man,  in  1882  ordered  bill  of  seeds  on  usual 
4  months  time.  Amount  $35.25.  No  re¬ 
turns  yet. 


FLOWER  SEED  BAGS  STOCK, 

Vegetable  Show  Cards  in  Stock,  Nurs¬ 
erymen’s  Plates  and  Show  Cards  in 
Stock,  Catalogue  Plates  in  Stock. 

MENSING  &  STECHER,  Lithographers. 

336-340  N.  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dead  Beats. 


We  do  not  design  condemning  any  one  to 
this  column,  until  they  have  for  at  least 
one  year  refused  to  pay  or  give  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  paying  an  honest  debt.  Our 
friends  are  requested  to  contribute  good 
specimens  from  their  books.  The  object  is 
simply  protection  from  a  repetition  of  ras¬ 
cality  against  unsuspecting  and  unposted 
parties. 

W".  C.  McCrea,  Sullivan  Ind.,  gives  sixty 
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CANADA 
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ASHES 


and  BEST  FERTILIZER 
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and  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Sold  in  Carload  Lots. 
Each  car  will  contain  from  13  to  16  tons.  Imported  bv 

MONROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  7 
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Transplanted. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


A  baby  is  sleeping  in  soft  cradle  bed, 

And  sweet  smiles  are  wreathing  its  lips  rosy  red, 
For  a  band  of  bright  angels  are  hovering  near 
And  heavenly  music  falls  soft  on  the  ear. 

Unseen  by  the  mother  who  watches  above 
The  couch  of  her  darling  in  tenderest  love, 

They  vie  with  each  other  in  whispers  so  low, 

The  loveliest  gifts  on  the  babe  to  bestow. 

Beautiful,  innocent,  pure  as  the  dew 
In  the  chalice  of  lily,  no  gift  rare  or  new' 

Can  add  to  her  charms,  for  her  soft  cheek  has 
drawn 

A  freshness  as  pure  as  the  twilight  of  dawn. 

And  the  golden  hair  gleaming  in  ripples  of  light 
Caressingly  kisses  the  brow  pearly  white, 

And  silken  fringed  rose  leaves  be-curtain  the  eyes, 
That  have  stolen  their  blue  from  the  star-sprinkled 
skies. 

As  they  gaze  on  her  beauty,  enraptured,  a  trace, 

A  shadow  of  sadness  on  each  angel  face 

Creeps  slowly.  They  whisper  “too  lovely  for  earth, 

This  little  immortal  of  sad,  mortal  birth. 

Must  the  pure  soul  that  dwelleth  this  bright  form 
within, 

Be  burdened  with  sorrow'  and  tainted  with  sin. 

Must  anguish  and  pain  rob  the  radiant  face 
Of  its  sweetness,  the  form  of  its  beauty  and  grace?” 

Then  one  of  the  seraphs  sighs  softly  and  low: 
“Temptation  and  sorrow  she  never  shall  know. 

I  will  woo  her  and  wrin  her,  and  evermore  free, 

And  sinless  and  holy  her  pure  soul  shall  be.” 

Then  gently  the  angel  bends  o’er  the  frail  form, 
And  breathes  on  the  red  lips  so  rosy  and  warm, 
And  touches  with  fingers  so  icy  and  chill, 

Brow'  and  cheek,  and  they  pale  and  the  heart-beats 
are  still. 


But  the  smile  that  is  left  on  the  lips,  tells  the  bliss 
Of  the  spirit  thus  wooed  by  the  death-angel’s  kiss. 
Then  gently  they  bear  her,  the  heavenly  band, 
Where  the  asphodels  bloom  by  the  emerald  strand . 
Of  the  river  of  life,  and  with  harp  and  with  song, 
The  glad  seraphs  welcome  the  radiant  throng; 

And  evermore  dwells  in  the  Eden  above, 

The  little  earth-angel,  transplanted  by  love. 


AGENTS  WANTEDi 

- - - By  H.B.  Allen 


SRAED  SUCCESS!  _ _ 

||f|i||e  CYCLOPEDIA  a.  m„  m.  s 

!T1  lyf  i  wl  S™  flOO  pages  and  over  2000  il- 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 

AND1""""  40  Colleges  and  Specialists. 

■g  am  b*-  nn  ran  FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HQRTI* 
|*  H  Iffliys  CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  and 
ff1  A  Kiwi  BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEDICATION. 

9  ffnl  S  Bivl  1  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 

j  lly  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Philad’a.  Pa. 


I  OR  FAIjI., 


TREES 


'LAWrTIJVG-. 

The  largest  assortment  in  the  country 
of  the  best  Old  and  New  Fruit  and 

_  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Paeonies, 

Hedge  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Abridged  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

|H>  f  \  O  BJ  A  Superb  Collection.  Carefully  compiled 

■  m  Gr  Ei  ■  Catalogue  describing  test  Old  and  A eio 
varieties  mailed  free. 

RPth  fl  ■  ■  n  New  Illustrated  Catalpeue,  contain- 

MSI  ing  1  ists  oi  the  choicest  bulbs,  at  low- 

fUl  w  Ena  E tJf  UP  est  prices,  now  ready  and  mailed  free. 

NEW  GOOSEBERRY. 

We  now  offer  a  very  valuable  new  variety,  Circular  giving  full 
description  and  price,  together  with  a  handsome  colored  plate, 
and  New  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  free.  Address, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Blount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


RANCOCAS!” 


The  mo^t  productive,  hardy,  early  R1ED  RASP¬ 
BERRY.  Good  color.  Fine  quality.  Carries  well. 
A  great  Market  Berry.  Should  be  planted  by 
every  one.  All  dealers  and  nurserymen  should  offer 
it  for  Spring  of  1885.  Send  for  history,  description, 
testimonials  and  terms.  TV.  21.  MOON, 

11 —  (Co- Introducer,)  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

— ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches.  ‘‘John  Haas”  end 
Ford  s  “Late  White.”  150.000 

’each  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

*JP“*rwo  Hundred  Acres  in  NuRSERY.^JgJ 
©SAGY5  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  for  Catalnaue  and.  Price  List.  free.  Address 

9—  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
periodical  devoted  entirely  to  poultry  ever  published. 
Splendidly  illustrateu.  $125  per  year.  Also  the 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  YARD, 
the  only  weekly  paper  in  existence  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  poultry.  $1.50  per  year.  Both  papers  for 
$2  00  A  sample  copy  of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten. 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  and  address,  II .  H.  STOOD  A  KID, 

9-12  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  Gardener’s  Monthly 

— AND — 

HORTICULTURIST. 


Edited  by  THOMAS  MEEHAN ,  State  Botanist 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Indispensable  to  the  NOVICE,  the  AMATEUR,  or 
SCIENTIS  l-  alike.  Send  18  cents  in  stamps  for  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  Subscriptions  $2.00  per  year.  Try  it  for 
six  months  at  $1  00,  or  three  months  for  50  cents. 
Two  new  Subscribers  at  $3  00  per  year,  or  one 
old  and  one  new.  $3.00.  Five  Subscribers,  $7.00. 

Address  CHAS.  M.  MAROT,  Publisher, 
9—12  814  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila,,  Pa, 


The  Cream  of  a  Whole  Library.  A  wonderfully  fascinating 
book.  One  of  the  best,  most  complete  and  interesting  books  ever  pub- 

_  _ _ lished.  To  see  it  is  to  appreciate  it.  Just  the  book  for  the  family  or  the 

school  Replete  with  valuable  information.  Agents  can’t  fail  to  make  a  grand  success.  Entirely  new.  Send  for  cir- 
culaxs  and  full  particulars  to  BKADLEY  &  CO.,  Pubs.  GO  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.,  l*a.  Working  Agents  wanted  at  once.  | 


PlIr  Advertisers.  As  the  unusual 
merits  of  Sked-Time  and  Harvest  as  an  advertising 
medium  becomfe  better  known  the  pressure  on  our 
advertising  columns  becomes  greater,  and  we  find  it 
impossible  to  accommodate  all  applicants  for  space 

in  the  present  issue.  The  newspape  s  of  the  present 
day  are  so  filled  with  fraudulent  advertisements  that 
10I1«S^  meM  ,an^  schemes  suffer  greatly  from  lack  of 
confidence  in  readers  on  account  of  being  duped 
We  therefore  desire  to  say  a  word  personally  in  be- 
nalf  ot  our  advertisers  whom  we  know  to  be  honest 
and  reliable. 

AJ1  df  the  various  Periodicals  advertised  in  our  col¬ 
umns  are  well  known,  valuable  and  reliable,  and  we 
earnestly  request  that  our  readers  send  for  any  and 
all  ot  them  which  seem  particularly  interesting  to 
their  respective  tastes. 

The  Chicago  Scale  Co.,  will  do  all  it  promises  and 
their  goods  will  more  than  satisfy  all  purchasers. 
We  have  bought  largely  of  them  and  recommend 
them. 

The  Sedgwick  Wire  Fence  is  an  acquisition  very 
useful  on  any  farm  where  small  animals  are  kept. 

The  World  Manufacturing  Co.,  have  advertised 
with  us  tor  years  and  we  have  never  received  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  their  goods  or  manner  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  winch  speaks  well  for  them. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  S.  H.  Moore  and  F  M 
Lupton. 

The  Lovell  Washer  and  Keystone  Wringers  are 

.just  as  represented  and  the  company  is  perfectly 
reliable.  J 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  as  we  have  frequently  said,  is  in 
position  to  supply  better  grape  vines  for  less  money 
than  any  other  man  in  America. 

The  Champion  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill  we  use  on 
our  farm  and  desire  nothing  better. 

All  the  Small  Fruit  Plant  men  are  well  known 
reliable  and  trusty,  and  iou  will  do  far  better  to 
send  orders  to  them  than  to  buy  of  traveling  salesmen 
of  whom  you  know  nothing,  and  who  have  no  ren 
utation  at  stake.  1 

Jackson  Brothers  make  as  good  and  cheap  Drain 
Tile  as  can  be  found.  See  special  notice  of  it  else¬ 
where. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  books  advertised 
by  Bradley  &  Co.  and  W.  H.  Thompson,  and  find 
them  very  interesting,  instructive  and  valuable. 
They  offer  excellent  inducements  to  canvassers  who 
want  winter  work  at  good  pay. 

Our  faith  in  the  Canada  Ashes,  offered  by  Monroe 
Judson  and  Stroup,  is  so  great  that  we  bought  and 
used  a  carload  of  them  last  spring,  and  found  they 
gave  most  excellent  results,  especially  on  cabbage 
plants,  fhey  are  just  what  our  plant  growers  want 
to  enable  them  to  produce  healthy  plants. 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  has  a  world  wide  rep 
utation.  If  you  want  anew  wagon,  send  for  then- 
catalogue. 

There0ai e  so  many  fraudulent  Gun  and  Jewelry 
dealers  abroad  that  we  would  not  accept  the  ads  of 
W.  H  Sizer,  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.  or  Parker 
&  Co.,  until  we  were  thorougly  posted,  by  writing  to 
various  parTes  in  New  York  and  were  assured  that 
they  are  firms  of  excellent  standing,  and  will  do  all 
they  agree  to.  If  you  want  anything  they  offer,  send 
for  it  with  the  greatest  confidence  of  being  fairly 
and  squarely  dealt  with. 

Met  rill  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  advertise  with  different 
initials  in  various  papers,  simply  to  show  which 
papers  pay  them  the  best.  They  are  reliable  and 
if  our  readers  write  to  R.  C.  Merrill  &  Co„  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  will  get  credit  for  it. 

Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co  ,  occupied  a  full  pa^e 
of  our  last  January  issue,  and  if  one  of  the  50000  per¬ 
sons  v  ho  received  that  number  was  dissatisfied  in 
any  way  with  their  dealings  we  Lave  never  been 
informed  of  it. 

The  various  Card  Company  ads.  to  be  found  were 
sent  to  us  by  responsible  agents  who  are  acquainted 
with  and  vouch  for  their  reliability.  It  is  really 


astonishing  to  common  printers  how  they  can  send 
so  much  as  they  do  for  so  little  money. 

Wilson  Brothers  Bone  Mill  is  excellent  for  grinding 
up  bones  for  fowls,  but  of  course  not  owerful 
enough  to  make  it  pay  to  grind  for  fertilizers. 

The  Four  per  cent  Loans  are  the  most  questionable 
ads,  in  our  columns. 

The  Monarch  Manufacturing  Company’s  Potato 
Diggers  and  Lightning  Saws  are  voted  not  worth 
their  cost  by  many  who  have  tried  them.  The  worst 
thing  vre  know  about  them  is.  their  chief  manager 
H.  C.  Dean,  has  neglected  to  pay  us  for  some  adver¬ 
tising  which  we  did  for  him  some  tw  o  years  since. 
Now- can  any  one  blame  us  for  getting  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  him  by  taking  his  ads.  from  an  agent 
who  is  good  pay,  and  advising  our  readers  to  let  his 
machines  alone? 
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New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennvson  s  Poems 
mailed  for  10  cts.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Floral  Beauties,  name  on  10  cents,  (silver) 
A  *‘GOLD’’  present  free  with  each  pack 
101  Fred  O.  Newberry,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL— 

A  fu  1  and  complete  history  oflhe  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  10yl 

is  the  genuine  6ih  and  7th 

_ _ Books  of  Moses.  (English 

-  -  print,)  4'  8  pp.,  42  plates.  Also  over  500  rare 
books.  Price  list  for  stamp.  Mention  this  paper 
1(M  J.  G  STAUFFER.  Palmyra,  Pa. 


PiIIow“Sham  Adjuster!! 

One  of  the  most  labor  saving  inventions  of  the  age 
Agents  a  e  reaping  a  rich  harv,  st  For  (  i>  ciders  and 
'l  erms,  address  IV.  W.  JONES,  34  Carro  l  s t., 
1Citf _  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LOCAL  REPORTERS  WANTED. 

We  warn  a  Local  Resorter  and  Agent  in  every 
farming  community  to  represent  •  City  and  Country,” 
and  to  furnish  us  from  time  to  time  such  facts  as  we 
may  require  Send  1  cents  for  credentials  and  full 
particulars  regarding  services  and  compensation 

Address.  WILL  C  SURNER  &  CO.,  Publishers 
City  and  Country,  Columbus.  Ohio 


_  ft  TH,S  FINE  STEREOSCOPE  40p  Views 
40c  Poz.  6  Cabinet  Piio  os  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  CrrdslOCts 
80  SHEETS  PEST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
AU  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  Writ© 
for  circu.ars  Smith  Eros  Waverly  N  Y 


K  u3  ShotQy  ns 


Large  III.' 

Catalogue  free. 


Revolvers, 
^  Rifles 

... 

Address 

rGr e at  Western' 


AN  OPTICAL  WONDERS 


Pot  pi  prf  sit  re 
-  - - - - - -  md  Business. 

Cheaper  and  better  than  Magic  Lanterns. 


18831  f  1  (N.  Y.  Am.  Institute  Fair, 

fw  Pro  ee  mr  ’  Trn?V‘  phoab  and  original  Lantern 
Chromop  frif  q  d  glorying  ordinary  Photographs, 
SfreP  PlctureR-  etc.  Works  like  magic: 
Artists ^ nd  toTy'tlfT  er‘r>'horly.  Useful  to  Portrait 
M'vireT V  ® 6- 21** ’’ L^'ywonting  Home  Amusement. 
"  *  f  . a,,<1  &.».  Over  £<50  urea 

20rt  «T.e...TtV-h/V.!-rv  P<>IV«ptl.«n.  Over 
"I  ®.  '<‘1  "res  Sn  colors  for  Si. 

Full  and  . roe  descriptive  circular. 

Murray  Hill  Pub.  Co.,  1 29  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SEEB-T1HE  A#3B  HARVEST. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Burrell,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tiilinghast:  Dear  Sir; — I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  cabbage  seeds  you 
sent  me.  I  sowed  the  Jersey  Wakefield 
under  glass;  the  heads  sold  readily  for 
eight  and  ten  cents  per  head.  The  cauli¬ 
flower  has  done  well  notwithstanding  the 
dry  weather.  I  planted  Fottler's  Drumhead 
in  open  ground,  and  to-day  I  have  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  1  ever  saw  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  I  think  your  Puget 
Sound  Cabbage  will  take  the  place  of  East¬ 
ern  grown  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  known.  I 
have  nearly  two  thousand  cabbage  set  out 
this  season  for  late  cabbage. 

Yours  Truly,  John  Williams. 

Arcade,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

Mr.  Tiilinghast:  Sir; — Will  you  give  me 
your  opinion  on  the  following: 

Would  you  advise  plowing  green  sward 
now  and  sowing  to  winter  rye,  then  plow¬ 
ing  the  rye  under  in  the  spring  for  cabbage  ? 

[Ans.  Yes.  It  is  an  excellent  plan.] 

Do  you  think  it  would  rid  the  ground  of 
cut  worms  ? 

[Ans.  We  cannot  say.] 

Do  you  think  this  treatment  with  a  liber- 
al  use  of  phosphate  in  the  spring  would 
bring  a  good  crop  of  cabbage  ? 

[Ans.  Yes,  if  the  ground  is  good  now.] 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  good 
party  that  will  buy  horse-radish  in  the  root. 
I  have  one  acre  that  will  be  ready  about 
December  1. 

[Ans.  We  cannot.] 

I  bought  1000  cabbage  plants  of  you  in 
the  spring.  They  are  looking  well  consid¬ 
ering  the  drouth  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

[Ans.  That’s  the  way  they  all  talk  about 
them.] 

Will  you  make  the  same  offer  next  spring 
you  made  last,  in  regard  to  the  selling  of 
your  seed  and  raising  cabbage  plants  ? 

[Ans.  Yes,  and  better.] 

Respectfully,  Ebbert  Cummings. 

Hillsjtoro,  Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1884. 

Mr.  Isaac  Tiilinghast: — We  are  still  plod¬ 
ding  along.  Have  the  best  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  our  undertaking.  Think  no  one 
has  better  looking  strawberry  plants  in 


Southern  Ohio.  But  the  best  of  all  is  to  see 
the  Puget  Sound  cabbage  get  ahead  of  all 
others  in  this  region.  This  is  the  worst 
season  for  drought  for  many  years.  Out 
of  3000  plants  set  June  20,  2500  are  extra 
fine.  There  is  much  in  growing  seeds 
North.  Others  have  plants  side  by  side — 
seed  from  Landretli  and  Henderson — Puget 
Sound  stuff  largely  ahead. 

I  am  putting  up  a  forcing  pit  like  the  one 
you  built  last  winter,  only  I  use  a  No.  4 
Saddle  boiler,  second-hand  but  good;  cost 
$40.  I  hope  to  get  pretty  well  fixed  up  by 
spring. 

I  write  this  to  let  you  know  that  401  is 
wide  awake  to  the  interests  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Respectfully,  C.  B.  COON. 


THE  FARMER’S  CALL, 


A  Weekly  Agricultural  and  Home  Journal. 


Sixteen  Pages  and  Cover  —  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
- :o: - 

Tlie  best  paper  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  For 
the  household  it  has  no  equal.  Medical  formulae  and 
workshop  new  features 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  three  months  trial.  No 
sample  copies  sent  out.  Address 

FARMER’S  CALL, 

10—1  Quincy,  Illinois. 


In  Returning 

WEALTH  FOR  LABOR 

The  N ew  Territory  of 

DAKOTA 

IS  UNPARALLELED. 


THE  DAKOTA  FARMER. 

Agricultural  Monthly,  and 

THE  TERRA  FIRM  A, 

Real  Estate  Monthly, 

Will  post  you  thoroughly. 

The  two  papers  $1.20  a  year. 

For  information  regarding  Farming  Lands,  im¬ 
proved  and  otherwise,  write 

10-12  W  H.  BOO  L'HROYD,  Huron,  Dakota. 


THE 

STANDARD 

SILK 


OF  THE 

WORLD  1 

Assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated 

EUREKA  KHITTIINCr  SILK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  FLOSSES,  &c. ,  for  sale  by  all  leading  deaiers.  100’ 
pn-re  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  &c„  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUltEKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Honorable  People. 

A  well  known  American  author — we 
wish  we  could  mention  his  name— died 
lately,  leaving  a  large  estate  to  his  children. 
They  assembled  to  hear  his  will  read,  all  of 
them  being  married  and  heads  of  families. 
An  adopted  daughter,  who  had  offended 
theii  father,  it  was  found,  was  passed  over 
in  the  will  with  a  trifling  legacy.  One  of 
the  daughters  interrupted  the  reading  of 
the  will. 

“Father,  I  am  sure,  is  sorry  for  that  by 

this  time.  A - shonld  have  a  child’s 

portion.  We  must  make  that  right.” 

The  other  children  assented,  eagerly. 

A  widowed  daughter  with  a  large  family 
received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  child¬ 
ren.  One  of  the  sons  spoke  now.  “C _ 

ought  to  have  more  than  we  men  who  are 
in  business  and  are  able  to  earn  our  living. 

I  will  add  so  much” — stating  the  sum — “to 
her  portion.”  The  two  remaining  brothers 
each  agreed  to  give  the  same  amount. 

When  the  will  had  been  read,  one  of  the 
elder  children  said,  There  are  some  of  fath¬ 
er’s  old  friends  to  whom  he  would  have 
given  legacies  if  he  had  not  been  ill  and 
forgetful  when  this  paper  was  written. 
Shall  we  not  make  that  right?” 

It  was  done,  cordially  and  promptly. 

Now  this  was  only  the  just  action  of  just 
and  honorable  people;  but  how  rare  such 
conduct  is  in  persons  to  whom  legacies  are 
given. — Exchange. 


HAPPY  HOME. 

Our  Happy  Home  Magazine  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  every  two  months,  at  25  cents  per  year.  It  is  full 
of  home  talks  and  the  ways  to  make  home  pleasant. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  copy. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
occ.,  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price-list. 
L.  H.  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester,  Col.  Co.,0. 


1838-1884. 


WWI. 


TW  T  ABftFW  AND  most 

UAiW&Wi  BEAUTIFUL 
EARXY  PEAR,  Ripeningin  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  earl} /  in  July ,  and  Sells 
at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 

Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
i#*Meadquarters  for  Kiett'er 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries.  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Blackberries ,  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c., 

PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRY!! 

Km  One  plant  will  bear  a  bushel  of  berries  in  a 
year— enough  for  a  small  family— during  the  month 
or  six  weeks  it  is  ripening.  Coming  in  after  all  other 
Blackberries  are  gone.  Size  and  color  of  the  Kitta- 
tinny.  Price,  postpaid,  50  cents  each.  Address 

O.  DICKINSON,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Send  for  it  this  fall.  It  starts  too  quick  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  the  spring.  11-12 
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A  fN Embossed  and  Hidden  Name  Cards  with  Ele- 
v,gant  prize  10c.,  10  pks.  $1.  Blakeslee  &  Co., 
’*“1  North  Haven,  Conn. 

J  ft  CARDS,  all  Hidden  Name  and  New  Embossed 
ittil  Chromos,  10  cts.  Agents  make  money.  Elegant 
1  w  Book  of  samples  25c.  CLINTON  &  CO., 

North  Haven,  Conn. 


BIGGEST  THING  OUT 

(new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.  120  Fult< 


Illustrated  Book 
sent  free, 
'ulton  St.,  New  York, 


Grind  your  own  Bone- 
Meal,  Oyster  Shells  Corn 
m  the  $5  HAND  MILL,  (F. 

Wi  son's  Patent.)  100  per  cent 
more  made  in  keepiug  poultry. 

i—  iw-r.  A,s0  p°wer  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

o  1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


j  U  Scrap  Pictures  and  100  Album  Quotations  only  10c 
its  50  Embossed  Cards  lOcts.  J.  B.  Husted 

11-12  Mention  this  paper.  Nassau,  N.’y 

Hidden  Name.  Embossed  &  Chromo  Cards  &  a 
ii  T  Golden  Gift’  10c-’  6  lots  SOP-  O.  A.  BRAINERD, 

Higganum,  Ct. 


S  I1!  O  T  H  A  M  O  ^"^glUy  taught  by 

^i  1  '^oWmaii,  or  personally i 

good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent!* 

Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  held 

tor  young  ]  jople.  especially  for  educated  young  Indies. 
Send  for  cir’lar.  W.G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSOH  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

Hew  Tort  State  Drain  Tile  Works. 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Av«  * 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.Y.* 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile. 

Over  13  mches  iu  length,  bp  the  cargo  or  in’the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  otuer  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 

nrfiunoi  ^nc.e  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed  Time  and  Hai*vest.  11-10 
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SEEP-Tim  AH©  HAB¥EST. 


Commence  Early. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


If  you  expect  to  have  early  garden  veg¬ 
etables,  you  must  commence  your  garden 
work  early.  Make  your  preparations  ahead 
so  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  there 
need  be  no  delay  but  everything  can  be  in 
the  best  condition  possible  to  allow  the 
work  to  be  pushed  along.  A  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  preparation  can  be  done  in  the 
fall  and  it  is  possible  you  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  do  so. 

If  the  garden  or  truck  patch  has  not  been 
kept  as  clean  as  it  should  be,  clean  it  up  in 
the  fall,  rake  up  and  bum  all  the  trash,  weeds 
and  grass  left  in  the  garden.  Do  the  work 
as  clean  as  possible.  In  this  way  not  only 
will  a  large  number  of  weeds  be  destroyed 
but  the  balance  of  the  work  can  be  done 
much  easier  and  next  spring  there  will  be 
no  interference  in  the  cultivation  by  weed- 
stalks  and  tufts  of  grass. 

If  you  have  planned  your  garden  after 
an  economical  plan  you  have  your  aspar¬ 
agus,  rhubarb  and  herb  beds  on  one  side  of 
the  garden  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  plowing  of  the  balance.  Then  as 
soon  as  the  last  crop  is  gathered  plow  the 
garden  run  the  plow  deep  and  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  Unless  the  spot  selected  is 
very  steep,  (and  I  would  if  possible  see  to  it 
at  the  start  that  it  was  not,)  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  leave  furrows  so  that  the  water 
will  drain  off  rapidly.  Of  course  when  pos¬ 
sible  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  garden 
tile-drained  yet  the  greater  portion  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  gardens  simply  for  their  fami- 
li-  s  will  not  go  to  the  expense.  If  the  gar¬ 
den  is  not  as  rich  as  it  should  be  now  is  the 
best  time  to  apply  manure.  In  my  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  always  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  use  well  rotted  manure  in  the  garden. 
Coarse  green  manure  is  of  but  little  real 
benefit-  until  it  has  become  rotted  and  as  a 
consequence  is  almost  as  much  trouble  to 
work  into  a  fine  condition  as  the  benefits 
derived  amount  to. 

I  have  always  found  it  profitable  in  the 
garden  to  have  the  manure  well  rotted  so 
that  the  soil  can  be  worked  up  as  fine  as 
possible.  After  applying  a  dressing  of 


manure  harrow  well,  this  works  the  manure 
into  the  soil  so  that  it  will  be  incorporated 
with  and  by  spring  will  be  taken  up,  and 
in  a  condition  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  plants. 

Early  lettuce,  spinach,  onions  and  cabbage 
can  all  be  sown  in  the  fall  and  wintered 
over  with  profit,  and  if  you  want  to  have 
these  extra  early,  sowing  in  the  fall  is  the 
surest  and  quickest  plan.  The  onions  need 
only  to  be  mulched  well  with  straw  before 
hard  freezing  weather  sets  in.  Winter  let¬ 
tuce  and  spinach  can  either  be  wintered 
over  in  frames  or  can  be  protected  by  mulch¬ 
ing.  Cabbage  plants  can  be  wintered  in  a 
frame  and  can  be  put  in  the  hot  beds  and 
started  to  gro^v  as  soon  as  the  seed  will  do 
to  sow  and  you  have  gained  this  much  time. 

Of  course  this  means  a  little  work  and 
some  attention  paid  to  the  growing  plants 
but  if  you  are  successful  the  extra  early 
supply  you  will  have  will  repay  you  for  the 
trouble. 

Send  25c  for  the  Great  German  System  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

early  orders.  Geo.  F.  Miller ,  Justus ,  Pa. 


8  THOSE  CHICKS  LEFT  YET !  1 

i  d!  I  \  Brown  Leghorns  in  pairs.  (See  Octobr 
IL,  iJ  8  No.)  Mrs.  H.  A.  Day ,  Dyberry ,  Pa. 


SOLD 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT 

by  ■watchmakers,  By  mail  2^0.  (Trc-nla-s 
free.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co..  S3  Dev  St..  N. 


FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample.  5c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C.  No  pay  asked  for 
patent  until  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  guide.  -11 

Hi\  m  n  painted  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen- 
M  \Ur  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  L0  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

3-lyr  WESTERN  ART  CO..  Salem,  O. 


PATENTS ! 


Very  Profitable 
for  MARKET 
UNEQl/ALED 
K  Forlhefiessarb, 
for./AMS&e, 
®  Descriptive  Ctr- 
VF culdrs  .wiltiPri  ces 
of  Pl&nts.nt  ailed  bee 
by  ib  Originator 
J.CHURCfiMAN 
BURL  /NO  TON  A ’.J. 
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The  Model  Man. 

BY  F.  L.  B. 


The  model  man  possesses  the  character¬ 
istics  essential  to  justly  entitle  him  to  this 
the  most  enviable  of  all  titles.  The  title  of 
king,  emperor,  president  or  governor  is  not 
to  be  coveted  one  quarter  as  much  as  is  the 
title  of  the  model  man. 

Patience,  charity,  meekness,  gentleness, 
cheerfulness,  forbearance,  fortitude,  integ¬ 
rity,  honesty  and  sincerity,  are  a  few  of 
the  very  many  admirable  and  commendable 
characteristics  of  the  noblest,  and  grandest 
greatest  work  of  Jehovah — the  model  man. 

By  these  laudable  traits  he  wins  the  love 
and  admiration,  and  spreads  a  perpetual 
diffusion  of  joy  and  sunshine  through  the 
souls  of  tho°e  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
his  associates.  He  is  universally  loved  and 
respected  by  everybody  and  everything 
that  is  capable  of  loving  and  respecting 
anything  good  and  great.  The  birds  of  the 
air,  the  fish  of  the  waters,  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  children,  women,  men,  saints  and 
angels  are  all  lovers  and  ardent  admirers  of 
of  the  model  man. 

The  model  man  is  a  supremely  happy 
man,  because,  foi sooth,  he  possesses  those 
blessed  traits  e-sential  to  produce  happiness 
in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  model  man!  “Oh,  praise  him,  mount¬ 
ains  and  hills  and  valleys  and  earth  and 
heaven!  Cyclones,  with  your  trumpets! 
Northern  lights,  with  your  flaming  banners! 
Morning,  with  your  castles  of  gold,  and 
evening,  with  your  clouds  of  sunset.” 

The  model  man  “So  lives,  that  when  his 
summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each 
shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

He  goes  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained 
and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approaches  his 


Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.” 


GOT 
WHAT  ? 


I’VE  COT  ’EM. 

§L1  I  Langshans,  Wyandots,  White 

ffl  U  w  1T&.  Leghorns  &  Plymouth  Rocks. 
For  sale  cheap.  W.  H.  Capwell,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 


grave, 


By  getting  your 

Papers  and 

- - -  —  —  .  .  «  w  u  „  „„  .  lUagazines 

through  Beimeti’s  Newspaper  Club,  Quiu- 
cy,  Mich.  Established  14  years.  Best  references. 

I |1nn^4^nI',1,idiClLson0r  $350 ;  ditto,  $3.50;  $3  ditto, 
$1.50,  $1.00  ditto.  80  to  .90.  Catalogue  free  quoting 
over  500  Send  for  it.  Mention  this  paper.  lltf 

^Friends!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  8-SOf^EY, 

\Y  e  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 

SMOraLT  MIANINGS  in  CULTURE 

with  a  desersptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artiti- 
eial  Com  b,  Section  Honey  Boxes,  all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Cul- 
tuie.  Nothing;  Patented.  Simply  send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  mentioning 
Seed  Time  and  Harvest,  to  A.  I.  ROOT 
9—12  Medina,  Ohio. 

NEWS  ,?,r.  NORTHWEST. 

More  fresh,  desirable  and  accurate  information 
about  that  fertile  held  Jor  the  ent<  rpi  ising  is  found  in 
the  MINNEAPOLIS  FARMERS’  Tit  IR¬ 
ENE  than  in  any  other  periodical  publication.  It  is 
the  leading  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Northwest 
llie  tribune,  for  three  months,  with  the 

HAND-BOOK  ^{vNNNE^PT°HL^he 

a  graphically  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume  of  15  pages,  full  of  valuable  and  trustworthy 
information  of  the,  Northwest  and  its  Metropolis,  sent 
for  Go  cents,  look  alone,  postpaid.  5  cents,  tribune 
on  trial  three  months,  2  cents.  8arr.ple  copies  free. 
I>1 _ ^ _ The  TRIBUNE,  Minneapolis,  MINN. 

The  Only  Weekly  Bee  Paper  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 


[Established  in  1861.] 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year  — Weekly,  $2  00, 
(invariably  in  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  but 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  progressive  i  leas  upou  Bee  Culture  It  is 
the  Best  and  Most  Tlioroug-lily  Practical 
publication  on  Bees  and  Honey  in  the  World,  and  all 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

It  is  edited  bv  Thomas  G  Newman,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world-wide.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

Address,  THE  BEE  JOUBNAL,  Chicago,  I1L 

9—12  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

1IEAJD- 

__  QUARTERS. 
SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES. 


CRAPES 


CLASS. 


BEST  STOCK! 
IN  THE 

_  WORLD 

TW  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST. 
j]REE_CAT_ALOGUES.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  FREDONJA.  N.  Y.  , 
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SEED-T1MME  AOT  HARVEST. 


IN  CALIFORNIA:  'HEIR  CULIURE,  COST  AND  PROP- 
■  iSn  II  ill  il  r“  IvKllM  ^  its;  Fruit  Growing,  Raisin  Making  and  Farming;  Where  to 

w 1*.*1  fw  An  1 1. W  go;  What  to  1  ake;  the  Best  Routes  and  the  Cost;  the  Climate 

and  Who  and  How  it  Benefits;  and  everything  ■  &  g  #|  ®  B  9  BT  ffi  ft  I  M  I  FOR  N I  AN,  an 
you  would  like  to  know  about  before  going,  is  Igy  |  $|§  IfrfllKralfl  Illustrated  Monthly 

told  in  the  old  established  RURAL  CAL-  I  fl  devoted  to  Horti¬ 
culture,  Agriculture  and  the  Development  of  the  Country.  Regular  price,  $1  5  >  per  year,  IP*  W* 

but  w  ill  be  sent  one  year  on  trial  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  if  you  mention  Seed- 1  ime  &  Harvest  |pa  fpS  §s*  |a 
Address.  Rukal  Californian,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  N.  B  —Sample  Copy,  15  cts  ,  none  |  1 1£  Ess  la  1 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  mail  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  Address  RURAL  CALIFORNIAN ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  10—12 


:A  REMARKABLE  BOOK,’ 


Says  Dr.  EADON, 
of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 

and  ;  a  graduate  of  three  universities,  and  retired  after  50  years’  practice,  he 
.vrites :  “The  work  is  priceless  in  value,  unci  caleulaied  to  re¬ 
generate  society.  It  is  new,  startling,  and  very  iu&lructi ve.” 
It  is  the  most  popular  and  comprehensive  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  A3S3D  SEXUAL  SCIENCE, 

P  roven  by  the  sale  of  Ilaif  ‘a  Million  t*  be  the  most  popula  R 
If?  eaaable  because  written  in  language  plain,  chaste  and  forcibl  E 
!  nstructive,  practical  presentation  of  "M  dical  Common  Sense’-  medi  A 

X  a  liable  to  invalids,  snowing  new  means  by  which  they  may  lie  cure  D 
pproved  by  editors,  physicians,  clergymen,  critics,  and  literat  9 
T  borough  treatment  of  subjects  especially  impoitant  to  young  me  FJ 
E  veryone  Who  “wants  to  know,  you  know,”  wall  find  it  interestin  Q 

4  Parts,  35  Chapters,  93G  Pages,  200  Illustrations,  and 

A  AT  IV  IV  TV  A  rp  IT  13  IV  just  introduced,  consists  of  a  series 

IN  r.  VV  FLA!  U  n  of  beautiful  colored  anatom¬ 
ical  charts,  in  five  colors,  guaranteed  superior  to  any  before  <  ffered  in  a  pop 
ular  physiological  book,  and  rendering  it  again  the  most  attractive  and  quick¬ 
selling  A  /"A  TV  "VUFQ  who  have  already  found  ;i  trol«l  in  in  v  in  it.  Mr. 
work  for  xivTtvIN  Jl  IO  Koehler  writes :  “  I  sold  the  first  six  books  in  two 
hours.”  Many  agents  take  50  or  100  at  once,  at  special  rates.  Send  for  terms. 

a  16-page  Contents  Table  of  Plain  Home  Talk.  red.  white  and 
blue  circulars,  and  a  sample  of  Dr.  Foote's  Health  Monthly. 
Standard  Edition,  $3.25  l  Same  print  and  illustrations,  the 
Popular  Edition,  1.50  I  difference  is  in  paper  and  binding. 

nruiuv  HILL  Pill.  CO.,  129  p.)  East  29th  St.,  New  Yoik 


FREE 


FARM  ECONOMIST, 

Published  Twice  a  Month. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  High-Class  paper  at  the  lowest  rates.  Edited  by 
R.  S.  Thompson,  aided  by  Waldo  F.  Brown,  J  >hn  M. 
Stahl,  W.  W.  Stevens  and  others  of  the  most  able  ag¬ 
ricultural  writers  in  the  United  States.  Send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  your  own  subscription  and  make  up  a 
club  Sample  copies  free.  Liberal  premiums  to 
canvassers.  FARM  ECONOMIST, 

10-3  Springfield,  Ohio. 


5-TON 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JOMif,  Hr  firs  THE  I<  RbTUHT. 

So'do.  .risk  AU  alien  ad  lo  w. 

for  r-  ■  -  took,  address 

•  riES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BIS G1LAJ1  TO ii,  ».  Y. 


JAYUCA  LAKE  NURSERIES 
iOLI>  nnd  r  ft  II  I  T  O  T  LARGE  nn 
'7E\V  r  H  U  I  T  O  !  SMALL 

PRICKS  T-OW.  8TOCK  PCRK.  QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 
M  CIA/  PAVAI  n  12 1 1 C  containing  a  Benutiftil  Colored  Plat 
jNCTT  UM  J  .  :LUuU L  Calendar  for  1884,  &c.,  sent  FREE.  I 

|  (Estah,  1855)  1 1 .  N.  Y .  | 


NEW  GRAPES  &  OLD  -  AN  ILLUSTRATED 

Hfei  A  SPECIAL! TY  ¥$1  W0 
J.C.BURfeflW.  FI SJd KILL  N.Y 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  LADIES 

A  BEAUTIFUL 

ENGRAVED  ALUM¬ 
INUM  C  -:LD  LOCK- 

EX  absolutely  given  away. 
We  wish  to  obtain  the  names 
of  the  leading  political  men 
in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  U.S.  and  in  order 
to  do  sn.we  make 
the  following  lib¬ 
eral  ofler.  ANY 
LADY.  who  will 
cut  til’s  out  and 
mail  to  us 
along  with 
the  names  of 
6  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  politic¬ 
ians  in  tli  ir 
town  —  Men 
known  to  be 
triedaudtrue 
having  the 
»est  interests 
andwelfareof 
theircouutry 
at  heart,  and 
are  good  and 
Worthychrist 
Ians,  we  will  send 
by  return  mail  this 

“  ANTENQRAV- 
__  OCKET  same 

Bhapeandrize  ascuqco:: —  ,.,g  p  otographs  of  Blaine  and  Lo¬ 
gan.  SEND  30  CTS.  p.  o.  STAMPS  to  help  P«ypo»tage, packing 
and  advertising  expenses.  This  locket  is  exact  Imitation  ol  a  laa- 
ies  STEM  WINDING  WATCH.  The  Photographs  can  be  removed 
and  others  inserted.  This  offer  is  made  to  LADIES  OKLYs 
prefer  their  judgement  in  the  selection  of  names.  Weare  HcAD- 
OUARTERS  for  all  kinds  of  Campaign  goods — Badges,  C  ps, Torch¬ 
es,  Pictures,  Transparencies,  etc.,  aud  want  Age:i  S  to  sell  our 
goods.  Terms  and  circulars  free.  Any  man  or  vmsn,  ooy  or 
girl,  can  Wake  from  $3  to  I  O  A  PAY  ae:.'-ig  oji  »’•  ?,1PAL  rl 
ADGES.  We  iurnish  them  at  f  3  *7  per  gross. 

i..ey  retail  readily  at  10,  15  and  25  cts.  each.  We  manufacture 
15  different  designs  SEND  26  cts.  P.  O.  stamps  for  samples  of 

oar  popular  stylea.Aduress,  WARREN  MFG.  CO. 0  Warren  St.N.Y. 


mr 

Br***^l  prim 

French  and  Sv 


Your  Name 

printed  on  50  Extra  Larnro  Chromos, 


and  our 
Outfit. 
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CHAMPION  GRAIN  ANG  FERTILIZER  DRILL. 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  DISTRIBUTERS. 


GERE 


SPECIAL  DEVICE  for  planting  corn  for  the  crop. 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled,  and  is  warranted  to  distribute  accurate¬ 
ly,  evenly  and  easily  any  commercial  fertilizer  —  wet 
or  dry. 

Draft  light  and  easily  handled.  Construction  simple 
Materials  and  workmanship  the  best 
OTWe  also  make  the  WHIPPLE  SPRING  TOOTH 
AND  floating  HARROWS,  CULTIVA- 

IORS,  &c. 

These  HARROWS  are  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds 
of  soil,  and  are  the  best  pulverizers  known. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Ample  time 
given  for  trial  before  settlement.  BROADCAST 
GRAIN  SEEDERS,  with  SULKY  HARROWS,  when 
desired.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlets  to 


;  mMAN,  re att  &  CO.,  York. 

tue  best,  magazine  of  ITS  KIND ! 

the  poultry  monthly. 


Thirty-Two  Pages 
Handsomely  Illustrted 
Original!  Practical! 
Sparkling,  Prompt, 
Progressive  ! 

Alive  to  the  Wants  of 
Both  Fanciers  and 
Farmers. 


Its  Correspondents  are 
the  Best  in  the 
Country ! 
Conducted  by 

T.  M.  FERRIS. 

SUBSCRIPTION , 

$  1 .25  per  Year. 

SINGLE  COPIES . 

Twelve  Cents. 


M-l  FERRIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  481  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SHAPE 


FOfKLUVGION,  DUCHESS.  LADY 

W  A  S  HI  N  G  T  Oi; - TkRGETUNK  S', 

{MOORE’S  BA  RLYTTeF  PERSON. 

EARLY  VICTOR,  BRIGHTON. 


TINES 


•-“f oSSS. Yara PRENTTd^  ?T<K:K(  «■ 

auality.  Warranted  True.  *  X  JL  Pnces  reduced 

cheap  by  mail.  Low  rates  to  Dealers.  nr  *•  »»»T«iill.lsiII^ed„Cat?'lo8'Ve  fr«®« 


T.  S.  HUBBARD.  Fredonia,  N.  y! 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  WASHER  to  do  better 

"  1  and  do  it  cas.cr  and  in  less  time  than  any  ether  machine 
o  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  warh  the 

clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  wantedss 

fiiooi  that  Agents  are  making  from  §75  to  §150  per 
nior.t a.  Fanners  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La- 
d-es  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Detail  price  only 
oo.  bampleto  those  desiring  an  agency  §2.  Also  the  Cele. 
brated  KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  at  numSSSSS 
lowest  price.  Y  e  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  Pa. 


SEEB-T1ME  AH®  HARVEST- 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


HR  EMI  D  IJYG  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  A  PRESSES . 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  A  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FA  JVC  V  FOWLS. 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAY  AS. 
Send  for  Prire-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TIL1ZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T,  Bailey.  La  Plume.  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS ’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJYTAIJY  PUMPS. 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FRUIT  A  FLOWER  PLATE . 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Vines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seed *mg  a  Specialty — 
21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N-  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  specialty. 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers . 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Hot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYURSERV  STOCK. 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 

Labels — wood  pot  and  tree. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Seed- Bags. 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLAJYTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Ghlion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 
i  SWIJYE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

ESSEX  PIGS  &  CHOICEST  P.  ROCKS. 
Joe  Farmer,  Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  11-4 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free. 

1-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  5000  pieces.  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  Interested  in  Bees  or  J  t|  ft  ft  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  |  11 18 II  °f 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  *  U  U U  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLANAGAN 
&  ILLINSKI,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ill 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


*1.50 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pound*.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.&0. 

Address,  JONES  OF  IIINOHASITON, 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  TO  SEIiI« 

_ _ _ _  my  Novelties,  Watches,  etc. 

Catalogue  Free.  G.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 

STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS.  W 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents. 
12tf  WARREN  MUSIC  HOUSE.  Warren,  Indiana. 


FOUNTAIN 

PUMP 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 

Pump  lor  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  larjro  Illustrated 
[Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat- 
itee  and  M’Pr.  Providence  ILL 
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SEED-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 


S^?TSrHFJN?L'SH  CARVED  &  CHE  CKERED  WALNUT  STOCK. 


fINEST  STEEL  BARRELS& LOCKS 

-SNAP  ACTION 


MOUNTINGSALLCASEHAR^g),  CHOKED  BORED. 

^AUTOMATIC -SHELL,* 
EJECTOR  „ 


USES  CENTRE  Fin 


EPAl- 


BRASS  SHELLS!, 


WARRANTED  HANDMADE 

WILL  KILL  AT  IOO  YARDS. 

We  have  just  purchased  ATT  A  4»S£]EAT 
SA€JI£IFI£22  from  a  LEADING  NEW  YOKE 


WEIGHT 

T'/^rn  in  Ihs. 


Offer  a,  LIMITED  NUMBER  AT  i-WLY  each  3TTIP*  w  ’Ey"*  T»i9«r*  ,  „  .  vv- 

P030  latroduchifj  thorn  more  thoroughly  in  the  United  stages')  M ‘?UVC 

charge  the  REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  $26.00  SPOUT^imA^OTHVR?A^lL  , 15tS,’WBf^a,11 
pTL'yMitfi"11^'00™1'0  thl5,most  SOPEBIOP.  BBEECH-LOAaEB^^S’osWA'-lS.rTsotS 

GUARA-.  !  LE  witll  each  one  NO  OTTTFR  ‘PTPT't  wtt  t  nr?  h'-ittc?  tt,  oobiaob  wo  will  Sona  & 

m  BUB 

IL  s  adsertisoniont  will  not  appear  again,  and  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  beloram  ^ii 
able  to  maYe  such  another  great  and  most,  ADVANTAOP^ira  xwvT  ,  ever  ;l-  LiU  bo 

pondenco  Pf  the  Gun  is  full?  descri SS*  M?*y ^?Se X ^Si 
represent  I  aiidsat-ateotory.  AT  IT  T3  THE  BARGAIN  o?  a  LI,  B*  JoainV h V,n  Ar 

WARflfg-N  AfWFACTURff^C  CO.  9  WARREN  STRPPT.  n.  y* 


3  Cents  East. 


The  following  books  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  many 
of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  printed  from  clear,  reaaable 
type  on  good  paper  :  Manual  of  Et iquettu  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the 
rules  of  modern  etiquette  for  all  occasions.  The  Standard  Let¬ 
ter  Writer  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  complete  guide  to 
correspondence,  giving  plaiu  directions  for  the  composition  of  let¬ 
ters  of  every  kind,  with  innumerable  forms  and  examples.  Win¬ 
ter  Evening  Recreation*,  a  large  collection  of  Acting 
Charades,  Tableaux, ‘Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  social  gatherings, 
private  theatricals,  and  evenings  at  h  me;  illustrated.  Dia¬ 
logue,  Recitation*  and  Reading*,  a  large  and  choice  col¬ 
lection  for  school  exhibitions  and  public  and  private  entertain¬ 
ments.  Parlor  Magic  and  Chemical  Experiment*,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks  in 
magic  and  instructive  experiments  with  simple  agents.  The 
Home  Cook  Book  ajid  Family  Physician,  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  excellent  cookiug  receipts  and  hints  to  housekeepers,  also 
telling  how  to  cure  all  manner  of  common  ailmeuts  by  simple 
home  remedies.  Manner*  and  Cii*t»ms  in  Far  Away 
Land*,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book  of  travels,  de¬ 
scribing  the  peculiar  life,  habits ,  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  foreign  countries;  illustrated.  Sixteen  Complete 
Stories  bv  Popular  Authors,  embracing  love,  humorous  and  de¬ 
tective  stories,  stories  of  society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway 
life,  etc.,  all  very  interesting.  The  Uudget  of  Wit,  Humor 
and  Fun,  a  large  collection  of  the  best  funny  stories,  sketches, 
anecdotes,  poems  and  jokes  that  have  been  written  for  some  years  - 
illustrated.  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  Million,  a  handy 
book  of  useful  information  for  all,  upon  many  and  various  sub¬ 
jects  ;  illustrated.  Any  one  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  Three  Cent*;  any  Five  for  1  8  Cent*  ;  the 
whole  Ten  for  SO  Cents.  Postage  stamps  taken.  These  are 
the  cheunest  books  ever  published,  and  guaranteed  worth  five 
times  the  money  asked  for  them.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
onr  publictt'ions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Address,  F.  M.  LUPTON,  No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 


GOLD  BING  FREE! 


This  Elegant  SOLID  RING,  ’ 
made  of  Heavy  18k.  Rolled 

Gold  plate  warranted  for  5  years,  we  will  send,  abso- 
lutely  free,  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
send  for  ore  of  our  New  Catalogues  of  Watches,  Jewelry  and  ag’ts’ 
goods.  This  is  a  costly  gift  and  we  will  in  no  case  send  but  one 
ring  free.  To  protect  ourselves  from  being  cheated,  you  Dart  cot 
out  and  return  ibis  slip  with  18  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
packing.  Name  paper.  (Send  1  cent  stamns  if  von  can  1  Address 
R.  N.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CENTEEBEOOK,'  CONN. 


20  Hidden  Name  10  cts. 

6  packs  60c.,  your  name  hidden  by  hand 
holding  flowers  on  each.  60  New  Im¬ 
ported  Embossed  Chromes  15c 
4  packs  60  cts.  (not  embossed  edge  as  on 
those  advertised  for  10c.  but  each  flower 

- - &c.  completely  embossed)  New 

’SA  Sample  Rook,  Illustrated  Premium  List  &c.  sent  FREE 
with  each  order.  CA  PITOL  CARD  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork. 

Any  lady  sending  14  tic.  stamps  for  three 
months  subscription  to  the  Home  Guest,  our  Popular/  f 
Literary  Magazine,  we  will  present  free  1  package  beautiful^ 
assorted  Silk  Blocks  for  patchwork,  1  paclrage  Embroidery- 
Silk,  assorted  colors,  1  lovely  Pongee  Silk  Handkerchief, 
size  20x20,  and  1  Book  of  Fancy  Work,  new  stitches,  designs  Ac 
THE  R.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  HARTFORD ,  CONN. 


LOVE 


COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 
Wonder!  ul  secrets,  revelations  and 
discoveries  for  married  or  single, 
. ««»  ii  m*d securing  health, wealth  andhappiness 
to  alL  Ihia  jtaiiuoome  book  of  too  pages,  mailed  for  only 
10  cents  by  the  Union  Publishing  Co.,  Newtek,  N.  J. 


IEE©-T1ME  AH©  HARVEST 
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^m^£3  "^gg*  ‘i/  *^* 

Th“  Practical  Fakmer  enters  on  the  80!  h  year  of  its  publication  under  the  most  fluttering 
auspices  It  leads  the  Agricultural  Journalism  of  the  world.  During  the  year  it  gives  its 
readers  832  pages,  or  3228  columns  of  matter,  in  52  weekly  issues,  returning  n.any  fold  to  its 
readers  the  value  of  its  su bscription  price  cf  $2.  It  is  cut,  pasted  and  folded  inconvenient  form 
to  be  preserved  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  G*ra«*tlt-»*1  paper  for  Practical  farmers;  its 
columns  are  filed  v  ith  the  record  of  t  e  results  of  the  labors  and  experiment  of  farmers  who 
mage  farming  a  buMiness.  In  addit. on,  he  best  agricultural  writers  of  the  day  are  repre¬ 
sent'd  in  its  columns.  Agilctiitiue,  BI«>rtic*ullu»  ♦*.  the  CJardU-n,  Ktock  raising,  the 
©airy  interests  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  business  of  farming  is  ably  treated  from 
we»ktoweek.  Its  market  reports  a:  e  especially  full  and  valuab  e.  Thegood  MousewiA*  has 
a  department  expressly  prepared  for  her,  and  appropriate  mental  food  is  piovided  for  the  Fine¬ 
st  ile  and  the  l  lit  itirera.  Ti  isis  i"  t  mere  assertion.  Dead  whs  t.  subscribe)  s  scat  tered  ail  over 
the  Union,  say:  W  e  are  delighted  miih  the  paper— R.  X-  Joi.es,  White  L  ke,  N.  Y.  Am  well 
pleased  with  the  F.  F..  Don’t  waut  to  mi -s  a  number — I.  Wyant,  Severy,  Kan.  Like  it  so  well  I 
fehall  ne1  er  keep  house  without  if — Wm.  Kelson.  Lawrence, *Mi<  h.  t-emi  your  paper  for  another 
year.  I  l  ked  it  so  w  1 11  during  the  past  year — J.  A.  Irchnieder,  Louisville,  Col  J  like  it  very  much — 
A.  K.  Underwood,  Kingston,  R.  I  Wou’d  not  like  to  do  without  it—  K.  H  Leavtt,  Columbus,  O. 
I  have  been  well  pleased  with  your  paper — C.  w  <  hannell,  Portsmouth,  M.II  Ilopel  shall  always 
be  abl°  to  take  it.  in  the  iuture — H.  Clover.  Rixfinil,  I’  .  The  paper  is  a  very  good  one— C.  Jones, 
"Wild  FI  aver,  Cal.  A  very  useful  and  splendid  paper—  .  Lerette,  Seneca,  111,  “We  are  well 
pl<  ased  with  the  paper— L.  C. Gardener,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Wehave  thousands  of testimonialssimi- 
lar  to  the  above  showing  how  tne  Practical  Farmer  is  regarded  by  the  farmeis  of  the  country. 
The  Farmer  wiU  be  better  thaneverduring  1885,  nm  nt  ainineits  reputation  astheBFST  Farm 
Paper  i  u  the  world.  Twodollars  invested  in  a  year’s  subscription  will  return  manv  fold  du¬ 
ring  its  52  weekly  visits.  We  desire  to  commence  the  new  year  with  a  largely  increased  subscrip* 
tion  list,  and  to  do  this,  make  the  readers  of  the  gJ^ED  TIME  AND  HARVEST 

This  SPECIAL  LIMITED 

if  vou  will  cut  out  this  advertisement  and  se’-.d  it  to  us,  together  with  ©it*!  ©ollav,  before 
January  1, 1885,  we  will  send  you  the  PR  >ctical  Farmer  from  the  d  t“  of  vnur  letter  to  J  <  n- 
a  v  1,  1886.  Thus  giving  you  the  bei't  agricultural  paper  *t  less  than  IB  a  i..  ST  PRH’E.  I  »> 
BfSlfBfiR,  ttiat  your  letter  must  be  mailed  before  January  1,  18-'5,  as  thisofiVr  will  not  be 
good  after  that  date.  Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  at  our  risk.  Address 

TBIE  FARHER  CO.,  Publishers,  II  iO  Chestnut  St.,  F*Uila*cteSi»l»S».  Pa. 

MO  PREMIUMS. 


Best  Offer  Yet!  50  Chromo  Cards,  New  Import¬ 
ed  designs  for  ’85,  name  printed  in 
latest  style  script  type  10c.,  1 1  packs 
and  this  elegant  rolled  Gold  Ring  or 
a  beautiful  Silk  Handkerchief  for  $1 
Illustrate d~List*with  Large  Sample  Album,  25  cents. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO..  New  Haven.  Conn. 


18K.  RING 


Warranted  Solid  Rolled  Gold  Plate  or  money  refunded.  Send  26c. 
for  six  months  subscription  to  “  Happy  Days,”  the  well  known  1 6  page 
Illustrated  Story  Paper,  and  we  will  send  you  the  above  ring  Free, 
vjve  for  $1.  Address  Pubr.  Happy  Days,  Hartford,  Conn. 


20  Hidden  Name 

10c.  0  pus.  50c.  (.your  name 
hidden  by  hand  holding 
bouquet  of  flowers,  &c.)  SO  New  Imported, 
completely  embossed  Chromos  with  name, 
15c.,  4  packs  50c.  (not  the  che«i>  embossed  edge 
(advertised  by  others  lor  10c.)  Agents  New  Sam¬ 
ple  Book,  Premium  List  and  Price  List  FREE  with  each  order. 
Address  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  CENTEKBROOK,  CONN. 


'TWB 


FREE  TO  ANY  LADY 

reader  of  this  paper  who 
jwill  acree  to  show  our, 
catalo?;uo  and  price  list 
of  Rubber  Goods  to  their 
friends  and  try  to  In¬ 
fluence  sales  for  03.  We  will  send  you  free,  post-paid  two  full 
s' zed,  LAD  E.P  GOSSAM-R  ltUBBLB  WATER  PROOF  GAR- 
31  AMTS,  as  samples,  and  one  of  our  handsomo  Colored  Covers  64 
pn-e  Cala'ogues  with  wholesale  price  list  showing  how  you  can 
make  a  nice  profit  right  at  home.  Send  20  one  cent  stamps  to  pay 
posta",e,  p-c'.  :ni?,  etc.  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to 

B.  A.  BABCOCK.  &  CO.,  C  enterbrooU,  Conn. 


J Profitable 

KNY 


Employ  men  t. 

MAN,  _  ^ 

S.4  MPXjES 

FREE.  Men  &  women  making 
less  than  $70  per  week  should  try 
our  money-making  business. 

Proof  sent  that  either  sex  clear. 

$70  per  week.  Send  stamp  for  a‘ 

$3  “Eye-Opener”and  investigate! 
the  best  paying  business  extant. 

No  boys.  Address,  R.  C.  Merrill  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


FANCY  WORK. 


$3  FREE! 


THE  LADftS’ 

GUIDE  10 

This  book  is  a  complete  practical  instructor  in  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Ladies’  Fancy  Work,  and  the  only  first-class  work  ot  the 
kind  ever  published  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents.  It  contains 
nearly  800  Ill uatrut ions.  It  gives  plain  and  practical  in¬ 
structions  in  Drawing,  Oil  fainting,  and  making  Wax  Flowefs  ; 
likewise  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Needle  Work,  Artistic  Embroidery, 
Lace  Work,  Knitting,  Tatting,  Crochet  and  Net  Work.  It  con¬ 
tains  designs  for  Monograms,  Initials,  Cross  Sti'ch  Patterns, 
Knit  Edgings,  Embroidered  Borders  and  Corners.  Macrame  Work, 
Applique  Embroidery,  Berlin  Work,  Java  Canvas  Work,  Tricot 
and  Burlaps,  Antique  Lace.  Beaded  Lace.  Darned  Net  Vork, 
Tidies,  Lambrequins.  Ottomans,  Counterpanes,  Rugs,  Carriage 
Robes,  B-ackets,  Wall  Pockets,  Waste  Paper  Baskets,  Work 
Baskets,  Catch-alls,  Pin  Cushions,  Foot  Stools,  Card  Baskets, 
Sofa  Pillows,  Table  Covers,  Table  Scarfs,  Screens,  Hand  Bags, 
Table  Mats.  Lamp  Mats,  Lamp  Shades,  Pillow  Shams,  Toilet 
Stands,  Picture  Frames,  Clothes  Brush  Holders,  Hassocks,  Sach¬ 
ets,  Slippers,  Dressing  Gowns,  Music  Portfolios,  Fans,  Flower 
Baskets,  Plant  Stands,  Feather  Work,  Spatter  Work,  Leaf  Photo¬ 
graphs  etc.,  etc.  With  this  book  as  a  guide  you  may  make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  things  for  the  adornment  of  your  home  and 
for  presents  to  your  friends  at  the  most  trifling  expense.  It  will 
repay  its  smallcost  many  times  over  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
is  a  large  book  of  64  large  3  column  pages,  with  handsome  cover, 
is  finely  primed,  and  contains  nearly  300  illustrations.  It  will  J 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five 
Cents  in  postage  stamps,  or  five  copies  for  $!  .00. 

Address,  F.  M .  LIT  I*  TON,  No.  S  Park  Place,  New  York. 

MILLINERY  GOODS  FRXffiT 

The  publishers  of  “HOME 
GUEST,”  the  well  known  48  col. 
Illustrated  Literary  Paper  for  the 
Home,  realizing  the  great  inconven¬ 
ience  ladies  in  the  country  towns 
are  cause,  by  their  inability  to  obtain 
suitabl  hat  trimmings  at  reasonable 
prices,  have  secured  a  large  stock  of 
j  -best  goods  in  all  the  fashionable 
’Fall  designs  and  colors,  and 
1  are  offering  them  free  to  those  sub¬ 
scribing  to  their  magazine  as  follows: 
t  Send  52  cents  for  Six  Months’ 
Subscription  to  “Happy  Days,” 
and  we  will  send  you  Free,  post¬ 
paid,  2  v<ls  N  o.  ?  Gros Grain 
^Silk  Ribbon,  1  Spray  2Sprlc: 
Artificial  Flowers,  1  lovely 
Artificial  Bud,  1  real  fancy 
Feather  Wing,  1  real  fancy 
Feat  her  Plume.  You  have  here 
trimmings  enough  for  two  nats 

_ _ _  and  for  50  cents,  what  would  cost 

vou  at  vour  milliner’s  at  least  $2,25,  besides  the  best  paper  in  Amer 
lea  six  months  free.  Publishers  HOME  GUEST,  Hartford,  Conn 


PER  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Parker  Repeating  Breechloading  Shot  Gun. 

ia!  In  Capacity  to  4  Do  LlhlA  P  n  rra  I  aH  ChAf  CUma4.« 


Equal  ,niJgPaclty  to 4 .Double  Barreled  Shot  Cuns.  Shoots 
Kounds  with  one  Loading.  3  Patents. 

nrhirlVlffT*  U’8  !°kg  ^6enaske<iWhy  cannot a  Repeating  Shot  Gun  be  made  on  a  similar 
iblt  ^  o,  Vtimheue'  “L1!1  olber  RePeatinK  R‘fle8  i  Alter  years  of  experimenting  we 
hare  solved  th.s  difficult  problem ,  and  we  now  offer,  as  a  result  of  thm  great  achleve- 

wh o  h at  1  ?fPfatm9  8  Breechloading  Shot  Gun,  pronounced  by  all  sportsmen 

who  bare  ter  edit  to  be  par  excellence  the  greatest  discovery  yet  made  In  firearms.  It 

whi  s‘'daa  ‘  (ot'?r, sho^  Pun.a>  ailJ  is  even  now  causing  a  stampede  among  gunners, 
description  ;  The  Magazine  holds  8  Rounds;  can  be  loaded 
with  ^c1 ;;  consecutively  in  16  seconds.  It  is  Breechloading 

Witii  Automate  Snell  Ejector,  which  throws  out  the  fired  shell  and  reloads  itself  at  the 
same  time  by  the  simple  Lever  Movement.  It  also  has  the  Patent  Magazine  Cut  Off,  and 

P  mt°  a^y‘ce  ,0,ad6r  if  desired-  The  Lock»-  Mountings’,  and 

Heel  P/ale  are  made  of  the  very -best  Steel,  and  Case  Hardened.  The  Barrels  are o/uni- 

a:“di?ad^  °’f  t]lerr^”*8f  S.[wey  Steel  and  guaranteed  U.  8.  Government 
Jrroof.  btock  is  of  selected  If  alnut,  oiied  and  polished.  The  ammunition  can  be 
j  *rofl:L dealers.  Its  parts  are  so  substantially  connected  it  will  never  get 
outof  order.  Theaction  19  so  simple  even  a  boy  can  comprehend  and  handleit  with 
perfect  safety.  We  caut.on  gun  buyers  against  irresponsible  firms  who  deceptively 

advertise  and  offer  bogus,  altered,  and  toy  guns,  dear  atany  price,  and  unsafe  to  shoot. 

W e  send  with  each  gun  our  warrantee,  as  fol.ows: 

I  Our  \V  nrrnntee.  The  Parker  Magazine  Repeating  8  tjhot  Breechloading 

hmot  Gun,  as  offered  by  us,  we  warrant  to  bo  as  represented  in  Cut  and  Reading 
and  also  to  be  made  of  the  finest  materials,  and  hand  made.  If  found  otherwise,  we 
will  relund  money  or  satisfactorily  exchange  for  other  guns.  Signed,  Parker  &  Co. 

We  will  offer  a  limited  number  of  these  excellent  guns  at  $i3.o0  each  (the  first 
cost),  as  per  special  and  limited  coupon  offer.  Our  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
j  manifold;  we  want  to  quickly  end  immediately  place  and  distribute  this  season 
certain  number  over  tne  United  Stut^n.  Our  finmnani'n  la  c.n n  cincvlo  or  sn  «irl> r.n  nUn. 


, ’  f  '-u  i>-  .1  t* ' 
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EtiOOHSiyi 
BY  /SW*S%y 

\mn^j 

- 

\}QQYW$$, 
HEVER 
BAILED 

til? 


I — -- - »  ,  - .s  'i„  .  piuce  una  aisirioure  tins  season  a 

I  certain  number  over  tne  United  States.  Our  experience  is,  one  single  g  in,  when  shown 
j  around  and  bandied  by  a  sportsman,  will  sell  dozens  in  his  vicinity.  This  is  our 
main  reason  m  making  this  reduction ,  as  W3  well  know  duplicate  orders  at  our  ' 

I  Regular  Rates  will  follow  tne  sale  of  one  gun  told  thi*  way .  This  is  where  we  make'i^ 
lour  profit*,  ba  no  sportsman  will  hesitate  to  invest  $  23.  Ou  for  this  superior  of  all  shot® 
[  guns  when  he  sees  it.  It  sells  itself,  and  shows  double  the  value#  ^ 

u^gCURflTE  REPRESENTATIONS 


WEIGHT 


l'l2  TO 


balance, 

S^COWIP^ 


WE  CHALLENGE 


_  JNFARMOURERS  OF  THE  WOR LCrlv 
EpUALlN  RAPIDITY  OF/\CTIOR,  BRILLIANT  ExtcJTlDN^ 


inr  special  ana  Limited  Her.  te^^di 

]  $13.00  before  Nov.  25, 18S4,  we  agree  to  securel  y  pack  j 
}  and  box  free  of  all  charges  and  ship  to  any  one  acL-\ 
I  dress  in  the  United  States  One  Parker  Magazine  Re¬ 
peating  8  Shot  Breechloading  Shot  Own,  with  oner 
dozen  Loaded  Shells  free.  But  after  Nov.  25,  1884, 
and  up  to  Jan.  1, 188o,  the  price  will  be  $18.50.  A  fter 
Jan.  1,  1885,  the  standard  price  will  be  $23.00. 
Only  onegun  will  be  sent  to  any  one  person  at$13.00.  j 
Our  object  is  distribution,  and  to  get  the  gun  at  this 
price  you  must  cut  out  this  coupon  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  order. 


■ww.  I _  ^ 

At  mine  ever  before  offer e*. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  leading  sportsmen’s 


eclipses  anything 

and  the  representations  mads  and  claimed  for  it  are  fully  borrSou’t 
\y^aruele  itself. »  The  N.  Y.  Sportsman,  Sept.  2$,  anotCTeSd- 
sportsmen  a  paper,  says ;  “  This  shot  gun  is  certainly  the  greatest 
y€f  madtr  nt\*  of  shot  puns.”  We  extend  aninvita- 

tion  to  sportsmen  to  call  and  examine  this,  the  coming  shot  oun. 
Money  can  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter,  Money  Order/ Express,  or 
hy  Check  and  Draft.  Address  or  call  on  Barker  «fc  <Do  .  88 
Cfeb^8t^un  -^®w^  Kew  Tork. 

- aau  Jl  nis  Advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 

I  So  as  to  give  our  entire  attention  to  the  sale  of  this  Repeating  Shot  Gun,  we  will  close  out  our  stock 
|  of  Fine  Double  Barreled  Breechloading  Shot  Quns  at  prices  fron  $12.50  upward,  worth  double. 


so  long  as  interest  is  keptup.  Personal  se¬ 
curity  only  for  interest.  Honest  poor  or  men 
of  moderate  means  can  send  6cents  for  particu¬ 
lars,  loan  forms,  etc.  Address  T.  Gardi.eb,  Man¬ 
ager,  Palace  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sawing  Mad©  Easy. 

HOKAXtOH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE 


.PILLA-SOLVENE  i 

&  — i—  i—  ffwwnm  m— rfMM-,.awaiurea6iu~. 

I  Permanently  removes  Superfluous  Hair,  root  and 
branch,  in  5  minutes,  without  pain,  discoloration  or 
‘"jury-  WRINKLES,  FRECKLES,  all  Skin 
Blemishes  scientifically  removed.  Sealed  particu- 

iars  «c.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  MEDICINE 
|  CO.,  Lock  Box  3845,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


For  logging  camps,  wood-yards,  farmers  getting  out 
stove  wood,  and  all  sorts  of  log-cutung—  i  t  is  unrivaled. 
Thousands  sold  yearly .  A  boy  of  16  can  saw  logs  fast  and 
easy.  Immense  saving  of  labor  and  money.  Writ* 
for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  in  6  brilliant  colors, 
also  brilliantly  illuminated  poster  in  5  colors.  Ail  five. 
Agents  Warn  d.  Bin  monei/  ni'irle  quickly. 

MONARCH  MFG  CO, ,  (A)  806  State  St.,  Chicago,  HL 
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§EE©-Ttil£  AMO  HARVEST. 


The  GRANDEST  PREMIUM  and  a 

Long  LnaiM  per  oenl 


Visitors  to  the  Dore  Gallery,  London,  will  remember  the  great  painting,  covering  nearly 
an  entire  end  of  the  gallery,  entitled  ‘‘Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium  ”  This  mas¬ 
terpiece— Dore’s  grandest  work— has  lately  been  engraved  and  printed  for  subscribers  only  at 
the  price  of  £8  per  copy,  or  $40  U.  S.  money.  Custom  duties  and  ocean  express  bring  the  cost 
to  American  purchasers  to  $60.  A  copy  cannot  be  secured  for  less  except  from  tlje  publishers  of 

limnri  A  PHI  PT  flDE1  Every  future  subscriber  to  this  paper,  however,  can  se- 

JLJDLu  ufllhiiuU  UTliUDJu.  cure  a  copy  of  this,  the  most  valuable  work  of  art  ever 
issued  in  the  form  of  an  engraving,  by  sending  42c.  in  addition  to  the  subscription  price,  to 
prepay  cost,  express  and  properly  packing,  or  postage,  if  sent  by  mail.  The  publishers  of  the 
Chicago  Globe  have  contracted  for  the  entire  American  edition.  our  order  being  for  250,000 
copies,  we  paying  cost  of  American  plate. 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  AestT pi^)  fitsQ  Can  only  be  Secured  by  Dividing  Profits 

with  subscribers,  in  the  form  of  long  time  four  per  cent  loans. 

Any  subscriber  is  privileged  to  apply  fora  loan,  to  be  made  out  of  advertising  profits,  the 
amount  borrowed  being  permitted  to  remain  unpaid  as  long  as  borrower  remains  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  keeps  the  interest  paid.  Subscription  price,  $2.  On  the  basis  of  250,000  circulation 
(which  will  probably  be  doubled)  the  business  and  profits  will  approximate  as  follows:— 
RECEIPTS:  250, 0U0  subscribers.  $500,000  ;  500  inches  advertising,  §2.50  per  line,  $15 per  inch, 
52  issues,  $1,170.000— total,  $1,670,000.  EXPENSES  :  for  paper  and  press  work,  250,000  copies, 
52  issues,  $104,000;  editorial  work,  office,  repairs,  etc.,  $25,000;  premium  engravings,  $250,000; 
incidentals,  $10,000— total, $389.00: > ;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $1,261,000-  For  this  enormous  profit 
from  sale  of  advertising  space,  The  Globe  depends  on  its  250.000  subscribers,  for  advertisers 
pay  for  space  in  proportion  to  circulation.  With  but  25,000  circulation  the  profits  would  be  but 
a  tenth  of  the  amount.  Therefore,  as  subscribers  are  doing  us  a  favor  when  they  send  us  their 
names,  we  desire  to  return  favor  for  favor.  Any  subscriber  who  desires  to  borrow  from  $100 
to  $500  at  4  percent.,  the  principal  to  stand  if  desired  as  long  as  borrower  remains  a  subscriber, 
should  so  state  when  he  orders  the  premium.  In  such  case— 

The  Subscription  Price,  $2.00,  need  not  be  senl,  as  it  can 
be  deducted  when  loan  is  made 

And  subscription  begins.  Your  individual  note  is  all  the  security  asked:  provided  you  will 
send  the  names  of  several  of  your  neighbors  to  whom  we  can  refer,  not  as  to  the  amount  of 
property  you  are  worth,  but  as  to  good  character. 


CONDITIONS. 


Loans  made  pro  rata  ;  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.  First  year's  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  subscription  price  to  be  deducted  from  amount  loaned.  If 
the  subscriber  does  not  apply  for  a  loan,  the  subscrip  tion  price  must  be  sent  in 
advance.  If  a  loan  is  desired,  no  money  need  be  3ent  for  subscription,  the 
charges  for  the  Premium,  42c.,  only  being  required,  as  the  subscription  and  first 
year’s  interest  can  be  deducted  from  the  loan.  Every  subscriber  must  accept  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  Premium, 
that  he  will  display  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  house  or  office,  and  inform  those  who  call  how  and  where  he  secured 
it.  Positively  this'  must  be  done.  Every  Premium  sent  out  secures  additional  subscribers,  ind  no  application  will  be 
entered  unless  the  charges  on  the  Premium  are  sent.  These  charges,  42c.,  have  nothing  to  do  with  th  subscription 
price,  and  barely  cover  oost,  delivery,  and  properly  packing  so  large  an  engraving,  and  the  delivery  charges  must  be 
prepaid.  The  subscription  price,  $2  (which  represents  a  profit  and  not  a  direct  expense)  can  remain  unpaid  until  loan 
is  made  and  subscription  begins.  Postage  stamps  will  uot  be  received  for  Premium  charges  except  from  places  where 
a  postal  note  can  not  l>e  obtained.  When  a  loan  is  made 
the  adjoining  form  of  note  will  be  sent,  with  the  money,  to 
the  subscriber’s  nearest  bank  or  express  office,  and  no  note 
need  be  signed  until  the  money  is  paid  over.  Send  the 
names  of  several  references,  and  immediate  inquiry  will  be 
made.  If  no  loan  is  desired,  no  references  need  be  sent. 

The  Premium  will  be  sent  at  once.  Address, 

The  Chicago  Globe,  68  CHICAGO, SILLS. 


One  year  after  date,  for  value  received  I  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  the  publisher  of  the  ChicagoGlobb  th  sum 
of  .  .  .  Dollars,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 

annum  after  maturity  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
ho  part  f  the  principal  .f  this  note  will  be  demanded  or 
become  payable,  (except  at  my  pleasure,)  as  long  as  I  re¬ 
main  a  paid  up  subscriber  tothe  above  named  paper. 

(Signed,)  .  .  . . 


Free  to  All! 


A  GOLD  WATCH.  * 
LADIES  WORK  BOX. 


The  publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the  well  known  Illustrated  and 
Family  Magazine,  make  the  following  liberal  offer  for  the  holiday*  t  The  person  telling 
us  the  longest  verse  in  the  Bible  before  January  1st,,  will  receive  a  Solid  Gold,  Lady’s 
Hunting  Cased  Swiss  W ateh  worth  $50.  If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  answer 
the  second  will  receive  an  elegant  hi cm. winding  Gentleman’s  Watch; 
the  third,  a  key-winding  English  W ateh.  Each  person  must  send  36  cents 
with  their  answer  for  which  they  will  receive  FREE,  postpaid,  three  months’ 
subscription  to  “  HOME  GUEST,”  and  an  Elegant  Lady’s  Work 
Box  with  their  name  beautifully  stencilled  on  the  cover.  Each  box  contains 
1  Silver  Plated  Thimble,  1  package  Fancy  Work  Needles,  6 
elegant  Fruit  Napkins,  1  package  Embroidery  Silk  assorted 
colors,  1  package  Silk  Blocks  for  Patchwork,  2  Christmas 
Cards,  2  New  Year  Cards,  1  Lovely  Birthday  Card,  and  1  copy 
of  “Ladles’  Fancy  Work  Guide,”  containing  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  latest  designs  in  fancy  work.  The  regular  price  of  the  above 
articles  is  $1.25,  but  to  those  whocomply  with  the  above  requirements  we  will  send 

£ddfor'36er£  Publ’rs  Home  Guest,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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SEED-TIME  aot  harvest. 


SOYAL  GOLD !  EOLID  GASES 


AMERICAN  MGVEMEPIT, 

Stssi  Hiding  Watch 

"FW  Only  S3fioo  l  l  ' 


WITH  CHAIN 
AND  CKARm! 


JEWELERS  PUZZLED  AI7D  ASTONISHED  ! » » 

Ao™I®SENT?TV’iwfWI^TED  AM- 
STCffiS?1  We^arelnduoed^to 

over,  and  a  s  they  are  STEM-WTNi&TT«r<aC+u,,ence  l!10  w°rld 
ly  protected  from  the  dirt  an d  h><<+  ^  aTe  thorou 'di¬ 

ther  ^P°^r‘:  hh(j  face is  covered  with  £ OLIIDCUT  CRYSTAT^ 
the  case  is  fhushed  with  kcivat  fovyri.  V ui  ^ 

CTAKli  ACufffl^aiS'  £&  $  **  «a 

STEAMERS  and  ail  other 


«EiN  and  LABORERS,  who  are 

GUARANTEE  the WATCIf mwnft  Jn  fact  1 
the  MONET  if  you j£e  1>ntni1f3llL..REl'raI> 
recelvinpr  it.  Wishing  to  sa^ls^e^  after 

valuable  watches  in  every  locality  i-i  t^pAn?-^  ?in<?j- 9?  ^;:CSQ 
Canada,  we  make  the  following oS.  U  d  States  and 

OUR  GRAND  OFFER  p?  kkoeipt  of 

asssjasps  s 

one  of  the  above  described^WatPhpi1  chargespre-pai<L 
Plated  Chain  with  a  handsome  C^vstai  a  beautiful  Gold 
all  securely  packed  in  n  qui-  nn.Frt  Charm  attached, 
«rder  i,  reLSSK  uZftfTSFl&l™ 

We  can  only  send  out  a  LIMITED  NTJMBFr  nf*ft 
Watches  at  price  named  and  in  ordpr^f  ...y*  ?  of  these 
from  jewelers  and  speculators  ordering  ourselves 

rnTYrr?  advertisement  in  Tiffs  1*  A^P  FI^Rrm* 
WN  K  TIME,  hence  require  you  to  CUT  IT  iiir^r517? 
«.ad  to  us  with  your  order,  that  we  uily  h.’  w  yll  ",‘e 


w.  H. 


entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  offer. 

^TCH^TTBOV^PRfcF11^^”5  M0RE  ®HAN  ONE 
others  are  desired  we  wi  *1  one  P3rson-  and  if 

If  you  do  not  w’t  a  watch at  reguIar  Price*- 
some  neighbor  and  mSi,  yourself,  you  can  sell  it  to 
agents  sell  these  watches  J^any  of  our 

you  Catalogues  at  the  samp  timi?.®*0  We  will  mail 

sure  that  you  will  be  so  HIOHTV  Tt  EpPcrcrY8'*?*1’  and  feel 

waLTo^Euf  fEr?eSf  fiSi  VI 

pAUTY  which  wimfnu°fS?«  ?°°DS  »“  STANDARD 
SfiKhs,  and  fniarantre  to  Sto  SaUs?iK  “Sinai 
known  all  over  the  country  and  wp«iw^ai  9ur  firm  is 

pWSEffifefe  K«Hf“  «5S  M8BS* 

Letter^P^Money  Order?  or  Draf ?  £§*&£?  *>&***& 


SIZER  &  CO.,  7  & 


Ws’HT 


W|HIY-S!X  SHOT 

kepeatinq  GUN 


9  LBS. 


FOR  $12 

SHOOTS  2t2™28  ,NCHES- 

GOOZ)  WITH  SHOT  AT  lOO  TARn?**0*' 

suoSot2J IwSKSmSSS  ^aga2iite  ora 


T,  .  t,iner  wall  ©r  Shot  Cartridge.  fvii  .7 - *  *  ^vuwus, 

It  is  the  Best  dim  in  the  World  F««*  ^nrgTYrVs"na the  Sh°«»i 

NO  HAMMER  IN  THE  WAY.  THRONG  DOW, 


NO  HAMMER  IN  THE  WAY.  THROWING  now,  as  a  KMe°o£li*  * 

RtruTt10  Evnns  ,s  wlthoi,t  exception  the  most  occ.  ^  THE  GUARD  DECTS.  LOADS  AND  CO  .K1^ 

witVaatfl^S  «»»e  i  on/iv  TVT  gr*daated  f,ro‘  43toa* 

with  Ball  Cartridge  at  lxSUO  Yards  ^vi°tSS>hp»,J>8'n'»lI  Game  1  HA  T7  J 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  Tuc  1  wit«i  hhot  Cartridge  at  IUO  Yardfl 

0Ut  a  who,e  biin(i  of  I  n  d  l  aul  alonow  \  t40^  k?if  Burnhamsville,  Minn  ^  Tt  ohJ2i?f  i*S0n  ^Uh  the  Sharp. 

JTUil  in  thA  munlrAf  o -f  ®  iu  them^Z-reyp^r8^,18  U,k_eAha“J»«  a-fire 


a  1  a®  market. ’ ’  —  J.  a.  Boyd,  iff  tate«  ShLnLh  ,6r>  aud  as  for  accuracyTt  cun  t  b«  ’ TL.t  ex"8  Jack.  “Ic 

iey  cannot  be  bon?htfo7l^«  iZ0„S0J"c.hb.a,:fd  fo* 


S  i  a  nri  .V“*i  reBJJ!ct  We  "  ill  beiUh 

n  1  T*°P  lf  ordered  before  January  1st  "whp«“iK.‘T^u;llusr«un  23  inch  barrel iV>r  Vi o”AA"  ° B"»r»ntee  every  gum 
ad  vA^}11  88  t  lls  chance  but  buy  the  gun  at  on  ce  thi8  ,atj?  .solcl  they  cannot  be  bouth  t2fo?9p«0ar  m’®  28 'nch  barrel  foe 


We  are  able  to  make  this  eztraorriin  .  pJrSh^ °u  Cartridges  $2.00  per  hundred  R,n  ortJer’  we  win  ^.d  m 

2SKS2,?A-.?3ffi£^iS2r* 

—st  U'x^onUl World  Mfg  Co.  122  ^sau^ StF^CNew' Yot£ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ELEGANT  GIFTS  for  ALL! 


The  above  cute  represent,  first,  an  Elegant  Boiled  Gold  Plate 
Finger  Ring,  set  with  a  handsome  Pedrl,  warranted  genuine 
rolled  gold  plate  and  to  wear  well  and  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
and,  secoud,  a  Pair  of  Beautiful  Onyx  Sleeve  Buttons,  with  fine 
red  onyx  scones  in  good  gold  plate  settings.  These  goods  are 
suitable  either  for  lady  or  gentleman;  they  are  not  cheap, washed  af¬ 
fairs,  but  are  first-class  goods  of  genuine  value,  and  may  be.  worn  by 
auy  one  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Any  person  wishing  to 
have  this  elegant  Ring  and  pair  of  Sleeve  Buttons  may  now  pro¬ 
cure  them  free  of  cost!  We  publish  the  well-known  and  popular 
Literarv  and  Family  taper,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and, 
wishing  to  introduce  it  into  100,000  homes  where  it  is  not  already 
taken,  we  now  make  the  following  unprecedented  offer: — Upon 
receipt  of  only  Twenty -Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps,  we 
will  send  The  Orlcfc  et  on  the  Hearth  for  Three  Months, 
and  to  every  subscriber  we  will  send  Free  and  post  paid  the 
Handsome  Pearl Flnjcer  Rinatand  Palrof  OnyxSleeve 
Buttons  above  described.  Remember,  both  these  valuable  pre¬ 
miums  are  given  absolutely  free  to  all  who  subscribe  for  our  paper 
for  three  months.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  a  mammoth 
16- page,  64  column  illustrated  paper,  filled  with  charming  Serial 
and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowledge,  Games 
and  Stories  for  the  young,  Wit  and  Humor,  and  everything  to 
amuse,  entertain,  and  nstruct 
the  whole  family.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  it,  as  well  as  with 
the  valuable  premiums  we 
offer.  State  size  of  ring  ac¬ 
cording  to  numbered  circles  here 
given;  do  not  send  strings  or 
slips  of  paper.  Five  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  premiums  will  be 
seutfor  $1.00.  This  great  offer 
is  made  solely  to  introduce  our 
paper,  and  is  the  most  liberal 
ever  made;  take  advantage  of  it 
at  once.  Satisfaction  guar * 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  As 
to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any 
publisher  id  New  York.  Address  8.  II.  MOORE  «fe  CO., 
Publishers,  37  Park  Place,  New  York.  f 


s 


miistid 

I  To  know  others’  secret  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wished  for,  You  need  wish  no  longer, 
as  we  now  introduc-  for  the  first  time  a  New, 
Simple,  yet  Perfect  stem  by  which  you 
can  almost  instant  y  t»  11  what  any  one  thinks 
without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  for  50eents. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars.  FREE.  Address  James  Emmons  &  Co., 
Woodstock,  Ohio. 


Sahtiu  INSECT  Powder. 

SURE  DEATH  TO  MOST  INSECTS. 

I  have  a  supply  of  this  valuable  insecticide  for  the 
prompt  destruction  of  Flie  ,  Bugs,  Roaches,  Potat<> 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  &c.  By  mail,  postpaid;  1  oz. 
10  cents;  J4  lb.,  25  cents;  1  lb.,  $1.00. 

isAac  f.  tillinchast. 

La  Plume,  Lack’s  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Wonderful  Kazoo ! 


Imitates  to  perfection  any  bird  or  animal,  plays  any  tune  and  re¬ 
quires  no  instruction  to  nse  it;  for  dancing  music  it  is  unexcelled; 
m  fact  It  is  the  simplest  little  musical  instrument  in  the  world. 
POLITICAL  CLUBS  will  find  it  just  the  thing  for  campaign  pur¬ 
poses,  the  music  being  new  and  taking.  Agents  are  selling  them  by 
the  thousands.  PnVe  15  poets  each,  2  for  25  cents,  $1.00  a  dozen. 

U.  S.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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A  $15 


OUR  NEW 

American  Lever  Watch 

After  months  of  labor  and  experiment,  we  have  at  last 
brought  to  perfection  \  NEW  W  ATCH.  It  is  a  Key 
Winding  Watch  with  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Lever 
Movement,  Expansion  Balance,  Fully  Jeweled.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  material,  and  in  the  very  best  rnanner  so 
as  to  Insure  good  time-keeping  qualities.  The  Cases  are 
made  of  our  celebrated  metal  known  as  A  linn  iimm  old 
Tli  is  metal  has  a  sufficient  a  count  of  gold  in  the  composition 
to  give  the  v  atch  a  genuine  gold  appearance.  In¬ 
deed  it canno’  be  told  from  a  Genuine  Gold  Watch  excei  c 
by  the  best  judges.  They  are  finely  en  raved  or  engine 
turned  and  are  massive  and  strong  and  very  1  andsome, 
making  it  just  the  watch  tor  all  who  require  a  good 
strong  watch  *nd  an  nccnrutc  i  linokoippop.  For 
trading  and  speculative  purposes,  ii  is  superior  to  any  watch 
ev  r  before  offered .  T  ey  can  be  sold  readily  for  $16  and  $28  — 
each,  and  nuled  for  horses,  cattle.  &c.  so  as  to  double  tho-e 
amounts.  We  send  the  wat  h  free  by  registe.ed  mail,  on  re- 
ceiptof  $8.00 'or  wd  will  send  it  C- O  D.  on  receipt  oi 
$1.00  on  account,  the  balance  can  be  paid  at  the  express 
office.  We  also  have  ve  y  fine  A  minnm  G  Id  Chains  it 
$  I  .OO  each.  Beautiful  Medallion  Charm  at  iiO  Cents.  We 
have  hundreds  of  testimonials  but  have  room  fur  Only  a  few 


World  Man  fg  Co.  Menlo  Park.  Cal.  Jan.  3,  1884. 

Gents: — The  $3  00  Aluminum  Gold  Watch  aives  per  ect 
satisfacti  n.  I  enclos  •  $30.00  for  9  mere  watches  balance  to 
be  C.  O.  D.  Send  at  once.  Respectfully,  Henry  Br..ithwait. 

World  Man’FG  CO.  Gunnison,  Col.  Jan .  16,  1884. 

Sirs: — Some  monthsagol  purchased  one  of  your  $8.00  Ne  v 
American  Lever  Watches  and  I  sold  it  for  $25.00.  Please 
send  me  another.  Enclosed  find  cash.  Yours,  H.  J.  Greeu. 


W.  H  White,  Woodburn.  Kv  .July  23,  1883.  Writes:— The 
two  New  American  Lever  Watches  purchased  from  you  re¬ 
ceived  all  l  ight.  Sold  at  once  lor  $16.00  each 

Send  all  |  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

orders  to  | _ |22  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 


It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with 
an  article  that  so  fully  corresponds 
with  its  advertised  good  qualities 
as  does  the  Rew  American  Lever 
Watch .  Jt  has  the  advantage  of 
being  made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold ;  its  works  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  general  style  of  the 
case  rank  it  with  the  best  Watch*  s 
made  anywhere.  We  recommend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  watch  that 
will  give  entire  satisfaction • 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


on  Fruit  Culture  FREE  ! 

It  contains  more  information 
than  any  other  ever  published. 
It  is  a  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
for  growing  all  kinds  of 
Ktpgljy  fruits.  A  sample  copy  of 
TCSPtSjN  that  sprightly  paper, 


Illustrated,  edited  by 

CHAS.  A  GREEN,- 

will  also  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion.  We  offer  a  fine  stock  of 
^*^*3®***  vines,  plants,  and  trees,  at  low 
Marlboro.  prices  The  great  Marlboro 
Raspberry,  Kieffer  Pear  and  Lord  Nelson  Apple  are 
specialties.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for 
our  Catalogue  and  paper,  both  free.  Address, 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  5G2,  Rochester,  N.  £ 


Thn  “Little  Detective”  M  oz  to  25  lbs,  S3, 
bhould  be  in  every  House  and  Office. 


08  to  Ag  -nts  and  Dealers; 
3(k»  dilierent  sizes  and  varieties,  including 

Counter,  Plitform.  I  Fay,  Coal 
Groin,  Stock  and  Mill  Scales. 

‘  2-Ton  Wagon  Seal-,  6x12,  840; 
8-Ton,  7x13,  850; 

4-Ton,  8x14,  860. 

Beam  Box  and  Brass  Beam  Included. 


A  Superb,  Illustrated  81.00  Monthly, 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

FREE  ONE  YEAR! 

To  all  who  will  enclose  this  ad.  to  us  NOW,  with  12 
2c.  stamps  to  prepay  postage.  The  Indiana  Farmer 
says:  “Contents  Jnteiestlng,  aid  to  flower  lovers 
well  worth  th  i  rrice,  ft.00  per  year.” 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Houk,  Bingen,  Ind.,  says:  “It  is  the 
best  floral  paper  I  ever  saw;”  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fay,  Hg 
beaver,  Mich:  “It  Is  magnificent!”  Mrs.  R.  G. 
btambach,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.:  “Have  never  seen 
am  thing  half  so  good."  Mrs.  J.  L.  Shankin,  Seneca 
btj.S  C.!  “It  is  just  splendid.  Address,  at  one*, 

TIIE  JFUORAJLi  WORLD,  Highiaud'Park,  Ill. 


Weight,  130  lbs., 

PRICE,  $6.50. 

&c.  Save  money  and  send  for  circular. 


la  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  * 
Strong  Net-Work  Without  Barbs.  It  wi  11  turn  dogs,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
without  injury  to  either  fenoeor  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence 
for  firms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  tor  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rustproof  paintfor  galvanised-)  it'will  last  a  life-time. 
It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wirt  in  every  reapect. 
Wo  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  Gates,  made  of  wrought* 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competitions  neatness. 
Strength  and  durability.  We  also  make  the  best  ana 
cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opsnlng  Oats,  also 
Ohsapest  and  Neatest  All  Iron  Fsnco.  Beat  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  Also  manufac¬ 
ture  Russell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping  Water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding 
and  other  light  work.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask 
hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  naner 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  Mfra..  Richmond  Ind, 
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and 

writes:  “The  work  is  priceless  in  value,  and  calculated  to  re¬ 
generate  society.  It  Is  new,  startling,  and  very  instructive.’* 

It  is  the  most  popular  and  comprehensive  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE, 

toven  by  the  sale  of  Half  a  Million  t'>  be  the  most  popula  R 
eadable  because  written  in  language  plain,  chaste  and  forcibl  E 
I  nstructive,. practical  presentation  of  “M  dical  Common  Sense”  medi  A 
V  a. liable  to  invalids,  snowing  new  means  by  which  they  may  be  cure  D 
A  pproved  by  editors,  physicians,  clergymen,  critics,  and  literat  I 
T  borough  treatment  of  subjects  especially  important  to  young  me  N 
E  veryone  who  “wants  to  know,  you  know,”  will  find  it  interestin  C 

4  Parts,  35  Chapters,  936  Pages,  200  Illustrations,  and 

AM  V?I?  A  T'TTU  I?  just  introduced,  consists  of  a  series 

J-v  ij  vy  I?  JLj /\  i  U  I\  Ijj  of  beautiful  colored  anatom* 

leal  charts,  in  five  colors,  guaranteed  superior  to  any  before  <  ffered  in  a  pop 
ular  physiological  book,  and  rendering  it  again  the  most  attractive  and  quick¬ 
selling  A  /"''I  T?'VrrPQ  who  have  already  found  a  void  mine  in  it  Mr. 
work  for  xivJXli  1  IJ  Koehler  writes :  “  I  sold  the  first  six  books  in  two 
hours.”  Many  agents  take  50  or  100  at  once,  at  special  rates.  Send  for  terms. 

L1  T>  T7"T? _ a  16-page  Contents  Table  of  Plain  Home  Talk.  red.  white  and 

X  XL  I  jXj  blue  circulars,  and  a  sample  of  Dr.  Foote's  Health  Monthly. 

Standard  Edition,  $3.25  l  Same  print  and  illustrations,  the 
Popular  Edition,  1.50  >  difference  is  in  paper  and  binding. 

MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  (K.)  East  28th  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO  SCALE  GO. 

151  S.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago. 

The  “Little  Detective”  oz  to  25  lbs,  98. 
Should  be  In  every  House  and  Office. 

2404  Family  or  Tara  Scale,  SI 

.Special  prices  to  Agents  and  Dealers; 
300  different  sizes  and  varieties,  including 


1  Counter,  Platform,  Huy*  Coat 
Grain,  Stock  and  Mill  Scales. 

8-Ton  Wagon  Seale,  6xlt,  54#; 
8-Ton,  7x13,9501 

4-Ton,  8x14.  880. 

Beam  Box  and  Brass  Beam  included. 

Farmers’  Portable  Forge,  $10, 

Forge  and  Kit  of  Tools.  t2S.  ■, 

All  Tools  needed  for  Repairs.  "C'E? 

Anvil*,  Vises,  Stammers,  10 
Tongs,  Drills,  Bellows  and 

All  Ends  of  SluWhs’  M, 

And  hundreds  of  mefifl  Articles 
Retailed  less  than  Wholesale 
Prices.  Forges  for  all  kinds  of 
shops.  Foot-Power  I.  at  he*  and 

Tools  for  doing  repairs  in  small  Shops. 

Improved  Iron  Gorn-Sheller. 

Weight,  180  lb.., 

PRICE,  $6.50. 

Shells  a  bushel  a  minute;  Fanning 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Farmers’  Feed  Cooker, 
&c.  Save  money  and  send  for  circular. 

A  $65 

Sewinc  Machine 

For  $18. 

Brop-Xeaf  Table,  Ffive 
Drawers,  Cover  Box  and 
all  attachments.  Bay  the 
JLatest,  Newest  and  Best. 

All  Machines  Warranted  to  give 
Satisfaction.  Thousands  sold,  to 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PRICE  LljlT. 
Address  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago. 


AMAGICLANTERN 
ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
MUSICAL  BOX 


STEAM  ENGINE 

[•particulars bow  to  SI 


or  _ 

For  particulars  bow  to  SECURE  ONE  and 
motn  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and  Orvan- 
e ties,  all  latest  styles,  alsoWonderful  Novellit 
Address  HARbACH  ORGANINA  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  BT  Magic  Lantern »  Wan 
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stem! 


To  know  others’  secret  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wished  for,  you  need  wish  no  longer, 
as  we  now  introduce  for  the  first  time  a  New, 
Simple,  yet  Perfect  System  by  which  you 
Can  almost  instant  y  tell  what  any  one  thinks 
without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  for  60  cento. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  partio* 
ulars.  FREE.  Address  James  Emmons  A  Co., 
Woodstock,  Ohio. 


%  LONG  LOANS! 

Principal  need  nsrer  berepatd 

so  long  as  interest  is  kept  up.  Personal  se¬ 
curity  only  for  interest  Honest  poor  or  men 
of  moderate  means  can  send  Scents  for  particu¬ 
lars,  loan  forms, etc.  Address  T.  Gardleb,  Man¬ 
ager.  Palace  Funding,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sawing  Made  Easy. 

EONAHCH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE 

SE3STT  OUST 

30  35AYSF 

TEST  TRIAL 


For  logging  camps,  wood-yards,  farmers  getting  out 
stove  wood,  and  all  sorts  of  log -cutting— l  t  is  unrivaled. 
Thousands  fold  yearly,  A  boy  of  16  can  saw  logs  fast  and 
easy.  Immense  saving  of  tabor  and  money.  Write 
for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  in  6  brilliant  colors, 
also  brilliantly  illuminated  poster  in  6  colors.  All  free. 
Ag-uts  Wan.^d.  Bti  money  mi de  <ruvMy. 
iftXABCH KFG  CO,,  UU  £06  8tate  St,  Chicago,  XU* 
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TRANSFORMED. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


A  pearly,  sparkling  dew-drop 
In  a  lily’s  cup  so  white, 

Reflecting  golden  sunbeams 
In  the  early  morning  light. 

The  lily  fain  would  cherish, 

But  alas!  for  cloudless  dawn. 

The  bright  sun’s  rays  grew  warmer 
And  the  drop  of  dew  is  gone; 

The  lily  bows  its  head  so  fair, 

But  the  recKless  sunshine  does  not  care. 

A  rose-bud  sweet  and  blushing. 
Unfolding  petals  rare, 

.Exhaling  richest  fragrance 
Upon  the  summer  air; 

A  group  of  laughing  youngsters 
Come  mdely  jostling  by, 

The  slender  stem  is  sundered, 

The  rose  is  left  to  die; 

The  group  pass  out  of  the  garden  gate. 
Nor  think  of  the  rose  bud’s  lonely  fate. 

A  young  and  joyous  maiden, 

With  heart  so  kind  and  true. 

As  fair  as  rose  in  summer, 

As  pure  as  drop  of  dew; 

The  pitiless  death-angel 
His  magic  power  tries. 

And  within  a  white-lined  casket, 

All  cold  and  still  she  lies; 

And  stricken  hearts  above  her  sigh 
That  one  so  .young  and  fair  should  die. 

A  mound  within  the  church  yard, 

A  slab  of  marble  white 
Bears  on  its  face  a  rose-bud 
With  sparkling  petals  bright, 

The  summer  sun  shines  o’er  it. 

And  the ni^ht  dews  gently  fall,' 

Then  the  storm-clouds  darkly  gather 
And  the  snow-wreaths  cover  all ; 

But  summer’s  sun,  or  winter’s  snow 
Are  one  to  her  who  sleeps  below. 


A  world  of  dazzling  beauty, 

A  realm  of  endless  day. 

Where  flowers  never  wither, 

Nor  dew-drops  melt  away, 

Where  all  is  pure  and  holy 
And  angel  faces  shine, 

As  they  gaze  with  joy  enraptured 
On  a  Face  and  Form  divine. 

And  on  that  bright  and  blissful  plain 
The  lovely  maiden  lives  again. 


The  Lily. 


A  lily  of  the  valley 
In  outline  frail  and  dim. 

Leans  from  the  water  over 
A  goblet’s  fragile  rim — 

Pure  as  th^*  prayer  of  childhood, 
Sweet  as  an  evening  hymn. 

The  slender  stalk  is  swinging 
Its  seven  tiny  bells, 

Like  fairy  chorus  singing; 

And  from  the  crystal  cells 
We  fancy— faint  and  tender — 

Aerial  music  swells. 

Amid  the  vexing  problems 
And  codes  of  men  abroad. 

The  tiresome  creeds  and  systems 
Through  which  wre  toil  and  plod, 
How  sweet  and  simple  blossoms 
A  perfect  thought  of  God  l 

— MyrOj  Pollard. 


Christmas  Chimes. 


Chime,  chime,  sweet  Christinas  bells. 

'ridings  glad  your  music  tells, 

Merry  Christmas  rings  for  all 
From  the  snow-wreathed  steeples  tall-; 
Children’s  ej  es  shine  bright  as  stars 
Through  the  cloud-tipped  azure  bars. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  day, 

Holy,  happy  holiday. 


They  Are  All  Gone. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 

They  are  all  gone,  the  children  dear, 

Who  used  to  gather  round  our  hearth. 

The  past  has  echoes,  but  I  hear 
No  more  the  unchecked  flow  of  mirth. 

Our  yard  is  sweet  with  tcent  of  rose, 

That  blushing  wooes  the  sunbeam’s  kiss; 

And  in  the  vale  the  violet 
Bends  ’neath  the  south- wind’s  Boft  caress. 

But  where's  the  little  hand  to  pluck 
The  buds  expanding  in  the  light? 

And  where  the  cheeks  that  used  to  flush 
With  ecstasy  of  pure  delight  1 

I  saw  no  forms  within  the  dell, 

I  heard  no  voices  in  the  air, 

Though  all  day  long  1  sat  beside 
My  window  in  my  rocking-chair. 

So,  when  the  evening  curtains  fell, 

I  rose  and  closed  the  shatters  all; 

The  shadows  with  their  dusky  wings 
Enwrapped  and  chilled  me  like  a  pall. 

Now  here  beside  my  grate  I  sit, 

And  watch  the  burning  embers  glow, 

And  look  in  vain  along  the  wall 
For  shadows,  flitting  to  and  fro. 

The  rays  are  bright,  and  in  their  gleam, 

I  try  my  heart  to  cheat  and  cheer, 

With  memories  sweet,  until  I  feel 
As  if  my  lost  ones  must  be  here. 

Swreet,  long  lost  faces  1  only  seen 
Through  mist  of  tears,  seem  dearer  far. 

Nor  present  pain,  nor  loneliness. 

The  beauty  of  the  past  can  mar. 

Though  now  I  sit  like  one  bereaved, 

Whose  tears  make  damp  the  funeral  pall; 

And  all  my  days  wear  yellow  leaf. 

And  snow-flakes  o  er  my  temples  fall. 

The  hands  we  used  to  clasp  have  dropped 
Our  own  to  guide  still  weaker  hands; 

The  l'eet  v\e  led  so  carefully 
Have  wandered  into  foreign  lands. 

Ah  me !  perchance  ’tis  just  as  well 
Our  paths  ia  later  life  diverge, 

Since  ours  are  nearing  fast  the  sands, 
Where  the  dividing  waters  surge. 

And  husband,  as  the  years  roll  on, 

Each  dearer  to  the  other  grown, 

While  both  are  spared,  not  utterly 
Can  we  be  desolate  and  lone. 

Then  let  us  rise  in  early  dawn, 

The  roses  pluck  for  thee  and  me, 

And  with  a  loving,  trusting  heart 
Wait  happier  eternity. 


Jolin  Alden’s  Farm. 


“You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  Susy,  but 
there  is  something  in  ‘luck’,  and  luck  has 


always  been  against  the  Aldens,”  said  John 
Alden,  despondent,  to  his  sister. 

“How  John?”  Susy  turned  her  round, 
bright  face  attentively  toward  him. 

“Look  at  grandfather  John  Alden  and 
his  sons.”  Why,  their  estate  was  the  richest 
on  the  Ohio  shore.  They  lived  like  Irish 
kings.  I’ve  heard  people  say,  and  except¬ 
ing  father,  they  all  died  penniless.” 

“Grandfather  Alden,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  too  fond  of  horse  racing  and  cards  to 
keep  money  long,  and  his  sons,  excepting 
father,  all  drank,”  said  Susy,  dryly.  “Liv¬ 
ing  like  Irish  kings,  too,  is  not  the  most 
secure  way  of  keeping  a  fortune. 

“Well,  now,  look  at  me,”  continued  John, 
with  a  scowl  on  his  face  unaltered.  “I 
neither  drink  nor  gamble,  nor  care  for  the 
turf,  I’m  nineteen,  and  I’ve  tried  honestly 
to  do  my  duty  in  every  way.” 

“Well  John?” 

“Well”— snappishly— “see  the  difference 
between  me  and  George  Harvey.  At 
school,  study  as  hard  as  I  could,  he  carried 
off  all  the  prizes.  I  was  the  dull  plodder, 
he  was  che  brilliant  scholar,  the  genius. 
When  visitors  came,  I  heard  him  pointed 
out  invariably  as  ‘Harvey,  sir.  A  most 
promising  fellow.  He’ll  make  his  mark  in 
the  world.’  I  was  passed  by  without  a 
word.  When  we  go  into  society  it  is  the 
same  thing.  I  take  the  utmost  pains  to  be 
polite  and  attentive  to  the  girls,  and  Harvey 
laughs  and  quizzes  and  is  positively  rude 
to  t>  em.  Yet  he  is  ‘splendid’  and  ‘fascina¬ 
ting,’  and  the  nicest  girls  are  proud  to  have 
him  for  a  partner,  while  I  am.  endured  on 
sufferance.  There  is  precisely  the  same 
difference  in  business.  In  every  way  he  is 
favored  by  fortune  and  lam  slighted.” 

“I  do  not  see  thrt,  John,”  said  Susy, 
gravely,  “George  has  a  showy,  dashy  man¬ 
ner,  which  commands  attention  to  what¬ 
ever  he  knows.  But  people  soon  find  out 
how  little  that  is.  Even  girls,  in  the  long 
run.” 

“I  hate  in  the  ‘long  run!’”  cried  John, 
impatiently. 

Susy  was  silent.  She  knew  very  well 
that  this  outbreak  was  all  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Laura  Faulk  had  showrn  some 
attention  to  George  the  night  before.  “He 
always  did  care  too  much  for  Laura  Faulk’fr 
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opinion  since  they  went  to  the  primary 
school  together,”  thought  Susy,  indignant¬ 
ly.  “And  as  for  business,”  she  said  aloud, 
“I  do  not  see  that  George  has  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  you  in  position.  You  both  have 
been  left  farms,  both  of  you  are  indepen¬ 
dent,  both  have  the  means  of  making  a 
sure  though  not  a  large  income.” 

“Now  that  shows  just  how  little  you 
know  about  it.  Harvey’s  has  just  the 
same  amount  of  acres  that  mine  does,  it  is 
true.  But  his  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek,  in  rich  alluvial  soil,  mine  on  the 
hillside,  where  nothing  will  grow  but  pine 
trees  and  Jimson  weeds.” 

“II  lloa!  What’s  the  matter,  Jack?” 
said  Squire  Hall,  riding  up  to  the  porch 
on  his  gray  mare. 

“I  was  grumbling  about  my  patch  here, 
to  tell  the  truth.  It  will  tyield  nothing; 
absolutely  nothing.” 

“Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  ^boy. 
Come  out  here  a  bit,”  beckoning  him  mys¬ 
teriously  aside. 

They  whispered  tor  sometime  together, 
and  then  John  came  in,  his  face  flushed, 
his  eyes  glowing. 

“There’s  great  news,  Susy!  Oil  has  been 
discovered  in  the  bottom,  and  a  company 
from  New  York  has  sent  out  inspectors  to 
test  the  property  on  either  side  of  the  creek, 
among  the  rest  Harvey’s  and  mine.  It 
there  are  any  indications  of  oil  being  there, 
we  can  ask  our  own  prices  for  the  land.” 

“Oh,  John,  I  knew  all  would  go  well 
with  you.” 

The  little  girl’s  face  was  pretty  and  spark¬ 
ling,  and  her  brother  stooped  and  kissed  it 
heartily. 

“The  inspection  is  to  be  made  to-morrow, 
and  then  I'm  made  or  lost  for  life,  If  only 
luck  is  not  against  me!’’ 

“God  will  be  for  you  in  any  case,  John,” 
said  Susy,  gently. 

But  “luck”  to  John  Alden  which  came  in 
good  fortune  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  even 
praise,  was  a  much  more  real  thing  than 
the  unseen  power  which  his  sister  worship¬ 
ed  so  faithfully. 

He  rose  the  next  morning  with  a  haggard 
face,  which  showed  that  he  slept  but  little. 

“To-day,”  he  said  to  Susy,  “it  will  be  all 
settled.  The  inspector  from  New  York 


will  be  here  by  10  o'clock.  In  an  hour  he 
can  tell  if  there  is  any  oil  on  the  land.  He 
is  an  expert,  you  understand.  If  there  is 
any  I  will  sell,  and  build  a  house  like  Squire 
Peter’s,  only  larger.  And  then,  Susy — 
who  knows! — I  might  marry.  I  am  as  old 
as  Ben  Scott.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.” 

She  could  not  bear  to  discourage  him  by 
a  hint  of  defeat.  He  watched  nervously 
by  the  door  for  the  men  to  appear,  and 
when  he  saw  them  coming — the  New  York 
expert,  one  or  two  of  the  proposed  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  new  company,  and  Squire 
Peters  himself — he  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
hurried  down  the  road  to  meet  them. 

Even  Susy’s  heart  throbbed  fast.  She 
told  herself  in  vain  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  life  and  death;  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
own  fate  as  well  as  John’s  depended  on  a 
few  words  to  be  spoken  in  the  coining  half 
hour. 

The  hour  passed.  She  had  seen  the 
groups  of  men  passing  from  point  to  [joint 
of  the  farm,  until  they  turned  to  the  right 
of  a  big  red  barn,  and  disappeared  in  the 
corn  patch.  After  that  they  were  lost  to 
sight. 

Noon  came!  One  o’clock!  The  dinner 
was  ready,  but  she  dared  not  sound  the 
horn.  The  inspection  was  no  doubt  success¬ 
ful,  and  they  were  now  chaffering  for  the 
sale  of  the  farm.  Would  they  give  the 
money  in  cash?  Hundreds — thousands — 
a  million?  Susy’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  price  of  oil  or  oil  lands  was  very  un¬ 
settled. 

Two  o’clock  came  at  last,  and  the  dinner, 
do  what  she  would,  was  dried  to  a  crisp. 
Just  as  the  clock  struck,  Squire  Peters  and 
the  stranger  from  New  York  rode  past  the 
door.  Susy  could  not  help  listening  intent¬ 
ly  for  any  chance  words  she  might  hear. 

“The  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,” 
said  the  squire,  “is  worthless,  perfectly 
worthless.” 

Think  so,  eh?  Now  near  New  York  a 
man  would  make  it  pay  gold  to  the  foot,’’ 
looking  with  half- shut  eyes  down  to  the 
ground 

“How?” 

“Berries.  Finest  variety  of  berries;’’ and 
with  that  they  passed  out  of  sight. 
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Still  John  did  not  come  in.  At  last  Susy 
put  on  her  sun-bonnet  and  went  through 
the  garden,  the  truck-patch,  the  woods,  in 
in  search  of  him. 

She  found  him,  after  a  long  search, 
among  the  hay  mows,  lying  on  his  face, 
his  head  covered  with  his  arms. 

*‘Oh,  John,  what  is  it?” 

He  would  not  answer  for  a  while.  Then 
he  raised  his  head.  “It’s  my  luck,”  he  said 
savagely,  with  an  oath  such  as  never  crossed 
his  lips  before.  “There  will  be  a  full  yield 
©n  George  Harvey’s  farm,  and  on  mine — ” 

“On  yours!”  breathlessly. 

“Not  a  drop.  Now  let  me  alone!  I  want 
no  pity;”  and  he  stalked  away  into  the 
woods. 

But  every  cup,  no  matter  how  bitter,  is 
drained  at  last.  Months  passed  by,  George 
Harvey  received  from  the  company  a  sum 
for  his  land  which  to  his  neighbor  appeared 
a  princely  fortune.  Derricks  and  mills 
were  built.  The  oil  poured  out  like  water. 
A  branch  railroad  was  built  from  the  city 
to  the  “Harvey  Mills.” 

Harvey  himself  bade  the  village  good-bye, 
and  went  to  one  of  the  eastern  cities  to 
live.  Reports  came  back  of  his  lavish 
extravagance,  of  Parisian  clothes,  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  blooded  horses. 

“Harvey  lives  like  ajarince,”  people  said 
to  John  Alden.  “He  does  credit  to  his 
native  town.” 

If  there  was  no  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun  meant,  John  fancied  it.  As  for 
himself,  he  was  in  a  morbid  sullen  despair 
for  about  a  year.  Nobody  would  buy  his 
land,  except  for  oil.  It  was  an  elephant  on 
his  bands. 

At  last,  being  young  and  hopeful,  and 
with  Susy  to  urge  him  on,  he  determined 
to  make  use  of  his  elephant. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jack?” 
queried  Squire  Peters.  “Digging  up  your 
sheep  walk  ?” 

“Yes ;  berries,”  was  Jack’s  crusty  answer. 

Four  years  later  Squire  Peters  was  es¬ 
corting  a  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  West, 
about  the  neighborhood. 

“Here  is  the  famous  ‘Harvey  Mill,’”  he 
said,  “which  ran  out  in  three  years,  or  but 
little  more.  Company  broke  up — terrible 
smash.  The  young  fellow  to  whom  the 


land  belonged,  too, — that  was  a  worse 
wreck  than  one  of  mere  capital.  Very 
promising  lad  ;  a  little  frothy,  superficial, 
to  be  sure.  But  he  shared  the  fate  of  many 
to  whom  the  oil  fever  brought  sudden 
fortune.  Unexpected  success  seemed  to  go 
to  his  brain  and  made  him  heady.  He  took 
to  extravagant  dressing  at  first,  then  card 
playing,  and  at  last  the  bottle.  You  may 
see  him  hanging  round  the  tavern  door,  a 
poor,  penniless  sot.” 

They  passed  down  the  road,  still  talking 
of  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  oil  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  slow-going,  steady  farmers, 
when  the  stranger  stopped  suddenly. 

“Aha!  This  looks  like  enterprise!  Whose 
work  is  this?” 

.“Now,  that,”  said  the  squire,  striking 
his  chin  complacently,  “that  is  a  specimen 
of  what  a  different  stamp  of  a  young  man 
from  poor  George  Harvey  can  do.  A  mis¬ 
erable  stone  patch  of  a  hillside,  which  had 
the  luck  to  belong  to  a  young  man  named 
Alden.  He  had  the  idea  of  raising  fine 
fruit;, bought  the  finest  varieties  of  berries, 
spared  no  expense  in  manuring  his  ground 
or  advertising  his  crops.  Now,  sir,  he  has 
doubled  his  land,  and  commands  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  Western  cities.  Some  men  are 
born  to  an  inheritance  of  luck.” 

“Or  of  common  sense.  Married?” 

“No.  Lives  with  his  sister,  as  nice  a  little 
girl  as  the  country  side  would  yield.  But 

should  not  wonder  if  the  young  fellow 
would  marry  some  of  these  days.  There’s 
a  certain  young  lady  in  the  next  town  that 
any  man  might  be  proud  to  marry;  but  no 
matter  about  that.  This  piece  of  work  before 
you  is  not  the  result  of  luck — as  you  see — 
but  of  downright  labor  and  skill.  And  the 
whole  town  is  benefited  by  the  young  man’s 
enterprise  and  success.” 


A  Chinese  Funeral  in  California. 

BY  T.  S.  PRICE. 


A  Chinese  funeral  is,  at  any  time,  a 
grand  thing  in  California,  and  more  espec¬ 
ially  is  this  true  if  the  deceased  has  been  a 
person  of  rank,  or  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Order  of  Masons. 

The  writer,  in  company  with  three  other 
members  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  city 
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press,  attended  the  burial  of  a  noted  dig¬ 
nitary,  a  few  days  since.  The  funeral 
train  consisted  of  the  hearse,  band  carriages 
for  the  Chinese  musicians,  and  some  two 
hundred  Chinamen  in  pairs,  with  a  few 
persons  of  various  nationalities,  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  music,  to  the  ear  of  the 
average  American  critic,  could  not  be  said 
to  be  of  the  highest  order,  yet  had  some¬ 
thing  of  concord  or  even  hormony  in  it. 
All  the  Chinese  members  of  the  cortege 
wore  badges  of  Masonic  mourning,  and  the 
officers  were  dressed  in  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  banners 
were  borne  aloft,  on  which  were  inscribed 
numberless  Chinese  hieroglyphics.  One 
man  scattered  little  slips  of  punched 
paper,  continuously,  from  the  town  to  the 
Chinese  cemetery,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
On  arriving  at  the  grave,  the  corpse  was 
immediately  lowered  into  the  vault,  which 
vault  was  probably  not  exceeding  thirty 
inches  in  depth.  A  chicken  was  then 
placed  upon  the  coffin  at  one  end,  and  a 
bucket  of  food  at  the  other.  Dirt  was  then 
piled  around  the  fowl  until  all  was  covered 
but  its  head,  when  its  throat  wTas  cut,  and 
the  grave  filled.  The  banners  that  were 
brought  were  erected  around  the  grave, 
and  hundreds  of  little  wax  candles  lighted 
and  left  to  burn  around  the  resting-place  of 
the  dead.  Food  was  furnished  in  quantity, 
including  fowls  and  a  finely  roasted  pig 
weighing  some  seventy-five  pounds.  All 
the  eatables,  except  the  fowls  and  pig,  were 
scattered  around  the  grave  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  departed.  The  roasts  were, 
however,  devoured  by  the  Celestials  on 
their  way  homeward,  where  they  again 
enter  their  daily  vocations  as  before,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  had  passed  away. 

Fashion  in  Flowers. 


We  would  regard  it  as  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  floriculture  if  the  alternate  rush¬ 
ing  from  monstrous  double  flowers  to  plain, 
single  ones  could  be  done  away  with.  Most 
people  do  not  like  the  extremes  in  either 
direction.  As  many  or  most  of  our  fashions 
in  flowers  come  from  England,  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication  to  the  Garden  will  in¬ 


dicate  to  us  the  probable  golden  mean  of 
the  future:  “There  is  always  a  tendency  to 
jump  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and 
we  see  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  dahl¬ 
ias,  which  afford  as  great  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  double  and  single  forms  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  But  a  little  time  ago 
a  single  dahlia  was  a  rarity;  now  they  are 
the  popular  flowers  of  the  day,  and  perhaps,, 
by  an  easy  transition,  we  shall  presently 
come  to  find  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
semi-double  forms.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  amongst  -the  flowers  of  the 
future,  and  that,  as  effective  garden  flowers, 
they  will  stand  far  ahead  of  both  doubles 
and  singles.  Some  time  since  a  friend 
brought  me  a  large-flowered  dahlia,  agiow¬ 
ing  orange-scarlet,  having  three  rows  of 
petals.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  more  striking;  I  certainly  never  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  anything  so  brilliant 
amongst  double  dahlias  as  this  semi-double 
variety.  I  would  earnestly  beg  of  raisers 
of  double  dahlias  to  give  the  flower-loving 
public  the  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the 
merit  of  the  semi-double,  large-flowered 
varieties.  Many  a  fine  sort  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  been  cast  away  because  it  so  nearly 
approached  the  typical  form,  but  now  that 
the  single  kinds  are  so  much  thought  of 
the  semi- doubles  would  stand  a  good  chance 
of  getting  a  trial  as  decorative  kinds.” 

Puns. 

BY  W.  B.  DERRICK- 


A  solid,  pungent  pun, 

Is  enjoyed  by  every  one; 

But  a  poor  pun  is  a  punishment  indeed. 
Puns  should  dazzle  and  delight. 
And  be  ever  sparkling,  bright, 

Like  the  sparks  that  sparkle  on  the  spark- 
er’s  weed. 

It  is  wise  to  make  the  least  money  and 
the  least  labor  accomplish  the  greatest 
amount  of  good,  but  it  is  unwise  to  regard 
necessary  labor  as  a  burden,  and  necessary 
expenditures  as  a  waste. 

Being  Truthful.  Never  complain  that  people  do 
not  believe  your  words,  but  compel  them  to  believe 
you  by  always  speaking  the  truth,  and  by  avoiding  to 
speak  much  of  strange  and  great  things,  even  though 
they  be  true. 
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Every  Woman  lier  own  Seed 
Grower. 


Thosf4  who  d  :>  not  know  how  seeds  should 
be  sown  and  saved  to  give  satisfaction 
Should  .listen  to  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  She 
is  an  experienced  gardener  and  knows  how 
It  should  be  done: 

“Mrs  Sparrowg-ass,”  said  I,  “let  us  have 
Some  nuts  and  apples,  and  a  pitcher  of 
Binghamton  cider;  we  have  a  good  cheerful 
fire  to-night,  and  why  should  we  not  enjoy 
to?” 

When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  returned  from 
.giving  directions  about  the  fruit  and  cider, 
She  brought  with  her  a  square,  paper  box 
€ull  of  seeds.  To  get  good  garden  seeds  is 
&n  important  thing  in  the  country.  If  you 
depend  upon  an  agricultural  warehouse 
you  may  be  disappointed.  The  way  to  do 
Is,  to  select  the  best  specimens  from  your 
Own  raising:  then  you  are  sure  they  are 
afresh,  at  least.  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  opened 
the  box.  First  she  took  out  a  package  of 
Seeds,  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper — then 
(She  took  out  another  package  tied  up  in 
fjbrown  paper — then  she  drew  forth  a  bun¬ 
dle  that  was  pinned  up — then  another  that 
was  taped  up- -then  another  twisted  up — 
then  out  came  a  bursted  package  of  water¬ 
-melon  seeds — then  a  withered  ear  of  corn 
— then  another  package  of  watermelon 
Seeds  from  another  melon — then  a  handful 
rjf  split  okra  pods — then  handsful  of  beans, 
$eas,  squash  seeds,  melon  seeds,  cucumber 
4eeds,  sweet  corn,  evergreen  corn,  and 
Other  germs.  Then  another  bursted  paper 
-Of  watermelon  seeds.  There  were  water¬ 
melon  seeds  enough  to  keep  half  the  country 
■supplied  with  this  refreshing  article  of  lux¬ 
ury.  As  the  treasures  were  spread  out  on 
•Che  table,  there  came  over  me  a  feeling 
Giat  reminded  me  of  Christmas  times,  when 
€_he  young  ones  used  to  pant  down  stairs, 
before  dawn,  lamp  in  hand,  to  see  the 
kindly  toy  gifts  of  Santa  Ciaus.  Then  the 
Mental  Gardener,  taking  Anticipation  by 
£he  hand,  went  forth  into  the  future  gar¬ 
den;  peas  sprouted  out  in  round  leaves, 
tomato  put  forth  his  aromatic  spread;  sweet 
Corn  thrust  hig  green  blades  out  of  many 
a.  hillock;  lettuce  threw  up  his  slender 


spoons;  beans  shouldered  their  way  int* 
the  world,  like  ^Encases,  with  the  old  beans 
on  their  backs;  and  watermelon  and  cucum¬ 
ber,  in  voluptuous  play,  sported  over  th* 
beds  like  truant  school-boys. 

“Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight: 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o’er  delicate  white. 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

To  bind  them  all  about  with  tinj  rings.” 

“Now,”  said  I,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  let  us 
arrange  these  in  proper  order;  I  will  mak* 
a  chart  of  the  garden  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  put  everything  down  with  a  date,  to  bs 
planted  in  its  proper  time.”  Mrs.  Sparrow¬ 
grass  said  she  thought  that  an  excellent 
plan.  “Yes,’’  I  replied,  tasting  the  cider, 
“we  will  make  a  garden  to-night  on  paper, 
a  ground  plan,  as  it  were,  and  plant  from 
that;  now,  Mrs.  S,,  read  off  the  different 
packages.”  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  took  up  a 
paper  and  laid  it  aside,  then  another,  and 
laid  it  aside.  “I  think,”  said  she,  as  the 
third  paper  was  placed  upon  the  table  “I  did 
not  w-ite  any  names  on  the  seeds,  but  I 
believe  I  can  tell  them  apart;  these,”  said 
she,  “are  watermelons.”  “Very  well,  what 
next?”  “The  nexr,”  said  Mrs.  S.,  “Is  either 
muskmelon  or  cucumber  seed.”  My  dear,” 
said  I.  “we  want  plenty  of  melons,  for  the 
summer,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  plant  half  an 
acre  of  pickles  by  mistake;  can’t  you  be 
sure  about  the  matter?”  Mrs.  Sparrowgr  is* 
said  she  could  not.  “Well,  then,  lay  the 
paper  down  and  call  off  the  next.”  “The 
next  are  not  radishes,  I  know,”  said  Mrs.  S., 
“they  must  be  summer  cabbages.”  “Are 
you  sure  now,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass?”  said  I, 
getting  a  little  out  of  temper.  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  said  she  was  sure  of  it,  because  cab¬ 
bage  seed  looked  exactly  like  turnip  seed. 
“Did  you  save  turnip  seed  also?”  said  I. 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  replied,  that  she  had 
provided  some,  but  they  must  be  in  another 
paper.  “Then  call  off  the  next;  we  will 
plant  them  for  cabbages,  whether  or  no.” 
“Here  is  a  name,”  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
brightening  up.  “Read  it,”  said  I,  pen  in 
hand.  “Watermelons — not  so  good,”  said 
Mrs.  S.  “Lay  that  paper  with  the  rest  and 
proceed.”  “Com,”  said  Mrs.  Sparrow¬ 
grass,  with  a  smile.  “Variety?”  “Pop,  I 
am  sure.”  “Good,  now  we  begin  to  see 
daylight.”  “Squash,”  said  Mrs.  Sparrow¬ 
grass.  “Winter  or  Summer?”  “Both.” 


rtLny  that  paper  abide,  my  dear.”  “Tomato.” 
“R*  d  or  yellow?’’  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said 
she  had  pinned  up  the  one  and  tied  up  the 
other,  to  distinguish  them,  but  it  was  so 
long  ago,  she  had  forgot  which  was  which. 
“Never  mind,’’  said  I,  “there  is  one  com¬ 
fort,  they  cannot  bear  without  showing 
their  colors.  Now  fur  the  next.”  Mrs. 
Spirowgrass  said  upon  tasting  the  tomato 
seed,  she  was  sure  they  were  bell  peppers. 
44 Very  well,  so  much  is  gained,  we  are 
■ure  of  the  capsicum.  The  next.”  “Beans,” 
said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

There  is  one  kind  of  bean,  in  regard  to 
which  I  have  a  preju  lice.  I  allude  to  the 
asparagus  bean,  asoitof  long  winded  es¬ 
culent,  inclined  to  be  prolific  in  springs.  It 
does  not  ciimb  very  high  on  the  pole,  but 
crops  out  in  an  abundance  of  pods,  usually 
not  shorter  than  a  bill  of  extras,  after  a 
contract;  and  although  in  eresting  as  a  cu¬ 
rious  vegetable,  still  not  exactly  the  bean 
likely  to  be  highly  commended  by  your 
city  guests,  when  served  up  to  them  at 
table.  When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  as  to  the  paitiiular  species 
of  bean  referred  to,  answered,  “Limas,”  I 
felt  relief  at  once.  “Put  the  Limas  to  the 
right  with  the  sheep,  Mrs.  S.,  and  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  seeds  sweep  them  in  the 
refuse  basket.  I  will  add  another  stick  to 
the  fire,  pare  an  apple  for  you,  and  an  apple 

for  me,  light  a  cigar,  and  be  comfortable. 
What  is  the  use  of  fretting  about  a  few 
seeds  more  or  hss?  But,  next  year,  we 
will  mark  all  the  packages  with  ncnues.  to 
prevent  mistakes,  won’t  we,  Mrs.  Spaarow- 
graos?” 


Luck  for  Marriage. 


Pat  rick  and  Biddy  were  engaged, 

And  the  time  set  to  be  married; 

But  Biddy  flirted,  and  Pat  got  mad, 

And  so  the  plan  miscarried. 

Then  Biddy  soothed  her  wounded  heart. 
And  was  to  Michael  wed; 

Michael  fell  down  between  two  cars, 

And  home  was  carried  dead. 

“That  was  a  lucky  ’scape”  said  Pat, 

“Fur  if  I’d  married  Biddy 

I  would  have  been  in  Michael’s  place, 
And  she’d  have  been  my  widdy,” 


Friendship  and  Business. 

BY  M.  D.  DUMBELL. 


Almost  invariably  I  agree  with  what  you 
publish  in  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  but 
this  does  not  include  wliat  is  said  by  your 
correspondents.  But  in  the  September 
number  there  is  something  with  which  I 
take  direct  issue.  You  say  “there  is  no 
friendship  in  business.”  Now,  1  maintain 
it  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  whether  there  is  “friendship” 
in  business  or  not.  Let  me  illustrate  a 
point  or  two.  You  are  a  seedsman  and  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Agricultural  journals  and 
others  that  you  sell  “reliable  seeds  at  hon¬ 
est  prices.”  The  people  see  this  and  think 
you  speak  like  a  reliable  and  honest  man. 
They  give  you  a  trial  and  send  you  an  or¬ 
der;  the  seeds  all  produce  good  plants,, 
some  of  them  first  rate,  and  your  customers 
are  all  well  pleased. 

Another  year  they  send  you  a  larger  or¬ 
der,  and  not  only  that,  they  influence  their 
friends  to  do  likewise;  it  is  the  same  as  the 
year  before,  only  in  some  cases  the  seeds 
are  better;  your  customers  all  feel  “friend¬ 
ly”  towards  you.  You  may  say  there  is  no 
“friendship”  in  this,  your  customers  get, 
value  received.  Let  us  take  a  look  on  the 
other  side.  Here  is  another  seedsman;  he 
like  yourself  advertises  extensively;  he  says 
his  seeds  are  the  best  and  as  cheap  as  any; 
he  warrants  them  to  be  all  he  says  they  are; 
he  gives  liberal  premiums,  and  altogether 
he  tells  the  people  they  cannot  do  so  well 
elsewhere.  The  people  see  this  also,  and 
some  send  him  orders;  the  seed  proves 
to  be  very  poor,  and  half  of  it  does  not 
grow;  the  other  half  produces  poor  or 
worthless  plants,  and  not  a  first  class  vege¬ 
table  in  the  whole  collection,  and  the  whole 
may  be  classed  as  a  failure. 

The  customers  of  this  man  are  angry,  and 
denounce  him  as  a  liar,  cheat  and  a  hum¬ 
bug.  I  think  you  will  say  there  is  no 
“friendship”  in  those  three  names.  You 
might  just  as  well  say  there  is  no  enmity  in 
business,  as  to  say  “there  is  no  friendship 
in  business.”  There  is  both.  Nothing  is 
so  hard  to  make  as  friendship,  nothing  so 
hard  to  keep,  nothing  so  easily  broken. 
Enmity  you  can  have  without  any  effort  of 
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your  own  and  plenty  of  it.  The  writer  of 
this  is  in  business,  “and  knows  how  it  is 
himself,”  and  has  had  plenty  of  experience 
and  knows  well  what  he  is  talking  about. 
If  you  think  it  does  not  pay  you  to  give  any 
of  your  magazines  away,  don’t  do  it.  I 
would  not,  as  the  old  sententious  saying 
goes,  “business  is  business.”  The  magazine 
is  good  enough  and  cheap  enough,  and  I 
think  worthy  to  stand  onits  own  merits. 
I  wish  it  every  success. 

Note.  We  sincerely  hope  we  have  a  few 
friends  among  our  patrons  and  customers, 
and  must  admit  that  a  strong  feeling  of 
friendship  pervades  our  extensive  business 
correspondence  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
makes  what  would  otherwise  be  a  perplex¬ 
ing  task,  a  very  pleasant  pastime.  We 
really  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  we 
believed  we  admitted  no  friendship  in  our 
business,  but  simply  that  our  friends  must 
not  expect  us  to  keep  watch  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  retain  this  name  and  that 
name,  because  they  are  friends.  Our  rule 
is  to  drop  all  names  when  time  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  marked  has  expired,  and  we  simply 
wished  our  best  friends  to  understand  that 
in  employing  others  to  write  up  the  wrap¬ 
pers  such  instructions  are  given,  so  their 
names  are  as  likely  to  be  dropped  as  any, 
and  it  is  their  duty,  if  they  wish  to  receive 
the  magazine,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  on 
the  list. 


The  Government  Seed  Store. 


The  following  facts  and  figures  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  from  its  Washington  correspondent, 
and  serves  to  show  how  Uncle  Sam  tries 
-to  help  along  the  seed  business  of  America: 

The  seed  business  began  small,  but  last 
year  $75,000  was  voted  for  its  support  and 
this  year  $100,000  is  set  aside  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Formerly  the  business  was  done  in 
the  basement  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  two  years  ago  a  spacious  building 
was  erected  for  that  purpose,  which  also 
now  shelters  the  Civil  Service  Commisson, 
so  that  the  applicants  for  office  have  as  a 
soft  monotone  to  the  drudgery  of  their  ex¬ 
amination  papers,  the  gentle  rattle  of  peas 
on  the  floor  below. 


— - : .  '  :xr 

I  went  down  there  the  other  day  to  find 
160  women  and  58  men  busily  employed  in 
putting  up  the  seed.  The  men  get  $1.50  a 
day  and  the  women  $1.25.  Mr.  Longley, 
the  chief,  with  a  manner  worthy  of  an  En¬ 
glish  Bishop,  presides.  Every  year  he  buys 
tons  of  seeds.  Some  come  from  abroad;  the 
greater  part  are  grown  in  this  country.  He 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  varie¬ 
ties,  tried  by  the  department  gardener,  and 
if  a  success,  sent  out.  Two-thirds  of  tire 
appropriation  he  spends  in  seeds,  the  rest 
in  putting  them  up.  Half  the  women  paste 
together  stiff  paper  envelopes  for  the  small¬ 
er  kinds,  and  others  sew  cotton  bags  for 
the  farm  seeds.  Then  boys  with  different 
sized  scoops  fill  them,  and  at  long  tables 
other  women  gum  the  envelope  flap,  or 
with  quick  stitches  sew  the  bags.  Then 
they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  like  a  small  grist 
mill,  waiting  to  be  sent  away.  This  work 
is  going  on  all  the  year.  Now  the  winter 
wheat  is  being  prepared,  to  be  followed  by 
the  cotton  seed  for  the  South. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quantities 
sent  out.  During  the  year  just  over,  Mr. 
Longley  has  mailed  3,622,738  packages,  all 
going  free.  Of  these  2,912,730  are  given  to 
the  Congressmen,  although  by  law  they 
are  only  entitled  to  two-thirds.  Then  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  a  crop  corre¬ 
spondent  in  every  county  and  a  general  one 
in  each  state.  The  former  got  395,905  pack¬ 
ages,  the  latter  72,450  while  miscellaneous 
applicants  received  279.653.  And  so  per¬ 
fect  is  the  system  that  great  books  are  kept 
wherein  each  recipient  and  what  he  gets 
are  set  down.  The  seeds  are  of  all  sorts, 
from  field  com  and  potatoes  to  the  rarest 
flowers.  Peas,  beans,  corn  and  potatoes 
are  put  up  in  quart  sacks,  and  the  flower 
seeds  in  tiny  envelopes.  The  list  includes 
over  fifty  kinds,  while  of  vegetables  there 
are  128  varieties,  and  of  flowers  131;  Last 
year  2,351,835  lots  of  vegetable  and  563,638 
of  flower  seeds  were  distributed,  turnips 
ranking  next,  with  425,858,  wheat  66,290, 
tobacco  114,671,  potatoes  12,229,  sorghum 
34,359,  while  of  the  poor,  despised  sunflower 
565  packages  were  given  away.  The  flow¬ 
ers  catch  the  feminine  constituent,  and 
are.  therefore,  in  great  demand  among  the 
members.  Under  the  proclamation  by 
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which  the  distribution  is  made,  it  is  stated 
that  the  “object  of  this  distribution  is  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
by  introducing  into  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  such  new  and  valuable  prod¬ 
ucts  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  each.”  Just  how  this  applies  to 
lilies  of  the  valley,  for  instance,  I  have 
never  found  out;  but  the  “women  folks” 
whose  gardens  bloom  from  year  to  year  as 
a  result  of  their  member’s  sagacious 
thoughtfulness,  need  never  fear  that  the 
supply  will  be  diminished. 


Thoroughbred  Seed. 


In  relation  to  the  importance  of  employ¬ 
ing  what  is  termed  Thoroughbred  Seed,  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  states  that 
David  Wentzal  of  Salem,  Mass.,  sowed  on 
most  of  his  two  acres  of  enriched  onion 
ground  the  best  quality  of  “thoroughbred” 
seed;  a  portion  of  the  rest  with  seed  from 
a  neighbor,  and  the  remainder  was  bought 
at  a  seed  store  and  was  probably  a  fair  av¬ 
erage  and  came  up  equally  well.  The  thor¬ 
oughbred  seed  gave  scarcely  an  imperfect 
Onion,  and  the  crop  was  very  large.  The 
seed  from  the  neighbor  produced  onions  ten 
days  later,  less  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
valued  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  first. 
The  onions  from  that  obtained  at  the  store 
were  still  later,  fewer  and  poorer,  and  val¬ 
ued  at  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  first. 

The  above  simply  shows  that  some  seeds¬ 
men  are  too  careless  about  the  origin  of 
their  seed  stock.  When  an  agent  for  some 
English  seed  firm  comes  along  and  offers 
them  a  stock  at  one-half  the  cost  at  which 
they  could  produce  first  class  thoroughbred 
seeds,  the  temptation  is  too  great  for  them 
to  decline  and  their  customers  are  served 
in  consequence  with  a  stock  about  which 
the  seller  knows  absolutely  nothing.  Seeds¬ 
men  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  thorough¬ 
bred  seeds  and  we  know  there  are  some 
who  can  and  do. 


Roses  for  Windows. 


early  in  the  season,  the  plants  will  have 
ample  time  to  ripen  their  wood  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather  sets  in.  Should  they  take  & 
rest  during  early  summer  and  form  their 
growth  only  in  late  autumn,  the  show  of 
bloom  will  in  consequence  be  meager. 

There  are  two  systems  in  use;  one  is  to; 
pot  the  plants  into  five  or  six  inch  size* 
using  light,  turfy  rich  soil,  with  good  drain¬ 
age,  and  then  sink  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  in 
the  ground.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  soil 
with  a  rich  mulch  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  water  frequently.  An  occasional  dose* 
of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  soap-suds  from 
the  kitchen,  will  stimulate  the  growth. 
They  may  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the 
ground  freezes;  then  prune  back  the  strong¬ 
est  shoots  and  remove  in-doors. 

The  other  system  is  that  of  planting  the 
Roses  in  the  open  ground  early  in  summer, 
allowing  them  to  remain  there  until  late 
autumn;  then  carefully  lift  the  pot.  In 
this  case  the  plants  necessarily  receive  a 
check  which  may  or  may  not  injure  them 
for  forcing  purposes,  depending  altogether 
upon  the  care  bestowed.  For  the  novice, 
the  former  plan  would,  perhaps  prove  pref¬ 
erable.  People  who  love  flowers  generally 
succeed  with  them,  because  they  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  water  at  the  right  time,  to 
keep  off  all  injurious  insects,  and  to  give  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  on  suitable  days. — Josiah 
Hoopes ,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Christmas  &  New  Year  Hidden  Name  Cards  254 
50  Embossed  Chromos  10c.  Nassau  Card  Co., 

Nassau,  N.  Y.. 


Send  25c  for  the  Great  German  System  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

$10  per  Pair*. 

_  _  20  per  cent  off  on 
F.  Miller ,  Justus ,  Pa w. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

\g  early  orders.  Oeo.  F.  1 


AND  NOT 

iMitjaWKAg  OUT 
m  a'%  u  by  watchmakers.  1  y  ma512^c.  C:rcrla-H 
w  £»  'LD  tree.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co..  33  Dey  St..  N. 


Y 


H 

3-lyr 


AND 


PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen¬ 
ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts,, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc* 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem.  O. 
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Embossed  and  Hidden  Name  Cards  with  Ele¬ 
gant  prize  10c.,  10  pks.  $1.  Blakeslee  &  Co., 

North  Haven,  Conn. 


Roses  require  a  season  of  rest  some  time; 
they  cannot  be  forced  continuously  the 
year  around.  If  we  secure  a  good  growth 
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CARDS,  all  Hidden  Name  and  New  Embossed 
Chromos,  10  cts.  Agents  make  money.  Elegant 
Book  of  samples  25c.  CLINTON  &  CO., 

North  Haven,  Conn, 
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Experimental  Seed  Growing. 

The  following  curious  facts  given  by  Dr. 
Sturtevant,  director  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  will  no  doubt 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers:  The 
relation  of  the  position  of  the  seed  upon 
the  plant  is  an  important  one.  The  State¬ 
ments  of  two  years'  results  at  the  Station 
in  favor  of  the  terminal  kernels  of  the 
Corn-ear  have  excited  much  interest,  as 
also  the  results  of  last  year  in  favor  of  the 
terminal  eyes  of  the  Potato.  We  have 
results  in  vegetation  which  illustrate  the 
same  point.  Thus,  in  the  Parsnip,  seeds 
from  the  central  head  vegetated  forty-two 
per  cent.,  and  seeds  from  the  lower  branches 
f  ixty-two  per  cent,  in  one  case,  and  in  the 
Other  case  twenty -three  per  cent,  from  the 
terminal,  and  forty-seven  per  cent,  from 
the  lower  stems. 

In  the  Parsnip,  the  seeds  gathered  green 
vegetated  poorer  than  those  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  head  gathered  ripe.  Thus  in  the  Long 
Hollow  Crown  variety,  seeds  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  head  gathered  green  vegetated  thirty- 
ieven  per  cent. 

In  the  Beet,  the  first  ripe  seed  vegetated 
foest  in  four  cases,  and  poorest  in  two  cases 
Out  of  six.  In  the  Carrot,  the  first  ripe 
igeed  vegetated  best  in  one  case,  the  latest 
4n  one  case,  and  the  same  in  two  cases  out 
Of  four.  Expressing  these  facts  in  percent¬ 
ages;  the  first  ripe  seed  vegetated  about 
twice  as  well  as  the  last  ripe  seed.  In  the 
Onion,  the  last  ripe  seed  vegetated  better 
$n  every  case  of  four,  and  vegetated  earlier 
In  three  out  of  four  cases.  Green  seed  vege¬ 
tated  better  than  ripe  seed  in  one  case,  and 
fio  better  in  one  case  out  of  the  trials.  In 
(Spinach,  the  first  ripe  seed  vegetated  better 
tneveiy  case,  earlier  in  three  cases,  on  the 
$ame  day  in  two  cases,  and  later  in  one 
Case  out  of  the  six  varieties, 

In  the  Pea,  the  seed  from  the  earliest 
pods  vegetated  slightly  better  than  those 
from  the  latest  pods.  In  radishes  there 
Was  no  differences  in  per  cent,  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  between  the  first  and  last  ripe  seed, 
while  in  the  tomato  the  last  ripe  seed  vege¬ 
tated  slightly  better  than  did  the  seed  from 
4 he  first  ripe  fruit. 

In  the  last  year’s  work  we  found  a  num¬ 


ber  of  indications  that  immature  seed  pro¬ 
duced  earlier  crops  than  ripe  seed,  and  this 
year  a  number  of  experiments  of  this  char¬ 
acter  were  tried,  the  importance  of  which 
will  be  at  once  evident.  Thus  in  Cook’s 
Favorite  tomato,  grown  from  unripe  seed 
ripened  their  fruit  on  August  1st,  while 
plants  grown  from  ripe  seed  ripened  their 
fruit  August  15th  to  18th.  In  the  cabbage, 
seeds  of  the  Winnigstadt  variety,  gathered 
before  ripeness  furnished  plants  [which 
were  at  edible  maturity  on  July  29lli,  while 
ripe  seed  were  at  edible  maturity  from 
August  3d,  to  6th;  the  green  seeds  furnish¬ 
ing  heads  six  and  one-half  indies  in  di¬ 
ameter,  while  the  ripe  seed  furnished  heads 
four  and  one-half  to  four  and  three-fourth 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  Lettuce,  All  the  Year  Round  variety, 
gi  een  and  ripe  seeds  yielded  crop  about  th# 
same  date,  as  also  was  the  case  with  the 
Bath  Cos  and  Prize  Head.  In  the  Early 
Lon^  Scarlet  Short-top  radish,  seeds  gather¬ 
ed  green  furnished  edible  roots  on  June 
24th,  while  those  gathered  ripe  came  in  on 
June  8 Eh.  In  Ferry’s  Perpetual  Market 
the  ripe  and  green  seeds  furnished  crop 
the  same  date.  In  Peas  the  Blue  Peter 
variety  was  at  edible  maturity  June  24th 
for  both  ripe  and  green  seed.  In  the 
Eugen  a,  the  ripe  seed  furnished  crop  on 
July  1st,  and  the  green  seed  July  3d, 
William  the  First,  picked  at  edible  maturity, 
furnished  crop  June  5th,  picked  just  afbr 
edible  maturity  furnished  crop  June  9,  and 
became  ripe  June  16.  All  our  plants,  howev¬ 
er,  with  reference  to  this  subject  have  not 
yet  reached  edible  maturity,  and  these  re¬ 
sults  as  here  given  must  be  considered  sim¬ 
ply  as  selections  from  our  plants  in  progress. 


Changing  Seeds. 


It  is  quite  a  commonly  expressed  idea 
that  if  farm  and  garden  seeds  be  contin¬ 
ually  propagated  for  many  years  in  one  lo¬ 
cality  that  they  will  degenerate  or  “run 
out,”  and  planters  are  frequently  advised  t# 
procure  new  seed  from  a  distance  in  order 
to  counteract  or  prevent  this  tendency. 
This  is  certainly  a  subject  which  will  be^r 
more  experimenting,  for  before  we  can 


profit  by  such  changes  with  certainty  it 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  it 
will  uniformly  benefit  the  ciop,  or  under 
what  particular  conditions  and  for  what 
reasons  such  benefits  will  accrue.  As  prac¬ 
tical  men  we  are  after  facts  rather  than  the 
philosophy  of  things.  If  we  can  find  out 
the  conditions  required  for  certain  things, 
we  will  let  the  professors  tell  the  reasons 
for  it.  Our  opinion,  founded  upon  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments,  is  that  farm  seeds 
will  retain  their  qualities  in  a  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  which  is  compteiely  adapted  to  them, 
but  rapidly  deteriorate  when  perpetuated 
in  an  uncongenial  spot,  In  support  of  this 
we  note  also  the  experience  of  a  Dutchess 
County  farmer  as  reported  in  one  of  our 
exchanges.  He  says,  “the  soil  and  climate 
where  lam  is  well  adapted  to  c*.rn — “nat- 
Rial”  for  it,  as  we  are  apt  tax  say,  as  any  in 
©ur  latitude.  All  the  varieties  improve 
htre,  as  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  cL- 
mate.  For  wheat  our  soil  is  not  so  ^‘nat¬ 
ural.  ”  The  old  Red  Mediterranean 
was  the  only  kind  that  impro\ed  here, 
and  even  of  that  I  got  the  best  crop  from 
feed  sent  me  from  Geneva.  We  get  good 
crepe  of  wheat  only  by  careful  culture,  and 
I  think  we  had  better  change  after  more  or 
less  of  an  interval,  My  neighbors  on  the 
hills  who  raise  some  spring  wheat  must  get 
their  seed  from  another  soil  and  climate. 
Our  most  observing  farmers  are  accustom*  d 
to  go  up  on  the  hills  for  ilieir  seed  oats,  but 
the  lull  farmers  never  come  here  for  their 
feed  oats.  It  is  not  simply  a  change  that 
they  want,  but  a  change  from  a  locality 
well  adapted  to  them  to  one  less  congenial, 
In  raising  com,  we  never,  in  this  part  of  the 
ftate,  make  any  improvement  in  our  crop 
by  bringing  our  seed  front  another  district, 
unless  simply  to  get  a  better  variety.  Our 
com  does  not  degenerate.  I  have  planted 
the  same  kind  of  com  on  my  farm  for  thir¬ 
ty-five  years,  and  no  other  kind,  except  oc¬ 
casionally  for  comparison.  1  have  guarded 
the  purity  of  the  seed  by  (twice  in  this  time) 
planting  the  seed  from  a  single  stalk  by  it- 
felf  and  taking  all  my  seed  from  the  product. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  prolific  variety  to  be 
found,  but  in  the  certainty  of  its  ripening 
and  curing,  and  the  excellent  product,  it 
seems  by  common  consent  here  to  be  well 


adapted  to  this  district.  It  has  improved! 
by  continued  propagation,  rather  than  dete¬ 
riorated.” 

We  believe  with  this  correspondent  that 
even  a  single  year’s  seeding  in  a  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  perfectly  adapted  to  the  most  complete 
development  of  plant  and  seed  will  give  & 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  product  of 
those  seeds  when  transported  and  planted! 
in  a  locality  which  is  not  so  naturally  adap- 
ed  to  that  particular  crop,  and  that  w© 
should  ever  keep  this  point  in  view  wheift 
changing  or  buying  seeds.  There  is  yeft 
another  variation  equally  as  sure  to  result 
from  the  change  of  climate  in  planting 
seeds,  which  only  need  he  observed  wher© 

earliness  of  product  is  an  object.  Plant# 
continually  propagated  in  a  climate  wher# 
the  season  is  much  longer  than  they  requir© 
gradually  become  later  in  maturing.  So, 
seeds  which  are  desired  tor  very  early  mar¬ 
ket  products,  should,  if  possible,  be  pro 
cured  from  more  northern  localities  thafi 
those  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted. 

We  have  kept  these  points  in  view  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  in  which  we  have  been 
producing  “Puget  Sound”  cabbage  seeda, 
and  we  attribute  much  of  the  superiority 
which  is  universally  acceded  to  this  fa¬ 
mous  brand  to  these  practices.  To  prevent 
the  tendency  to  late  maturity,  which  th© 
long  climate  there  might  induce,  we  fre¬ 
quently  send  seeds  from  our  best  Eastern 
stocks  to  be  re-seeded  and  returned.  NO 
country  in  the  world  is  more  naturally 
adapted  to  the  perfect  development  of  cab* 
bage  heads,  or  seeds,  and  those  grown  and 
seeded  there  carry  their  vigor  with  them 
wherever  they  go  for  one  generation  aft 
least.  To  keep  the  characteristics  of  each 
variety  true  we  grow  our  seed  stock  from 
as  critically  selected  heads  as  possible,  and 
a  combination  of  these  principles  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  our  producing  seeds  which  ar© 
attracting  more  attention  on  account  of 
tlieir  superior  products  than  any  others  in 
the  world. 

"  . . . rtr 

FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits.  Flowers  an& 
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What  Shall  We  Drink? 


I  believe  it  is  now  generally  understood, 
that  mankind,  with  most  animals,  must 
drink  something  for  their  health’s  sake. 

But  what  this  “something”  shall  consist 
of,  is  a  question  that  does  not  yet  seem  to 
havs  been  settled.  In  fact  there  are  almost 
as  many  opinions  in  regard  to  it  as  there 
are  combinations  in  existence,  which  can 
be  called  “drink.” 

That  the  innumerable  number  of  small 
springs,  which  are  scattered  so  plentifully 
Over  our  land,  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
man  as  well  as  beast,  it  seems  to  me  is  self- 
evident;  and  I  believe  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Creator  that  man  should  slake 
bis  thirst  with  their  pure  waters. 

Even  water-drinking  may  be  only  a  habit, 
but  if  so  1  think  we  can  rest  assured  that 
it  is  not  an  evil  one;  and  as  man  has  been 
defined  as  a  “bundle  of  habits,”  it  follows 
that  the  more  good  habits  he  has  the  fewer 
bad  ones  he  can  have. 

Water,  I  believe,  has  more  qualities  to 
recommend  it,  than  any  other  beverage. 
First:  It  is  harmless.  Do  not  now,  let 
your  thoughts  fly  off  in  a  tangent  from  the 
Subject  and  rush  down  the  rapids,  or  dash 
headlong  over  the  horrible  abyss  of  Niagara 
•Or  struggle  with  a  sinking  steamer  on  the 
Storm-riff ed  Atlantic;  or  even  float  away 
with  the  ruins  of  some  pleasant  village  on 
tn  imagined  freshet  in  the  old  Mississippi. 
Other  agents  are  responsible  for  such 
casualties. 

Turn  \  our  attention  if  you  please  to  the 
Simple  use  of  water  as  a  beverage,  while  I 
.point  out  to  you  a  few  more  of  its  virtues. 

Second:  Water  does  not  stimulate.  All 
artificial  drinks  beget  an  everlasting  hank¬ 
ering  and  craving  for  more. 

Third:  Water  does  not  intoxicate.  Most 
artificial  drinks  do,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent;  and  those  which  do  not  are  those 
which  contain  the  most  water. 

Fourth :  Water  begets  not  disease.  Of 
what  other’  drink  can  this  be  as  safely 
asserted? 

Fifth:  Water  is  the  oldest  drink  known. 
For  ages  before  even  tea  or  coffee  were 
^reamed  of,  water  as  an  emblem  of  jturity 


sparkled  as  it  rushed  from  ten  thousand 
flowing  fountains. 

Sixth:  Water  is  the  cheapest  drink. 
Could  all  the  wealth  this  world  affords  be 
once  expended  where  it  is  the  most  needed, 
little  would  be  left  with  which  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  an  artificial  appetite. 

Is  it  not  then  a  great  national  sin  that 
millions  of  dollars  should  be  annually 
expended  —aye— squandered  in  these  wors« 
tnan  useless  pursuits?  Far  better  that  it 
were  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  broad 
Atlantic! 

Seventh:  Water  is  a  divine  drink.  That 
God  made  it,  nobody  ever  doubts,  though 
very  many  seem  to  forget  it.  How  foolish 
then  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  mak# 
anything  better. 

Eighth:  Water  is  the  most  iuvigorating 

NEWS  ,ife  NORTHWEST^ 
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drink.  The  time  when  strength  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  product  of  the  distilleries 
has  passed.  The  farmer  once  thought  he 
could  not  husk  his  corn,  hoe  his  potatoes 
or  mow  his  grass  without  rum.  The  car¬ 
penter  could  not  shove  his  plane  without  it, 
and  it  required  at  least  four  gallons  of  this 
“muscular  power’  to  raise  a  small  log  cabin. 
Preachers  once  could  not  start  a  revival, 
nor  Deacons  pray  effectively  with  nit  some 

of  these  lower  “spirits”  for  inspiration. 
But  what  a  delusion! 

When  the  farmer  drove  his  team  afield 
in  summer  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 

he  have  “something  strong”  to  keep  him 
cool. 

When  he  sledded  home  his  loads  of  fuel 
in  winter  he  must  have  a  little  of  this  same 
“something”  to  keep  him  warm!  Yet  his 
oxen  drank  only  watpr. 

If  mankind  to-day  could  only  raise  them¬ 
selves  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  in 

many  respects  what  a  glorious  victory 
would  be  achieved! 

Ninth:  Water  is  the  best  drink.  As  this 
‘sentence  has  an  adjective  of  the  superlative 
degree  we  cannot  go  higher,  or  say  more 

in  its  praise  but  will  simply  repeat  the 
words  of  our  heading  “What  shall  we 
drink?” 
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How  to  Test  Seeds. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
one  to  know  how  to  buy  seeds,  as  well  as 
how  to  sell  them.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  no  man  can  be  trusted  to  sell 
good  seeds  to  his  customers,  or  that  some 
■eeds  are  any  worse  for  being  above  one 
year  old,  for  some  particular  causes  and 
reasons;  but,  since  seeds  are  usually  sold 
to  purchasers  as  new  and  sound,  I  do  think 
it  will  be  useful  for  all  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  true  sign  whereby  to  know  old  from 
new.  vital  from  non-vital,  or  less  so,  as  well 
as  t  >  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  seed.  It  will  be  very  useful  in 
purchasing  new  flower  seeds  from  non- de¬ 
scriptive  catalogues. 

When  \oii  want  new  seed  peas,  put  one 
from  the  stock  into  your  mouth  and  bite  it. 
If  it  is  very  hard  it  is  more  than  one  year 
old.  If  the  teeth  enter  it  with  moderate 
ease  it  is  new  seed.  New  carrot  seed  always 
has  a  green  shade  on  it.  Old  seed  loses 
this,  and  is  of  a  deal  pale  brown,  and  less 
fragrant.  New  parsnip  has  a  shade  of 
green,  which  it  loses  if  more  than  one  year 
old.  Onion  seed  is  more  difficult  to  prove 
than  most  other  seeds,  but  if  you  take  a 
•ingle  seed  at  a  time  and  carefully  bite  it, 
you  will  find  that  old  seed  has  a  tough,  dry 
•kin,  with  a  very  white  and  harsh  kernel, 
while  new  seed  has  a  more  tender,  moist 
•kin,  and  the  kernel  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  moisture,  and  is  somewhat  oily. 
The  seed  may  be  cut  with  a  penknife  in- 
■tea  l  of  bitten.  Onion  seed  that  has  no 
vitality  at  all  has  no  kernel,  or  one  perfect¬ 
ly  dry.  Test  this  by  pressing  the  seed  on 
a  piece  of  white  writing  pa^r.  If  it  leaves 
no  moisture  on  the  paper  it  is  of  no  use, 
and  lias  been  tampered  with,  or  has  lost  its 
vitality  by  age.  New  cabbage  or  broccoli 
»eed  possesses  a  pale  green  shade  in  the 
kernel  when  pressed  out  or  cut,  and  a 
tinge  of  green  in  the  brown  skin  also.  But 
old  seed  loses  this  m  proportion  to  its  age, 
becoming  of  a  dull,  dark  brown.  Cabbage, 
broccoli,  kales,  etc.,  will  retain  their  vital¬ 
ity  longer  than  any  other  seeds,  and  will 
grow  well  when  three  years  old,  or  even 
six  years,  if  well  kept.  Beet  seed  has  a 
faint  tinge  of  pale  green  if  new,  but  is  a 


dull  brown  if  old,  and  its  vitality  is  very 
doubtful  if  old. 

New  celery  has  a  faint  tinge  of  green, 
and  is  very  aromatic,  but  it  1  >ses  the  green 
and  becomes  less  fragrant  if  more  than  one 
year  old,  and  is  doubtful.  Lettuce  seed 
is  of  a  bright  silver  gray,  if  new,  and  the 
kernel  has  a  green  tinge  with  it,  both  of 
which  it  partially  loses  with  age.  Lettuce 
seed  will  grow  very  well  two  years  old, 
but  above  that  it  is  doubtful.  The  black 
seeded  varieties  can  only  be  tented  by  the 
color  of  the  kernel,  which  is  the  same  as  in 
the  white-seeded.  Radish  seed  always  has 
a  strong  green  color  in  the  kernel  up  to  two 
or  three  years  old,  which  changes  to  a  dead, 
dirty,  whitish  brown  if  past  growing  quality. 
Radish  seed  will,  however,  retain  its  vital¬ 
ity  four  or  five  years,  although  it  will  not 
do  for  early  sowing.  Cucumber  and  melon 
seeds  are  of  a  bright,  creamy  white,  while 
the  outside  becomes  a  dead,  pale  brown, 
and  the  kernel  a  dull  cream  color  when 
old.  Either  will  grow  very  well  up  to  three 
or  four  3rears  old.  After  that  they  are 

doubtful,  unless  they  have  been  preserved 
very  carefully. 
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To  preserve  seeds  is  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tance  of  all,  for  it  depends  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ket  ping  stocks  as  to  whether  they 
prove  more  or  less  vital  even  for  a  few 
months,  especially  such  as  have  less  power 
of  resistance  in  themselves.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  the  reader  ihatit  is  the  decompos¬ 
ing  elements  in  the  surrounding  air  that 
destroy  the  vitality  of  seed,  and  conseqm  nt- 
ly  those  that  contain  less  oily  matter,  and 
have  a  porous  shell  or  skin  to  the  kernel, 
are  the  kinds  that  perish  soonest.  Either 
seedsmen  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  or 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  (as  it  may 
.appear)  a  more  convenient  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  stocks  than  the  usual  wooden  drawers. 
These  are,  of  all  things,  the  worst  unless 
lined  with  impervious  material,  for  in  due 
time  these  seed  drawers  become  the  haunts 
cf  insects  which  drill  them  full  of  pinholes. 
Now.  I  am  convinced  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  wholesale  seedsmen  to  provide 
means  for  the  perfect  exclusion  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  with  th^se  men 
that  the  seed  becomes  deteriorated,  for  two 
reasons — they  are  in  larger  and  compressed 
quantities,  and  they  dispose  of  them  within 
a  few  short  mouths,  and  generally  clear 
out  year  by  year.  But  it  is  with  the  small 
seedsmen  where  the  seed  grows  old.  These 
•men  should  either  keep  their  stocks  in  im¬ 
pervious  canisters,  bags  or  bottles,  and 
then  what  stocks  are  left  over  would  be 
good  for  another  season.  Tin  canisters, 
such  as  those  used  by  grocers  for  tea  and 
coffee,  are  excellent  for  such  a  purpose  as 
the  storing  of  seeds,  more  convenient  than 
bags  or  bottles,  and  quite  as  handy  as 
•drawers.  These  canisters  should  be  made 
<of  the  best  tin. — Seeder. 

Northern  Grown  Seeds. 


That  well  known  agricultural  writer  “B. 
F.  J.,”  of  Illinois,  gives  his  observations  on 
this  subject  to  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the 
following  language:  “I  do  not  think  the 
value  of  northern  grown  seeds  is  fudy  and 
justly  appreciated.  The  truck  patch  men 
of  the  South  I  understand  send  north  for 
fresh  seeds  every  season;  and  this  is  not 
because  there  is  any  difficulty  in  growing 
seeds  south,  but  because  such  seeds  are 


found  to  deteriorate  so  as  to  be  valueless  im 
two  or  three  vtars.  An  instance  of  the 

mr 

superior  value  of  Michigan  grown  potatoes, 
over  those  which  have  been  raised  here  for 
a  number  of  years  occurs  tome,  which  wai 
recently  to M  me  by  a  reliable  pain— taking 
English  land-owner.  He  prides  himself  on 
his  success  with  potatoes,  and  justly,  for  ho 
grows  them  w  hen  others  have  none.  Some 
three  years  ago  he  plantt  d  four  bushels  of 
Peach  bio  wr8,  of  which  lie  has  kept  the  seed 
certainly  six  years.  Just  as  he  was  finish¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  his  plot  of  ground,  he 
found  he  lacked  one- half  bushel  of  seed, 
and  remembering  he  had  loaned  a  neighbor 
that  measure,  be  went  for  them.  Instead 
of  home  grown  seed,  he  got  one-half  bushel 
of  Peach  blows,  grown  in  Northern  Mich¬ 
igan,  which  had  reached  Chicago  by  vessel 
and  Champaign  by  railroad.  This  halt- 
bushel  he  planted  the  same  day  as  the  other 
four  bushels,  gave  them  the  same  treatment, 
dug  them  the  same  day,  and  to  his  great 
surprise  found  the  one-half  bushel  of  north¬ 
ern  potatoes  had  yielded  almost  as  many  a* 
the  four  bushels  “native  here  and  to  the 
manner  horn.”  I  suspect  Mr.  Gregory’s 
success  with  seeds,  is  quite  a^  much  due  to 
his  northern  location,  as  to  any  other  mer¬ 
it  of  his  above  the  merit  of  other  seedsmen.” 

r7/">  Chromo  Cards  and  Tennyson’s  Poems  mailed 
/  w  for  ten  one-cent  stamps.  Acme  Mfg.  Co., 

11-1  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

FLOWER  SEED  BAGS  stIock, 

Vegetable  Sliow  Cards  in  Stock,  Nuri* 
erymen’s  Plates  and  Sliow  Cards  1a 
Stock,  Catalogue  Plates  in  Stock. 

MENSING  A  STECHER,  Lithographers, 

336-340  N.  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  THAT  THE 

CANADA  ACUgrC 

UNLEACHEO  AdVlEd 

«  re  the  Cheap-  TJifn'D  rnTT  WIPT? 
est  and  BEST  -U  -S-JJLV  1 1  jLjI/j-CjJLV  ns« 

and  free  from  noxious  weeds  Sold  in  Carload  Txta. 
Each  car  will  contaiu  from  13  to  16  ton*  Imported  by 
MONROE,  JUOSON  A  STROUP, 
9-lypd  28  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  IV.  Y. 

CATALOGUE  FREE ! 

FRUIT  Trees,  Crape 

VINES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  Ac  Ac. 

'ITae  choicest  grape  vine*  delivered  safely  by 

8  for  $1.00,  20  for  $2. 00  Address, 

F.  WALKER  A  CO., 
3tf  New  Albany,  lnd. 
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SEEB-TiilE  AH©  HARVEST. 


and  gamsst 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 
Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinohast. 

FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 

ADVERTISING  RATES,  45  CENTS  PER  NONPARIEL  LINE. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


VOL.  V.,  NO.  XII.  WHOLE  NO.,  XXXVIII. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co..  Pa.,  December.  1884. 

Banana  Muskmelons.  Serious  com¬ 
plaints  come  to  us  regarding  the  quality  of 
this  new  Melon.  As  it  does  not  please 
our  friends  we  shall  drop  it  from  our  list. 


Albert  Benz,  the  Pansy  Specialist,  has 
succeeded  in  getting  a  new  Post  Office  es¬ 
tablished  near  his  grounds,  so  his  address 
will  hereafter  be  Douglaston,  instead  of 
Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Again  we  are  overwhelmed  with  ap¬ 
plications  for  advertising  space,  and  have 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  our  advertisers 
in  granting  them  more  than  their  usual 
allowance.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  our  subscription  terms  do  not  afford 
a  sufficient  revenue  t  o  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  our  publication,  we  hope  our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  occasionally  going  beyond 
our  proscribed  limit  in  this  matter.  The 
active  season  for  advertising  will  soon  be 
over,  and  we  are  sure  our  friends  will  find 
during  the  summer  months  enough  val¬ 
uable  matter  to  more  than  repay  their  in¬ 
vestment.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  adver¬ 
tisements  themselves  will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable,  and  that  in  answering 
any  of  them,  our  friends  will  not  forget  to 
mention  the  medium  through  which  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  claims  of  the 
advertiser.  A  review  of  the  announcements 
will  surely  disclose  much  of  interest  to 
every  reader.  Our  personal  opinion  of  the 
character  and  standing  of  a  large  number 
of  these  may  be  found  on  page  20  of  our 
last  issue,  (November)  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  all  who  may  not  have  observed 
it.  Among  the  new  advertisers  this  month 
are  the  following: 


S.  L»  Allen  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  Planet  Jr. 
Seed  Drills  and  Cultivators,  which  are  becoming  very 
popular  among  market  gardeners. 

T.  B.  Everett  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Matthews 
Seed  Drill,  an  implement  which  has  for  some  time 
been  our  main  dependence  for  accurately  sowing 
cabbage,  onion  and  other  fine  seeds. 

Hammond  &  Co  ,  manufacturers  of  Slug-Shoi,  of 
which  we  speak  elsewhere, 

Hearne  &  Co.  are  publishers  of  a  monthly  called 
“The  Aquatic  Magazine'”  devoted  to  water  sports 
and  pastimes. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.,  is  to  well  known  to 
need  our  endorsement.  If  interested  in  their  wares 
get  their  catalogue. 

The  French  Dolls  advertised  by  several  parties  are 
of  course  only  embossed  paper,  but  are  so  neatly  cut- 
and  colored  that  they  will  afford  much  satisfaction 
to  the  little  girls. 

Frederick  Lowey  gives  the  best  of  references,  but 
we  have  v  ot  investigated  the  articles  he  offers. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  is  a  jewel.  We  loan¬ 
ed  ours  to  a  neighbor  wrho  says  the  inventor  of  it 
should  be  granted  a  pension  for  his  lasting  benefit  to 
humanity. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  stands  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  popular  Ladies’  Magazines. 

Potts  Brothers,  in  addition  to  their  readable 
Farmer’s  Magazines,  publish  some  interesting  little 
volumes  which  they  offer  at  prices  well  calculated  to 
make  them  popular.  They  also  supply  fancy  stock. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  introducas  to  notice  his  improved 
Hay  Press  and  other  machinery.  This  magazine  is 
printed  by  power  supplied  by  an  engine  of  his  man¬ 
ufacture  which  proves  very  satisfactory. 

The  “Musical  Watch”  is  a  irtere  toy  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  watch.  When  wound  the  cogs  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  wheel  strike  the  teeth  of  a  metal  comb  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  low  but  plaintive  tune  after  the  style  of  a  mu¬ 
sic  box. 

The  “Illustrated  Family  Monthly”  is  one  of  three 
publications  which  have  been  regularly  issued  for 
some  years  by  Vickery  &  Hill,  a  firm  which  is  ac¬ 
credited  with  abundant  capital  to  carry  out  all  its 
promises. 

The  “Illinois  Agriculturist”  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  newspaper  directories,  and  too  much  cre¬ 
dence  must  not  be  given  its  claims  until  its  reputa¬ 
tion  is  more  fully  established. 

— - *•■»■»»■* - 

Business  Notices. 

The  Manufacturer  of  “Hammond’s  Slug-Shot” 
has  removed  his  factory  from  the  inland  village  of 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  to  the  thriving  Rail  Road  center 
of  Fishkill- on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  This  move  was 
necessitated  by  the  constantly  increasing  trade  which 
has  steadily  developed  for  the  past  10  years.  “Slug- 
Shot”  has  reached  a  point  of  demand  where  the 
largest  and  oldest  seedsmen  recommend  and  use  it 
freely  for  its  value  has  become  quite  apparent  to 
cultivators. 

Hammonds  Slug-Shot  is  advertised  very  exten¬ 
sively,  and  recognized  every  where  as  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  insect  destroyers  knowrn.  In  renewing 
his  advertising  cont!  act  to  begin  with  this  issur  of 
our  magazine,  the  manufacturer  writes  “We  think 
your  paper  quite  a  tnonp".  We  suppose  he  only 
means  that  he  has  found  us  a  good  hand,  to  deal 
fairly,  and  knows  that  our  large  clubs  enable  us  to 
knock  the  spots  off  some  of  ouf  competitors,  who 
have  tried  to  Euchre  him.  Well,  as  the  encomium 
seems  to  come  from  the  heart  we  will  let  it  pass 
this  time  and  insert  hLs  cards  as  ordered. 


§EE©-T!HE  AM©  HARVEST. 
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HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT. 

-  ( Registered .) 

Destroys  all  insects  injurious  to  House  and  Garden  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Potatoes,  Melons,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Currants  and  Vegetables  and  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants  who  are  alive  to 
the  needs  of  their  customers.  For  information,  send  for  pamphlet  to 

“HAMMOND’S  PAINT  AND  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS,” 

12tf  Fislikill-on-ttie-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper.  We  have  in  fam¬ 
ily  use  one  of  these  celebrated  Choppers  and  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  It  is  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  before  seen  anywhere. 
The  demand  for  these  Choppers  has  attained  such 
immense  proportions  that  the  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  largely  increase  their  facilities  for 
making  them,  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are  now 
being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  2,500  per  week,  150 
bands  being  steadily  employ d  on  them. 

Literary  Mention. 


Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine.  Commencing 
with  November,  1884,  each  copy  of  this  favorite 
monthly  will  contain  a  coupon  order,  entitling  the 
bolder  to  the  selection  of  any  pattern  illustrated  in 
that  number,  in  any  of  the  sizes  manufactured. 
Subscribers  or  purchasers  sending  the  coupon  with 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  pottage,  will  receive  by  return 
mail,  a  complete  pattern,  of  the  size  and  kind  they 
may  select,  from  the  Magazine  containing  the 
order.  This  unparalleled  offer  giving  to  subscribers 
twelve  patterns  valued  at  20  cents  to  30  cents  each, 
during  the  year,  of  the  kind  and  size  desired,  is  a 
consideration  worth  over  $3.00,  or  nearly  double  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Magazine,  which  is  of  itself,  with 
its  many  brilliant  features  and  solid  attractions,  the 
cheapest  Magazine  in  America. 

The  Youth's  Companion  is  a  paper  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  praise.  For  it  demonstrates  that  it  is  not 
necess  ry  to  poison  a  boy's  mind  in  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  him.  The  pulse  is  made  to  throb,  but  with  an 
impulse  to  do  right  and  to  fill  a  high  place  in  the 
world's  estimation.  That  this  can  be  done  and  that 
The  Companion  has  been  able  to  achieve  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  325,000  copies,  is  no  small  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  liberality  with  wThich  it  is  edited.  Those 
who  know  the  paper  best  wonder  how  any  American 
family  is  wdling  to  do  without  it.  The  price  is  $1.75 
a  year.  Subscriptions  sent  in  now  will  entitle  to 
copies  of  all  the  remaining  issues  of  this  year,  as  w’ell 
as  to  the  whole  year  1885. 

MATTHEWS 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
ers  everywhere  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
Implements  in  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations!  Inquire  for 
the  genuine  machines  which  are  made  only  by- 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.  9  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circular*,  giving  latest  prices  and  improvements. 


SHOES  T  HAND 

good  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  emit  potent. 
Phonography,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  field 

for  young  i  „?opie.  especially  f»*r  educated  young  V  dies. 

Send  for  cir’lar.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego.  N.  Y- 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Crove. 

50c.  a  Year.  Sample,  ?c.  Silver. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  CROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


made  by  soliciting  pictures  to 
copy.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Mention  this  paper  and  address  at  once 
12*  E  P.  GEROIJLD  &  CO.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


i  0,000  STEEL  STRINGS. 

4  Violin  Strings  18  cts.  6  Guitar  Strings  40  cents. 
Money  returned  if  Strings  are  not  satisfaction  . 

12-2  D.  S.  PORTER ,  Fergusonville ,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  IKS 

through  Bennett’s  Newspaper  Club,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Mieli.  Established  14  years.  Best  references. 
The  $4  Periodicals  for  $3.50;  $3  ditto,  $2.5U;  $2  ditto, 
$1.50;  $1.00  ditto.  80  to  .90.  Catalogue  free  quoting 
over  500  Send  for  it.  Mention  this  paper.  1  ltf 


HAPPY  HOiE. 

Our  Happy  Home  Magazine  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  every  two  months,  at  25  certs  per  year.  It  is  full 
of  home  talks  and  the  ways  to  make  home  pleasant. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  copy. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  our  price  list  of 
Berry  Crates,  Berry  Baskets,  Bee  Hives, 
&c,9  made  by  us  of  the  best  material  at  very  low 
prices.  Also  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit,  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Green  House  Plants.  Friends,  if 
you  do  not  want  our  Magazine,  send  for  our  price  list. 

L.  H.  BASHAW  &  SONS,  East  Rochester.  Col.  Co.,0. 


N EV?  GRAPES' &  OLD  -  AN  ILlOSTRAlto 


Beautiful  Motto  and 
,  Verso  CARLS 
10c.,  5  pinks  and  Ring 
packs  and  Ring  No.  2.  sue. 
A  1  packs  f 8V  $1.00  and  Both 


ji.lngs  Free  to  sender  of  club, 
flits  ft  the  best  goffer  ever  made  by  an^ reliable 


jompany. 


IlOYAL  CARD 


a 


Northford.  Conn. 


FREE  TO  ANY  LADY 

reader  of  this  paper  who 


^8 


„iwill  agree  to  show  our, 
catalonuo  and  price  list 
of  Rubber  Goods  to  their 

frl  ends  and  try  to  In-  _ -  — 

fluenco  Bales  for  ns.  WTo  will  send  you  free,  post-paid  two  full 
F*zed,  LAD.Ei*  GOSSAMER  KUBB-R  WATER  PROOF  GAE- 
jjryp)  afl  gnmplea.  and  one  of  our  handsomo  Colored  Covers  64 
pa-o  Catalogues  wi  .h  wholesale  price  list  showing  how  you  can 
make  a  nice  profit  right  at  home.  Send  20  one  cent  stamp*  to  pay 
postage,  pack  in*?,  etc.  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to 

It.  A.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Centcrbrook,  Conn. 


SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Grand  Centre,  Kan.,  June  22,  1884. 

Mr.  Tillinghast;  I  enclose  you  spec: mens  of 
the  Sensitive  Ro  e.  1st,  a  sprig  before  it  has 
been  touched;  2nd,  a  sprig  after  it  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  in  any  way;  3rd,  a  bud;  4th,  a  rose  in 
full  bloom.  They  are  now  in  full  bloom  scatter¬ 
ed  around  over  the  prairie.  If  th*y  could  be 
cultivated  they  would  be  quite  an  addition  to 
the  flower  girden,  as  they  ate  lardy  and  term 
to  grow  the  best  on  dry,  gravelly  knolls.  Wneu 
the  seed  is  ripe  I  will  send  y<  u  some.  The  plant 
is  a  running  vine;  each  root  has  from  hve  to  ten 
vines  on  stalks  which  are  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  long.  The  seed  will  be  ripe  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  )a  t  o!  July.  We  h*ve  a  gftat  many 
varieties  ot  beautitui  flowers  on  the  prairies  here 
which  vNOuld  make  fine  additions  to  the  flower 
gardens.  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  uu- 
km  wn  to  me. 

I  remember  your  place  well.  Your  brother 
“Vinz,”  as  we  used  to  call  him,  went  to  the 
Madison  Academy  several  terms  at  the  same 
time  I  did.  Ido  not  r  member  of  ever  seeing 
you.  I  wish  you  all  the  success  possible. in  your 
enterprise,  you  certaiuiy  deset ve  it  Wi  h  alt 
due  respect  tor  that  bride  whose  NOM  de  plume 
was  La  Plume,  I  think  that  your  Post  Ohio* 
should  have  been  named  “Sisson”  in  honor  ot 
that  staunch  old  Abolitionist,  Rodman  Stssion, 
whose  memory  I  sha»l  always  respect  for  the 
principles  he  advocated,  ami  the  manner  in 
which  he  advocated  them.  When  you  write  to 
Ymzgive  him  my  best  wi  hes. 

Yours  Respectt  u  ly,  Stephen  Tripp. 

Samoth,  III.,  Sept.  17,  1884. 

Isaac  F.  Tillingha&t;  D  arS.r, —  I  am  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  and  Hike 
it  very  much,  out  I  bee  that  you  admit  some 
swindling  advertisements.  R.  L.  Wolcott, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  swindler.  Several  years 
ago  he  fl  oiled  this  western  country  with  circu¬ 
lars  advising  farmers’  sons  to  leave  the  farms 
and  become  agents  for  him  to  sell  his  villainous 
nostrums.  IL,  sta.ed  in  his  circulars  that  to 
many  intelligent  young  nun  and  boys-  were 
was;ing  their  live-*  on  a  farm,  whil*  if  they 
would  eugage  to  travel  for  him  that  he  would 
put  them  in  a  w*y  to  make  money  fast  and  have 
more  pleasure  than  to  remain  on  the  old  farms. 
R  L  Wolcott  is  a  scoundrel  a,. d  deserves  ta  be 
introduced  to  a  primitive  thrashing-machine  in 
ti  •  *h*pe  ol  a  hickory  hoop  pole.  R.  C.  Mer¬ 
rill  A  Ce.,  a  ad  their  aliases  are  swindlers.  I 
don’t  laiak  there  is  any  suen  firm  ia  Chicago, 


but  the  name  of  the  real  swindler  is  Erton,  w  he 
advertises  under  the  name  of  Merrill  &  Co., 
changing  the  initials  for  each  r  .  fit  rent  news¬ 
paper.  J  mes  Emmons  &  Co.’s  “mind  reading” 
is  another  humbug.  The  Michigan  L^an  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  is  another  villain¬ 
ous  swiudler.  I  am  in  favor  of  pas-irg  a  law  to 
stop  newspapers  and  magazines  from  publishing 
the  advertisements  of  the  villainous  scoundrels 
and  swind  ers. 

I  expect  to  buy  seeds  of  you  again  next  spring, 
but  I  want,  no  seeds  of  the  nasty  Banana  Mask 
Me’on.  Yours  Trulv,  A.  B.  Agnew. 


THIS  FINK  STEKEOSCOPK  40c  Views 
40c  l>oz.  (5  C;  binet  Pho  os  of  FEMALE 
Artists  famous  men  25C.5  trrdf  lOOts 
80  SHEETS  I1EST  Writing  Paper  20  C 
AH  post  paid  on  receipt  af  price  Writ* 
for  circu.ars  Smith  Bros  Waver:/  N  It 
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^  Largo  Itl.'r 

^Catalogue  free. 


Revolvers. 
"  JRifles, 

Western^  „„ 
krtUtWorta, Pittsburgh, Y2? 


Kest  Offer  Yet!  no  Chromo  Cards,  New  Import¬ 
ed  design*  for  ’85,  name  printed  la 
latest  style  script  type  10c.,  11  pack* 
and  this  elegant  rolled  Gold  Ringor 
abeautiful  Silk  Handkerchief  for$l 
Illustrated  Lt«t  with  Large  Samrle  Album,  25  cent*. 

I  RANKLIN  PRINTING  CO..  New  Haven.  Conn. 


20  Hidden  ITame 

loc.  0  pas.  sue.  tyour  nam* 

hidden  by  hand  holding 
bouquet  of  flowers,  Ac.  )  60  New  Imported, 
completely  embossed  Chromo*  with  name, 

_ 15c.,  4  packs  50c.  (.not  the  che«s>  embossed  edg* 

uTTi ir—ndvertiscd  by  others  tor  10c.)  Agents  New  Sam¬ 
ple  Book,  Premium  I, Pt  and  Price  List  FREE  with  each  order. 
Address  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  CEN  TERR  ROOK,  CONN. 


THE 


STANDARD 

SILK 


OF  THE 


. . . . .  WORLD  ! 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  as  of  the  celebrate* 

ElTtEKA  KKITTIVG  SILK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  FLOSSEB,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  lOt 
P?  6e^LF£3TKATKD  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  10  cenft 

in  stamps.  EUREKA  SIL1£  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AN  OPTICAL  WONDER 

Cheaper  and  better  than  Magic  Lanterns. 


,  ^ °*  W«*rit  (N.  Y.  Am.  Institute  Fair, 

188.1)  awarded  to  our  new.  cheap  and  original  Lan*<  rm 
ror  Pro  :g  and  Enlarging  ordinary  Photographs, 
Ohrrmir. «  r  Sere n  Pictures,  etc.  Works  like  magic: 
4ey.g  '  -bd  ■  ,y  ri>  es  everybody.  Useful  to  Portrait 
Artis-  a  and  to  every  f.’mily  wanting  Home  Amuaement. 
K  ti  >11*5.  Ova-jeo  Plt-mixi 

very  Pulyoptlcwn,  Orrr 
SOD  ft  u 1 1 Tu I  I’li'tnre*  In  t-ulur*  lor  81. 
run  »nd  fn-e  >esonptiye  circnler 

Murray  Hi#  Put,.  OoM  « 20  ft.  2fith  Ct.a  W.  Y* 


SEEB-TSME  AH©  HARVEST. 


Coch.-auton  Pa  .  Oct.  21, 1884. 

Ed  Sb*d-Time  and  Harvest;  My  i»on, 
Wlio  lives  about  one  half  mile  out  of  town,  has 
•been  acting  on  my  suggestion  of  uniting  bee¬ 
keeping  with  small  fruit  raising.  I  will  report 
his  success  this  season.  He  had  about  1$  acres 
hi  strawberries,  from  which  he  picked  aboui 
120  busln-1-;  sold  th^m  readily  at  9  and  10  cents 
per  quart;  gave  1}  cents  per  quart  for  picking. 
Hi  had  nine  colonies  of  bet  s  in  the  spring.  From 
ittven  of  these  he  took  500  pounds  of  honey  m 
small  boxes.  Th  s  brought  15  c<nts  per  poui  d 
at  wholesale,  making  in  all  about  $375  profit. 
He  b  just  commencing  the  business?.  Expects  u 
keep  30  or  40  swarms  of  bees  and  have  frum  2  to 

a- res  iu  berries. 

I  think  this  is  not  a  bad  report  and  I  would 
•till  suggest  that  those  who  go  int>  berry  rabin* 
to  unite  bee-keeping  with  it  and  I  think  the  re 
■ult  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

Truly  Yours,  N.  N.  Shfpard. 

Wilanana,  Pa  ,  Sept.  19,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillingha&t;  Sir,  I  nave  a  problem  which 
I  would  like  to  h»ve  solved.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  your  opinion  through  your  mag 
tame?  I  hsve  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  i  mre 
(on  a  side  hill  which  slopes  to  the  south  west 
and  is  »beltered  on  the  south  and  west  by  woods) 
which  I  intend  to  set  with  berries  next  nprinv. 
What  kind  Will  be  likely  to  succeed  be*t  ?  AUo 
what  variety?  Tae  soil  is  a  dark  loam  and  is 
generally  moist.  Yours  Respectfully, 

L.  W.  Me  ELWAINj 

Answer;  Our  individual  experience  in  tier 
ry  culture  is  not  v^ry  extensive.  We  are  sitting 
more  of  all  kinds  this  fall  than  ever  bef  re.  Will 
•omeof  our  practical  sm  ll  fruit  growers  please 
give  thtir  views  on  the  above? 

Ionia,  M  ch.,  July  16,  1884. 

Friend  Tillinghast;  I  h*ve  sold  about  90,000 
Cabbage  and  25  000  Celery  Plants.  I  could  bavt 
•old  as  many  again  had  it  not  been  for  the  long 
continued  dry  weather.  Several  parties  ha  • 
•pokm  f  r  large  qualities,  but,  d  d  not  d  ire  t- 
tet  them  out,  and  I  could  not  persuade  them 
that  the  plants  would  live  in  spite  of  the  dry- 
weather.  Aliwho  have  sowed  your  s  ed  this 
year  say  they  never  had  any  more  promising 
looking  vegetables.  I  *h&ll  work  up  an  interest 
in  y  mr  seeds  at  our  agricultural  fair  this  Is  I, 
for  I  expect  to  have  vegetables  to  show  there 
that  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  visitors.  I  want  u> 
make  it  known  from  whence  the  seeds  e«me,  and 
from  whom  they  can  be  obtained  another  jear. 
I  have  a  field  cf  Fott  er’i  and  Flat  Dutch  oi 
which  any  market  gardener  in  the  land  might 


be  proud.  Two  of  my  neighbor  gardeners  who 
purchased  some  of  ydur  onion  seed,  say  they 
never  had  such  a  crop  of  uniform  onions — not  a 
'•eullion  to  V-e  seen.  I'  is  more  especially  a  rec¬ 
ommends!  ion,  as  their  land  has  had  the  fame  of 
producing  haidly  any  hinsr  but  “scullions.”  I 
feel  greatly  eucon  raged,  as  I  am  sure  I  can  con¬ 
fidently  recoromeud  your  seeds.  I  have  sent 
home  to  Afferent  market  gardeners  in  Sweden, 
and  if  they  prove  a  success  there,  I  think  I  shall 
get  quhe  a  trade  f  om  them.  I  hare  thought  of 
having  a  catalogue  made  out  in  the  Swedish 
language  in  a  condensed  form.  I  shall  not  re¬ 
gret  the  day  I  formed  business  acquaintance 
with  you.  Very  Respectfully, 

M.  Wettkrling. 


AND 


AGENTS  WANTEDi 

CYCLOPEDIA  a. 


11DO  pages  and  over  ‘204)0  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 

40  Collctfci!  and  ^peein lists, 
FARtS  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  ani 
BUSINESS  and  HOME  Me6iCA7IOH. 
1  run  convince  you  that  no  fam- 
■  ily  can  nifbrd  to  do  without  it. 

Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  puhl  slier  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business. 

W.  JI.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Phlla.l’a.  Pa. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER 


fb'i 


Gents  Each. 


The  following  hooks,  each  oneof  which  contain*  a  complete  ftrst- 
•!nss  novel  by  a  celebrated  author,  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet 
form, many  of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  printed  from  clear, 
readable  tvpe  on  good  pajier  :  The  Mystery  of  the  Mill,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Blount  ;  Captain  Aleck's  Legacy,  by  M.  T.  Cnldor;  Blue  Eye* 
and  Golden  Hair,  bv  ADuie  Thomas;  Amos  Barton,  by  Georg* 
Eliot;  Henry  Aikcll.  by  >  rs.  Henry  Wood;  The  Laurel  Bush ,  by 
Miss  Mulock:  A  Gilded  Sin,  by  the  author  of  ‘-Dora  Thorne”; 
Reaping  the  Whirlwind,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay;X>a>  i4  Hunt,  by  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens;  Dudley  Carleon  ,  l  y  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon  ;  Th* 
Mystery  of  the  Headlands,  bv  Etta  W.  Pierce;  A  Golden  Dawn , 
by  the  author  of  "Dora  Thorne”;  Valerie'*  Fate,  by  Mrs.  Alexander; 
Sister  Rose,  by  Wiikie  Collins;  Anue,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood;  Mist¬ 
ing,  by  Mary  Cecil  Har;  Bell  Brandon,  by  P.  Hamilton  Myers; 
The  Yellow  Mask,  by  Wilkie  Collins;  The  Cricket  on  the  Health* 
by  Charles  Dickens;  A  Bride  from  the  Sta,  by  ibe  author  of 
"Dora  Thorne";  Heater.  )»y  Be;  trice  M.  Butt;  The  Lost  Bank  Note* 
by  Mrs.  flenry  Wood;  B  sek  to  th s  Old  Home,  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
Wc  will  end  any  one  of  iho  shove  bo- k*  by  mall,  pos'-paid.  for 
Three  Cent*)  any  §v«  for  13  cental  any  13  for  U0  cento; 
the  entire  number  (23  books)  for  49  eratik  Postage  S-junpc 
taken.  Tho-e  a  •  the  eheapeat  books  evt-r  published,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  worth  flvo  times  the  mooey  asked  for  then.  Thi*  offer  in 
made  to  introduce  our  popular  publications.  Satisfaction  guar • 
mnieed  or  monrg  refunded.  Address,  F.  M.  LUPTON, 
Pmbllaker,  >•.  8  Park  Place.  Now  lark. 


SEE©-T1ME  All©  HABVEST. 


Hamlet,  Ill.,  Oct.  2,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast :  Dear  Sir; — At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  I  sent  you  an  order 
for  seeds  and  said  I  wanted  you  to  send  me 
two  or  three  packets  of  onion  seed,  such  as 
would  produce  the  largest  kind  of  bulbs. 
If  successful  I  intend  to  compete  at  our 
County  Fair  for  the  premium  on  onions. 
You  sent  me  three  packets,  one  was  the 
Giant  Rocca,  the  other,  White  Tripoli,  anc 
the  third  White  Globe.  On  April  3rd,  I 
sowed  part  of  each  packet  in  my  cold 
frame.  In  due  time  the  plants  made  their 
appearance,  and  it  did  seem  to  me  that 
every  seed  had  germinated,  and  all  of  them 
made  tine  plants. 

Having  prepared  the  ground  where  I 
wanted  the  onions  to  grow,  I  marked  off 
one  long  row  with  a  garden  line.  On  the 
22nd  of  May,  there  having  been  a  heavy 
rain  the  night  before,  I  transplanted  the 
onions,  putting  them  about  five  or  six  inch¬ 
es  apart  in  the  row:  altogether  there  was  a 
a  little  over  one  hundred  plants  of  each 
kind.  1  hey  all  took  hold  and  did  Avell. 
All  through  the  season  I  kept  the  ground 
mtilow  and  free  from  weeds.  On  the  15th 
of  September  the  onions  were  ripe  and  the 
tops  nearly  all  dead,  so  I  gathered  them. 

The  Giant  Rocca,  true  to  name,  produced, 
by  far,  the  largest  onions.  Three  of  them 
were  4f  inches  in  diameter;  twenty  of 
them  41  inches,  and  none  less  than  three 
inches.  The  White  Tripoli  came  next  in 
breadth,  but  they  were  flat,  and  not  so 
heavy  as  the  Rocca.  The  White  Globe  is 
truly  a  globe,  and  a  most  beautiful  onion; 
it  would  average  •  from  21  to  84  inches  in 
diameter;  in  all  but  the  color  they  were 
more  like  the  Rocca  in  appearance.  All 
were  splendid  onions  and  attracted  great 
attention. 

I  took  about  thirty  of  the  Giant  Rocca 
onions  to  our  county  fair  and  got  the  pre¬ 
mium;  none  of  the  other  onions  on  exhi¬ 
bition  were  near  as  large. 

Now  it  may  be  said  by  some,  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  a  small  affair.  So  it  is.  but 
think  of  it;  if  I  had  ixad  one  acre  of  such 
onions,  what  a  pile  I  should  have  had. 
Tell  me  if  any  one  has  done  better. 

Yours  Truly,  M.  D.  Dumbkll. 


Mention  this  Paper. 


A  Ilamlaomelv  Illag. 
trated  Pa  per  tor  Boys 
and  Girls.  Every  family 
should  take  it.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  $125  a  year. 
Send  three  cents  forsam-' 
|  pie  copy.  A  premium  for 
i  every  subscriber.  , 

HEABNE  &  CO.,  Pub’ts, 

178  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Any  Person  can  Play  Without  a  Teacher. 

I  aOG»isicl 


Invested  in  , 

Soper’a  Instantaneous  (JnWe*— — - — — = — — 
to  the  Piano  and  Organ,  will  enable  you  to  play  20  familiar 
mrs  on  either  instrument  at  onre.  You  require  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  music  whatever.  It  will  teach  you 
more  music  in  one  day  than  y  ou  can  learn  from  a  teacher 
in  a  month,  Send  for  it.  It  will  not  disappoint  you, 
i:7Sry  house  having  a  l  lano  or  Organ  should  have  a 
A  lady  writes :  “  Your  Guide  has  brought  much 
Sappiness  to  my  family.  My  husband  says  it  is  the  best 
purchase  he  eyermade.  My  children  derive  much  hap¬ 
piness  from  it.”  The  Guides  are  sold  in  handsome  folio 
sets  with  20  pieces  of  Popular  Music  for  $1.00.  Just  think 
ci  it— you  would  pay  more  than  that  amount  for  a  single 
lesson.  The  set  complete, will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  price.  * 

HEARNE  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  178  Broadway,  V.  Y. 

Any  person  sending  $2.50  for  two  subscriptions  to 
llearne  s  Ao-ng  Folks*  Weekly,  will  receive  a  set  of  Soper’s 
Guide  and  20  pieces  of  music  free.  Mention  this  Paper. 


BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 


A  VALUABLE  OFT. 

lib™* , 


7 


O/OTl ONA$\0<  USELF 


A  WELCOME  GIFT. 


Now  supplied,  at  a  small  additional  cost,  with 
DENISON’S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

The  latest  edition  has  3000  more  Words  in  its 
vocabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict’y 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 

G.&  C.  MERRIAM  &C0.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FREE  CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE. 

To  introduce  our  goods  and 
secure  future  trade,  we  will  send 
you  free  of  charge,  if  you  will 
send  20c.  in  stamps  for  postage, 
&c.,  S  pretty  Christmas  Cards,  5 
nice  New  Year  Cards,  1  lovely 
Birthday  Card,  a  beautiful  giit- 
bound  floral  Autograph  Album 
>  illustrated  with  birds,  flowers, 
1  ferns,  Ac.,  a  handsome  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portrait  of  all  the  Pres¬ 
idents  of  the  United  States 

_ _ _ .  .  —  neatly  arranged  iu  an  album 

with  a  fac-8imile  Ani.igrar.h  of  ea-.-li  ;  also  or.r  n-w  Holiday  Book 
Address  J.  W.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CENTERBROOK,  CONN* 
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SEED-TIME  Ml©  HARVEST. 


MISCHIEF  MAKERS. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

O !  could  there  in  this  world  be  found 
Some  little  spot  of  happy  ground, 

Where  village  pastimes  might  go  round 
Without  the  village  tattling ! 

How  doubly  blest  that  place  would  be, 
Where  all  might  dwell  in  liberty, 

Free  from  the  bitter  misery 

Of  gossip's  endless  prattling. 

If  such  a  spot  were  really  known, 

Dame  t'eace  might  claim  it  as  her  own, 
And  in  it  she  might  fix  her  home 
Forever  and  forever! 

There  like  a  queen  might  reign  and  live, 
While  every  one  would  soon  forgive 
The  little  slights  they  might  receive, 

And  be  offended  never. 

The  mischief  makers  that  remove 
Far  from  our  hearts  the  warmth  of  love, 
And  lead  us  all  to  disapprove 
What  gives  another  pleasure, 

They  seem  to  take  one’s  part,  but  when 
They’ve  heard  our  cases,  quickly  then 
They  soon  retail  them  all  again. 

Mixed  in  a  poisonous  measure. 

And  then  they've  such  a  cunning  way 
Of  telling  tales.  They  whisper  sly, 

“Don't  mention  what  I  say,  I  pray, 

I  would  not  tell  another.” 

Straight  to  your  neighbor's  house  they  go, 
Narrating  every  thing  they  know, 

And  break  the  peace  of  high  and  low, 
Wife,  husband,  son  and  brother. 

Oh  !  that  the  mischief -making  crew 
Were  all  reduced  to  one  or  two, 

And  they  were  painted  red  or  blue 
That  every  one  might  know  them. 
Then  w  ould  our  village  sure  forget 
To  rage  and  quarrel,  fume  and  fret. 

And  fall  into  an  angry  pet 

With  things  too  much  nelow  them. 

For  'tis  a  sad  degrading  heart 
To  make  another’s  bosom  smart, 

And  plant  a  dagger  in  the  heart 
We  ought  to  love  and  cherish. 

.  Then  let  us  evermore  be  found 
In  quietness  with  all  around, 

While  friendship,  peace  and  joy  abound, 
And  angry  feelings  perish. 


ffl  £  r1  D  ft  ft  I/O  for  Old  and  Young.  The 
K  ft  K  Is  0  U  U  Vk  O  6th  and  7th  Books  of  Mo¬ 
ll  I.  Bl  gL  ses.  Long  Lost  Friend,  Under  Lock  an  1 
Key,  Silent  Friend,  and  many  others.  Circulars  free- 
10-1*  J.  G.  STAUFFER,  Palmyra,  Pa. 
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A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 

send  FOB  FARQUHAR’S  IMPROVED  SEELEY  PATENT 

Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


so 


Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills  a  Specialty. 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches.  “John  Hates”  end 
Ford's  “Late  White.”  150,000 
Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

£gy“Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursery.. 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the 
brats)  Martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  for  o  fninm/r  and  Price  List.  free.  Address 

9—  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Grind  your  own  Bone- 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 
in  the  $5  HAND  MILL,  (F. 

Wi'son’s  Patent.)  100  per  cent 
more  made  in  keeping  poultry. 
Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
8 — 1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  Slate  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave., 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Round.  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by'  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  11-10 


The  Cream  of  a  Whole  Library,  a  wonderfully  fascinating 
book.  One  of  the  best,  most  complete  and  interesting  books  ever  pub- 

_ _ iished.  To  see  it  is  to  appreciate  it*  Just  the  book  for  the  family  or  the 

school.  Replete  with  valuable  information.  Agents  can  t  fail  to  make  a  grand  success.  Entirely  new.  Send  forcir- 1 
nilaw  and  full  particulars  to  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  Pubt.  66  H.  4th  8t.?  jphlla.,  Ptu  Working  Agents jwanted^ypnee.  f 
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SEED-TIME  AfSD  HARVEST. 


Products  of  Selected  Seeds. 


The  great  importance  of  selecting  the 
verv  best,  most  perfectly  developed,  and 
thoroughly  ripened  seeds  as  parents  for 
•rops  which  are  again  to  be  used  for  seed 
purposes,  is  not  we  fear,  as  critically  prac¬ 
ticed  by  all  growers  of  seeds  as  it  should  tie. 
We  are  certain  that  the  good  results  from 
•uch  practices  faithfully  followed  are  not 
purely  imaginative  hut  that  he  who  gives 
the  public  the  product  of  such  care  will 
sairely  be  rewarded  by  an  increased  patron¬ 
age  and  the  gardens  and  fields  of  those  who 
plant  his  seed  will  be  his  loudest  advertise¬ 
ment. 

We  note  the  remarks  of  a  Tennessee  cor¬ 
respondent  of  one  of  our  exchanges  on  this 
subject  which  accord  so  nearly  with  our 
Own  ideas  and  practices  that  we  quote: 
“The  results  of  my  experiments  with  at 
least  38  different  varieties  of  wheat  for 
years  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  good, 
healthy,  unadulterated  seed,  selected  and 
saved  as  farmers  select  and  save  their  seed 
corn,  will  not  run  out  or  deteriorate  in  the 
least,  but  grow  better.  To  illustrate  and 
prove  this  fact  I  desire  to  give  the  results 
of  an  experiment  made  this  season.  Last 
June  I  picked  seven  pounds  of  the  best  cen¬ 
tral  heads  of  my  wheat,  and  drilled  it 
eleven  inches  apart  in  rows,  at  the  rate  of 
only  forty  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  grew 
most  luxuriantly  and  was  entirely  too  thick 
for  large  heads.  It  attained  a  height  of  6^ 
feet  and  much  of  it  fell  down.  April  20th 
it  commenced  heading,  was  reaped  June 
11th,  and  to-day  it  was  threshed,  making 
according  to  the  report  of  a  committee  over 
67  bushels  per  acre.” 

Many  such  instancss  might  readily  be  giv¬ 
en.  Does  is  never  occur  to  the  planter  to  ask 
him-elf  why  there  is  so  much  difference  in 
the  plants  of  corn  in  the  same  hill,  all  treat¬ 
ed  :  like?  or  why  there  i«  such  a  differ  nee 


ed  of  quicker  growth  and  hardiness,  but 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  do  this.  In¬ 
deed  he  believes  the  “running  out”  of  th® 
wheats  and  other  plants  in  a  few  years  after 
their  introduction  is  caused  by  the  prema¬ 
ture  gathering  of  the  crop  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  seed,  and  the  promiscuous  and 
careless  use  of  good  and  bad  grains  for  seed¬ 
ing.  The  plant  from  one  heavy,  well  ma- 
tui  ed.  and  selected  grain  would  tiller  and 
yield  more  at  harvest,  than  five  shrunken- 
half  ripe  kernels  with  their  puny  yellow 
stalks.  So  too  of  corn.  It  often  rots  in 
the  ground,  or  comes  up  feeble  and  yellow, 
and  the  planter  often  says  in  explanations 
“that  the  weather  was  too  cold;  the  ground 
’s  too  wet,  too  much  manure  in  the  hill,*- 
&c.  On  inquiry  you  will  generally  find  in 
such  ca»es  that  the  real  trouble  can  be  laid 
to  poorly  ripened  or  badly  selected  seed* 
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in  the  size  and  vigor  of  a  lot  of  seedlings 
of  any  plant  when  all  are  in  the  same  bed 
or  drill  and  under  the  same  conditions?  A 
•orrespondent  says  he  can  state  many  facts 
tending  to  show  that  by  careful  attention 
to  the  perfect  maturity  of  seed,  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  annual  plants  can  be  obtain- 
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Increasing  tlie  Vitality  of  Seeds. 


The  Country  Gentleman  states  that  Prof. 
Lazenbv,  while  at  Cornell,  tried  many  ex¬ 
periments  with  steeps  on  seeds,  kept  at  an 
•average  temperature  of  65  degrees.  The 
best  effects  on  cruciferous  seeds  appear  to 
have  been  with  chlorine,  and  with  cam¬ 
phorated  water.  Turnip  seeds  so  old  that 
hardly  a  tenth  would  germinate  under  or¬ 
dinary  treatment,  were  treated  with  cam¬ 
phorated  water  and  then  dried  by  rolling 
in  piaster.  These  germinated  freely.  The 
difference  was  striking.  This  treatment  is 
easily  given,  and  the  experiment  is  worth 
remembering  and  respecting.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  seeds  which  would  germinate 
when  moistened  with  pure  water,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  require  onljr  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  h  >urs  when  moistened  with 
bromide  water,  and  twenty-four  hours 
with  iodine  water. 

The  Editor  remarks  that  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  some  kinds  of  seeds  to  grow  after 
remaining  dormant  for  several  years,  as, 
for  example,  he  has  found  peas  six  or  seven 
years  old  to  germinate  without  failure,  but 
they  were  a  week  later  than  fresh  peas  in 
coming  up,  showing  that  seeds  gradually 
lose  their  vitality  until  at  last  it  is  entirely 
gone.  Some  seeds  will  scarcely  grow  after 
the  second  year,  others  will  retain  their 
vitality  for  a  long  time.  We  frequently 
see  the  statements  of  wheat  found  in  an 
Egyptian  mummy  germinating  after  thous¬ 
ands  of  years.  This  is  fiction,  or  those  who 
make  the  statement  are  deceived  by  the 
accidental  introduction  of  fresh  grains. 
Prof.  Honslow,  who  has  given  the  subject 
special  attention,  says  that  all  such  state¬ 
ments  are  erroneous.  The  true  mummy 
wheat  is  dark  brown  and  carbonized  like 
burnt  coffee  and  cannot  grow. 

Old  Seed  Corn.  Some  kinds  of  seed 
lessen  in  germinating  power  as  they  grow 
alder,  but  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
*he  West'  rn  Rural ,  seed  corn  loses  nothing 
by  ag'\  He  states  that  good,  ripe,  well-kept 
corn  is  ;  s  good  for  seed  after  several  years 
when  perfectly  fresh.  He  says,  “I  have 
planted  it  at  three  and  four  years  old,  and 
it  all  came  as  well  as  the  first  year.  But 


I  never  plant  corn,  either  of  my  own  saving 
or  that  of  others,  without  first  trying  it  in 
moist  earth.” 

In  our  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality,  much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  kept.  They  should  bn  thoroughly  dried 
and  kept  dry  to  longest  retain  it.  Seeds 
which  are  stored  where  they  can  cot j tract 
moisture,  will  soon  become  musty  and 
rapidly  lose  their  germinating  powers,  es¬ 
pecially  if  suljected  to  great  changes  in 
temperature  while  damp.  If  an  ear  of  corn 
be  hung  over  the  kitchen  stove  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  we  believe  it  may  remain  there 
for  years  and  yet  grow  readily.  When  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  no  amount  of  cold  will  injure 
it,  but  if  placed  in  a  crib,  as  it  comes  from 
the  field,  a  hard  freeze  will  kill  its  vitality. 
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All  Communications  intended  for  thin 
Department  shovd  be  addressed  to  Frank 
8.  Finn,  Box  50 ,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 

Answers  and  original  contributions  solic¬ 
ited  from  all. 


No.  72.  Hai.f  Square. 

1.  A  wall  for  defence.  2.  Worshipped.  8.  Asmall 
bird.  4.  Parched.  5.  To  confine.  6.  A  masculine- 
nickname.  7.  Always  in  trouble. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


No.  73.  Decapitations. 

1.  Behead  a  cross-beam,  and  leave  to  free  from  cap¬ 
tivity  by  a  price.  2.  Having  made  a  will,  and  leave 
condition  3.  Touch,  and  leave  gesticulation. 

Anna  Condor. 


Answers  to  October  Garnerings. 

55.  The  man  who  is  elected. 

50.  1.  Sweet  William.  2.  Mourning  Bride.  3. 
Wandering  Jew.  4.  Love-in-a-mist.  5.  Morning 
•lory.  6.  Fever  Few. 


No.  74.  Curtailments. 

L  Curtail  a  public  declaration,  and  leave  obscure. 

^ - 1  1 -  _ _ _  i  ^ 


3.  The 


2.  To  conclude  and  leave  the  conclusion 
calyx  of  certain  plants,  and  leave  sullen. 

A  Garnerer. 


57. 


58.  Crabbed 

59. 
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80.  Harvest  Home-  Harvest  Moon. 


DECEMBER  GARNERINGS. 

No.  69.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  53  letters,  is  a  quotation 
from  Thomas  Burns. 

The  32,  24,  34,  16,  35,  21,  37,  1,  28,  53  is  depressed  in 
the  middle. 

The  38,  6,  46.  49,  17,  33,  39,  4.  17,  .33,  39,4,  17  is  a 
French  measure. 

The  2,  51,  9,  30,  43,  26.  3  is  a  thrust. 

The  10,  41,  7,  13,  27,  15  is  to  make  happy. 

The  48,  12,  50,  8.  19  is  a  sweet  secretion  from  many 
trees. 

The  31,  18,  36,  44,  42  are  well  known  leguminous 
plants. 

The  40,  29.  11.  22,  52  is  to  furnish. 

The  25,  5,  20  is  a  quadruped. 

The  45,  14,  23  was  a  governor  of  Algiers  before  the 
French  conquest. 

Sally. 


No.  70.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  five  letters.) 

1.  Extent.  2.  To  decorate.  3.  To  hesitate.  4.  To 
encounter.  5.  Violation  of  law.  6.  Odor.  7.  Trifling 
Primals:  Natural. 

Finals:  To  beg. 

C.  H.  Putnam. 


No.  71.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 
In  light,  not  in  dark; 

In  list,  not  in  hark; 

In  big,  not  in  tall ; 

In  large,  not  in  small; 

In  rain,  not  in  snow; 

In  wilt,  not  in  grow; 

In  yell,  not  in  roar; 

Whole,  we  should  be  thankful  for. 


Mead. 


No.  75.  Word  Anagrams. 

1.  Oh,  I  cry  and  chop!  2.  Say,  do  I  cry  “sin” ? 

Seward  Beard. 


No.  76.  Buried  Pyramid. 

Cross  Words. 

1.  The  cowslip.  2.  The  state  of  not  showing  color 
from  the  decomposition  of  light.  3.  The  act  of  un¬ 
settling.  4.  A  certain  theory  in  painting.  5.  Those 
who  have  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate.  6.  Congratu¬ 
lations.  7.  A  softening. 

Hidden  Pyramid. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  White  metal.  3.  To  earn,  (obs ) 
4.  A  celebrated  painter,  5.  Embarassed.  6.  Tbi, 
act  of  drawing  out.  A  softening. 

Diagonals  of  Pyramid. 

From  center  down  to  left:  One  who  punishes 
From  center  down  to  right:  Imperfect. 

Maude. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers,  a  family  garden 
collection  of  20  packages  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

For  second  best  list  of  answers.  Seed-Time  and 
Harve  t  for  one  year. 

Answers  must  be  received  before  Jan.  14  to  b* 
credited  in  the  February  number. 

Answers  in  February  number.  • 

Answers  to  the  October  Garnerings  were  received 
from  B.  M.  H.,  Lackawanna  Lad,  O.  Mission  Anna 
Condor,  Sadie,  Ruthven,  Veteran,  Betsy  Ann  ’  Elder 
Blow,  Tim  and  Tip,  Will  E.  Shedd,  Hattie  B.  Kendall 
Sadie  E.  Kendall,  John  F.  Merriam,  Ida  No,  Ike  An- 
nott,  Pussycat,  B.  Wildred,  Dyke  Anderson,  Undine 
J ohn  King,  Lawrence,  La  Plume.  Sally,  a.  Garnerer' 
E.  N.  E  Lou,  Ann  Tick,  Teledu,  Activity,  Dandy 
Pratt,  Eloise  Stanhope  and  Penn  Archer.  J  y 

Prizes  for  best  list  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
B.  M.  H.  and  Lou. 

Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Angelina  8.:  The  Charade  submitted  is  one  of 
your  best,  and  shows  you  to  be  an  adept  in  rhyming 
puzzles.  In  this  life  no  one  is  always  successful  in 
all  his  efforts.  We  cannot  tell  why  this  is  so.  We 
think  it  may  be  because  one  cannot  always  have  the 
true  estimate  of  his  labors.  Please  continue  to  be  A 
coUtri^ut7?r’  and  we  will  ensure  you  a  good  reception. 
—B.M.  H  :  Vain  his  attempt  who  strives  to  please 
them  all.”  Comment  is  needless.— Low,  who  is  a 
new-comer,  writes:  “  We  have  taken  quite  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Garnerings,  and  often  have  solved  most  of 
the  puzzles  but  never  sent  an  answer  before  but 
have  concluded  to  send  at  once,  whether  they  are 
correct  or  not.  ”  l  hat  is  the  right  way  to  do,  and  we 
wish  that  all  our  readers  would  forward  the  result  of 
their  labors,  if  they  have  but  one  answer  to  send  — 
Anna  Condor:  Like  some  others,  you  sent  but  one 
solution  to  No.  60.  You  will  notice  that  it  was  a 
double  puzzle  and  had  two  answers. — Ann  Tick:  We 
endeavor  to  conduct  the  department  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  to  be  just  to  all  and  partial  to  none.  We 
have  had  but  one  complaint,  and  we  felt  sorry  for 
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that  one,  although  we  may  have  deserved  many 
more. — E.  N.  E.,  writes:  “That  Rebusby  Sally  seem¬ 
ed  so  easy  after  I  saw  the  answer,  that  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  think  I  could  not  guess  it,”  and  adds:  “I 
thought  editors  liked  brevity,  and  therefore  I  have 
Always  tried  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  when  w  riting 
to  one,  but  I  see  you  urge  us  to  pen  longer  missives. 
I  think  you  must  be,  not  only  a  puzzle  editor,  but  a 
puzzle  of  an  editor.”  We  get  puzzled  sometimes. 
We  think  the  generality  of  puzzle  editors  like  long 
letters  and  short  puzzles,  although  we  do  not  taboo 
the  letter  if  particularly  good. — Sally:  You  were  the 
person  referred  to,  although  we  did  not  get  your 
noin  de  plume  exactly  right.  Try  to  remember  the 
Oarnerings  every  month.  Your  last  lot  of  puzzles 
was  a  very  fine  one.  We  are  becoming  quite  proud 
of  our  contributors  and  see  great  talent  in  all  of 
them. — Maude:  That  long  delayed  Charade  appears 
next  month,  and  we  think  it  will  cause  much  study. 
Concerning  No.  58,  Sally  writes:  “You  ask  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  Maude’s  Charade.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one, 
Although  there  are  several  words  that  would  answer 
for  solution.”  The  lady  does  not  say  what  those 
words  are  but  submits  the  one  you  did.— B.  Wildred: 
Always  glad  to  hear  from  new-comers.  The  prizes 
are  open  to  all  for  competition. — Cassbet :  The  poli¬ 
ticians  seemed  to  have  more  trouble  over  the  answer 
to  No.  55,  than  our  puzzlers  did.  Political  puzzles 
are  ever  knotty  and  hard  to  untie.  “May  tne  best 
man  win”  we  say,  although  it  is  often  hard  to  tell 
who  is  that  best  man. 
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following  liberal  offer  for  the  Holidays:  The  person  telling  us  the 
longest  verse  in  the  Bible  before  Jan.  1st,  wall  receive  a  Solid  wold 
Hunting  Cased  Lady’s  Watch  worth  (£50.00.  i*,tbere 
fee  more  than  one  correct  answer^  the  second  wlujreceive  a  toolla 
Silver, 

*25.00 

they1  wifl'recei velf” Y ul  u able  and  Popular  HookVas follows- 
1,  Manual  of  Etiquette,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  guide  to  polite- 
&ess  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of  modern  etiquette  for  all 
occasions”  2,  The  Standard  Letter  Writer,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
A  complete  guide  to  correspondence,  giving  plain  directions  for  the 
composition  of  letters  of  every  kind  with  innumerable  forms  and  ex¬ 
amples.  3,  Winter  Evening  Recreations,  a  large  collection  of  Actirg 
Charades,  Tableaux,  Gaines,  Puzxles,  Ac.,  for  social  gatherings,  pri¬ 
vate  theatricals  and  evenings  at  home;  illustrated.  4,  Dialogues, 
Recitations  and  Readings,  a  large  and  choice  collection  for  school 
exhibitions  and  public  and  private  entertainments.  6,  Parlor  Magic 
and  Chemical  Experirne.iU,  a  book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hun¬ 
dreds  of  amusing  tricks  in  magic  and  instructive  experiments  with 
simple  agents.  6,  Sixteen  Complete  Stories,  by  popular  authors,  em¬ 
bracing  love,  humorous  and  detective  stories,  stories  of  society  life,  of 
adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc.,  all  very  Interesting.  T,  Fancy  Work 
fer  Home  Adornment,  an  entirely  new  work  upon  this  subject,  coo 
tainlng  easy  and  practical  instructions  for  making faney  baskets,  waU 
pockets,  brackets,  ue«lle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and 
elegantly  illustrated.  Cut  this  out  and  name  paper.  Address 

iTo.  babooc*  *1  CO..  centesbEoox.  conn. 


Your  Name 


printed  on  50  Extra  Large  Chromoe, 

Trench  and  Swiss  Florals,  in  Fancy  Script  Type,  10  cts.,  10  packs 
and  our  beautifully  bound  Sample  Album  for  agents,  $1.  Agent’s 
Outfit-  24  cts.  KEYSTONE  CARD  CO.,  North  Branford,  Conn. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  liea-vy 
dock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou* 
began,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Baspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lon  er  Rat than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  U 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue 

AVM.  F.  B .%  SSETT  At  SON, 
9-ly  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Rural  Nebraska, 

The  Leading  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Journal 
of  the  West;  20  pages,  80  columns,  cut  and  stitched, 
magazine  form,  has  a  handsome  illustrated  cover, 
and  has  been  established  15  years.  The  best  Methods 
of  Western  Farming,  Fruit  Growing,  Etc.,  and  the 
Live  Stock  interests  of  the  great  Grazing  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Regions  of  the  West,  Ably  Discussed  and 
Reviewed.  No  one  who  Tills  a  Flower  or  Plant,  or  a 
foot  of  Land,  who  owns  a  Horse.  Cow.  Pig  or  Chick¬ 
en  can  afford  to  be  without  the  Bural  Nebraska. 

The  Best  Writers 

Contribute  to  its  pages.  The  Editorials  are  crisp, 
unbiassed  and  to  the  point;  it  is  published  at  the  low 
subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year,  has  a  larger  circu¬ 
lation  than  that  of  any  other  publication  of  this  kind 
in  the  west,  and  occupies  a  Front  Rank  among  the 
best  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Journals  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  HOME  CIRCLE 

Department  of  the  Bural  is  a  special  feature  that 
always  makes  it  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Family 
Fireside, 

Agents  Wanted  2 

We  pay  Postmasters  and  Local  Agents 

BIGGER  CASH  COMMISSIONS 

than  any  other  publishers  in  America,  and  we  give 
Books,  Pocket  Knives,  W’atches,  &c.,  Free  to  Boys 
and  Girls  who  take  subscriptions  for  us.  Illustrated 
Premium  List  2  cents. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

— and  the —  ✓ 

RURAL  NEBRASKA, 

One  Year  Each  for  Only  ONE  DOLLAR, 

the  price  of  the  RURAL  alone. 

Every  Boy  or  Girl  who  sends  us  10  cents  for  agent’s 
outfit,  sample  copies  and  Illustrated  Premium  List, 
will  receive  an  elegant  assortment  of  Beautiful  Pict¬ 
ure  Cards.  Address  II.  S.  SMITH  &  CO., 

12  1C6  &  108  S.  14th  St ,  Omaha,  Neb* 

AMERICAN 

ELECJRIC  LIGHT  60c 

A  complete  model  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp*  with  Battery, 
Stand,  Globe.  Platlna  Burner, 
Wire,  &c.,  with  Instructions  for  put¬ 
ting  in  perfect  operation,  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  GO  cents. 

FREDERICK  LOWEY, 

06  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper.  lsJ-T 


km  harvest. 


\ 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

(J&rub  tor  all  kinds  ot  business  pertaining 
to  Agr  culture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  tor  $2,00  per  year,  alvayi- 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


HEEL  V  MJ\'G  e.-i  TTLE. 
HOLSTEIN  S. 

Eld  ward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfi.  ld  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

LIVER  MILLS  X  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PKESS. 

Rob’t  Butierworth,  Trenio.i,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-81 

E  UR  EKA  1JYI  U BA  TO  R, 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 
ELEC'I  ROS  ot  FRUITS  X  FLO  WERS, 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FA  JVC  V  FOWL  8* 

CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  12-4 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAVAS. 
Seud  tor  Pn  e-lc-t. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FEU  TILL ZERS. 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume,  Lack,<t  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUFFLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Sttflens,  335  East 21st  St.,  New  York. 

FOUJVTALV  FUMFX , 

J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I.  12-4 

FR UlT  X  FLO  WER  FLA  TE. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Fines, 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Sred  ing  a  Spec  ally— 
21if.  Womott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N-  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  specialty. 

Hand  Fertilizer  Droppers. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 
Mot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JVURSERV  STOCK, 

E.  D.  Frost  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.  12-84 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 


Labels— WOOD  POT  AND  TREE. 

Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

i Paper  Seed-Bags, 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Flants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds, 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 
SMALL  FRUIT  FLAJVTS, 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

21tf.  WoJcott,  YVayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SMEEF, 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

S  WLVE. 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure.  Galion,  Ohio. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

J.  B.  Rue,  C  u'-eil  Blnffq,  Iowa.  12-4 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free, 
t-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces.  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  112  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

All  interested  in  Bees  or  J  nnfl  COLONIES 
Honey  should  send  at  once  I  II II II  of  Bees 
PIARIES.  for  our  Price  List  »  U  w  w  for  Sale, 
and  Catalogue  of  Bees.  Queens  and  Apiarian  Imple¬ 
ments.  Sittisfnrfum  (juurnvtf'ed.  FLANAGAN 
A  ILLIN  SK  I ,  Lock  Box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III. 


Canvassers  Wanted! 


STOP  THIEF  . 

ONE  Ounce  to  10  Pounds.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  lor  $1.50. 
Address,  JOM.S  1)1'  MMUt AM  TO* 

binghamon,  m,w  York. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  SELL 

my  Novelties,  Watches,  eta 
.-at uloyue  A'ree.  U.  M.  HANSON,  Chicago,  III. 

STEEL  V19LIN  STRINGS.  M 

4  Fine  Steel  Vlotii?  Strings)  for  25  cents. 

iktf  WARREN  MUSIC  H^LTSE  Waukkn.  Indiana. 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 

lor  washing  \v  indo\vs, 
;es,  etc.  Protects  building* 
Lre,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
potato- Imps  and  can  Ler¬ 
is  o  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  wilh- 
tho  Fountain  Pump. 
Send  for  largo  Illustrated 
J.  A.  Whitman,  1  ..t- 
aud  hlTr.  Providence  U.I. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 
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LOOK! 

ONLY 


14  Of  sfgr3  French  Do 


WITH  AN  ELEGANT 


CHRISTMAS 

COMING. 


WARDROBE  OF  32  PIECES. 

Consisting  of  Reception,  Evening  and  Morning  Dresses,  Bon* 
nets,  Street  Costumes,  Cloaks,  Hats,  Hand  Satchels,  Sun  Unv 
brellas.  Music  Portfolios,  Overcoats,  Sailor  Suits,Military  Suits, 
Drums,  Street  Jackets,  Watering  Place  Suits,  Travelling  Cos¬ 
tumes,  Dress  Suits,  Ac.  These  Dresses  and  Suits  in  this  Elegant 
Wardrobe  represent  N ine  Different  Colors,  and  they  are  lovely 
beyond  description,  several  being  from  Designs  by  Worth,  of 
Paris.  There  is  One  Little  Doy  ana  Two  Girl  Dolls  in  Each  Set, 
with  Pretty  Faces  and  Life-like  Beautiful  Features,  and  their 
Wardrobe  is  so  extensive  that  it  takes  hours  to  dress  and  un¬ 
dress  them  in  the.r  Different  Suits',.  Every  Child  and  every 
Mother  that  has  seen  them  go  in  ccstaci  sover  them.  Children 
will  get  more  real  enjoyment  out  of  a  Set  of  these  French  Dolls 
thnn  out  of  articles  that  cost  §10.  Every  person  that  buys  them 
sends  immediately  for  more.  A  Lady  writes  us  that  her  Lit- 
tlo  Doy  and  Girl  played  for  five  long  hours  with  a  Set  of  these 
1  rench  Dolls,  and  they  felt  very  sorry  indeed  to  think  that 
they  must  stop  and  eat  their  supper,  and  if  mothers  only  knew 
how  much  amusement  there  is  m  these  Dolls  they  would  Wil¬ 
lingly  pay  double  the  price  n«’-.ed  for  them.  Sample  set  consisting  of  three 
jobs  with  their  war  ’robe  of  34  pieces,  by  mail  for  14  cents,  2  sets,  6  dolls, 
64  p'-ces,  for  2?c.,  1  Sects  for  $  1 ,  you  get  $1  .SO;  25  sets  for  $  2,  you  get  $3.75 
for  them;  60  sets  for  $3.S5,  you  get  £7.60;  leu  sets  £.6  by  express,  youget  $15. 
Any  boy,  girl  or  agent  can  sell  luO  sets  every  day;  if  you  dot!  at  you  make 
over  $50  a  week.  If  you  send  for  one  or  two  sets  we  will  send  our  Secret 
Method  and  Full  Directions  how  y^u  can  make  mo-e  than  $U0  a  month  out 
of  these  dolls.  You  have  net  one  u.;y  to  lose,  asench  d  -ys’  delay  is  dollars 
lost  to  you.  If  you  1  ~’-e  not  the  money  row  cut  til*  out,  a  a  it  will  not 
armear  again  before  Christmas,  and  is  uu  opportunity  too  valuable  to  lose. 


Postage  stumps 
taken.  Address 


M.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CEUTEEBKOOK,  COM. 


Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


NEW 


No.  10, 

FAMILY  SIZE 

Price,  $3.00.  ^ 


S  Sold  toy  all 
Hardware  Healers 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER 

Tested  and  Endorsed  by  ioo  Agricultural  Journals. 

Farm  and  Fireside.  Oct.  1,  says  :  “The  test  was  made  on  a  piece  of  the  toughest  beef  to  be 
found,  and  the  result  was  that  each  editor  immediately  ordered  an  Enterprise  Machine  for 
his  family  use,  all  agreeing  that  they  would  rather  pay  the  price  asked  for  that  Machine  than 
to  carry  any  other  home  as  a  gift.” 
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SE1©-TIHE  AH©  HARVEST. 


((  ng  A  met  ID  9!  hollow  steel  standard 

F LANE I  JK”  -HORSE  HOE, 


THE 
NEW 

As  lately  introduced,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  Its  excellent 
work  in  the  held  has  distanced  that  of  all  competitors.  It  is. 
in  some  sections,  doing  in  one  passage,  the  work  of  four  or 
five  old-style  implements,  and  in  others  superceding  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two-horse  tools.  The  “  PLANET 
JR  ”  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
are  the  newest  and  best,  lightest  and  strongest  known.  There 
are  7  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  or 
the  same  price;  all  practical  and  labor-saving.  Let  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  fail  to  study  up  during  the  winter 
evenings  our  1885  CATALOGUE,  which  gives  reduced 
prices,  carelul  and  exact  engravings  of  these  different 
machines,  and  such  descriptions  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  merits.  Thirty  pages  and  Forty 
engravings.  Free  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Si  fti  8  rw  9,  rn  MANUFACTURERS,  127  and  129 
.  L.  HLLt.ro  6t  LU.,  CATHARINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


fill'd 

UNITED  STATE!; 
-fk- CENTENNIAL  > 


BOSTON  .  NSW  .YORK.  CHICAGO 


THE  &  HAMLIN  C  0 


IS4TREMONT  ST 


149  WABASH  ave 


"MATCHLESS”-  FRANZ 

ORGANS 

AWARDED 

HIGHEST  HONOR 

AT  EVERY  GREAT 

WORLD’S 
EXHIBITION 

FOR  SEVENTEEN  Y 
ONLY  AMERICAN  ORGAN 
AWARDED  SUCH  AT  ANY 

100  STYLES! 

$22  to  $900 


LISZT-  "UNRIVALLED” 
UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 

GREAT 

IMPROVEMENT/ 
PUREST,  BEST 
MUSICAL 
TOMES 
GREATEST 

ELEGANCE 

AMD 

DURABILITY 


FOR  CASH  EASY  PAYMENTS. OR  RENTED. 

CATALOGUES  8u  PRICELISTS  FREE. 

MUSICIANS  GENERALLY  REGARD  THEM  AS  UNEQUALLED  ’’-THEODORE  THOMAS. 


ONLT 15  CEMTS  for  8  FRENCH  DOLLS 


WITH  AM  E ELEGANT  WARDROBE  OF  32  PSECES. 


Consisting©!'  Reception  Dresses,  Evening  Dresses,  Street 
Costumes,  Morning  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Hats  and  Bonnets, 
Hand  Satchels,  Sun  Umbrellas,  Music  Portfolios,  Over¬ 
coats,  Sailor  Suits,  Military  Suits  and  Drums, Street  Jack¬ 
ets  and  Dre^s  Suits.  Watering  Place  Suits.  Traveling  Cos¬ 
tumes,  &c.  These  dresses  and  suits  in  this  elegant  ward¬ 
robe  represent  Nine  Different  Colors,  and  they  are  lovely 
beyond  description,  severalof  them  being  from  designs 
by  Worth,  of  Paris.  There  is  one  litt’e  Boy  and  two  Girl 
dolls  in  each  set,  with  pretty  faces  and  life-like  beautiful 
lectures,  and  thei r  wardrobe  being  so  extensive  that  it 
takes  hours  to  dress  and  undress  them  in  their  different 
suits.  Every  chiid,  and  in  fact  every  mother  that  has 
seen  them  go  into  ecstacies  over  them.  Children  will  get 
more  real  enjoyment  out  of  a  set  of  these  French  Dolls 
than  out  of  articles  that  cost  $10.  Every  person  that  buys 
them  sends  immediately  for  imre.  A  Lady  writes  us  that 
her  little  boy  and  girl  played  for  live  hours  with  a  set  of 
these  Fr  ench  dolls  and  they  felt  very  bad  indeed  to  think 
that  they  must  stop  and  eat  their  supper,  and  if  mothers 
only  knew  how  much  amusement  there  is  in  these  dolls 
they  would  not  only  give  15  cenfs  but  50  cents  for  them 
rather  than  not  have  them  Sample  set.  c  onsisting  of 
three  dolls  with  their  wardrooe  of  83  pieces  by  mail* 
postpaid,  for  15  cents.  2  sets,  6  dolls,  6f  pieces  for  25c. 
Ten  sets  for  $1.  If  you  send  for  one  or  two  sets  we  will 
send  our  Secret  Method  and  Full  Directions  how  you  can 
make  more  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  a  month  out  of 
these  dolls. 

FRANK 


3  L11U.1I  KJUV  AA  LIEICITCVA  JL/U11CM.I5  Cfc 

.  This  is  an  opportunity  too  valuab'e  for  you 

O.  WEHOSKEY,  PROVIDENCE,  It.  I. 


SEED-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 
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FAY 


CURRANT 


BEST  STOCK* 

head-  aa  m r  intiie 

QUARTERS.  %.  ST^k  kl  HsiH  ^4»P  WOKE  I> 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST- 
CLASS.  FREE  CATALOGUES.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  F  REDO  NT  A,  N.  Y. 


THIRTY-FIVE  GOLD  WATCHES,  FREE. 

THE  SOLARGRAPH,  We  offer  $SOO  CASH  and  the  abore  number  of  Watches  Free 

to  the  first  sets;*  persons  answering  the  following'  Bible  question :  Where 

it  the  word  ••  IS  usliauliuaa”  Cii  st  mentioned  in  the  Bihle?  Men¬ 
tion  the  Hook,  Chapter  out*  Ver ■<-.  The  first  person  answering1  this 
question  correctly,  on  or  before  9<»  days  from  date,  will  receive  $75  cash.  If 
we  receive  more  than  one  correct  answer,  the  second  will  receive  $70;  the 
third,  $60;  the  fourth,  $55;  the  fifth.  $50;  the  sixth,  $25;  the  seventh  $20; 
eighth,  $15;  ninth,  $10;  tenth.  $8.  eleventh,  $6;  twelfth,  $4;  thirteenth.  $2; 
thirty-five  COLD  WATCHES  to  the  next  thirty-five  correct  answers, 
and  one  dollar  each  to  the  next  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  people  answer¬ 
ing  it  correctly.  Every  perseH  wins  answ  ers  the  question  correctly 
and  does  notwin  one  of  the  above  prices,  will  receive  free,  one  elegant 
Solargraph  Time-keeper  by  return  mail  or  express.  Each  competitor  must,  m 
every  case,  send  $1  lor  six  months’  subscription  to  the  ILLINOIS  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST  with  their  answer,  and  agree  to  show  the  paper  and 
Time-keeper  to  their  friends.  We  are  determined  to  increase  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  our  paper  to  100, 000,  hence  our  remarkable  offers.  The  Solargraph 
is  a  perfect  time  keeper,  nickel-plated  Hunting  Case,  with  plated 
chain.  We  warrant  it  for  five  years  to  denote  time  as  correctly  as  a  $1(  0 
Chronometer  Watch  and  will  give  the  exact  time  in  any  part  of  the  world.  _  It 
consiatsof  acompass,  adial  and  indicator.  For  men,  boys,  girls,  mechanics, 
school  teachers,  farmers  and  travelers  i  tis  indispensable.  They  are  as  good 

-  as  a  high- priced,  watch  and  in  many  cases  more  reliable.  Boys,  think  or  it . 

A  Hunting  Case  Time-keeper  and  Chain  free  to  ail  subscribers  ®f  the  ILLINOIS  ACRICUL  a  '  U Ri ST. 
This  time -keeper  is  being  fast  introduced  into  all  public  schools  throughout  the  b  .S. ,  and  is  destined  to  become 
themostniseful  Time-Keeper  ever  invented.  It  is  made  on  scientific  principles  and  warranted  to  be  accurate 
and  reliable.  We  are  General  Agents  for  the  United  States,  and  the  above  offer  is  made  solely  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  paper.  This  offer  is  good  only  for  a  limited  time  and  may  never  appear  again.  Get  up  a  c^b 
^  of  five  subscribers  to  our  paper,  and  send  us  $5  and  we  will  send  you  one  Solargraph  Time-keeper,  extra.  The 
"■a  money  and  prizes  will  be  sent  immediately  to  the  successful  ones  by  express  or  mail,  prepaid;  and  the  narnt'a 
cf  the  winners  will  be  published  in  the  paper.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  Agiicu  Iturist  is 

per  year,  six  months,  $1 ;  so  you  pay  nothing  additional  for  the  privilege  of  competing  lor  one  of  the 
above  prizes.  Remit  by  postal  note  or  enclose  $1  in  a  plain  envelope.  Don’t  wait,  but  send  your  answer  at 
once.  Postage  stamps  accepted.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURIST,  164  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Stem-Winding  Musical  Wail, 

Each  Watch  is  finely  made,  silver  plated, and 
the  greatest  no"eltyever  offered  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America.  It  is  a 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT, 

size  and  shape  of  a  watch,  with 
Music  Box  attachment  con¬ 
cealed  within,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  when  wound 
the  stem  plays  one  of 
the  following  tunes; 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
.“Yankee  Doodle,’’ 
“Dlua  Bells  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  “Swanec  Riv¬ 
er,”  “Carnival  of  Ven¬ 
ice,”  “Grandfather's 
Clock,”  and  a  Waltz. 
The  notes,  time,  and 
tones  are  correct.  It 
instructs  and  enter¬ 
tains  both  old  and 
young.  On  receipt  of 

36  cts.w5Uflend  Jt  by 

mail,  post-paid  Just 
think  of  it  l  MusIq 
You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Address 

WESSON  MANFF’G  CO.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Bos  fr>r  36  cents. 


Postage  Stamps  talen. 


A  LOVELY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Every  Christinas  we  make  the  little 
folks  a  Christmas  Present.  This  year 
we  have  something  nice  and  pr^fty. 

To  introduce  our  goods  in  every  home 
we  will  seud  to  any  boy  or  girl  free 
of  charge,  if  you  will  send  20c.  for 
postage,  &c.,  3  pretty  Dolls  with 
beautiful  life-like  features,  pretty  curls 
and  blue  eyes  or  bangs  and  dark  eyes, 
and  wardrobe  of  32  Dresses,  Hats,  Ac; 
one  elegant  gill-bound  floral  Auto, 
graph  Album  illustrated  with  birds, 

/erns,  scrolls,  Ac.,  five  lovely  Christ-  J|t>l 
mas  Cards,  one  pi  ettv  Birthday  Card  jtL. 
and  a  50p.  Illustrated  Holiday  Book. 

ACME  MFG.  CO..  Ivoryton,  Conn. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Every  Christmas  we  make  the 
little  folks  a  Christmas  present. 

T  his  year  we  have  somethin" 
nice  and  pretty.  To  introduce  our 
goods  in  every  home  we  wil  1  send 
to  any  boy  or  girl  free  of  charge, 
if  you  will  send  20c.  for  postage, 

<fcc.,  3  Pretty  Dolls  with  beau- 1 
tiful  life-like  features,  one  little^ 
boy  and  two  girl  dolls  with  a  com¬ 
plete  wardrobe  of  32  pieces,  dress¬ 
es,  hats,  cloaks,  &c.,  one  elegant 
_  gilt-bound  floral  Autograph  Al¬ 

bum  illustrated  with  birds,  ferns,  scrolls,  &c.,  5  lovely 
Christmas  Cards,  one  pretty  Birthday  Card  and  a  50p. 

Holiday  Book.  A.'  L.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Ceuterbrook,  Conn. 

Handsome  Locket  Free! 

This  beautiful  electro  gold-plaf.od 
locket,  the  full  size  of  a  lady's  watch, 
holding  two  pictures,  and  elaborately 
engraved  as  shown  in  cut,  will  be  sent 
Free,  by  mail  post-paid,  to  any  one 
sending  us  Twenty-five  Cents  for  a 
Three  Months’subscription  to  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
a  large  aud  haudsonie  16- 
page,  6t»column,  illustrated 
Literary  aud  Family  paper^ 
filled  with  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  matter 
for  old  and  young.  This 
great  offer  is  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  paper  into  new 
homes.  Remember,  for  25 
cents  you  get  the  paper  for 
three  months  and  the  Locket 
free.  Five  subscriptions  and 
five  lockets  sent  for  $i.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  re  fun  ded.  A  s  to  our 
reliability,  we  refer  to  any 
publisher  in  N.  Y.  Address, 
B,  H.  MOORE  <fc  CO.,  87  Pork  Place,  New  York. 
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THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  OF  ITS  KIND! 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY. 

f 

Its  CORRESPONDENTS  AR* 

the  Best  in  the 
Country ! 
Conducted  by 

T.  M.  FERIII8. 

SUB  SC  RIFT  ION, 

$  1 .25  per  Year. 

SINGLE  COPIES. 

Twelve  Cents. 

As  an  Advertising  Medium  it  is  the  Best,  circulating  Among  Thousands  of  New  Fanciers,  who  arc 
large  buyers!  Its  rates  are  Ten  Cents  Per  Agate  Line,  or  $1.40  per  inch,  each  month.  Liberal  reduction  os 
yearly  contracts.  Address 

10-1  FIMIRTS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  481  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Thirty-Two  Pages 
Handsomely  IllustrtedI 
Original!  Practical! 

Sparkling,  Prompt, 
Progressive! 

Alive  to  the  Wants  of 
Both  Fanciers  and 
Farmers. 


=  *  * A*  * i 


IGREATI 

roFFER~( 


2  VST E will  pre-  " 
2  *  *  sent  to  2 
“  everyone  who  E 
2  sends  the  name  2 
2  of  a  new  sub-  2 
2  scriber  in  addi-  2 
2  tion  to  their  E 
2  own,  at  once,  2 
2  to  Godey’s: 
2  Lady’s  Book,  2 
2  (price $2 .00  2 
2  a  year)  a  beau-  2 
2  tiful  Steel  En-  “ 
2  graving  of  Pe-  2 
2  rault’s  “  Sleep-  " 
2  ing  Love  "  for  2 
2  framing  and  25  2 
2  cents  in  cash.  2 


FOR  1885 

GODEY’S 

LADY’S  BOOK 

WILL  CONTAIN 
1000  pages  of  readfhg — consist¬ 
ing  ot  Stories,  Novels,  Poetry, 
History,  Art,  Fashion,  and  Cur¬ 
rent  Notes,  besides  Lessons  in 
Dressmaking  and  Cookery,  and 
200.  practical  P.ecipes,  1£Q 
pages  illustrating  Fashions  in  col¬ 
ors,  and  black  and  white,  24 
pages  of  Select  Riusic,  18  Beauti¬ 
ful  Engravings,  besides  illustra¬ 
tions  of  House  Interiors  and 
Stories.  We  also  present  each 
subscriber  with  a  Steel  Engrav¬ 
ing  of  “Sleeping  Love”  and 
allow  them  to  make  their  own  se¬ 
lection  of  a  Full  Size  Cut  Paper 
Pattern,  each  month,  of  any  dc- 
s  ign  in  i  he  book ,  -without  extra  cost 
Fifty-four  years'  experience 
enables  this  Magazine  to  make 
this  unparalleled  offer  which  may 
be  depended  upon  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  Our  $200  prize  story, 
will  appear  in  the  J  anuary  number. 
Price  $2.00.  Sample  Copies 
15  cents.  Address 

GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK, 

P.  O.  Box  No,  58,  HH.,  Phila 


■  ^10  ®*  COURTSHIP  and  MAKRIAGE. 

||  SS H  Wonderful  eecrets,  revelations  and 
H  fi  ff  WS  Pf™  discoveries  for  married  or  tingle, 
I ESE’tyg  W  Esil'eeuringhealth.wealth  and  happiness 
to  aiL  xhia  iiaiiu^ome  book  of  m  pages,  mniied  for  only 
10  cents  by  the  Union  Publishing  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  BOX  OF  SFOfJI 

To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  Bend 
24  cents  in  stamps  to  p:  y  postage,  we  will 
send  1  KrE  our  New  Agents’  sample  Book 
of  Cards  with  pricelist  of  a  hundred  styles  and 
large  premium  list.  We  will  also  mail  you 
a  box  of  goods  that  would  cost  more  than  $1 
at  ret  II.  Just  see  what  this  box  contains:  1 
pack  Bustle  cards,  (comic)  1  pack  Mind  Your 
Business  cards,  1  pack  Caution  cards,  1  pack 
Flirtation  cards,  1  pack  Acquaintance  cards, 
1  pack  Escoit  cards,  the  game  of  Komical 
Konveraation,  loO  choice  Quotations  fi  r  Au¬ 
tograph  Albums,  the  wonderful  Age  Tablet, 
•600.00  In  Confederate  Money  (facsimiled,  the  Great  Triple  Prize 
Puzzle,  the  game  of  Fortune,  (very  laughable)  1  Fortune  Telling 
Tablet,  1 1  games  for  parties,  1  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet,  1  Morse 
Telegraph  Alphabet,  !  sheet  of  Parlor  Magic  full  of  wonders  fun  and 
mys tery.  Write  at  once.  Send  one  cent  p tamps  if  you  can. 

V.  S.  CAJiD  CO.,  CENTEKBllOOK,  CONN. 


$2  for  18c. 


It  has  been  our  custom  to  ofier 
year  a  sample  package  of  our 
Fringe  Christmas  and  New 
Cards  at  cost,  to  introduce 
direct  to  the  people,  enabling 
to  buy  direct  and  protect 
themselves  from  the  home  dealers^ 
1  Large  Imported  Card*, 

_ I _  _  Birthday,  Christina*  and  New 

Year’*,  assorted  designs  for  only  18  cents,  postpaid  to  any  person 
returning  this  advertisement  within  60  days.  This  package  ordinarily 
•ells  for  82.00  and  will  not  be  sent  to  dealers.  Satisfaction  guar- 
an  teed.  THE  R.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  Importers,  Hartford,  Cenn. 


extortion. 

composed 


This  year  we 

of  Fringe 


FREE  HOLIDAY  PACKAGE. 

To  introduce  our  goods  and  secure  future  trade,  we  well  send 
you  (free  of  charge)  if  you  will  send  20  cents  in  stamps  for 
postage,  etc.,  6  pretty  Christmas  Cards,  5  nice  New  Year  Cards, 
5  lovely  Birthday  Cards,  a  beautiful  Gilt  Bound  Floral  Autograph 
Album  illustrated  with  birds,  flowers,  ferns,  etc.,  a  handsome  Pho¬ 
tographic  Album  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  U Dited  States  with  auto¬ 
graph  signature  of  each,  also,  Our  New  Illustrated  Holiday  Book. 

U.  S.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hartford,  Com. 
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THEACEOF 

a  Horse 

J&ft ''*■<!/&■:  u  ’ 

<30  Cents  > 


HOW  TO  TELL  TIIE  AGE  OF  A  HORSE,  a  pocket  manual  of 
great  value, written  by  Prof.  Heard,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  Loudon.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
horse  by  an  examinition  of  his  teeth  cannot  be  overestimated  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  buy  horses.  Such  knowledge  is  valuable  alike  to  the  farmer, 
merchant,  and  mechanic,  and  may  often  save  many  dollars  to  its  possessor. 
Tricks  of  horse  traders  are  fully  exposed  so  that  no  one  need  be  cheated. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Horse  Character,  telling  how  to  know  whether  a 
horse  is  kind  and  gentle  or  vicious  and  unreliable.  Round  in  extra  cloth, 
with  ink  side-stamp.  Price  30  cents,  post  paid.  Our  Offer: — We  will  send 
the' FARMKR’S  MAGAZINE  one  year  and  a  copy,  both  for  only  50  cents. 
Address  Potta  Brothers,  Box  80.  Parkeeburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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PRIZES 


GIVEN  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


^21X2  CJreatest  Offer  ever  made  Isy  I2.el3ab2e  S’ublishers  !  This  is  thechanceof  a  life-time, 
the  true  pathway  to  your  future  fortune.  Every  subscriber  geia  u  prize.  Header,  this  is  lor  you.  A  fortune  may 
he  yours ,  if  you  will  but  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  receive  it.  The  publishers  of  'X'iie  illustrated  Family 
As. untidy,  the  well-known  literary  and  family  Magazine,  being  determined  to  introUuee  their  publication  into  every  50 
home,  have  decided  to  distribute  $100,0(10  in  presents  among  their  subscribers  this  year,  giving  every  one  a  prize. 
It  will  pay  us  to  do  this,  as  we  shall  thus  secure  hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  will  take  our  Magazine  lo'r 
years  to  come.  The  profits  from  our  subscriptions  and  advertising  space  will  be  enormous,  and  ive  are  simply  dividing  with  our 
subsciibers  a  portion  of  the  profits.  T  e  Illustrated  Family  Monthly  is  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  and  every  number  contains  20  pages, 
80  columns,  fi..ed  witn  charming  stories  and  sketches  and  the  very  cream  of  choice  reading  matter,  'it  now  has  a  circulation  of 
over  6  ».000,  which  we  are  determined  to  increase  to  a  quurter  of  u  million,  it  is  worth  double  the  subscription  price. 

x’  . . — *• - 1  - - - - - —  .  • 

tr 


receive  «■  prize,  and  we  trust  as  many  as  possible  will  be  present  at  our  pjrniid  distribution  of  prizes. 
Leiow  A.  X'nrtisii  I>ist  of  the  l*rizes.  Don't  let  this  chance  pass  by  —you  may  gel  the  $5,000  Prizt ! 


We  give 


*5««»y**Wl*»;* 


ing  Machines,  $ JG  each ;  1,000  Elegant  Oil  Paintings,  SS  etieh ;  1,000  IScautifcl  Gift 
liooks,  $1  each  ;  £»G1>  Photograph  Albums,  S3  each;  and  over  100,000  other  elegant  und 
bekutifnl  prizes,  worth  from  150  cents  to  SI  each,  will  be  distributed  among  our  subscribers.  Remember 
these  presents  are  given  ft  ce.  50  cents  being  the  price  of  a.  six  months’ subscription  to  our  Magazine.  Every  subscribes* 
(jets  si  prize,  which  will  be  awarded  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner 
by  a  commkiee  of  subscribers  on  Jan.  15th,  among  all  who  tubscribe 
before  that  date.  Prizes  sent  at  once  to  the  fortunate  winners  as  soon  as 
the  award  takes  place.  Eon’t  miss  this  golden  opportunity. 

The  award  of  prizes  will  positively  take  place  «2  an. 

15, 1  Jti.*.  Six  subscriptions  and  six  numbered  receipts  sent  for  $2.50. 

Get  five  friends  to  join  you ,  and  get  your  subscription  and  prize  free. 

Agon. a  wanted.  Every  subscriber  is  requested  to  solicit  subscriptions  in 
his  neighborhood.  Sample  Magazine  free.  Send  amounts  over  $1  by 
Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter — smaller  sums  in  stamps  or  6ilver. 


$5000  P 


Read  a  few  extracts  lrom  the  many  letters  received  from  delighted  subscribers'  From  Maky  A. 
Rl.r.VrS,  Euffa’o,  N.  Y.— “  I  would  not  be  without  your  Magazine  if  I  had  to  give  the  la~t  dollar  I  had  to  get  it.  ’  From 
S.  K.  lIUT:.::it  Fitchburg,  Mass. — “You  cannot  fail  to  sweep  everything  clean  tnisyear  with  your  splendid  Magazine  and 
elegant  prizes.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the  magazines.”  From  Gno.  W.  McIntire,  f’ortsmoutn,  N.  11.  —  “Your  Magazine 
is  a  gem,  and  yotir  elegant  premiums  a  most  delightful  surprise  to  me.  I  wish  you  the  success  you  certainly  deserve.” 
From  John  Martin,  lirockton,  Ma-s.  —  “I  got  15  subscribers  (o  your  Magazine  to-night  in  one  hour."  From  C11A8. 
II.  Kuiin,  Germantown,  IV  —  “  Send  me  your  Magazine  for  another  year.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  three  years,  and 
think  it  superior  to  any  other  magazine  at  twice  the  money.”  Address, 

TIIE  ILLPSTRATED  FAMILY  MONTHLY,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 


ORANGE  PROVES 


IN  CALIFORNIA:  THEIR  CULTURE,  COST  AND  PROF- 
its ;  Fruit  Growing,  Raisin  Making  and  Farming;  Where  to 

M”"hat  to  lake;  the  Best  Routes  and  the  Cost;  the  Climate 
AMI  §  if"  |f|  fLl  |  M  IFORNIAN,  an 
I  Its  I  1  IF  1 1  !H£  nUI  I  Illustrated  Monthly 
WMIUHi  devoted  to  Horti- 

ntry.  Regular  price,  $1  50  per  year, 
but  w  ill  be  sent  one  year  on  trial  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  if  you  mention  Seed- 1  ime  &  Harvest. 

Address.  Rukal  Californian,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  N.  B  —Sample  Copy.  15  cts  ,  none 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED.  sells1  at  retail  for  seventy-five  cents. 

By  mail  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  Address  RURAL  CALIFORNIAN ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  10 — 12 


ateci  to  iriorti- 

FREE. 


[View  of  our  Factoiy.] 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

First  Class  Vehicles. 

The  justly  CELEBRATED  BREWSTER  cross¬ 
spring  SIDE-BAR  being  our  great  specialty,  we 
build  Only  One  Grade  of  work,  and  that  of  THE 
BEST  in  Quality  and  Style.  We  do  not  make  the 
lowest  priced  vehicles,  but  claim  that  ours  are  the 
CHEAP E8T  IN  THE  WORLD  when  Quality  is 
considered.  We  use  the  FINEST  MATERIAL  ob¬ 
tainable,  employing  only  Expert  and  Competent  Me¬ 
chanics.  To  insure  the  best  and  most  uniform  re¬ 
sults,  we  now  Manufacture  Our  Own  Wheels  from 
Finest  Timber  (sawed  by  our  own  mills)  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  hills  of  Southern  Ohio — famous 
as  the  Second  Growth  Hickory  district. 

The  reputation  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company 
is  unexcelled.  'The  work  is  known  and  sold  through¬ 
out  the  Entire  Uni  ed  States  and  Territories  Well 
introduced  in  England,  Germany,  Australia  and 
South  America. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer  will  be  sent. 


Columbus  Buggy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


SSL  GOLD  RINGS 


These  are  the 
finest  Solid 
Rolled  Gold 
Rings  manu¬ 
factured.  They 
are  usually 
sold  for  one 
dollar,  but  in 
order  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  rir 


Band  Ring.  .  ,  . 

=-?- - - - 'like  solid 

special  offer, 


Half  Round  Ring.  1  eve^o^eof 
[which  we  warrant  to  look  and  wear 
'like  so 


old,  we  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  grand  special  offer.  Huinplo  Half-Round 
Wedding  Ring,  by  mail,  45  cents.  Band  Ring, 
40  cents.  Postage  stomps  taken.  Address  J* 

LYNN  &  COm  769  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tribune  §  Farmer. 

Established  14  Years. 


GREAT  DOLLAR 

Agricultural  and  Family 


NONE  BETTER. 

Cheappst.  ablest,  most  practical  Agricultural  and 
Family  Journal  published  Edited  by  a  corps  of  ex- 
perieneed  writers,  who  know  lust  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Every  number  fully  illustrated. 

TRIAL  TRIPS,  THREE  MONTHS— THIRTEEN 

WEEKS, 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  AGENTS  FORMING  CLUBS. 

Any  One  who  will  act  as  Local  Agent — we  have  no 
traveling  agents — may  retain  Twehty-tive  Cents  of 
each  one  dollar  received  at  regular  rates. 

Sample  Papers  Furnished  Free. 

The  Company  publishing  the  TRIBUNE  AKB 
FARMER  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  the 
public  that  the  v  have  now  completed  arrangements 
whereby  they  are  enabled,  while  keeping  the  price  of 
the  TRIBUNE  A  NR  FARMER  at  the  low 
sum  of  $1  00  per  year,  to  furnish  a  mass  of  original 
reading,  alike  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  Farm 
Shop  and  Fireside.  Especial  attention 
given  to  the  Produce,  Live  Stock  and  Wool  Markets 
New  departments  will  be  add-  d  f  om  time  to  lime. 
We  are  determined  to  maintain  for  the  TRIBUNE 
AND  FARMER  the  lead  that  it  has  attained 
over  all  weekly  publications  of  a  similar  class. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

The  National  Standard 

DICTIONARY. 

Any  one  sending  us  two  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$100  each,  or  four  six  month’s  subscriptions  at  50 
cents  each,  or  eight  three  month’s  subscription  at  25 
cents  each  will  receive  by  mail,  postpaid, 

THE  NATIONAL 

Standard  Dictionary 

a  pronouncing  lexicon  of  the  English  language,  con¬ 
taining  40,000  words  with  definitions,  and  70o  wood 
euts. 

It  also  contains  matter  Historical,  Statistical,  Biog¬ 
raphical,  Political,  Geographical  and  affairs  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Bound  in  cloth  and  lettered  in  gold. 

TRIBUNE  AND  FARMER, 

9-12  No.  20  Rose  Street,  N.  Y. 


GENt!'^ 


Your  choice! 


mm 

li 

The  above  cut  represents  ©  of  the  latest  and  most  popular 
designs  which  we  manufacture  in  the  ring  line.  Nos>  I*  3, 
4  and  5  are  the  m-wand  wonderful  Venezuela  Diamonds,  Bet 
m  SOLID  ROLLED  COLD  stock  of  our  own  manufacture. 
VENEZUELA  DIAMONDS  are  a  new  discovery. 
They  bear  very  close  resemblance  to  REAL  DIAMONDS.  in  tact, 
•o  much  so  that  the  difference  can  only  he  determined  oy’a  clever 
expert;  they  have  no  foil  on  the  back  to  give  them  lustre,  but 
possess  the  brilliant  scintillating  ravs  only  found  in  rare  old 
mine  diamonds.  NOS*  2  and  ©--are  the  ever  popular  Band 
and  round  'Wedding  Kings,  and  no  blushing  bride  need  feel 
aBhamedto  wear  them  at  the  altar.  They  are  made  of  our  best 
18  K.  ROLLED  COLD  stock  and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis, 
(action.  We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  Nos.  I  and  3. 
the  HORSESHOEand  CLOVER  LEAFor  SHAM¬ 
ROCK,  both  are  emblemB  of  good  luck  and  have  been  lrom 
time  immemorial.  The  HORSESHOE  lias  been  worn  in  the 
shape  of  scarf-pins,  rings,  earrings,  etc.,  for  years,  a  great  many 
people  believing  that  it  brings  them  good  luck.  The  clover  leaf 
or  shamrock  is  comparatively  new,  it  is  not  only  an  emblem  of 
good  luck,  but  also  an  emblem* ‘of  thatbeautif  lisle  beyond  the 
sea,”  Ireland.  This  ring  is  all  the  rage  with  swell  society  in  N  V., 
and  is  t::e  most  popular  and  saleable  ring  we  manulacture. 


Nos.  4  and  5  DUPLEX  and  SOLITAIRE  a.e  both  very  pretty 

and  neat.  We  make  you  the  following  Astonishing  Offer. 
Tou  may  select  any  one  of  the  above  rings  for  74  CtS.  OF  3 
for  $2.  We  will  send  promptly  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of 
letter  containing  P.  O.  Stamps  or  cash.  We  make  this  liberal 
offer  simply  as  an  OPENING  WEDGE  for  future  business.  Weaie 
satisfied  that  after  you  iiave  once  seen  our  beautiful  rings  you 
will  show  them  to  your  friends,  and  distribute  our  bundle  of 

catalogues  Oi  SO  LID  COLD  JEWELRY,  Watches,  etc. 

This  will  undoubtedly  bring  us  new  trade  from  the  section  where 
you  reside  as  the  holidays  approach.  Thus  you  can  easily  see  how 
we  can  afford  to  sell  the  above  goods  at  less  than  regular 
prices.  This  offer  holds  good  uutii  ©Q  days  from  date., 
after  which  time  we  will  sell  you  SOLID  GOLD 
iJEWELRY  at  catalogue  prices  only.  When  ordering  3  rings 
for  $2,  if  >  ou  will  take  the  trouble  to  enclose  ihe  NAMES  of  5 
young  people  whom  you  >hink  would  like  to  receive  ournew 
Catalogue,  we  will  enclose  along  with  goods  a  BEAUTIFUL  PRE¬ 
SENT  absolutely  free.  When  ordering,  send  small  slips  <>f  paper 
size  of  ring  wanted,  also  this  advertisement ;  send  74  ctS. 
I».  O.  Stamps  for  1  or  a  2  DOLLAR  BILL  for  3. 

MAUUOTH  CATALOGUE  of  Solid  Go  d  Jewelry 

Free.  Address  all  Orders  to  Office  and  Salesroom, 


TUL’jP’Gr  GO.,  Manufacturing  Jewelers,  9  Warren  St.,  New  Yorl< 


Only  i  5  cts.  for  3  French  Dolls 

-  .  WITH  AN  ELEGANT  WARDROBE  Of  32  PIECES. 

Consisting  of  Reception  Dresses,  Evening  D  esses,  Street 
Costumes,  Morning  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Hats  and  Bonin  ts.  Hand  Sat¬ 
chels,  Sun  Umbrellas  Music  Portfolios,  Overcoats,  Sailor  Suits, 
Military  Suita,  and  drums,  Street  Jackets  and  Dress  Suits, Water¬ 
ing  Place  Suits,  Travelling  Costumes,  Ac.  These  Dresses  and 
Suits  in  this  Elegant  Wardrobe  represent  Nine  Dirterent  Colors, 
and  they  a  e  lovely  beyond  descripti  n,  several  of  them  being 
from  Designs  by  Worth,  o I  Paris.  There  is  One  Little  Boy  and 
Two  Girl  Dolls  in  Each  Set,  witli  Pretty  Faces  and  Life-like  Beau¬ 
tiful  Features,  and  there  Wardrobe  being  so  extensive  that  it  takes 
hours  to  dress  and  undress  them  in  their  Different  Suits.  Every 
child,  and  in  fact  every  mother,  that  has  seen  them,  go  in  ecsta¬ 
sies  over  them.  Children  will  get  more  real  enjoyment  out  of  a 
Set  of  French  Dolls  than  out  of  articles  that  coat  $10.  If  mothers 
knew  how  much  amusement  there  is  in  these  Dolls  they  would 
not  only  give  15  Cents  but  60  Cents  for  them,  rather  than  not  have 
tbem  ”  Sample  Set,  consisting  of  Three  Dolls,  with  their  Ward¬ 
robe  of  32  Pieces,  by  mail,  for  |3  CTS-  Two  Sets,  6  Dolls.  64 


Piece  ,  for  2  5  CVS- 
- !Y,  116  SO. 


F,  AVER’ 


4TH  STREET,  WILLIAMSBURCH,  N.Y. 


PACK  OF  WONDERS 

Contains  3  Photos  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  different! 
positions.  1  Photo  of  Jennie  Cramer,  5  Beautiful! 
Actresses  in  stage  costume,  1  “Hold  to  light”  cards,! 
1  Pack  A quaintfiiice  cards.  15  Pleasant  games,  ll 
Trnit.  Silk  Handkerchief,  1  Pack  Trick  Cards,  ll 
Bird  and  Animal  imitator.  1  Elegant  Plaque,  1001 
f-electicns  for  Autograph  Albums.  20  latest  Songs,! 
as  sung  by  Harrigan  and  Hart.  Tony  Pastor,  J.  K.l 
Emmet,  etc.  1  Beautiful  little  Book  Containing  14 1 
Spicy  Illustration".  1  Pocket  Book,  12  Night! 
Scenes.  1  pkg.  Masquerade  Scenes.  Comic  Cards.l 
1  Beautiful  Chromo.  The  entire  lot  bv  mail  for  35 1 
cts.  (P.O.stamps)  BIJOU  NOVELTY  CO.,  7  Warren  | 
Street  .New  York. 


LADIES  CAN  NOW 

DO  THEIR  OWN  STAMPING 

For  Kensing'on,  Arasene,  Outline,  Ribbon, 
and  other  Embroidery,  Braiding,  etc.,  and 
for  Oil,  Water  Color,  Kensington  and  Lus- 
tral  Painting,  by  using  our  Perforated 
Stamping  Patterns.  They  are  easily  and 
quickly  transferred  to  any  material  and 
can  be  used  fifty  times  over. 

Our  CO-Cent  Outm  contains  23  Useful  and 
Artistic  working  Patterns,  as  follows :  One 
spray  each  of  Double  ltoses.  Single  Rosea, 
Forget-Me-Nots,  Golden-Rod  and  Sumae 
leaves,  Daisies,  Corner  of  Daisies  to  match, 
Ferns  and  Butterflies,  Water  Lilies,  one 
sheet  of  10  smaller  Patterns  of  Flowers, 
Greenaway  figures.  Butterflies,  Beetles, 
etc.,  with  your  own  initials,  in  handsome 
2-inch  letter,  for  Handkerchiefs,  Towels, 
etc.,  with  Powder  Pud,  and  directions  for 
_  indelible  stamping,  CO  cents,  post-paid. 

Our  book,  MAXl'AL  OF  NEEDLEWOliK,  should  be  in  the 
hinds  of  every  lady.  It  contains  full  and  complete  in¬ 
structions  in  Kensington,  Arasene,  Outline,  and  other 
Embroidery,  with  cuts  and  diagram^  showing  how  all  the 
stitches  are  made.  It  also  contai  ns  instructions  for  Knit¬ 
ting,  Tallin,  Crocheting,  Honiton,  Point  and  Macrame  Lace 
Making,  Rug  Making,  etc.,  with  directions  for  making 
many  useful  and  beautiful  articles  for  home  ana  per¬ 
sonal  adornment.  Price  35  cents,  post-paid. 

Our  “BOOK  OF  DESIGNS”  contains  several  hundred 
cuts  and  illustrations  (reduced  size)  of  our  best  and  most 
elegant  patterns  for  Kensington,  Arasene,  Outline,  and 
Ribbon  Embroidery,  Painting,  etc.  They  show  every  leaf 


Agents  wanted.  Address  __  , 

FATTEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  38  W.  lith  Street,  New  York. 


A  PRESENT  TO  THE 
LADY  READERS 
of  this  Paper.  Anyuar 

who  will  cut  this  out  and  send 
it  to  us  along  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  10  YOUNQ  LADIES 
in  same  town  ;  also  49  cts. 
Postal  Note  or  Stamps)  to  help 
pay  oat  of  advertising,  postage, 
etc.,  w  will  send  free  by  return 
mail  this  Elegant  Boiled 
Cold. Solid  Bangle  Ring, 
This  astonishing  offer  Is  made 
simply  to  introduce  our  Oata- 
T-dlet  Goods,  etc.,  into  new  homes.  W« 
"“tm  aft  with  something  in  it  worth 


logue  of  Fine  Jewelry 
also  s**nd  a 
all  you  send  us.  A 

IT  SLIP!  W hot  the  Lailies  say) 

Ring  received  to-day.  It's  a  beauty  I  will  ot 
Catalogue  soon.  Mary  Freeman,  Troy,  If.  T.  Pi 
ring  at  hand.  Am  pleased.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stone , 
not  sell  it  for  $8.  Irene  Brown,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Addreaa  WARREN  JEWELRY  CO.,  9  WaBEEk  St.,  New  Yoxx 


IANCE!  DON’T  LET 

other  roods  from 
et-book  containing 
ayton,  O.  Won& 


*  1 
yedet, 

PodJ 
e,  Dc 


The  Practical  Fabmeb  enters  oh  the  80th  • 
auspices  It  leads  the  Agricultural  Journal! 

readers  833  pages,  or  3228  columns  ofmatter,  .  _  .  _ 

readers  the  value  of  its  subscription  price  of  #2.  It  is  cut,  pasted  and  folded  inconvenient  form 
to  be  preserved.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  Practical  paper  for  Practical  farmers;  it* 
columns  are  filled  with  the  record  of  the  results  of  the  labors  and  experiments  ©f  farmers  who 
make  farming  a  business.  In  addition,  ihe  best  agricultural  writeiS  of  the  day  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Its  columns.  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  the  Garden,  Stock  raising,  the 
Dairy  interests  and. everything  that  pertains  to  the  business  of  farming  is  ably  treated  from 
week  to  week.  Its  market  reports  are  especially  full  and  valuable.  The  good  House  wife  has 
a  department  expreasly  prepared  for  her,  and  appropriate  mental  food  is  provided  for  the  Fire- 
si  tie  and  the  Children.  This  is  not  mere  assertion.  Read  whs  t  subscribers,  scattered  all  over 
the  Union, say:  We  are  delighted  with  the  paper— R.  L.  Jones,  White  Luke,  N.  Y.  Am  well 
pleased  with  the  P.  F..  Don’t  want  to  miss  a  number— I.  Wyant,  Severy,  Kan.  Like  it  90  well  I 
bhall  never  keep  house  without  it— V,  m.  Nelson.  Lawrence,  Mich.  Send  your  paper  for  another 
year,  1 1  ked  it  so  wellduring  the  past  year— J.  A.  Schnieder,  Louisville,  Col.  I  like  it  very  much— 
A.  K.  Underwood,  Kingston,  R.  I  Would  not  like  to  do  without  it— R.  H  Leavitt,  Columbus,  O. 
I  have  been  well  pleased  with  your  "  — C.  W;  Channell,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Hopei  shall  always 
be  able  to  take  it  in  the  luture — H.  Rixford,  Pa.  The  paper  is  a  very  good  one — C.  Jones, 

Wild  Flower,  Cal.  A  very  useful  and  sp’endid  paper — r.  Lerette,  Seneca,  Ill. “We  are  well 

1  (based  with  the  paper— L.  C.  Gardener,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Wehave  thousands  of  testimonials  simi- 
ar  to  the  above  showing  how  the  Practical  Farmer  is  regarded  by  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
The  Farmer  will  be  better  than  ever during  1885,  maintaining  its  reputation  as  the  BEST  Farm 
Paper  iu  the  w  orld.  Twodollars  invested  in  a  year’s  subscription  will  return  many  fold  du¬ 
ring  its  52  weekly  visits.  We  desire  to  commence  the  new  year  with  a  largely  increased  subscrip- 
tion  list,  and  to  do  this,  make  the  readers  of  the  TIA1E  AND  II  A.RVESX 

This  SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER. 

If  you  will  cut  out  this  advertisement  aiid  send  it  to  us,  together  with  On©  Dollar,  before 
January  1, 1885,  we  will  send  you  the  Pr \ctical  Farmer  from  the  date  of  your  letter  to  J  mi* 
a  v  1,  lf-86.  Thus  giving  you  the  1  e»t  agricultural  paper  at  less  tbanllARF  PRICE.  RE¬ 
MEMBER,  that  your  letter  must  be  mailt  d  before  January  1,  18-5,  as  this  offer  will  not  be 
good  after  that  date.  Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  at  our  risk.  Address 

TBIE  FARMER  CO.,  Publishers.  1140  fhettnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  BEST 


Circulars  free.  We  refer 


Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
|  Best,  ifiost  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  iu  the  world. 
;Has  no  rival,  the  0-  iy  machine  that  will  -wash  perfectly  clean  without  rub - 
]  bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to.  another 
,  in  a  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of -buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
AftCNTC  U/fl  fL«Ti:n  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price,  £8.00. 
ft  Us.  II  I  O  ■h"1*  I  LU  Agents*  sample,  $3.50  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  KEYSTO.  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price, 
editor  cf  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO..  Erie,  Pes 


flogs,  pigs,  cheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stoefy  1 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  vlr 
teries.  .Covered  with,  rust-proof  .paint. (or  gaRrajuzed')  it  will  L 


uthout  injury,  to  either,fence-or  stock . .  It  is  jus 
i  neat  for  lawns,, path  a",  school  hots  and  cejns 
at  a  life-time.  It  is  Rtmefior  to  Hoards  oi 


Is  the  cnly  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a  Strong  Net- Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  tuttt  ‘ 


Barbed  W.  re  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor,  f  he  Sedgwick 
Gates,  ma  ie  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  .neatness,  strength  and  durability, 
v  e  also  ma,se  the  best  and  cheapest  AH  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Cato,  also  Cheapest  and  Neat* 
est  all  Iron  Fence.  Rest  Wire  {Stretcher  and  Post  Auyer,  Also  Manufacture  Russell  ’a 
eTceticnt  Wind  Engines fof  pumping  water,  or  geared  engines  for  grinding  and  other 
tight  work.  F  or  pricesand  particulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

_ _ SEDGWICK  BROS.  MFrs..  Richmond.  Indiana. 
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HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT. 

(Registered.) 

Destroys  all  insects  injurious  to  House  and  Garden  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Potatoes,  Melons,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Currants  and  Vegetables  and  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants  who  are  alive  to 
the  needs  of  their  customers.  For  information,  send  for  pamphlet  to 

“HAMMOND’S  PAINT  AND  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS,” 

I2tf  .  Flshklll-on-tli  e-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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QUARTERS.  |\ lk  EL  O 

SMALL  FRUIT*  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  A\i)  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING 
CLASS.  FREE  CATALOGUES.  GEO.  S.  JOSSKLYN.  FREDOIVIA.  N.  Y. 


INEWFRUJJSI NIAGARA  GRAPE!  BERRY! 

Catalogue  FREE||/irrrrD’0  UVDDin  QHD  Also  all  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Ac. 

springs,  N.Y.  I 


Many  Agents  are  Making  $5  to  $10  per  Day  “ 


Selling  our  New  Work  on  Farming, 

Single  Copies  mailed  for  02.50.  Send  for  HWll  ■  lib  I  mini  I  H  I  Vs 
[  Table  of  Contents  and  Terms  to  Agents.  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOW  THE  FARM 


NEWS  &  NORTHWEST. 

More  fresh,  desirable  and  accurate  information 
about  that  fertile  field  for  the.  enterprising  is  found  in 
the  MINNEAPOLIS  FARMERS’  TRIB¬ 
UNE  than  in  any  other  periodical  publication.  It  is 
the  leading  weekly  newspaper  ofthe  Northwest. 

'I  he  Tribune,  for  three  months,  with  the 

HAND-BOOK  'MVm-fWNW 

a  graphically  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume  of  15 )  pages,  full  of  valuable  and  trustworthy 
information  ofthe  Northwest  and  its  Metropolis,  sent 
for  65  cents.  Pook  alone,  postpaid,  5  >  cents,  Tribune 
on  trial  three  months,  2  >  cents.  Sample  copies  free 
l  The  TRIBUNE,  Minneapolis,  MINN. 


“FARMERS’  HOME.” 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

N.  B.  We  do  not  publish  any  fraud  advertise¬ 
ments.  Honest  advertisers  send  for  best  rates.  Wi 
are  ripe  and  ready  for  the  fall  and  winter.  Add  rest- 


Farmers’  Home  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  FARMER’S  CALL, 


A  Weekly  Agricultural  and  Home  Journal. 


Sixteen  Pages  and  Cover — One  Dollar  a  Year. 
- -:o: - 

The  best  paper  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  For 
the  household  it  has  no  equal.  Medical  formulae  and 
workshop  new  features. 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  three  months  trial.  No 
sample  copies  sent  out.  Address 

FARMER’S  CALL, 
i"— >  Quincy,  Illinois. 


FARM  ECONOMIST, 

Published  Twice  a  Month. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  High-Class  paper  at  the  lowest  rates.  Edited  by 
R.  S.  Thompson,  aided  by  Waldo  F.  Brown,  J  jhn  M. 
Stah  ,  W.  W.  Stevens  and  others  of  the  most  able  ag 
ric  dtural  writ,  rs  in  the  United  States.  Send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  your  own  subscription  and  make  up  a 
club.  Sample  copies  free  Liberal  premiums  to 
canvassers.  FARM  ECONOMIST, 

Id-3  _ Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Only  Weekly  Bee  Pape}  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 

[Established  in  1861.) 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year— Weekly,  $2  00, 
(invariably  in  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  but 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by  ad 
trancing  progressive  ideas  upou  Bee  Culture  It  is 
the  Best  and  Most  Thoroughly  Practical 
Publication  on  Bees  and  Honey  in  the  World,  and  all 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

It  is  edited  bv  Thomas  G  Newman,  whose  reputa 
tion  is  world-wide  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

9A  Address,  THE  BEE  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  $5  MAGIC  LANTERN  for  $2. 


,,  c  nciiuuuj  laruem  cuariiETE.  Dy  man  post-paid 
to  any  address,  for  $5*3. ©O.  The  lenses  are  the  same  as  use< 
in  lanterns  that  retail  for  $10.00.  We  also  send  Views,  Show- 
Bills,  Lectures,  Tickets,. ana  full  instructions,  enabling  any  on 
who  buys  a  lantern  to  give  delightful  evening  entertainment 
in  churches,  school-rooms,  and  their  own  homes,  charging-til 
admission  of  10c.,  and  make  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  at  each  exhl 
bition.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  ft  U  W 
BATES  A  CO.,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  ' 


’J 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


- FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT.- 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year. 


-:o:- 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  $5.40  PER  INCH. 


Vol.  6.  JANUARY,  1885.  No.  1. 


The  Fulton  Market  Tomato. 


This  Tomato  is  of  a  Bright  Red  Color, 
very  solid  and  excellent  flavor;  its  form  is 
somewhat  similar  to  Hathaway’s  Excel- 
siorpsmooth,  solid,  medium  size.  It  grows 


in  clusters  and  is  very  prolific.  A  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  the  Plant  is  its  foliage,  which  is 
small,  dark  and  curled. 

This  Tomato  being  well  adapted  for  ship¬ 
ping,  also  extra  early,  is  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Southern  States.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  F.  E.  McAllister,  of  New  York. 
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THE  OLD  HOHTE. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


Cold  and  deserted  the  old  house  stands, 

Dingy  and  damp  are  the  walls, 

Dusty  and  mouldy  the  desolate  rooms, 

Gloomy  and  dark  the  old  halls 
Where  once  the  patter  of  careless  feet, 

And  voices  lively  and  gay, 

In  merry  songs,  or  in  loving  words, 

Re-echoed  the  live-long  day. 

Come  into  the  house  so  empty  and  still, 

And  wander  from  room  to  room, 

Let  fancy  give  us  a  welcome  now 
In  the  old  deserted  home. 

Let  memory  carry  us  back  again 
To  the  days  of  long  ago, 

When  cheery  smiles  e’er  greeted  us 
In  the  old  house  quaint  and  low. 

Here,  in  this  large  old-fashioned  room. 

By  its  warm  and  bright  fireside, 

A  father  gathered  his  cherished  ones, 

And  gazed  with  a  father’s  pride 
On  his  noble  sons  in  their  youth  and  strength, 
And  his  daughters  pure  and  fair; 

And  a  mother  smiled  on  the  loving  group 
As  she  sat  in  her  old  arm  chair. 

And  here,  alas !  in  this  hallowed  room, 

A  sad  farewell  was  said, 

As  a  tall,  proud  form  clad  in  “army  blue” 

W ent  forth  with  a  manly  tread. 

And  a  mother  wept  with  an  aching  heart 
As  her  prayers  she  whispered  o’er, 

But  away  in  the  South  is  a  lonely  grave — 

For  he  came  to  his  home  no  more. 

Tread  softly,  lightly,  the  threshold  o’er, 

For  this  is  a  sacred  room. 

Here,  a  father  folded  his  toil-worn  hands 
And  went  to  his  heavenly  home. 

And  a  son  and  daughter,  in  life’s  bright  morn 
Grew  weary  and  sighed  for  rest, 

And  were  wafted  away  on  spirit  wings 
To  a  loving  Saviour’s  breast. 

And  others  have  gone  from  the  homestead  old; 

One  roams  o’er  the  prairies  wide, — 

One  went  to  cheer  another  home 
Long  years  agone  as  a  bride. 

One  seeks  for  fame  in  another  land; 

But  all  will  sometimes  sigh 
For  the  loved  ones  gone  from  the  dear  old  home, 
And  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 

The  mother,  now,  with  her  youngest  one, 

The  pride  of  her  life,  her  stay, 

Is  waiting  with  patient  and  cheerful  heart. 

The  dawn  of  a  glorious  day 
When  she’ll  clasp  again  to  her  yearning  breast 
The  loved  ones  gone  before, 

And  welcome  those  who  may  follow  her 
To  the  home  on  the  golden  shore. 


Our  hearts  are  sad  as  we  turn  to  go 
Away  from  the  homestead  old. 

For  mem’ry  brings  to  mind  so  much 
That  can  never  in  words  be  told. 

But  as  we  go,  we  will  breathe  a  prayer, 
That  blessings  ever  may  come 
To  the  ones  who  are  wandering  far  away 
From  the  old  deserted  home. 


Sowing  and  Reaping. 

“  ‘Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap.’  Never  were  truer  words  spoken 
than  those,  Lambert,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
will  realize  it  if  you  persist  in  this  project.” 

- “You  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  it, 

Heckles;  too  gloomy,  entirely.” - “There’s 

nothing  but  gloom  to  view,  Lambert.  Y ou 
surely  don’t  pretend  to  think  that  you  are 
to  make  our  village  better,  or  the  lives  of  its 
inhabitants  brighter  by  opening  a  saloon?” 

Lambert  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  slowly:  “I  don’t  suppose  the  village 
will  be  any  the  worse  for  it.  Men  who 
want  liquor  will  get  it  if  they  have  to  go 
fifty  miles  after  it.  I  will  simply  make  the 

matter  of  getting  it  a  little  easier.” - 

“There’s  just  where  the  harm  lies.  Half 
the  people  in  this  world  are  upright  merely 
because  they  are  not  exposed  to  temptation. 
Sin  isn’t  made  easy  to  them.  We  haven’t  a 
drunkard  in  this  village  now,  and  a  man 
even  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
is  a  rare  sight.  A  street  brawl  has  never 
taken  place  here.  There  are  no  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  peace.  Open  your  saloon,  and 
all  this  will  be  changed.  You  have  young 
sons,  Lambert;  you  ought  to  think  of  them.” 
- “I  don’t  think  they  will  be  in  any  dan¬ 
ger,  Of  course  I  shall  not  let  them  go  near 
the  saloon.” — “But  you  will  welcome  glad¬ 
ly  the  sons  ot  other  men.  Is  that  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by?” 

Lambert  moved  uneasily. - “It  is  of  no 

use  to  argue  the  matter,  Heckles,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  got  to  make  money  somehow.  My 
farm  doesn’t  begin  to  pay  me  for  the  labor 
I  put  on  it,  and  it  is  heavily  mortgaged. 
And,  besides,  I’ve  given  my  word  to  Butler, 
and  I  can’t  go  back  on  it.” 

“A  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than 
kept,”  said  Heckles.  “You’ll  rue  the  day 
you  ever  saw  that  Butler.  He’s  a  man  that 
I  wouldn’t  trust  out  of  my  sight.” “He’ll 
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snake  a  good  bar-keeper.  He  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  his  business,”  said  Lambert.  “He 
has  assured  me  that  I  can  clear  off  my  debts 
in  less  than  two  years,  and  make  enough  to 

live  on,  besides.” - A  fine  way  to  make  it,’ 

said  Heckles,  ironically.  “You’ll  send  fifty 

souls  to  ruin  for  every  debt.” - “Come, 

come  Heckles;  that’s  going  too  far.” - “Not 

a  bit  of  it.  If  anything  it  isn’t  going  far 
enough.  But  I  see  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue 
with  you,  so  I’ll  be  off.  I’ve  always  want¬ 
ed  sons,  but  I’m  thankful  now  that  I  have 
only  daughters.  Your  saloon  won’t  trouble 
them,  unless  they  happen  to  marry  men 
who  call  upon  Butler  too  often.  And  I 
think  there  is  little  likelihood  of  that. 
They  have  had  a  horror  of  intemperance 
instilled  into  them  from  babyhood.  I’m 
sorry  you’re  in  debt,  Lambert,  and  sorry 
your  farm  pays  vou  so  poorly;  but  I  am 
sorrier  still  that  your  new  business  is  one 
that  can  have  neither  the  blessing  of  God, 
nor  the  approval  of  any  good  man.” 

He  touched  his  old  grey  horse  with  his 
whip  and  rode  away,  leaving  Lambert  with 

a  very  troubled  look  on  his  face. - “He’s 

an  old  friend,  and  I  suppose  on  that  account 
he  felt  that  he  could  talk  pretty  freely,”  he 
muttered,  “but  he  goes  too  far — he’s  almost 
foolish  on  the  subject.”  He  walked  up  the 
neat  box-bordered  path  that  led  to  the 
house.  His  little  daughter,  a  child  of  nine 
years  of  age,  ran  out  to  meet  him. - “Sup¬ 

per’s  ready,  papa,”  she  said.  Lambert  bent 
and  kissed  her  tenderly.  She  was  his  favor¬ 
ite  child,  and  he  petted  and  spoiled  her  to 
the  last  degree.  In  the  kitchen  his  wife 
and  eldest  daughter  were  moving  briskly 
about  from  the  stove  and  pantry  to  the 
table. 

“Mr.  Butler  called  while  you  were  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Heckles,  father,”  Susan  said. 
“He  is  down  at  the  barn  with  the  boys.” 
- “What  is  he  doing  down  there?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Lambert,  irritably.  “He’s  not 
the  man  I  care  to  have  the  boys  intimate 

with  ” - “You  had  better  tell  him  not  to 

come  here  so  often,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Lam¬ 
bert,  “for  Arthur  was  saying  only  yester¬ 
day  that  Butler  had  more  fun  in  him  than 
any  other  man  he  had  ever  met.  And  Joe 
follows  him  like  his  shadow.” 

The  father’s  brow  grew  dark. - “He 


won’t  have  time  to  come  around  here  after 
to-morrow,”  he  said.  “There’ll  be  enough 
to  keep  him  busy  at  the  saloon.  Blow  the 
horn,  Cora.”  The  little  girl  took  the  horn 
down  from  the  wall,  where  it  hung  by  a 
cord,  and  blew  a  shrill  blast,  which  brought 
the  two  boys  and  Butler  in  at  once.  Arthur 
and  Joe  were  fine,  manly  looking  young 
fellows  of  seventeen  and  nineteen,  and  their 
father  was  justly  proud  of  them.  But  as 
he  looked  at  them  now,  he  remembered 
Heckles’s  prophecy,  and  was  silent  and 
gloomy  throughout  the  meal. 

There  were  others  besides.  Mr.  Heckles 
who  disapproved  of  Lambert’s  project,  and 
he  was  urged  and  advised  on  every  side 
to  give  it  up.  But  neither  argument  nor 
persuasion  had  any  effect  upon  his  determi¬ 
nation,  and  the  saloon  opened  with  a  fine 
array  of  bottles,  glasses  and  liquors.  It 
was  the  first  venture  of  the  kind  in  Cold- 
brook,  and  consequently  excited  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  and  comment.  The  saloon 
was  crowded  the  first  eveniag  it  opened. 
Men  who  did  not  take  a  glass  of  liquor  once 
a  year  came  to  “see  how  the  place  looked,” 
and  they  found  it  so  cheerful,  and  met  so 
many  acquaintances,  that  they  dropped  in 
again  and  again,  and  Butler  was  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  contents  of  the  money- 
drawer  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  As 
Mr.  Lambert  had  said,  the  bar-keeper  un¬ 
derstood  his  business  thoroughly,  and  his 
fund  of  wit  and  humor,  coarse  as  it  often 
was,  lured  many  a  young  man  within  the 
charmed  circle  about  the  bar. 

Among  these  was  Arthur  Lambert,  who 
had  been  very  much  attracted  to  Butler 
from  the  first,  and  who  frequented  the 
saloon  unknown  to  his  father.  He  was  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  course  by  Butler,  who 
thought  Mr.  Lambert  too  strict,  and  who 
saw  no  harm  in  a  social  glass.  He  always 
met  Arthur  with  a  smile,  and  with  a  friend¬ 
ly  slap  on  the  back  would  tell  him  “the  old 
man  would  soon  learn  that  his  boy  was 
out  of  long  clothes.” 

Arthur  was  not  the  only  son  whose  father 
was  unaware  of  his  visits  to  the  saloon. 
There  was  a  very  convenient  back  door  to 
the  place,  and  an  easy  little  back  parlor, 
and  here  from  six  to  ten  young  men,  none 
of  them  over  twenty  years  of  age,  met 
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nearly  every  evening  to  play  cards.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  liquor  was  freely 
passed  around.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  village  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  street  brawl,  and  the  sight  of 
a  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  was 
so  frequent  as  not  to  excite  comment.  But 
Mr.  Lambert  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  conscience.  He  had  paid  off  all  his  small 
debts,  and  expected  to  be  able  very  soen  to 
lift  the  mortgage  on  his  farm.  The  idea  of 
giving  up  the  saloon  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question.  During  the  second  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  saloon,  a  paper-mill 
was  started  in  the  village,  and  this  brought 
many  new  residents  to  the  place.  The  bus¬ 
iness  at  Lambert’s  increased  perceptibly, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  not  only  paid  off 
the  mortgage  on  his  farm,  but  b«gan  the 
erection  of  a  house  in  the  village,  which 
was  to  be  handsomer  than  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  there. 

“There’s  where  your  wages  have  gone,” 
said  Mr.  Heckles  to  a  poor  laborer,  who 
was  standing  before  the  new  edifice  one 
evening  just  prior  to  its  completion.  “You 
deprive  yourself  of  every  comfort,  and  keep 
your  wife  and  children  in  abject  poverty, 
in  order  that  this  man  may  build  a  fine 
house  and  live  at  his  ease.”  The  laborer 
stared  at  him,  but  made  no  reply.  The 
argument  was  too  deep  for  his  dull  com¬ 
prehension.  The  indulgence  of  his  appetite 
for  strong  drink  was  of  more  consequece  to 
him  than  wife,  children,  and  home  all  put 
together.  One  evening,  as  Mr.  Heckles  rode 
past  the  new  house,  he  saw  Mr.  Lambert  at 
the  gate,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 
While  they  were  talking,  a  man  staggered 
by,  half  supported  by  a  shabbily  dressed 
woman,  down  whose  pale,  sorrow-stricken 
face  the  tears  were  streaming. 

“I  saw  that  woman  go  into  you  saloon 
half  an  hour  ago,”  said  Heckles.  “She  was 

looking  for  her  husband,  I  suppose.” - 

“Probably,”  said  Lambert,  sharply.  “The 
fellow  is  always  drunk  on  Saturday  night.” 

- “I  suppose  you  are  ready  to  admit  now 

that  your  saloon  has  done  some  harm?” 

said  Heckles. - “If  I  didn’t  sell  them 

liquor  some  other  man  would.”  said  Lam¬ 
bert. - “Probably.  But  you  ought  not 

to  be  the  man.  If  every  man  made  up  his 


mind  to  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  liquor 

sold.’’ - “I’m  not  sorry  I  opened  the  saloon, 

Heckles,”  said  Lambert,  impatiently.  “Tt 
has  paid  me  well.  I  am  now  out  of  debt, 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  in  very  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances.  I  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  prospered.” “Those  who  fre¬ 
quent  your  saloon  have  not  prospered.” 
said  Heckles,  with  a  short  laugh.  “And  I 
believe  you  will  be  sorry  yet  that  you 
opened  the  place,  Lambert.  ” 

Lambert  smiled,  and  changed  the  subject, 
little  dreaming  that  he  was  to  begin  the 
reaping  of  his  harvest  that  very  night.  He 
retired  early  to  rest,  but  about  midnight 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  great  com¬ 
motion  beneath  his  window,  and  the  loud 
ringing  of  the  door-bell.  He  hastened  down 
stairs,  and  as  he  threw  open  the  hall  door 
he  met  a  crowd  of  men,  bearing  on  a  shut¬ 
ter  the  body  of  his  son.  which  was  covered 
with  blood. 

“There’s  been  a  row  down  at  the  saloon,” 
said  some  one.  ‘ 4  Arthur’s  pretty  badly  cut 

up.” - “Arthur!  My  son!”  cried  Lambert, 

in  a  tone  of  horror;  for  he  had  known  noth¬ 
ing  of  Arthur’s  predilection  for  liquor,  his 
visits  to  Butler’s  parlor. - “It  can  not  be.” 

Arthur  died  the  following  day,  and  the 
wretched  father  went  almost  mad  with 
grief  and  despair.  But  he  did  not  blame 
himself,  or  the  saloon  for  the  accident.  He 
spent  all  his  rage  upon  the  man  w^ho  had 
assaulted  his  son,  and  used  every  endeavor 
to  have  him  properly  punished.  Only 
when  he  had  been  committed  to  prison  for 
a  term  of  years  was  the  father’s  desire  for 
revenge  appeased.  But  the  saloon  went  on, 
and  a  greater  blow  was  to  fall  upon  its 
proprietor.  One  morning  Cora  did  not 
appear  at  breakfast,  and  on  investigation 
of  her  absence  the  parents  discovered  that 
she  had  eloped  with  a  young  man  whose 
dissipated  course  had  caused  Mr.  Lambert 
to  forbid  him  the  house.  This  blow  almost 
broke  the  father’s  heart.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  became  like  an  old  man,  and  his  friends 
feared  for  his  reason,  so  deeply  did  he 
brood  over  his  sorrows. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Joe,  the 
only  remaining  son,  was  drinking  to  ex¬ 
cess.  He  was  employed  as  book-keeper 
in  the  paper-mill,  but  neglected  his  duties 
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to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  finally  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
by  the  superintendent.  Angered  at  the 
abrupt  dismissal  and  the  stinging  rebuke 
which  accompanied  it,  Joe  lost  all  control 
over  himself,  and  drawing  a  pistol,  shot  the 
superintendent  through  the  heart.  He 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  His  wretched  father  spent  almost 
every  dollar  he  possessed  in  trying  to  save 
him ;  but  it  availed  nothing.  Yet  the  shame 
of  seeing  his  sen  on  the  gallows  \s  as  spared 
him,  for  Joe  died  in  prison  only  a  few  days 
before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution. 

The  day  after  his  death,  Mr.  Lambert 
went  in  person  to  the  saloon,  and  closed  it. 
Butler  immediately  got  out  a  license  in  his 
own  name  and  opened  another  near  the 
paper-mill,  but'the  liquors  with  which  he 
filled  his  bar  did  not  come  from  Lambert’s. 
With  his  own  hands  Lambert  emptied  every 
bottle  into  a  sink  hole  back  of  the  saloon, 
and  sold  the  saloon  itself  for  a  flour-and-feed 
store.  He  was  convinced  at  last  that  Heck¬ 
les  had  been  right  in  assuring  that  “What¬ 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.” — Florence  B.  Hallowell,  in  Prairie 
Farmer , 


Does  the  World  miss  any  one? 


Not  long.  The  best  and  most  useful  of 
us  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Those  who  to¬ 
day  are  filling  a  large  place  in  the  world’s 
regard  will  pass  away  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  man  in  a  few  months,  or  at  far¬ 
thest,  in  a  few  years  after  the  grave  has 
closed  upon  the  remains. 

We  are  shedding  tears  above  a  new-made 
grave  and  wildly  crying  out  in  our  grief 
that  our  loss  is  irreparable,  yet,  in  a  short 
time  the  tendrils  of  love  have  entwined 
around  other  supports,  and  we  no  longer 
miss  the  one  that  is  gone. 

So  passes  the  world.  But  there  are  those 
to  whom  a  loss  is  beyond  repeir.  There  are 
men  from  whose  memories  no  woman’s 
smile  can  chase  recollections  of  the  sweet 
face  that  has  given  up  all  its  beauty  at 
death’s  icy  touch.  There  are  women  whose 
plighted  faith  extends  beyond  the  grave, 
and  drives  away  as  profane  those  who 


would  entice  them  from  a  worship  of  their 
buried  lovers.  ISIS  ...an 

Such  loyalty,  however  is  hidden  away 
fronLthe  public  gaze.  The  world  sweeps 
on  beside  and  around  them  and  cares  not 
to  look  in  upon  this  unobtruding  grief. ^It 
carves  a  line  and  rears  a  stone  over  the 
dead  and  hastens  away  to  offer  homage  to 
the  living. 


Spoken  After  Sorrow. 


I  know  of  something  sweeter  than  the  chime 
Of  fairy  bells  that  run 

Down  mellow  w  inds:  oh,  fairer  than  the  time 
You  sing  about  in  happy,  broken  rhyme, 

Of  butterflies  and  sun. 

But  oh,  as  many  fabled  leagues  away 

As  the  To  morrow,  when  the  east  breaks  gray. 

Is  this  which  lies,  somewhere  most  still  and  far, 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  dawn’s  last  star. 

And  know  n  as  Yesterday. 

I  know'  of  something  better,  dearer,  too, 

Than  this  first  rose  you  hold, 

All  sweet  with  June,  and  dainty  with  the  dew, 

The  summer’s  golden  promise  breathing  through 
In  white  leaves’  tender  fold ; 

Oh  fairer,  when  the  late  winds,  gathering  slow 
Behind  the  night,  shall,  moaning  sad  and  low 
Across  the  world,  make  all  its  music  dumb. 

Oh,  dearer  than  the  earliest  rose  to  come, 

Will  be  the  last  to  go. 

I  know  of  something  sadder  than  this  nest 
Of  broken  eggs  you  bi’ing, 

With  such  sweet  trouble  stirring  at  your  breast. 
For  love  undone;  the  mother  bird’s  unrest, 

That  yesterday  could  sing. 

My  little  child,  too,  grieved  to  want  my  kiss. 

Do  I  forget  the  sweetness  they  will  miss 
Who  built  the  home?  My  heart  with  yours  makes 
moan; 

But  oh,  the  nest  from  which  the  birds  have  flown 
Is  sadder  far  than  this. 

—Juliet  C.  Marsh. 


It  is  much  more  honorable  to  beg  than  to  contract 
debts  and  not  pay  them.  Unless  there  have  been 
reverses  that  justify  the  nonpayment  of  debts  con¬ 
tracted  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  there 
is  nothing  more  unmanly  than  delinquency. 

Young  and  old  should  make  home  the  scene  of 
their  great  and  most  frequent  enjoyments.  Wife, 
husband,  and  children,  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters 
are’ the  warmest,  truest  and  most  congenial  of  all 
friends. 

“It  is  good  enough,”  or  ‘‘My  work  is  as  good  as 
that  of  others,”  is  not  the  language  of  a  progressive 
young  man.  Always  do  the  best  you  can. 

The  law  punishes  for  protection.  Life  and  liberty 
are  her  wards,  and  opposition  to  them  she  punishes. 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


NUMBER  ONE. 

The  rural  population  of  old  England  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  healthiness  and 
happiness;  the  former,  possibly  on  account 
of  the  people  taking  so  much  bodily  exer¬ 
cise,  living  among  the  green  fields  and 
upon  wholesome  food;  while  the  latter 
has  been  caused  by  mingling  play  with 
work  and  because  of  the  numerous  holidays 
given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  toil  and 
labor. 

In  the  olden  time,  each  month  had  its 
holidays  whether  religious  or  secular,  and 
brought  with  it  customs  and  sports  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself.  It  gave  the  writer  much 
pleasure  in  reading  of  these  sports  and 
pastimes;  and,  believing  they  would  have 
as  much  interest  to  others,  he  thought  it 
would  not  come  amiss  to  let  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  such  matters  share  in  the  gratification. 
Some  of  these  sports  may  seem  rude,  and 
many  of  them  have  become  obsolete,  while 
others  have  died  out  one  by  one  just  as 
have  the  individuals  who  participated  in 
the  same. 

New  Year’s  Day,  in  the  Church  calendar, 
known  as  Circumcission,  began  the  year  of 
merry-making,  and  the  Wassail  Bowl  was 
carried  from  door  to  door  just  as  it  had 
been  done  on  the  previous  eve.  Wassail 
has  come  to  mean  all  that  is  of  love,  good 
will  and  kindly  cheer,  and  though  the  bowl, 
itself,  was  filled  with  something  stronger 
than  many  would  approve,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  those  were  not  “temperance 
times”  and  people  looked  on  drinking  liq¬ 
uors  as  no  harm  and  as  an  actual  necessity. 

“Riding  Stang”  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
amusements  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
year;  one  of  our  old  authors  describes  the 
Stang  and  its  riding  in  the  following  lacon¬ 
ic  way:  “The  Stang  is  a  cowl  staff;  the 
cowl  is  a  water- vessel,  borne  by  two  per¬ 
sons  on  the  cowl-staff,  which  is  a  stout  pole 
whereon  the  vessel  hangs.  On  the  first  of 
January,  multitudes  assemble  early  in  the 
morning  with  baskets  and  ‘stangs’,  and 
whoever  does  not  join  them,  whether  in¬ 
habitant  or  stranger,  is  immediately  mount¬ 


ed  across  the  ‘stang’,  and  carried,  shoulder 
height,  to  the  next  public  house,  where 
sixpence  liberates  the  prisoner.  Women 
are  seized  in  the  same  way  and  carried  in 
baskets — the  sex  being  privileged  from 
‘riding  stang’  in  compliment,  perhaps,  to 
the  use  of  side-saddles.  In  the  same  part 
of  the  country,  no  one  is  allowed  to  work 
on  New  Year’s  day,  however  industrious.” 
We  have  read  that  it  was  a  New  Year’s 
day  custom  in  ancient  Rome  for  trades¬ 
men  to  work  a  little  only  for  luck’s  sake, 
that  they  might  have  constant  business  all 
the  year  after. 

Truthful  Day  always  comes  on  the  sixth 
of  January  and  closes  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days;  and,  in  the  olden  time,  Christmas 
day  alone,  was  not  kept  but  the  season  of 
twelve  days  from  the  Nativity  to  Epiphany, 
and  as  the  term  shortened,  the  fun  and 
frolic  grew  fast  and  furious  until  they 
reached  the  climax  on  Twelfth  Night. 
What  would  Twelfth  Night  have  ^been 
without  the  Twelfth  Cake  ?  It  was  made 
so  rich  and  was  the  promoter  of  so  many 
nightmares  and  indigestions  that  it  seemed 
lucky  it  was  not  eaten  only  once  a  vear. 

I  can  well  remember  seeing  some  sugar 
images  on  the  mantle-piece  in  the  house  of 
an  old  English  uncle  of  mine;  and  he 
always  pointed  to  them  with  pride— albeit, 
at  the  same  time,  a  tear  found  its  way  down 
his  cheek  as  he  exclaimed:  “Those  figures 
came  off  the  very  last  piece  of  Twelfth 
Cake  I  ate  in  dear  old  England.” 

A  couple  of  beans  were  baked  in  the  cake, 
and  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  held  the 
slices  in  which  these  beans  were,  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  king  and  queen  for  the  evening 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  their  sub¬ 
jects.  The  evening  was  passed  in  singing 
and  dancing,  playing  games  and  guessing 
riddles.  These  were  for  the  gentlefolks  in 
the  hall,  the  serving  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  the  rural  population,  had  to 
content  themselves  with  other  kinds  of 
pastimes;  but  being  hale  and  hearty,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  fancy  rougher  and 
ess  refined  gambols.  Again  I  must  quote, 
for,  in  describing  these  old  time  amuse¬ 
ments,  one  must  take  the  description  from 
one  who  was  a  participator  in  the  same. 

“The  rustics  met  in  a  large  room.  They 
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began  dancing  at  seven  o’clock  and  finished 
at  twelve,  when  they  sat  down  to  lobscouse 
and  ponsondie;  the  former  was  made  of 
beef,  potatoes  and  onions  fried  together; 
and  in  ponsondie  we  recognize  the  wassail, 
or  waeshael,  of  ale,  boiled  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  into  which  was  put  roasted  apples, 
the  anciently  admired  lamb’s-wool.  The 
feast  was  paid  for  by  subscription.  Two 
women  were  chosen,  who  with  two  wood¬ 
en  bowls,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  and  a 
space  between  them,  go  round  to  the  fe¬ 
male  part  of  the  society  in  succession,  and 
what  one  put  into  the  uppermost  bowl  the 
attendant  collectress  slipped  into  the  bowl 
beneath  it.  All  were  expected  to  contrib¬ 
ute  something,  but  not  more  than  a  shilling, 
and  they  were  best  esteemed  who  gave  the 
most.  The  men  chose  two  from  themselves 
and  followed  the  custom,  except  that  as 
the  male  sex  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  fair 
in  their  dealings  as  the  ladies,  one  of  the 
collectors  was  furnished  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper  to  set  down  the  subscriptions  as  soon 
as  received.” 

The  pastry  cooks  vied  with  each  other 
to  present  the  largest  and  best  of  cakes,  to 
have  the  prettiest  shopwomen  to  wait  on 
customers,  to  nut  the  most  tempting  dis¬ 
play  of  toothsome  articles  in  their  windows 
to  attract  the  passer-by  and  induce  him  to 
make  heavy  purchases.  There  was  a  great¬ 
er  crowd  of  lookers-in  at  these  windows 
than  there  was  of  customers  within  the 
shop.  And  here  there  was  a  custom  among 
the  boys — but  from  what  it  arose  no  one 
knows — of  pinning  people  together,  fasten¬ 
ing  the  coat-tails  of  a  man’s  coat  to  the 
dress  of  some  woman,  or  nailing  coat-tails 
fast  against  the  wood- work.  While  some 
would  be  laughing  at  the  vexation  of  those 
who  had  these  tricks  played  upon  them, 
they  would  soon  be  made  aware  such  had 
been  their  own  fate,  and  their  smiles  were 
turned  to  frowns;  their  laughter  to  dire 
rage.  And  how  innocent  the  young  rogues 
did  look  !  And  this  uncle  of  mine  tells  me 
that  when  he  was  a  little  shaver,  he  thought 
it  the  jolliest  kind  of  jollity  to  be  a  pinner 

or  a  nailer;  but,  when  he  grew  older  and 
had  these  pranks  played  on  him,  he  said  he 
thought  such  proceedings  were  very  sin¬ 
ful,  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  where 
were  the  police? 


Plough  Monday  was  the  first  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Day,  and  seems  to  have 
been  so  called  because  the  husbandmen  re¬ 
sumed  the  plough  and  it  was  the  occasion 
of  so  much  jollification  and  frolic.  The 
rural  people  appear  to  have  loved  the  im¬ 
plements  of  their  occupations  because  they 
gave  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  living. 
On  this  holiday  the  plough  was  drawn  in 
procession  to  the  doors  of  villagers  and 
town’s-people.  Long  ropes  were  attached 
to  it,  and  we  read  that  thirty  or  forty  men 
drew  the  plough  along;  “Their  arms  and 
elbows  were  decorated  with  gay  colored 
ribbons  tied  in  large  knots  and  bows,  and 
their  hats  were  smartened  in  the  same  way. 
They  were  usually  accompanied  by^an  old 
woman,  or  a  boy  dressed  up  to  represent 
one;  she  was  gaily j bedizened  *and  called 
Bessy.  Sometimes  the  sport  was  assisted 
by  a  humorous  countryman  to  represent  a 
fool.  He  was  covered  with  ribbons  and 
attired  in  skins,  and  carried  a  box  to  collect 
money  from  the  spectators.  They  were 
attended  by  music  and  morris  dancers  and 
there  was  always  a  sportive  dance  with  a 
few  lassies  in  all  their  finery  and  ribbons.” 

Little  work  was  done  in  the  field  at  the 
Christmas  season,  as  gentlemen  feasted  the 
farmers  and  the  farmers  feasted  their  ser¬ 
vants  and  taskmen. 

It  was  on  Plough  Monday  that  men  and 
maidens  vied  with  each  other  to  see  which 
should  rise  the  earliest  and  thus  show 
which  was  the  readiest  at  commencing 
their  accustomed  work.  If  the  ploughman 
could  get  his  whip,  his  plough-staff,  hatch¬ 
et  or  any  field  implement,  by  the  fireside 
before  the  maid  could  get  her  kettle  on* 
she  lost  her  shrove-tide  fowl  to  the  men. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  old  English 
farmers  strove  to  allure  youth  to  duty,  and 
mixed  their  labor  with  innocent  mirth. 

Then  there  came  St.  Agnes  Eve  and  this 
festival  was  of  great  importance  to  maidens 
who  desired  to  know  whom  they  should 
marry.  It  must  have  been  a  task  to  those 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  life,  for  only 
those  who  fasted  on  that  day  (Jan.  20,) 
could  know  whom  the  happy  man  would 
be.  Maybe  some  of  my  lady  readers  are 
curious  to  know  how  such  knowledge 
could  be  attained.  An  old  authority  in 
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such  matters  tells  us:  “Upon  St.  Agnes 
jdght  you  take  a  row  of  pins  and  pull  out 
every  one,  one  after  another,  saying  a 
Pater  Noster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve, 
and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  are 
to  marry.” 

®  do  not  know  if  the  charm  was  never 
known  to  fail  but  I  doubt  the  spell  working 
■'in  these  modern  days. 

The  English  people  have  always  been 
fond  of  fairs;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
have  taken  place  out  of  doors  during 
•almost  any  season  but  that  of  the  winter. 
However,  in  1814,  the  great  river  Thames 
froze  over  so  solid  that  the  people  resolved 
to  have  a  fair  upon  the  same,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  make  it  a  success.  Thinking 
over  all  they  did,  and  upon  what  founda¬ 
tions  they  did  it,  it  strikes  me  it  must  have 
ibeen  a  “big  thing  on  ice.” 

One  of  the  curious  amusements  was  the 
ceremony  of  roasting  a  small  sheep,  some 
would  have  styled  it,  toasting  or  burning  it 
over  a  coal  fire  placed  in  a  large  iron  pan. 

For  t  he  intellectual  portion  of  the  people 
eight  or  ten  printing  presses  were  erected 
on  the  ice.  Papers  were  published,  balls 
took  place,  games  were  played,  concerts 
were  given,  trade  carried  on  and  people 
preferred  the  icy  river  to  the  city  streets 
and  country  lanes.  The  scene  by  moon¬ 
light  was  said  to  be  beyond  description  and 
to  rival,  in  beauty,  the  frozen  climes  of  the 
north.  Well,  of  course,  it  was  “too  bright, 
too  beautiful  to  last,”  for  there  came  a 
thaw,  rain  began  to  fall  and  the  ice  to 
crack,  and  “on  a  sudden  it  floated  with  the 
printing  presses,  books  and  merry-makers, 
to  no  small  dismay  of  publicans,  typograph¬ 
ers,  shopkeepers  and  sojourners.” 

You  may  feel  sure  the  people  did  not  lack 
for  amusement,  or  deem  the  winter  dull  as 
-long  as  they  had  their  “Frost  Fair”;  and,  of 
^course,  it  might  be  said  that  many  lived 
‘On  ihe  ice  as  long  as  there  was  ice  to  live 
on.  They  were  so  happy  and  of  such  joy¬ 
ous  dispositions  they  did  not  mind  the  cold. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  were  to  keep  our  hearts 
warmer  by  putting  more  sunshine  into  the 
same  we  should  not  growl  and  grumble  so 
much  at  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  as 
some  of  us,  now,  are  too  apt  to  do. 


Good  seed,  that  you  have  grown  yourself, 
and  has  a  pedigree,  the  longer  the  better, 
or  has  been  bought  of  a  commercial  seeds¬ 
man,  with  the  good  sense  to  test  his  seeds 
before  he  sells  them,  is  essential  to  maxi¬ 
mum  crops.  If  your  soil  is  all  right  and 
the  fertilizers  abundant,  you  do  not  get  the 
full  reward  for  labor,  without  the  best  seed. 
The  vitality  of  seed,  its  power  to  reproduce 
its  own  kind,  or  something  a  little  better, 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  grown.  Heredity  has  as  much 
to  do  with  seeds  as  with  animals.  If  the 
farmer  understands  this,  and  will  watch 
over  the  growth  and  purity  of  the  seeds 
for  his  crops,  well  and  good.  But  very 
many  of  our  farmers  cannot,  or  will  not 
do  this.  Charlock  is  among  their  oats, 
thistles  among  their  wheat,  daisies  and 
white  weed  among  their  grass  seed.  Their 
corn  is  choked  with  weeds,  and  runs  to 
nubbins,  or  is  imperfectly  ripened,  and 
their  vegetable  garden  seeds  are  so  mixed 
that  the  varieties  fail  to  come  true  to  name, 
or  aie  nameless.  They  have  no  pride  in 
garden  products,  and  do  not  exhibit  at  the 
fairs.  Now  is  the  time  to  remedy  these 
slovenly  habits,  and  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  with  the  new  year. — Wm.  Clift  in 
American  Agriculturist. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 


A  successful  Market  Gardener  gives  the 
following: 

My  plan  of  rotation  has  been  as  follows: 
Corn  land  planted  in  peas,  which,  if  the 
land  be  strong  enough  or  well  manured, 
may  be  followed  the  same  year  by  late  crops 
of  corn,  tomatoes,  or  cabbage,  among  which 
kale  may  be  sown  at  the  last  working,  jf 
the  latter  is  omitted  the  land  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  oats  or  strawberries  the  following 
Spring,  thus  admitting  of  being  turfed. 
Should  the  land  be  light  and  it  be  desirable 
to  allow  the  peas  to  occupy  the  land  through 
the  Summer,  it  may  be  planted  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  in  cantaloupes,  tomatoes  or 
com.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  crops 
upon  a  truck  farm,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  keep 
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the  cultivator  going  among  them  constantly 
from  the  time  they  will  admit  of  being 
worked  until  laid  by.  The  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  labor  renders  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  by  horse  power  wherever  possible; 
and  the  improvement  constantly  going  on 
in  the  construction  of  farming  implements 
renders  the  use  of  the  hoe  less  a  necessity 
each  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
time  in  the  near  future  its  aid  will  thereby 
be  made  almost  unnecessary. 


Good  Rules  for  Winter. 


The  following  rules,  published,  in  Farm 
and  Fireside ,  are  worth  heeding  by  those 
who  believe  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure: 

Never  lean  with  the  back  upon  anything 
that  is  cold.  Never  begin  a  journey  until 
the  breakfast  has  been  eaten. 

Never  take  warm  drinks  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  go  out  in  the  cold. 

Keep  the  back,  especially,  between  the 

shoulder  blades,  well-covered;  also,  the 
chest  well  protected.  In  sleeping  in  a  cold 

room  establish  the  habit  of  breathing 
through  the  nose,  and  never  with  the 
mouth  open. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  or  damp  feet. 

Never  omit  regular  bathing,  for  unless 
the  skin  is  in  active  condition  the  cold  will 
close  the  pores  and  favor  congestion  or 
other  diseases. 

After  exercise  of  any  kind  never  ride  in 
an  open  carriage  or  near  the  window  of  a 
car,  for  a  moment;  it  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  even  to  life. 

When  hoarse,  speak  as  little  as  possible 
until  the  hoarseness  is  recovered  from,  else 
the  voice  may  be  permanently  lost  or  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  throat  be  produced. 

Merely  warm  the  back  by  a  fire,  and 

never  continue  keeping  the  back  exposed  to 
heat  after  it  has  become  comfortably  warm. 
To  do  otherwise  is  debilitating. 

When  going  from  a  warm  atmosphere 
into  a  cooler  one  keep  the  mouth  closed  so 
that  the  air  may  be  warmed  by  its  passage 
through  the  nose  ere  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

Never  stand  still  in  cold  weather,  espec¬ 
ially  after  having  taken  a  slight  degree  of 
exercise,  and  always  avoid  standing  on  ice 
or  snow,  or  where  the  person  is  exposed  to 
a  cold  wind. 


MARIANNA  PLUM. 

The  Marianna  Plum. 


The  Marianna  Plum  is  an  accidental  seed¬ 
ling.  Tree  a  rapid  and  uniform  growers 
straight  stem;  lower  branches  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  becoming  more  upright  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  forming  a  compact  and  sym¬ 
metrical  head.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the- 
ravages  of  insects.  Fruit  round  and  a  little- 
larger  than  the  Wild  Goose;  rather  thick 
skin;  a  deep  cardinal  red  when  fully  ripe;; 
stone  small  and  fruit  of  fine  quality,  per¬ 
sistent,  and  not  liable  to  be  blown  off  by 
winds;  ripens  from  two  to  three  week# 
before  the  Wild  Goose,  and  continues  in 
fruit  from  three  to  four  weeks.  This  fruife. 
is  entirely  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  cur- 
culio,  and  other  insects;  and  bears  uniform¬ 
ly  heavy  crops  in  all  seasons.  Does  not, 
sucker. 

This  variety  is  sold  only  by  the  introdu¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Eley  of  Smith’s  Pointy 
Galveston  Co.,  Texas,  and  his  authorized! 
agents,  and  by  them  only  under  his  regis¬ 
tered  trade  mark. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  FIFE  SPRING  WHEAT, 


Saskatchewan  Fife  Spring  Wheat. 

The  above  cut  was  engraved  from  a  Pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  new  Saskatchewan  Fife 
Spring  Wheat,  contains  72  bearing  stalks 
on  a  single  root.  This  Saskatchewan  variety 
is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  the  general 


public.  It  was  first  found  growing  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley,  Manitoba,  in  Lon¬ 
gitude  106  degrees,  Latitude  52  degrees. 
Attention  was  first  brought  to  it  by  reports 
from  Indians  and  Traders  coming  from  that 
distant  Valley  concerning  a  wonderful 
Wheat,  which  frequently  yielded  from  forty 


to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  weighing 
as  high  as  65  pounds  to  the  measured  bush¬ 
el.  A  careful  system  of  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  has  been  given  the  original  grain  by  a 
prominent  wheat  grower  of  the  Northwest, 
until  the  claims  for  it  are  in  brief,  first,  great 
productiveness,  second,  unusual  hardiness 
and  vigor,  third,  unequalled  milling  prop¬ 
erties,  many  of  the  great  Milling  Kings  of 
the  Northwest  unqualifiedly  asserting  that 
no  other  variety  in  existence  can  approach 
it  in  this  respect. 


Champion  White  Pearl  Corn. 

BY  J.  C.  SUFFERN. 


After  12  years  of  the  most  careful  breed¬ 
ing,  by  selecting,  in  regard  to  type,  charac¬ 
teristics,  maturity,  purity,  evenness  in  fer¬ 
tilization,  weight,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  ex¬ 
celling  any  other  person,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  dissemination  of  a  variety  that 
would  prove  superior  to  any  yet  introduced, 
I  now  think  my  former  ideal  realized,  hav¬ 
ing  subjected  it  to  most  severe  tests  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  learn 
its  inherent  defects,  and  have  since  then 
improved  them. 

I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  corn  hon¬ 
estly  just  as  I  know  it,  from  12  year’s  ex¬ 
perience:  It  is  a  pure,  white  com.  It  is  an 
early  variety,  maturing  in  85  to  100  days, 
according  to  season,  cultivation,  fertility  of 
soil  and  the  climate.  It  is  a  pure  dent  corn, 


showing  the  same  type  and  characteristics 
in  almost  every  ear.  It  is  exceedingly 
heavy  and  compact  upon  the  cob.  It  is 
uniform  in  cross  and  self  fertilization  and 
maturity,  giving  an  even  grade  of  corn. 
It  is  very  prolific  and  yields  according  to 
manner  and  thoroughness  of  cultivation, 
the  season,  fertility  of  soil  and  the  climate. 
The  grain  is  extra  long  and  wide;  two  of 
which  will  more  than  span  the  cob.  The 
cob  is  unusually  small  for  the  size  of  the 
corn.  Being  a  medium-sized  corn,  it  can 
be  planted  much  thicker  than  a  larger 
corn,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  a  full-sized 
ear.  It  contains  no  barren  habits,  and  but 
little  smut,  these  having  been  bred  out  by 
constant  selection  of  stalk. 


Unwise  Economy  in  Saving  Seed. 


Your  readers  are  accustomed  to  sound 
advice  from  you  and  many  of  them  accept 
with  little  question  what  you  recommend. 

I  think  though, they  should  take  with  a  grain 
of  salt  the  advice  to  save  seed  from  plants 
grown  in  the  garden.  It  may  “save  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  two  next  spring,”  but  it  may  cost 
several  dollars  when  the  vegetables  are 
gathered.  The  growing  of  seeds  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  which  requires  special  training  andi 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  seed  should' 
be  properly  grown  and  cured.  The  cost  of 
the  seed  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  crop.  For  instauces:  Four 
dollars  worth  of  cabbage  seed  will  produce 
a  crop  worth  from  $100  to  $200.  The  differ¬ 
ence  represents  the  cost  of  land  and  labor,  , 
plus  the  profit.  Now  it  takes  just  as  much, 
land  and  labor  to  grow  a  crop  from  poor 
seed  as  from  good.  Is  it  worth  while  for  so 
small  a  sum  to  run  so  great  a  risk?  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  farmer  cannot  give  the 
growing  of  seed  the  proper  attention,  but 
practically  he  will  not,  for  it  is,  with  him, 
only  a  side  issue  to  his  business  of  farming. 
Seed  grown  from  the  same  stock  on  the 
same  ground  year  after  year  deteriorates, 
unless  careful  selection  is  made  to  preserve 
purity.  This  selection  the  amateur  will  not: 
make.  Let  people  by  all  means  be  econom  - 
ical,  but  let  them  remember  that  there  is. 
such  a  tiling  as  unwise  economy. — Knicker¬ 
bocker^  Albany ,  N*  TV 


Winter  Vegetables  in  Louisiana. 


Foi  the  edification  of  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  in  the  frigid  North  I  am  going  to  tell 
.you  what  we  raise  in  the  shape  of  garden 
truck  and  field  vegetables  in  the  “Louisi¬ 
ana  low  land  low.”  My  description  of  win¬ 
tering  in  the  “gulf  belt”  is  especially  in¬ 
tended  for  the  eyes  of  those  of  my  brother 
farmers  who  are  even  now  warming  their 
shivering  forms  by  the  big  chimney  fires 
in  the  log  cabins  of  the  far  Northwest,  in 
the  dear  prairies  of  the  corn  and  wheat 
lands  of  our  common  country.  The  cre¬ 
vasse  waters  having  receded  from  our  fer¬ 
tile  lands  many  of  us  set  to  work  tilling  our 
fields.  Cabbage  seed  was  sown  in  great 
quantities  in  Southern  Louisiana.  Our 
great  vVorld  s  Industrial,  and  Cotton  Cen¬ 
tennial,  to  open  in  New  Orleans.  Dec.  1, 
will  attract  hither  millions  of  visitors  and 
the}  must  be  fed,  not  with  northern  grown 
beans  and  canned  goods,  for  of  these  they 
have  a  surfeit  at  home*  but  with  fresh, 
green  vegetables  grown  here  during  the 
winter.  The  cabbage  worm  has  been  very 
destructive  to  young  plants  in  this  section 
this  tail  and  many  remedies  have  been 
tried  without  avail.  London  purple,  Paris 
green,  lime,  even  carbolic  acid,  have  all 
been  experimented  with  without  success. 
Whale  oil  soap  and  kerosene  mixed  with 
water  and  sprinkled  over  the  plants  has 
done  better  than  any  other  remedy  tried. 
Many  around  me  have  lost  whole  fields  of 
plants  by  the  ravages  of  the  destructive 
worm.  I  have  been  singularly  fortunate, 
and  count  upon  my  twenty  acres  150,000 
thrifty,  cabbage  plants,  just  commencing 
to  head.  These  will  ripen  in  December  and 
will  then  bring  fifteen  cents  per  head,  in 
the  New  Orleans  market.  Seed  sown  in 
: September  ripens  in  ninety  days,  Fottler’s 
Brunswick  is  the  variety.  Our  win  ter’s 
cold— tempered  by  warm  sea  breezes  from 
the  Mexican  gulf— renders  onr  climate  de¬ 
lightful  and  healthful.  Lemons,  limes, 
bananas  and  pineapples  grow  with  but 
flight  protection,  while  the  delicious  or¬ 
ange  is  our  “queen  of  fruits.”  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  blandness  of  our  cli¬ 
mate  when  the  following  list  of  vegetables 
s.re  classed  among  our  winter  crops:  Tur¬ 


nips,  cabbage,  beets,  radishes,  carrots,  on¬ 
ions,  eschallots,  garlic,  mustard,  roquette. 
cauliflow'er,  peas,  cress,  lettuce,  leeks,  pars¬ 
ley,  celery,  endive,  spinach,  etc  ,  etc.  Can 
even  Florida,  the  so-called  “land  of  flow¬ 
ers”  make  a  better  showing  than  this  ? 
What  think  you,  sturdy  sons  of  the  great 
Northwest,  huddled  together  around  your 
fireside  to  escape  the  icy  embrace  of  the 
freezing  winds,  the  frigid  hand  of  Jack 
Frost,  of  the  possibilities  of  a  country  like 
ours— fresh  vegetables  the  year  round,  with 
salt  water  fish,  game  and  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance?  Our  oranges  are  just  ripe  and  ma¬ 
ture  watermelons  are  still  on  the  vines.  Our 
sugar  planters  are  casting  about  for  a  more 
profitable  crop.  Sugar  cannot  be  made 
and  sold  for  the  price  it  is  now  bringing, 
cents  per  pound.  But  beet  sugar,  as  now 
produced  by  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
will  drive  the  Louisiana  article  from  the 
market  unless  the  “diffusion  process,”  now 
being  experimented  with,  very  consider¬ 
ably  lessens  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Our 
World’s  Exposition  is  nearing  completion, 
and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  in  the  Old  World  or 
the  New.  New  Orleans  is  already  filling 
with  strangers — sight-seers  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Many  exhibits  have  already 
arrived,  the  rare  fruits  being  placed  in  cold 
storage. — Mrs.  E.  L.  St.  G.,  Jesuit's  Bend , 
La.,  in  South  and  West. 


Of  Course  She  Failed.  “So  she’s  all 
broken  up,  eh?’  replied  a  Detroit  landlady, 
when  she  heard  of  the  failure  of  another 
woman  in  the  same  business  in  Toledo. 
“Well,  I  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  I  was  in  her  house  for  a  week,  and 
saw  plainly  that  she  had  no  economy  about 
her.  I  tell  you,  a  landlady  must  think  and 
plan.  “Yes.”  “Not  only  in  great  things, 
but  in  small.  There’s  philosophy  in  run¬ 
ning  a  boarding  house.”  “How?”  “Well, 
I  can’t  stop  to  tell  you  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance.  I  have  buckwheat  cakes  every 
morning  for  breakfast  for  fourteen  board¬ 
ers.  They  use  butter  on  their  cakes.  I  keep 
the  butter  on  ice  until  it  is  as  hard  as  a 
rock.  The  cakes  are  all  placed  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  not  smoking  hot.  but  mildly  warm- 
just  warm  enough  to  soften  the  outside  of  a 


lump  of  butter.  In  this  way  I 
make  a  saving  of  two  pounds 
of  butter  per  week  over  the  us¬ 
ual  way  of  rushing  on  hot  pan¬ 
cakes.  It’s  only  one  dodge  out 
of  a  hundred,  but  the  landlady 
who  doesn’t  play  more  or  less 
of  them  must  ultimately  come 
to  grief.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Golclen  Beauty  Field 
Corn. 

BY  JOHNSON  &  STOKES. 


This  new  variety,  which  we 
offered  last  season  for  the  first 
time,  is  the  largest  grained  and 
handsomest  of  all  yellow  corn. 

The  ears  are  of  perfect  shape, 
with  from  ten  to  fourteen 
straight  rows  of  brightest  gold¬ 
en  yellow  grains  of  remarkable 
size,  and  filled  out  completely 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  cob! 

The  cobs  are  unusually  small; 
when  broken  in  half  the  grains 
will  reach  across.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  color  and  fine  quality 
of  grain  make  it  very  superior 
for  grinding  into  meal.  The 
grains  are  not  of  a  hard,  flinty 
type,  neither  are  they  so  soft  as 
to  be  greatly  shriveled,  as  is 
the  Golden  Dent.  The  ears  are 
easily  shelled,  although  the 
kernels  are  firm  on  the  ear,  and 
in  every  respect  present  as  per¬ 
fect  a  type  as  could  be  desired. 

The  stalks  take  a  strong  hold 
in  the  ground,  grow  vigorously 
to  a  height  of  eight  to  ten  feet. 

Golden  Beauty  matures  early, 
ripening  in  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  days  from 
planting,  and  surpasses  all  in 
size  and  beauty  of  grain. 

We  have  many  favorable  reports  from 
customers  who  planted  this  corn,  yielding 
many  cases  from  75  to  100  bushels  to  the 
acre 


GOLDEN  BEAUTY  FIELD  CORN. 

ICyou  walk  behind  a  mule  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  kicked.  Shun  the  example  of  dangerous, 
mulish  people,  and  especially  do  not  follow  after 
the  mulish'appetites  of  your  nature. 


CONTRASTS. 


New  Perpetual  Lettuce. 

BY  A.  C.  NELLIS. 


Hear  the  children's  merry  voices  ringing  on  the 
frosty  air, 

See  the  rosy,  smiling  faces— baby  faces  fresh  and 
fair; 

See  the  dainty,  clinging  fabrics  fashioned  well  by 
loving  fingers, 

See  the  red  lips  softly  fragrant,  where  the  mother- 
kiss  yet  lingers— 

Gladder  poem  ne’er  was  written:  gladder  song  was 
never  sung; 

Never  merrier,  sweeter  cadence  on  the  frost-winged 
breezes  rung, 

Than  the  careless,  childish  laughter— than  the  pat¬ 
tering  of  the  feet, 

Beating  rhythmic  rhyme  and  measure  up  and  down 
the  city’s  street. 

Hear  the  children's  sobbing  voices  trembling  on  the 
frosty  air, 

See  the  hopeless  little  faces-baby  faces,  old  with 
care: 

Not  for  them  the  dainty  wrappings  fashioned  well 
by  loving  fingers— 

Not  for  them  the  red  lips  fragrant,  where  a  mother- 
kiss  yet  lingers, 

Sadder  poem  ne’er  was  written— sadder  song  was 
never  sung 

Than  the  mournful,  melting  cadence  on  the  frosty 
breezes  flung, 

Speaking  in  the  piteous  faces— wailing  in  the  voices 
sweet, 

Of  the  little  children  wandering,  homeless,  on  the 
city’s  street. 


Hear  the  girlish  voices  sounding  on  the 
laden  air, 


perfume- 


See  the  eyes  with  pleasure  dancing;  faces  sweet  as 
pictures  rare, 


Dainty  fingers,  wooing  pressure  of  some  other  clasp¬ 
ing  fingers,  ^ 

Red  lips,  redder  where  the  sweetness  of  a  lover’s 
kisses  lingers, 

Gladder  poem  ne’er  was  written— gladder  love-song 
never  sung  b 

Than  the  chiming,  rhyming  measure  from  youth’s 
mystic  heart-throbs  rung, 

And  the  dancing,  flying  footsteps  round  the  sym¬ 
phony  complete,  * 

As  they  gayly,  lightly  flutter  up  and  down  the  city’s 


Hear  the  siren  voices  sounding  on  the  sorrow-laden 
air, 

See  the  faces,  bold  in  beauty;  smiles  that  only  lost 
ones  wear;  J 

See  the  gaudy,  dear-bought  fabrics,  fashioned  well 
by  sinful  fingers, 

And  the  lips  or  borrowed  brightness  where  no  moth¬ 
er  kiss  yet  lingers; 

Gracious  God !  was  ever  poem  written  in  so  strong  a 
rhyme,  6 


As  the  legend  in  those  faces,  lined  with  sin  and 
shame  and  crime? 

Sure,  Thy  judgments  tarry  strangely,  when  such 
piteous  contrasts  meet, 

In  the  sweet,  glad  light  of  Heaven,  on  the  city’s 
crowded  street!  J 


— Lucy  M.  Blinn  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 


This  new  sort  of  Lettuce,  though  not  a 
novelty  of  recent  origin,  is  yet  the  more 
valuable  from  the  fact  that  after  the  test 
of  four  (4)  years  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
shown  to  possess  very  superior  qualities  as 
a  summer  Lettuce  which  are  not  equaled 
by  any  other  sort  ever  introduced.  The 
accompanying  cut  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its 
habit  of  growth  but  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  delicate,  light,  buttery-green  leaves  and 
to  its  real  appearance  in  nature  which  in¬ 
dicates  its  crisp  and  tender  qualities. 


Nellis’  Perpetual  lettuce. 


The  length  of  time  it  continues  fit  for  ta¬ 
ble  use  from  one  sowing  is  something  truly 
wonderful. 

To  obtain  the  experience  and  results  of 
other  growers  besides  that  of  our  own  we 
offered  prizes  for  the  past  three  years  to 
the  parties  who  had  it  the  longest  fit  for 
table  use  from  one  sowing.  This  caused 
many  experiments  and  records  to  be  made, 
which  developed  the  fact  that  this  variety 
possessed  the  longest  enduring  quality 'of 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

In  the  season  of  1883  a  gentleman  of  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.,  of  good  reputation,  made  the 
best  record  with  this  variety,  viz.;  219  days 
from  the  time  of  sowing  he  had  crisp  and 
tender  Lettuce,  of  quality  as  good  as  at  any 
former  stage  of  its  growth.  Other^remar li¬ 
able  records  have  been  made  which  would 
be  interesting  to  communicate  if  space 
would  allow. 

Its  eating  quality,  its  size  of  head  andjits 
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enduring  so  long  after  sowing  in  the  same 
excellent  condition  are  superior  character¬ 
istics  all  combined  in  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  Nellis’s  Perpetual  Lettuce. 


Thp  Valparaiso  Squash. 


Perhaps  we  cannot  introduce  this  novel¬ 
ty  in  any  better  manner  than  to  quote  from 
an  editorial  notice  found  in  one  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  farm  papers  recently,  which  is  as 
follows: 

The  Valparaiso  squash  is  one  of  the  recent 
acquisitions  of  a  certain  enterprising  seeds¬ 
man  of  this  section.  The  plant  originated 
in  Chili,  South  America,  and  was  grown 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  the 
said  live  seedsman,  whose  name — Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Mechanicsville,  Penn. — is  doubt¬ 
less  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Wilson  says  it  attains  a  large  size  and 
is  easily  grown.  If  every  one  has  the  same 
success  as  he  has  had  with  it,  the  pumpkin 
or  “squash”  pie-market  will  be  crowded, 
and  the  cry  of  over-production  will  be  heard 
i  n  the  land.  We  saw  a  field  planted  with 
the  seed  of  this  astonishing  succulent,  or 
rather,  we  couldn’t  see  the  field  for  the 
squash.  The  three-quarters  of  an  acre  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  “Valparaiso” 
was  so  covered,  not  with  vines,  but  with 
their  fruit,  as  to  make  you  doubt  whether 


the  “land  still  remained”  in  Bucks  County. 
You  could  scarcely  see  the  brown  earth  for 
the  bright  tints  of  the  product  of  the  vines. 
For  immense  Thanksgiving  pies  another 
year,  plant  the  “Valparaiso.” 


RUBY  KING  PEPPER. 

Ruby  King  Pepper. 


Our  patch  of  this  new  pepper  attracted 
much  attention  this  summer,  and  was  much 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them.  They  grow 
to  a  larger  size  than  the  Spanish  Monstrous, 
and  of  different  shape.  The  fruits  are  7  to 
8  inches  long  by  about  4  inches  through, 
of  a  bright  red  color.  They  are  remarkably 
mild  and  pleasant  in  flavor,  and  can  be 
sliced  and  eaten  with  pepper  and  vinegar, 
like  tomatoes,  making  a  very  pleasant 
salad.  The  Ruby  King  is  an  acquisition, 
and  will  occupy  a  similar  position  among 
red  peppers  as  Golden  Dawn  among  the 
yellow  sorts.  Single  plants  ripen  from  8 

to  10  fruits,  making  them  both  productive 
and  profitable. 

FLOWER  SEEDBA8S  STOCK, 

Vegetable  Show  Cards  in  Stock,  Nurs¬ 
erymen’s  Plates  and  Show  Cards  In 
Stock,  Catalogue  Plates  in  Stock. 

MKNSING  &  STECHER,  Lithographers, 

336-340  N.  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F 


Extensively  Illustrated.  Over  107  Sketches  and  ■  ■  HRH  P* 

880  Pages.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Wanted  to  handle  i  ^  g  ^ 

a  book  that  sells  itself.  ML  |U|  P  D  I  A  BhB  Permanent  work  and  pood  profits 
to  Active  Canvassers.  |wl  EL  I  itl  Extra  Induoemeats  Offered. 

Apply  early  for  exclusive  territory.  BRADLWY  &  <'OMPANY, 
Publishers,  66  North  Fourth  Street.  Phiiad 0  pnia.  Pa- 
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ami  g  artiest. 

A»  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 
_ Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
_ _ OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
advertising  rates,  45  CENTS  per  nonpariel  line. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  VI,  NO.  I.  WHOLE  NO..  XXXIX. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  January,  1885. 


When  winter  comes  and  freezes  o'er 
Our  crystal  lakes  from  shore  to  shore, 

We  vote  the  Jnglesides  a  bore 
And  all  go  out  a  skating. 

Frosty  whiskers ,  icy  nose , 

Shattering  teeth  and  frozen  toes, 

All  for  pleasure,  so  it  goes 
When  we  go  out  a  skating. 

AS  SEED  TIME  IS  RAPIDLY  APPROACHING, 
or  already  at  hand  with  our  Southern  Read¬ 
ers,  we  give  in  the  advertising  department 
of  this  issue  our  revised  prices  on  standard 
articles  for  1885.  Our  seed  crops  were  nev¬ 
er  more  abundant  or  of  finer  quality  than 
this  season.  We  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
our  friends  will  send  us  their  orders  as 
early  as  possible;  for  if  all  wait  till  March, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  serve  them  as 
promptly  as  we  would  like.  Our  annual 
Catalogue  is  now  being  printed  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  regularly  receive  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  without  an  application,  and 
without  charge  to  all  others  who  request  it. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  our  life  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  Reliable  Seeds  second  to  no 
other  in  America,  and  judging  from  the 
piles  of  complimentary  letters  which  we  are 
constantly  receiving,  (a  small  fraction  of 
which  we  have  room  to  print,)  we  think 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  meeting  our  great 
est  expectations.  With  warmest  thanks  to 
our  many  friends  whose  labors  have  helped 
to  bring  such  successful  results,— and  a 
heartfelt  Happy  New  Year  and  season  of 
prosperity  to  all,  we  leave  you  for  another 
month. 


GOLDEN  PRIZE  BEAN  REPORT. 


Last  spring  we  offered  a  new  Bush  Bean, 
which  we  thought  of  unusual  merit,  under 
the  novel  conditions  of  paying  a  prize  to 
the  person  who  grew  the  most  beans  by 
actual  count,  from  planting  one  packet  of 
six  beans,  the  prize  to  consist  of  as  many 
cents  as  the  lucky  contestant  produced 
beans.  The  contest  having  been  closed, 
we  give  below  the  report  of  the  winner. 

Essex,  Mass.,  Sept  17,  1884. 

Mr.  I.F,  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— The  following 
is  the  record  of  the  packet  of  six  beans  purchased  of 
you  last  February: 

First  plant,  51  pods,  ^30  beans; 

Second  ”  49  ”  224  ” 

Third  ”  43  ”  200  ” 

Fourth  ”  42  ”  195  ” 

Fifth  ”  41  ”  193  ” 

Sixth  ’’  39  ”  192  ” 


Our  Subscription  Terms  are,  one  copy  one 
year,  60  cents;  four  copies  ordered  at  one  time,  $1.00; 
©r  to  all  ordering  seeds  from  our  list  to  amount  of 
$2.00  and  requesting  it  we  will  send  for  one  year  free. 


Total,  265  ’*  1234  ” 

I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  I  wish  to  be  that,  had  I 
given  the  beans  more  care  and  a  little  more  manure, 
I  could  have  done  better.  Beans  are  a  great  hobby 
with  me,  and  I  sent  for  a  packet  to  try  them,  think¬ 
ing  that  they  must  be  an  extraordinary  bean,  to  sell 
6  for  20  cents.  The  bean  is  a  No.  1,  in  my  opinion, 
and  will  be  a  splendid  variety  for  late  use,  owing  to 
its  habit  of  remaining  a  long  time  fit  for  the  table. 
The  pods  are  handsome. 

The  six  beans  were  planted  May  9;  pulled  Sept.  7; 
manure,  Stockbridge  Pea  and  Bean;  were  hoed  three 
times-  Plants  stood  15  inches  apart  in  the  row;  did 
not  give  any  extra  care,  as  I  had  no  Idea  of  com¬ 
peting  for  the  prize.  But  they  did  so  well  that  I  have 
been  urged  to  send  in  the  number  I  grew.  I  expect 
the  lucky  man  will  have  nearly  2000  who  wins  the 
prize.  I  have  secured  four  new  pole  beans  and  three 
new  bush  beans  this  season,  but  am  unable  to  say 
now  what  they  will  be,  another  season  wi  11  settle 
their  status.  Beans  sport  badly  sometimes.  I  origi¬ 
nated  the  Essex  Prolific  pole  bean,  introduced  by 
A.  Low  in  1882.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if 
this  needs  certifying,  Mr.  Aaron  Low  will  eheerfully 
certify  to  it.  Yours  Truly,  W.  H.  McNulty. 

It  seems  to  us  that  even  this  report  ought 
to  be  outdone,  and  have  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  offer  another  year,  with  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  doubling  the  number  of  beans  in  a 
packet  and  reducing  the  price  one-half.  So, 
to  the  person  who  grows  the  most  from  a 
single  packet  of  twelve  beans,  during  1885, 
will  again  be  paid  the  number  of  cents 
which  he  produces  beans.  If  no  better 
record  is  made  than  this  year  some  one  will 
get  $2o  for  his  trouble  of  planting  and  tend¬ 
ing  12  bean  stalks,  the  seed  of  which  will 
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cost  him  but  10  cents.  How  many  will  try 
it? 

Some  Oat  Statistics.  A  cousin  of 
ours,  who  some  years  ago  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
in  Washington  Territory,  and  occupies  a 
ranch  adjoining  one  of  our  cabbage  seed 
farms,  has  recently  submitted  the  following 
figures  concerning  his  oat  harvest  for  the 
past  season.  His  own  private  crop  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  240  acres,  which  produced 
an  average  of  90  bushels  per  acre,  making 
over  21500  bushels  of  oats.  They  are  har¬ 
vested  with  a  self-binding  reaper  driven  by 
three  horses  and  threshed  in  the  field  with 
steam  thresher.  After  securing  his  own 
crop  he  threshed  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  neighbors,  in  all  over  70,000  bushels. 
His  best  day’s  threshing  was  a  run  of 
3500  bushels,  or  360  bushels  per  hour 
for  the  actual  running  time.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  see  at  a  glance,  that  on  lands 
which  will  show  such  results  as  this  with 
common  field  crops,  cabbage  seeds,  which 
require  so  much  labor  and  two  year’s  use  of 
land  for  each  crop,  cannot  be  sold  for  a 
song.  We  regard  25  cents  per  ounce  as 
cheap.  And  we  are  pleased  to  know  that 
those  who  have  tested  them  and  measure 
their  value  by  results  invariably  agree  with 
us. 

- »-»■■»  ♦  - — — 

Literary  Mention.  • 

Mr.  William  Crozier,  bas  been  known  for  many 
years  to  the  foremost  farmers  of  the  country  as  a 
practical  worker  in  agriculture,  mindful  always  of 
improvement  and  distinguished  for  remarkable 
success  in  dairying  and  rcot-farming.  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  long  ago  acquired  fame  as  a  seedsman  and 
as  the  author  of  several  works  of  great  value  to 
progress iye  farmers.  These  two  gentlemen  have 
recently  given  the  public  a  new  book  entitled,  “How 
the  Farm  Pays.”  a  work  of  nearly  400  large  pages 
on  which  are  discussed  the  various  questions  pre¬ 
sented  in  practical  agriculture,  including  horticult¬ 
ure.  Much  of  the  discussion  is  collo^fflal  but  none 
the  less  valuable.  In  fact  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  this  character  will  be  more  acceptable  to  or¬ 
dinary  readers,  because  it  gives  plain  expression  to 
ideas  and  is  free  from  abstruse  terms  that  some¬ 
times  puzzle  the  brain  of  farmers  unaccustomed  to 
labored  disquisitions  upon  agricultural  topics.  The 
book  takes  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  all  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  farm,  garden  or  orchard,  so  there  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  interest  upon  which  there  is  not 
something  said;  besides,  there  are  numerous  illus¬ 


trations  which  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  There  is  also  a  carefully-prepared  index* 
making  reference  easy.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$2.50,  for  which  it  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Or  it  will  be  sent  from  this  office  and  a  year's  sub¬ 
scription  to  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  included,  at 
the  same  price. 

We  have  not  noticed  that  any  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  announces  a  list  of  contributors  approaching 
inability,  reputai  ion  and  power  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct,  that  which  The  Youth's  Companion  an¬ 
nounces  of  writers  actually  engaged  for  1885.  Last 
year  it  offered  $3,000  in  prizes  for  good  short  stories. 
It  secured  not  only  the  stories,  but  many  new  writers 
whose  work  will  be  hereafter  utilized.  And  the 
price,  only  $1.75  a  year,  will  cover  a  subscription 
from  now  until  the  close  of  the  year  1885.  Sample 
copies  are  mailed  free,  by  the  publishers,  ferry 
Mason  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  This  elegant 
repository  of  Scientific  research  needs  no  eulogium 
when  the  names  of  its  publishers  are  announced,  for 
it  is  known  that  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
never  do  things  by  halves.  Whatever  appears  from 
their  press  is  finished,  and  the  plain  and  substantial 
outside  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  but  an 
index  of  the  solid  and  instructive  nature  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  January  number  now  before  us  contains 
fifteen  articles  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers 

of  the  present  time.  Among  them  we  notice  the 
names  of  Professor  John  Tyndall,  Prof.  W.  K. 
Brooks,  Prof.  Horace  M.  Kennedy,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Dr.  W.  Breitenbach,  Robt.  W.  Edis,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
others.  Nearly  2000  pages  of  choicest  scientific 
matter  per  year  in  a  popular  form  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed  for  tne  money  in  any  other  way.  50  cents  per 
number,  $5  00  per  year.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Alden’s,  Literary  Revolution ,  though, 
possibly,  not  making  so  large  a  “noise”  in  the  world 
as  three  or  four  years  ago  when  its  remarkable  work 
was  new  to  the  public,  is  really  making  more  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  than  ever  before.  A  noticeable 
item  is  the  improved  quality  of  the  books  issued* 
Guizot’s  famous  “History  of  France,”  not  sold,  till 
recently,  for  much  less  than  $50.00.  is  put  forth  in 
eight  small  octavo  vo'umns,  ranking  with  the  hand¬ 
somest  ever  issued  from  American  printing  presses, 
including  the  426  full  page  original  illustrations, 
and  is  sold  for  $7.00.  Rawlinson’s  celebrated 
"Seven  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,”  is  produced  in  elegant  form,  with  all  the 
maps  and  illustrations,  reduced  in  price  from  $18.00 
to  $2.75.  These  are  but  representatives  of  an  im¬ 
mense  list  of  standard  works,  ranging  in  price  from 
two  cents  to  nearly  $20.00,  which  are  set  forth  in  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  100  pages,  and  which  is  sent 
free  to  every  applicant  It  certainly  is  worth  the 
cost  of  a  postal  card  to  the  puolisher,  John  B.  Aldkn* 
393  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

How  to  Build,  Furnish  A'-d  Decorate,  is  the 
title  of  a  large,  atlas  sized  volume  of  some  200  pages, 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  and  containing  among 
other  things,  upwards  of  one  hundred  plans  for  va¬ 
rious  buildings,  principally  dwellings  and  farm  build¬ 
ings,  with  finely  engraved  elevations  and  descriptive 
text.  Some  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  decorating 
and  furnishing,  plans  for  halls,  dining-rooms  ana 
the  like  being  fully  delineated.  This  book  is  not 
one  man’s  idea,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  plans 
furnished  by  an  assoc  ation  of  architects  which 
makes  it  much  more  valuable  than  if  written  by  one 
person.  It  is  published  by  the  Co-operative  Building- 
Plan  Association,  whose  advertisement  appears  on 
page  30. 
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At  the  late  pair  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society,  D.  Landreth  & 
Sons  exhibited  nearly  one  hundred  foreign 
varieties  of  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  cu¬ 
cumber  and  squashes,  grown  by  them  from 
the  countries  of  southern  Europe,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the 
countries  of  South  America.  Among  so 
large  a  number  of  varieties  there^ought  to 
be  those  of  special  excellence,  which  doubt¬ 
less  the  firm  will  find  out,  and,  after 
thoroughly  testing,  give  their  seed  to  cul¬ 
tivators  in  this  country.  We  look  for  some 
of  them  in  their  next  seed  catalogue. 


when  voice  of  bird  has  nearly  ceased,  my  song  is 
heard. 

✓  _ 

Lamps. 


No.  2.  A  Square. 

1.  The  sea-needle.  2.  A  faint,  misty  appearance 
seen  among  stars.  3.  One  who  abases  in  speech.  4. 
A  paint.  5.  Oily.  6.  A  male  hawk. 

Sally. 


No.  3.  A  Diamond. 

1  &  7.  Consonants.  2.  A  small  animal.  3.  A  hand¬ 
maid.  4.  An  ancient  weapon.  5.  An  adverb.  6.  A 
verb'  J.  F.  M. 


dHraqiitp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- :o: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Finn ,  Box 
50,  Bryant's  Pond ,  Maine. 

Answers  to  November  Garnerings. 

61.  “Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.’'' 

62.  Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

63.  D  e  m  e  a  N  64  T 

AmbigU  SHE 

Honest  S  H  O  A  T% 

LaminA  THOUGHT 
I  mpugn  EAGLE 

ArranT  THE 

T 

65.  1.  Dover.  2.  Trenton.  3.  Denver.  4.  Lowell. 
5.  Frankfort.  6.  Salem. 

66.  1.  C-ate-R.  2.  B-ounce-D.  3.  R-elate-D. 
4.  P-annie-R. 

67.  1.  RE(coil)ED.  2.  RE(cite)D.  3.  DI(late)D. 
4.  DAM(age)S. 

68-  CRAMPFISH 

R  A  P  I  L  L  O 
OXTER 
W  I  N 
S 

NET 

A  N  G  I  O 
K  R  O  O  M  E  N 
EXTRICATE 


No.  4.  Charade. 

(To  be  read  by  sound.) 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone.  All  New  Year’s  day 
A  child  had  spent  in  feasting  and  in  play, 

And  now  upon  his  bed  uneasy  lay 
A  prey 

To  sore  distress  of  body  and  of  soul. 

That  child  was  whole. 

And  as  he  lay  with  agony  distressed, 

He  d reasmed  a  last  was  dancing  on  his  chest, 

While  hosts  of  first  were  running  o’er  his  breast 
In  quest 

Of  what  he  knew  not,  but  he  f  eared  they  might 
Attempt  to  bite. 

Maude. 


No.  5.  Rhomboid. 

Across- 1.  Swift  of  foot.  2.  Manifest.  3.  Another 
name.  4.  A  twig.  5.  A  drain. 

Down—  1.  A  consonant.  2.  An  exclamation.  3 
A  feminine  name.  4.  Fishes.  5.  Gauuts.  6.  A  weed! 
7.  Witnessed.  8.  A  prounoun.  9.  A  consonant. 

Anna  Condor. 


No.  6.  Half  Square. 

1.  Separated.  2.  Avoided.  3.  Founded  in  truth. 
4.  To  prepare  for  publication.  5.  A  color.  6.  A  mas- 
culine  nickname.  7.  A  consonant. 

Dan  Shannon. 


JANUARY  GARNERINGS. 

No.  1.  Numerical  Enigma. 

1,  2,  3,  4.  When  brother  John  goes  out  to  ride, 
You’ll  find  me  standing  at  his  side. 

5,  6,  7,  8.  All  those  to  charity  inclined 

Should  keep  me  ever  in  their  mind. 

9,  10,  11,  12.  I’ve  heard  an  ancient  adage  say, 

You'll  “find  me  where  there  is  a  way.” 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  At  close  of  day, 


No.  7.  Floral  Anagrams. 

1.  GRIM  LOAD.  2.  CURT  ALPACO.  3.  MEET 
FROG  ON  T.  4.  ANOTHER  CUB  BOLTS. 

Angelina  S. 


No.  8.  A  Riddle. 

Though  not  of  this  world  I  belong  to  the  earth; 
And  am  always  in  warfare;  always  in  strife. 

I  am  found  with  the  soldier  in  tent  or  parade, 
And  also  at  home  with  his  children  and  wife. 

Oft  you  may  find  me  in  quiet  and  peace, 

But  nevQg  in  fighting  and  never  in  broils; 

For  little  I  care  for  the  glories  of  war; 

I  can't  live  with  the  victors  or  share  in  the  spoils. 

E.  N.  E. 


Answers  in  March  Magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
Garnerings  we  offer,  Wood’s  Pocket  Magnifier. 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award,  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  for  one  year. 

Lists  will  close  on  February  13. 


Answers  to  November  Garnerings  were  received 
from  Anna  Condor,  O.  Mission.  Undine,  Tim  and  Tip, 
V.  Topsham,  Forest  Smith,  Willie  Sliedd,  Ella  War¬ 
ren,  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Lackawanna  Lad.  Adam 
Evans,  Pauline  Slocum,  Harvey  Bidwell,  Daisy, 
Bryant’s  Ponder,  Lottie,  Argument,  Sadie,  Hattie 
and  George  Kendall,  Solomon  Slocum  and  Ajax. 

Prizes  for  best  lists  were  awarded  to  Undine  and 
Solomon  Slocum. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Gyp:  The  prizes  are  offered  by  the  publisher;  and, 
as  soon  as  won,  we  notify  him  where  and  to  whom 
they  should  be  sent,  Perhaps  yours  went  astray. 
We  have  endeavored  to  right  the  matter,  and  hope 
you  will  have  received  your  due  ere  you  read  these 
lines. — J.  F.  M.:  Have  requested  the  missing  number 
to  be  sent.  When  you  fail  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
magazine,  write  to  the  publisher  ana  not  to  the  puz¬ 
zle  editor. — Lamps:  That  puzzle  of  yours,  in  this 
issue,  is  so  good  we  wish  we  had  a  dozen  or  more 
like  it.  Well,  we  shall  live  in  hopes  that  they  will 
come  in  good  time. — Ruthven:  Your  chirography 
was  a  welcome  sight,  and  the  contribution  such  as 
we  are  ever  glad  to  receive. — Sally:  Did  Thanks¬ 
giving  take  away  your  appetitite  for  solving  puzzles? 
We  had  no  solutions  to  the  November  “Garnerings” 
from  you.  We  lived  in  the  fond  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  some,  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then,  disap¬ 
pointedly,  had  to  close  the  lists.  See  what  success 
you  have  with  Maude’s  Charade  in  this  number;  its 
construction  is  quite  unique. — Adelaide:  Of  course 
we  are  glad  to  wrelcome  your  return  to  the  “Garner¬ 
ings”  ;  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  .  note  familiar  names, 
especially  those  that  were  identified  with  tne  first 
issues  of  this  department. — Maude:  You  are  a  very 
faithful  worker  in  puzzledom’s  cause,  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  packets  of  varied  puzzles  keep  us  well  supplied. 
Your  contributions  may  be  hard  to  answer,  but  puz¬ 
zles  were  intended  to  puzzle  and  cause  the  head  to 
search  out  hidden  mysteries.— B.  M.  H.:  More  of 
your  Charades  would  find  favor.  You  have  never 
written  a  puzzle  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  and 
we  have  no  fear  that  you  ever  will ;  so,  better  send 
a  large  budget  and  bewilder  the  garnerers. — E.  N.  E.: 
Riddles  seem  to  be  going  out  of  fashion.  This  we 
Judge  to  be  the  case  as  you  are  the  first  person  who 
has  favored  us  with  that  style  of  puzzle.  We  are 
partial  to  them,  and  believe  they  are  popular  with 
solvers.  Until  within  a  few  years  there  has  not  been 
much  variety  in  forms  of  pnzzles;  but,  now  a  days, 
besides  the  great  number  introduced,  many  puzzlers 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  invent  something  new. 
As  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life”;  so  is  “novelty  the 
spice  of  puzzles.”—  Will  A.  Mette.:  Thanks  for  pa¬ 
pers,  etc.  Your  puzzle  departments  always  show 
much  care,  and  we  are  glad  you  are  so  successful  in 
catering  to  the  wants  of  your  readers.  Weekly  de¬ 
partments  occupy  much  time  to  conduct.  We  know 
this  from  experience,  as  we  have  three  in  our  charge. 
—  Undine:  You  never  seem  to  lose  your  interest  in 
puzzling.  For  ourselves,  wre  think  there  is  something 
new  to  be  learned  from  it  every  day ;  and  while  we 
are  gaining  pleasure,  we  are  also  receiving  instruc¬ 


tion  and  imparting  it  to  others.  The  harder  the  puz¬ 
zle,  the  greater  the  victory  in  solving  the  same,  and 
we  all  want  to  be  “at  the  head  of  the  class,”  don’t 
we? — Every  one:  A  glad  New  Year  to  you  and  lota 
of  profitable  garnerings.  F.  S.  F. 


iAdvortisemonts. 

We  aim  to  publish  the  advertisements  of  trust¬ 
worthy  parties  only  and  such  as  we  feel  assured  will 
deal  fairly  with  their  customers.  In  writing  <• 
them  please  mention  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


Send  25c  for  the  Great  German  System  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  J.  E.  Rue,  Jr..  Littleton,  N.  C. 


BIGGEST  THING  OUT  '"Str 

(new)  E  NASON  &  CO.  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 


50 

11-3 


Entirely  new,  1835  Chromo  Cards,  Embossed, 
&c.,  no  two  alike,  with  name  on,  10  cents. 
Address  Nassau  Card  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


I  Cf'  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson’s  Poems 
X  <l)\J  mailed  for  10  cts.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO., 
11-1  Hartford,  Conn. 


40 

11-1 


Embossed  and  Hidden  Name  Cards  with  Ele¬ 
gant  prize  10c.,  10  pks.  $1.  Blakeslee  &  Co., 

North  Haven,  Conn. 


Floral  Beauties,  name  on  10  cents,  (silver) 
A  “GOLD”  present  free  with  each  pack. 

Fred  O.  Newberry,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


pf/“\  Hidden  Name  Embossed  &  Chromo  Cards  &  a 
aJVJ  Golden  Gift,  10c.,  6  lots  50c.  O.  A.  BRAINERD, 
11-4  Higganum,  Ct. 


40 

n-i 


CARDS,  all  Hidden  Name  and  New  Embossed 
Chromos,  10  cts.  Agents  make  money.  Elegant 
Book  of  samples  25c.  CLINTON  &  CO., 

North  Haven,  Conn. 


printed  on  40  Satin  Finished  Cards 
and  a  Solid  Rolled  Gold  Rinjr 
FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Cut  this  out, 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


M  Jfcteautlfnl  Satin  Finished 
Cards  and  one  ROLLER  GOLO 
RING  FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps. 
ACME  CARD  FACTORY,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


50  Splendid  Chromos  with  name,  10c.,  3  pks 
and  lovely  Sample  Sheet  of  new  style  Cards,  30e* 
5  pks.  withGold  Plated  Ring  and  Sample  Sheet, 
50  cts.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SOLD 


SESL 

by  watchmakers.  1  . 
free.  J.  S.  Birch  &  "Co. 


AND  NOT 
^WEAB  OUT 

y  mail  25c.  Ch'rcnlays 


Sd  Dev  St..  N.  Y 


1  Beautiful  Mot  to 
I  Verse  t  AUd 
10e.,  5  p  icks  and  Ring 
packs  aki J  Ring  No.  ‘2. 

•ks  ITU-  $1.00  and  B 

_ Free  to  sender  o£  i. - 

TEIs  ik  the  test  'oifer  ever  wade  by  any  reliable  N  o.  3. 
company.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  Northford.  Conn 


A  AS  m  PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cea- 
IV  VJ  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc* 

Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

3-lyr  WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 


Pillow-Sham  Adjuster!! 

One  of  the  most  labor  saving  inventions  of  the  age. 
Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  For  (Jit  cnlars  and 
Terms,  address  W.  W.  JONES,  34  Carroll  St., 
10tf  Buffalo,  N.  If. 


W.  D.  BATTERSON. 


Publisher  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  : — I 
do  not  believe  your  columns  are  open  to  any 
one  who  will  defraud  or  cheat  his  patrons, 
if  you  know  it. 

I  want  to  be  just  to  all  men  and  not 
wiong  a  person  because  1  have  been  wrong¬ 
ed,  but  I  want  to  stop  dishonest  work  as 
much  as  I  can.  Mr.  N.  D.  Batterson  ad¬ 
vertised  grape  baskets  of  three  different 
sizes.  I  had  confidence  in  him  because  he 
used  good  papers  to  advertise  in;  and  a 
friend  and  myself  together  sent  him  twenty- 
four  dollars  for  baskets  for  shipping  crops. 
This  was  in  February.  Mr.  Batterson  said 
he  did  not  have  the  baskets  then  but  would 
soon.  They  did  not  come,  I  wrote  him 
again,  and  he  said  they  would  come  soon. 

I  wrote  again  after  waiting  awhile,  and 
he  said  they  would  come  in  a  few  days. 

He  afterwards  wrote  me  that  his  mills 
and  lumber  were  burned  and  asked  that  I 
wait,  as  he  would  get  them  out  and  send 
me  soon  as  he  got  to  running  again.  I  was 
sorry  for  him  in  his  losses  and  waited. 

He  advertised  soon  after  this  he  was  run 
ning  again  and  was  ready  for  orders,  but  he 
did  not  send  mine.  My  friend  withdrew 
his  order,  and  as  I  had  forwarded  the  money 
on  my  own  responsibility  I  had  to  assume 
his  order.  I  urged  Mr.  Batterson  to  send 
the  baskets  or  return  the  money,  but  could 
get  neither.  I  afterwards  asked  him  for 
the  money,  as  I  did  not  want  the  baskets, 
but  could  not  get  it. 

Finally,  August  14,  he  notifies  me  thst  he 
has  sent  the  baskets,  but  he  says  he  sent  all 
of  one  size  as  he  was  not  going  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  any  more  this  season.  So  it  would  seem 
he  had  been  sending  out  the  three  sizes  all 
summer  and  sent  me  what  he  had  left,  all 
of  one  kind,  and  as  a  result  of  my  deal 
with  him  I  have  six  times  as  many  baskets 
as  I  want  of  one'  kind,  and  none  of  the 
other  kinds.  I  have  been  discommoded  by 
waiting,  and  have  no  use  for  over  six  hund¬ 
red  baskets,  I  am  selling  them  to  whoever 
will  buy.  After  the  baskets  came. I  wrote 
Mr.  Battersou  that  I  would  not  take  the 
baskets.  I  wanted  the  money  back;  I  had 
the  letter  registered.  He.  signed  the  regis¬ 
ter  card,  but  has  not  written  me  since.  I 


aiterwards  paid  the  freight  on  the  baskets 
and  drew  them  home. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  injure  a  man  in 
trouble,  and  would  not  have  you  use  this 
letter  against  him,  if  he  is  not  worthy  of 
being  published,  but  he  does  his  fellow 
men  a  great  wrong.  He  does  you  a  great 
wrong  as  your  patrons  lose  confidence  in 
your  papers.  I  can  bear  my  little  loss  and 
will  do  it  silently,  rather  than  injure  him 
wrongfully.  Very  Truly  Yours, 

G.  M.  T.  Johnson. 

Binghamton ,  N.  T. 

Remarks:  We  believe  the  above  calls  for 
a  word  of  explanation  on  our  part  regaid- 
ing  Mr.  Batterson.  When  we  first  began 
doing  business  with  him  he  was  located  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  was  regarded  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  unusual  integrity  and  good 
standing.  Thinking  that  he  could  better 
his  facilities  for  rapid  and  cheap  basket¬ 
making,  about  one  year  ago  he  removed  to 
Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.,  and  built  a  large,  new 
manufactory  amongst  an  ocean  of  timber. 
About  this  time  he  contracted  with  us  for 
catalogue  printing  and  advertising,  to  the 
amount  of  over  $300,  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
had  disaster  not  overtaken  him  would  have 
been  thriving  to-day.  But,  as  stated  in 
above  letter,  the  factory  burned  just  at  a 
time  of  year  when  he  should  have  been 
filling  his  delayed  orders,  and  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  rapidly  followed,  which  forced 
him,  on  the  12th  of  September,  to  make  an 
assignment  of  his  property.  Perhaps,  after 
seeing  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  throw 
up  the  business  and  retire,  he  became  care¬ 
less  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  filling  or¬ 
ders.  We  much  regret  the  disappointment 
which  our  correspondent,  and  doubtless 
others  of  our  readers  have  been  subjected 
to,  but  we  believe  no  one  has  more  cause 
for  sympathy  than  we,  for  not  a  dollar  has 
been  paid  on  our  account,  and  it  will  be 
little  or  nothing  that  we  shall  realize  for 
all  our  work  and  expense  on  his  account. 


4  AL  Land  Ladles' Guide  to  fancy  work,  illustrated, 
mailed  for  6c.  for  postage.  Acme  M  fg.  Co.,Ivory  ton,  Ct 


I  1  Pocket  book,  Sample*  of  new  Goods 

Ann  T  a/11a»1  ]  a  £  i  ... 

>  fancy  w 


iVdB'bANC  •  ENGRAVERS 
F.°^s^D5meaFL0RrsTS^nuRseRYMen 


mnnni^^osm  stock 
.  I  L/.UUU  send  for  catalogues 
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SE£D-TfM£  AM©  HARVEST, 


How  to  Construct  a  Cheap  Green 

House. 


Many  of  our  readers  have  small  green¬ 
houses  which  afford  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  at  all  times,  and  more  so  in  winter. 
There  are  those  who  deprive  themselves  of 
the  pleasure  because  they  imagine  the  cost 
of  making  a  green- house  as  too  great.  Mr. 
Berckmans,  in  the  following  interesting  ar 
tide,  submits  directions  for  a  cheap  one. 

Our  plan  for  a  house  say  twenty-five  by 
twelve  feet,  would  be  to  sink  the  floor  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil;  this 
has  many  advantages  over  houses  built  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  ground.  The  foundation 
walls  should  be  made  of  brick,  or  where  the 
material  is  at  hand,  of  concrete.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  used,  dig  a  trench  a  foot  wide  to  the 
required  depth;  line  inside  with  rough 
boards  and  fill  up  with  stones,  gravel  and 
mortar.  The  soil  of  the  inside  can  be  dug 
out  afterwards;  this  will  give  a  solid  and 
economical  foundation.  The  roof  should  be 
what  is  termed  a  span  roof,  as  the  light  is 
better  distributed  than  in  lean-to  or  single 
pitched  houses. 

The  roof  should  be  formed  of  portable 
sashes  seven  feet  long  by  three  or  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide.  Every  alternate  sash  is 
screwed  fast  to  the  sill  and  the  ridge-pole. 
The  others  are  movable  and  are  elevated  by 
an  iron  bar  attached  to  the  sash  by  a.  staple. 
The  nar  can  be  hooked  upon  an  iron  pin  in 
the  ridge  pole  when  the  sash  is  o;  en  for 
ventilation. 

The  interior  arrangements  consist  of  a 
table  of  four  feet  wide  on  each  side,  leaving 
a  walk  in  the  middle.  The  ends  of  the 
house  are  to  be  inch  plank.  A  common 
brick  flue  running  on  one  side  of  the  house 
will  answer  for  all  necessary  heating  ap¬ 
paratus— the  flue  to  be  of  bricks  placed 
edge  upon  edge.  When  bottom  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prpegate  plants  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  advisable  to  board  up  the  side  of 
the  table  under  which  the  flue  runs,  one 
board  to  be  hinged  so  low  as  to  throw  the 
heat  all  over  the  house  if  needed. 

The  tables  are  to  be  covered  with  an  inch 
of  sand  upon  which  the  pots  are  placed, 
and  in  a  house  of  this  description  nearly  all 
classes  of  plants  can  be  grown.  We  do  not 


advise,  howeve",  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  a  high  degree,  especially  if  a  miscellane¬ 
ous  collection  of  plants  is  placed  in  the 
house,  as  it  would  not  suit  hard-wooded 
and  half  hardy  plants  to  be  f  orced  in  veg¬ 
etation  early  in  the  winter,  but  advise  that 
fire  will  only  be  made  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture  from  getting  too  low  in  extreme  cold 
weather.  A  simple  covering  of  gunny 
bagging  rolled  on  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
will,  in  ordinary  weather,  be  sufficient  to 

keep  the  temperature  at  the  desired  degree 
without  fire  heat. 

The  cost  of  such  a  house  need  not  be 
over  $150,  if  constructed  in  a  plain  but  sub¬ 
stantial  manner;  where  the  work  is  par¬ 
tially  performed  by  the  amateur,  a  less  sum 
will  cover  the  cost  of  building. — Floral  In¬ 
structor. 
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Chromo  Cards  and  Tennyson's  Poems  mailed 
for  ten  one-cent  stamps.  Acme  Mfg.  Co., 

Ivory  ton,  Conn . 


This  Ring-  FREc! 

50  Elegant,  Satin  Finish  Golden  Floral  Cards, 
name  on,  10c,  7  phs.  60c.  and  ring  fr<.e.  Sample 
Album,  25c.  S.  M.  hOOTE,  Xorthford,  Ct. 


IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  THAT  THE 


ASHES 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

are  the  Cheap- TTiTTiTL?  rpTT  Tr7TT,T>  In 
est  and  BEST  -U  JIulV 1  IJ-llZlJQjXi  UM 

and  free  from  noxious  weeds  Sold  in  Carload  Lots. 
Each  car  will  contain  from  13  to  16  tons.  Imported  by 
MONROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP, 
9-lypd  28  Arcade  Rlock,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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R ANCOCAS! 
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The  mo*t  productive,  hardy,  early  BED  RASP¬ 
BERRY.  Good  color.  Fine  quality.  Carries  well. 
A  great  Market  Berry.  Should  be  planted  by 
every  one.  All  dealers  and  nurserymen  should  offer 
it  for  Spring  of  1885.  Send  for  history,  description, 
testimonials  and  terms  W.  H.  UIOON, 

11-2  (Co-Introducer,)  Morrisville,  Pa. 


1838-1884. 


THE  LATEST 


WM. 


A  ND  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
EARLY  PEAB.  Ripening  in  Cen- 
'  ral  New  York  early  in  July,  and  Sells 
■t  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 
Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
irW“Headquarters  for  Kietfer 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries ,  WI1- 
so ii,  Jr.,  Blackberries,  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Ac.,  Ac., 

PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


HEADQUARTERS^^ 

and  other  FRUIT  TREES.  /£- 
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Jm&SP’PE  AR 

-XPEACII  - - - - 

C  Sueiu  RETD  Dice  MAY  KING 
rdMlfcW  PtnnlCO  MARLBORO 

B^® EARLY  CLUSTER!® 

new  GRAPES  Niagara’  >UyeL 

CURRANT*,  &e.  ftj^Cataloguefrf. 
J.  S.  COLLENS,  Moo  res  town,  N.  *. 

Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


POTATOES  AND  MELONS. 

Editor  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest:— 
I  have  thought  several  times  of  writing  a 
little  for  your  valuable  magazine,  but  have 
been  very  busy,  having  my  various  farm 
duties  to  attend  to;  but,  now  that  winter  is1 
at  hand  I  have  more  spare  time.  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  experimented  with  potatoes 
and  melons,  and  what  success  I  had. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  I  planted  the  seed 
from  two  potato  seed  balls.  I  planted  in 
a  hot-bed  in  the  last  part  of  March,  and  in 
the  last  part  of  May,  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground.  I  harvested  last  year,  one- 
half  .peck  of  potatoes,  all  sizes,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea,  to  the  size  of  a  large  hen’s 
egg.  There  appears  to  be  three  different 
varieties,  red,  white,  and  red  with  white 

spots.  The  seed  balls  were  from  the  Straw¬ 
berry  potato.  I  planted  all  of  them  this  year, 
and  have  three  pecks  of  good  sized  potatoes 
and  some  small  ones.  The  red  and  white 
variety  is  a  very  handsome  potato  and 
promises  to  be  a  good  variety.  Will  know 
more  about  them  next  year,  and  if  the 
readers  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  wish, 

I  will  tell  more  about  them. 

This  year  1  tried  planting  melons  among 


my  potatoes.  It  proved  a  success  in  ridding 
the  melons  of  the  6triped  bug,  but  I  got 
my  potatoes  too  close  together;  they  shaded 
the  melons  too  much.  I  think  that  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  plant  melons  among  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  when  the  bug  season  is  about 
over,  pull  up  the  potatoes  and  let  the  mel¬ 
ons  have  all  the  room. 

if  this  finds  a  place  in  print  I  will  write 
again.  Success  to  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest.  Yours  Truly,  R.  M.  Greeley. 
Bristol ,  loiva. 

LARGE  ONIONS. 

1  see  in  the  current  number  of  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest,  M.  D.  Dumbell  fills  a  col¬ 
umn  in  describing  his  success  with  onions^ 
says  he  had  three  that  measured  4f  inches 
in  diameter,  and  wants  to  know  if  any  has 
done  better. 

I  did  not  count  but  a  half  bushel  of  my 
“Roccas’  and  there  weie  just  24  onions  to 
fill  the  halt  bushel,  just  as  you  measure 
onions  for  market.  I  measured  only  one, 
and  it  was  not  the  largest  I  had;  it  meas¬ 
ured  5f  inches  the  smallest  way  (horizon- 
tallv).  I  had  hundreds  of  them  that  would 
measure  o  inches,  I  had  18  rows  135  feet 
long,  and  had  fully  70  bushels  of  onions. 
And  I  did  not  take  any  to  the  fair  either. 

I  did  not  think  a  premium  of  $2.00  was  a 
sufficient  inducement.  But  after  all  I  did 
not  make  my  onions  pay.  for  half  of  them 
rotted  before  I  could  get  them  sold. 

Robert  B.  Wilson. 

Moawequa,  III. 


1,000,050  “rIants!^ 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

Besides  an  immense  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Rug* 


?|^n  ^RIUl11be^r7»  Kilborn  and  Wager 
Peach,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Ac,  Cat¬ 
alogue  Free,  Purdy’s  Fruit’  Recorder 

Pur  dr’s’  Sin  L  ll  I«C-’  for  onl>'  °ne  Dollar, 

7’a  Small  Fruit  Instructor,  tells  u & 

“S  P  marketing,  etc.,  lor  only  25 

cents  cloth  covers,  40  cents.  Splendid  Terms 

£g?n,te  and  those  who  wish  to  sell  our  stock. 
™  »°LCafte  we  before  buying  elsewhere,  and  send 
us  a  list  of  what  you  want,  with  number  of  each,  for 
us  to  price.  Marlboro  raspberry,  50  cts.  each  •  A5  00 
per  dost.  A,  M,  PURDY,  Palmyra,  'nTy* 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 
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Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Oot.  8,  1884. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir, — With 
regard  to  the  seeds  I  received  from  you  last 
spring  I  will  say  Berkshire  Beauty  cabbage  is 
the  best  cabbage  for  early  and  main  crop  I  ever 
put  in  the  ground.  Mine  run  from  15  to  30 
pounds  each.  I  have  been  raising  cabbage  now 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  if  I  should  plant  cab¬ 
bage  for  twenty  years  more,  this  is  the  kind  for 
me  if  the  seed  should  be  one  dollar  an  ounce. 

The  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  are  splendid;  also 
the  Early  Summer.  I  have  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  from  your  seed  which  weigh  forty  pounds 
each  after  taking  off  the  root  and  loose  or  out¬ 
side  leaves.  Your  Golden  Dawn  Pepper  is  the 
eariiest,  handsomest,  mildest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  pepper  grown.  I  am  going  to  take  a  couple 
of  my  cabbage  to  the  Post  Office  and  the  same  to 
the  New  Mexican  Review  Printing  Office,  and 
I  will  send  you  a  paper  containing  notice,  as 
I  shall  put  a  label  on  the  same,  “From  Puget 
Sound  Seed,  from  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume, 
Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.” 

I  have  but  1500  cabbages  in  all,  say  forty 
square  rods,  and  I  would  not  give  them  to  day 
for  an  acre  of  any  I  know  of  around  here.  More 
anon,  from  Yours  Respectfully, 

George  Cann. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Can  you  or 
any  of  the  readers  of  your  excellent  Magazine 
•‘Seed-Time  and  Harvest”,  give  the  reasons 
why  potatoes  grown  on  some  ground  are  always 
scabby  and  rough?  Is  it  owing  to  the  soil,  or  is 
it  a  worm — the  brown  grub  that  is  in  the  ground? 
I  have  heard  various  theories  advanced. 

I  will  now  report  in  rerard  to  my  crop  of  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  grown  from  your  seeds.  I  have 
grown  a  fine  crop  of  cauliflower  the  past  season, 
although  it  has  been  quite  dry  some  of  the  time, 
I  must  say  that  your  Early  Lackawanna  Cauli¬ 
flower  ‘‘take  the  cake”  and  are  superior  in  every 
respect.  They  head  very  early,  make  large 
heads,  and  are  fine  as  to  quality.  They  proved 
to  be  much  earlier  with  me  than  Early  Snowball. 
I  shall  plant  largely  of  them  another  season. 

And  your  Fottler’s  Drumhead  Cabbage  are 
“Boss.”  I  thought  I  had  raised  quite  good  crops 
of  them  before,  but  my  crop  that  I  am  harvesting 
from  your  seed  out  does  all  precedent.  The 
plants  were  set  as  late  as  the  fisrt  of  July,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  stop  growing  a  minute  after 
setting,  and  hardly  wilted  a  leaf,  but  went  right 
ahead;  and  I  am  now  harvesting  a  splendid  crop, 
large,  solid  and  heavy.  I  have  now  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  market  gardening  and  plant  growing 


for  several  years,  and  have  had  seeds  from  a 
great  many  differerent  growers  but  yours  eclipse 
them  all,  and  are  ahead  of  any  I  have  ever  tried, 
they  germinate  the  quickest,  grow  the  fastest; 
and  all  seem  to  be  superior  strains  for  the  kind. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  introducing  your  seeds 
another  year  in  this  section. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  an  Insect 
Powder  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  past 
year.  I  have  experimented  with  every  thing  to 
rid  plants  of  the  destructive  black  and  striped 
bugs  and  have  finally  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
preparation  that  will  exterminate  the  black  flea 
or  bug,  and  the  striped  bug  instantly  on  applica¬ 
tion;  they  will  not  stay  a  minute  where  this 
powder  is  applied.  It  contains  no  poisoD,  and 
is  a  good  fertilizer.  It  does  not  kill  but  drives 
them  off.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish  this 
insect  powder  the  coming  season  either  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Prices  will  be  made  known 
through  the  advertising  colums  of  “Seed-Time 
And  Harvest,”  or  at  any  time  by  letter  on 
application.  I  will  warrant  it  to  do  all  that  is 

claimed  for  it.  I  would  not  be  with  out  it  in  my 
plant  and  market  gardens  for  twenty -five  dollars 

a  year.  Yours  Respectfully,  F.  D.  AUSTIN. 


Lying  Agents  can’t  SELL  and  tell 
the  truth  about  Jones.  Put  your 
lies  on  paper  and  sign  if  you  dare. 
U,  S.  STANDARD 

$60.5  TOR 

WAGON  SCALES. 

Beam  Box.  Tare  Beam.  Freight 
Paid.  Free  Price  List.  Every  Size. 

address  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N.  Y. 


Grind  your  own  Bone- 
Meal,  Oyster  Shells  &  Corn 
in  the  $5  HAND  MILL,  (F. 

Wi’son's  Patent.)  100  per  cent 
more  made  in  keeping  poultry. 
Also  Power  Mills  and  Farm 
Feed  Mills.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on 
application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
8 — 1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  Slate  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave., 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  wiH 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
oharge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  11-10 


Lock  land,  Ohio,  Oct.  19,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Till  nghast,  Dear  Sir: — I  saw  in 
yonr  August  number  of  Seed  Time  and  Har- 
'  that  you  could  not  have  cabbage  before 
July  20,  without  wintering  the  plants  over, 
beg  to  differ  with  you  in  this  statement  for  I 
sowed  some  of  your  Fottler’s  seed  in  a  box  and 
set  them  by  the  stove  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  by  the  29th  of  March  my  plants  were  large 
enough  to  set  out,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  I  had 
solid  heads  of  cabbage. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  else  through 
your  magazine  if  they  have  done  any  better 
with  cabbage. 

I  set  out  about  150  cabbage  plants  and  every 
one  came  to  a  head,  but  my  Late  Drumhead  did 
not  do  well.  The  remainder  of  the  seed  that  I 
got  of  you  came  all  right.  The  Golden  Dawn 
Mango  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw;  not  a  bit  of 
sharp  taste  to  them.  If  I  live  I  will  have  to  send 
you  another  order  in  January.  I  remain, 

Yours  Truly,  Daniel  Beck. 

Galesburg,  III.,  June  5,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillingiiast;  D.-arSir, — Please  excuse 
my  asking  a  question  or  two.  We  have  some 
very  fine  roses,  they  are  covered  with  a  small 
green  worm  that  almost  kills  them.  What  can 
I  do  for  them?  I  send  a  leaf  with  worms  on. 
our  moss  roses  are  the  worst  off  of  any;  also  can 
I  remove  my  peonies  at  any  time  this  summer 
or  fall  and  not  injure  their  blooming  next  spring? 
Enclosed  find  stamp  for  answer.  Your  seeds 
have  come  up  well,  the  onion  better  than  such 
seeds  generally  do.  Yours  Truly, 

Earnest  Mattingly. 

Answer;  The  leaves  sent  have  been  eaten  by 
the  rose  slug,  a  very  common  pest.  We  have 
seen  an  application  of  sulphur,  hellebore,  air- 
slacked  lime  and  various  other  things  applied, 
but  never  have  experimented  with  them  enough 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  bast  remedy.  Shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  discovered  a  certain  cure  for  this  or 
any  other  inssct  pest. 

Ebony,  Mo.,  July  6,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast;  I  think  the  Seed 
1  ime  and  Harvest  grand.  Can  you  or  any  of 
readers  tell  me  where  to  get  some  tame  Pepper¬ 
mint  seed.  I  saw  it  mentioned  as  good  to  drive 
away  rats,  (that  is  the  plant.)  I  don’t  know 
what  the  tree  beans  will  yet  do  but  believe  it 
each  blossom  makes  a  pod  they  will  beat  your 
recommend.  We  have  a  good  prospect  for  crops 
here,  the  wheat  is  being  damaged  somewhat  by 
the  bugs.  Respectfully,  8.  D.  Fairbanks. 


Montrose,  Pa.,  Oct.  28, 1884. 
Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast;  I  bought  some  seven 
papers  of  cabbage  seeds  of  you  last  spring,  and  I 
should  think  every  seed  came  up  and  about 
every  plant,  of  over  a  thousand,  had  a  nice  head . 
Every  one  who  saw  them,  and  that  was  not  a 
few,  said  they  were  the  largest  and  finest  cab* 
bage  they  ever  saw.  I  sold  a  load  in  Montrose 
for  10  cts.  a  head.  Sold  plants  and  they  all 
made  fine  cabbages.  I  think  I  shall  grow  a 
few  acres  next  year  and  will  take  the  agency 
for  your  plants.  Your  P.  S.  seeds  produce  the 
best  cabbages  ever  raised  in  this  country.  Please 
let  me  know  if  you  have  an  agent  in  this  place. 
Yours  Respectfully,  John  A.  Hickok. 


riyC  iar£e  breeding  and  laying  Plvmouth  Rock 
p  111  L  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  Cockerels,  $2.50  each. 
|  Trio,  $,4.00.  A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Penn’a. 


BRONZE 

m?  early  orders. 


TURKEYS 110  per  p,“r- 


_ _  20  per  cent  off  on 

Geo.  F.  Miller,  Justus .  Pa. 


CARDiFI^I'R  A  practical  gardener 

KIIVI.Wl.ni  desires  a  situation  by  March 
next.  First  class  recommendation.  Address 

^HEO.  BINET,  Box  91,  Frostburg,  Md, 


PLANTS 


BY  MAIL.  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Asparagus  and 
- - -  _  new  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Luz.  Co..  Fa. 

Seeds  Given  Away ! 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  with 
Park  s  Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all 
G.  W.  Park,  Fanettsi.urg,  Pa. 
rite  now.  This  notice  will  appear  but  twice. 

Valley  View  Nursery. 

1^88,888  PEACH  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Liberal  discount  to  Nurserymen  and  dealers.  And 
a  special  offer  to  new  Customers. 

.  ,  VALLEY  VIEW  NURSERY, 

_ _  Washington,  N.  JT. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS!! 

- 1885. - 

50  Big  Bob’s  and  50  James  Vick’s,  or  lOO 
James  \  lck  s  free  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

1-3*  T.  DURftlN,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

200,000  CHOICE 
_t.  Raspberry  Plants 

— r  ■  — •oolittle,  Ohio,  Souhegan  and 

'Tvino  fiVT?0t  th!L«)esJ'  Black  varieties  known  to  the 
Trade.  For  particulars  address, 

_ A.  W.  VOGLESON,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

Maple  Mount  Nurseries. 

'  FRUITS 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Gregg,  Imp^Joolitt 


AND 


and 


CHOICE  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Raspberries  Sc  Strawberries  in  quantity. 

^Tt  li^°{ACata  o^ue-  Mention  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  and  address  S.  A.  KOSHER, 

l~lz  Clifton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Be  Prepared. 


Have  all  your  seeds  in  readiness  months 
before  wishing  to  sow  them.  There  are 
commercial  seedsmen  who  have  large  farms, 
and  every  facility  for  growing  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  for  keeping  them  pure,  and  for  test¬ 
ing  their  vitality  before  they  are  put  upon 
the  market.  They  not  only  advertise  these 
seeds  largely  in  the  Agricultural  papers, 
but  they  know  that  they  have  them.  If  a 
man  buys  these  seeds,  and  gives  them  fair 
treatment  they  will  come  up,  and  bear  fruit 
after  their  kind.  If  there  is  failure,  the 
cultivator  will  know'  that  the  trouble  is  not 
in  the  seed  grower,  but  in  the  seed  sowrer, 
or  in  the  soil.  There  will  be  no  chance  to 
case  conscience  by  blaming  the  seed  grower. 
It  is  a  happy  day  when  a  man  recognizes 
his  own  lousy  chickens,  as  they  come  home 
to  roost.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  clear  out  all 
the  old  seeds,  of  uncertain  date  from  the 
seed  basket,  or  bag,  and  start  early  in  the 
season  wTith  a  new  and  genuine  stock.  We 
raise  some  seeds  with  a  pedigree,  having 
followed  their  history  for  years.  Others 
come  from  plants  that  have  given  maximum 
crops  for  one  or  two  years.  Every  year 
we  get  seeds  and  plants  from  commercial 
seedsmen,  who  have  a  reputation  to  lose. 
It  is  money  well  invested.  Try  it  and  see. 
— Wm.  Clift  in  American  Agriculturist 
for  January. 


As  the  bee  gathers  honey  even  from  poisonous 
flowers,  so  a  good  man  gains  knowledge  and  even 
comfort  from  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Fear  is  an  unpleaant  incentive  to  useful  occupa¬ 
tions,  yet  with  a  majority  of  people  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  effectual  one. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  your  attention  in¬ 
differently,  for  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  should  be 
well  done. 


TREES,  TREES,  TREES, 

Immense  Stock. 

1,000,000  Russian  Mulberry;  500,000  Hardy  Catalpa, 
Russian  Apricot,  Dwarf  Juneberry  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  A  PAPER  devoted  to 
fruit  growing  Free  for  one  year  to  those  who  buy 
$1  worth  of  trees.  100  Russian  Mulberry  for  $1. 
12  Concord  Grape,  $1.  4  Russian  Apricot,  $1.,  and 
122 other  $1  sets,  per  mail,  postpaid.  Forest  Trees 
for  Timber  Claims.  Send  at  once  for  a  Price  List. 

Address  CARPENTER  &  GAGE, 

1-3  Bower,  Jefferson  Co.,  Neb. 


n  &  R  BP*  DAAIfC  for  Old  and  Young.  The 
K|Kb  D II U  ft  O  6th  and  7th  Books  of  Mo- 
I  a  Jrl  1 1,  la  ses,  Long  Lost  Friend,  Under  Lock  and 
Key,  Silent  Friend,  and  manv  others.  Circulars  fret. 
10-1*  J.  G.  STAUFFER,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


STEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS. 

4  Fine  Steel  Violin  Strings  for  25  cents* 
!2tf  WARREN  MUSIC  H^USE  Warren,  Indiana. 


1 0,000  STEEL  STRINGS. 

— Silver  Finish. — 

4  Violin  Strings  15  cts.  6  Guitar  Strings  40  cents. 
Sewing  Machine  Needles  2  cents  each;  postage  lc. 

fier  dozen.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

2-2  D.  S.  PORTER ,  Fergusonville ,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  .—Ladies  or  Gentlemen  to  take  nice, 
light,  pleasant  work  at  their  own  homes  (dis¬ 
tance  no  objection).  Work  sent  by  mail.  $2  to  $5 
a  day  can  be  quietly  made.  No  canvassing.  Please 
address  at  once.  Globe  Manufacturing  Co., 

1-3  Box  5344,  Boston,  Mass. 


VrRPr  I  We  positively  fur- 
rlsEC  ■  nish  a  $4  outfit  free 
We  want  lively  and  energetic 
H  agents  all  over  theU.  S.  and  Can- 
large  and  the  best  of  work  guaranteed. 


INDIA  INK,  WATER  COLOR  AND  OIL  SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  our  new  descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list. 
Address  J.  E.  MILLER  &  CO., 

1-3  Tyrone,  Blair  Co  ,  Pa. 


By  getting  your 
Papers  and 

_  _  Magazines 

through  Bennett’s  Newspaper  Club,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Midi.  Established  14  years.  Best  references. 
The  $4  Periodicals  for  $3.50;  $3  ditto,  $2.50;  $2  ditto, 
$1.50;  $1.00  ditto.  80  to  .90.  Catalogue  free  quoting 
over  500  Send  for  it.  Mention  this  paper.  1-* 


THE 


G  OTTAG E 

$1.50  A  YEAR, 

This  Monthly  Magazine  will  publish  during  1885, 
bright  and  interesting  stories  by  the  best  American 
writers,  such  as 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Ed%vard  Ev¬ 
erett  Hale,  Susan  Warner,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Frances  L.  Mace,  Mrs.  Abby 
Morton  Diaz,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Lucy  Larcom. 

Choice  Poems,  Sketches,  and  Articles  upon  Noted 
Persons  ar  d  Places,  Departments  for  Mothers,  for 
Children  and  for  Sabbath  reading;  Music,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental;  Fashions  and  Fancy  Work;  Hints  on 
Floriculture,  and  valuable  tested  Receipts  for  house¬ 
hold  use. . 

All  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

How  to  get 

200  PAGES 

CHOICE  READING 

FOR 

Twenty-Five  Cents. 

We  will  send  as  samples  6  back  numbers  of  the 
Cottage  Hearth  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

To  whom  liberal  pay  will  be  given.  Address 

THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH  CO., 
Bottou,  Maas, 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
BUSINESS  DIRECTOR T. 


Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 

to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  inserted 
in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per  year,  always 
in  advance.  Your  order  is  solicited. 


BREE  DIJYG  CA  TTE  E. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 
Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  A*  DRESSES, 

-p  w.  p  CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob  t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3.34 

EUREKA  IJVCUBA  TOR, 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  A*  EE OWERS. 
A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FA  JVC  If  FO  WES. 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS,  &  B  JAVAS 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FER  TIE1ZER  S, 

Lister  Bros,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  T.  Bailey.  La  Plume.  Lack, a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES, 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 
N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.* 

FRUIT  A*  FLOWER  PLATE . 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Vines, 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty— 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 
J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N-  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  specialty. 

Band,  Fertilizer  Droppers, 

P.  F .  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

dajyd-made  harjyess, 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

Dot  Water  Apparatus 
Hitchings  &  Co,  New  York. 

JYURSERV  STOCK. 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1-4 
Coleman,  Anthony  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [17 
H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  23 
JVURSER  V  AGEJYCV. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Gal¬ 
veston.  Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade 
Marked.)  12_85 


Labels — wood  pot  and  tree. 
Penfield  Block  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

,  Paper  Seed-Bags, 

Clark  Bros,  29  Ann  St,  New  York.  12-4 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Isaac  F  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS — Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds . 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 
SMALL,  FRUIT  PLAJYTS, 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries, 

2DL  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SDEEP, 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Fountain  Stock  Farm,  Galion,  O. 
COTS  WOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

*  WIJVE, 

JERSEY  RED. 

P.  C.  McClure,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Tropic  Seed  Beans ,  Gems  for  Vases ,  A 'c. 

J.  W.  Spang,  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 


DQfTT  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SCENT  SHEET  MUSICr 

SST  *""»■  fl 

BENNAGE  &  C0.t  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Canvassers  Wanted! 

STOP  THIEF, 

ONE  Ounce  to  1 0  Pounds.  Sold  at 

hardware,  or  sent  by  express  for  $1.50. 

Address.  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  Y0I&. 


MATTHEWS’ 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED.  ^  _ 

er^v^ywhlfr^to1^ Steh^sm®V^dMkrket  Garden 
implements  in  use  for  planting  and^ltlvafin?1^- 

£  ssa&.&s 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

8end  for  circulars,  giving  latest  prices  and  improvements. 


FREE  TO  ANY  LADY 

-  reader  of  this  paper  who  V. 

»will  agree  to  show  our, 
cataloguo  and  price  list 
of  Rubber  Goods  to  their 

- -  —  friends  and  try  to  In-  VBBK 

fluenco  sales  for  tis.  Wo  will  send  you  free,  post-paid  two  full 
LAD. ES'  GOSSAMER  RUBBER  WATER  PROOF  OAR- 
MEN  rs,  as  samples,  and  one  of  our  handsome  Colored  Covers  64 
pare  Catalogues  with  wholesale  price  list  showing  how  you  can 
make  a  nice  profit  right  at  Send  SO  one  cent  stamps  to  pay 

postage,  packing,  etc.  Cut  this  out  and  send  It  to  F 
B<  A.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


WHITE  PINE-APPLE  SQUASH 

White  Pine-Apple  Squash. 


This  entirely  new  distinct  variety  was 
offered  last  season  for  the  first  time.  It 
originated  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  and 
attracted  much  attention  when  placed  on 
exhibition,  owing  to  its  peculiar  shape, 
which  is  well  depicted  in  our  illustration. 
What  few  have  been  put  on  the  market 
here  have  brought  very  high  prices.  The 
skin  and  flesh  are  of  a  pure,  creamy  whita 
color,  flesh  very  fine-grained,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  flavor,  resembling  the 
cocoanut  when  made  into  pies  or  custards, 
and  is  superior  to  any  other  squash  or 
pumpkin  for  this  purpose.  They  can  be 
used  at  any  time  during  growth  and  after 
m  aturing  make  an  excellent  autumn  and 
winter  sort,  being  an  excellent  keeper. 
They  are  remarkably  strong  growers,  each 
vine  producing  generally  from  6  to  7  per¬ 
fect  fruits.  A  very  desirable  novelty. 


Oak  Leaved  Lettuce. 


|G  BERRIES 

B  nsbO  method  Free 


a^d  lots  of  them  can  be 
1  grown  if  you  follow  our 
method.  Free  Catalogue  describes  all 
varieties.  HALE  BROS..  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn 


SMALL  FROST  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
ttock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Son- 
began,  Ooolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Loire  r  Rates  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC*  will  prefer  te 
buy  of  us  as  tlie  Introducers.  Our  stock  is 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WM.  F.  B ,\  SSETT  A  SON, 
9-ly  Hannuonton,  N.  J. 


as  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf  will  per¬ 
mit.  Has  no  bitterness  of  taste;  is  possess¬ 
ed  of  fine  flavor  and  extreme  tenderness. 
When  heads  are  forming,  the  leaves  inside 
assume  a  whitish  color.  It  is  the  slowest 
of  any  in  running  to  seed,  in  fact  will  re¬ 
main  in  head  for  a  month  before  its  shoots 


OAK  LEAVED  1  ETTUCE. 

appear.  These  shoots  are  in  turn  covered 
with  small  leaves  as  delicate  and  tender  as 
those  on  young  plants.  This  Lettuce  will, 
without  doubt  prove  itself  very  desirable 
for  forcing,  and  this  joined  with  its  superi¬ 
or  quality  and  novel  shape  makes  it  the 
most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced. 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  new 
variety  Of  Lettuce,  is  in  its  oak  shaped 
leaves,  the  broader  part  set  to  the  stem  and 
pointed  at  the  tip,  thus  giving  it  a  very 
unique,  handsome  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  retained  during  all  stages  of 
its  growth.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green 
color,  or  slightly  crimpled  or  curled,  set 
very  close  and  forming  a  head  as  compact 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants 
New  Peaches.  u.Tohn  Haas”  -nd 
Ford’s  “Lato  White.”  150.000 
Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr.  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

£3yTwo  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursery._JEJ 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Illartlii  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  for  t^nfnJonue  and  Price  List,  free.  Address 

J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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CEO-TIHE  AND  HARVEST. 


A  BOX  OF  DOLLS  FREE 

To  any  boy  or  girl  who  will  send  ns  the  names  of  three  of  their 
young  friends  who  are  interested  in  cards,  and  10c.  for  postage,  we 
will  send  free,  a  Case  of  4  Lovely  Dolls  with  an  outfit  of  35  dresses, 
hats,  &c.,  worth  $1  to  any  little  girl,  and  our  New  Sample  Book, 
containing  samples  and  a  price  list  of  100  new  styles  of  Visiting 
Cards.  Address  ACME  CARD  CO.,  IVORYTON,  CONNL 


H  ft  A  U1T&CJ  ‘*,Embo8!,ed  Beanttoft,”  an 

Bi1  I  g  B90  If  Elll  Chromos  with  your  name  on,  large 
I  g  ^  Checker  Board,  a  full  set  of  Doml. 

*11  fl  nos,  t  he  merry  game  of  “Muggins  ’• 

SJ  U  the  amusing  game  of  “Nine  Penny  Morris,”  themer^y 
game  of  “Fox  and  Geese,”  full  Instructions  for  ea^ 
■BBWMM  gm.e>  PI|miun}  L'?t>  Sample  Book,  and  our  Great 
.  V  ,  e.  Puzzle,  (we  offer  $100  forbe^t  solution.)  All 
postpaid,  18c.,  in  stamps.  tJ.  S.  Curd  Co.,  Centerbrook,  Conn, 


South  Florida  Orange  Crove. 

Yia£;^12  cts-  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE 

ay  men  t  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 

f|UR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A/li  I-and  comP'ete  history  ofihe  Poland-China 
*  */ee  °?  aPPllcation.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  lor  sale  j,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  lOyl 

Floral  instructor 

tfj£utbly’«ste118  iaI1  about  1  ruits/  Flowers  and 
vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  gjf 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit. 

By  CHAS.  A.  GREEN,  Editor  of 

GREEN'S  FRUIT  GROWER.' 


“ Hello  Jimr—Fve  picked,  two  bushels  of  the  Vick 
Strawberry  from  this  ’ ere  row,  a  little  more'n 
100  feet  long." 

It  contains  over  50  Illustrations,  2  Colored 
.Fruit  Plates,  and  discusses  more  than  100  Fruit 
Topics.  It  tells  how  to  propagate  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Cnrrants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes 
the  Apple  Pear,  Quince.  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot. 
It  tells  How  to  Make  Money  by  growing  fruit 
m  the  Garden  or  Fruit  Farm.  Send  for  a 
Free  Sample  Copy 

of  GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER,  telling  how  to  get 
this  Book  free. 

We  oiler  to  send  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  one 
year,  price  50  cts.,  the  above  New  Book,  priee  50 
cents,  and  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  all  for  50 
cents.  Address  GREEN'S  FRUIT  GROWER 
f ex  Box  562,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND  mail  or  personally^ 

fiod  situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 

honography ,  thoroughly  learned,  opens  the  best  field 
for  youngt  jople,  especially  for  educated  young  Indies, 
Sendforcir’lar.  W.G.  CHAFFEE,  Os'wego,  N.  Y. 

GRAND  SUCCESS!  AGENTS 

HOWES®®® 

HiB’w  hvs  UQ  lustrations.  Coni 


AND 


WANTED. 

By  H.R.  Allen 
A.  M.r  M.  D. 
- - .  — - over  2000  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
40  Colleges  and  Specialists, 
FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTll 
CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  and 
BUSINESS*  and  HOME  Me6iCATI0N. 
I  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 

■■■  .i  ■■■  . . ■■■■  ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Lanable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business 
W.  II.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Plillad’a.  Pa 


FARM 


IN  FASH  STOSS 
AND  MACHINES? 


$5,000 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS! 

For  particulars  send  2c.  stamp  to 

PPUTH  AlTD  WEST, 


D 


PA  TTERNS  OF  ANY  SIZE . 

UNPARALLELED  OFFER! 

EMOREST’S  X 
THE  BESi 

all  t lio  Magazines. 

Illustrated  with  Original  Steel  JEngrav- 
tngs,  Photogravures  and  Oil  Pictures. 

Commencing  with  November,  1884,  each  Maga  ine  will 
contain  a  Coupon  Order,  entitling  the  hoiSer  to  the 

lndCin° ANY  SIZE  RN  Ulustr^ted  in  that  number. 

Send  twenty  cents  for  the  current  number  with  Pattern 
Coupon  and  you  will  certainly  subscribe  Two  Dollars  for 
a  year  and  get  ten  times  its  value 

W.  Jannings  Demorest.  Publisher,  17  E.  14th  St..  New  York. 

Sold  h-  «11  Newsdealers  and  Postmasters. 


A  Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  Paper  lor  Ecys 
and  Girls,  livery  family 
should  take  it.  Subscrip- 
tion  price,  $  i  25  a  year, 
bend  three  cents  fo-sam- 
iple  copy.  A  premia nt  tor 
every  subscriber. 

’HEARNE  &  CO.,  FnfcVs, 

173  Broadway,  N.  Y„ 


Mention  this  Paper. 


Any  Person  can  Play  Without  a  Teacher. 

iewjTusic 


$1.00 

Invested  in 

's  Insriinlaticr.ag  (iuide 


ro  tne  liana  and  Orcnn,  will  enable  you  to  play  20  familiar 
fiirs  on  either  instrument  at  once.  You  1  ©quire  no  Dre- 
ViOus  knowledge  of  music  whatever.  It  will  teach  von 

fn°aemonth  m  Senddf  n  y£u  ca  7 Ieara  f  rom  a  teacher 
v  cn-  it.  It  will  not  disappoint  vou 
having  a  Piano  or  Organ  should  have  & 
GUIDE.  A  lady  writes :  4<  Your  Guide  lias  bronr*ht  mnnh 

pureheteSh°  my  fami]y*  My  husband  says  is  is  tho  best 

pfne4  from  it  ”erThAdr*  .MyobUdren  derive  much  hap- 
pjrie.- s_  r rom  it.  The  Guides  are  sold  m  handsome  folio 
sets  wrth  20  pieces  of  Popular  Music  for  $1.C0,  Just  think 
?fR^yo  tiWOu1  v  pay  more  than  that  0  mount  for  a  single 
Of  price. Th  Set  be  mailed  free  on  receipt 

.  _  ITEARVE  Sc  CO.,  Pub’rs,  178  Broadway,  V.  Y. 

person  sending  $2.50  for  two  subscii  otions 

lJ*XrlSJZn*  r°!Us'  will  reUve a let 

Guide  and  20  pieces  of  music  free.  Mention  this  Papon. 


SEE©- TIME  AH©  HARVEST* 
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H^s^Your  Name' 

printed  on  60  Extra  Large  Chromoe, 

French  and  Swiss  Florals,  in  Fancy  Script  Typej  10  cts.,  10  packs 

mi"  Kann/I  Qomnlo  A  lV»mn  fne  o  rron  to  u*  1  A 

Outfit.  24  cts. 


and  our  beautifully  bound  Sample  Album  for  agents,  $1.  A  [rein’s 
KEYSTONE  CARD  CO.,  North  Branford,  Conn. 


LOVE 


COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful  Becrets,  revelations  and 
discoveries  for  married  or  tingle, 
—  —  . _  — i  securing  health, wealth  an  d  happiness 
toalL  Xhis  xiannoome  book  of  160  pages,  mailed  for  only 
10  cents  by  the  Union  Publishing  uo.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Trt  Yflll  Cut  this  out  and  return 
•IwRU  B  V  I  UU  to  us  with  TEN  CENTS 
and  we  will  send  you  by  mail  VALUABLE  SAM¬ 
PLES  of  a  new  business  which  will  help  you  to 
make  MORE  MONEY  at  once  than  anything 
ever  advertised  Either  sex.  0.  E.  Ellis  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  Special.  —A  Silk  Handkerchief  frets 
to  each  of  the  first  250  who  answer  this  advertisement . 


Best  Offer  Yet!  50  Chromo  Cards,  New  Import¬ 
ed  designs  for  ’85,  name  printed  in 
latest  style  script  type  10c., 11  packs 
and  thiselegantrolled  GoldRingor 
a  beautiful  Silk  Handkerchief  for  $1 
Illustrated- List  with  Large  Sample  Album,  25  cents. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IN  order  to  secure  new  cuatomeis-we  will  send  100  Choice  Ein- 
bossed  Pictures  4:  German  LJolls’  Heads,  1  Elegant 
Birthday  Card,  8  Imported  ChromOS,  25  Pretty  Album 
and  Reward  Cards,  1  Album  of  60  Colored  Transfer  Pictures, 
100  Selections  for  Autograph  Albums,  10  Odd  Games,  6  new 
Style  Red  Napkins,  1  Pack  Puzzle  Cards,  1  Pocket  Book. 
All  the  above  goods  for  26  cts.  Address,  F.S.  AVERY* 
116  South  1th  Street.  Williamsbmg,  N.  Y# 


LASSES 


can  do  their  own  stamping  tor 
Embroidery,  Painting,  etc.,  by 
using  our  artistic  patterns. 

— -- - - —  They  are  easily  and  quickly 

transferred  to  silk,  velvet,  felt,  plush,  etc.,  and  may 
be  used  a  lmnOred  times  over.  Our  60  cent  Out¬ 
fit  contains  ‘23  Useful  and  Artistic  working  Pat¬ 
terns,  as  follows:  One  spray  each  of  Double  Roses. 
Single  Roses,  Forget-Me-Nots,  Golden  Rod,  anct 
Sumac  Leaves,  Daisies,  Corner  of  Daisies  to  match. 
Ferns  and  Butterflies,  Water  Lilies,  one  sheet  of  10 
b mailer  Patterns  of  Flowers,  Greenaway  Figures. 
Butterflies,  Beetles,  etc.,  with  your  own  initials,  in 
handsome  2 inch  letter,  for  Handkerchiefs,  Towels, 
etc.,  with  Powder  Pad,  and  directions  for  indelible 
stamp-inq,  H O  cents,  postpaid.  Agents  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  Patten  Pub.  Co.,  38  W.  llthgt..  New  York. 

ALL  GIVBNAWAY! 

3  GOLD  WATCHES, 

4  Parisian  Dolls, 

35  New  Dresses,  See. 

The  publishers  of  "Happy  Days,"  the 
new  16p.  Illustrated  Paper  for  the  Boys 
and  Girls  of  America,  desiring  to  introduce 
their  paper  into  every  home,  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liberal  offer:  The  Boy  or  Girl 
telling  us  the  number  of  Chapters  in  the 
Bible,  before  Feb.  1st,  1885,  will  receive  * 
Solid  Gold,  Lady’s  Stem-Wind¬ 
ing  Watch.  If  there  be  more  than  one 
correct  answer  the  second  will  receive  a 
Boy’s  Solid  Gold  Key-WindinK 
Watch;  the  third,  a  Solid  Gold 
aSwiss  W  ateh.  Watches  forwarded  to 
^winners  Feb.  5th.  Each  person  competing 
Vmust  send  25  cents  with  their  answer,  for 
which  they  will  receive#  months  sub- 
■umiiiserlption  to  Happy  Days,  and  4  love- 
jgHHHly  Pari-lnn  Doll*  (2  girls,  1  boy  ami 
;”=2::a  baby  doll),  with  life-like  beautiful  fea¬ 
tures,  bangs  and  curls,  and  blue  and  dark 
eves.  With  the  dolls  we  will  send  lease 
of  85  Fashionable  Dresses,  hats, 
Parasols,  Traveling  Costumes,  Evening  Dresses,  &c.,  made  in  nine 
colors,  many  of  them  from  designs  by  \\  orth,  of  Paris,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  We  want  subscribers  for  our  charming  magazine,  andhave de¬ 
cided  to  let  our  friends  possess  a  lovely  box  of  dolls  with  their 
outfits  and  8  gold  watches  free,  if  they  will  send  2oc.  (stamps 
or  silver)  to  help  pay  for  this  advt.  and  the  bare  cost  of  mailing  you 
the  paper  3  months.  Pubs.  Happy  Days,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AM  ER 1C AN 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  6Qc 

A  complete  model  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp,  with  Battery^ 
Stand,  Globe,  Platina  Burner, 

Wi  re,  &c.,  with  Instructions  for  put¬ 
ting  in  perfect  operation,  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  60  cents. 

FREDERICK  LOWEY, 

96  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper.  12-7 


®N1E  ® 

New  Designs,  New  Scroll  Saws, 
New  Premium  Offers.  Send  15e. 
for  this  new  and  beautiful  CUR¬ 
FEW  KKACKET  pattern,  10  x  19, 
and  a  large  number  of  new  minia¬ 
ture  designs  for  Scroll  Sawing,  or 
send  0c.  for  new  lllmtrnte (I  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Scroll  Saws,  Lathes, 
Fancy  Woods,  Mechanics’  Tools, 
Small  Locks,  Fancy  Hinges,  and 
Catches  for  Scroll  work,  Clock 
Movements,  &c.  Great  Bargains 
in  POCKET  KNIVES.  Greater 
inducements  in  way  of  Premiums 
etc.,  for  season  of  18S5  than  ever 
before.  A.  11  PONlEliOY, 
2i:;-'22(>  Asylum  St.  H  ARTFORD, 
CONN.  |S?"Mention  this  paper. 


Gold,  Silver  aim  Nickel  Plating. 

A  USEFUL  TRADE,  EASILY  LEARNED. 


PLATING  APPARATUS, 
with  which  any  one  can  do  the  finest 
quality  of  Geld,  Silver  and  Nickel  Plat¬ 
ing  on  Watches,  Chains,  Ring'd,  Knives, 
Forks,  Spoons,  &c.,  &c,.  1  have  made  the 
above  low-priced  set,  consisting  of  Tank  lined 
with  Acid-Proof  Cement,  Three  Cells  of 
Battery  that  will  deposit  30  pennyweights 
of  metal  a  day.  Hanging  Bars,  Wire.  Gold 
Solution,  one  quart  of  Silver  Solution 
and  half  a  gallon  of  Nickel.  Also  a  Box  of 
Bright  Lustre,  that  will  give  the  metal  the 
bright  and  lustrous  appearance  of  finish¬ 
ed  work.  Remember.  these  solutions  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  will  PLATE  any  number  of  articles 
if  the  simple  Book  of  Instructions  is  follow¬ 
ed.  Any  one  can  do  ft.  A  Woman’s  Work. 
FOB  FIFTY  CENTS  EXTRA  will  send 
Six  Chains  or  Rings  that  can  be  Geld  Plat¬ 
ed  and  sold  for  Two  Dollars  more  than  the 
whole  outfit  cost.  Our  Book,  “GOLD  AND  SILVER 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE ,”  which  offers  unrivaled 
Inducements  to  all,  sent  Free.  If  not  suc¬ 
cessful  can  be  returned  and  exchanged  for 
MORE  THAN  ITS  VALUE.  REMEM¬ 
BER,  this  is  a  practical  outfit  and  I  will  war¬ 
rant  it,  or  it  can  be  returned  at  my  expense. 
Will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.,  if  desired,  upon  receipt  of 
$1.50,  balance  to  be  collected  when  delivered. 
Next  size  outfit,  with  Tank  12xl0xfi,  only  $5.00. 
TRY  IT.  Profits,  over  300  per  cent. 
BOOK  SENT  FREE.  Address, 

-7  FREDERICK  LOWEY.  96  &  98  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


SALZARD  VIOLIN 

THE  BIGGEST  B  ARGAIN 
EVER  OFFERED. 


OUTFIT. 


■  B  ■  1  B  ■  M  HI  II  ■■■■■■■  EH  BUM  I.BBIW 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  great  German  Music  House,  we 
purchased  their  entire  stock,  in  which  were  a  few  choice  Sal* 
zard  Violins*  a  most  beautiful  Violin,  artistic  model,  grace¬ 
ful  outline,  finished  and  polished  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the 
rich  elegance  of  the  wood,  are  double-lined,  and  of  brilliant 
tone.  Each  outfit  sent  complete  with  Italian  strings,  fine  pegs, 
pearl  inlaid  tail-piece,  fine  snake-wood  bow,  ebony  and  Ger¬ 
man  silver  trimmings,  carefully  packed  in  plush- lined  black- 
wood  case,  new  model,  brass  handle,  fastenings  an  d  trimmings. 
Book  of  Instruction,  and  600  pieces  of  Choice  Music,  for  $5. 
These  Violins  have  never  retailed  for  less  than  $|2  to  $15,  and 
are  the  most  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  bargains  ever 
offered.  The  supply  is  very  limited;  orders  should  be  sent  at 
once.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  G.  H.  W.  BATES 
&.  CO.,  Importers,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STEM  WINDING  MUSICAL  WATCH. 

Each  Watch  is  finely  made,  silver  plated,  and  the  greatest  I 
novelty  ever  offered  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  It  is  a  [ 

COMPLETE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT, 

size  and  shape  of  a  Watch,  with  Music  Box  attachment  con¬ 
cealed  within,  so  arranged  that  when  wound  at  the  stem  plays  one  of  the  l 
following  tunes:  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,"  “  Yankee  Doodle,”  “Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,”  “Coming  Through  the  Rye,”  “  Swanee  River,"  “Carnival  of| 
Venice,"  “Grandfather’s  Clock,"  Waltz,  Polka,  Schottische,  and  “Wait  till 
the  Clouds  Roll  By."  The  notes,  and  tones  are  correct.  It  instructs 
and  entertains  both  old  and  voung. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  —  To  introduce  our  Beautiful  Family  Magazine ,  filled 
With  charming  stories,  poems,  sketches,  and  everything  that  is  good,  we  send  it 
6inonthson  trial,  and  the  Musical  Watch,  for54cts.  (or262-ct.  postage  stamps). 
Just  think  of  it,  a  Music  Box  and  a  Beautiful  Magazine  6  months  for  54 cents. 
Get  5  persons  to  join  you,  and  send  us  $2.50,  and  we  will  send  you  a  subscription 
and  a  Watch  free.  Address,  Social  Visitor  Magazine,  Box  S1S9,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  most  popular  Week  !y  newspaper 
Q/  devoted  to  science,  mechanics,  engineering,  dis¬ 
coveries,  inventions  and  patents  ever  published.  Every 
number  illustrated  with  splendid  engravings.  This 
publication,  furnishes  a  most  valuable  encyclopedia  of 
information  which  no  person  should  be  without.  The 
popularity  of  the  Scientific  American  is  such  that 
its  circulation  nearly  equals  that  of  all  other  papers  of 
its  class  combined.  Price,  $>3.20  a  year.  Discount  to 
Clubs.  *  Sold  by  all  newsdealers.  MUNN  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  No.  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Munn  &  Co.  have  also 
had  Thirty-Seven 
•  Years’  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  Patent  Office, 
and  have  prepared  more  than  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Thousand  applications  for  pat¬ 
ents  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  Copy¬ 
rights,  Assignments,  and  all  other  papers 
for  securing  to  inventors  their  rights  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  France. 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  prepared 
at  short  notice  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Information  as  to  obtaining  patents  cheerfully 
given  without  charge.  Hand-books  of  informa¬ 
tion  sent  free.  Patents  obtained  through  Munn 
&  Co.  are  noticed  in  tho  Scientific  American  free. 
The  advantage  of  such  notice  is  well  understood  by  all 
persons  who  wish  to  dispose  of  their  patents. 

Address  MUNN  &  GO.,  Office  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 
361  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

STANDARD 

SILK 

OF  THE 

_  WORLD  I 

Full  assortment  of  above  as  well  aa  of  the  celebrated 
EUREKA  KNITTIWQ  SILK,  EMBROIDER¬ 
IES,  PLOSSEB,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  100 
page  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  rules  for  KNIT¬ 
TING,  EMBROIDERY,  CROCHET,  Ac.,  sent  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PURDY’S 


Published  and  edited  by  a  man  having  SiC  TEAtiS  pray- 
tlcal  experience,  and  now  having  UI0  acres  under  fruit,  with 
evaporating  buildings,  green-houses,  &c.,  &e.,  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  fruit  section  of  Western  N.  Y  ’  Monthly,  20  prges, 
$1.00  per  year.  Specimen  Iree.  Each  No.  ppeaks  for  itself. 
Valuable  premium  to  every  subscriber.  GRAND  and  LIB- 
EKAL  inducements  to  Club  Agents.  Address, 


A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 


NEW  EDITION  (1880)  of  the 


It  tells  in  plain,  simple  language  hoic  to  plant,  grow , 
and  market  the  above,  hoio  to  get  the  best  crops,  giving 
the  best  plans  for  growing;  now  to  dry,  force,  pot, 
grow  seedlings ;  plans  of  drying-houses,  grape-trellises, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  as  full  of  practical  matter  as  an  egg 
is  of  meal.  You  wouldn’t  exchange  it  for  any  $l.u'» 
or  $1.50  book  on  the  same  subject  that  you  ever  saw. 
The  writer  has  compressed  into  this  work  his  thirty 
years’ experience.  64  mges.  Pa  per  cover,  25c. : 
cloth  bound,  50c. ;  postpaid.  Postage  stamps  accepted. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  UST"  A  Iso  his  Catalogue  on 


(49  pages),  FREE  to  all  applicants.  Addrss? 

A.  M.  PURDY*  Palmyra,  N.  Y 


SHOPPELL’S  MODERN 

ow-Cost  Houses 

HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM.  (JuStOut.) 
A  large  Atlas  giving  cuts  and 
descriptions  o(4U  modern  houses 
costing  $400  up  to  $6500,  adapted 
to  all  climates.  Thelatest,  best  and 
only  cheap  work  published. 
Returnable  if  not  satisfactory. 
Price SOc  .postpaid.  Address, 
Building  Plan  Association, 
24  Beekman  street.  New  York 


EED-T1ME  AH®  HARVEST, 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

—AT— 

HONEST  PRICES. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seed  buyers  to  the 
following  POINTS  in  deciding  where  to  place 
their  orders:  All  seeds  sold  by  me  are  warranted 

Positively  Reliable,  to  the  extent  that  I  re¬ 
fill  all  oi'ders  which  prove  otherwise.  I  sell 

OU  nces  of  the  most  costly  seeds  at  pound  rates 
Most  firms  charge  25  to  60  per  cent,  more  th^in 
they  admit  their  seeds  are  worth,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  pound ! 

I  PREPAY  POSTAGE  on  all  seeds  sold  by 
weight  and  deliver  free  to  any  post  office. 

NO  Seeds  are  sent  out  on  commission  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  sold  in  after  years ! 

The  expense  of  registering  letters  containing 
$1.  or  more,  may  be  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  an  illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine,  will  be  sent  one  year  free  to 
all  who  purchase  from  this  list  to  amount  of  $2, 

or  $1.00,  if  packets  only  are  taken. 

All  packets,  and  all  seeds  which  are  quoted 
by  weight,  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  at  prices 
quoted.  Those  quoted  by  measure  must  be  sent  by 
express  or  freight,  at  purchasers’  expense,  or  postage 
added  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  quart. 

C^^Single  quarts  by  express  at  peck  rates. 


Beans,  Bush.  Pkt. 

Golden  Prize  Bean,  10 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Crystal  Pod  Wax,  white . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax,  mottled. 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Black  Wax . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax,  white ,  late , 

10 

40 

2.50 

New  Prolific  Tree . . . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Feejee . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural . 

10 

40 

2.50 

Canadian  Wonder . 

10 

50 

4.00 

Pole  Beans. 

Golden  Butter . 

15 

50 

4.00 

Concord . 

10 

40 

3.00 

Large  Lima . 

10 

40 

3.50 

German  Wax . 

10 

40 

3.50 

Dreer’s  Improved  Lima . 

10 

40 

4.00 

Corn. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen 

10 

40 

2.50 

Early  Marblehead . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Early  Minnesota . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Amber  Cream  . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Farly . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . 

10 

30 

2.00 

Potter’s  Excelsior . 

10 

30 

2.00 

New  Egyptian . 

White  Rice  Pop-Corn  . 

10 

30 

2.00 

10 

40 

Longfellow’s  Field . . . 

Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North. . . . 

10 

30 

1.00 

10 

35 

1.50 

Peas.  Pkt. 

Lb. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  *  are  wrinkled  sorts. 

Those 

marked  a  are  extra  early;  6,  medinm: 

c,  late. 

a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2*4  ft- 

10 

35 

2.00 

o*Laxton’s  Alpha,  3  ft . 

10 

35 

2.00 

a*  Bliss’s  American  Wonder,  1  ft. 

10 

40 

2.50 

6*McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft . 

10 

30 

2.00 

^♦McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft . 

10 

30 

2.00 

^♦Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  ft. 

10 

35 

2.00 

^Stratagem,  2J4  ft . 

15 

50 

4.00 

5*Pride  of  the  Market  2^  ft . 

15 

50 

4.00 

^♦Yorkshire  Hero,  5V£  ft . 

e*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft  . 

10 

30 

2.00 

10 

30 

2.00 

c* Champion  of  England,  5  ft . 

c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft  . 

e  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft  .. 

10 

30 

2.00 

10 

40 

2.60 

10 

25 

1.00 

Asparagus. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter’s  Perfection . 

05 

25 

— 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

New  Eclipse,  true . . 

05 

15 

1.50 

Early  Egyptian . 

05 

10 

.75 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

65 

10 

.75 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

75 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets. 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.80 

Norbitan’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

.80 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

05 

10 

.80 

Imperial  Sugar . 

05 

10 

.80 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

60 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

— 

Cauliflower.  (£  oz.  at  same  rate.) 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball, . 

20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . 

20 

2.00 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem. . . . 

20 

1.25 

— 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

20 

1.25 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

05 

10 

1.25 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.26 

Danvers  Orange . 

05 

10 

1.25 

White  Belgian . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Celery,  (i  oz.  at  same  rate.) 
Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  20 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New, .... 

10 

25 

3.00 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

10 

25 

3.00 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Boston  Market . 

10 

25 

3.00 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

05 

25 

3.00 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

25 

3.00 

.10 

30 

3.00 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  *  will  be  filled  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound"  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will  be  supplied  only 
when  specially  ordered. 


Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 


♦Berkshire  Beauty,  New, . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦Early  Bleichfield . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . . . 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Premium  Flat  Dutch  . 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch  . . . . 

05 

25 

4.00 

♦  Late  American  Drumhead .... 

05 

25 

4.00 

*  Marblehead  Mammoth . 

05 

25 

4.00 

Best  Eastern  Brown  Stock. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick 

05 

20 

2.50 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Late  American  Drumhead _ 

05 

20 

2.50 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer. . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Large  Early  Oxheart, . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Early  Winningstadt . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Early  York . 

05 

15 

2.00 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy.. 

05 

20 

2.50 

Red  Drumhead, . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Red  Dutch . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt. 

10 

25 

4.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

.10 

26 

400 

Chicory. 

Large  Rooted . 

05 

10 

1.26 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass . 

05 

10 

1.26 

Water  Cress . 

10 

60 

... 

32 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


'Cucumber.  Pkt. 

Tailby's  Hybrid,  New, .  05 

Early  Cluster . 05 

Early  Russian .  05 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . .  05 

Green  Prolific .  05 

Long  Green .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  .  05 

Egg:  Plant. 

Long  Purple .  10 

Improved  N.  Y.  Purple .  10 

Very  Early  Dwarf  Purple _  10 

8triped  Gaudalupe .  10 

Long  White  China .  10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10 

•Gourds. 

New  Nest  Egg  . 15 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, .  10 

Early  White  Vienna  .  10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  10 

•Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction  ...  05 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage  . .  05 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . .  05 

Hanson .  05 

Early  Curled  Simpson .  05 

True  Boston  Market .  05 

White  Seeded  Tennisball .  05 

Black  Seeded  Tennisball .  05 

Drumhead,  or  Malta  .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . .  05 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag  .  05 

Musk  Melon. 

Nutmeg .  05 

Skillman  ’ s  N etted .  05 

Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe  05 

Green  Citron .  05 

Pine  Apple  . . . : .  05 

Jenny  Lind . 05 

Surprise,  New,  .  05 

Bay  View,  New, .  05 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New,  05 

Netted  Gem .  05 

Hackensack  .  05 

Christiana  Orange .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  .  10 

The  “Boss,”  New,  .  05 

Japan  Sculptured-Seeded  _  05 

Cuban  Queen,  New .  05 

Phinney’s  Early  .  05 

Ice  Cream  .  05 

Mountain  Sweet  .  05 

Ferry’s  Peerless  .  05 

Citron,  if  or  preserving,)  .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . .  05 

Mustard. 

White  French .  05 

Black  American .  05 

Onion. 

New  Golden  Queen .  K) 

Early  Red  Globe .  05 

Yellow  Globe  Dan vers . .  05 

Red  Wethersfield . . .  <jb 

White  Globe  . .  05 

White  Portugal .  05 

White  Queen .  05 

White  Italian  Tripoli .  05 

Gian£  Rooca .  05 


Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned  ....  05 

Early  Round . .  05 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . .  06 


10 

10 

10 

10 

05 

05 


25 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

10 

15 


,  Oz. 

Lb. 

Pepper. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

30 

2.  CO 

New  Golden  Dawn 

10 

25 

4.00 

20 

1.60 

Sweet  Bell  or  Bull  Nose . 

10 

25 

4.00 

20 

1.60 

Large  Sweet  Mountain . 

10 

25 

4.00 

20 

1.60 

Red  Cayenne  . 

10 

25 

4.00 

20 

1.60 

Spanish'  Monstrous  (New)  . . . . 

10 

40 

— 

20 

20 

1.60 

1.60 

Pumpkin. 

Mammoth  Tours . 

...05 

10 

85 

Large  Cheese . 

05 

10 

.86 

20 

2.00 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) . 

05 

20 

— 

Connecticut  Field . 

05 

05 

.45 

50 

Radishes. 

60 

— 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

50 

— 

ISarly  White  Turnip . 

05 

10 

1.00 

60 

— 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

05 

10 

1.00 

60 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

05 

10 

1.00 

60 

— 

Fien'ch  Breakfast . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New) 

05 

10 

1.50 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed.... 

05 

10 

1.00 

DU 

China  Rose  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Black  Spanish  Winter . 

05 

10 

1.00 

35 

5.00 

California  Mammoth  White . . 

05 

15 

2.00 

35 

5.00 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  . 

05 

10 

1.50 

35 

5.00 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  . 

05 

10 

1.60 

20 

on 

2.00 
o  m 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

20 

*.UU 

2.00 

White  French  . 

05 

15 

1.50 

20 

2.00 

Spinach. 

20 

2.00 

Round  Leaved  . 

Oo 

05 

0.50 

20 

2.00 

Monstrous  Viroflay . 

05 

10 

1.00 

20 

20 

2.00 

2.00 

Squash. 

20 

2.00 

Perfect  Gem  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

•0 

2.00 

Cocoanut  . 

05 

20 

2.50 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New . 

.05 

15 

1.50 

o 

Early  White  Bush . 

05 

10 

1.00 

*■>.00 

Summer  Crookneck . 

05 

10 

1.00 

Hubbard . 

05 

15 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

Marblehead . 

05 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

Mammoth 

10 

30 

10 

1.25 

Tobacco. 

10 

1.25 

White  Burley,  New . 

10 

30 

4.00 

10 

1.25 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

10 

80 

10 

15 

1.25 

2  00 

Tomato.  |  Oz,  at  ounce 

rates. 

15 

2.00 

Cardinal,  New . . 

10 

60 

6.00 

20 

2.00 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New, 

10 

30 

4.00 

20 

2.00 

Livingston’s  Perfection, _ 

05 

30 

4.00 

10 

2.00 

Essex  Hybrid,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

10 

2.00 

Ford’s  Alpha,  . 

10 

50 

5.00 

10 

1.50 

Acme,  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

Mayflower,  New,  . 

10 

50 

500 

Red  Currant  . 

05 

50 

5.00 

20 

3.00 

Paragon  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

20 

3.00 

Canada  Victor  . 

05 

30 

4.00 

20 

3.00 

Trophy . 

05 

30 

4.00 

20 

3.00 

Golden  Rural,  . 

05 

50 

5.00 

10 

1.25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

05 

30 

4.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

60 

60 


4.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

.78 

.75 

2.00 


Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  .  05 

New  White  Egg, .  05 

Early  White  Dutch .  05 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf _ _  06 

Long  White  Cow  Horn  .  05 

Large  White  Globe  . . .  05 

Yellow  Aberdeen  .  05 

Yellow  Globe  .  05 

Golden  Ball . .  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05 


15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip. 


White  French,  or  Sw’t  German  05 
Skirving’js  Purple  Top  Yellow  05 

Brill’s  American  Yellow .  05 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow .....  05 
Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05 

Herb  Seeds.  Pkt.  Oz. 


1.50 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 


10 
10 
to 
10 
10 

Pkt.  Oz. 


80 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Coriander . 

06 

.20 

Dill . 

05 

.25 

Horehound . 

10 

50 

Sage . 

05 

20 

Summer  Savory. „ . 

10 

30 

Saffron .... 

05 

25 

Sweet  Marjoram . . 

10 

40 

Lavender  . 

10 

30 

Caraway . 

05 

15 

Sweet  Basil 

10 

40 

Sweet  F’ennel . 

06 

20 

Thyme .... 

10 

50 

AD  VKKT1SKM  EtJTS. 


PDFF!A  Gold  Watch, 
r  IlJjIi  gossamee  garments. 

The  proprietors  of  the  largest  card  manufac-  if  A  Tj  IT  v 
torv  in  Connecticut  wishing  to  introduce  their  I  I  11  f*  1 1  iT 
Agents’  Sample  Book  into  every  home  at  once,  Xj» W 

make  the  following  liberal  offer:  The  person  telling  us  the  longest 
verse  in  the  Bible  before  June  1st,  ’85,  will  receive  a  Solid  Cold, 
Lady’s  W at  eh  worth  $50.  If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  an¬ 
swer  the  2d.  will  receive  a  stem-winding  American-  Watch;  the  3d.  a 
key-winding  Swiss  Watch.  Each  person  competing  must  send  25  cts.  • 
with  their  answer  for  which  they  will  receive  2  Lady’s  Water* 

Stroof  Gossamer  Garment*.  1  pack  Hidden  Name,  All  Em- 
ossed,Bird  Motto  and  Chromo  Visiting  Cards  with  their  name  on  each 
and  our  New  Agents’  Sample  Book,  and  a  Premium  List  of  100 
new  styles  of  cards.  CAPITOL  CARD  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Something  N  ew! 

Warm  as  toast.  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Flexible  Rubber  Mit 
tens;  just  wbat  you  want  for  fall  and  winter  use.  N o  more  cold  wet 
bands.  These  Miitens  are  made  from  Pure  Para  Rubber  so  treated 
Jn  manufacture  as  to  be  perfectly  flexible  and  never  crack;  made  in 
•  handsome  black  color  toimitate  black  kid,  with  heavy  warm  fleece 
lining.  These  Mittens  are  not  stiff  or  cumbersome  like  most  rubber 
mittens,  but  a- e  as  soft  as  kid,  which  they  resemble  so  closely  that 
on  the  street  they  would  be.  mistaken  for  oneanother.  We  send  a 
simple  pair  of  either  ladies’  or  gents’  postpaid  for  36  cents, 
three  pairs,  $1.00.  Full  terms  with  every  lot.  Agents  wanted. 
BABCOCK  &  CO.,  CENTEtlBBOOK,  CONN. 

GOLD  WATCH  TREE! 


TPILLA-SOLVENEl 

Permanently  removes  Superfluous  llulr,  root  and  j 
branob^iu  5  minutes,  without  pain,  discoloration  or 
injury.  WRINKLES,  FRECKLES,  all  Shin 
I  Blemishes  scientifically  removed.  Sealed  partiou 

la  s  Be.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  MEDICINE 
CO..  Look  Box  2345,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


JROYAU.  &.OLO  W  ATGH 


WITH  ClfAlN  AND  CHARM,  FOR 

OJsrXi'y  $4.oo! 

•  4'MK  CHEAPEST  WATCH  IX  THE  WOREB  1 1 
Jewelers  Puzzled  and  Astonished  !  !  1 


known 

lowing..—.—  w— - - - - ... - -r-- - 

the  longest  verse  in  the  Bible,  before  March  1st,  will  receive  a  Colid 
Bold,  Lady’*  Hunting  Cased  Swiss  Watch,  worth  $50; 
If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  answer,  the  second  w  illreceive  an 
elegant  Stem-windlne  Gentleman’*  Watch}  the  third, 
*  key-wincing  English  Watch.  Each  person  roust  send  25 cts. 
witb-tbeir  answer,  /or  which  they  will  receive  three  months’  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Home  Guest,  a  50  page  Illustrated  X  cw  A' ear 
Book,  a-Case.of  25  articles  that  the  ladies  will  appreciate, 
and  paper  containing  names  of  winners.  Stamps  taken  Address 
Hubs,  of  HOME  GUEST,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I^IINTD 

To  know  others’  secret  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wished  for,  You  need  wish  no  longer, 
as  we  n*»w  introduc  for  the  first  time  a  New, 
Simple,  yet  Perfeet  Sj  stem  by  which  you 
can  aim' >st  instant  v  t*  II  what  any  one  think's 
without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  f*  c  50 cents. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars  FREE.  Address  James  Emmons  &  Co., 
Wood- took,  Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Lbave  a  posltlv  >  remedy  foi' the  above  disease  ,  by  its  use 
thousands  of  caseR  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  s  anditig 
have  been  cored.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  niy  faith  in  i  ts  efficacy 
that  I  wiilgendTWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  withaVAL- 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex¬ 
press  &  P.  O.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  PearlSL  H.  Y 

FREE  S 

To  Introduce  “  Happy  Days,”  our  new  16p.  Illus’d  Magazine,  we 
will  send  free  to  any  lady  sending  25c.  in  stamps  for  3  months  sub¬ 
scription,  2  Ladles’  Large  feize  Y/aferproof  Gossamer 
Garments  wi.h  catalogue  of  older  rubber  goods,  provided  they 
show  trie:.*!  to  I'.cir  f  riends  and  endeavor  to  inch:  e  o'.'  er  sales.  One 
cent  stamps  preferred.  Pub.  Happy  Bays,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Limited  Number  of  our  CELEBEA.TEJD  SWISS 
MOVEMENT  WATCEES  will  be  sold  tothe  Readers 
of  this  Paper  at  only  $4.00  each;  with  each  Watch  we 
will  also  send  a  beautiful  CHAIN  and  CHARM.  We  are 
induced  to  make  this  sacrifice  knowing  that  anyoneorder- 
ing  a.  Watch  will  be  so  highly  pleased  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  a  regular  customer,  and  buy  other  jewelry  t  rom  us 
as  shown  in  Illustrated  Catalogue,  that  we  send  with  each 
Wa  eh.  We  guarantee  these  Watch- s  to  be  PERFECT 
TIME-KEEPERS.  The  works  are  of  -SWISS  MAKE,  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  excellence  the  world  over.  The  face 
is  covered  with  SOLID  CUT  CRYSTAL,  the  case  >s  fin¬ 
ished  with  ROYAL  BOLD,,  the  best  substitute,  for’ gold  ever 
discovered.  It  puzzles  jewelers  to  ten' 'that  it  is  hot  Solid 
Bold,  even  by  the  chemical  test,  as  itrivflL  STAND  ACID  and 
resembles  gold  very  closely.  They  are  suitable  for  use  on 
RAILROADS,  STEAMERS  and  all.  iothej>pjace«.  wfauro  AC¬ 
CURATE  TIME  is  re.  aired.  x  r  ^ . “  " 

We  have  received  n  any  testimonials  from  PROFESSION 
AL  MEN.  SCHOOL  '  TEACHERS,' MECHANICS,  FARMERS, 
YOUNG  MEN  and  LABORERS,  who  are  using  the  Watch. 
Intact  we  GUARANTEE  the  WATtH  and  WILL  REFUND  THE 
MONEY  ii  you  are  not  perfeet. y  satisfied  after  receiving  it. 
Wishing  to  immediately  place  one  of  thesd  valuable, 
watches  in  every  locality  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
we  make  the  following  offer ; 

OUR  GRAND  OFFER. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  we  hereby  agree  to  forward  by  REGIS¬ 
TERED  MAIL,  to  any  address,  all  charges  prepaid, "one  of 
the  above  described  Watches,  a  beautiful  Gold  Plated 
Chain  with  a  handsome  Crystal  Charm  attached,  all  se¬ 
curely  (lacked  in  a  strong  Casket,  providing  your  order 
is  received  ON  OR  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  1st,  j 

We  call  only  send  out  a  Limited  Number  of  these  "Watches 
at  price  named,  and  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
jewelers  and  speculators  ordering  in  large  numbers,  we  will 
,  >  insert  this  advertisement’  in  THIS  [PAPER  BUT  ONE  TIME, 
hence  require  you  to  BUT  IT  DUX'  and-sdid  to  us  with  your 
order,  that  we  may  know  you  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  offer.  •  — - 

Coder  n  >  circumstances  will  we  send  MORE  THAN  ONE 
WATCH  AT  ABOVE  PRICE,  to  any  one -person,  and  if 
others  are  desired  we  will  furnish  them  at  regular  prices. 
If  you  do  not  want  a  »  atch  yourself,  you  can  sell  it  to  some 
n  a  ril  or  au.l  make,  a  handsome  profit.  Many  Of  our  agents 
sell  th  se  watches  at  from  $15  to  $25.  We  will  mail  you 
Catalogues  containing  valuable  certificates  at  the  same 
time  we  se  .d  watch,  and  feci  that  you  will  be  so  HIGHLY 
PLEASED  that  you  will  exhibit  Catalogues  and  Watch  to 
your  friends,  thus  ASSISTING  us  in  selling  OTHER  GOODS 
OF  STANDARD  QUALITY  which  we  manufacture-  front 
new  and  original  designs,  and  guarantee  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Our  firm  is  known  all  over  the  country,  and’jve  al¬ 
ways  do  just  as  we  say  we  will.  We  refer  you  to  any  "Bank 
or  Expei  nss  c  .m  any  in  this  citv.  If  you  do  not  order  at 
once  PRESERVE  TUTS  DVERT iSEMfiNT  FOR  FUTURE 
."~53fSK  ORDER  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  14.  Send  Mom  y  by 
'Registered  Letters,  P.  O.  Money  O.der,  Postal  Vote  or 
Draft.  If  you  are  in  New  York  at  any  time  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us.  Address'  ...  . 


STATE  MF’G  CO..  320  &  322  Broadway,  New  Tori* 


“PLANET  JR  55  -HORSE1  HO E*"- 


; 


THE 

NEW  _ _ 

j'.as  no  «qnal  in  t  lie  world.  Its  excellent 
work  in  the  held  has  distanced  that  of  all  competitors.  It  is 
doing  in  one  passage,  the  work  ot  four  or 
nve  old-style  implements,  and  in  others  superceding  the  cum- 
bersome  and  expensiye  two-horse  tools.  The  “PLANET 
JR  .  HAND  SEED*DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
7  ifiJtfVV  t8.1  ai,'d  ll^htest  aiJ(J  strongestknovvn.  There 
7  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  or 

Par  mar' « ,.P  i1ce  U  a  P!actlcal  and  labor-saving.  Let  no 
lainier  oi  Lnrdener  Jail  to  stndv  up  during  the  winter 

CATALOGUE,  which  gives  reduced 

pines,  caielul  and  exact  engravings  of  these  different 

iad£e1^,r^lt|lvSU.?f  A,e'5cr?I>tio.ns  as  vvifl  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  coriectlv  of  their  merits.  Thirty’  pages  and  Fortv 
engravings.  Free  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited  * 

S  L  AL  IFN  £  PD  -  MANUFACTURERS.  127  and  129 
O.  L.  HLLLn  a  Ww.#  CATHARINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  F 


PA. 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  OF  ITS  KIND.’ 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY. 


Thirty-Two  Pages 
Handsomely  Illustrted  I 
Original  1  Practical! 

Sparkling,  Prompt, 
Progressive  1 

Alive  to  the  Wants  op 
Both  Fanciers  and 
Farmers. 


Its  Corri  spon DE.vr* 
the  Best  in  the 
Country ! 
Conducted  by 

T.  IH.  FEKHIN. 

SU  BSC  ft  I  ftT/O  X 

$1.25  per  Year. 

SINGLE  COPIES. 

Twelve  Cents. 

.  _  h«^^dTtertising  Me^,ium-ifc  the  Best,  circulating  among  Thousands  of  New  Fanciers  who  are 
reS}bcontmctI8  Addles?  Te“  CeUt8  Per  Agat@  Li“e  °r  Sl  40  per  inch’  each  month.  Liberal  red  act  io . . 

lo-i  L  hltRIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  481  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IMi  1  JLJOLXd  A, 

WASHER 

Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  be  clamped  to  any  sized 

1  all* 


THE  _ 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  glriiic  perfect  satisfaction. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
iromgalvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri- 
iory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  couutry  are  making 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month.  Betail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  &DAM8  &  CCL.  Erie!  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E 

TO  < 


FRUIT  CULTURE} , 


For  1885  Is  a  richly  illustrated  | 
and  elegantly  printed  book  of  j 
over  TO  pages,  with  illumi-  I 
nated  cover.  It  tells  how  to 
grow  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  gives 
honest  descriptions  and  fair 
prices  of  all  worthy  varieties, 
old  and  new,  of  gmsll  Fruits,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  renre-ont- 
»ng  the  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  United  States  Contains 
full  instructions  for  planting,  pruning,  and  obtaining  rruit  i 
trees  and  plants,  and  is  replete  with  information  valuable  to  all  j 
interested  in  fruit-culture,  especially  beginners.  The  different  1 
grades  are  figured,  enabling  a  novice  to  determine  at  a  glance  j 
the  size  to  order.  Price,  with  six  colored  plates,  10  cents; 
without  plates,  5  cents.  Price-lists  free.  j 


ouquet  Collection  of 

EAUTtFUL  BERRIES 


d*  ft  ^  ^  ^  Consisting  of  one  dr  z 

90*  OU  TOl  90*  wU^mh.  lian>eli  andCutb- 

bert,  best  early  and  late  red  Raspberries ;  So uhegan  and  Gregg 
best  early  and  late  black  Raspberries;  E»rlv  Hardest  and 
Taylor,  best  early  and  late  Blac  ^berries ;  Old  Iron -Clad,  the 
best  early,  and  Parry,  best  of  all  strawberries.  Two  plants. 
Fay’s  Prolific,  best  of  all  currants,  worth  at  low  prices  of 
Guide.  #8. 50.  Sent  by  mail  for  $5.00,  by  express  for $4.50, 
cr  half  the  number  of  each  variety  by  mail  for  $:t.00.  Novelty 
Collection,  consisting  of  the  best  new  small  Fruits :  No.  I, 
value  $18.00,  by  mall  for  $10.00;  No.  2,  value  $10-0  ,  by  mail 
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Bachelor  John’s  Christmas  Tree. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


"To-morrow  is  Christmas,”  said  bachelor  John, 

As  he  sat  in  his  elegant  mansion,  alone. 

*  ‘To-morrow  is  Christmas,  the  day  of  good  cheer, 
The  merriest  season  of  all  the  year; 

The  merriest  day  for  those  who  are  glad, 

The  dreariest  day  for  hearts  that  are  sad. 

What  can  I  do  ere  the  Christmas  is  gone 
To  ‘‘remember  the  poor,”  said  bachelor  John. 

And  then  he  paraded  across  the  floor, 

And  he  went  and  looked  out  of  the  broad  hall  door, 
Then  came  back  again  and  sat  down  in  his  chair, 
And  his  fingers  he  ran  through  his  gray  curling  hair ; 
Then  he  rubbed  together  his  hands  in  glee, 

‘‘Now  I’ve  struck  it,  I’ll  have  me  a  Christmas  tree  1 
A  jolly  old  tree,  oh,  won’t  it  be  fuu; 

A  grand  Crhistmas  tree,”  said  bachelor  John. 

So  he  ordered  his  men  to  the  woods  away 
For  the  tree,  then  into  his  great  big  sleigb 
He  jumped,  and  dashed  rapidly  down  the  road 
To  gather  a  regular  Santa  Claus  load. 

He  visited  grocery,  toy-shop  and  store, 

And  loaded  his  sleigh,  ’till  it  wouldn’t  hold  more, 
Then  homeward  he  turned,  his  bays  on  the  run, 

“I've  none  too  much  time,”  said  bachelor  John. 

Then  he  set  to  work  and  decked  out  his  tree ; 

There  was  flour  and  groceries  for  Widow  Me  Rea, 
There  was  flannel  and  muslin,  and  calico  nice. 

And  apples  and  sugar  for  Miss  Susan  Price, 

And  out  on  one  limb  hung  a  t  urkey  so  fat, 

For  the  clever  old  parson,  besides  a  new’  hat 
And  some  books,  clean  and  new  were  they,  every 
one; 

•‘He’ll  like  them,  I  djubt  not,”  said  bachelor  John. 

For  his  wife,  a  new  dress  as  nice  as  e’er  seen, 

And  a  warm  woolen  shawl  for  good  old  Auntie 
Green. 

And  for  little  lame  Elsie,  a  big  roller  chair, 

And  a  soft  warm  wrapper  and  slippers  to  w’ear. 

And  stockings  and  shoes,  cloaks,  coats,  caps  and 
toys 

For  the  poor  little  girls  and  the  poor  little  bovs. 
There  w-as  everything  nice,  ‘‘oh,  they  shall  have  fun 
For  once  in  their  lives,”  said  bachelor  John. 


Ana  then  in  the  kitchen,  a  table  was  spread, 

Roast  chickens  and  oysters,  and  butter  and  bread, 
And  jellies  and  oranges,  apples  and  pies, 

And  big  frosted  cakes  that  would  dazzle  their  eyes; 
And  cotlee  and  milk,  and  a  big  urn  of  tea, 

And  all  of  the  goodies  that  ever  can  be. 

A  busier  man  to  get  all  of  this  done, 

You  never  have  seen,  than  was  bachelor  John. 

Then  he  looked  on  it  a’l  with  a  satisfied  smile, 

And  yet  he  seemed  to  be  puzzling  the  while; 

“There’s  little  Ruth  Miller  lives  over  the  way, 

She’s  been  in  my  mind  this  many  a  day. 

She’s  a  frail  little  creature,  and  sad  and  alone. 

And  what  will  she  d  >  when  her  money  is  gone. 

Now  what  can  I  do  for  her,  poor  little  one, 

I’ll  give  her  myself ,”  said  bachelor  John. 

Then,  taking  once  more  a  look  at  his  work. 

He  jumped  again  into  his  sleigh  with  a  jerk, 

And  he  whistled  so  loudly,  all  looked  out  to  see 
What  upon  earth  could  the  matter  be; 

And  to  ever}*  one,  with  a  smile  and  a  shout, 

“Come,  have  a  nice  ride,”  he  gaily  sang  out. 

“I’ll  bring  you  home  safe,  when  the  evening  is  done. 
Jump  in,  jump  in  now,”  said  bachelor  John. 

Then  away  he  drove  in  the  moonlight  so  bright, 

To  his  home,  which  was  all  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

And  he  bade  them  go  in,  they  said,  “what’s  in 
store?” 

When  they  entered  the  house,  they  wondered  the 
more. 

“Now,  take  off  your  things  and  be  seated,”  said  he, 
Then  be  opened  the  door  on  his  Christmas  tree. 

And  they  sat  there  in  silence,  spell-bound,  every  one; 
“Oh,  I  think  we’ll  enjoy  it,”  said  bachelor  John.. 

And  then,  oh  dear,  suc^i  a  time  as  they  had, 

And  everybody  so  happy  and  glad. 

As  with  laughter  and  jest,  with  mirth  and  with  glee. 
The  nice  fruit  was  very  soon  torn  from  the  tree. 

And  then  did  they  all  to  the  kitchen  repair 
To  partake  of  the  goodies  a  waiting  them  there. 

“Help  yourselves,  don’t  be  bashful,  eat  on— eat  on. 
Don’t  go  away  hungry,”  said  bachelor  John. 


And  again  to  the  parlor  he  did  them  invite, 

And  all  seemed  to  think  this  a  wonderful  sight. 

Then  a  shy,  little  maiden  with  drooping  blue  eyes, 
And  on  her  pale  cheek  a  soft  flush  of  surprise, 

Was  gently  and  tenderly  held  by  the  hand, 

(And  all  of  the  guests  were  invited  to  stand,) 

While  the  parson,  intones  low  and  solemn,  made  one 
Sweet  little  Ruth  Miller  and  bachelor  John. 


Then  surely  the  people  were  dumb  founded  all, 

It  took  them  some  moments  their  wits  to  recall, 

But  at  length  they  began  their  good  wishes  to  say 
In  quite  a  regular  orthodox  way. 

And  then  one  and  all  repeated  good  night, 

And  were  sent  to  their  homes,  in  the  frosty  moon¬ 
light; 

And  in  the  bright  morning, .  the  Christmas  sun 
shone 

On  no  happier  mortal  than  benedict  John. 


THE  DONATION  PARTY. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


Chapter  I. 

As  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  pastor  of  a 
flourishing  church  in  the  little  town  of 
N  .  was  quietly  seated  in  his  study,  the 
door  was  opened  by  his  pleasant-faced 
wife,  and  the  two  worthy  deacons  of  the 
church  entered,  and  after  being  seated 
and  the  usual  friendly  salutations  had 
passed,  Deacon  Jones  remarked: 

“Well,  brother  Smith,  we  have  called  to 
inform  you  that  the  church  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  visit  for  you,  to  show  you  the  good 
feeling  existing  among  them  toward  you; 
in  short,  we  are  going  to  make  you  a  dona¬ 
tion.” 

“Ah,  really,  brother  Jones,”  said  the 
minister,  “you  quite  surprise  me.  I  am 
much  pleased,  of  course,  but  our  rooms  are 
so  small,  I  fear  if  there  should  be  much  of 
a  gathering  it  would  be  rather  crowded 
and  uucomfortable.” 

“Oh,  we  had  thought  of  that;  it  was  a 
wrong  arrangement,  having  our  new  par 
sonage  so  small,  so  we  have  concluded  to 
hold  it  at  the  hotel.” 

“At  the  hotel,  Deacon  Jones  !”  said  the 
worthy  Reverend  in  surprise,  “I  hardly 
consider  that  a  proper  juace.” 

“Oh,  we  have  talked  that  matter  all  over 
It  will  be  all  right;  but  of  course  we  wished 
to  consult  with  you  a  little.” 

The  minister  looked  quite  thoughtful  for 
a  few  moments,  and  finally  concluding 
that  he  had  no  particular  objections,  the 


deacons  bidding  him  good  morning,  took 
their  departure. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  the  hotel,  they 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
bland  landlord,  offering  him  good  re¬ 
muneration  for  the  use  of  his  handsome 
establishment,  and  exacting  from  him  a 
promise  that  the  bar  should  be  kept  closed 
on  the  evening  in  question. 

Among  the  members  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
church,  was  a  very  estimable  widow  by 
the  name  of  Grey.  She  was  not  strong, 
being  a  victim  of  that  slow,  insidious  de¬ 
stroyer,  consumption,  and  her  chief  solace 
and  joy  seemed  to  be  her  only  child,  a 
lovely  young  girl  of  nineteen,  who  for  a 
short  time  past  had  been  the  very  devoted 
attention  of  Fred  Smith,  the  promising  son 
of  the  minister.  Annie’s  mother  had  noted 
their  mutual  attachment  with  pleasure, 
for  she  considered  the  young  man,  in  every 
respect,  worthy  the  love  of  her  precious 
daughter.  On  the  evening  following  the 
events  above,  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  daughter 
were  sitting  in  their  pleasant  home,  when 
the  door  was  opened  very  hurriedly,  and 
a  neighbor  entered.  Now  this  same  Aunt 
Eunice,  as  she  was  familiarly  called  by 
every  one,  was  one  of  your  active,  enter¬ 
prising,  strong-minded  women— every  town 
has  one  of  them,  or  ought  to  have  at  least — 
withal  an  excellent  hearted,  benevolent 
woman  full  of  good  deeds.  She  was  rather 
eccentric  in  her  manner  and  appearance 
and  now  seemed  unusually  excited  even 
for  her.  Without  waiting  for  preliminary 
remarks,  she  seated  herself,  quickly  snatch¬ 
ed  off  her  hood,  and  burst  out  with,  “I 
want  to  know  if  ye’ve  heard  the  news.” 

“What  news?”  inquired  the  ladies,  look¬ 
ing  almost  startled. 

“Why,  they’re  goin’  to  liev  the  donation 
down  to  Miller’s.  Tf  it  aint  perfectly  orful.” 

“Why?  Aunt  Eunice,”  inquired  Mrs. 
Grey. 

“Wy,”  said  the  old  lady,  “who  ever 
heerd  of  havin’  a  minister’s  donation  to  a 
tarvern  ?  If  that  aint  a  countenancin’  the 
evil  critter,  I’d  like  to  know  what  is.” 

“Now,  my  dear  Aunt  Eunice,”  gently 
said  Mrs.  Grey;  “you  are  too  much  excited. 

I  can  see  no  harm  in  it  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  good  place,  the  rooms  are 


so  large,  and  then  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  spoiling  Mrs.  Smith’s  nice  carpets  with 
the  supper.” 

“Nice  carpets!”  ejaculated  Aunt  Eunice, 
snapping  her  bright,  black  eyes,  and  rock¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  so  swiftly  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  easy  chair  fairly  squeaked  with  sur¬ 
prise.  “Nice  carpets!  Do  you  s’pose  if  I 
was  a  minister's  wife  (tho’  I  hope  an’  pray 
I  never  shall  be,)  I’d  think  ’twas  any  trou¬ 
ble  to  hev  some  decent  folks  eatin’  in  my 
settin’-room,  pervided  they’d  pay  met  a 
hundred  dollars  or  so  fur  it  ?  I  tell  you  a 
tarvern  aint  no  place  for  your  children  nor 
mine  (tho’  I  haint  got  any,  thank  the  Lord!) 
to  go  to.  It’s  like  drivin’  lambs  inter  a  den 
of  wolves.” 

“But,”  said  Mrs.  Grey,  very  soothingly, 
“I  understand  that  the  bar  is  going  to  be 
closed  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  to 
tempt  the  young  people.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know  old  Miller  has  promised 
he  won’t  sell  any  liquor,  but  I  wouldn’t 
give  a  snappin’-turtle  for  his  word.  He 
won’t  refuse  nobody’s  money,  I  tell  ye. 
And  then,  there’s  that  Kate  of  liis’n.  She 
thinks  she’s  so  bewitchin’,  I  warrant  you 
she’ll  do  her  best  to  conduce  the  young 
men  to  drink,  even  to  the  minister’s  son, 
and  that  would  be  orful  shockin’,  for  Fred 
Smith  is  the  smartest  feller  in  this  town. 
Don’t  you  know  he  radiated  through  col¬ 
lege  and  got  his  diplomatics  ?”  And  the 
curious  old  lady  cast  a  knowing  glance  at 
Annie,  who,  in  rather  an  anxious  manner, 
replied : 

“I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of  it,  but  I 
really  wish  they  would  not  have  it  there. 
Why  couldn’t  we  let  it  come  here,  mother  ?” 

“Why,  Annie  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grey, 
“are  you  crazy?  Do  you  think  I’ll  subject 
my  nice  carpets  and  lovely  furniture  to 
such  usage  ?  There  will  be  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple  there.  If  it  was  only  for  a  refined, 
select  party  it  would  be  a  different  thing.'’ 

Aunt  Eunice  smoothed  down  her  apron, 
put  on  her  hood,  and,  giving  a  few  rocks  to 
the  little  squeaky  chair,  said:  “Well,  they 
had  better  give  what  they  want  to  and  all 
stay  to  hum,  for  you  mark  my  word  for  it, 
no  good  will  come  of  it;  them  deacons, 
too,  a  helpin’  on  it  along,  I  should  think 
they'd  fell  from  grace,  anyhow.”  And  the 


old  lady,  after  hurriedly  inviting  the  ladies 
to  return  her  visit,  bade  them  a  pleasant 
good  evening. 

For  a  few  moments  longer  Mrs.  Grey  and 
her  daughter  continued  the  conversation, 
and  then  bidding  each  other  a  fond  good 
night,  sought  their  rooms  for  repose;  the 
one  soon  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber,  but 
the  excited  manner  and  plain  remarks  of 
Aunt  Eunice,  so  disturbed  the  usually 
tranquil  mind  of  Annie,  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  she  could  compose  her  mind 
to  sleep. 


Chapter  II. 

It  was  indeed  a  large  crowd  that  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Miller  on  the 
night  of  the  donation.  Gallant  gentlemen, 
young  and  old,  gaily  dressed  ladies,  fair 
and  beautiful,  also  those  of  more  matronly 
appearance,  seemed,  as  they  passed  the 
fleeting  hours  away,  in  pleasant  chat  and 
lively  song,  to  be  enjoying  themselves  to 
their  heart’s  content.  Deacon  Brown  and 
our  old  friend  Aunt  Eunice  are  seated  very 
cozily  in  one  corner,  noting  all  that  trans¬ 
pires  around  them,  at  the  same  time  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  little  private  conversation  of  their 
own.  “Well,  Miss  Price,”  quietly  remark¬ 
ed  the  deacon,  who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
peculiar  habit  of  introducing  an  “ahem”  at 
the  close  of  about  every  other  sentence. 
“Our  party  has  passed  off  very  civilly — 
ahem.  I  heard  that  some  folks  was  afraid 
it  wasn’t  a  very  good  plan  to  have  it  here — 
ahem.”  “Yes,”  said  Aunt  Eunice  very 
demurely,  “I  was  very  much  exposed  to  it 
myself,  Mr.  Brown.  I  hope,  however,  that 
no  rueful  effects  will  promulge  from  it.” 
And  so  they  continue  in  converse,  very 
sweet,  perhaps,  to  them,  but  of  little  inter¬ 
est  to  our  readers.  At  a  little  distance 
froui  them,  sitting  quietly  by  herself,  is 
Annie  Grey.  She  seems  interested  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  lively  company  around  her, 
yet  she  is  silent  and  thoughtful.  She  leans 
her  elbow  on  a  table  and  rests  her  head  in 
her  hand,  and  an  expression  of  sadness 
settles  on  her  lovely  face. 

A  young  man  approaches  her.  It  is  Fred 
Smith,  the  minister’s  son,  a  fine-looking, 
intelligent,  gentlemanly  fellow,  who,  as 


we  have  before  stated,  had  been  for  some 
time  an  ardent  admirer  of  hers,  and  was 
this  evening  her  most  devoted  cavalier. 
As  he  draws  near,  looking  winningly  upon 
her,  she  raises  her  deep  blue  eyes  to  his 
with  an  expression  of  subdued  pleasure,  as 
he  remarks:  “You  look  tired,  Annie.  Have 
you  not  enjoyed  yourself  ?”  • 

Very  mildly  she  replies,  “No,  I  am  not 
tired,  Fred,  and  I  have  in  a  measure  en¬ 
joyed  m i  self,  but  do  you  know  I  have  felt 
a  presentiment  all  the  evening  that  some 
evil  will  be  the  result  of  this  visit.  There 
are  many  here  this  evening  who  have  never 
entered  here  before,  nor  would  they  have 
done  so  under  any  other  circumstances; 
but  from  a  recollection  of  the  pleasant  as¬ 
sociations  here  this  evening,  may  be  led  to 
come  again,  and  in  place  of  the  Christian 
people  who  are  now  here,  they  will  find 
an  entirely  different  class.” 

“True,  Annie,”  answered  Fred,  “such 
may  be  the  result,  yet  I  can  see  no  ground 
for  your  fears,  as  there  is  no  liquor  being 
sold  here  this  evening,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  any  acquiring  an  appetite  for 
strong  drink  by  being  here.” 

“I  know  it  is  said  there  is  no  liquor  to  be 
sold,  but  you  know  the  enemy  with  whom 
we  have  to  contend.” 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  was  pushed 
rudely  open,  and  two  young  men  entered 
the  room,  shouting,  swearing  and  stagger¬ 
ing  along,  very  evidently  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication.  The  landlord,  appearing  very 
much  excited,  was  in  hot  pursuit,  using 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  silence  them  and 
persuade  them  out  of  the  room.  Of  course 
a  panic  ensued.  Some  rushed  from  the 
room;  all  looked  horrified  and  confounded; 
but  the  scene  was  soon  ended,  as  the  land 
lord  by  some  means  shortly  succeeded  in 
escorting  the  rioters  out  of  the  house 
Aunt  Eunice,  indignant  beyond  all  ex 
pression  merely  remarked  i  “I  guess  if  the 
bar  is  locked,  the  sullar  aint.  Deacon 
Brown,  I’m  goin’  hum.”  Upon  which  the 
deacon  quite  violently  ahem’d  and  put  on 
his  hat. 

Annie  and  Fred  still  remained  where 
they  were  seated  when  the  interruption 
took  place,  hardly  knowing  what  next  to 
say  or  do,  when  three  or  four  gay  and  lively 


young  couples  sauntered  in  from  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  and  approaching  them,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl,  none  other  than  Kate  Miller  the 
landlord’s  daughter,  said:  “I  hope  we  are 
not  intruding,  but  we  are  planning  a  sleigh- 
ride  and  very  much  desire  your  company.” 
“With  all  my  heart,”  quickly  answered 
Fred;  “what  say  you,  Annie?”  She  re¬ 
plied,  “Very  willingly,  the  air  seems  so 
stifling  here.”  And  Fred  could  not  but 
observe  how  pale  and  agitated  she  was, 
and  he  well  knew  the  cause.  Of  course  he 
was  grateful  that  anything  so  opportune 
as  this  sleigh-ride  could  be  so  quickly  ar- 
ranged  to  divert  her  attention.  They  were 
soon  off,  their  merry  tongues  keeping  time 
to  the  music  of  the  bells,  their  young  hearts 
keeping  time  to  the  sweeter  music  of  loved 
voices  as  they  rung  out  on  the  clear  night 
ah*,  in  merry  laughter  or  in  clear  ringing 
song. 

An  hour,  perhaps,  had  passed,  the  dona¬ 
tion  party  had  broken  up  and  the  house  of 
Mr.  Miller  was  quiet,  when  our  merry  party 
returned  from  their  ride,  and  entering  a 
side  door  were  escorted  by  Miss  Kate  to  a 
room  belonging  expressly  to  her.  It  was 
elegantly  furnished,  and  a  bright  fire  was 
glowing;  lights  shone  brilliantly  and  the 
room  looked  very  cheerful  and  inviting. 
Kate  hastily  threw  aside  her  wrappings  and 
wheeling  the  large  easy  chairs  before  the 
grate,  invited  her  friends  to  be  seated, 
saying  with  a  graceful  bow  and  bright 
smile:  “Now  we’ll  have  such  a  charming 
time;  this  is  my  own  little  realm  here  and 
none  dare  intrude.” 

Frank  Jones,  a  lively,  handsome  young 
man,  son  of  one  of  the  deacons  mentioned 
in  the  first  of  our  story,  and  one  of  Kate 
Miller  s  many  admirers,  answered  with  a 
bow  as  graceful  as  her  own  had  been:  “And 
A\e,  your  most  loyal  subjects,  fair  queen, 
what  is  your  will  ?” 

‘That  you  should  all  be  merry  and  gay;” 
replied  the  fair  Kate,  and  she  looked  smil¬ 
ingly  around  upon  her  guests. 

Beside  those  already  named,  there  were 
Charlie  Wells,  a  fine  appearing,  intelligent 
j  oung  fellow,  whose  father  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  Belle,  a  beautiful  girl  with 
bright  sparkling  black  eyes  and  glossy 
raven  tresses,  a  sister  of  Frank  Jones,  who 
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was  very  proud  of  her,  admitting  none  her 
superior,  not  even  the  brilliant,  fascinating 
Kate  Miller.  They  were  indeed  a  fine  com¬ 
pany,  possessing  in  rather  a  superior  de¬ 
gree,  both  physical  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments.  How  sad  that  such  rare  gifts  should 
be  thrown  away  in  an  endless  round  of 
foolish,  fashionable  frivolity. 

All  seemed  to  fully  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  their  hostess,  save  Annie,  who  sat 
silent  and  thoughtful.  Kate  soon  rallied 
her  on  her  sober  mien,  and  Annie  replied 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  mar  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any,  but  was  weary  and  would 
wish  to  be  excused.  Of  course  all  protested 
strongly  against  it;  even  Fred  begging  her 
tu  remain  just  for  a  short  time,  and  so  she 
gave  a  reluctant  consent. 

Then  in  gay  mirth  and  jest  the  time  flew 
swiftly  by.  Belle,  who  possessed  a  rich, 
well  cultivated  voice  was  solicited  to  favor 
them,  and  was  gracefully  assisted  to  the 
piano  by  Charlie,  where,  after  a  lively  pre¬ 
lude,  her  voice  rose  sweet  and  clear  in  a 
favorite  song,  in  the  chorus  of  which  the 
young  gentleman  joined,  his  deep,  rich, 
bass,  mingling  harmoniously  with  her  high 
silvery  sopranno,  all  in  sweet  accord  with 
the  full  melodious  chords  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  beautiful  song  and  the 
singers  seemed  to  throw  their  whole  souls 
into  its  touching  pathos,  while  the  listeners 
stood  as  if  fairly  entranced  with  the  mel¬ 
ody. 

Meanwhile,  Kate  had  ordered  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  as  they  turned  from  the  piano 
and  saw  upon  the  table  the  elegant  frosted 
cakes  and  heavy  decanter  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  crystal  goblets,  Frank  sung  out: 

“Oh,  the  wine,  the  wine,  the  ruby  wine, 

In  our  crystal  goblets  gleaming.” 
and  Charlie  added  in  a  solemn,  drawling 
tone: 

“Oh,  shun  the  wine,  the  fatal  wine, 

There’s  poison  in  its  beaming.” 

“Away  with  your  badinage,  gentlemen,” 
said  Kate,  “Come,  taste  and  try  the  virtue 
of  this  good  old  Maderia.  See  how  it 
sparkles.”  Each  takes  a  glass  save  Annie 
Grey,  who  stands  motionless  and  silent, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Fred  Smith  with  an 
earnest  searching  look.  She  is  noticed  by 
Kate,  over  whose  cheek  passes  a  quick 


flush,  as  she  says  in  a  cutting  tone,  “Oh, 
pardon  me,  I  had  forgotten  that  we  had 
among  us  one  of  the  faithful,  who  by  her 
silent  example,  aims  to  reproach  us.”  Then 
turning  to  Fred,  “You  are  not  turned  fana¬ 
tic,  too,  I  hope.  Heiglio  !  Fred,  none  of 
your  cold  water-ites  here  with  their  solemn 
visages.” 

Poor  Fred,  it  was  his  first  temptation. 
How  could  he  resist  the  sparkling,  defiant 
glances  of  the  arch  temptress;  how  could 
he  regard  not  the  imploring  sad  eyes  of  his. 
fondly  loved  Annie;  how  could  he  set  aside 
as  nought  the  counsels  of  his  Christian  par¬ 
ents;  how  could  he  withstand  the  smiles 
and  criticisms  of  his  young  companions. 
There  was  a  struggle,  all  knew  it;  all  save 
one  raised  their  glasses,  as  Frank  Jones, 
looking  sternly  at  Fred’s  pale  face,  said: 
“Here’s  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
fair  hostess.”  Fred  raises  his  glass  to  his 
lips,  a  quick  flush  overspreads  his  forehead; 
he  drinks  about  half  of  the  ruby  contents 
of  the  crystal  cup,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  replaces  it  ort  the  table  and  turns 
away  to  the  window  and  looks  out  on  the 
silent  night.  There  is  a  shadow  somehow 
cast  over  the  gay  company  and  it  is  not 
long  ere  they  go  to  their  several  homes. 
As  Fred  bids  Annie  good  night  at  the  door 
of  her  happy  home,  he  notices  with  a  pang, 
that  her  hand  trembles  and  her  voice  is  full 
of  tears,  and  he  firmly  resolves,  for  her 
sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  that  he  will  never 
again  yield  to  temptation.  As  he  enters 
his  own  home,  his  heart  gives  a  throb  of 
real  penitence  and  shame,  as  he  thinks  how 
he  has  despised  the  instruction  of  his  kind 
parents;  how  he  has  deceived  them  and  de¬ 
based  himself  in  allowing  false  friends  to 
allure  him  even  one  step  in  the  wrong  di¬ 
rection,  and  he  resolves  more  firmly  than 
before,  that  as  this  has  been  the  beginning, 
so  it  shall  be  the  end  of  such  scenes  for  him, 
{To  be  continued.) 


Friends  made  by  always  acquiescing  m 
what  others  say  are  not  fire-proof.  When 
your  views  are  required  upon  any  subject 
speak  them  freely,  however  much  you  may 
know  they  will  be  opposed.  Good  people 
will  give  you  credit  for  your  frankness,  even 
if  they  oppose  your  views. 
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Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


NUMBER  TWO. 

There  is  a  very,  very  ancient  Christmas 
carol  that  runs  thus:  “Sing  we  myrth  for 
Chryste’s  birth;  and  keep  me  yule  till  Can¬ 
dlemas.  ’  The  old  farmers  used  to  say: 

“If  Candlemas-day  be  fair  and  bright, 

Winter  will  have  another  flight: 

But  if  Candlemas-day  be  clouds  and  rain, 

^Vinter  is  gone  and  will  not  come  again.” 

And  we  have  often  heard  the  farmers  of 
the  present  time  quote  the  adage:  “Can¬ 
dlemas-day  l  Half  your  grain  and  half  your 
hay.”  The  almanac  tells  us  that  this  day 
occurs  on  February  2.  In  the  north  of 
^England,  this  day,  I  have  heard,  has  been 
called  the  “Wives  Feast  Day,”  and  here  is 
one  of  the  curious  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  same:  “The  mistress  and  servants 
of  each  family  dress  a  sheaf  of  oats  in 
womens  apparel,  put  it  in  a  large  basket 
and  lay  a  wooden  club  by  it,  and  this  they 
call  Bruds  Bed;  and  the  mistress  and  ser¬ 
vants  cry  aloud  three  times:  ‘Brud  is  come. 
Brud  is  welcome!’  This  they  do  just 
before  going  to  bed.  In  the  morning  they 
look  among  the  ashes,  and  if  they  see  the 
impression  of  Brud’s  club  there,  they 
reckon  it  a  presage  of  a  good  crop  and  a 
prosperous  year;  if  not,  they  take  it  as  an 
ill  omen.”  From  this,  it  would  seem  that 
the  basket  is  burned,  although  the  narrator 
4oes  not  so  state.  This  custom  prevails  in 
the  Western  Islands. 

In  old  times,  families  used  to  sell  their 
wood  ashes  as  they  were  made  throughout 
the  year,  and  he  who  purchased  them 
always  sent  to  the  family  a  present  of  a 
large  candle  on  Candlemas  day,  Then, 
when  night  came,  the  wick  was  lighted 
and  a  right  merry  party  it  shone  on,  for 
they  passed  the  time  in  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  there  was  much  feasting,  and 
sorry  am  I  to  have  to  record  it,  copious 
drafts  of  ale,  punch  and  other  beverages. 
Thus  the  hours  passed  until  the  candle 
went  out  and  that  was  the  signal  for  the 
sports  to  cease.  The  little  ones  always 
looked  forward  to  this  time  with  eager 
anticipations,  for  it  was  their  privilege  to 
sit  up  with  the  grown  folks,  take  part  in 


their  games,  have  their  share  of  the  eat¬ 
ables— but  not,  I  hope  of  their  drink— and 
sit  up  till  the  big  candle  went  out. 

St.  Valentine’s  clay  was,  and  is  celebrated 
in  much  the  tame  manner  as  with  us— in 
the  interchange  of  tender  and  comic 
epistles.  There  used  to  be  a  custom  of  at¬ 
taching  an  apple  or  an  orange  to  the  valen¬ 
tine  and  it  was  carried  to  the  house  by  the 
youth  or  maid.  A  sly  rap  was  given,  the 
door  was  opened,  the  billetdoux  thrown  in, 
while  the  thrower  made  off  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  think  this  gave  the  idea  for  hang¬ 
ing  May  baskets  so  prevalent  among  us  in 
the  Spring. 

Lenten  Time  varies  with  the  year,  but  it 
usually  commences  in  February,  and  as  the 
long  fast  of  Lent  was  rigidly  kept  by  the 
lofty  and  the  lowly ,  naturally,  nearly  all 
amusements  ceased  during  that  time;  but 
there  were  quite  a  number  crowded  into  it 
on  the  day  before  Lent  began,  and  this  day 
has  been  known  as  “Shrove  Tuesday.”  One 
of  the  sports  of  that  time,  and  which  was 
a  very  cruel  one,  which  I  hope  is  now 
was  the  “Threshing  of  the  Hen.” 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  origin  of 
this  pastime  was  because  the  fowl,  being 
deemed  a  luxury  and  delicacy  to  the  labor¬ 
er,  it  was  given  him  on  the  festive  day  for 
sport  and  food.  Here  is  an  account  of  the 
custom  in  the  words  of  a  very  old  author: 
“The  hen  is  hung  at  the  fellow’s  back,  who 
has  also  some  horse’s  bells  about  him;  and 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  blinded  and  have 
boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
chase  this  fellow  and  his  hen,  about  some 
large  court  or  enclosure.  The  fellow  with 
his  hen  and  bells,  shifting  as  well  as  he  can, 
they  follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes  hit¬ 
ting  him  and  his  hen,  other  times,  if  he  can 
get  behind  one  of  them,  they  thresh  one 
another  well  favoredly;  but  the  jest  is,  the 
maids  are  to  blind  the  fellows,  which  they 
do  with  their  aprons,  and  the  cunning  girls 
will  endeavor  to  make  a  peeping  hole  for 
their  sweethearts,  whilst  the  others  look 
out  as  sharp  to  hinder  it.  After  this  the 
hen  is  boiled  with  bacon,  and  store  of 
pancakes  and  fritters  are  made.” 

After  the  hen  threshing,  “She  that  is 
noted  for  lying  in  bed  long,  or  any  other 
misdemeanor,  hath  the  first  pancake  pre- 
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sented  to  her,  which  most  commonly  falls 
to  the  dog’s  share,  for  no  one  will  own  it 
their  due.  Thus  were  youth  encouraged , 
shamed  and  feasted  with  very  little  cost, 
and  always  their  feasts  accompanied  with 
exercise.” 

The  rustic  people  had  their  “Shrovetide 
Revels,”  and  even  at  this  time,  there  was  a 
man  dressed  up  to  represent  King  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  he  paraded  the  village  streets  on 
horseback  and  was  followed  by  the  twelve 
months,  habited  in  the  different  seasonable 
garments,  and  bearing  appropriate  em¬ 
blems.  This  procession  wound  up  with  a 
person  representing  Lent,  robed  in  dismal 
garments  “in  token  that  sadness  shoulde 
folowe  and  an  holy  tyme.”  People  were 
attired  as  beasts  of  the  field,  fishes  of  the 
sea,  birds  of  the  air,  and  there  were  im¬ 
personations  of  all  classes  in  church  and 
state,  not  omitting  clowns  and  devils,  and 
there  were  knights  in  armor  who  fought 
sham  battles,  and  men  in  hideous  masks 
who  used  to  frighten  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Carnival,  Mardi  Gras,  and  our 
own  “Fantastics”  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
doubtless  had  their  origin  in  these  “Shrove¬ 
tide  Revels.” 

The  apprentices  always  had  a  holiday  on 
this  day;  but  they  often  abused  their  privi¬ 
leges  by  entering  into  fights  and  disturb¬ 
ances;  perhaps  because  so  much  license 
was  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  pleased 
at  this  time.  Yet  these  apprentices  often 
had  a  hard  life  of  it,  almost  all  through 
the  rest  of  the  year,  working  from  long 
before  daylight  until  late  in  the  night,  and 
often  under  hard  and  cruel  masters.  Some 
of  the  poor  fellows  were  not  treated  as 
though  they  were  human  beings.  We 
believe  the  present  generation  of  appren¬ 
tices  fares  better;  still,  there  is  room  for 
more  improvement. 

As  there  were  seasons  of  merriment,  so 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  special  kinds 
of  food — as  well  as  special  kinds  of  sports — 
inimical  to  those  seasons.  Pancakes  came 
on  “Shrove  Tuesday” ;  and,  by  some,  this 
season  has  been  called  “Pancake  Day.”  If 
you  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
England,  you  will  find  at  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  a  manuscript  that  will  tell  you  abouc 
a  queer  custom  at  Eton  College  on  “Shrove 


Tuesday.”  “In  1560  it  was  the  custom  of 
this  college  to  fasten  a  pancake  to  a  crow 
upon  the  school  door ;  and  as  crows  usually 
hatch  at  this  season,  the  cawing  of  their 
young  ones  for  their  parent  heightened  this 
heartless  sport.”  At  Westminster  school,, 
the  under  clerk  of  the  college,  preceded 
by  the  Beadle  and  other  officers  used  to» 
throw  a  huge  pancake  over  the  bar,  which 
divided  the  upper  from  the  lower  school. 

And  now  we  will  take  a  jump  over  to* 
Scotland  and  mention  one  or  two  customs: 
pre  valent  there  at  this  season.  The  bach¬ 
elors  and  married  men  play  ball  from  two- 
o’clock  until  sunset,  taking  opposite  sides*. 
The  ball  is  thrown  from  one  to  the  other 
and  he  who  catches  it  must  run  with  all 
his  strength ;  some  one  runs  in  chase  and 
strives  to  oveitake  him  and  wrest  the  balll 
from  his  hands.  If  caught,  and  he  can 
shake  himself  loose,  he  runs  on;  if  not,  he 
throws  the  ball  from  him.  “The  object  of 
the  married  men  is  to  hang  the  ball,  that  is*, 
to  put  it  three  times  in  a  small  cavity  in 
the  moor,  which  is  the  dool  or  limit  on  the 
one  hand :  that  of  the  bachelors  is  to  drown. 
the  ball,  or  dip  it  three  times  in  a  deep^ 
place  in  the  river,  the  limit  on  the  other* 
The  party  who  can  effect  either  of  these 
objects  wins  the  game.  If  neither  wins,, 
the  ball  is  cut  into  two  equal  parts  at  sun¬ 
set.”  At  another  part  of  Scotland  the  ma¬ 
trons  and  maidens  used  to  have  a  similar 
game,  and  it  is  said  that  the  married  wom¬ 
en  were  always  successful. 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  merry  makings  before* 
Lent  set  in,  for  he  says: 

“Be  merry,  be  merry -  , 

’Tis  merry  in  the  hah  where  beard’s  wag; 
all, 

And  welcome  merry  Shrovetide.” 

Almost  every  season  was  believed  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  weather;  and  in  the  Shepherd’s 
almanac  for  1676,  is  to  be  found  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Some  say,  thunder  on  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day  foretelleth  wind,  store  of  fruit,  and 
plenty.  Others  affirm  that  so  much  as  the 
sun  shineth  on  that  day,  the  like  will  shine 
every  day  in  Lent.” 

But  at  the  sounding  of  the  curfew,  lights 
were  extinguished  and  people  were  obliged 
to  dispense  with  their  merry  makings  and 


meditate  on  the  long  fast  to  come,  to  lock 
up  their  houses  and  go  to  bed.  The  latter 
may  seem  somewhat  hard,  as  curfew  rang 
at  eight;  but  people  could  not  very  well 
sit  up  without  fire  or  light,  for  the  houses 
were  made  of  wood  and  quite  inflammable, 
and  there  were  no  fire  extinguishers  then, 
so  it  was  a  very  prudent  law  and  prevent¬ 
ed  many  a  conflagration.  When  I  was 
young,  and  read  Gray’s  ‘‘Elegy”,  I  used  to 


think,  from  the  line  commencing:  “The 
curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,”  that 
the  curfew  was  some  kind  of  a  bell,  just  as 
you  may  have  done  in  reading,  or  having 
read,  “Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night;”  but 
it  isn  t.  A  bell  was  tolled  in  the  evening 
as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  cover  their 
fires,  and  the  instrument  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  was  called  a  fire  coverer,  from  the 
French  words — cnuvre feu— and  hence  we 
get  curfew.  This  instrument  was  of  cop 
per,  rivitcd  together,  as  solder  would  have 
been  liable  to  melt  with  the  heat;  it  was 
ten  inches  high,  sixteen  inches  wide  and 
nine  inches  deep.  Now  we  will  tell  you 
how  this  was  used:  “The  wood  and  em¬ 
bers  were  raked  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
back  of  the  hearth,  and  then  the  curfew 
was  put  over  them,  the  open  part  put  close 
to  the  back  of  the  chimney;  by  this  con¬ 
trivance,  the  air  being  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  fire  was,  of  course,  put  out.” 

Our  article  this  month  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  February  is  always  a 
short  month,  and  the  Lenten  season  coming 
within  the  same,  put  a  stop  to  many  of  its 
sports  and  festivities. 


How  We  Raise  Plants. 


The  question  is  put  to  me  many  hundreds 
of  times  every  season,  as  to  what  is  the 
best  method  to  produce  plants  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  lettuce  for  early  Spring 
planting.  Although  we  grow  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousands  of  Fall  sown  plants  annual¬ 
ly  (which  are  wintered  over  in  cold  frames,) 
yet  increased  experience  seems  to  show 
that  plants  grown  as  below  are  cheaper 
and  produce  nearly  as  good  plants  as  by 
wintering  in  cold  frames.  We  make  our 
first  sowing  Feb.  1,  in  greenhouses,  tem¬ 


perature  about  60  degrees  at  night,  and  80 
degrees  during  the  day.  A  hot-bed,  made 
with  manure,  about  two  feet  deep,  in  a  prop¬ 
er  manner,  produces  about  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  as  a  well  appointed  green¬ 
house.  We  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes, 
with  about  two  inches  of  soil  in  each  box. 
We  use  any  light,  rich  soil,  sowing  enough 
seed  in  each  bcx  to  produce  1,000  or  1,600 
plants,  or  if  in  the  hot-bed  without  the 
box,  each  3x6  foot  sash  should  grow  about 
5,000  plants,  but  we  find  it  more  convenient 
to  use  the  boxes,  put  directly  on  the  bench 
of  the  greenhouse,  or  on  the  manure  of  the 
hot-bed.  The  seed  sown  Feb.  1,  will  give 
plants  fit  to  transplant  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  We  then  use  the  same  shallow 
boxes,  putting  in  the  bottom  of  each  about 
one  inch  of  well  rotted  manure.  Over  that 
we  place  an  inch  of  any  ordinary  rich, 
light  soil,  smoothing  it  so  as  to  have  it  as 
level  as  possible.  In  these  boxes,  14x20 
inches,  we  put  about  150  plants.  The  box¬ 
es  are  then  taken  direct  to  the  ordinary 
cold  frames,  which  have  been  protected 
with  m  inure,  as  it  would  not  do  to  put  the 
boxes  of  tender  plants  on  a  frozen  surface. 

If  the  sun  is  bright,  it  is  well  to  shade  them 
for  a  few  days  until  they  take  root,  but 
the  most  important  point  is  to  cover  the 
sashes  with  straw  mats  at  night  so  securely 
that  no  frost  will  reach  the  plants.  For  the 
past  three  years  we  have  each  season  grown 
about  half-a-million  of  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  lettuce  plants  in  this  way,  and  have 
had  no  trouble  to  keep  them  from  freezing 
even  when  the  thermometer  has  reached 
zero. 

These  plants  will  be  ready  to  transplant 
to  the  open  ground  any  time  after  the  1st 
of  April,  if  they  have  been  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  watering,  airing  and  protecting 
from  frost.  These  dates  refer  particularly 
to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  where  we 
can  set  out  usually  in  the  open  ground  all 
kinds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  lettuce 
plants  about  April  1.  In  districts  where 
they  cannot  be  planted  out  sooner  than  the 
middle  of  April,  the  sowing  should  be  made 
about  February  15.  In  sections  where  cab¬ 
bage  cannot  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
before  May  1,  the  sowing  should  be  delayed 
until  about  March  1.  There  is  another  and 


SEED-TiME  AW©  HARVEST. 
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simpler  process  of  raising  cabbage  plants, 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  cold  frames. 
This  is  done  here  usually  about  February 
15  to  March  1,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
place.  I  saw  one  of  my  neighbors  have  a 
fine  lot  grown  in  that  w^ay  last  year.  He 
had  taken  a  crop  of  lettuce  out  of  his 
frames  about  Feb.  15.  dug  and  raked  the 
ground,  and  sowed  his  cabbage  seed  in 
rows  about  five  inches  apart,  so  as  to  give 
about  1,500  plants  under  each  3x6  sash.  He 
matted  carefully  up,  giving  ventilation  to 
the  sashes  whenever  the  weather  would 
permit,  and  about  April  1  he  had  fine 
plants,  fit  to  plant  in  open  ground  right 
from  where  they  were  sown,  not  quite  so 
good,  of  course,  as  if  they  had  been  trans¬ 
planted,  but  still  much  better  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  hot-bed  plants,  which  are  generally 
too  much  drawn  and  too  tender  to  stand 
cold  weather  until  quite  late  in  the  season. 
— Peter  Henderson. 


Growing  Plants  for  Exhibition. 


Whether  the  largest  vegetables  should 
receive  the  prizes  at  exhibitions,  we  much 
doubt.  An  English  seedsman  advertises  a 
new  pea  as  “a  capital  exhibition  pea,”  and 
we  learn  that  it  has  larger  pods  with  larger 
peas  and  more  of  them,  than  any  other 
variety.  Productiveness,  so  important  to 
the  market  gardener,  and  quality  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  home  garden,  are  disregarded; 
if  a  pea  produce  a  few  enormous  pods,  it  at 
once  takes  high  rank  as  an  “exhibition 
pea.”  An  English  gardener,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  carrying  off  the 
prizes  for  onions,  gives  in  a  recent  “Garden¬ 
er’s  Chronicle”  his  method  with  exhibition 
onions.  The  ground  receives  a  heavy 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  being  dug  in,  and  the  surface  left 
rough  until  early  in  January,  when  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  is  applied  on  the  surface. 
Early  in  February  the  beds  are  raked,  etc., 
and  the  seed  sown.  When  the  seedings 
are  well  established,  they  are  thinned  to 
nine  inches  apart,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  covered  with  spent  mushroom-bed 
manure.  Afterwards,  the  onions  are  treat¬ 
ed  to  pigeons’  dung,  and  a  commercial 
fertilizer.  That  this  treatment  should  yield 


bulbs  weighing  from  one  pound  six  ounces 
to  one  pound  twelve  ounces,  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  but  in  what  way  it  improves  the 
general  crop  of  onions,  we  are  unable  to 
see.  Thinning  onions  to  nine  inches  apart, 
would  not  p*y  for  any  other  purpose  save 
for  exhibition .  We  doubt  if  horticulture 
is  greatly  promoted  by  this  course. — Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


Use  What  You  Have. 


Trying  to  walk  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
does  not  help  us  to  get  along.  Lift  up 
your  head  and  heart,  your  hands  and  feet, 
your  all,  and  do  what  you  can;  making 
yourself  as  useful  as  possible.  Neither 
bread  and  raiment,  nor  religion,  are  found 
in  the  grave. 

Fretting  about  things  that  cannot  be 
changed  is  like  going  to  law  and  spending 
money  in  hand  on  debts  that  is  known  can¬ 
not  be  recovered.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  with  such  debts  is  to  let  the*n  be  a 
warning  against  any  more  of  them;  and 
the  best  use  of  past  follies  and  errors  is  to 
let  them  teach  us  to  be  more  wise  now. 


A  VALENTINE. 


A  Valentine!  Ah,  can  it  be 
That  some  one  has  addressed  to  me 
These  lines  so  sweet  and  tender? 
Name  or  initial  is  not  set 
Upon  the  page,  and  yet — and  yet 
I  think  I  know  the  sender. 

What  though  the  writing  be  disguised, 
And  many  a  little  trick  devised 
To  aid  the  fond  deception ; 

St.  Valentine  provides  the  key 
That  spoils  the  little  mystery 
The  moment  of  reception. 

We  may  be  right,  we  may  be  wrong; 
For  lack  of  confirmation  strong 
WTe  give  the  rein  to  fancy, 

And  let  her  wander  at  her  will, 

And  her  bright  destiny  fulfill 
In  fields  of  necromancy. 

And  Valentines  would  lose  their  charm 
If  they  at  once  could  doubt  disarm 
Ere  yet  the  seal  was  broken ; 

And  so  the  deeper  the  disguise, 

The  more  delightful  the  surprise, 

And  sweeter  is  the  token. 


Economy  is  like  warm  clothes;  as  these  create  no 
heat  but  preserve  it,  so  economy  produces  no  money 
but  it  saves  it. 


Novelties  in  Vegetables. 


Each  recurring  season  brings  to  the  front 
si  list  of  vegetable  novelties,  in  the  hands  of 
•different  enterprising  seedsmen,  who  vie 
'with  each  other  for  the  production  of  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  on  trial  be  found  to  sur¬ 
pass,  in  some  one  or  more  important  requi¬ 
site,  the  older  sorts  of  the  same  class  or 
'Character.  The  present  spring  is  no  excep¬ 
tion,  for  the  various  catalogues  seem  un¬ 
usually  full  of  promising  novelties.  In 
-Beans  vye  have  an  improved  evergreen 
flageolet,  called  the  Wonder  of  France , 
which,  if  shelled  and  dried  before  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe  retains  its  green  color  and 
tenderness  for  succotash  throughout  the* 
year.  Also  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra ,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  dwarf  and  compact 
•growing  sort  ever  introduced.  It  is  very 
4  productive  and  makes  a,  fine  show  when 
grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  making 
string  beans  in  winter  easily  attainable^ 
Cleveland  s  Improved  Valen  tine  is  an  im¬ 
provement  by  selection  for  earliness  and 
thickness  of  pod  on  the  best  old  thick 
aneated  pickling  sort  known.  Important 
improvements  in  the  Lima  class  has  been 
developed  in  Bliss's  Extra  Early  and  the 
Challenger ,  both  in  earliness  and  quality. 


most  interesting  of  these.  The  fruits  us- 
ually  grow  in  pairs  and  are  very  uniform 
in  size  and  shape,  being  round,  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin 
is  of  a  vivid  red  color,  faintly  striped  with 
pale  yellow.  Flesh,  yellow,  sweet  and  fine. 
The  new  Olive  squash  is  from  France.  The 
fruit  is  rather  longer  and  skin  smoother 
than  the  Hubbard,  which  it  is  said  to  sur¬ 
pass  in  quality,  though  that  seems  barely 
possible.  It  is  a  g<  od  keeper.  The  Brazil 
Sugar  is  an  unquestionable  acquisition  and 
should  be  tried  by  all.  The  Valparaiso  and 
White  Pine  Apple  are  two1  more  promising 
sorts  which  were  figured  and  described  in 
these  pages  last  month. 


NEW  OLIVE  SQUASH. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  new 
Squashes  have  recently  appeared,  and 
among  them  are  some  very  promising  nov¬ 
elties.  The  new  Bed  China  is  one  of  the 


golden  tankard  mangel  wurzel. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to 
our  list  of  roots  for  stock-feeding  purposes 
is  found  in  the  n<pv  Golden  Tankard  Man¬ 
gel.  It  differs  from  all  other  Mangels  in  its 
richness  of  color,  having  a  deep  yellow 

flesh  of  great  nutriment,  and  also  for  its 
extraordinary  yield. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  new  varieties  of 
Lettuce  are  on  the  market  and  it  is  so 


SILVER  BALL  LETTUCE. 


easy  to  test  all  that  we  will  depend  upon  a 
trial  by  our  friends  themselves  to  convince 
them  which  is  really  the  most  meritorious. 

The  new  Water  Melons  are  too  im¬ 
mense  in  number  and  size  to  admit  of 
illustrations  for  all.  The  Scaly  Bark,  Kolb's 
Gem,  Mammoth  Ironclad  and  Pride  of 
Georgia  are  foremost  in  the  race  for  this 
year,  and  some  time  will  be  required  to 
ascertain  which  wins. 


GOLDEN  MARROW  PUMPKIN. 


In  Pumpkins,  the  Golden  Marrow,  first 
named  and  sent  out  from  La  Plume,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  is  hard  to  surpass 
for  practical  use  as  a  field  variety  for  the 
table  or  for  stock.  It  will  grow  among 
corn  as  freely  as  the  old  Connecticut  Field 
and  cannot  be  surp  rssed  for  beauty  or  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  Gray  Boulogne  is  a  new 
French  sort  which  is  called  the  “King  of 
Pumpkins”  in  the  Paris  Market.  They 
have  been  grown  in  this  conntry  to  weigh 
upwards  of  100  pounds. 

The  Sweet  Corns  have  not  been  slighted 
and  a  number  of  new  sorts  are  offered.  We 
think  that  Rose's  Improved  Evergreen,  first 

sent  out  by  us  last  season,  will  be  found 
hard  to  surpass. 


In  Mammoth  Onions,  we  have  Vesuvius T 
Pompeii  and  Silver  King,  all  Italian  or 
Tripoli  sorts  chiefly  useful  for  exhibition 
purposes. 


DEBT. 


There  are  circumstances  other  than  those 
of  necessity  which  Justify  debt.  The  delay 
incident  to  earning  money  is  sometimes-* 
impolitic.  There  are  nicks  of  time;  there 
are  gobien  opportunities; 

“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune* 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lives 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  misery.” 

This  may  justify  debt.  Youth  is  the  time 
for  education:  the  young  person  is  justified 
in  incurring  debt  t obtain  an  education,, 
for  otherwise  the  golden  time  will  be  gone,, 
and  an  education  will  enable  him  to  repay 
debt  and  interest  more  easily  than  to  earn 
the  principal  without  a  (true)  education. 
The  young  couple  are  justified  in  going  in 
debt  for  a  home.  So  much  of  life;  in  fact, 
about  all  of  married  life,  is  bound  up  in  the 
security  and  content  of  a  house  of  one’s 
own,  a  home  belonging  all  to  self,  that  the 
desire  to  have  a  home  encumbered  for  the 
time  being  by  even  a  large  encumbrance  is 
justifiable,  yes,  laudable.  For  having  the 
home  will  cheer  to  action  the  strength  and 
energy  of  youth,  and  the  feeling  of  posses¬ 
sion  will  be  a  rich  recompense  for  the  denial 
and  endeavor.  Very  few  have  a  home  late 

in  life  if  they  have  it  not  early  in  life;  and 
while  we  may  sympathize  with  the  young 
c  >uple  who  fight  debt  from  the  door,  we 
must  justify  them,  commend  them,  admire 
them.  O  sacred  influence  of  home  upon 
our  life,  our  society,  our  country,  better  to 
have  you  with  debt  than  to  have  you  not 
at  all! 

Circumstances  may  justify  any  measure; 
but  the  circumstnces.  nevertheless,  which 
justify  debt  are  few.  For  the  sake  of  an 
education  or  of  a  home,  in  the  true  sense, 
perhaps  for  other  things,  we  are  right  in 
going  to  the  money-lender.  But  we  should 
shun  debt  more  than  we  do.  We  should 
always  consid  er  it  the  dernier  ressort.  Gen¬ 
erally  is  it  better  to  deny  one’s  self,  to 
work  and  wait,  and  to  stand  square  with 
the  world,  than  to  gratify  desire  at  the- 
expense  of  peace  of  mind,  than  to  enjoy 
luxuries  with  the  incubus  of  debt  upon  the 
life  and  the  shadow  of  a  mortgage  over  thes- 
home. — South  and  West. 


The  Old  Cider  Mill. 

BY  J.  W.  VAN  KIRK, 


Memories  !  Did  you  ever  think,  friends, 
how  much  we  are  dependent  upon  mem¬ 
ory?  We  draw  back  the  curtain  from  the 
mind,  and  then  before  us,  embowered  in 
the  midst  of  an  orchard,  stands  the  old 
cider  mill — the  massive  beam,  the  large 
wooden  sciew,  which  growled  and  screech¬ 
ed  when  turned,  pointing  through  the  roof 
of  straw — the  limbs  of  the  giant  apple 
trees  throwing  their  shadows  over  it,  or 
scraping  its  sides  as  they  move  back  and 
forward  in  the  breeze.  Where  are  they  ?  I 
Cone!  Ah,  no: 

Though  lost  to  earth, 

To  man  yet  dear; 

For  rnem’ry  speaks, 

And  says:  ‘I’ui  here.’ 

But,  friends,  they  die  with  us,  Our  chil¬ 
dren  can  imaging  yet  never  fully  realize 
the  import  of  these  old  time  scenes  to  us. 
The  long  sweep  resting  on  the  upright  post 
of  the  wooden  crushers,  the  juice  of  the 
apples  hissing  and  spurting  into  the  wedge- 
tight  box  below,  is  past  to  all  besides  our¬ 
selves. 

The  old  cider  mill  was  a  recognized  point 
to  gather  at,  talk  over  “the  times”  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  deeds  of  other  days.  Through 
the  space  of  its  peaked  roof  the  laugh  and 
jest  oft  rang,  as  the  rural  patriarchs  sipped 
their  cider  and  watched  the  “youngsters” 
at  their  sports.  Anon,  these  ancient  lights 
would  take  part  in  these  gambols  with  as 
much  spirit  as  their  progeny. 

The  old  cider  mill  was  a  rendezvous  for 
fhe  hunters  during  the  fall,  and  a  weird 
scene  was  formed  when  lit  up  at  night  by 
two  or  three  torches,  the  men  in  pictur¬ 
esque  attire,  leaning  on  their  long  rifles. 
The  cup  is  passed  around,  several  pipes  lit, 
perhaps,  the  light  outed,  a  whistle  for  the 
dogs,  and  again  the  old  mill  rests  in  quiet. 
Or,  perhaps,  the  mill  is  the  scene  of  a  spit 
roast.  Along  towards  morning  the  calls  of 
the  sportsmen  are  heard  in  all  directions, 
as  they  merge  to  this  common  point.  Here, 
the  fires  cast  fitful  glances  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness,  as  the  game  hisses  and 
roasts  over  the  coals. 


The  sequel  to  many  of  these  gatherings 
was  the  dance,  the  music  being  the  violin. 
Both  old  and  young  found  pleasure  in  these 
time-honored  nooks,  and  the  old  cider  mill 
was  the  “near  cut”  for  all  who  loved  a 
chat,  or  to  quaff*  the  beady  nectar. 

“Within  a  dell  of  brightest  green 
There  stood  a  mill  of  rustic  mien; 

Low  thatched  its  roof,  with  straw  decayed, 
Formed  shadows  ’neath  where  children  played. 

What  mem 'l  ies  cluster  round  this  spot, 

What  scenes  enacted  by  Yoeman's  lot; 

What  shadows  cast  around  the  wall, 

B37  limbs  which  bent  with  fruit  to  fall. 

The  past  has  locked  within  its  arms, 

These  fairest  scenes  and  youthful  charms: 

A  story  long,  yet  how  soon  told. 

Which  only  proves  we're  growing  old.” 


’Tis  .Just  As  Well. 

BY  MBS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


Our  little  cottage  on  the  hill 
Is  not  a  mansion  large  or  fine; 

No  rare  exotics  in  array, 

Peep  forth  on  well-trimmed  rows  of  pin©. 
From  casements  wide. 

No  servants  with  the  horst-s  wait, 

The  bidding  of  a  stately  dame; 

No  coach  is-  standing  at  the  gate, 

But  since  there  is  no  one  to  blame, 

I  am  content. 

'Tis  just  as  well  I  cannot  soar 
Upon  the  silken  wings  of  wealth; 

Since  plainer  dress  and  plainer  food 
Is  better  far  for  mind  and  aealth, 

I  shall  not  fret. 

No  nursery  maid  from  morn  till  night 
Carries  my  prattler  on  her  arm; 

But  mother,  nurse,  I  daily  watch 
And  rote  tlie  budding  of  each  charm 
With  keen  delight. 

My  neighbor  o’er  the  way.  How  can 
She  love  her  babes  as  I  do  mine; 

She,  wh<>  unto  fashion’s  servants  give 
The  smiles  that  should  be  love’s  sweet  sigs 
Inside  of  home. 

’Tis  dress  and  change,  and  change  and  dress. 
And  all  is  glitter,  pomp  and  show; 

And  only  careless  servants  hear 
The  music  that  enchants  me  so 
From  infant  ips. 

Oh,  poverty  is  not  so  hard 
To  bear,  that  I  would  leave  this  cot; 

With  her  who  dwells  across  the  way, 

Consent  to  change  my  humble  lot, 

And  lose  my  care. 

And  give  the  smiles  I  love  to  greet 
My  household  treasures  with,  for  those 
That  well  from  hollow  hearts  to  lips 
That  friendship  s  wreath  and  love’s  pure  rose 
Has  never  tinged. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE.  , 


REPORT  FROM  THE  GULF  STATES. 

Hitchcock,  Tex  ,  Jan  1,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Sir,— I  moved  from  Galveston 
to  this  place  (14  miles)  in  order  to  go  into  fruit-rais¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  pear  and  peach  orchard  of  nearly  2000 
trees.  I  am  raising  cabbage  for  a  year  or  so  until  the 
trees  come  into  tearing,  which  will  be  this  spring  or 
the  next.  I  am  on  a  high  piece  of  ground,  but  the 
whole  surrounding  country  is  very  flat  and  low. 
There  are  only  five  or  six  in  the  whole  neighborhood 
that  do  any  gardening. 

Your  cabbage  seeds  are  first  class,  making  much 
more  uniform  and  short  stemmed  heads  than  Lan- 
dreth’s  which  1  have  been  using.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
purchase  what  I  need  of  you,  as  I  have  tried  Brill’s, 
Henderson’s,  Dreer’s,  Landreth’s,  and  I  don’t  know' 
how  many  others,  and  must  say  that  I  never  had  as 
uniform  and  good  crops  as  from  your  seed. 

Yours  Truly,  H.  M.  Stringfellow. 

WHAT  THE  LARGE  MARKET  GARDENERS  SAY. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  1881. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  The  seeds  we  got  of  you  last 
year  proved  to  be  the  best,  better  than  wre  expected; 
especially  the  Puget  Sound  cabbage.  Every  plant 
set  out  made  a  good  large  head  and  not  one  club¬ 
footed.  It  is  the  most  profitable  cabbage  we  ever 
raised;  we  want  no  better.  The  order  we  send  you 
proves  ho.  we  are  satisfied.  Pershing  Bros. 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

Round  Rock,  Texas,  Jan.  13,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— Ours  is  a  rich 
country,  very  healthy  though  subject  to  drought. 
Cotton  is  the  principal  crop,  though  man}’  diversify 
with  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  have  to  go  on  “tick”  (credit)  for  their  sup 
plies  to  make  the  crop,  and  after  it  is  made  but  few 
of  tbe  farmers  make  more  than  enough  to  pay  the 
merchants  who  take  mortgage,  <S:c.,  to  secure  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  where  this  mode  is  the  custom, 
there  is  a  general  dearth  agriculturally.  The  people 
of  the  South  generally  are  opening  their  eyes.  The 
severe  ordeal  they  have  passed  through  for  the 
past  twenty-  four  years  is  enough  to  increase  their 
store  of  industry,  economy  and  induce  them  to 
diversify  their  crops.  “King  Cotton”  must  stand 
back  and  let  the  cereals  take  the  lead.  1  have  only 
been  here  since  November,  was  raised  in  Mississippi ; 
am  50  years  old,  was  a  cotton  planter  for  26  years  of 
my  life,  made  the  surplus  grain,  meat,  potatoes  &c.. 
pay  the  expenses.  Therefore  the  cotton  crop  was 
held  i  nd  sold  at  good  prices  and  placed  in  bank  or 
invested.  The  farming  system  is  out  of  gear  and  it 
will  take  time  to  educate  the  farmers  to  diversify 
that  they  may  have  cash  on  hand.  Pay  as  you  go, 
and  then  our  country  will  bloom  like  a  rose — a  per¬ 
fect  Eldorado. 


We  are  establishing  a  vineyard  and  orchard  4^ 
acres  this  year  and  will  raise  vegetable1  between  the 
trees.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  work  you  up  a 
good  business  by  next  year.  Our  country  is  flooded 
with  unreliable  seed,  and  it  will  lake  time  to  convince 
the  people  that  good  and  reliable  seed  can  be  had. 

Yours  Respectfully,  J.  B.  Gay. 

A  GOOD  ENDORSEMENT. 

Pope’s  Ferry,  Jan.  17,  1885. 

I.  F  Tillinghast:  Sir,— We  have  used  your  seed 
for  several  years  and  like  them  so  much,  my  husband, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Grange  department  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Cultivator ,  which  is  the  mo  t  widely  circulated 
agricultural  paper  in  the  South,  is  going  to  write  a 
notice  of  their  reliability  in  the  March  number.  Your 
packages  are  so  much  fuller  than  any  we  can  get 
here,  If  you  have  any  new  seed  you  would  like  to 
test  in  our  climate  we  will  be  glad  to  try  them,  and 
will  leport  truly.  Respectfully, 

Mrr.  Sally  B.  Taylor. 


rose  SLUGS. 


Findley’s  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Ja$j.  15,  1885. 
Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— I  saw  in  your 
Magazine  that  you  wished  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
readers  a  sure  remedy  for  the  rose  slug.  I  have 
eight  different,  kinds  of  roses.  I  dust  them  with 
white  hellebore  when  the  slugs  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Turn  the  bushes  carefully  to  the  ground  and 
dust  the  under  side  of  the  leav  s  then  the  top  of  the 
leaves  and  stalks  late  in  the  evening  when  the  due  is 
on.  or  early  in  the  morning.  This  has  proved  a  sure 
remedy  with  me.  Yours  Respectfully, 

Maggie  Klinshrote. 


iLciv'ertissiemeiAt®. 


We  aim  to  publish  the  advertisements  oj  trust - 
'orthy  parties  only  and  such  as  we  feel  assured  will 
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The  Hopeful  Side. 

BY  ROBERT  JOHNSON. 


It  IS  always  well  to  look  at  things  just  as 
they  are.  True  courage  does  not  ignore 
the  fact  of  danger,  or  fail  to  provide  against 

He  who,  at  the  present  time,  takes  a 
hopeful  view  oi  the  future  needs  to  build 

some  solid  facts  into  the  foundation  of  his 
hopes.  . 

It  is  a  bible  truth  that  “a  cheerful  heart 
doeth  good,  like  a  medicine,”  but  good  as  it 
is,  it  cannot  change  our  surroundings,  or 
banish  difficulties. 

But,  in  the  present  time  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  doubt;  when  factories  and  busi¬ 
ness  communities  are  closing  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  and  low  prices  and  a  dull 
market  meets  us  on  every  hand,  are  there 
not  some  facts  that  afford  solid  ground  for 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  stand  upon  and  to 

build  good  hopes  for  the  immediate  or  near 
future  ? 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  from  the  kina-  to 
the  beggar  “the  farmer  feeds  them  all  ” 
hence  a  market  for  his  products.  The  eyes 
of  the  people  are  upon  him ;  he  has  the  con¬ 
tract  of  filling  the  granaries  of  the  world. 

And  nature  gives  the  power  to  the  hand 
that  holds  the  plo  w.” 

It  is  also  a  law,  more  or  less  prompt  in 
action,  that  the  price  of  farm  products  reg¬ 
ulates  the  price  of  most  other  commodities, 
so  that  matters  of  outlay  will  be  reduced 
m  proportion  to  his  income.^ 

It  is  true  that  his  farm  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  when  he  assumed  the  debt  upon 
it,  and  it  will  take  him  longer  with  his 
limited  profits,  to  pay  it,  and  here  is  the 
only  cause  for  complaint. 

And  this  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  the 
market  value  of  his  farm  is  not  its  whole 
value  to  him.  As  a  home  for  his  family, 
and  source  of  support  it  has  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  value  to  him,  independent  of  times 
and  market. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is 
this,  that  the  high  price  of  farms  within  the 
last  three  years  was  not  in  any  considerable 
degree  a  speculative  one. 

Although  the  farm  is  always  called  a 
safe  investment  yet  speculative  capital 


looked  rather  toward  those  securities  that 
were  more  readily  convertable,  and  the 
pric^  of  farms  was  determined  by  working 
farmers  themselves,  and  was  really  their 
estimate  of  what  they  were  worth  to  farm 
it  on.  So  far  as  this  is  true  it  points  direct¬ 
ly  to  another  fact:  That  the  present  de¬ 
pression  is  only  temporary . 

The  real  danger  to  the  country  at  the 
present  time  lies  in  the  direction  of  under¬ 
production  resulting  from  an  unwise  and 
discouraged  view  of  the  present  crisis,  by 
the  American  farmer. 

It  would  not  take  much  of  a  prophet  to 
predict  that  grain  will  bring  a  higher  price 
during  the  year  86  than  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  five  years. 

It  is  a  time  for  care  in  expenses ;  for  a 
wise  adjustment  of  the  farm  business 
between  grain  and  stock,  but  it  is  not  the 
time  to  yield  to  discouragements. 

The  farmer  has  the  best  business  in  the 
world,  and  the  American  farmers  are  not 
the  men  to  give  up  or  lightly  esteem  their 
business  because  of  a  single  year’s  iow 
prices. 

Spring  will  soon  come  again;  seed  time 
and  harvest  shall  not  fail,  and  the  products 
of  a  wise  and  vigorous  husbandry  will  find 
a  ready  demand.  • 


brazil  sugar  squash. 

Brazil  Sugar  Squash. 

BY  E.  L.  COY. 


Hfiving  thoroughly  tested  this  useful 
little  autumn  squash  the  past  season,  and 
finding  it  so  muchsuperior  to  my  previous- 
y  ormed  anticipations  regarding  its  mer¬ 
its,  I  have  concluded  to  give  my  brother 
gardeners  the  result,  SI  well  as  the  benefit 
of  my  experience. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  variety  is 
entirely  new  or  not,  having  never  heard  of 
it  except  in  a  modest  four-line  description 
and  advertisement  in  a  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1884.  I  procured  a  few  ounces  of 
seed  last  spring  which  I  planted  on  one- 
fifth  an  acre  in  the  following  manner.  The 
soil  was  a  gravelly  loam,  and  had  been 
pastured  for  several  years.  It  was  lightly 
manured  last  fall  with  coarse  barn-yard 
manure  and  plowed.  About  June  6th  it 
was  re-plowed,  thoroughly  harrowed  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow  (would  not  use  any 
other)  and  marked  out  with  a  corn  plow 
five  feet  apart  each  way.  A  small  shovel¬ 
ful  of  barn-yard  manure  was  placed  in  each 
hill.  On  this  was  sprinkled  about  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Buffalo  Bone  Phosphate  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  gypsum.  This 
was  lightly  covered  with  soil  and  two  seeds 
planted  in  each  hill.  Nearly  every  seed 
germinated,  producing  very  strong,  healthy 
plants.  When  hoed  the  second  time,  they 
were  thinned  to  one  plant  in  a  hill.  They 
made  a  wonderfully  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth.  For  some  unexplained  and  un¬ 
known  reason,  the  striped  bug,  squash  borer 
and  black  pumpkin  bug  gave  them  a  wide 
berth,  although  I  had  to  fight  them  unre¬ 
mittingly  on  my  melon  and  cucumber 
fields  adjoining.  The  vines  completely 
covered  the  ground,  running  through  and 
over  a  stone  wall  on  one  side  of  the  field. 
Now  for  the  result.  From  that  one- fifth  of 
an  acre,  I  had  four  large  two-horse  wagon 
loads  of  very  handsome  little  squashes, 
weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds  each, 
yielding  114  pounds  of  seed.  Although  the 
season  in  Northern  New  York  has  been  cold 
and  exceedingly  dry,  yet  every  squash  fully 
ripened. 

We  commenced  using  them  for  the  table 
about  August  15.  At  that  time  they  were 
not  fully  grown,  but  we  found  them  dry 
with  an  exceedingly  sweet  flavor.  Their 
superior  as  a  late  summer  and  early  fall 
variety  has  yet  to  be  found,  and  their  equal 
I  never  expect  to  see.  On  some  single 
plants  I  counted  as  high  as  twenty  perfect 
squashes.  In  color  they  are  a  rich,  creamy 
yellow  with  a  few  scattering  rusty  knots. 
The  flesh  is  slightly  tinged  with  green,  and 
fine  grained. 


I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  predicting 
that  this  little  “Brazil  Sugar”  when  more 
fully  known,  will  be  the  leading  summer 
and  early  fall  variety  for  table  use. 

The  seed  very  strongly  resembles  that  of 
White  Bush  Scallop,  although  a  little  larger. 
If  the  vines  prove  to  be  bug  and  borer- 
proof,  as  1  strongly  believe  they  are,  it  will 
be  a  valuable  variety  to  grow  for  stock¬ 
feeding  purposes.  I  fed  a  few  Holstein 
cows  a  bushel  each  a  day  for  several  weeks. 
They  not  only  made  a  perceptible  gain  in 
flesh  during  that  time,  but  gave  a  greatly 
increased  quantity  of  milk,  from  which 
was  made  a  quality  of  butter  that  several 
experts  pronounced  far  superior  in  color, 
texture  and  taste  to  any  they  had  ever  test¬ 
ed.  Among  others,  I  would  refer  to  Hon. 
N.  S.  Carlisle,  of  Genesee,  Ill.,  (now  Sheriff 
of  Kane  Co.,)  to  whom  I  sold  the  entire  in¬ 
crease  of  my  Holstein  herd  this  season. 
While  here  in  October,  he  inquired  as  to 
our  method  of  making  butter,  saying  he 
had  been  among  the  Jersey  butter-makers, 
and  had  visited  some  of  the  most  noted 
creameries  in  the  west,  but  “the  butter  on 
your  table  is  the  very  best  I  have  yet  seen.” 
I  think  no  one  will  dispute  my  statement, 
who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
herd,  that  the  Holstein  cow  is  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  as  a  beef,  milk,  cheese  and 
butter  producer,  and  that  these  qualities 
are  combined  in  her  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  any  other  known  breed.  But  like 
all  other  cows  she  is  susceptible  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  feed  in  determining  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  all  the  above 
named  products. 

From  this  one  year’s  experience,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  the  Brazil  Sugar  Squash 
will  “just  fill  the  bill”  during  its  season  for 
cheap  butter-producing  food.  I  write  all 
this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  brother  seedsmen  and  stock¬ 
breeders  to  what  I  look  upon  as  a  very  val¬ 
uable  product.  To  save  any  unnecessary 
correspondence,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
not  a  single  ounce  of  seed  for  sale. 

West  Hebron ,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  T. 


Children  are  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  hope  of 
nations.  That  is  indeed  a  gloomy  old  age  which 
cannot  delight  in  children. 
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A  correspondent  says  that  cuttings  of 
any  kind  received  by  mail  or  otherwise 
may  be  kept  in  tine  condition  for  a  long 
time  by  inserting  the  cut  end  of  each  in  a 

potato,  the  juce  of  which  will  keep  it  from 
dying. 

Up  to  this  date  we  have  appointed 
over  eight  hundred  special  agents  in  as 
many  different  towns  throughout  the  Union 
to  sell  “Tillinghast’s  Puget  Sound  Brand  of 
Cabbage  Seeds,”  (Trade  marked)  and  grow 
and  sell  plants  from  them  under  our  in¬ 
structions,  and  most  of  them  are  working 
at  the  business  with  great  energy.  New 
applicants  at  first  think  it  altogether  too 
much  for  us  to  require  them  to  pay  us  for 
such  a  privilege,  but  when  they  find  what 
we  really  do  for  them  in  return,  they  think 
our  terms  more  than  liberal.  If  we  have  no 
agent  in  your  town  please  let  us  hear  from 
you.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  make 
some  money  and  we  will  help  you  do  it. 


Caution.  Various  agricultural  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  Ur  ion  have  recently 
been  invited  to  contract  for  the  insertion  of 
a  large  displayed  advertisement  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds  by  one  W.  N.  Dunbar 
&  Co.,  who  purport  to  be  a  large  seed-firm 
m  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  coming  from  the  latter  city.  Never 
before  hearing  of  such  a  firm,  before  closing 
a  contract  we  wrote  to  several  parties  in 
Chicago  and  get  the  following  replies: 

“We  do  not  know  such  a  seed-firm.  The 
fact  of  their  applying  to  you  for  rates,  and 
giving  Chicago  papers  a  wide  berth  is  in 
itself  suspicious.”  “They  do  not  exist  in 
this  city  to  my  knowledge.”  “We  think 
they  are  a  fraud  about  to  spring  some  game 
on  the  unsuspecting  farmers.  Keep  vour 
eye  pealed.” 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  advertisements 
of  this  firm  in  any  of  our  exchanges,  but 

expect  to  soon,  and  give  this  word  of  warn¬ 
ing. 


A  SOFT  AJVS  WER  TURNETH  A  WA  Y 

WRATH. 


One  large  edition  of  our  Annual  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  “Reliable  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices” 
has  been  printed  and  mailed,  but  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  paper  manufacturers  to 
fully  supply  us  in  time,  has  prevented  us 
from  issuing  enough  to  fill  all  the  wrappers 
we  have  written.  Last  month  we  gave  in 
this  magazine  a  corrected  price-list  of  most 
of  the  standard  seeds,  and  in  this  issue,  on 
page  24  and  25,  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
Novelties  and  late  additions  to  our  stock. 
Any  of  our  friends  who  may  have  failed  to 
to  get  a  catalogue,  and  who  wish  to  order 
before  our  next  edition  is  ready  can  order 
from  these  lists,  or  if  in  a  hurry  to  see  our 
catalogue,  drop  ns  a  postal  and  we  will 


.  “K  is  mortal  to  err.”  We  are  mortal  and 

in  common  with  our  fellows  undoubtedly 
commit  many  errors.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  become  impetulant  and  snappish  and  *ay 
something  cutting  and  mean  when  some 
ones  action  does  not  quite  accord  with 
our  minds,  when  we  discover  an  error 
which  hag  been  committed  by  another 
which  m  some  way  affects  us.  But  is  it 
wise  or  noble  for  us  to  lose  our  balance  and 
fiy  m  a  passion  at  s  ght  of  another’s  fault? 
“He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater”  &c. 
These  thoughts  are  brought  to  our  mind  on 
seeing  the  different  degrees  of  coolness 
which  are  exhibited  by  our  customers  when 
things  are  done,  as  they  occasionally  are 
by  us,  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  No  one  was  ever  more  willing  and 
anxious  to  correct  errors  of  every  sort,  or 
more  liberally  fill  up  the  measure  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  we,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
our  customers  to  d<  mand  their  rights  in  a 
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manner  which  causes  them  to  lose  their  self- 
respect  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
For  instance  a  customer  recently  added  to 
his  order  several  items  which  we  do  not 
keep  or  advertise.  In  filling  the  order  we 
substituted  what  we  thought  was  of  equal 
value  from  our  stock.  Our  friend  hastily 
writes  back  that  he  wants  what  he  orders 
and  orders  what  he  wants  and  shall  cease 
to  trouble  us  in  future  and  send  where  he 
can  get  what  he  wants  and  that  only.  We 
reply  that  he  ought  not  to  get  mad  because 
we  do  not  send  what  we  do  not  advertise, 
and  offer  to  refund  his  money.  Here  is 
his  reply,  and  do  you  not  think  he  feels 
much  more  satisfied  with  himself,  and  re¬ 
tires  to  a  sweeter  repose  after  posting  this 
than  he  did  after  his  previous  communi¬ 
cation  ? 

“I  am  sorry  if  in  my  weakness  I  expressed 
any  svmptons  of  “madness,”  warmth  or 
impatience,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven,  for 
I  have  respect  to  the  ‘recompense  of  re¬ 
ward’  and  try  to  recollect  the  injunction, 
‘Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them’;  and 
also  to  remember  there  is  a  solemn  after¬ 
scene  beyond  this  cabbage  business  that  is 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  every  one 
of  us  than  all  things  else. 

Let  us  not  forget  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
that  ‘here  we  have  no  continuing  city’,  but 
are  ‘strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth’, 
hastening  to  an  endless  eternity.” 


A  PRIZE  CONTEST. 


For  the  amusemement  of  the  readers  of 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  and  to  ascertain 
which  varieties  of  vegetables  are  most  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  people,  we  propose  to  take  a 
vote.  Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  one 
vote.  No  vote  fo  be  counted  that  is  not 
written  upon  the  blank  which  will  be  found 
at  bottom  of  <12d  page  of  this  magazine. 
Those  varieties  which  receive  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  duly 
elected  and  considered  to  be  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  vegetables  of  their  class. 

After  counting  the  votes  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  which  kinds  of  each  vegetable  get  the 
most,  we  will  re-examine  each  ballot,  and 
to  the  voter  who  has  the  most  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  varieties  on  his  or  her  ballot,  we 
will  award  as  a  prize  $5  00  worth  of  seeds 
such  as  they  may  select  from  our  catalogue. 


Cut  out  the  blank,  after  filling  in  their 
proper  places  the  kinds  or  varieties  for 
which  you  wish  to  vote,  write  plainly  your 
name  and  address  and  mail  to  us  as  early 
as  February  20.  The  successful  competi¬ 
tor  will  be  notified  by  us  and  given  his 
own  selection  of  seeds  from  our  catalogue 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize.  Now  try 
your  luck  one  and  all. 

N.  15.  In  case  of  tie  votes,  the  awards 
will  be  made  in  the  same  order  in  which 
the  ballots  were  mailed  to  us.  So  send  in 
the  ballots  at  once,  and  if  the  plan  meets 
with  general  approval,  we  will  send  out 
blank  ballots  for  other  vegetables  and  offer 
new  prizes  in  March  and  April  numbers. 
Conditions  of  Prize  Contest. 

One  blank  ballot  furnished. 

Voter’s  name  and  address  with  date  of 
voting  must  lie  plainly  written  upon  the 
ballot. 

Ballots  must  be  received  by  us,  on  or 
before  February  25,  when  polls  will  close. 

Those  kinds  of  vegvtaoles  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  will  be  declared 
elected. 

You  need  not  necessarily  vote  only  for 
those  on  our  list.  If  there  are  better  varie¬ 
ties  than  we  have,  we  want  to  find  them. 

To  the  person  who  has  the  most  of  the 
elected  kinds  on  his  ballot  will  be  awarded 
the  pi  ize. 

Should  there  be  a  tie,  the  prizes  will  be 
given  in  the  order  in  which  the  ballots  are 
mailed  ?o  us,  as  shown  by  the  post-mark  of 
office  where  mailed. 

Successful  voters  will  be  notified  by  us 
and  given  their  own  selection  of  seed  from 
our  catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $5.00,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  them. 

Address  Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 

La  Plume,  Penna. 

Of  all  this  publications  of  nurserymen,  there  is 
no  other  that  can  be  compared  with  Lovett's  Guide 
to  Fruit  Culture.  It  is  really  a  valuable  work  on 
Horticulture  giving,  as  it  does,  full  instructions  for 
planting,  pruning,  culture  and  management  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  and  impartial  descriptions  of  all  worthy 
varieties.  It  is  a  book  of  over  70  pages,  with  an 
illuminated  cover,  elegantly  printed  and  embellished 

with  hundreds  of  engravings  and  several  colored 
plates  true  to  nature.  Everybody  at  all  interested  in 
fruit  culture  should  send  to  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 
New  Jersey,  and  get  a  copy.  See  advertisement  in 
this  number. 


§mzhi  dkraqmp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- — :o: - 

AH  communications  for  this  department 
shou/d  be  addressed  to  frank  S.  Finn,  Box 
50,  Bryant's  Pond .  Maine. 

Answers  to  December  Garnerings. 

69.  A  Persian’s  Heaven  is  easily  made, 

Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.” 


70. 


Range 


A 

D 

I 

C 

A 

L 


dor 

O  U  B 
N  C  U 
R  I  M  E 
ROMA 
I  G  h  T 


N 

T 

R 


71.  L-I-B-E-R-T  Y. 


72. 


parapet 
adored 
robin 
arid 
pen 

E  D 
T 

73.  1.  T-RANSOM  .2.  T-ESTATE.  3.  T-ACTION. 

74.  1.  MANIFEST-O.  2.  FINIS-H.  3.  GLUM-E. 
75’  1-  HYPOCHONDRIAC.  2.  IDIOSYNCRASY. 
™  MARSH  MARIGOLD 

ACHROMATIOI  I 
HI  S  SE  T  T  L  ’“E  M  E  N 
P  R  E  It  A  P  H*  A  E  L  I  S 
I  NCUMBRANCERS 
FELICI  TATIONS 
»A  MOL  L  E  S  CENCE 


76. 


M 


No.  12.  Charade. 

( Read  by  sound.) 

A  youth,  whose  age,  I  think,  was  nine  or  ten, 

To  make  his  fortune  once,  set  gaily  out: 

His  total  held  but  little  second  then, 

But  to  gain  more  was  what  he  set  about. 

‘‘I  want  a  man,”  his  pa  at  breakfast,  said, 

“About  your  size,  to  work  for  me  all  day; 

’Tis  picking  up  potatoes,  Master  Fred, 

And  seven  cents  a  basket  I  will  pay.” 

And  so  the  boy  began  with  courage  high: 

“I’m  sure  by  night  I’ll  have  a  dollar  earned.” 

But,  ah !  too  soon  he  heaved  a  weary  sigh ; 

For  how  the  sun  his  tender  shoulders  burned. 

At  morn,  the  wished-for  first  had  seemed  so  near: 
“Fll  pick  up  fifteen  bushels— what  a  heap!” 

At  noon,  his  courage  all  had  oozed,  I  fear; 

The  men  went  back  to  work,  the  boy  to  sleep. 

Angelina  S. 


No.  13.  Hour  Glass. 

1.  The  albumen  of  a  tree.  2.  A  certain  salt.  3.  To 
reform.  4  A  species  of  Soyajou.  5.  A  letter.  6.  A 
measure  of  surface.  7.  A  pronoun.  8.  An  ornament 
of  ribbons.  9.  Indemnified. 

Diagonals:  Left  to  right,  smoothed  over;  right  to 
left,  studied. 

Centrals:  Certain  African  trees. 

Will  A.  Mette. 


No.  14.  Rhymed  Numerical. 
By  10,  2,  1,  ton  after  ton 
Of  slate  is  cut,  and  carved,  ere  one 
Is  finished  fit  to  write  upon. 

The  11,  3,  4  in  time  before 

The  frost  arrives,  adds  daily,  more  # 

Provision  for  its  winter  store. 


FEBRUARY  GARNERINGS. 

No.  9.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  26  letters,  is  found  in 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

The  9,  20,  4,  14,  23  is  a  bird  * 

The  22,  21,  12,  1  is  an  insect. 

The  15,  17,  19,  18,  3,  26  is  a  band. 

The  2,  8.  10.  25,  16  is  to  lift  up. 

The  5,  11,  24  is  a  masculine  name. 

The  6,  7,  13,  21  is  wanting  dignity. 

Undine. 


No.  10.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  letter  from  Elizabeth.  2.  An  esculent  grain  of 
the  genus  secale.  3.  Pertaining  to  Rome.  4.  Fer¬ 
mentation.  5.  A  canvas.  6.  Nothing.  7.  A  letter 
from  Esperanza.  Ruthven. 


No.  11.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  four  letters.) 

1.  Anything  extremely  small.  2.  Comfortable. 
3.  To  declare.  4.  To  impel  by  violence.  5.  A  pagan 
deity.  6.  Having  competent  power. 

Primals:  A  genus  of  elegant  tropical  trees. 

Finals:  An  evergreen  shrub, 

1  » 

Adelaide. 


The  10,  8,  6  its  living  picks 
On  Himmalayan  mountains,  kicks, 

No  doubt,  when  Hindoo  maiden  milks. 

5,  2.  9,  7  has  often  given 
Protection  from  the  storms  of  Heaven. 

Without  it,  what  a  bald  and  bare 
Appearance  would  all  nature  wear. 

The  whole  is  a  plant,  intensely  bitter, 

To  make  you  shudder  none  is  fitter. 

Maude. 


No.  15.  Half  Square. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  shield.  2.  Not  silent.  3.  To 
wander.  4.  Part  of  the  mouth.  5.  A  masculine 
nickname.  6.  A  consonant. 

Dan  Shannon. 


No.  16.  Rhomboid. 

Across—  1.  A  vessel  for  washing.  2. '  Rescued.  3. 
At  no  time.  4.  To  lay  again.  5.  A  diseased  person. 

Down-  1.  A  consonant.  2.  Even.  3.  A  kind  of 
wagon.  4  Ever.  5.  To  carouse.  6  To  blot  out.  7. 
To  knock.  8.  A  pronoun.  9.  A  consonant. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


Answers  in  April  number. 

For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s  Garner- 


ings  we  offer  the  “American  Temperance  Speaker.” 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award  the  4  Album 
Writer’s  Friend.” 

Lists  close  on  March  10. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

The  prizes  are  given  by  the  publisher,  and,  as 
soon  as  aw'ards  are  made,  we  notify  him  as  to  name 
and  addresses  of  the  w  inners  and  he  sees  that  they 
are  forwarded.  Sometimes,  the  gentleman  does  not 
have  them  in  4  stock”  and  is  obliged  to  order  them 
from  the  manufacturers;  and  they  “may  be  remiss  in 
sending.  We  attend  to  our  part  of  the  work  and 
Mr.  Tillinghast  is  faithful  in  his.  When  prizes  do 
not  reach  the  winners,  we  always  desire  to  know, 
that  we  may  look  the  matter  up  and  rectify  errors. 

Angelina  S.:  Your  Charade  in  this  number  is  an 
excellent  one;  hope  we  shall  receive  many  more, 
equally  as  good. — Lou:  We  are  pleased  that  you 
were  pleased  to  receive  a  prize;  of  course,  you  were 
deserving  of  it.  Trust  you  will  try  to  secure  more.— 
Sally:  Why  this  ever-so-long  silence?  You  have  not 
sent  any  answers  since  those  for  October,  and  it  does 
not  seem  as  though  we  could  spare  you.  Return  to 
the  old  familiar  place  “and  all  shall  be  forgiven.” — 
Box  99;  We  are  always  glad  to  greet  new  friends, 
especially  when  they  come  with  so  many  and  such 
available  Garnerings  as  you  submitted  for  examina¬ 
tion— certainly,  that  proves  your  friendship — but  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  best  not  to  offer 
prizes  for  answers  to  single  contributions,  as  it  is  so 
hard  to  express  the  way  the  award  will  be  made  that 
all  can  comprehend  it;  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
about  one  we  did  off*.  r,  so  we  want  to  steer  clear  of 
such  occurrences  again. — Netos:  Can  we  not  induce 
you,  just  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  io  send  us  a  few — 
even  one  would  be  welcome— garnering?  We  don't 
want  you  to  drop  out  of  Puzzleclom ;  for  you  were  one 
of  its  brightest  lights. — Kuri  O.  Sily:  We  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  for  you  to  contribute.  You  will 
recognize  several  old  co-laboiers  in  this  issue— 
Ruthven ,  Maud  and  Adelaide — anri  these  would  be 
equally  pleased  to  notice  something  from  your  pen. — 
Lamps:  Some  more  “good  ’uns”  from  that  wise  head 
of  yours  will  bring  joy  to  ye  puzzle  editor’s  heart. 
You  cannot  think  how  often  he  exclaims:  “How  I 
wish  I  had  something  from  ‘Lamps’  for  this  num¬ 
ber.”  You  will  have  to  take  pity  on  him  or  we  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. — B.  M.  H .: 
When  may  we  expect  some  more  of  your  fine  Cha¬ 
rades?  You  were  one  of  our  earliest,  and  best, 
garnerers;  and  we  don't  want  you  to  become  a 
deserter. — J.  F.  M. :  We  commend  y  mr  faithfulness. 
Continue  at  the  good  work  of  solving  and  send 
results  each ^  month  But  the  clock  is  striking  the 
midnight  hour,  our  space  is  filled  and  we  have  but 
room  enough  to  say  we  hope  you  will  receive  lots 
of  valentines.  F.  S.  F. 


Literary  Mention. 


“Alden’s  Juvenile  Gem”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
illustrated  weekly  paper  for  young  people,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  begins  with  the  new  year.  It  is  a 
new  departure  of  the  prolific  “Literary  Revolution” 


and  will  therefore  be  examined  with  particular  in¬ 
terest  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  who 
have  come  to  look  to  that  enterprise  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  their  reading  matter.  Its  subscription 
price  is  only  75  cents  a  year,  though  it  will  rival  the' 
high  priced  magazines  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
its  attractions.  A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
applicant  forwarding  his  address  by  postal  card  to 
the  publisher,  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  street,  N.  Y. 

“Chinese  Gordon.”  A  biography  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man  ought  to  be  interesting  reading,  especially 
if  written  by  the  famous  hero-journalist  and  veteran 
war  correspondent,  Archibald  Forbes.  It  is  notT 
therefore,  surprising  to  see  numerous  editions  of  it 
published.  First  there  was  the  English  edition,  of 
course  at  a  high  price,  then  a  r*  -print  at  $1.00  per 
copy,  by  an  American  “high-priced”  publisher;  now 
follows  the  “ Literary  Revolution ”  edition,  large 
handsome  type,  neat  cloth  binding,  for  only  50  cents  1 
T.ie  publisher,  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  street,  New 
York,  will  send  a  100-page  descriptive  catalogue  of 

his  publications,  covering  the  entire  field  of  standard 
literature  free  to  any  applicant. 

The  February  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art 
has  for  its  frontispiece  a  facsimile  reproduction,  in 
two  colors,  of  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Maria  Waldegrave.  A  portrait  of  greater  contem¬ 
porary  interest  in  this  number  will  be  that  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Vedder,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  that 
distinguished  artist  by  Miss  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson, 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Helen  Zimmern  and  F.  Mabel 
Robinson,  will  be  among  the  other  conti ibutors  to 
this  number.  > 

James  Kennedy,  M.  A.,  late  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  has  written  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  of  his  Indian  life  which  Cassell  & 
Company  have  published.  Mr.  Kennedy  goes  more 
into  the  details  of  Indian  life  than  most  persons 
who  have  written  about  it,  and  that  is  the  strong 
point  of  his  book.  He  takes  his  readers  with  ham 
to  his  Indian  home  where  they  see  him  at  work  and 
hear  him  conversing  with  the  natives.  He  does  not 
confiine  himself  to  mission?,  but  gives  some  account 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  modes  of  travelling,  and  the  British 

government.  Price  $3.00  per  year.  Cassell  &  Co., 
741  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

It  will  interest  all  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable 
growers  to  learn  that  the  American  Garden ,  of 
New  York  has  been  sold  to  E.  H.  Libby,  the  well 
known  agricultural  journalist.  Established  in  1872  as 
a  quarterly,  the  American  Garden  has  become  a 
handsome,  monthly  magazine,  and  a  leader  an  ong 
horticultural  publications.  Under  its  new  manage¬ 
ment  it  is  an  independent,  illustrated,  beautifully 
printed  magazine,  stilloably  edited  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hex- 
amer  and  numbering  as  contributors  many  of  the 
most  successful  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  in 
this  and  other  countries.  The  coming  volume  will 
be  greatly  improved  in  many  ways,  and  worthy  of 
the  earnest  and  hearty  support  of  all  who  love  fruits, 
flowers  and  nice  gardens,  and  all  who  make  a*busi- 
ness  of  their  culture.  The  price  is  only  $1.00  a  year 

including  some  choice  seed  and  plant  premiums. 
Published  in  New  York,  and  Greenfield,  Mass 
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SEED-TIME  AH®  HARVEST, 


OtnLVia's  Popular  Reading  No.  14,  is  at  hand 
and  like  all  previous  issues  is  about  the  ehe  ipest 
reading  we  ever  saw,  there  being  six  complete 
storms,  with  a  handsome  colored  frontispiece,  en¬ 
closed  in  a  handsome  lithograph  cover  all  for  the 
small  sum  of  30  cents.  The  stories  are  by  first 
class  writers  of  fiction  and  not  cheap  “dime  novels” 
by  a  ay  means  arid  those  who  deal  with  the  firm  get 
as  much  or  more  reading  for  the  money  as  can  be 
obtained  at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  Publishers,  31  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  editors  of  1'he  Youth's  Companion  seem  to 
have  put  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  every  boy  and 
girl  of  healthy  tastes  and  instincts  in  America.  The 
Companion  is  full  every  week  of  interesting  stories 
with  a  thoroughly  wholesome  influence,  talcs  of 
ad\  euture,  article  s  that  entertain  and  instruct  at  the 
same  time,  and  most  carefully  selected  miscellany. 
It  is  a  weekly  treasury  of  good  reading,  and  is 
already  read  and  prized  in  325,000  families.  The 
price  is  only  $1.75  a  year,  and  the  publishers,  Perry- 
Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  offer  for  that  sum  to  send  The 
Co  'i panion  free  from  the  subscription  is  received 
until  January,  1885. 

The  Popular  Science  News,  formerly7  published 
as  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  known  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  design  of  this  most  successful  and 
usetul  journal  has  been  to  furnish,  in  compact  form 
and  at  a  low  price,  all  the  new  facts  in  science, 
mechanics,  art,  invention,  agriculture  and  medicine, 
which  is  so  important  should  be  widely  disseminated 
among  all  leading  people. 

Ur  J.  R.  Nichols,  the  senior  Editor,  will  continue 
to  furnish  his  useful  and  interesting  article  every 
month.  Few  scientists  have  been  so  widely  known, 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  writ 
ings  of  this  eminent  chemist  have  been  read  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  associate  editors  are  gem 
tlemen  of  well  known  ability-  and  experience,  and  of 
thorough  scientific  education.  19  Pearl  Sc.,  Boston. 

“Stories  for  Home  Folks,  Young  and  Old,”  is 
the  a  tractive  title  of  a  pretty  volume  by  this  famous 
author,  just  publshed.  It  starts  out  with  “A  True 
Story  of  President  Lincoln,”  which  with  other  war 
reminiscences  that  follow  will  waken  a  patriotic 
glow  in  the  hearts  of  readers  both  old  and  young; 
there  are  stories  of  travel  in  this  and  other  lands,' 
stories  of  famous  people,  of  “My  First  Love-Letter,” 
Almost  a  Ghost  Story” — in  all  twenty-nine  stories, 
which  being  written  by  Grace  Greenwood,  who  is 
so  well  know n  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  cap 
tivating  writers,  will  find  joyful  listeners  everywhere. 
The  volume  is  equivalent  in  size  an  l  appearance  to 
the  authors  other  works  heretofore  sold  at  $1.25,  but 
being  published  by  the  “Literary  Revolution”  John 
B,  Alden,  395  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  it  is  sold  for 
60  cents.  Mr.  Alden  sends  a  100-page  catalogue, 
descriptive  of  his  immense  list  of  standard  and  pop’ 
ular  works,  free  to  any  applicant. 

“The  Novelist”  is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  new 
papei;  just  started  in  New  York,  by  John  B.  Alden, 
the  “Literary  Revolutionist.’*  The  price,  also,  is 
characteristic, — only  $1.00  a  year.  It  is  not  intended 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  high  priced,  but 


low- character,  story  papers  which  darken  the  coun 
try  like  a  pestilence,  but  will  be  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  high-class  fiction,  such  as  finds  place  and 
welcome  in  the  best  magazines  of  the  day  and  the 
purest  homes  of  the  land;  making  the  paper  an  unri¬ 
valed  (as  to  cost,  certainly, (source  of  mental  recrea¬ 
tion  for  the  weary,  and  of  entertainment  for  all. 
During  the  year  there  are  promised  serial  stories  by 
William  Black,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  and  others— certainly 
a  good  variety,  as  well  as  good  quantity  for  the 
dollar.  It  is  printed  in  large  type,  and  is  a  hand¬ 
some  paper.  For  ree  specimen  copies  address  the 
publisher,  John  B.  Alden.  393  Pearl  street,  New  York- 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Moses.  From 
Mr.  J.  G.  Siauffer,  Palmyra,  Pa.,  we  have  received  a 
finely  bound  little  volume  with  the  above  quaint, 
title.  This  peculiar  book  contains  much  curious  in¬ 
formation  of  the  superstitions  of  the  east  as  taught 
bj  the  wise  ones  of  the  dark  ages:  forms  of  incanta¬ 
tions  used  in  olden  times  for  the  warding  off  of 
disease;  remedies  used;  copies  of  amulets  and 
charms,  and  much  other  matter  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  things.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  read  it  through  but  from  the  short  exam¬ 
ination  given  we  judge  it  to  be  a  work  of  value  to  those 
wrho  delight  in  the  curiosities  of  antique  literature. 
Mi.  Stauffer  s  advertisement  has  appeared  for  some 
time  in  our  columns  and  we  find  him  a  prompt  and 
reliable  man  to  deal  writh. 


Raspberry  Marlboro,  .Circulars  giv- 
4,3$  Gooseberry, Industry, 

Crape  Niagara,  together  with  a 
colored  plate  of  the  Gooseberry  free. 

KLLWA.UiEK  &  BAH  RY, 
Hope  Nurseries. _ Rochester,  N.  Y« 

Handsome  Bevel  Edge  Gilt  cards,  name  on, 
l^cts.  A.  II  CLARK,  P.  O.  Box  117. 

Cambridge,  Maryland. 

EGGS  for  Hatching  from  I ’.  Rocks.  White 
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per  1  3 . 


r, Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $  1 .00 
GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Justus,  Laek’a  Co.,  Pa. 


PEKIN  OUO  k  EGGS. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  &  LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS 
riorn  No.  1,  Stock  at  moderate  pries.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  list. 

B.  R.  BLACK ,  Box  55,  Mullica  Hill ,  N.  J. 

a  valuable  Fruit,  succeeds  on 

l  rv.uf  - i  *  9  a11  soils,  and  is  a  profitable 

nfi°gri0  'V  01'  Ina,'ket*  Two  dozen  plants  by 
mail  $1.00.  Descriptive  price  list  free  J 

2  4  «  ,  »elos  staples, 

z'2_ _  West  Sebewa,  Ionia  Co.  JTIicli. 

THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  tor  circular.  EASTERN  MAN 

UFACT'C  C0..268S  Fifth  St  PhN'a: 


Delicious  bhiuks. 

hoUe’drink1’  beverages  and  other  good  no'n'-alct 
nolle  drinks  easily  and  cheaply  at  home  from 

Fngextracf^for  proHc'V'ab,e  ingredients;  alsoflavor- 

Lsfar?  w  ^  •PIldiiin?;s  .  *c  No  apparatus  nec¬ 
essary.  Just  printed  Pn  e  20  cents  in  silver 

COMPENDIUM  PUB.  CO.. 
Box  165,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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SEED-TIME  AH©  HARVEST 


Those  Banana  Melons. 


Tuckerton,  DeC.  26,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;  - 1  uoticed  in 
Seed  Timk  and  Harvest  lliat  some  of  your  patrons 
do  not  iike  the  Banana  Musk  Melon.  I.ota  pack¬ 
age  of  seeds  from  you  last  spring  and  raised  about 
,one  hundred  melons  from  fourteen  to  twenty  three 
inches  long.  At  first  I  could  not  sell  an  y  at  any  price, 
but  when  I  got  them  introduced  I  could  have  sold 
them  by  barrels  full.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
about  them  they  must  be  th  iro  uglily  ripened  at  the 
vines,  while  other  varieties  should  be  picked  before 
quite  ripe,  but  they  will  keep  four  or  six  days  when 
ripe  while  other  varieties  will  not. 

Truly  Yours,  James  Rickenbach. 

Minnesota  City,  Jan,  1,  1885. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  be 
one  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Banana  Musdmelon.  and 
I  see  by  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  that  you  have  some 
complaints  as  to  irs  quality.  First,  let  it  be  remem 
bered  that  last  season  was  not  a  good  melon  year  in 
some  loeafk  ns,  especially  so  for  muskmelons,  there 
being  a  great  deal  of  damp  and  cloudy  weather. 
With  us  the  Banana  did  exceedingly  well.  In  flavor 
it  is  as  good  as  the  best,  in  fact,  I  consider  it  the  best 
of  the  yellow  flesh  varieties.  In  the  sales  of  seed 
last  spring  I  sold  a  few  packets  of  the  Banana,  and 
all  speak  in  high  praise  of  it,  and  I  think  would  be 
glad  to  join  with  me  in  this  word  of  praise.  If  you 
•drop  it  from  your  seed-list,  do  not  throw  your  seed 
away  for  you  will  have  calls  for  some.  Give  it 
another  trial  on  light  sandy  soil,  with  raised  hills 
and  good  cultivation,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
give  it  a  place  in  your  melon  patch  ever  after. 

Respectfully,  John  Stevens 

West  Minister  Station,  Vt.,  Dec  23,  1834. 

Mr.  I.  F  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— I  seethe  Bana¬ 
na  Musk  Melon  is  condemned  on  all  sides.  Those  I 
raised  last  reason  from  seeds  purchased  of  you  I  con¬ 
sidered  as  fi  e  flavored  melons  as  I  ever  tasted,  and 
they  were  pronounced  so  by  every  one  who  tasted 
them  without  exception.  Many  of  them  grew  to  be 
three  feet  in  length.  I  shall  test  them  another  season 
before  I  shall  be  willing  to  discard  them  as  worthless. 

Respectfully  Yours.  A.  M.  Kendall. 


Grove 


Orange 

in  Silver  for  Sample, 


The  South  Florida 

Si  (0  a  Year.  10  cts. 

FOUR  ACRE  ORAWGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  I  la 

_ _ _ _ . _ _  .  - _ • - 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  fu  1  and  complete  history  of! he  Poland-Chintt 
Hog.  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  saie  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  10}  1 

FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5fh  Year 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.;  OtJ 

WANTED.  —  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  to  take  nice, 
light,  pleasant  work  at  their  own  homes  (dis 
lance  no  objection).  Work  sent  by  mail.  $2  to  $5 
a  day  can  be  quietly  made.  No  canvassing.  Please 


address  at  once. 
1-3 


Globe  Manufacturing  Co., 
Box  5344,  Boston,  Mass 


1 


PBPr  I  We  positively  fur 
rn££  b  nish  a  $4  outfit  free 


rorr . 

fir  ina  Sp  a™  1  We  want  lively  and  energetic 
(S  |  B  Haw  stsa  9  agents  all  ove;  theU.  S.  and  Can 
Adas.  ProfPs  large  and  the  best  of  work  guaranteed 

INDIA  INK,  WATER  COLOR  AND  OIL  SPECIALTIES. 

Send  for  our  new  desori pi ive  catalogue  and  price  list 

Address  J.  IS.  ITIUjIsKIt  Sc  CO., 

1-3  Tyrone,  Blair  Co  ,  Pa. 


BERRIES  a_d  lots  of  thepi  c&n  be 


BIC  DLnmco  grown  if  you  follow  our 
aa  method.  Free  Catalogue  describes  all 
varieties.  HALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Com* 


GRAPE 


FINES  — Po’keepsie,  Kea 
Ulster.  Prolific.  NIAGARA 
and  others.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  MARLBORO 
and  other  Rasperries.  Cata- 


e  Free.  JOEL  llOlLNEU  Jk  SON,  Merchautville,  N.  J. 


;  Beautiful  Motto  and 


No.  1. 


50  Verse  lAULS  with 
name,  10c..  5  picks  and  Ring  No. 
1,  or  6  packs  ;fhd  Ring  No.  2.  50c. 

J2  packs  fffr  $1.00  and  Both 

Ei  ~  '  ■  ■  '  1 


tings  Free  to  sender  of  dab.  o 

Tins  ft  the  best  'offer  ever  made  by  any  reliable  a  o.  *.  <■ 

‘  CO.,  Northford.  Conn 


company. 


ROYAL  CABO 


AMTFnLADIE8  AN1>  gentlemen  who 

mail’s  E  I- -s’ wish  to  make  $3  to  #4  a  day  easily  at  theii 
own  homes.  Work  sent  bv  mail. No  canvassing.  ‘Address 
v/ith  stamp  Crown  M’f’g.  Oo.,  294  Vine  St.,  Cin’ti.O. 

New  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  no  2  alike,  name  on,  1 0c.,  1 3  packs  .'  1 .  Warranted  best 
sold.  Sample  B>ok,  A ...  J„  JO'T  h  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

•HORTHAH DTy  maff’ T 


f  A  LATEST  STYLE  FLORAL  BEAUTIES,  Mot. 

gFbfi  I  to,  Landscape  and  Satin  Cards  with  your  name  on,  also  1  Per¬ 
il  H  8  fume  Sachet,  1  sheeet  of  Embossed  Pictures,  1  set  of  Agent’* 
Samples,  Premium  List,  &c.,  all  for  10c.;  5  packs,  5  Per¬ 
fume  Sachets,  5  sheets  of  Embossed  Pictures,  Agent’s  Outkt  and  a 

Lovely  Rolled  Cold  Finger  Bing  l’or  only  5;>  cents. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Hidden  Name,  Embossed  and  New  Chromo 
Cards,  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  page 
Gilt  hound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with, 
quotations,  12  page  Illustrated.  Premium  and 
Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit,  all 
for  15  cts.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


lillpeooKs 

b  1 9  Bn  ses,  Long  Los 


for  Old  and  Young.  The 
6th  and  7th  Bo-ksof  Mo- 

_  .ost  Friend,  Under  Lock  and 

Key,  Silent  Friend,  and  manv  others.  Circulars  free* 
10-1*  J.  G.  STAUFFER,  Palmyrv.  Pa. 


WORK 


FOIt  Aljli!  $5  to  $8  per  day 

easily  made.  Costly  outfit  FREE. 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERY, 

,  Augusta,  Maine. 


5  #^  Goldeu  Floral  Cards,  10  cents.  Present 
4J  Free  with  each  order.  Three  packs  and 
Sample  Book  for  188 . 25  cents. 

1-2  S.  M.  FOOTE.  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 


A  year  in  Bees 
Sent  free.  K. 


and  no  stings  on  New  Plan. 
P.  Kidder,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WANTED  every  one  who  reads  this  to  act  as 
my  Agent  for  the  handsomest  styles  of  cards: 
154  different  stvles.  Prices  the  cheapest.  Samples 
6  cents.  A.  H.  CLARK ,  Box  Hi,  Cambridge,  Md. 


GOLD 


tm  pdnted on  40  Sntln  Finished  Curds 
. " .fi  Jj  auci  a  Solid  Rolled  Gold  Ring 
FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Cut  this  out, 

.CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonvllle,  Conn. 

J  O  ZESeuutlful  53atln  Finished 
*  * ”  Curtis  mid  one  ROLLED  GOLD 
RING  FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps. 
ACME  CARD  FACTORY,  Clintouville,  Conn. 


50  Splendid  Chromo*  with  name,  10c.,  3  pk* 
and  lovely  Sample  Sheet  of  new  style  Carda,  30c, 
5  pks.  with  Geld  Plated  Ring  and  Sample  Sheet, 
50"  cts.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


AND  NOT 

_  IWEAR  OUT 

by  watchmaker  t.  l.y  muJ12*e.  C'rcula-rg 

free,  J.  fcl.  Biboh  &  Co..  Her  St..  N.  Y 
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Early  Cabbages. 


f116  °/  tilG  Iar&est  Showers  of  veg- 
es  or  the  Baltimore  market  to  me  a 
day  or  so  ago:  “The  dry  weather  has  made 
r  cabbage  plants  very  late  and  they  are 

Togo  Henderso»  barges  |5  per 

’  or  good  plants  to  winter  over  Do 

r  **“"*  these  small  plants  will  come 
thi ough  if  transplanted  into  frames’”  I 
assured  my  friend  that  I  thought  they 
would  if  set  deeply  enough  to  protect  the 
stems  well,  and  we  separated.  But  the 
question  set  me  to  thinking  again  over  the 
whole  subject  of  early  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower.  I  became  satisfied  a  good  many 
years  ago  that  the  practice  of  sowing  cab 
age  seed  in  autumn  for  early  spring  cab¬ 
bage  was  a  waste  of  time,  seed  and  labor 
and  that  much  better  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  seed  sown  under  glass  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  about  the  first 
of  February,  and  the  plants  kept  growing 
in  a  healthy  manner  from  first  to  last,  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the  stunted  and  frost¬ 
ed  plants  wintered  over,  either  in  frames  or 
on  ri  ges  Years  ago  I  grew  annually 
many  thousands  of  plants  in  frames  during 
winter  from  fall  sown  seeds,  because  there 
was  a  demand  for  such  plants,  and  I  was 
growing  plants  to  meet  the  demand,  but 
for  my  own  sowing  I  always  preferred 
plants  started  in  green-house  or  hot- bed  in 
ebruary.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  friend 

Z  °Jd  niarket  gardener,  had 
planted  his  Early  Yorks  as  usual  on  the 

sides  of  sharp  ridges  for  wintering.  I  had 
just  gotten  a  new  garden  and  was  busy 
until  late  in  the  fall  getting  green-house 
and  frames  finished,  and  let  the  season  for 
sowing  go  by.  Not  to  miss  the  cabbage 
crop  entirely,  I  sowed  emly.in  February 
on  a  slight  hot-bed.  seed  of  Earlv  Winnig- 
stadt  cabbage.  By  the  first  of  March  the 
heat  had  waned  until  my  hot- bed  was  but 
a  cold-frame.  The  plants  were  given  plenty 
of  air,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  were 
ready  io  go  out.  They  were  set  in  freshly- 
worked  and  heavily- manured  soil,  and 
were  in  a  strong,  thriftv  growth  before  my 
neighbor’s  plants  had  recovered  from  their 
winter’s  freezing,  and  begun  to  search  for 
the  manure  that  had  largely  been  washed 


out  of  their  reach  during  the  winter.  The 
result  was  that  before  the  first  of  June  I 
had  gO0d  heads  of  Winnigstadt  cabbage, 
i  e  mj-  neighbor  had  no  heads  even  of 
Early  York.  This  incident  led  me  experi¬ 
ment  further  until  I  became  convinced 
(and  I  believe  the  leading  growers  at  the  * 
North  now  are)  that  the  best  success  with 
early  cabbage  is  to  be  had  from  plants, 
started  under  glasses  and  set  in  fresh  land 
as  early  as  possible  in  spring.  This  shows 
the  great  importance  of  fire-heated  pits  or 
green- houses  to  the  grower  of  vegetables 
for  market.  Tn  one  of  these  low,  narrow 
houses  the  cabbage  plants  can  be  grown  in 
soil  o„  the  benches  in  February,  using  as 
ittle  hre  heat  as  will  keep  them  in  healthy 
growth,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  until  the 
plants  are  made  hardy  and  ready  for  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  it  can  be  well  work¬ 
ed.  The  pit  for  these  hardy  plants  should 
be  constructed  so  that  the  sashes  could  be 
entirely  removed  for  a  while  before  final  ' 
planting  out.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  fire- heated  pits,  where  work 
can  be  carried  on  in  any  weather,  will  en- 
irely  supersede  the  cumbersome,  incon¬ 
venient  and  expensive  hot- bed  made  with 

meS'of  manUre-  No  who  tries  this 
method  of  growing  earlv  cabbage  plants 

ever  again  go  to  the  trouble  of  sowing  seed 
m  autumn,  in  this  latitude  at  least-V F. 
Massey,  in  American  Farmer. 


5  Si  :o°r  S’  5  'Geranimns  and 

ed,  freelbv  mail  n?  5  dlff,erent  sorts,  all  label- 

to  cover  charges)  ’by ^  express  af®  vn^  “eXtT  S” 
Special  offer  for  Februarv  q  fc  A  UIV,  exPe«se. 

Mention  this  pape?™^ 

- - - Williamsport,  Pa. 

“RANCOCAS!” 

BERttVPreUCfe;  hardy’  ear]y  RED  RASP. 

^  i  C°'°r-  Fine  qU“Uty-  Carrieslfll. 
A  great  Market  Berry.  Should  be  planted  by 

ft  foTs0p,ei',>gAot  ISraS  Sffw™.  should  "offer 
t.8UmoSialfal\^msSeBdf^.hl^.^ription. 

A _  (Co-Iutroducer.)  Pa. 

s-.-wiv, 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  o.,  N.  J. 
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mm-jtm  aid  habvest. 


More  About  the  Big  Onion. 

BY  ROBERT  B.  WILSON. 


When  I  wrote  you  in  reply  to  Dumbell’s 
article  in  reference  to  onion&  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  for  Decem¬ 
ber  '84,  I  had  no  thought  of  being  called 
upon  to  inflict  a  second  dissertation  (?)  on 
tin*  subject  of  onions.  But  it  appears  that 
one  of  your  many  readers  is  not  satisfied 
and  thinks  further  explanation  would  be 
acceptable  to  others.  Of  that  matter  I 
leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  and  your 
readers.  The  treatment  of  the  onion  crop 
in  question  was  as  follows:  In  October  ’83, 
I  hauled  on  manure,  about  75  loads  (two- 
horse)  to  the  acre  and  half  the  quantity  of 
sand  (drift  sand)  and  immediately  plowed 
the  whole  under  and  spread  nearly  as  much 
manure  on  top  as  I  had  plowed  under. 
This  last  lot  of  manure  was  selected  with 
a  view  to  having  it  pulverize  in  spring. 
No  further  attention  ‘given  till  April  3.  ’84, 
when,  on  examination,  the  surface  was 
found  dry  enough  to  work  md  accordingly 
a  two-horse  harrow  was  put  on  and  the 
surface  thoioughly  “scratched”;  then  the 
whole  plot  was  gone  over  with  the  garden 
rake  followed  by  the  hand  roller.  The  seed 
was  then  drilled  in  with  a  P  anet  Jr., 
Drill  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  to  the  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  rows  could  be  followed  I 
went  through  with  hand  cultivator  (my 
own  make)  with  protector  to  avoid  throw¬ 
ing  dirt  on  the  little  plants;  then  I  went 
through  them  with  a  table-fork  and  plucked 
out  whatever  clover  or  weeds  the  cultivator 
had  left.  This  operation  was  repeated  twice. 
Cultivated  them  once  a  week  but  not  deep, 
(about  one-half,  to  three  inches)  and  when 
the  blades  were  from  four  to  eight  inches 
long  I  thinned  them  to  six  to  nine  inches 
apart  in  tl.e  rows,  and  used  of  what  I  pulled 
out  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  existed. 
In  thinning  I  chose  a  time  when  the  ground 
was  quite  damp.  I  continued  to  cultivate 
and  hand-weed  till  the  blades  became  so 
long  and  heavy  that  I  could  not  get  through 
without  doing  damage,  then  I  allowed  the 
onions  and  crab-grass  to  fight  it  out  in  their 
own  way  till  pulling  time.  The  soil  was 
originally  a  black  muckish  prairie;  had 
been  in  cultivation  about  fifteen  years  but 


tolerably  well  fed  during  the  time;  was  not 
underdrained  except  that  a  hot  bed  with 
its  drain  forms  the  margin  for  the  upper 
ends  of  the  rows.  The  rows  were  exactly 
18  inches  apart,  which  is  as  close  as  they 
can  be  properly  cultivated.  The  onions 
were  of  the  Giant  Rocca  sort.  My  hand 
cultivator  is  a  better  one  than  I  have  ever 
seen  on  the  market.  I  do  not  mean  this 
last  remark  for  an  advertisement  but  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  manufacturers  of 
hand  cultivators  do  not  understand  the 
defects  of  their  machines  and  how  to 
remedy  them.  I  have  no  cultivators  to  sell. 
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ATA  LO<? '  j 

Novelties  in  Vegetables. 
For  1888. 


nw?i vahnttjJ K  r;l8T’  1  b?Tlievei  Comprises  all  the 
* !>le  Novelties  ln  Vegetables  to  be  found 

f n nata  C?i ltR  °l  any  Seedsman,  and  is  far  more 
full  and  complete  than  can  be  found  in  any  other. 

powj^ij»CeS  inc  u<^e  on  all  packets.  ounces  ana 

BEANSBush. 

Wonder  of  France. 


Pkt. 

Lb 
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' V ,r  ranee.  An  Improved 
Evei^ieen  Magolet..  Green  inside  and  out. 

Golden  Prize.  The  grower  of  most 

beans  from  one  package  to  have  a  prize  of 

as  many  cents  as  he  produces  beans. 

Cleveland’s  Imp’d  Valentine. 

Earlier  and  thicker  pods  than  any  other. 

Ivory  Pod  Wax.  Not  new  but  left 
out  of  standard  list  by  mistake.  Peck  $2.50 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Earliest,  most  dwarf 
and  compact  very  distinct. 

BEANS  Poie. 

Bliss’s  Extra  Early  Lima.  Ten 

days  earlier  than  any  other  Lima  Bean. 

Challenger  Lima,  a  thorough¬ 
bred  strain  selected  for  three  generations 

Lazy  Wife’s.  An  abundant  bearer 
and  rapidly  shelled. 

BEETS-  Pkt.  Oz 

Omega.  One  of  the  handsomest  table 
varieties  yet  introduced. 

Golden  Tankard  Mangel,  a 

new  yellow  fleshed  variety,  very  nutritious. 

Mammoth  Golden  Mangel. 

The  largest  yebow  variety  in  cultivation. 

CABBAGE. 

Earliest  Etampes.  A  new  French 

variety  of  great  merit. 

Earliest  White  Erfurt.  Ahead  in 

earliuess  in  our  test  of  over  sixty. 

Padilla  Purpie  Pickling.  Puget 

Sound  grown.  An  improved  Red  Dutch. 

CARROT. 

Curande,  Or  Ox  Heart.  The 

thickest  in  diameter  of  any  carrot. 

Orange  Gatepost.  By  far  the  larg- 

est  carrot  ever  produced. 

CELERY. 

Henderson’s  White  Plume 

Grows  naturally  white  without  banking™0. 

Solid  Ivory.  A  new  English  sort 
closely  resembling  the  above. 

New  Golden  Self  Blanching. 

Another  of  the  same  order,  but  yellower. 

White  Skaget.  .Puget  Sound  grown. 

▲n  improved  Dwarf  White  Solid 
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CORN. 

Champion  White  Pearl,  a 

large  early,  fine  white  thoroughbred  dent. 

New  Golden  Beauty.  The  hand¬ 
somest  large  golden  dent  yet  introduced. 

Pride  of  The  North.  The  earliest 

yellow  dent  yet  introduced. 

New  Silver  Lace  Popping.  New, 

handsome,  and  extremely  productive. 

Rose’s  Improved  Evergreen. 

s  large  as  StowelPs,  and  three  weeks  earlier. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Medium  in  earlines 

extraordinary  in  sweetness 

CUCUMBER.  Pkt 

White  Japan.  Pure  white  in  color 
and  very-  smooth  and  handsome 

GOURDS. 

Large  Sized  Ornamental.  Many 

curious  and  useful  varieties  mixed. 

Small  Ornamental,  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  mixed. 

True  Nest  Egg.  Very  useful  for 

nest  eggs  in  cold  weather. 

kohl  rabi. 

New  Goliath.  Very  large.  Have 
grown  to  weigh  10  to  20  pounds 

LETTUCE. 

SI,Ver  Ball.  Produces  beau¬ 
tiful  silver  white  heads,  very  tender. 

New  Golden  Heart.  Large  Arm 

leaves  with  beautiful  golden  yellow  heart. 

New  Golden  Spotted.  One  of  the 

handsomest  novelties  of  the  season. 

New  Oak  Leaved.  The  leaves  are 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Oak  tree. 

Nellis’s  Perpetual.  Stands  for 
weeks  without  running  to  seed. 

MELON-  Musk. 

iaPa?  Coral  Fleshed,  a  new 

netted  melon  of  exquisite  flavor. 

Banana.  When  Well  ripened  is  of 
superb  flavor,  and  curious  in  form. 

MELON  Water. 

Mammoth  Iron  Clad.  The  larg¬ 
est  growing  variety  known. 

b  S  Cem» or  “American  Champion” 

The  best  for-  keeping  and  shipping  of  any  melon  10 

J?®"  Sca,y  Bark*  A  ^w  and  fine 

sort  with  very  tough  rind. 

Ceor8'»  A  new  and  very 
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The  seeds  I  purchased  of  you  last  season  all  gave 
satisfaction.  Your  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seed  was 
the  largest  seed  I  ever  saw,  and  produced  more  per¬ 
fect  heads  than  seed  from  other  growers  produced 
plants  side  by  side.  BOYD  TRESCOTT, 

Hawleyville,  Pa.M 


30 

Lb. 


ONIONS.  Pkt.  Oz 

Pyramid,  or  Vesuvius.  A  new 

iar^e  crimson  onion  oi  pyramidal  shape.  15  40 

Mammoth  Siiver  King.  A 

magnificent  exhibition  onion.  15  50 

Mammoth  Pompeii.  Probably 

the  largest  variety  yet  originated.  20  — 

New  Golden  Queen.  A  real  beau¬ 
ty,  and  of  the  mildest  flavor.  10  25 

PARSLEY. 

New  Fern  Leaved.  The  latest 

improved  type  for  garnishing.  10 

PEAS.  Pkt. 

Bliss's  Everbearing.  One  of  the 

finest  and  most  productive  known. 

Bliss's  Abundance.  Branches 

wonderfully  and  bears  immensely. 

Rural  New  Yorker.  Extra  early, 

and  gives  whole  crop  at  one  picking. 

Pride  of  The  MarKet.  One  of 

the  best  table  sorts  in  the  world. 

Stratagem.  Also  magnificent  In  every 

■vespect. 

Pride  of  America,  a  new  extra 

early  wrinkled  sort  of  finest  quality. 

Telephone.  Produces  the  longest 

pods  of  any. 

PEPPER. 

Ruby  King.  One  of  the  largest  and 
sweetest  red  mangoes.  20  — 

Crimson  Queen,  a  new  long 
crimson  sweet  mango  of  mild  flavor.  20  — 

Golden  Dawn.  The  sweetest  and 
handsomest  yellow  mango  known.  10  25 

PUMPKIN. 

Golden  Marrow.  The  finest  vari¬ 
ety  for  common  field  culture.  Per  Lb  60  cts.  05  10 
Grey  Boulogne.  The  best  French 

variety  for  family  use.  10  30 

SPINACH. 

New  Long  Standing.  Remains 
green  longer  than  any  other  sort.  05  10 

SQUASH. 

New  Red  China.  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  valuable  novelties  out.  15  50 

Brazil  Sugar.  Remarkable  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  fine  quality.  15  60 

New  Olive.  The  best  French  squash 
for  winter.  „  10  40 

Valparaiso.  This  also  has  attracted 
great  attention  for  productiveness  and  quality.  10  40 
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Pkt 

Oz* 

White  Pine  Apple.  Strikingly  Pkt.  Os. 
handsome  and  fine  for  su  amer,  10  40 

TOMATO. 

King  Humbert,  a  European  nov¬ 
elty  of  great  merit.  20  — 

Nesbit’s  Victoria,  Another  strik¬ 
ing  European  novelty.  10  — 

Small  Pickling  Varieties,  a 

good  mixture  of  fancy  sorts.  10  — 

Fulton  Market.  Remarkable  for  its 
extreme  earliness.  25  — 

Liv.  Perfection.  Seed  saved  from 
extra  selected  specimens.  10  60 

L  i  V.  F  a  VO  rite.  Seed  saved  from  extra 
selected  specimens.  10  60 

RADISH. 

Improved  Chartier.  An  American 
variety,  finest  shaped  extant.  25  — 

Early  Oval  Dark  Red.  A  very 

distinct  and  beautiful  new  sort.  05  30 

New  White  Strasburg.  A  val¬ 
uable  quick  growing  summer  radish.  05  90 

TURNIP. 

Purple  Top  Munich.  Oneofthe 

very  earliest  in  existence.  *  05  10 

OATS. 

Burpee's  Welcome.  Very  produc¬ 
tive  and  weigh  45  to  50  lbs.  per  bushel.  Price 
by  freight,  1  bushel  $2.00,  5  bushels  at  $1.50.  10  ® 


ONION  SETTS.  Pint  prices  include  Pt,  Pk. 
postage,  Pecks  do  not. 

New  Perpetual.  Perfectly  hardy; 
may  remain  in  ground  for  years.  Top  setts,  25  $2. 

Yellow  Philadelphia.  Growx^t 

from  Yellow  Danvers  seed.  20  $t 

Top,  or  Button.  The  old  well 
known  top  setts.  20  91 


Report  From  the  Experimental 
Garden  at  Depauville. 


BY  J.  J.  ALLEN. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  tested 
about  one  hundred  kinds  of  garden  seeds. 
Those  seeds  sent  us  from  the  Agricultural 

epartment  at  Washington,  many  of  them 
were  of  the  older  varieties,  and  some  of 
the  newer  sorts  did  not  do  well  at  all,  espe¬ 
cially  the  imported  onion  seeds,  for  they 
failed  to  bottom. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  test  nearly  all  of  the 
newer  kinds  recommended  and  then  advise 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  cultivate  only  the 
best  kinds,  and  in  this  way  the  garden,  which 
is  of  such  benefit  to  the  family,  may  be 
very  much  improved.  To  cultivate  only 
t  le  best  of  garden  vegetables  for  the  use  of 
the  family  or  for  the  market  will  pay  a 
good  profit  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the 
buyer.  Many  of  the  experiments  recently 
conducted  have  resulted  to  the  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  director  which  result  will 
m  due  time  be  given  to  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest.  It  has  not  been  our  aim  to  run 
to  the  extreme  in  the  use  of  extra  means  to 
bring  about  some  great  result  but  to  use  only 
such  means  as  is  in  the  reach  of  every  farm¬ 
er  and  gardener  in  this  section.  The  past 
season  we  have  not  used  a  pound  of  any 
commercial  fertilizers  that  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  on  the  market.  We  have  tested  many 
of  the  brands  of  phosphates  on  the  market 
and  are  well  satisfied  that  the  best  of 
commercial  manures  offered  are  a  very 
expensive  luxury  at  least.  Good  barn  or 
stable  manure  with  plenty  of  wood  ashes 
is  as  good  for  the  land  as  any  thing  we  can 
get.  I  would  not  denounce  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  In  some  sections 
of  this  country  they  are  the  only  means  by 
which  a  fair  crop  can  be  secured.  But  in 
this  town  where  we  can  get  all  the  stable 
manure  that  we  need  and  can  use  for 
twenty-five  to  forty  cents  for  all  that  two 
horses  can  draw,  and  all  the  unleached  hard 
wood  ashes  that  we  can  find  money  to  pay 
for  and  time  to  draw,  at  six  cents  per  bush¬ 
el,  or  a  load  of  old  bones  for  the  trouble 
of  gathering  them,  and  all  the  droppings 
from  the  hen  roost  that  we  want  for  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  where  is  the  benefit  in 


paying  forty  dollars  per  ton  for  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers? 

I  found,  the  past  season,  that  there  was 
a  vast  difference  in  seeds  of  the  same  name 
in  their  time  of  germinating,  habit  of 
growth  and  maturing,  under  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  culture  and  care.  For  instance,  we 
received  four  packages  of  the  Fottler’s  Cab¬ 
bage  seed,  all  sown  the  same  day  in  the 
same  kind  of  soil  in  different  boxes  and  all 
covered  with  glass  the  same,  but  to  my 
surprise  there  was  more  than  a  week’s 
difference  in  their  coming  up,  and  there 
was  also  a  greater  difference  in  their  grow¬ 
ing  after  they  had  concluded  to  favor  us 
with  their  presence.  The  seed  from  your 
Puget  Sound  stock  were  the  first  to  show 
themselves.  The  next  was  seed  of  my  own 
growing*  and  last  and  least  was  seed  from 
the  Department  at  Washington,  which  was 
nearly  ten  days  behind  the  times.  When 
the  time  came  to  set  the  plants  I  sorted  out 
one  hundred  from  each  box  and  set  them 
as  they  became  large  enough  to  put  out. 
Fiom  the  first  to  the  last  setting  was  twelve 
days.  The  plants  were  all  set  on  about  the 
same  quality  of  soil  and  treated  as  nearly 
alike  as  was  in  my  power.  At  the  harvest 
I  found  a  greater  difference  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  first  one  hundred  set  of  the 
P.  S.  seed  gave  me  cabbage  (the  solid  head 
cut  out)  to  the  amount  of  784  pounds; 
home  raised  seed  from  large  heads  747 
pounds;  the  lowest  yield  from  the  last  set 
was  428  pounds,  which  was  a  vast  difference 
and  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  it.  Never 

sow  poor  seed  if  you  want  the  best  results 
from  your  labor. 

Depauville ,  JV.  T. 


GARDEI3EI1  .practical  gardener 

nevt  frw  deMres  a  situation  by  March 

°lass  recommendation.  Address 

THEO.  BINET,  Box  91.  Frostburg,  Md. 

Valley  View  Nursery. 

^8  8,888  PEACH  TREES  FOR  SAl^E 

a  ^a1  skss™  aud  deaiers-  An<> 

VALLEY  VIEW  NURSERY, 

_ _ Washington,  N.  J, 

1 0,000  STEEL  STRINGS. 


.  -r7.  ,.  .  - Silver  Finish.— 

per  dozen.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  ’  I  g  lc' 
D.  S.  PORTER ,  Fergusonville ,  N.  Y. 


SEED-TIME  AID  HARVEST. 
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Lang’s  Hand  Weeder. 


This  .illustration 
shows  the  latest  hand 
weeding  implement 
which  has  been  put 
upon  the  market  and 
one  which  should 
have  an  immense  sale 
among  all  who  till  the  soil.  The  inventor  is  a 
practical  seed  grower  and  the  tool  is  a  result 
of  practical  experiments  made  upon  the  farm 
and  garden.  The  most  important  feature 
about  the  tool  is  that  it  is  held  firmly  in 
the  hand  by  means  of  an  adjustable  strap 
or  belt  which  passes  around  the  fingers  so 
that  when  the  fingers  are  being  used  for 
pulling  weeds  the  tool  is  still  in  the  hand 
ready  for  use.  Another  important  feature 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  shaping  of  the  blade 
which  allows  a  drawing  cut  which  is  less 
fatiguing  than  a  side  cut.  Although  it  is 
very  strong  its  weight  is  but  three  ounces, 
and  while  it  is  perfectly  simple  it  shows 
that  every  point  has  been  thoroughly  stud¬ 
ied  to  make  it  perfect  in  every  particular. 
We  have  one  of  the  implements  in  our 
office  and  all  who  see  it  pronounce  it  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  invented. 


Successful  Cabbage  Culture. 


Mr.  Tillingkast:  I  have  been  a  long 
time  writing  you;  as  regards  your  P.  S. 
seeds,  they  recommend  themselves.  I  plant¬ 
ed  some  9^  acres  of  cabbage,  had  ten  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  seed  from  four  different 
places,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  La  Plume.  I  had  ±  lb.  of  Benson 
&  Maule’s  Philadelphia  Brunswick,  i  lb. 
of  Gregory’s,  £lb.  of  Henderson’s,  ±  lb  of 
“P.  S.”  so  as  to  determine  which  was  the 
best,  “P  S.”  was  the  best  on  our  soil, 
larger  and  better  heads,  a  week  later  in 
ripening,  remained  in  good  condition  for 
shipment  the  best  by  odds,  equal  to  Greg¬ 
ory’s  Deep  Head,  for  size  same  thing,  weigh¬ 
ing  18  to  25  pounds,  plenty  large. 

My  varietes  consisted  of  Early  Etampes, 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Ruskin's  Beauty,  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Early  Summer,  Bleichfield  Giant, 
Bottler’s  Brunswick,  Deep  Head,  Low’s 


Peerless,  Sure-Head,  Winningstadt.  1  gave 
all  the  same  treatment,  good  land,  used  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  wood  ashes,  crop  a  fine  one.  I 
planted  seeds  in  the  hill  on  five  acres  and 
set  plants  on  four  and  one-half  acres.  From 
the  planted  field  I  had  some  60,000  plants 
to  spare,  sold  them  for  fifty  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand,  letting  most  of  the  parties  do  their 
own  pulling  out  of  the  hills.  When  I  pull¬ 
ed  them  I  got  $1.00  per  thousand.  I  found 
by  my  test  of  different  kinds,  only  three 
varieties  which  I  shall  use  this  season.  For 
early,  Early  Etampes;  next  in  earliness, 
Low’s  Peerless;  standard,  Fottler’s  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Puget  Sound  seed. 

For  the  benefit  of  others,  I  will  say  Sure- 
Head  was  the  poorest  header  of  any. 
Bleichfield  Giant,  Berkshire  Beauty,  Excel¬ 
sior  Flat  Dutch  did  well.  I  commenced 
planting,  May  17,  Fottler’s  Brunswick;  (too 
early,  May  25,  early  enough;)  finished  May 
28;  used  in  the  hill  Buffalo  Super-phosphate, 
for  tobacco,  hops  and  cabbage;  I  used  for  top 
dressing  i  wood  ashes,  £  plaster  and  the 
balance  phosphate  just  after  the  plants 
were  out  of  the  ground.  Was  not  troubled 
with  the  black  beetle.  I  have  a  remedy  for 
them.  I  liked  Gregory’s  Deep  Head;  had 
i  acre  which  headed  well;  large  and  fine, 
could  not  see  any  difference  between  it  and 

your  Fottler’s  Drumhead.  Mr. - runs 

down  you  and  your  P.  S.  seed,  but  after 
harvesting  altered  his  “tune.”  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  plainly,  so  you  can  see  that  I  have 
been  at  work  for  P.  S.  seed  with  a  will.  As 
most  of  our^  growers  have  had  their  seeds 
for  years  of  other  parties,  it  makes  it  more 
difficult,  but  after  seeing  my  crop  and 
Webb’s  from  P.  S.  seed  they  say  they  shall 
try  P.  S.  seeds.  Yours  Truly, 

J.  P.  Hitchcock. 

Homer,  N.  T. 

MATTHEWS’  JSS. 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
ers  everywhere  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
implements  in  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations!  Inquire  for 
the  genuine  machines  which  are  made  only  by- 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.  9  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circulars,  giving  latest  prices  and  improvements. 


Man  and  Animals. 


Above  man  is  God,  below  him  animated 
nature;  and  he  can  rise  toward  tdie  One 
eternally,  or  sink  below  the  other,  as  he 
chooses.  If  lie  does  not  rise  above  his  an¬ 
imal  nature  he  is  a  man  only  in  form,  and 
he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  even  below  the 
filthiest  creatures. 

Animals  have  to  act  between  compar¬ 
atively  narrow  limits,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  go,  while  man  starts  as  a  blank  and 
is  to  rise  upwards,  but  he  may  degrade  him¬ 
self  downwards,  and  that  almost  without 
limit.  Man  is  man,  not  by  virtue  ol  having 
a  human  body,  but  by  acting  humanly. 

Animals  are  good  or  bad  by  nature;  man 
by  education. 


Appearances  may  deceive  a  while;  the 
shell  may  look  like  the  fruit,  but  when  it 

is  discovered  that  the  fruit  is  gone,  the 
empty  shell  will  be  crushed  and  scattered 
to  the  wind  in  contempt.  So  will  the  mat. 
fare  who  tries  to  appear  what  he  makes  m> 
effort  to  be. 


AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC  L AMI 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles 
desired  in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode 
or  dangerous  in  its  construction,  while  it  is  simple 
and  easy  to  manage  Its  light  is  generated  by  elec¬ 
tricity  at  small  expense.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand,  Globe,  Platf- 
na  Burner,  and  Double  lilectrle  Gener¬ 
ator;  with  full  instructions  for  putting  in 
operation.  Either  size  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  manufacturer. 

FREDERICK  LOWEI, 

Box  1322.  96  &  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Estimates  furnished  for  factory,  church, 
residence  and  municipal  lighting  at  lowest  cost,  and 
all  kinds  of  electrical  work  undertaken  by  contract. 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork. 

Any  lady  sending  14:  Vo.  slanaps  for  three 
months  subscription  to  the  Home  Guest,  our  Popular/fe\^ 
Literary  Magazine,  we  will  present  free  1  package beautiful 
assorted  Silk  Blocks  for  patchwork,  1  package  Embroidery 
Silk,  assorted  colors,  1  lovely  Pongee  Silk  Handkerchief,  V  * 
size  VO  x  VO,  and  1  Book  of  Fancy  Work,  new  stitches,  designs.  Ac. 
THE  H.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting — one  book  free. 

1-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


|  FREE  VALENTINE  PACKAGE. 

A  SlOO  CASH  OFFER 

OUE^JSIST  TO  .AT, Tit 

To  Introduce  our  goods  and  secure  future  trade,  we  will  send 
you  free  of  charge,  if  you  will  send  20c.  ir*  stain  pg  for  pottage,  | 
&c.,  6  pretty  V  alentine  Cards,  1  delicate  sentimental  Valen 
tine,  2  comic  Valentines,  a  beautiful  gilt-bound  floral  Auto-l 
graph  Album  illustrated  with  birds,  flowers,  ferns,  <fcc.,  a  copy  I 
of  our  Great  $100  Prize  Contest,  telling  how  you  can  geta  vaf-I 
uable  Cash  Prize  Free,  Agents*  New  Sample  Book  of  Cards,  Ac*  f 
Address  at  once  U*S,  Card  Works,  Centerbrook,  Ct. ! 


000 


IN  FARM  STOCK 
AND  MACHINERY 


TO  CLUB  RAISERS! 

For  particulars  send  2c.  stamp  to 

AZEsTIP  WEST, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FREE!  FREE!  SUdsSS? 

iVtatchc*.  Chains,  Rings,  and  lbO 
other  useful  articles  absolutely  Free ! 
t»0  Elegant  Cold  Leaf  Embossed 
and  Souvenir  Cards  with  your  name 
©  p,  —  Type,  10e.,  2  packs  and 

o  Elegant  I<  rench  Dolls  with  wardrobe  of  82  pieces,  20o 
8  packs  and  this  beautiful  Rolled  Gold  Ring,  80c.  Our 
stylesof  Imported,  Satin  Fringe  aud  Real  Silk  Florals 
are  uncqualed.  Full  Instructions  how  to  obtain  ail  the 
above  articles  free,  also  a  full  line  of  samples  free  with 
every  order.  Wc  want  Agents,  and  otter  Gold  to  those 

goods. 

TTI 11 V  r. ^  «» w  i  v  ,,v  evu.  j  »  w  m.  w  si  rc 

MANUFACTURING  WORKS,  WestHaven,  Conn. 


WHAT  A  DIME  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU! 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THI9 

PAPER  we  make  the  lullowing  special 
offer  to  send  onreceipt  often  cents. In 
money  or  postage  stumps,  our  latest  finely 
lithographed  book,  which  contains  actuarial 
calculations,  showing  Women’s  Chances  of 
Marriage  at  different  ages;  GOD’S  NAME 
in  forty-eight  different  languages  ;  How 
to  read,  write  aud  speak  correctly  the 
English  language,  without  the  aid  of  a 

-  Grammar ;  HYGIENIC  RULES;  * 

fcermon  to  young  men  by  America’s  most  noted  divine ;  Choice 
selections  of  poetry  ;  Album  verses  ;  What  Men  need  Wives 
for;  a  complete  compilation  of  laws  for  successfully  conducting 
mercantile  business;  Treatise  on  CONSUMPTION, Its  speedy 
and  effectual  cure  ;  INSOMNIA,  i.  ow  it  may  surely  be  over¬ 
come;  DIPHTHERIA,  itscaus.-,  effect  and  remedy  ;  Uules  for 
physical  care  of  Intunls  and  Children,  bv  a  prominent  Physician- 
HEAD-ACHES.  their  origin  and  eradication  ;  “Women  are 
v  hat  men  doth  make  them;”  Suggestions  to  Wives  ;  Tables  of 
the  revenues,  expenditure,  commerce,  popul  tion  and  area  of  the 
principal  nations.  In  fact,  it  Is  a  book  needed  by  every  one, 
appreciated  by  all,  and  It  is  only  sold  to  yon  at  ten  cents  so  that  It 
may  be  Introduced  In  your  vicinity,  and  thereby  secure  for  ns  » 
large  demand  from  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Address 
DUFFY  PUB.  CO.,  53 South  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


8EC0-T1ME  AM©  HABVEIT, 


Send  Stamps  for  our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogues.  They  contain 
full  and  accurate  Information  about 
all  the  Old  a  nd  New  Fndts.  Trees,  Itoses, 
etc.,  with  cultural  directions,  and  are 
the  most  complete  published.  No.  1, 
Fruits,  loc.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  15c. 
No.  3,  Small  Fruits.  No.  4,  AVholesale.  No.  5, 
Hoses,  free.  EL.  LW  ANGER  &  BARRY, 

JRt.  FI  ope  Nnrserie**. _ Rochester,  N.  V, 


^41 


SSWJ 

g^//sc 


Very  Profitable 
for  MARKET 
UM£  $  VALEO 
1  ^  FortheDesserL, 
CorJAMS&c. 
Descriptive  Cir- 
s|  calars avitkPrices 
y  of  Pl&uti.THtriied  hee 
by  its  OrifeinAtor 
CHUHCiUVlAN- 
BUIU/NGTG*S  r.JL 


FARM  ECONOMIST, 

Published  Twice  a  Month. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  High-Class  paper  at  the  lowest  rates.  Edited  by 
ft.  S.  Thompson.  aided  by  Waldo  F.  Brown,  J  >hn  M. 
Stahl.  W.  W.  Stevens  ana  others  of  the  most  able  ag¬ 
ricultural  writ  rs  in  the  United  States.  Send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  your  own  subscription  and  make  up  a 
club.  Sample  copies  free  Liberal  premiums  to 
canvassers.  FARM  ECONOMIST, 

10-3  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Only  Weekly  B  -  Pape r  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 

[Established  in  1861.1 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year— Weekly,  $2.00, 
(invariably  In  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  but 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by  ad 
vancing  progressive  i  leas  upon  Bee  Culture  It  It 
the  Rest  and  Most  Thoroughly  Practical 
Publication  on  Bees  and  IIohov  in  the  World,  and  all 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

It  is  edited  bv  Thomas  G  Newman,  whose  repute 
tion  is  world- wide  Send  or  a  Sample  Copy. 

9-4  Address,  THE  BEE  JOURNAL,  Chicago.  Ill. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  Slate  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Aire.. 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 
Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  wi) 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 


AND 


CESS!  ACEMTS  WANTED. 

CYCLOPEDIA  a.  v  m"™ 

1100  pages  and  over  2000  il¬ 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
40  Colleges  and  Specialists, 
FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE.  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  and 
BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEOICATiOd. 
I  can  convince  you  that  no  t'am- 
ii  ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Pupal*  le  men  wanted.  Address  the  pubbsher  at  once  fora 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business. 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St„  Phllad’a.  Pa. 


FARM 


BY  MAIL.  Straw  terry. 
Raspberry,  Asparagus  and 
new  varieties  of  Potatoes. 
•N,  Exeter,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS!! 

- 10  85. - 

50  Big  Bob's  and  50  James  Vick’s,  or  10O 
James  Vick's  free  bv  mail  for  $1.00. 

1-3*  T.  DURBIN,  Weedxport,  N.  Y. 

g»||jj  P  200,000  CHOJCE 

rUlt  ^MLiLi  Raspberry  Plants 

The  Gregg,  Imp.  Doolittle,  Ohio,  Souhegan  and 
Tyler,  five  of  the  best  Black  varieties  known  to  the 
Trade.  For  particulars  address, 

1-3*  A.  W.  VOGLESON,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 

1-5*  P.  SlITTO 


TREES,  TREES,  TREES, 

Immense  Stock. 

1,000,000  Russian  Mulberry;  500,000  Hardy  Catalpa, 
Russian  Apricot,  Dwarf  Juneberry  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  Forestand  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  A  PAPER  devoted  to 
fruit  growing  Free  for  one  year  to  those  who  buy 
$1  worth  of  trees.  100  Russian  Mulberry  for  $1. 
12  Concord  Grape.  $!.  4  Russian  Apricot,  $1.,  and 
122 other  $1  sets,  per  mail,  postpaid.  Forest  Trees 
for  Timber  Claims.  Send  at  once  for  a  Price  List. 

Address  CARPENTER  &  GAGE, 

1  -•  Rower,  Jefferson  Co.,  Neb. 


To  introduce  our  Catalogue  of  Sheet  Music,  Music 
Books,  and  Musical  Instruments  in  every  Family 
having  a  piano  or  organ,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
to  ’  ay  posrage  and  wrapping,  send  free  5  com¬ 
plete  pieces  of  the  very  latest  popular  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  full  size,  1  ^xl3  inches, 
printed  on  fine  heavy  music  paper.  The  above  would 
cost  $2.00  at  any  Music  Store. 


WILLIS  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
817  &  8 1 9  Broadway,  New  York. 


T  X  Hi  Xj  1 3XT  Gr  IOC  Si  *T  ?  IS 

‘PUGET  SOUND  CIBBI6E  SEED.' 

Crop  1885  and  1886.  Grown  on  Contract. 

Correspon  deuce  Solid  ted . 

A.  G.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Conner,  Skagit  Co.,  Wash.  Ter. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ,  by  lta  nsa 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kin«i  and  of  long  s  aiiding 
have  beencured.  Indeed,  sostroniristnyfaith  in  ltsefflcacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex¬ 
press  &  P.  O.  aduress.  DB.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St  N.  Y 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIH E CTO  11 Y, 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 

year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


BREEDING  CATTLE^ 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

>Grassfleld  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

~^i^er~mills~&~presses. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

R°b  t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

rrT^vyEKA~TNcui^ 

J.  L.  Campbell, _ West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-83 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  &  FLOWERS^ 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

fancy  fowls. 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS  &  B.  JAVAS. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3_85 

T77~~  fertilizers^-  ~ 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  7-82 

Geo.  T.  Bailey, _ LaPlume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa* 

FLORISTS*  SUPPLIES' 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

„  „  .  ,  CRAPE  VINES. 

M.  b.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N  Y 
J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Mai  vin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

f11*"0.  fertilizer  droppers. 

P .  F.  Randolph, _ Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS' 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  A  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

TT,  ,  H®I^VATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchmgs  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

NURSERY  STOCK! 

H.  S.  Anderson, _ Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

:  ~ NURSERY^ACENCy] 

'Chas.  N.  Elty ,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas.  Via  Galveston 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

LABELS  AND  STAKEST 

WOOD,— POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfield  Block  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  12-84 


PAPER  SEED-BACS. 

Clark  Bros,,  _ 29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F,  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F .  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  ~ 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

FLORIDA^  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang, _  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1835.— 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants 
New  Peaches.  “John  Haas”  f,n<i 
Ford’s  “hate  White.”  150,000 
Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE^ Pear  Trees 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Frutf 
and  Sma11  Fruit  Plants. 

OSAofToiSV Acr-e?  in  Nursery.^ 
brat^-l  a  8^S£lty'  Also  the 

o  j  raJ*fn  Amber  Wheat,  PURR. 

Send  fm- Price  List.  free.  Address 

PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  THAT  THR 

CANADA  ACUCC 

UNLEACHED  AoHto 

est  and  BEST  FERTILIZER  u‘„ne 

and  free  from  noxious  weeds  Sold  in  Carload  Lota 
Each  car  wni  contain  from  13  to  16  tons.  ImpSrt^by 

n  i  MONROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP.  * 
9-iypd  28  Arcade  Rlock,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Mount  Nurseries. 

new  FRUITS  smlu. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY 

Raspberries  &  Strawberries  in  quantity 

bend  postal  for  catalogue.  Mention  Se?d-Time and 
Harvest  and  address  S.  A .  HOSMEr” 

1  12  Clifton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.’  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

-at-te^ion  too.nT  verV 


PvfPf^od  to  furnish  at  Lower  ' RaU s  than  an  equally 
(rood  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 

bn°veo7n«  wantJ ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  ii 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Will.  F.  RISSRTT  &  SON, 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


•V  A  CHANCE  OF  A  LI  PET  1  ME  ! 


RIHIUIB 


NO  BLANKS!  NO  POSTPONEMENT  I  g 

Everyone  sure  to  get  a  Present ! 

QTT  A  YTlJtCfYJTTI  ADP  001*  J  ■  “There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  ■ 
OXlixlVjLjOi  JllxxXliJ-i  bail!  .  on  to  fortune.”  WILLIAM  was  right,  and  if  he  were  alive  to-  ^ 
day  would  undoubtedly  call  the  following  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE  OFFER  A  FLOOD  TIDE  FOR  YOU: 

T71/^vTr>  TTlTTjVI^Ar  /HTJ1  1VTrl''C!  we  will  enter  your  name  on  our  books  and  mail  you  regularly  ^3 
JD  Uli  J:  AX’  JL  X  1  O  the  POPULAR  FAMILY  JOURNAL  for  six  months,  ggg 

and  immediately  forward  you  a  Numbered  Receipt  for  the  same,  which  will  entitle  you  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing  presents.  Among  the  long  list  of  presents  are  the  following: 

ONE  GRAND  CAPITAL  PRIZE  OF  $5,000  IN  CASH. 

A  House  and  Lot  near  Boston  worth  $4,000. 

3  Elegant  Upright  Pianos,  $300  each 
5  Elegant  Cabinet  Ogans,  $100  eacli 
25  Sewing  Machines,  $30  each 


900 

500 

750 

800 

750 

600 


20Gents’  Gold  Watches,  $40  each  . . . 

30  Ladies’  Gold  Watches,  $25  each  . . 

20  Diamond  Rings,  at  ISO  each . 

600  Two-Dollar  Greenbacks .  1,000 

100  Waterbury  Watches,  $3.50  each .  350 

20  Gents’  Solid  Gold  Chains,  $20  each .  400  S 

10  Elegant  Boys’  Suits,  to  order,  $20  each  200  s 

10  Girls’  Outside  Garments,  $15  each .  150  = 

600  Solid  Gold  Rings,  $2  each . l,0C<r  « 

20  Ladies’  Gold  Neck  Chains,  $15  each....  300  1 
50  Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  $2  each . . .  .....  /00g 


5  Cash  Presents  of  $1,000  each . $5,000 

5  Cash  Presents  of  $500  each .  2,500 

lO  Cash  Presents  of  $200  each .  2,000 

lO  Cash  Presents  of  $100  each .  1,000 

10  Cash  Pesents  of  150  each .  500 

10  Silver  Tea  Sets,  at  |lOO  each .  1,000 

10  Sets  Parlor  Furniture,  at  $100  each  1,000 
500  Large  Photograph  Albums,  $2  each ....  1 ,000 

500  Pair  Roller  Skates,  $2  each . 1,000 

30  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Watches,  $25  each..  750 

10  Elegant  Bicycles,  $85  each .  820 

20  Ladies’  Gold  Bracelets,  $15  each .  300 

20  Gents’  Solid  Silver  Watches,  $15  each..  300 
30  Boys’  Silver  Watches,  $10  each .  300 

AND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-NINE  FIVE-DOLLAR  GREENBACK! 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  list  of  presents,  but  we  assure  you  that  all  will  be  useful 
and  valuable,  and  will  be  awarded  fairly  and  honorably. 

THE  POPULAR  FAMILY  JOURNAL  paper  for  the  Father,  the  Moth¬ 
er,  the  Boys  and  the  Girls — beautifully  illustrated  and  filled  with  choice  stories,  poetry, 
history,  interesting  and  instructive  items,  etc.  Its  regular  subscription  price  is  Fitty 
Cents  for  Six  Months  and  $1.00  for  Twelve  Months,  without  present  or  premium, 
but  that  we  may  secure  100,000  subscribers  at  once  we  make  make  the  following  offer: 

rv  K  tT1  AT  '"PC'  we  will  send  you  the  Popular  Family  Journal 

P  v  TV  CJ  i  IN  I  O  Six  months  and  One  Numbered  Receipt  good 

for  one  present.  For  $1.00  we  will  send  the  Journal  for  One  Year  and  Two  Num¬ 
bered  Receipts  good  for  Two  Presents. 

PRESENT  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE!  If  you  will  Cut  this  Adver- 

■  ■■■!■«■■ « ii.  i  ■■■!  *m  ii  ii  iijjim  i  ii  Hi  i  i  tisement  out  and  show  it 

to  your  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  and  get  6  to  subscribe  for  6  months  and  send 
$2.50  we  will  send  your  subscription  free  and  One  Numbered  Receipts  get  lO  to  sub-  u— m— 
scribe  and  we  will  send  you  the  Journal  one  year  and  Two  Numbered  Receipts  good  for  Two  Presents.  A  SB 
few  hours’  work  will  give  you  a  subscription  free  and  a  chance  to  win  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents,  e 

999  FIVE  DOLLAR  COLD  PIECES!  Special  Chance  for  Yon !  ■ 

As  this  offer  is  limited  to  May  fifteenth,  and  as  there  will  POSITIVELY  BE  NO  POSTPONEMENT  OF  =5 
THE  AWARD  OF  PRESENTS,  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  agents  at  work  at  once,  therefore  we  make  the  Bg 
following  special  offer  to  induce  immediate  replies :  * 

A  $5. 00  COLD  PIECE  Will  be  given  to  each  r  the  first  !W)9  persons  answering  this  advertisement. 

Some  one  must  be  first.  By  replying  immediately  yor  may  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  ONLY  FIFTY 
CENTS!  Think  of  the  chance  it  gives  you  to  get  at  once  a  flve-dollar  gold  piece,  a  six  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal,  and  to  share  In  the  grand  award  of  May  15th.  If  you  take  a  year’s  subscription  your 
Two  Receipts  might  both  be  among  the  first  999.  In  this  case  you  would  get  two  of  the  flve-dollar  gold 
pieces.  Send  postal  notes  when  you  can  get  them.  Stamps  will  be  taken  for  small  amounts.  Address 

THE  POPULAR  FAMILY  JOURNAL,  Augusta,  Maine. 

03J-  Remember,  yon  only  pay  the  regular  price  of  the  Journal,  and  the  presents  are  given  absolutely  fVee. 


Shall  the 
BIG  PRIZE! 

BE  YOURS? 


50  CENTS 

WILL  DO  IT! 


UlillillllllE!! 
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■1111% 


CA  Entirely  new,  1885  Chromo  Cards,  Embossed, 
&c.,  no  two  alike,  with  name  on,  10  cents. 
11-3  Address  Nassau  Card  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 

11-4 


Hidden  Name  Embossed  &  Chromo  Cards  &  a 
Golden  Gift,  10c.,  6  lots  50c.  O.  A.  BRAINERD. 

Higganum,  Ct. 


BI66EST  THING  OUT 


Illustrated  Book 

sent 

new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 

Pillow-Sham  Adjuster!! 

One  of  the  most  labor  saving  inventions  of  the  age 
Agents  a-  e  reaping  a  richharvv  st  For  t  it  culnrs  and 
Terms,  address  W.  YV.  JONES,  34  Carroll  -t , 
lOtf  RiiRalo,  N.Y. 


H 

3-Iyr 


AND 


PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cen¬ 
ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 

Send  60  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  SESim* 

PLANTERS.  All  sizes,  great  variety.  20,000,- 
OOO  Arbor  Vitae  Seedlings  at  50  cents  per  1000. 
Catalogues  FREE.  GEO.  PINNEY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


13  Fvcrblooming,  or  13  Hardy,  or  1# 
Climbing, or  7  Moss  Roses, all  distinct  sorts 
labeled,  by  mail  for  $i  Many  thousands 
of  Bedding  and  House  Plants  and  Bulbs. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JD.  It.  Woods  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful  secrets,  revelations  and 
discoveries  for  married  ot  single. 

_  , i  securing  health, wealth  and  happiness 

to  all.  This  naiiuoume  book  of  160  pages,  mailed  for  only 
10  cents  by  the  Union  Publishing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


2806 Lbs. Wg’t 

Of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  HOGS 

Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls.  , 

L.  B.  SILVER, Cleveland,  6J 


32 


SEED-TWf-  AIW  HARVEST. 


Raspberry  Plants. 

perS  prices  -^Gregg^  $?000,e$6 

&5S-'«  ’  ■??*Vheffan  per  ltj0u-  Tyler  per 

sSawbe^PI1,',  r 1CS  Per  ®6;  Per  50°0,  $25.  Also 
btrau bei ry  Planrs  reasonable  Address 

J.  K.  ENGLE,  Industry,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 


New  Market  Plum, 

SHIPPER'S  PRIDE.' 

Now  offered.  Send  for  description  and  testimo- 

Nia^a  eacran«P1TrT  Author^ties  of  it.  Also 

.  a  ^I^P6  Vines  and  50000  Ohio 

Cayuga^’w.  Y. 

PRIZE  ^ONTESTT 

Vote  of  the  Vegetables. 

Ballot  for  February. 

(nil  all  the  bla7ik8  and  return  to  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  by  February  20th.  Poll*  close  on  Feb 
r-uary  25  th.) 

Name. 

Post  Office. 

State.  * 

Date. 


CABBAGE. 

Best  Early 
Best  Medium 
Best  Late 

TOMATO. 

Best  Early  Market 
Best  for  Home  use 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Best  Early 
Best  Late 

PEAS. 

Best  Early  Market 
Best  Table  sort 


A  PRESENT  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  TO 

The  American  Garden. 


Best  Hot 


pepper. 


Best  Sweet 

POTATOES. 

Best  Early  Market 
Best  for  Table 


- Established  1872.- 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer. 

•  r^e.onjy  Popular  Journal  of  General  Horticulture* 
in  United  States. 

Monthly,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  From 
colored  plates  during  the  year.  Written  wholly  by 
practical  men  for  practical  people. 

For  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  liower  lovers,  ama- 
teurs,  mechanics,  farmers,  and  every  owner  of  a 
flower  pot  or  rod  of  ground. 

PRICE  $1.00  A  YEAR. 

postpaid,  to  every  subscriber  at 
$1.00  his  choice  of  one  of  the  following  lots! 

SEEDS. 

Carden  Seeds:  half-ounce  packet  of 
100  varieties  choice  flower  seeds:  $5.00  in 
single  packets.  \ 

Pansy ,  Perfection :  splendid,  large,  vigor- 
Oils.  /a  ,  ’ 

Single  Dahlias:  seeds  of  100  choice  v  re  ¬ 
ties.  *  ?«. 

Holyhock:  choice  double  mixed. 

Balsam ,  White  Perfection:  large,  pure 
white,  Camellia- formed,  good  for  pot 
culture. 

Everlasting  Flowers:  seeds  of  12  distinct 
sorts. 

Ornamental  Grasses:  seeds  of  12  best  va- 
neties. 

No.  8.  Pea,  Bliss's  Ever  Bearing:  1  packet:  new 
very  prolific,  excellent  quality. 

Pea,  Bliss's  Abundance:  1  packet;  new. 
early,  dwarf,  very  fine. 

Chou  de  Berghley:  1  packet;  new  vegetable 
here,  hardy. 

No.  11.  Onion  Giant  Zittau:  1  packet;  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  handsome,  enormous  size,  pleasant 
flavor. 

Water  Melon,  American  Champion:  1  nkt 
highly  recommended.  p 

No.  1  3.  Potato,  Dakota  Red:  1  tuber;  a  promising 
new  sort.  *  ® 

No.  13 A.  Marlboro  Raspberry:  1  strong  plant  of 
ibis  famous  new  sort;  from  the  origi¬ 
nator;  cost  $1.00  each. 

[For  10  subscriptions  we  will  give  25  plants-  for  80 
subscriptions,  100  plants.]  W 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 

No.  14.  Tritomci  Uvaria  (Red  Hot  Poker  Plante 
one  of  the  best  hardy  plants.  ' 

No.  15.  Calla  uEthiopica  (Lily  of  the  Nile) ;  a  strong 
root  of  this  stately  plant.  J  & 

No.  1 6.  Clematis  CHspi:  beautiful,  new,  flowers 
1  to  inches  across,  lavender  blue  and 
white,  delicious  perfume. 

Tig ridia  Grand! flora  (New  white  TigridiaV 
a  splendid  acquisition.  s 

%ly°fJhe  Fa^- 6  of  these  dainty  plants. 
No.  1  9 .  ^enmfiscoccinea  (Scarlet  Clematis) :  grows 
~  on  1  feet  in  one  sea«on,  coral  red  flcfwers. 

No.  20.  Choice  of  25  cents’  worth  of  seeds  from  the  * 
catalogue  ot  any  reliable  seedsman. 
SPECIAL.  Niagara  Grape:  We  will  give  1  strong 

aco  - 

(Lowest  retail  price,  $2.<>0  each.) 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher, 

New  York,  and  Greenfield,  Mass. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 
No.  5. 


No.  6. 
No.  7. 


No.  9. 
No.  10. 


No.  12. 


No.  17. 
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MONTH 

and  expenses  paid  any  active  person  to 
|  distribute  circulars  for  us  and  sell  our 
goods,  or  $30  a  month  and  expenses 
to  distribute  circulars  only.  No  capital 
required.  Salary  paid  monthly.  Expenses  in  advance.  Sample 
package  of  our  goods  and  full  particulars  FREE.  Send 
15  cts  for  postage  and  packing.  NO  POSTALS.  *Ve 
mean  what  we  say.  Address  UNION  SUPPLY  CO>> 
°42  W-  Fourth  Street.  Cincinnati*  Ohio* 


IMZHSTO 


Reading; 

System 

To  know  others’  secret  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wished  for,  you  need  wish  no  longer, 
as  we  now  introduc<  for  the  first  time  a  New, 
Simple,  yet  -JPerfeot  System  by  which  you 
can  almost  instant  y  tell  what  anv’  one  thinks 
without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  f<>r  50cents. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars.  FREE.  Address  James  Emmons  &  Co., 
Woods  rock,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JJIJDE 

FRUIT  CULTURE} 


ouquet  Collection  of 

EAUTIFUL  BERRIES 


For  1885  is  a  richly  illustrated 
and  elegantly  printed  book  of 
over  TO  pages,  with  illumi¬ 
nated  cover.  It  tells  how  to 
kgrow  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  gives 
honest  descriptions  and  fair 

nl(a  >T, . _  ,  0  prices  of  all  worthy  varieties, 

in  .v.  ,new’  Smvll  Fruits,  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  renresent- 
1“*.  ,  largest  and  best  stock  in  the  United  States  Contains 
“iiJn^ruft,otts  for.  Panting,  prunincr,  and  obtaining  'ruit 
trees  and  plants, and  is  replete  with  information  valuable  to  all 
interested  in  fruit-culture,  especially  beginn-  rs.  The  different 
grades  are  figured,  enabling  a  novice  to  determine  at  a  glance 
tte  size  to  order.  Price,  with  six  colored  plates,  10  cents: 
without  plates,  3  cents.  Price-lists  free. 


$8.50for$5.00-rSsLTc„d;;. 

berl,  best  early  and  late  red  Raspberries  ;  Souhcgan  and  Gregg 
best  early  and  late  black  Raspberries;  Early  Harvest  and 
Taylor,  best  early  and  late  Blackberries;  Old  Iron-Clad,  the 
best  early,  and  Parry,  best  of  all  strawberries.  Two  plants, 
Fay’s  Prolific,  best  of  all  currants,  worth  at  low  prices  of 
Guide.  US. 5'*.  Sent  by  mail  for  $5.00,  by  express  for  $4. 50, 
cr  half  the  number  of  each  variety  by  mail  for  $3.00.  Novel iy 
Collection,  consisting  of  the  best  new  small  Fruits:  No.  I, 
value  118.°°,  bv  mail  for  $10.00;  No.  2,  value  $10.0  \  by  mail 
for  $5.0<*.  Full  description  of  all  mallei  free.  A  beautiful 
picture  in  oil  colors,  9x12  inches,  worth  the  cost  of  the  entire 
collection,  mailed  free  to  each  buver  of  any  of  the  above  col- 
lections  I  ship  to  all  partsofthe  country,  North,  South,  Fast 
and  west,  by  mait  and  express,  with  perfect  safety.  Black 
Raspberries  and  Peach  Trees  specialties. 


To  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


BURPEE’S 


AR E  W A RR A N T F D 

FIRST-CLASS  In  every 
ASPECT.  FL^V  EQUAL  I 


It*—  „ —  —  -i  —  hhi  tMi  'W  ANNUAL  FOR  Iftncwiil  be  senlFREE  I 

J*4,}3  a  Handsome  Book  of  1 20  naires.  hundreds  of  lWntifni  f  V-  1  toa11  who  write  for  it 

tellsaU  about  the  best  Farm  and l“afden  Se^s7i£clucHnw  W  Colored  Plates,  and 

,0°*p”’tll,°  jflLiAI!kgg_BURPEE  &CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.’ 


“PLANET  JR  »  — hcTrsme*’ h o EflRD 

leisouie  and  expensive  two-horse  tools.  The  “  PLANET 

engravings  Free  to  ail  . ,  ,uitj  pages  and  lorty 

J”  r  xee  to  ail.  Correspondence  solicited 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  C0,c,?«\7,FsAEcsTTUREp5ftalD2|LVnS,i29P 


tested  before  sending  out;  j 

give  them  a  trial,  (knowing  by  experience  that Mev^en  and  i“duce  thousands  of  new  customers  t» 

by  mail  on  receipt  of  On!  ^ollar.  amount  mfo  CDCniAl P  mTnn m.  J&J 8ind>  FRISK, 

.SreCIALJNTBODUCTIQH  BOX  OF  SEEDS 

Karliest  Cuooaire,  a  perfect  wonder  in  earliness,  in  “F1?!?®8.  asJ°d°w? :  Johnson  &  Stokes^ 

den  Heart  Celery, 
immense  size;  New 

Bean,  Cardinal  Tomato,  all  remarkable  new"  VadcUes  YaUon.B Hapwived  Valentine: 

Carrot,  New  Karly  Paris  lleauty  Radish  t«».  WMfTci  1. *?* on’  Improved  Long:  Orange 
Cucumber,  Improved  Hanson  Le“ uc«^friV*C^l*d Summer  Radish,  Green  Pr-olltic 
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“They’re  Good  Fellows,  Only  They 
Drink 

BY  NAT  ZYKES. 


Upon  the  dark  sea  of  intemperance 
How  many  sad  wrecks  wre  deplore 
Of  barks  that  from  Energy’s  harbor 
The  hopes  of  futurity  bore; 

How  many  a  shallop  of  promise 
Has  gone  to  that  terrible  brink, 

How  often  we  hear  the  expression — 

“They’re  good  fellows,  only  they  drink.” 

I  know  a  young  man — perhaps  you  do — 

A  young  man  of  family  and  pride; 

Who,  now  and  then,  loses  his  balance, 

And  leans  to  the  staggery  side. 

Society  knows  his  offenses, 

But  at  them  benignantly  winks, 

And  says,  in  a  whisper  of  pity, 

“He's  a  good  fellow’,  only  he  drinks.” 

Of  course  she  will  have  to  renounce  him, 
Her  duty  is  pointed,  though  sad — 

But  then  she  will  always  feel  sorry 
To  see  him  go  on  “to  the  bad;” 

She  always  will  mourn  for  his  downfall, 

As  lower  and  lower  he  sinks, 

And  say  with  expressive  emotion, 

“He’s  a  good  fellow,  only  he  drinks.” 

Just  glance  at  the  topers  around  you 
And  see  if  you  cannot  descry 
Among  them  a  few  who  were  moulded 
For  something  more  noble  and  high. 

Go  speak  to  your  neighbors  about  them, 
They'll  tell  you  at  once  what  they  think— 
“We’re  sorry  for  Joe  and  for  Henry, 
They’re  good  fellows,  only  they  drink.” 


Alas,  for  our  best  and  our  bravest  ! 

The  snare  of  the  tempter  is  wide, 

And  many  will  fall  who  were  gifted 
By  nature  to  govern  and  guide. 

The  agents  of  Darkness  are  near  us, 

With  hearts  that  are  blacker  than  ink, 
Forever  enticing  and  luring 
Our  “good  fellows”  downward  with  drink. 

Then  let  me  ijnplore  you,  my  brothers, 

To  take  a  more  resolute  stand ; 

‘Tis  time  we  were  striving  in  earnest 
To  banish  this  curse  from  our  land. 

O  let  us  be  bold  in  this  warfare, 

Nor  from  our  great  principles  shrink, 

Till  Rum  is  forever  abolished, 

And  none  of  our  “good  fellows”  drink. 

—  Tunkliannock  Republican.. 


THE  DONATION  PARTY. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Two  years  have  passed  away,  and  changes 
have  come  to  some  of  the  characters  of  our 
drama.  Mrs.  Grey  has  been  laid  quietly  to 
rest  in  the  old  church-yard,  and  her  gentle 
daughter  left  to  mourn  a  mother  so  fondly 
loved  and  so  kindly  cherished.  Just  before 
her  death  she  laid  her  hands  in  blessing  on 
the  loved  heads  of  her  dear  Annie  and  the 
one  who  had  chosen  her  for  his  own,  and 
prayed  that  Heaven’s  protecting  care  should 
ever  guard  and  guide  her  loved  ones,  and  at 
last  that  they  might  meet  her  in  that  bright¬ 
er  and  better  land. 

According  to  the  request  of  Mrs.  Grey 
they  were  married  but  a  few  weeks  after 


the  sad  event  of  her  death,  and  remained 
in  the  only  home  Annie  had  ever  known. 
Time  rolled  on,  and  she  became  cheerful, 
and  almost  happy  agrin,  in  the  love  ana 
-care  of  her  devoted  husband. 

He  was  now  having  a  large  practice  in 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  a  casual 
observer  there  seemed  naught  to  prevent  his 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  talented,  enterprising, 
and  of  a  genial  disposition  which  won  for 
.  him  many  friends,  and  always  insured  him 
a  warm  welcome  in  society.  Alas,  that 
this  should  prove  so  disastrous. 

So  Fred  was  prosperous,  and  Annie,  in 
his  prosperity  and  love  was  happy,  for  a 
time.  But  of  late  there  had  been  a  shadow 
on  her  brow,  oftentimes  an  anxious  look  in 
her  deep  blue  eyes.  Shall  we  look  in  upon 
her,  as  she  sits  in  her  neat  little  sitting-room, 
to-night?  The  time  is  midnight,  she  is  alone, 
looking  very  sad  and  thoughtful.  Ah,  she 
is  a  watcher,  nervous  and  anxious.  How 
.many  many  times  she  has  opened  the  door 
and  peered  out  into  the  darkness,  and  then 
sat  down  again  in  her  lonely  room  to  listen 
and  wait.  With  each  passing  moment  her 
anxiety  increases,  until  she  exclaims  aloud: 
*‘Oh,  Fred,  my  husband.  Where  can  he 
stay?  Why  does  he  leave  me  night  after 
night  to  wait,  watch  and  weep  alone? 
But  one  year  has  passed  since  he,  with  this 
hand  of  mine  in  his,  promised  to  love,  cher¬ 
ish,  and  protect  me.  But  oh,  how  changed. 
Instead  of  returning  to  me  at  twilight,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do,  it  is  now  often  after  the 
midnight  hour,  and  then,  oh,  Heavens!  can 
it  be?  But  what  else  can  mean  the  fumes 
of  liquor  which  he  so  vainly  tries  to  hide.” 

At  this  point  the  door  opens,  and  Fred 
enters.  His  face  is  flushed  and  his  man¬ 
ner  somewhat  brusque  and  excited,  yet  he 
tries  to  appear  calm  and  natural,  and  as  his 
wife  arises  to  meet  him,  he  smiles,  and 
kisses  her,  as  he  remarks,  “Up  still,  my 
dear,  when  I  have  assured  you  so  many 
times  I  would  not  take  it  unkindly  if  you 
did  not  wait  for  me.” 

Annie  silently  drew  his  arm  within  her 
own  and  led  him  to  an  easy  chair,  and 
seating  herself  beside  him,  looked  into  his 
bright,  unusually  bright,  dark  eyes,  sadly 
and  earnestly.  At  length  she  said,  “Fred  I 


could  not  sleep,  I  am  feeling  so  sad.  To¬ 
night  you  know  is  the  anniversary  of  our 
wedding,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
changes  since  then.” 

“Why,”  answered  Fred  carelessly,  “I 
know  of  nothing  that  my  dear  little  wife 
need  to  grieve  herself  to  death  about.” 

“Oh,  Fred,”  she  said,  “the  sad  change 
which  grieves  me  so  much,  is  the  one  which 
has  come  over  you,  my  husband.  Why  do 
you  so  often  leave  me  alone?  Have  I  lost  all 
power  to  attract  ?  Has  home  no  longer  any 
charms  for  you?  Oh,  Fred,  I  fear  some 
evil  is  drawing  near.  My  mind  goes  back 
to  that  fatal  night,  when  I  saw  you  yield  to 
the  temptress  and  raise  the  wine-cup  to 
your  lips.  Oh!  my  loved,  my  precious  hus¬ 
band,  pause,  and  consider  whither  your 
steps  are  tending.  Oh,  for  the  sake  of  your 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  you  prom¬ 
ised  to  cherish,  do  not  pursue  the  path  of 
vice,  and  leave  her  heart  to  break;  do  not 
let  poverty,  destruction  and  woe  be  our 
portion.” 

“Hush,  Annie,  you’re  imaginative.  You 
have  no  reason  to  rear  for  me,  1  can  control 
my  appetite,  I’m  in  no  danger  I  assure  you. 
But,  by  the  way  Annie,  Kate  Miller  and 
Frank  Jones  are  married.  Frank  was  out 
to  the  club  to-night,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  I  must  go  over  to  Miller's  with  him. 

I  tell  you,  Annie,  Frank  is  a  lucky  dog. 
Kate  Miller  is  as  sparkling  a  woman  as 
there  is  in  this  town,  and  she  will  make  a 
wife  that  a  man  should  be  proud  of.  Old 
Miller  is  going  to  move  out,  aud  Frank  and 
Kate  are  going  to  keep  the  house.  By 
George!  but  she  will  make  a  splendid  land¬ 
lady.” 

“Yes  Fred,”  earnestly  replied  Annie,  her 
heart  sinking  at  thought  of  the  new  tempta¬ 
tions  that  would  probably  ensnare  her  hus¬ 
band,  “but  how  many  homes  will  her 
brilliancy  shroud  in  gloom,  and  eventually 
bring  sorrow  upon  her  own  head.  Oh!  my 
husband,  and  bitter  tears  rolled  down  her 
lovely  face.  “I  beg  of  you  to  hear  to  me, 
and  shun  those  who  seek  your  ruin.” 

Fred’s  arms  were  about  her  slender  form, 
and  as  he  fondly  kissed  away  her  tears, 
and  gently  smoothed  the  soft  braids  of  her 
glossy  brown  hair  he  tried  to  sooth  her  by 
saying,  “There,  there,  pet,  you’re  nervous, 


let  us  retire,  and  you'll  sleep  away  your 
fears.  Trust  me  to  take  care  of  myself,” 
and  with  more  loving  words  and  caresses 
he  led ilie  way  to  their  sleeping  apartment, 
where  he  was  soon  in  a  sound,  deep  slumber. 
But  poor  Annie,  her  heart  was  so  heavy 
with  its  load  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  that 
the  “gentle  restorer”  failed  to  visit  her 
until  nearly  morning,  and  then  her  sleep 
was  not  all  undisturbed,  vague  images  of 
want  and  care,  and  undefined  forms  of  woe 
haunted  her  excited  brain,  and  she  awoke 
pale  and  unrefreshed  at  early  dawn.  And 
this  was  only  the  beginning. 


Chapter  IV. 

I  hope  our  readers  have  not  forgotten 
our  old  friend  Aunt  Eunice.  The  past  two 
years  have  left  their  footprints  very  lightly 
on  her  brow.  There  may  be  one  more  little 
furrow  marked  there,  not  by  sorrow  though, 
for  more  has  been  her  portion;  ptrchance 
tardiness,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  good 
Deacon  Brown,  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  However  that  may  be,  kind  Aunt 
Eunice  has  gone  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way,  doing  harm  to  none  and  good  to 
very  many,  and  cheerfully  and  patiently, 
biding  her  time.  This  cold  moonlight  win¬ 
ter  evening  she  is  arrayed  in  her  very  best 
gown,  with  bran  new  collar  and  apron  put 
on  in  her  very  best  style,  h<  r  glossy  black 
hair,  that  has  scarcely  a  sprinkling  of  gray, 
done  up  in  a  knot  behind,  for  Aunt  Eunice 
ignores  false  braids  and  frizzes,  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  high-topped,  tortoise  shell 
comb.  Her  room  is  as  neat  and  tidy  as 
her  own  good  self,  and  she  sits  in  her  little 
rocking  chair  by  her  warm  fire,  her  bright 
knitting  needles  merrily  clicking  to  the 
motions  of  her  nimble  fingers,  with  now  a 
smile  of  quiet  satisfaciion  on  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  she  holds  up  to  her  view  the 
warm  wollen  sock  that  is  rapidly  growing 
larger  and  longer,  and  then  a  look  of  nerv¬ 
ous  expectation  as  she  glances  toward  the 
door,  and  assumes  a  listening  attitude. 
Ere  long  a  manly  tread  is  heard,  and  a  hasty 
loud  knock  is  given.  The  agitated  lady 
hastily  arises,  throws  her  knitting  on  the 
table,  smoothes  down  her  apron  and  her 
hair,  and  nimbly  steps  to  the  door  and 


admits  Deacon  Brown.  “Wy,  good  evenin’* 
Deacon,  walk  in,  take  a  seat,  rather  coolish 
out  this  evenin’  aint  it?  though  I’m  as. 
warm  as  wool,  but  I  noticed  as  I  went  to* 
the  winder  jest  now,  the  stars  winkled  and. 
twinkled  like  everything.  Purty  well,. 
Deacon?” 

“Well  yes,  hem,  I’m  well.  Yes,  ’tis  ruther 
cool,  though  I  seen  there  was  considerable* 
many  folks  out  sleigli-ridin' — hem.” 

“Well  now,”  replied  Aunt  Eunice,  “it  is  a. 
beautiful  night  for  sleigh-ridin’,  I  alius  du 
enjoy  sleigh-ridin’  when  there’s  a  sleigh  fulE 
of  young  folks;  though  I  dunno  tu  but  its. 
more  pleasanter  to  ride  tu  by  tu,  they  dm 
make  such  harnsome  cutters  now-a-days* 
and  then  I  du  so  like  the  salubrious  music 
of  them  peeper  bells,”  and  Aunt  Eunice 
looked  at  the  deacon  with  one  of  her  most 
winning  glances,  which  was  unfortunately 
lost,?  for  he  was  looking  steadily  into  the 
fire,  and  only  quietly  remarked:  “Well,  yes*, 
ahem — yes,”  Miss  Price, — ahem;  after  which* 
there  was  a  long  pause,  during  whiph  Aunt 
Eunice  knit  vigorously,  and  once  or  twice 
the  deacon  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  and 
ahemmed.  At  length  the  nervous  lady- 
broke  out  with  “Well  Deacon,  what’s  the 
news?”  “Well,  I  dont  know,  had  yot& 
heard  of  the  weddin’?” 

“Why  no,”  replied  Aunt  Eunice,  looking; 
excited,  “what  weddin’?” 

“Why  Frank  Jones,  and  Kate  Miller  the^ 
landlord’s  darter,  a  pretty  even  match* 
ahem. 

“Yes,  I  dunno  but  its  a  good  match 
enough,”  said  Aunt  Eunice,  very  delib¬ 
erately,  for  her,  and  laying  down  her  knit¬ 
ting,  “yes,  a  good  match.  I  never  expec¬ 
ted  that  hifalutin  Kao-.  Mi’ler  to  make  out. 
much,  and  if  she  did  marry  Deacon  Jones’s 
son,  hi-  drinks,  and  I  know  it,”  to  which 
the  deacon  responded:  “Yes,  ahem — yes*, 
its  a  pity,  ahem.” 

“Yes,  so  ’tis,  but  I  don’t  pity  her  nor  her 
folks  much  if  he  does  turn  out  bad,  for  any- 
bodjr  that  sells  death  and  damnation, 
(excuse  me  Deacon,”  and  her  cheeks  red¬ 
dened,  and  her  little  black  eyes  snapped, 
as  she  caught  up  her  work  and  knit  furious¬ 
ly,)  “ort  to  hev  their  share,”  and  then  calm¬ 
ing  down  to  a  milder  look  and  tone,  she 
said:  “But  I’ll  tell  you  who  I  du  pity  and 
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that’s  she  that  was  Annie  Grey.  Fred 
Smith  used  to  be  a  nice  feller,  but  he  drinks 
crful  hard  now,  and  its  a  killin’  his  poor 
wife  and  himself  tu,  and  Deacon,”  solemnly 
raising  her  forefinger,  “they  du  say  that  he 
took  his  fust  glass  to  the  donation,  tu  years 
ago.  I  knew  some  evil  would  come  on  it.” 

Somehow,  during  the  conversation,  the 
fidgety  little  rocking  chair  in  which  Aunt 
Eunice  was  sitting  had  found  itself  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  big  arm  chair  which 
so  comfortably  held  the  deacon. 

“Ices,”  said  he,-  “yes,  pity,  ahem!  a  great 
pity,  ’  and  then  he  crossed  one  knee  over 
the  other  and  moving  his  foot  uneasily  and 
then  putting  that  foot  down  again  anc 
crossing  the  other  knee  over,  he  ahemmed 
once  or  twice,  and  then  turning  square 
around  he  looked  Aunt  Eunince  courageous¬ 
ly  in  the  face  and  said  abruptly:  “Miss  Price, 
you  know  its  been  nigh  on  to  four  years 
now  siiice,  ahem,  since  the  Lord,  ahem,  seen 
fit  to  take  away  my  companion.  She  was  a 
good  woman,  ahem,  Susan  was,  I  sot  great 
store  by  her,  ahem,  but,  wall,  Miss  Price, 
the  old  house  is  big  and  lonesome,  ahem, 
things  needs  fixin’  up  some,  ahem,  I  don’t 
know  how  to  paper  and  paint,  and  replen¬ 
ish  &c.,  all  alone.  I  aint  got  nobody  to 
take  no  interest  in  it.  Miss  Price,  you’re 
just  to  my  notion,  ahem,  dear  Eunice  ahem, 
ahem-m  would  you  mind  a  tryin’  me?  I’ll 
do  the  best  I  can  to  make  you  comfortable.” 
The  prim  old  lady  had  during  this  long 
speech,  sat  looking  demurety  into  the  fire, 
but  with  a  very  loving  glance  from  her 
bright  black  eyes,  as  she  now  turned  them 
upon  the  deacon,  she  answered. 

“I’ve  always  respected  you,  Deacon,  and 
I  don’t  care  if  I  do.”  and  then — Well,  we 
w.on’t  intrude  longer,  but  will  drop  the 
curtain  on  the  happy  pair,  and  leave  them 
to  themselves. 

( To  be  continued.) 


One  Way  to  Get  Rich. 


Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  grow  rich. 
It  is  only  to  trust  nobody,  to  befriend  none, 
to  get  everything  and  save  all  you  can  get; 
to  stint  ourselves  and  everybody  belonging 
to  us;  to  be  the  friend  of  no  man  and  have 
no  man  for  your  friend;  to  heap  interest 


upon  interest,  cent  upon  cent;  to  be  mean, 
miserable,  and  despised  for  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  riches  will  come  as  sure 
as  disease  and  disappointment.  And  when 
pretty  nearly  enough  wealth  is  collected  by 
a  disregard  of  all  the  charities  of  the 
human  heart,  and  at  the  expense  of  every 
enjoyment  save  that  of  wallowing  in  filthy 
meanness,  death  comes  to  finish  the  work; 
the  body  is  buried  in  a  hole,  the  heirg 
dance  over  it,  and  the  spirit  goes  where? 

— Selected. 


Musing  on  Skates. 


Thus  we  go: 

To  and  fro, 

Up  and  down. 

Round  and  round, 

In  and  out, 

All  about, 

Seeking  health, 

Or  for  wealth. 

Such  is  life, 

Constant  strife 
For  some  place, 

Where  we  may 
Skate  alway, 

And  ne’er  fall, 

Or — or — s-p-r-a-w-1 ! 

*  *  *  # 

Oh  how  fiat ! 

Where’s  our  hat  ? 

Modest  Muse. 

Coreopsis  and  Gallardia. 

BY  S.  C.  W. 


For  the  bouquet  for  general  purposes  I 
know  of  no  two  annuals  more  showy  or 
beautiful  than  the  Coreopsis  and  Gallardia, 
and  the  fact  of  their  not  being  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  flower  garden  renders  them 
much  more  desirable.  Both  are  as  easily 
grown  as  the  old  fashioned  Marigold. 
They  should  be  planted  in  the  border  as  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  warm,  in  rows  or 
massed  together,  as  single  specimens  of 
such  plants  are  by  no  means  rttractive.  A 
fine  Balsam  shows  to  best  advantage  stand¬ 
ing  above  or  apart  from  others  of  its  kind; 
)ut  plants  of  a  somewhat  straggling  growth 
look  best  in  rows  or  massed  together. 
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THE  SKATER. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


How  dear  to  my  spirits  is  rink  roller  skating, 

As  dressed  in  my  best  from  my  top  to  my  toe; 
With  the  boys  and  the  girls,  men,  women  and  chil- 
d  ren, 

Away  to  the  skating  rink  gaily  I  go. 

Oh,  who  can  define  it,  the  pleasure  that’s  in  it, 

As  I  wobble  so  queerly,  now  fast  and  now  slow; 
Now  gliding  and  rolling,  now  blundering  and  tum¬ 
bling; 

Oh,  its  fun,  jolly  fun,  and  it  pleases  me  so. 

This  rink  roller  skating,  this  roller  rink  skating. 

This  roll  rinker  skating,  it  pleases  me  so. 

How  often  at  eve,  when  with  cap  and  “new-market,” 
And  bright  frenchy  shoes  I  am  ready  to  start. 
Somebody  says  something  in  disapprobation 
To  wrinkle  my  brow  and  sadden  my  heart. 

And  I  read  in  the  papers  such  sharp  'words  of  warn¬ 
ing. 

All  the  M.  D’s  and  clergy  comdemn  it,  I  know; 

But  this  is  no  matter,  I  care  not  a  farthing, — 

This  rolling  rink  skating  bewilders  me  so, 

This  skating  rink  roller,  this  rolling  rink  skater. 

This  skate  rolling  rinker,  it  crazes  me  so. 

Then  tell  me  no  more  of  the  terrible  dangers, 

Of  the  backs  and  the  heads  that  are  broken,  and  all 
Of  the  dreadful  mishaps,  I'll  surely  keep  rolling. 
And  if  1  eau’t  stand,  why  I  ll  — — strike  where  I 
fall. 

If  I  break  into  pieces,  just  pick  them  up  tenderly, 
Carry  them  out  and  deposit  them  low. 

Then  keep  right  on  skating,  you  soon  will  come 
after; 

This  rink  roller  skating  it  tumbles  you  so. 

This  roll  skating  rinker,  this  rolling  skate  rinker, 
This  skater  rink  rolling,  it  ’‘bum pies”  you  so. 


Starting;  Asparagus  Beds. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


It  will  take  at  least  two  year’s  time  to 
start  an  asparagus  bed  from  the  seed;  that 
is,  to  get  it  into  good  bearing  condition. 
When  no  previous  preparation  has  been 
made,  it  is  best  to  get  plants  for  the  new 
bed  so  that  a  return  may  be  realized  from 
it  the  second  year.  But  if  one  has  taken 
the  forethought  to  have  the  seeds  sown  a 
year  before  the  plants  are  wanted,  there 
need  be  no  period  of  waiting.  The  plants 
should  be  at  least  one  year  old  before  trans¬ 
planting.  These  will  be  very  small,  and 
for  that  reason,  many  prefer  to  keep  them 
in  the  seed  bed  until  two  years  old. 

Nearly  all  seedsmen  keep  these  plants  in 
trade,  at  such  reasonable  prices  that  no  one 
need  deny  himself  a  year  on  account  of  the 
cost.  However,  if  the  gardener  wishes  to 
grow  his  own  plants,  of  a  particular  vari¬ 
ety,  let  him  get  a  package  of  seed — an 
ounce  will  sow  a  good  long  row — and  drill 
them  in  on  a  rich,  deep  soil  that  has  been 
made  as  fine  and  mellow  as  time  and  rake- 
teeth  will  make  it,  To  be  sure  you  can 


start  the  plants  on  poor  soil,  and  bring 
them  into  good  condition  after  transplant¬ 
ing  into  a  rich  well-worked  bed;  but  I  find 
that  it  pays  to  use  them  well  from  the 
start.  The  plants  will  be  all  the  larger  and 
better  to  start  into  bearing  -with,  and  that 
means  a  better  crop  the  second  year  after 
transplanting.  An  asparagus  bed  once  well 
established  will  last  for  many  years.  So  we 
should  not  be  stingy  when  we  come  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  plant  bed  proper.  Trenches  should 
be  dug  about  eighteen  inches  deep  where 
the  rows  are  to  be  located.  In  the  bottoms 
of  the  beds  scatter  a  layer  of  old  bones, 
scraps  of  leather,  chunks  of  lime,  etc.,  that 
will  serve  as  a  permanent  and  lasting,  ma¬ 
nure.  Then  fill  in  to  the  surface  with  a 
compost  of  earth  and  well-rotted  manure 
from  the  barnyard. 

Set  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
clear,  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  crowns 
will  be  about  three  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Spread  the  roots  well  in  setting, 
instead  of  huddling  down  in  a  heap,  as 
many  do  when  setting  strawberry  plants  in 
a  hurry.  Water  for  the  first  few  days  if 
the  weather  is  dry. 

Salt  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  the  asparagus 
bed,  although  it  is  a  poison  to  most  plants 
when  administered  in  any  quantity.  It  not 
only  makes  the  plants  thrive,  but  serves  to 
keep  back  the  weeds. 

In  removing  the  weeds,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  young  shoots.  Hand 
work  is  best  in  the  asparagus  bed. 

Where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  a 
small  crop  may  be  grown  the  second  year 
after  transplanting;  but  it  will  be  better 
for  the  plants  not  to  cut  very  heavy  even 
the  second  year.  The  shoots  should  be 
about  six  inches  in  height  when  cut,  at 
which  time  the  heads  will  be  close  and 
firm.  Cut  them  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  sloping  cut. 

After  the  season  is  over,  allow  the  tops  to 
grow  and  bear  flowers  and  seeds.  When 
ripe,  cut  these  close  to  the  ground  and  let 
them  lie;  cover  a  few  inches  deep  with 
coarse  manure  in  autumn. 

Try  to  appear  what  you  are  and  what 

you  can  afford  to  be,  and  try  to  be  as  you 
would  like  to  appear. 


SEED-TIME  AU©  HABVEST. 


BLESS  THE  CHILDREN, 

BY  MR8.  M.  S,  SMITH 


about  ceased  to  be,  and  the  warm  ones  oJf 


Oh!  the  little  people  all  around  the  world, 

Oh!  the  pretty  tresses  by  the  breezes  curled. 

Wee  heads  brown  and  golden,  braids  of  ebon  hue. 
Eyes  that  greet  th*  sunlight,  gray,  and  black,  aud 
blue. 

Oh!  the  little  fingers  busy  everywhere. 

Mixing  with  their  pleasures  bits  of  childish  care, 
With  the  constant  tapping  of  the  dainty  shoe, 

Or  the  feet  that  patter,  browned  by  sun  and  dew. 

Busy,  busy  children.  Active  little  brains 
Gathered  ’neath  the  roof-tree  or  wandering  in  the 
lanes. 

Buds  of  hope  and  promise  scattered  everywhere  — 
Mother,  friend  and  teacher,  they  art*  worth  your 
care. 

**0w  s'viftb’  leaye  us;  boys  are  growing  fast; 
Childhood’s  days  are  fleeting,  girlhood  soon  is  past 
Ihese  must  do  your  thinking  in  the  days  to  come, 
Acting  for  you,  speaking,  when  your  lips  are  dumb. 

Precious  little  children  scattered  everywhere. 
Whooping  on  the  greensward,  playing  on  the  stair 
Little  hearts  are  tender,  trusting,  warm  and  true 
When  you  chance  to  meet  them,  give  a  smile  or  two. 

Bless  the  darling  children,  how  they  stretch  and 
grow, 

Storing  bits  of  wisdom  as  they  laughing  go. 

Living,  thinking,  acting,  chasing  phantoms  new, 
While  we  teach  them  lessons,  we  are  learning  too. 

Bless  the  precious  children,  be  they  brown  or  fair 
Bless  the  tiny  pink  feet,  whether  shod  or  bare; 

Palace- bred  or  lowly,  each  child  his  mission  given 
Needs  your  help  to  fill  it  and  make  him  fit  for 
heaven. 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  Rutland. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Number  Three. 

Although  March  was,  as  it  is  now,  a 
somewhat  blustering  month,  and  not  vJry 
conducive  to  merry-making,  the  people 
found  some  way  to  amuse  themselves;  and 
even  the  season  of  Lent,  which,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  last  article,  was  generally  and 
rigidly  kept,  the  pent-up  love  for  some  kind 
of  festivity  must  have  a  vent  somewhere, 
so  the  people  peered  all  through  the  month’s 
calendar  and  hit  on  Mid- Lent  Sunday,  and 
which  has  also  been  styled  Mothering  Sun¬ 
day,  Refreshment  Sunday  and  Rose  Sun¬ 
day.  It|occurs  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent.  As  it  usually  occured  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  the  cold  days  of  winter  had 


spring  had  beg^in  to  make  their  appearance,, 
the  young  people  were  wont  to  symbolize 
this  matter  in  some  way,  and  they  could 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  rig  up  a 
figure  of  straw  which  they  called  Death,, 
and  which  they  carried  around  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  signify  that  winter  was  dead.  But 
some  of  the  rural  population  did  not  under¬ 
stand  its  signification,  and  being  somewhat 
superstitious,  feared  that  the  figure  was 
ominous  and  would  bring  what  it  was  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  for  trifling  with  so  solemn 
a  subject.  So  the  carriers  were  given  mon¬ 
ey  to  take  the  “rnawkin” —  possibly  they 
meant  mocking — creature  away. 

This  was  not  the  only  figure  carried 
about  in  procession,  for  there  were  two 
others:  one,  emblematical  of  Winter,  and 
the  other  of  Spring.  The  former  represent¬ 
ed  an  old  man  shivering  in  a  cave  hung 
with  icicles;  while  the  latter  appeared  as  a 
gay  and  joyous  maiden  with  a  wreath  on 
her  head,  another  in  one  hand,  and  in  her 
other  hand  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  spring 
flowers,  and  these  with  garlands  hung  all 
about  her,  gave  her  quite  a  spring-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  After  these  figures  had  been 
shown  enough,  a  mimic  fight  took  place 
between  them,  and  of  course  Winter  became 
the  victim.  The  old  fellow  was  dead,  and 
fearing  he  might  revive  if  buried  in  the 
earth,  the  boys  thought  that  the  best  and 
final  way  to  get  rid  of  him  was  to  give  him. 
a  taste  of  cremation,  which  they  did  in  the 
following  manner. 

He  was  bound  to  a  large  wheel,,  set  on 
ire  and  then  set  rolling  down  the  high, 
looking  like  some  flying  meteor  that  was 
exploding  and  sending  sparks  and  fire  in 
all  directions,  until  it  was  knocked  to  pieces 
b>  being  dashed  against  some  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  All  his  happy  days,  the  joys 
and  blessings  he  had  brought,  the  fine  festi¬ 
vals  of  a  religious  and  secular  character 
forgotten— just  like  casting  some  friend 
aside  when  you  have  no  further  use  for 
him.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  my  friend; 
but  it  is  a  heartless  way.  Let  us  greet  the 
new  friends,  yet  not  ignore  the  old  onas. 

Customs  give  names  to  holidays,  and  as 
servants  and  apprentices  were  accustomed 
to  carry  cakes,,  eatables,  trinkets  or  soaw 


little  gift  to  their  mothers  on  this  day  to 
receive  from  her,  in  return,  a  frunn  nty,  or 
to  receive  her  blessing;  hence,  the  action 
was  called,  “going  a  mothering”  while  the 
day  itself,  was  styled  “Mothering  Sunday.” 
Going  a  mothering  is  said  to  come  from  the 
the  custom  of  going  to  the  mother  church 
on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  to  make  offerings  at 
the  high  altar.  These  offerings  are  now 
made  at  Easter. 

We  have  stated  that  the  day  has  also  for 
its  name  Refreshment  Sunday  doubtless 
because  the  gospel  for  that  day  treats  of 
our  Saviour’s  miraculously  feeding  five 
thousand;  or  else  from  the  first  lesson  in 
the  morning  which  gives  us  the  story  of 
Joseph  entertaining  his  brethren. 

An  authority  tells  us  that  Rose  Sunday 
was  a  name  given  it  because  on  that  day 
the  Pope  carried  a  golden  rose  in  his  hand, 
which  he  exhibited  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Mass. 

Before  leaving  these-  customs  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  one  which,  though 
not  pertaining  to  England  and  its  rural 
populations,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  re¬ 
cording  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  preceding  ones. 

On  Mid-Lent  Sunday  at  Seville,  there  is 
■a  usage,  evidently  the  remains  of  an  old 
custom.  Children  of  all  ranks,  poor  and 
gentle,  appear  in  the  streets  fantastically 
dressed,  somewhat  like  English  chimney¬ 
sweepers  on  May-Day,  with  caps  of  gilt  and 
colored  paper,  and  coats  made  of  the 
crusade  bulls  of  the  preceding  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  day  they  make  an  incessant 
din  with  drums  and  rattles,  and  cry:  ‘Saw 
down  the  old  woman !’  At  midnight, 
parties  of  the  commonalty  parade  the 
streets,  knock  at  every  door,  repeat  the 
same  cries,  and  conclude  by  sawing  in  two 
ithe  figure  of  an  old  woman  representing 
JLent.  This  division  is  emblematical  of 
Mid-Lent.” 

“Care  Sunday  is  the  fifth  Sunday  from 
Shrove  Tuesday,  consequently"  it  is  the  next 
Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  and  second 
before  Easter,”  so  the  old  almanacs  tell  us, 
and  the  people  were  wont  to  say  on  this 
day, 

“Care  Sunday:  care  away, 

Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  day,” 


as  though  they  were  growing  a  little  weary 
of  Lent.  There  have  been  many  and  diverse 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word 
used  in  this  sense.  The  Catholic  church 
call  it  Passion  Sunday,  as  relating  to  the 
care  and  suffering  of  the  Redeemer.  But  as 
it  is  also  called  Carle  Sunday  and  Carling 
Sunday,  it  is  probably  derived  from  that. 
Now  the  presents  at  fairs  are  called  in 
England,  cartings,  and  as  on  this  day, 
“peas,  after  being  steeped  a  night  in  water, 
are  fried  with  butter,  given  away  and 
eaten  at  a  kind  of  entertainment,”  what  less 
probable  that  the  word  carling  might  have 
been  called  carlen  until  finally  shortened 
into  Carle.  It  is  also  said  that  Carle  in 
former  days  meant  a  working  man,  and  as 
these  working  men  received  the  present, 
and  the  entertainment  was  for  their  benefit, 
could  not  this  have  been  a  Sunday  for  the 
Carle,  and  to  save  breath,  people  clipped 
the  word  into  “care,”  and  so  the  word  has 
come  down  to  us  ?  The  custom  of  steeping 
peas,  parching  and  eating  them  on  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  arose  from  the  idea 
of  the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn 
and  rubbing  them  in  their  hands. 

The  custom  of  Wetting  the  Block  is  a 
peculiar  one,  and  one  well  worth  quoting 
here.  “The  first  Monday  in  March  being 
the  time  when  shoemakers  in  the  country 
cease  working  by  candle-light,  it  used  to  be 
customary  for  them  to  meet  together  in  the 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  “wetting  the 
block.”  On  these  occasions  the  master 
either  provided  a  supper  for  his  men,  or 
made  them  a  present  of  money  or  drink; 
the  rest  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
subscriptions  among  themselves,  and  some¬ 
times  by  donations  from  customers.  After 
the  supper  was  ended,  the  block  candle¬ 
stick  was  placed  in  the  midst;  the  shop 
candle  was  lighted,  and  all  the  glasses 
being  filled,  the  oldest  hand  in  the  shop 
poured  the  contents  of  his  glass  over  the 
candle  to  extinguish  it;  the  rest  then  drank 
the  contents  of  theirs,  standing,  and  gave 
three  cheers.  The  meeting  was  usually 
kept  up  to  a  late  hour.  What  this  signified 
I  cannot  say,  but  such  meetings  usually 
ended  in  a  drunken  row,  and,  seems  to  me, 
the  conclusion  may  have  meant  that  the 
block-heads  of  tipplers  needed  wetting. 
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SEEB-TSME  AUB  HABVEST. 


Among  the  old,  odd  and  ridiculous  cus¬ 
toms  of  Cornwall  was  one  called  The  Tink- 
eler  s  (tinkers)  shop,  and  being  of  a  rough 
and  boisterous  nature,  it  was  a  game  en¬ 
acted  only  by  the  men  who  were  tinkers, 
and  for  the  occasion  such  names  as  Old 
Vulcan,  Save-all,  Tear’em,  AU-my-men, 
Mend-all,  &c.,  were  bestowed  on  them  hy 
the  most  humorous  of  the  company,  who 
was  selected  as  the  master.  The  properties 
employed  in  this  game  were  a  large  iron 
pot.  filled  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  wa- 
tei ;  a  mop  for  the  left  hand  of  the  master, 
and  a  small  stick  for  his  right;  short  sticks 
for  the  right  hand  of  all  his  comrades. 
After  the  men  had  received  their  names 
the  ceremonies  began,  and  those  ceremo¬ 
nies  will  now  be  described  in  the  words  of 
one  who  well  remembers  them.  “The 
master  cries  out— as  soon  as  all  have  knelt 
down  in  a  circle  around  the  iron  vessel — 
‘Every  one  (that  is,  all  together,  or  one  and 
all.  as  the  Cornish  say;  and  I.’  Then  all 
hammer  away  with  their  sticks  as  fast  as 
they  can,  some  of  them  with  absurd  grim 
aces.  Suddenly  the  master  will,  perhaps, 
cry  out,  ‘All-my-men  and  I.’  Upon  this, 
all  cease  working,  except  the  individual 
called  ‘All-my-men;’  and  if  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  delinquent  fails,  he  is  treated  with  a 
salute  from  the  mop,  well-dipped  in  the 
black  liquid;  this  never  fails  to  afford  great 
merriment  to  the  spectators,  and  if  the 
master  is  ‘well  up  to  the  sport’  he  contrives 
that  none  of  his  comrades  shall  escape  un 
marked:  for  he  changes  rapidly  from  All 
my-men  to  Old  Vulcan  and  I,  and  so  on 
and  sometimes  name  two  or  three  together, 
that  little  chance  of  escaping  with  a  clean 
face  is  left.” 

The  Corn  Market  was  a  game  something 
like  the  former,  as  there  was  a  master  of 
the  revels  and  the  men  assumed  odd  titles, 
as  for  instance,  the  master’s  assistant  was 
called  “spy  the  market  ;  the  other  players, 
such  as  certain  prices,  viz.:  Two-pence, 
Four-pence,  Six-pence,  &c.  The  clown 
character  received  the  cognomen  of  “Old 
Penglaze,”  and  it  was  his  pride  to  procure 
the  most  ludicrous  costume  possible;  his 
face  was  blackened,  and  he  had  a  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  part  of  a  horse’s  hide  thrown 
around  it  for  a  hobby  horse.  He  took  up 


his  position  with  his  back  to  the  market. 

The  fun  consisted  in  the  master  calling 
his  assistant  to  spy-the-market,  which  he 
did  by  calling  on  some  one  of  the  company 
and  addressed  him  by  the  name  conferred 
on  him.  J’he  person  was  obliged  to  answer 
to  his  title  as  soon  as  he  was  summoned; 
but  if  he  lorgot  bis  price  or  made  any  mis¬ 
take,  he  was  obliged  to  be  sealed,  and  as 
this  sealing  can  better  be  described  by  one 
who  participated  in  the  game,  than  by 
one  at  second  hand,  I  must  let  the  printer 
use  quotation  marks  once  more. 

“The  master  goes  to  the  person  who  has 
forfeited,  and  takes  up  his  foot,  saying: 
‘Here  is  my  seal.  Where  is  old  Penglaze's 
seal  r’  and  then  gives  a  blow  on  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  Old  Penglaze  then  comes  in 
on  his  horse,  with  his  feet  tripping  on  the 
floor,  saying:  ‘Here  I  comes,  neither  riding 
nor  afoot:’  the  horse  winces  and  capers  so 
that  the  old  gentleman  can  hardly  keep  his 
seat.  When  he  arrives  at  the  market,  he 
cries  out:  ‘What  work  is  there  for  me  to 
do?'  The  master  holds  up  the  foot  of  the 
culprit  and  says:  ‘Here.  Penglaze,  is  a  fine 
shoeing  match  for  you?'  Penglaze  dis¬ 
mounts:  ‘I  think  it’s  a  fine  colt,  indeed.’ 
He  then  begins  to  work  by  pulling  the  shoe 
off  the  unfortunate  “colt,”  saying:  ‘My 
reward  is  a  full  gallon  of  moonlight,  besides 
all  other  customs  for  shoeing  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.’  He  then  gives  one  or  two  hard  blows 
on  the  shoeless  foot,  which  makes  its  pro¬ 
prietor  tingle,  and  remounts  his  horse, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  restive,  and  poor 
Penglaze  is  so  tossed  up  and  down  that  he 
has  much  difficulty  to  get  to  his  old  place 
without  a  tumble.  The  play  is  resumed 
until  Penglaze’s  seal  is  again  required,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  there  is  a 
set  dance.” 


Novelties  in  Vegetables. 


In  addition  to  the  list  of  Novelties  given 
in  these  pages  last  month,  we  now  take 
pleasure  in  describing  a  few  others  which 
seems  to  embody  more  than  usual  merit ,  and 
would  bespeak  for  them  a  trial  by  all  who 
like  to  see  improved  varieties  developed: 

This  season  for  the  first  time  is  offered 
a  new  early  summer  radish,  the  Chart iet\ 
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which  unlike  most  others  is  of  American 
origin.  This  radish  possessing  so  many 
fine  qualities  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
favorite  when  its  merits  are  once  known. 
It  is  an  early  summer  variety;  in  color  a 
deep  pink  or  crimson  above  and  gradually 
blends  into  a  pure  waxy  white  to  its  roots, 
making  it  very  attractive  in  appearance. 
In  quality  it  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed, 
being  very  tender  and  remaining  so  for  a 
longer  period  than  most  other  summer 
radishes  after  attaining  its  growth.  It  is 
specially  adapted  to  Market  Gardeners  use. 
Its  fine  shape  and  appearance,  combined 
with  excellent  quality  makes  ic  very  salable. 
When  forced  under  glass  ic  inquires  to  be 
sown  thinner  than  most  other  sorts,  there¬ 
fore  yielding  less  radishes  to  a  given  surface, 
but  of  larger  size,  and  alwajs  commanding 
a  better  price. 


NEW  CH  ARTIER  RADISH. 

In  Dwarf  or  Bush  Beans,  several  impor¬ 
tant  novelties  are  found  in  the  catalogues. 
The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  new  French  sort 
first  offered  to  the  American  Trade  by 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  New  Yo  k.  It  is  quite 
distinct  both  in  seed  and  hahit  of  growth 
from  all  others.  It  U  very  dwarf  and 

■compact,  most  delicate  flavor,  verv  early, 
and  enormously  productive.  Well  adapted 
to  forcing  under  glass,  or  for  first  out  door 
planting. 


NEW  GOLDEN  HEART  LETTUCE. 


The  Golden  Heart  Lettuce,  produces  heads 
of  very  large  size,  fine  and  solid,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
does  not  wilt  under  severe  hear,  and  for 
summer  use  is  superior  to  all  other  varieties 
of  cabbage  lettuce. 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA  BUSH  BEAN. 


No  new  Water  Melon  which 
has  been  introduced  for 
years  has  made  so  great  a 
stir  in  the  great  melon  grow¬ 
ing  district  ashas  the  Kolb's 
Gem,  or  American  Champion 
as  it  has  been  called  by  some. 

It  originated  with  Major  R. 

F.  Kolb,  of  Eufaula,  Ala., 
and  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  popular  Scaly 
Bark  and  Rattlesnake.  It 
has  a  very  tough  rind,  and 
carries  in  good  condition  for 
very  long  distances  without 
breakage.  Its  shape  is  well 
shown  in  our  illustration. 

They  grow  uniformly  round, 
of  about  equal  diameter  each 
way.  It  has  narrow,  light- 
green,  mottled  stripes.  The 
flesh  is  of  bright  red  and  of 
good  flavor. 

Probably  no  W ater  Melon  which  has  been 
Introduced  previous  to  this  year  has  made 
a  better  record  than  the  Mammoth  Iron- 
dad,  which  grows  to  an  immense  size  and 
is  noted  for  its  long  keeping  qualities. 


KOLB’S  GEM  WATER  MELON. 


Some  Seasonable  Hints. 

BY  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS. 


More  than  usual  attention  seems  of  late 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of 
that  grand  vegetable  the  Lima  Bean. 
Dreer's  Improved  has  had  a  long  run  having 
monopolized  the  field  for  several  years. 
Bliss's  Extra  Early  Lima  was  the  first  to 
compete  with  Dreer’s;  Bliss’s  is  thismer, 
flatter  and  earlier  than  Dreer’s.  The  Chal¬ 
lenger  next  claims  attention,  being  truly  a 
pedigree  Bean,  having  been  kept  strictly 
pure  in  one  family  for  three  generations, 
being  constantly  improved  by  saving  seed 
from  the  strongest  vines  that  had  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  beans  in  the  pod.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  will  yield  more  shelled 
beans  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other 
Lima.  Our  friend  Frank  S.  Platt  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  for  many  years  paid 
special  attention  to  the  culture  of  Lima 
Beans,  annually  growing  a  large  acreage 
of  them  for  the  trade.  He  1ms  recently 
offered  a  choice  selection  of  his  own  which 
he  styles  the  King  of  the  Limas.  It  is  fig¬ 
ured  and  described  on  another  page  of! 
this  issue.  I 


SEED  PURCHASING  A  MATTER  OF  CONFI¬ 
DENCE. 

It  is  entirely  so!  The  man  who  buys  dry* 
goods  or  groceries,  corn  or  cotton,  can,  to- 
a  very  considerable  extent,  judge  of  th<* 
quality  and  value  of  the  article.  This  is, 
not  the  case  with  seeds,  Simply  because 
a  dealer  says  a  certain  Cabbage  Seed  he 
holds  in  his  hand  is  Large  Flat  Dutch,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  so.  He  may  have 
been  deceived  himself.  No  one  can  tell  til) 
valuable  time  and  labor  has  been  expended1 
on  the  crop.  No  other  commodity  but 
Drugs  is  so  entirely  a  matter  of  confidence. 
It  behooves  every  one  to  get  their  supplies 
from  dealers  of  recognized  repute,  men 
who  have  a  reputation  at  stake.  Cheapness 
at  once  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  doubt  both  as; 
to  vitality  and  quality .  Good  seeds  have  a 
value— they  cannot  be  cheap  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  rathe? 
inelegant  tho’  expressive  phrase,  cheap, 
and  nasty  f  applies  to  Seeds  more  than  t€i> 
other  commodity. 


SEED-TIME  AIW  HABVEST. 
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EXTRAVAGANT  ADVERTISING. 

Is  it  not  time  to  discountenance  the  utter 
•disregard  of  facts  so  palpably  apparent  in 
the  advertisements  of  many  sensational 
•seedsmen?  Distant  readers  of  their  publi¬ 
cations  of  course  do  not  know  truth  from 
falsehood;  but  those  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  statements  set  forth  by 
many  of  these  parties  are  disgusted  with 
their  outrageous  misrepresentations  of  bus¬ 
iness  facilities.  Every  ounce  of  stock  they 
term  a  hundred  weight,  and  every  square 
'inch  of  shop  space  they  term  a  yard.  Ex¬ 
travagant  wood-cuts  of  warehouses,  offices, 
work-rooms  crowded  with  operatives, 
farms,  &c.,  are  brought  forward  in  Cata¬ 
logues  to  add  to  the  deception  and  as  rein¬ 
forcements  to  their  flimsy  statements,  till 
the  whole  business  is  regarded  by  the  fair 
dealing  trade  as  a  worn  out  joke.  Really 
we  do  not  know  uf  any  business  that  is  so 
outrageously  misrepresented  as  the  seed 
business. 

wait  ! 

Wait  a  little  longer,  is  a  safe  maxim  to 
guide  amateur  gardeners  in  sowing  seed  in 
the  early  Spring.  The  seedsman  is  often 
Mamed  for  selling  unvital  seed  when  the 
fault  has  been  the  u previousness”  of  the 
planter.  The  grave  uncertainties  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  germination  of  seeds  at  all  seasons 
3tre  many  fold  greater  in  the  fickle  Spring¬ 
time  when  transitions  of  heat  and  cold, 
lieavy  rains  and  sweeping  winds  are  only 
seasonable  and  in  order.  A  delay  of  a  week 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure;  do  not  risk  your  time  and 
labor  by  hasty  seeding,  or  if  you  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  sow  at  an  unseasonable  period,  do  not 
Marne  the  seedsman  for  selling  seeds  that 
will  not  giow. 

insecticides. 

To  meet  the  increasing  depredations  of 
insects  upon  vegetable  life,  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles.  viz.,  Arsenic,  Petroleum  and  Pyreth- 
rum . 

The  first,  in  the  form  of  Paris  Green,  or 
Ivondon  Purple,  acts  as  a  direct  poison  to 
leaf- biting  insects,  which  eat  vegetable 
tissue.  These  arsenical  preparations  are  of 
little  value  to  destroy  juice-sucking  inseets. 

The  second  and  third- named  articles, 


though  less  efficient  than  arsenic,  have  the 
best  results  in  the  destruction  of  juice¬ 
sucking  insects  which  do  not  bite  into  the 
leaf  but  puncture  into  the  cuticle.  An  ex¬ 
ternal  application  of  poison  does  not  reach 
these  pests,  so  we  are  forced  to  suffocate 
them  or  injure  them  by  corrosive  action. 

In  the  powder,  Paris  Green  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  300  parts  of  plaster,  starch  or  flour, 
and  in  solution,  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of 
water.  Kerosene  is  often  effectively  ap¬ 
plied  mixed  with  two  parts  of  milk.  Another 
good  application  is,  Kerosene  8  parts,  soft- 
soap  1  part,  water  8  parts.  The  two  latter 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  Kero¬ 
sene  added  when  the  emulsion  is  removed 
away  from  fire.  To  this  add  20  parts  of 
water  and  apply  with  a  fine  syringe. 

Pyrethrum  is  a  preparation  of  the  flower 
heads  of  a  well-known  plant.  It  may  be 
applied  as  a  powder,  or  in  solution. 
parasitic  fungi. 

Each  year  we  have  brought  to  our  notice, 
either  by  personal  observation  or  complaint 
of  others,  the  ravage  s  of  new  pests  on  old 
plants,  and  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  with  a  corresponding  inability  to 
check  their  extension.  Cercainl}  we  must 
have  more  experts  in  vegetable  pathology, 
not  office  observers,  confining  themselves  to 
specimens  sent  them,  but  thorongh  men 
active  in  the  field.  Of  late  years  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  protecting  and 
extending  human  life,  and  in  the  study  of 
the  diseases  of  animds.  The  disease  of  veg¬ 
etable  life  would  seem  equally  important, 
as  many  disturbances  to  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  may  be  outgrowt  s  of  vegetable  fungi. 

To  illustrate  the  almost  illimitable  exten¬ 
sion  of  vegetable  fungi,  we  will  cite  the 
case  of  mildew  on  Turnip  leaves,  when 
under  one  observation  the  barrel-shaped 
spores  or  conidiaof  this  fungus  were  so 
numerous  that  more  than  10,000  were  es¬ 
timated  to  be  on  every  square  inch  of  leaf 
surface,  and  that  every  Turnip  leaf  carried 
on  its  two  surfaces  a  million  or  more  of 
these  reproductive  bodies. 

adulteration. 

The  papers  of  the  day  are  now  discussing 
investigations  and  developments  respecting 
adulteration  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  but  the 
frauds  cannot  exceed  in  extent  those  prac- 


ticed  in  some  quarters  by  the  Seed  trade. 
So  great  was  the  adulteration  of  Seed  in 
England  that  Parliment  passed  an  Act  a 
few  years  ago  fixi  nsr  heavy  penalties  for 
such  frauds,  but  they  still  continue  and  are 
common  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

The  least  objectionable  fraud  is  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  cheapening  prices  by  mixing  into 
new  crops  a  proportion  of  old  seeds  heated 
till  all  vitality  is  destroyed — such  mixed 
stock  will  vegetate  only  to  the  extent  of  40 
per  cent,  often  much  less 
The  vitality  or  germinating  power  of 
seeds  is  not,  however,  the  most  important 
question  to  the  gardener,  for  if  seeds  fail  to 
sprout,  the  cost  is  the  principal  loss.  The 
quality  of  the  Vegetables  seeds  may  produce, 
is  the  all  important  question,  and  that  can 
only  be  determined,  when,  perhaps,  it  is  too 
late  in  the  season  to  remedy  an  imposition. 

Better  every  grain  be  dead  than  hybrid¬ 
ized  or  mongrel.  The  critical  gardener 
considers  well  before  he  makes  his  pur¬ 
chases,  and  to  the  experienced  planter  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  suspicious  as  “cheap  seeds.” 

Squashes  for  Stock  Feed. 

BY  C.  F.  CALKINS. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  farmers  and 
dairymen  do  not  raise  squashes  to  feed  their 
cows  during  the  fall,  and  for  fattening  their 
cattle  and  hogs;  there  is  no  doubt  but  an 
acre  of  the  right  variety  of  squashes  will 
yield  more  food  than  the  same  ground  plant¬ 
ed  to  corn,  and  then  the  seeds  if  properly 
taken  care  of  will  bring  more  money  than 
a  crop  of  corn  from  the  same  land.  Having 
made  the  raising  of  squashes  a  specialty  for 
the  past  few  years  and  thoroughly  testing 
their  value  for  feeding  to  the  different 
animals  usually  kept  on  a  farm,  such  as 
cows,  horses,  hogs,  &c.,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  squashes 
for  food  is  equal  to  any  grain  crop  grown 
for  the  purpose,  aside  from  seed  which  will 
pay  a  good  return. 

I  raised,  the  past  season,  on  land  in  or¬ 
dinary  condition,  eight  tons  of  Marblehead 
squashes  to  the  acre.  The  ground  was  well 
fitted  and  planted  with  care,  cultivated  and 
hoed  once.  The  yield  of  seed  to  the  acre 


was  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds.. 
The  number  of  squashes  to  the  acre  was 
twenty- three  hundred.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  I  prefer  the  Marblehead  for  feeding. 
The  shell  is  n  >t  so  hard  as  the  Hubbard 
and  not  as  liable  to  cause  sore  mouths  in 
the  stock. 

If  farmers  who  raise  pumpkins  to  feed 
their  stock  would  give  squashes  a  trial,  I 
think  they  would  not  care  to  bother  with 
pumpkins  afterwards.  In  evaporating 
pumpkins  it  takes  about  twenty  pounds  to 
make  one  when  dried ;  squash  will  make  one 
pound  when  dried  from  about  seven  pounds 
of  green.  This  test  I  think  shows  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  the  two  vegetables. 

Three  Ways  to  Raise  Cabbage 

Seed. 

BY  A.  G.  TILLINGHAST. 


One  way,  in  common  use,  by  which 
cheapness  may  be  produced  is  to  cut  off 
and  use  or  sell  the  heads,  ’then  store  away 
the  stumps  in  pits  or  in  the  cellar  till 
spring,  when  they  are  set  out  and  seed 
grown  from  them.  If  careful  selections  are 
made  before  separated  from  the  heads,  pure 
seed,  true  to  name,  may  be  grown  in  this 
way.  But  “stump  seed”  can  never  be  first 
class  for  the  .reason  that  the  stump  is  apt 
to  rot  more  or  less  in  its  heart,  which  so* 
weakens  the  plant  or  stock  that  it  loses  vi¬ 
tality.  The  seed  bearing  branches  break 
down  where  they  join  the  stump,  and  the 
result  is  that  much  of  the  seed  ripens  or 
dries  before  it  has  fulljr  matured,  and  much 
of  it  is  small,,  shriveled  seeds.  It  may  ger¬ 
minate  and  prove  true  to  name  but  lacks 
vitality,  is  dwarfed,  and  much  of  it  will 
fail  to  make  hard  h^ads. 

Another  way  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
American  Cabbage  Seed  is  grown  is  even 
worse.  Cabbages  are  set  out  very  late,  so 
that  the  close  of  the  season  finds  them  only 
small,  immature  heads.  These  are  kept 
over  winter,  and  in  spring  throw  up  strong 
shoots  and  make  a  good  crop  of  seed.  The* 
seed  may  be  plump,  well  matured  and  full 
of  vitality,  but  it  can  not  be  so  sure  to  head 
or  true  to  name  as  if  it  had  been  grown 
from  selected,  hard,  mature  heads  As 
they  have  not  vet  made  their  growth,  no* 


good  selection  can  be  mad^,  The  grower 
must  rely  upon  the  purity  of  the  stock  seed 
he  has  used.  As  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  any  stock  seed  so  pure, 
that  there  will  not  be  more  or  less  plants  in 
a  thousand  that  are  “off  shape,”  or  that 
never  would  make  a  solid  head;  and  as 
these  can  not  be  culled  out,  the  result  is, 
all  such  poor,  worthless  stocks  bloom  and 
not  only  produce  inferior  seed,  but  fertilize 
the  surrounding  cabbages,  thus  damaging 
materially  the  whole  crop.  No  seedsman 
would  think  for  an  instant  of  using  seed 
grown  in  this  manner  for  stock  seed.  For 
stock  seed,  all  seed  growers  agree,  that 
none  but  seed  grown  from  carefully  select¬ 
ed  heads,  that  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape  and  maturity, 
should  be  used.  Thereby  all  admit  that 
seeds  not  grown  from  such  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  is  inferior.  If  such  seed  is  not  fit  for 
the  seed  grower,  I  ask  is  it  tit  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  who  often  gets  as  much  for 
his  crop  per  acre  as  does  the  seed  grower? 

The  third  and  best  way  to  growr  seeds  is 
the  one  by  which  the  stock  seeds  are  grown. 
The  cabbages  are  put  out  early  enough  for 
them  to  fully  mature,  and  only  the  best 
specimens  are  selected  for  seed.  These  per¬ 
fect  heads  are  carefully  kept  from  freezing 
or  rotting  during  winter.  In  the  spring  they 
are  set  out  head  and  all.  A  slit  is  cut  in 
the  top  of  each  head  to  let  the  main  central 
shoot  come  out  uninjured.  This  strong 
main  shoot  (which  is  lost  when  stump  seed 
is  grown)  grows  up  and  branches  out  like 
a  small  tree,  bearing  a  good  yield  of  heavy 
seeds  which  fully  mature  and  ripen  perfect¬ 
ly,  large  and  plump.  There  is  no  rot  or 
decay  about  the  stump  to  weaken  the  vital¬ 
ity  or  to  ripen  prematurely,  and  as  all  in 
the  field  are  selected  perfect  heads  the  seed 
will  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  In  short, 
the  whole  crop  will  be  stock  seed,  and  is  as 

much  superior  to  seed  grown  by  any  other 
method,  for  the  use  of  market  or  family 
gardeners,  as  stock  seed  is  superior  to  the 
general  crop  for  the  use  of  seedsmen. 

Readers,  if  I  have  not  made  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  using  of  hard  perfect,  whole 
heads  for  growing  Cabbage  Seeds,  please 
tell  me  where  I  am  in  error.  The  above  is 
theory,  but  practice  has  convinced  me  that 
I  am  right,  and  I  shall  hereafter  grow  only 
by  the  best  way. 


Strawberries  Again. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 

Why  is  it  so  many  farmers  consider  the 
culture  of  straw berrries  difficult  while 
others  ignore  them  altogether?  Certainly 
they  are  as  easily  raised  as  many,  and  I 
might  say  any,  of  the  small  fruits,  and  are 
in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most  luscious 
and  healthy  of  all  the  early  varieties,  beside 
having  the  advantage  of  appearing  when 
we  who  cannot  buy  the  tropical  offerings, 
tired  of  our  canned  and  preserved  delica¬ 
cies,  are  longing  for  something  fresh,  tart 
and  juicy,  to  tone  up  and  sharpen  our 
appetites.  How  delightfully  cooling  to 
the  thirsty  palate  is  a  dish  of  this  fragrant 
fruit.  Even  in  mid-winter  to  think  of  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  smack  his  lips  and 
cry,  oh  ! 

In  a  wild  state  they  grow  and  ripen  from 
the  high  latitude  of  the  North,  to  the  low¬ 
lands  of  the  South,  and  even  in  its  uncul¬ 
tivated  growth  is  a  favorite  with  almost 
every  one,  the  berry  though  small  being 
very  sweet  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  roots  of  the  cultivated  sorts  are  not 
easily  winter-killed  unless  the  young  plants 
have  been  set  late,  when  in  our  severe  cli¬ 
mate  they  are  apt  to  freeze  out  of  the 
ground. 

I  prefer  setting  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  earth,  preparing  the 
soil  thoroughly.  In  this  I  use  great  care, 
mixing  and  remixin  g  with  compost.  If  the 
soil  is  mellow  and  well-worked  and  the 
spring  not  too  backward,  the  plants  will 
flourish  finely  and  not  only  blossom  profuse¬ 
ly  but  will  bring  a  good  many  berries  the 
first  season.  The  young  plants  should  be 
set  two  feet  apart  or  far  enough  to  walk 
between  the  rows,  and  one  foot  apart  in 
the  rows  with  plenty  of  mulching  between 
the  plants,  to  smother  the  weeds  and  keep 
the  fruit  free  from  sand  and  soil  in  rainy 
or  damp  weather  as  well  as  too  early  decay. 

Many  farmers  complain  of  the  time  it 

takes  to  keep  off  the  runners.  To  such  it 
would  be  a  good  plan,  every  spring,  to  go 
through  the  last  year’s  old  row  with  a 
sharp  plow,  leaving  only  the  young  plants 
to  mature  the  new  crop.  It  would  then  be 
an  easy  matter  to  thin  in  the  rows  and 
mulch  as  before. 


A' 
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The  “King:  of  the  Garden** 
Tima  Bean. 


BY  FRANK  S.  PLATT. 


THF.  KING  OF  THE  GARDEN. 


After  a  series  of  careful  selections, 
I  am  now  prepared  to  offer  to  the 
public  the  result  of  my  pains-taking, 
which  has  developed  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  features  in  Lima  Bean  cul- 
ure  ever  known.  We  are  able  t« 
grow  pods  of  double  the  ordinary 
size  and  produce  crops  exceeding  any 
precedent.  I  have  named  my  new 
Lima,  “King  of  the  Garden”  and 
though  the  Lima  Btan  is  already 
appropriately  styled  King  ef  all  Veg¬ 
etables,  this  new  and  improved  vari¬ 
ety  most  gracefully  and  truly  poses 
as  the  “King  of  Kings.” 

The  King  of  the  Garden  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower  requiring  but  two  vines 
to  each  pole.  When  not  too  closely 
»  lan ted  they  set  their  beans  early, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  producing 
a  continuous  bloom  and  fruitage  to 
t  he  extreme  end  of  the  season. 

A  more  effective  display  of  Lima 
Bean  culture,  could  scarcely  be  con¬ 
ceived,  than  was  presented  by  some 
of  my  fields  last  summer.  The  vinee 
grew  luxuriantly  and  furnished  a 
bountiful  supply  of  enormous  pods, 
many  specimens  measuring  from 
five  to  eight  inches  and  producing 
five,  six  and  seven  beaus  to  the  pod, 
all  perfectly  formed  and  possessing 
superb  edible  qualities  unexcelled  by 
any  that  have  come  to  my  notice 
during  a  practical  experience  in  Beam 
culture  covering  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  after  frost 
had  touched  the  vines  we  gathered 
the  uninjured  green  pods  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  grocers  who  without  ex¬ 
ception  pronounced  them  the  finest 
stock  they  had  ever  sold  and  spoke 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  im 
their  favor. 

I  think  the  facts  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  assertion  that  The  King  of  the 
Garden  Lima  Bean  is  a  variety  of 
unexcelled  merit  and  fully  warrant¬ 
ing  all  the  praise  it  has  received. 


SEED-TIME  AHD  HARVEST 


Two  New  Beans. 

BY  AARON  LOW. 


LOW’S  CHAMPION  BUSH  BEAN. 

This  new  bean  originated  by 
me,  and  sent  out  for  the  first 
time  the  past  season,  is  one  of 
the  best  beans  ever  introduced. 

It  is  an  excellent  shell  bean  and 
as  a  string  bean  has  but  few,  if 
any  equals.  It'  is  abundantly 
productive,  and  being  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  keeps  the  pods 
well  off  of  the  ground,  free 
from  mildew  or  blight.  The 
pods  are  large,  long  and  hand¬ 
some,  with  from  five  to  eight 
beans  in  a  pod.  The  bean,  when 
ripe,  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red 
color,  larger  in  size  than  the 
Horticultural,  and  of, the  finest 
flavor  either  green  or  dry.  The 
foliage  is  remarkably  strong 
and  healthy,  and  during  the 
past  season,  when  the  beans 
were  fully  ripe,  was  green  and 
vigorous  and  free  from  all  mildew.  It  Is 
%uite  hardy,  withstanding  the  severe  frosts 
•f  last  June,  which  did  such  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  the  bean  crop  in  this  section,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  injury  from  it,  while 
•ther  varieties  were  cut  to  the  ground.  All 
who  want  a  first  class  bean  should  try  this. 


LOW’S  CHAMPION  BUSH  BEAN. 

specialty ,  a  very  handsome  largo  seed  pod 
bush  bean,  which  has  been  quickly  taken 
by  dealers  at  high  prices.  It  has  been  held 
by  a  few  and  but  very  little  disseminated^ 
as  seed  could  be  procured  only  in  small  lets- 
at  $1.00  a  quart.  It  is  remarkably  product¬ 
ive,  has  a  large  showy  red 
and  white  pod,  very  tender 
as  a  string  bean,  free  from 
mildew,  and  as  a  shell  bean 
is  ahead  of  all  others.  Last 
spring  I  was  enabled  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  stock  of  seed  and  can 
supply  customers  with  true 
stock  the  coming  season.  I 
should  advise  every  custom¬ 
er  to  give  it  a  trial  as  I  am 
certain  any  one  will  bo 
pleased  with  it.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  represents  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  branch  of  a  plant. 


boston  favorite  bush  bean.  j  We  should  encourage,  and  by  no  means 

For  two  or  three  years  past  there  has  j  condemn,  the  love  of  making  a  good  im- 
been  brought  into  Boston  market  by  a  few  j  pression,  but  any  effort  to  make  a  false  im- 
market  gardeners  who  have  made  it  a  pression  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man. 
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VEGETABLE  VOTE  FOR  MARCH. 
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Wood  Ashes.  Messrs.  Monroe,  Juclson 
&  Stroup,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  send  us  a  32-page 
pamphlet,  giving  the  analysis,  uses  and 
advantages  of  their  Canada  unleached  wood 
ashes,  which  are  becoming  a  popular  spe¬ 
cial  fertilizer  in  many  sections.  We  used  a 
carload  of  them  last  spring  for  growing 
cabbage  plants  and  can  testify  to  their 
"value  foi  that  purpose.  The  pamphlet  will 
l>e  sent,  on  application,  as  above,  to  any 
one  interested  who  will  apply  for  it. 


Neighbor  Sisson  comes  in  this  month 
with  a  half-page  advertisement  of  Straw- 
bei  ry  Plants.  As  he  is  one  of  the  largest 
glowers  ot  this  best  of  berries  in  this  part 


Hie  general  interest  shown  in  our  last 
month’s  contest  was  sufficient  to  induce  us 
to  continue  the  voting  on  another  set,  and 
we  again  append  a  ballot  on  page  32.  The 
conditions  are  the  same  as  last  month,  one 
blank  ballot  furnished  with  each  magazine, 
and  any  one  receiving  it  is  entitled  to  use 
it.  The  voter’s  name,  address  and  date 
must  be  written  on  the  ballot.  To  give 
ample  time  for  the  most  distant  subscribers 
the  polls  will  remain  open  until  April  20, 
when  the  votes  will  be  counted,  and  to  the 
person  whose  voters  found  to  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  selected  vegetables,  will 
be  awarded  a  certificate  good  for  any  seeds 
we  handle  to  the  value  of  Five  Dollars. 
Remember  you  are  not  required  to  vote  for 
varieties  we  keep.  Our  object  is  to  find 
which  are  generally  considered  the  best, 
and  if  we  haven’t  the  best  sorts  on  our  list 
we  want  to  know  it.  Voting  is  free.  This 
is  not  a  catch -penny  affair  but  proposed  as 
much  for  your  benefit  as  ours,  so  let  all 
vote  and  see  what  rousing  majorities  may 
be  rolled  up  for  the  most  worthy  can¬ 
didates. 


of  the  state  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  wliai 
he  says  about  staw berries  is  worth  heeding. 
We  can  assure  our  readers  that  he  will 
satisfy  his  customers  with  the  quality  and 
price  of  plants  every  time,  if  you  are  in 
want  of  plants  it  will  pay  you  to  read  his 
advertisement  on  page  24. 


Seeds  on  Credit.  Our  patrons  frequently 
write  us  that  they  would  much  prefer  to  use  our 
seeds  (which  they  have  tested  and  found  to  be  re¬ 
liable)  than  to  purchase  from  the  stores,  but  they 
lack  ready  money  at  this  lime  of  year  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  buy  at  the  store  where  their  merchant 
who  knows  they  are  good  will  give  them  time.  Now 
if  you  are  so  situated,  please  make  out  your  order 
and  go  to  a  responsible  merchant  who  will  trust  you, 
and  ask  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  you  to  lend  you 
his  credit ,  that  is,  to  kindly  order  the  seeds  for  you 
in  his  name  on  two  to  four  month's  time.  We  can 
turn  to  our  Commercial  Reports  and  see  if  he  is 
responsible,  if  so  will  send  him  the  seeds  on  above 
time.  You  may  be  worth  more  in  laod,  &c.,  than 
he,  but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  it,  and  experi¬ 
ence  forbids  our  trusting  out  small  amounts  to  dis¬ 
tant  private  parties. 


Special  to  Ladies.  Having  just  received  aa 
elegant  importation  of  Flower  Seeds  from  Paris,  and 
desiring  them  tested  by  every  lady  reader,  we  have 
decided  to  use  them  for  increasing  the  circulation  of 
this  magazine  in  this  way.  You  are  hereby  request¬ 
ed  to  offer  a  year’s  subscription  to  our  magazine,  and 
yom  subscribers  choice  of  flower  seeds  from  our  list 
of  2d  varieties  (given  in  full  in  our  catalogue)  all  for 
50  cents.  And  for  every  dollar  you  send  us  in  this 
way ,  you  mav  select  and  receive  Flower  Seeds  to  th* 
amount  of  25  cents  as  your  premium  and  to  pav  yon 
for  your  woik.  Then  to  the  person  sending  us  the 
greatest  number  of  such  subscribers  before  June  1st, 
we  will  present  Daisy  Eyebright's  handsome  volume, 
“Every  Woman  her  own  Flower  Gardener." 

MARCH. 

2  hou  month  of  wind  and  rain, 

The  tyrant  of  the  year. 

We  ivatch,  thy  storms  with  pain. 

Yet  wish  thee  here. 


For  see !  Thou  bringeth  Spring 
And  with  it  Birds,  their  cheer , 
Which  softei  thoughts  will  bring 
And  banish  fear. 


uem  wun;  tney  clrwe  away  all  comfc 
and  ever  turn  up  new  disappointments. 


PRIZE  AWARD  ON  VEGETABLE  VOTE  FOR 

FEBRUARY. 


The  result  of  the  vote  of  the  ‘Vegetables"  is  given 
below,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  in  some 
respects  the  ‘'vote"  will  be  a  surprise  to  every  person 
who  took  part  in  the  contest. 

An  analyst  of  the  vote  shows  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  patrons  prefer  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  for 
early,  Fotler’s  Brunswick  for  medium  and  Premium 
Flat  Dutch  for  late,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
declare  that  our  "Puget  Sound”  strain  of  seed 
produces  the  best  of  each  of  the  above  named  vari¬ 
eties. 

In  Tomatoes,  “Livingston’s Perfection1  isdeclared, 
by  a  handsome  majority,  the  ‘  Best  Early  Market” 
and  the  “Best  for  Home  Use”.  This  verdict  is  in 
accord  with  our  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  these 
pages  in  times  past. 

‘  Henders  n’s  Snowball”  stands  away  ahead  of  all 
competitors,  as  the  “Best  Early”  cauliflower.  For 
“Best  Late”  the  contest  is  a  hot  one  between  “Le 
Normand's  Short  Stem”  and  "Lackawanna”  the 
victory  remaining  with  “Le  Normand's.” 

‘  Clcvel  tnd’s  First  and  Best”  after  a  sharp  bout 
with  “Bliss’s  American  Wonder”  is  found  to  be  the 
Best  Early  Market  Pea.  The  contest  between  these 
two  was  so  close,  that  the  last  ballot  was  required 
to  settle  the  question. 

The  old  fashioned  “Champion  of  England"  dis¬ 
tances  all  rivals,  as  the  “Be.-t  Table  Sort”  of  peas, 
and  ‘  American  Wonder”  occupies  second  place. 

The  verdict  in  regard  to  Peppers,  is  that  “Red 
Cayenne”  is  without  doubt  the  “Best  Hot”  and 
“Golden  Dawn”  the  “Best  Sweet.”  The  vote  on 
these  two  varieties  was  singularly  alike,  being  only 
a  difference  of  three  votes. 

In  Potatoes  “Beauty  of  Hebron”  leads  them  all, 
both  as  “Best  Early  Market”  and  “Best  for  Table.  ’ 
Early  Ohio  lakes  second  place  as  “Best  Early  Mark, 
et”  Early  Rose  and  Snoivfiake  divide  the  honors  of 
second  place,  under  the  head  of  “Best  for  Table.’’ 

No  one  of  the  contestants  has  in  his  list  all  of  the 
vegetables  named  above  as  winners.  The  varieties 
are  remarkable  and  it  is  noticeable  that  quite  a 
number  out  of  the  lists  received  do  not  contain  a 
single  one  of  the  thirteen  varieties  of  vegetables  in¬ 
dicated  above. 

The  best  list  comes  from  M.  H.  Beckwith,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  contains  but  one  error  which  is  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Henderson's  First  of  All  for  Cleveland’s 
First  and  Best  as  Best  Early  Market  Pea. 

The  next  best  list  coming  from  Mrs.  Delia  Croop, 
Fowlerville,  Mich.,  contained  two  errors.  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  M.  H.  Beckwith,  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  and  ve 
take  pleasure  in  honoring  his  order  for  Five  Dollars 
worth  of  seeds  such  as  he  may  select  from  our  cat¬ 
alogue. 

Below  we  give  names  of  the  first  and  second  high¬ 
est  contestants  in  each  class  w  ith  number  of  votes 
each  received,  and  also  the  whole  number  of  minor 
contestants  in  each  class. 

CABBAGE. 

Best  Early.— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  135,  Winnig- 
stadt,  25;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  12 


Best  Medium. — Fottler’s  Brunswick.  122,  Winnig- 
stadt,  41 ;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  14 

Best  Late.— Flat  Dutch,  120,  Late  Drumhead,  36; 
No.  of  varieties  re  eiving  votes,  15. 

TOMATO. 

Best  Early  Market.— Livingston's  Perfection,  67, 
Canada  Victor,  30,  Acme,  29;  No.  of  varieties  re 
ceiving  votes,  20. 

Best  for  Home  Use. — Livingston’s  Perfection,  82, 
Livingston’s  Favorite,  37,  Trophy,  37;  No.  of  varie¬ 
ties  receiving  votes,  10. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

B('St  Early. — Henderson's  Snowball,  170,  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  25;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  9. 

Best  Late. —  Le  Normands,  68,  Lickawanna,  60; 
No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  19. 

PEA&. 

Best  Early  Market. — Cleveland’s  First  and  Best, 
70,  American  Wonder.  69;  No.  of  varieties  receiving 
votes,  33. 

Best  Table  Sort.— Champion  of  England,  87, 
American  Wonder,  26;  No.  of  varieties  receiving 
votes,  27. 

PEPPER. 

Best  Hot. — Red  Cayenne,  119,  Long  Red,  30;  No. 
of  varieties  receiving  votes,  20. 

Best  Sweet  —Golden  Dawn,  116,  Sweet  Mountain, 
47;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  11. 

POTATO. 

Best  Early  Market.—  Beauty  of  Hebron.  80,  Early 
Ohio,  35;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  20.” 

Best  for  Table. — Beauty  of  Hebron,  45,  Snowfiake, 
42,  Earljr  Rose.  43;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes.  33. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED 

All  the  leading  varieties,  Yellow  and  Red.  Als* 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  in  their  season.  All  at  the  low¬ 
est  market  prices.  J.  L.  BORDEN, 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 


New  Market  Plum, 

‘SHIPPER’S  PRIDE.’ 

Now  offered.  Send  for  de-cription  and  testimo¬ 
nials  and  hear  what  Plum  Authorities  sav  of  it.  Also 

Niagara  Grape  Vines  and  50000  Ohio 
B51ack-cap  Raspberries.  Address, 

2-3  II.  S.  WILEY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


AN  UNPARALLELED  OFFER!! 

£3P“Ttead  This  and  Remit  With  Order. 

BEST  2  YR.  VINES  :  -24  Concords,  $1.10,  24 
Cherry  Currants.  $1.10,  20  Hansells,  $1.10,  20  Aga¬ 
wam,  $1.10.  200  Jamjs  Vick.  $1.10,  7  i  Ohios,  $1.10 
20  Salem,  $1.10,  200  Manchester,  $1 .10,  48  Greggs. 
$1.10;  50  other  collections,  $1.10  each.  Everyth  ng 
warranted  true  to  name  and  best  quality,  car.  fully 
packed  in  moss  Address  A.  S.  WATSON, 
3-4*  Westfield,  Cnatauqua  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


1838-1884. 


THE  LARGEST 


WM. 


AND  It!  OST 
BEAUTIFUL 
EARLY  PEAR.  Ripening  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  early  in  July,  and  Sells 
at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  l istory  of 
Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
^“jHeadquarters  for  Kiefler 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries.  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Blackberries ,  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Ac.,  Ac., 

PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


$ darnqmp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

— - rO: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Finn,  Box 
SO,  Bryanfs  Pond.  Maine. 

Answers  to  January  Garnerings. 

1.  Whip-poor-will. 

2.  S  N  A  C  U  T 

nebula 
abuser 

C  U  S  PI  S 
U  L  E  I  N  E 
T  A  R  S  E  L 

-4.  MYSELF  (MICE-ELF.) 


No.  20.  Numerical  Charade. 

Onward,  speeding  o’er  the  land, 

1  to  3  is  found  to-day; 

4  to  seven,  on  either  hand, 

Bearing  burdens  grave  or  gay. 

Tis  ever  gliding,  rushing  sliding, 

Past  many  a  garden  plot  it  speeds;  j 
Where  1  to  7  peeps  o’er  the  weeds, 

Its  snowy  blossoms  half  in  hiding. 


Mblrork. 


3.  H 
BAT 
B  I  L  II  A 
H  A  L  B  E  R  D 
THERE 
A  R  E 
D 


No.  21.  Amputations. 

Behead  me,  and  you’ll  plainly  see 
A  figure  used  quite  frequently. 
Replace  my  head,  cut  off  the  tail, 
An  exclamation  will  prevail. 

The  head  and  tail  together  bind, 

A  Russian  arrow  you  will  find. 


5. 


FLEET 

OVERT 

ALIAS 

SPRAY 

SEWER 


6.  SEVERED 
EVADED 
VALID 
EDIT 
R  E  D 
E  D 
D 

7.  1.  MARIGOLD.  2.  PORTULACCA.  3.  FORGET- MK- 
NOT.  4.  BA0HELOR’8  BUTTON. 

8.  The  Letter  E'. 


I.  N.  Q, 


No.  22.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  cistern.  3.  Strength  of 
mind  in  regard  to  danger.  4.  An  acorn.  5.  The  first 
tone  of  the  scale.  6.  A  district  over  which  govern - 
ment  is  exercised.  7.  A  vowel. 

J.  F.  M.  . 


MARCH  GARNERINGS. 

No.  17.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  42  letters,  is  a  verse  in 
St.  Matthew. 

The  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  9,  II  is  the  last  course  at  table. 

The  2,  10,  8,  16,  19,  21,  42  is  versed  in  literature  or 
science. 

The  40,  38,  41,  27,  40,  39  is  my  given  name. 

The  37,  33,  30,  22,  23,  32  is  used  by  sheep-shearers. 
The  1,  17,  24,  28,  13,  9  is  an  improvement. 

The  20,  30,  34.  23,  11, 12  is  the  floor  of  a  fire-place. 
The  5,  29,  18,  14,  17,  7  is  to  send  by  water. 

The  32,  15,  35,  36,  18,  6,  42  is  to  soil. 

The  25,  35,  26,  31,  7  is  a  boy’s  given  name. 

Box  99. 


No.  18.  Transposed  Acrostics. 

This  puzzle  is  composed  of  eight  words,  the  letters 
of  which  are  six.  The  third  and  fifth  letters  of  each 
line  read  down  form  two  words  of  these  same  letters 
differently  arranged. 

1.  Apartments  for  males  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  2.  A  sophism.  3.  To  invest  with  flesh.  4. 
A  tree  resembling  the  Banana.  5.  Three  cards  of  a 
sort  in  certain  games.  6.  A  coal  mart.  7.  To  tease. 
8.  An  ore  of  zinc. 


No.  23.  An  Octagon. 

1.  A  species  of  fishes  2.  An  opinion.  3.  One  who 
corrupts.  4.  To  give  vigor  to.  6.  Recounted.  6. 
Ladies’  wigs.  7.  A  color. 

Anna  Condor. 

No.  24.  Word  Syncopations. 

1.  Take  part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  from  exclusion, 
and  leave  to  make  mad.  2.  Take  a  knot  formed  on 
a  rope  by  spun  yarn,  from  crooked  and  leave  a 
messenger.  3.  Take  the  sea-eagle  from  a  Moorish 
cloak  and  leave  to  drink  greedily.  4.  Take  deep 
pools  from  a  sort  of  shale  and  leave  bordered  with 
a  leafy  expansion.  5.  Take  a  foolish  fellow  from  an 
indeclinable  noun  and  leave  an  animal. 

6.  Take  a  brook,  from  consisting  of  clay,  and  leave 
pertaining  to  certain  plants  growing  in  shady  places. 

Maude. 


Answers  in  April  Magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
Garnerings,  we  offer  Barbara  Bee  Riddle  Book  No.  1. 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award,  Barbara  Bee 
Riddle  Book  No.  2. 

Lists  will  close  on  April  13 


Third  line  down:  To  embellish. 

Fifth  line  down:  Furnished  with  a  boot. 

Maude. 

No.  19.  Transpositions. 

1.  Change  alluring  into  wash.  2.  Relish,  into  con¬ 
dition.  3.  A  military  movement  into  to  bewitch.  4. 
An  animal  into  to  prop.  5.  To  assist  into  part  of  a 
poem.  6  Excursions  into  rabbles. 

Undine. 


Answers  to  January  Garnerings  were  received! 
from  Lackawanna  lad,  Angelina  ’s.,  Dan  Shannon, 
Mary  Emmett,  Anna  Condor,  J.  F.  M.,  Will  E.  Shedd, 
Ike  Annot,  George  Kendall,  Sally,  Tim  and  Tip,  E.  F* 
Krane,  Charles  Noble,  I.  N.  O.,  George  H.  Hayes, 
Donald  Dyke,  Millicent  Rivers,  Undine,  Ira  Curtis, 
Chester  Savage,  Ajax,  E.  N.  E.,  Sage,  Maude,  Zeuf 
Young  Idea,  F.  I.  G.  and  Soinno. 

Prizes  for  best  list  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
I.  N.  O.  and  Maude. 


a 


10 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

M.  A.  H :  Your  solutions  for  December  came  to 
hand  after  we  had  closed  the  lists  and  sent  “copy'' 
for  February  to  the  publisher;  hence,  the  reason  you 
■were  not  credited  in  the  last  number.  Your  list  was 
■an  excellent  one.  Hope  you  will  send  more  soon 
and  that  they  will  reach  us  in  time.— Pearl:  Sorry 
we  must  decline  your  puzzle.  It  is  too  simple  and 
is  not  propprly  constructed.  Take  more  time  and 
you  will  do  better. — Maude:  No  one  answered  No.  4 
■correctly.  We  received  some  odd  solutions  however, 
such  as  “Dogs-tar  (Dogstar),  Mice- rabble  (Miserable), 
■etc.”  It  was  indeed  a  poser. — Box  99;  That  we  liked 
your  puzzles  is  proved  by  inserting  one  in  this  num¬ 
ber  and  accepting  the  others,  which  will  be  sprinkled 
In  from  time  to  time.  We  prefer  Numerical  where 
no  number  is  repeated.  If  you  solve  any  puzzles, 
send  the  answers  to  us,  as  we  want  all  the  solvers1 
names  we  can  have,  and  have  them  every  month  — 
Sal'y:  We  notice  that  you  are  still  running  your 
puzzle  column  in  good  style;  hope  it  will  prove  a 
■success.  We  introduceJ  the  title  “Our  Cozy  Corner” 
■and  thought  we  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  it., 
but  it  is  not  copyrighted.— E.  F.  K The  only  way  to 
know  if  you  can  get  your  poems  and  sketches  pub¬ 
lished,  is  to  send  them  to  an  editor;  he  will  use  his 
own  judgment  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  any 
recommendation.  What  may  not  please  one  editor, 
may  find  favor  with  another;  and  rejections  are  not 
always  on  account  of  lack  of  merit.  Editors  are 
often  too  busy  to  give  reasons  for  declining  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  they  prefer  to  accept  than  decline. — 
l.  N.  O. :  Your  list  of  solutions  was  a  most  excellent 
one.  We  think  one  who  can  solve  puzzles  so  well 
must  have  the  talent  to  construct  some.  It  would 
give  us  much  pleasure  to  receive  some  contributions 
from  your  pen. — Cassbett:  Where  have  you  been 
thfse  long  months?  We  have  not.  received  any 
answers  from  you  for  so  long  a  time  we  fear  you 
must  have  been  sick;  hope  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

F.  S.  F. 

Note.  By  an  oversight  at  publication  office  the 
names  of  contestants  and  prize  winners  for  Decem¬ 
ber  were  omitted  from  February  magazine.  The 
prizes  for  best  answers  were  awarded  to  Maude  and 
John  F.  Merriam. 


Literary  Mention. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  is  an 
excellent  number  and  fully  sustains  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  achieved  by  this  famous  work.  Its  readers  will 
find  in  it  this  month  many  exhaustive  articles  on 
such  topics  as,  Science  in  Politics,  by  Frank  W. 
Clarke;  Medical  Expert  Testimony,  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Hamilton.  Cholera  and  Modes  of  Propagation,  by 
Dr.  Max  Von  Petterkofer;  Accurate  Measurement  of 
Time,  by  Theodore  B.  Wilson;  Parental  Foresight  of 
Insects;  also  a  fine  portrait  and  sketch  of  M.  De 
Quatrefages.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
at  $5.00  per  year. 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  for  March  presents  some 
very  strong  attractions.  Be.side  the  steel  plate  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  story,  “Another  Alternative,”  there  is 


a  very  pretty  wood-cut  furnished  this  month,  and  a 
novel  colored  work  design.  A  new  story  by  Miss 
Rollston,  called  "Janie,”  opens  in  this  number; 
“Under  Gray  Skies”  progresses  toward  an  interest¬ 
ing  climax,  and  Helen  Mather’s  “Dreeing  of  the 
Weird”  reaches  a  satisfactory  final.  “No  motive,”  a 
stroRg  story,  by  M.  B.  Housekeeper,  is  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  MSS.  entered  for  the  prize  competition. 
Mrs.  V.  Sheffey  Haller’s  laughable  charade,  “Dining 
Room,”  is  concluded  this  month,  and  several  new 
departures  are  made  in  the  editorial  columns. 
Godey’s  comes  out  every  month  with  some  fresh 
attraction.  One  would  think  that  in  time  its  resources 
would  be  exhausted,  but  they  seem  to  increase  and 
multiply.  The  latest  enterprise  of  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Haulenbeek  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  is  the  award  of 
books  to  every  person  who  secures  a  new  subscriber, 
one  book  for  every  subscriber  secured.  These  books 
are  all  catalogued,  and  a  free  choice  is  allowed.  The 
list  comprises  many  of  the  standard  works  of  the 
best  authors.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  for  the  small 
price  of  $2.00  the  publishers  can  afford  to  furnish 
their  magazine  for  one  year,  and  a  book  premium, 
costing  in  the  stores  from  one  to  two  dollars.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  which  Godky's  Lady’s 
Book  has  solved  successfully,  and  we  accept  the 
result  with  complete  satisfaction.  Subscriptions 
may  commence  any  time. 

St.  Nicholas  for  March  opens  with  a  frontispiece 
picture  of  the  “Inauguration  of  President  Garfield,” 
to  illustrate  this  month's  installment  of  “Among  the 
Law-makers.”  in  w  hich  the  boy  page  tells  also  of 
General  Grant's  second  inauguration,  and  compares 
these  with  the  inaugurations  of  President’s  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  is  of 
special  and  timely  interest  to  all  patriotic  American 
boys  and  girls. 

Another  attractive  series,  entitled  “The  Children 
of  the  Cold,”  is  started  to  take  the  place  of  “Davy 
and  the  Goblin,”  who  make  their  farewell  bow  and 
end  their  “believing  voyage”  in  this  number.  The  new 
series,  while  scarcely  less  wonderful,  is  quite  true, 
and  in  it  Lieut.  Schwatka,  who  has  spent  several 
years  living  among  the  Eskimo  in  their  own  homes 
relates  the  many  interesting  things  he  knows  about 
child-life  in  the  Arctic  Circle. 

E.  P.  Roe,  in  the  second  chapter  of  “Driven  Back 
to  Eden,’1  tells  the  entertaining  story  of  how  the 
little  family  of  apartment-dwellers  journeyed  back 
to  the  garden  land,  and  of  their  very  un-Eden-like 
reception — rendered  even  more  graphic  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  characteristic  illustrations  by  Birch  and 
W.  H.  Drake;  while-  W.  A.  Rogers  successfully  per¬ 
forms  a  similar  office  for  three  chapters  of  J.  T. 
Trowbridge’s  popular  serial,  "His  Own  Fault.” 

Among  the  shorter  stories  are:  a  charming  tale  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Schayer,  called  “Liesel,”  telling  of  a  little 
German  girl  who  was  befriended  by  the  famous  and 

benevolent  Prince  Poniatowski;  “Little  Kine,”  a 
bright  storjr-sketch,  by  M.  C.  Griffis,  of  child-life  in 
Japan,  in  which  thete  is  much  that  is  newr  and 
stmnge  to  us  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  wrorld; 
and  a  clever  story  by  Sophie  Swett,  with  the  title, 
“How  Santa  Claus  found  the  Poor-house”;  and  there 
are  other  stories,  sketches,  and  poems  by  Louise 
Stockton,  Celia  Thaxter,  Malcolm  Douglas,  and 
others. 


Cassell  s  Family  Magazine  for  March  contains 
an  installment  of  each  of  its  two  serial  stdries.  “A 
Diamond  in  the  Rough."  and  "Sweet  Christabel;" 
defe  at  an  American  College"  by  Walter  Squires; 
In  the  County  Court,”  by  a  barrister;  "Our  Model 
Readnig  Club;  'The  Island  Suburb  of  Foochow” 
The  Man  who  ‘Takes  Things  Easy,'  "  Ac.,  with 
many  lesser  articles  of  an  instructive  and  interesting 
nature,  and  a  number  of  tine  illustrations.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  magazine  to  those  who  desire  an  excellent 
journal  at  a  low  price  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co., 
W.  i .,  at  $1.50  per  year,  or  with  Seed  Time  and  Har 
vest  at  same  price. 

Demorfst  s  Magazine  for  April  is  a  superb  num- 
r?  beautiful  illustrations  are  a  surprise  to  all. 
v,-  u  F°7e,s’  -aP  Easter  souvenir  painted  in  the 
highest  style  of  chromatic  work,  is  one  of  the  finest 
oil  pictures  ever  given  with  any  magazine.  Other 
interesting  features  are  a  Sketch  of  Annapolis,  the 
/?f  Maryland;  Westminster  Abbey; 
A  Child  s  Mission,  a  poem  by  Sarah  Bridges  Steb- 
bins;  two  chapters  of  "A  Strange  Girl;"  Dresden 
China  and  the  English  Navy;  Novelties  for  Easter, 
Ac.,  with  a  long  review  of  the  prevailing  Spring  and 
coming  Summer  fashions.  No  lady  should  be  with¬ 
out  this  incomparable  Magazine-  $2  00  per  year. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

CABBAGE  MAGGOTS. 

Oakdale  Station,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1885. 
Mr.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;  For  the  past  two  years 
I  have  had  my  earliest  planting  of  cabbage  very 
much  injured  by  a  small  white  maggot,  at  the  root. 
They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  radish  maggot. 
The  plants  grow  all  right  until  the  leaves  are  about 
the  size  of  a  man  s  hand,  when  they  began  to  wither, 
and  if  many  attack  one  plant  it  dies  in  a  few  days. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers  can  give  a 
remedy  I  will  be  much  obliged. 

"Vours  Truly,  H.  S.  Thompson. 

Answer:  This  is  fully  treatsd  in  our 
Manual  of  Vegetable*  Plants.  Price 
40  cents,  postpaid. 


FIRST  PREMIUM. 

Janesville,  Neb.,  Feb.  8.  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Sir,  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring,  two  packets  of  Puget  Sound  cabbage  seed, 
costing  ten  cents.  We  began  to  use  cabbage  the 
13th  of  August,  and  used  all  we  wanted  for  a  1  rge 
family.  We  made  two  barrels  of  kraut,  arid  sold 
over  700  heads  at  8  cents  per  head;  while  others 
sold  at  5  cents.  Every  one  said  they  were  the  nicest 
cabbage  they  saw.  They  took  the  premium  at  the 
county  fair.  Some  of  the  onions  raised  from  seed  I 
bought  of  3’ou  took  second  premium. 

Yours  Respectful^,  Polly  Worden. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  HILLSIDE. 

Minnesota  City,  Jan.  1,  1885. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  In  reply  to  the  inquirj'  of 
L.  W.  Elwain,  as  to  what  kind  of  berries  to  plant  on 
his  hillside,  sloping  to  the  South-west,  I  would  advise 
strawberries,  as  raspberries  or  any  kind  of  berries 
that  raise  their  canes  above  the  snow,  will  be  liable 
to  kill  back  by  the  hot  sun  of  mid  day  and  the  hard 
freezing  at  night.  As  to  varieties,  try  Crescent, 
using  either  Bidwell  or  Glendale  for  fertilizers. 
Cover  well  late  in  the  fall  with  marsh  hay  and  you 
can't  help  reaping  a  handsome  profit. 

John  Stevens. 

VOLUNTARY  COMMENDATIONS. 

Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast: — We  received  your  seeds  in 
due  time.  I  took  100  seeds  of  all  varieties  except 
melon  and  squashes.  I  have  tested  their  germination 
Cabbage  every  seed  good;  so  of  celery.  Onions,  car 
rots  and  beets  95  per  cent. ;  turnip  94;  radish  95;  pep 
per  not  up;  of  melon  10  seeds  all  up;  cucumber  10 
seeds  8  up;  of  squash  9  out  of  10,  this  makes  a  good 
percentage  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Respectfully,  E.  W.  Turner  &  son. 


A  NOVEL  ENTEPRISE. 

mr.  editor:— About  one  year  ago  my  attention 
was  called  to  an  article  entitled  "Succes-J  with 
Poultry,”  which  was  so  practical,  that  as  I  was  out 
of  employment,  and  had  my  family  to  support,  I  at 
once  concluded  to  try  it.  I  got  directions  for  making 
an  Incubator  by  sending  10  cents  to  Griffith  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  which,  when  complete,  held  250» 
eggs  and  cost  $7.  I  hatched,  from  March  till  July, 
741  chickens,  and  raised  684  of  them.  As  soon  as 
the  chicks  were  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old  I  sold 
them  for  broilers.  Chickens  hatched  in  February, 
March  and  April  will  sell  much  higher  than  later 
chickens.  I  got  for  the  whole  lot  $426.60;  this  for  a 
woman  without  any  experience,  and  on  a  small  lot 
in  town,  I  consider  pretty  good.  I  now  have  another 
Incubator  made,  and  think  I  can  make  at  least  twice 
as  much  this  year.  I  do  not  keep  any  hens,  but  just 
buy  eggs  at  the  groceries  to  fill  my  Incubator.  Any 
one  can  get  directions  for  making  an  Incubator  like 
mine  by  sending  ten  cei  ts  to  the  above  firm.  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  in  these  hard  times,  that  would 
be  glad  to  try  such  a  business;  it  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  I  wish  some  of  your  readers  -would  tell 
me  whether  New  York  is  the  best  market  to  ship  to, 
as  so  many  tell  me  I  could  get  much  more  for  my 
poultry  if  I  would  ship  it  East.  Mrs.  G.  W.  R. 


Dean's  Corners,  Jan.  6,  l8$o. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Esteemed  Friend,— Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  finds  a  place  upon  our  table  and  is 
very  much  appreciated.  The  average  farmer  and 
gardener  do  not  want  so  many  long  essaj’s  as 
they  do  advice  right  to  the  point,  that  they  can  ver¬ 
ify  with  the  means  at  hand.  A  nail  driven  by  experi¬ 
ence  will  last  longer  and  hold  more  than  any  other. 

Whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  ask  your  advice 
it  has  been  freely  given  in  short  pungent  style.  One, 
speaking  from  experience,  don't  have  to  fumble 
in  one's  overcoat  pockets  to  find  words  to  relate  the 
facts. 

Go  ahead,  friend  Tillinghast;  shorten  the  poetry 
and  bear  stories  (all  very  good)  and  tell  us  all  about 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 

We  have  a  farm  of  140  acres  and  I  should  like  to 
cover  it  all  over  with  good  advice  I  was  born  on 
this  place,  and  had  I  great  literary  abilities  I  should 
delight  to  tell  how  much  I  have  paid  (as  an  amateur) 
jor  my  experience  in  mettle  and  muscle. 

Respectfully,  Phil.  S.  Dorland. 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

Republican  City,  Neb.,  Jan,  15,  1885. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, -I  have  been 
buying  seeds  of  you  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
they  have  given  such  satisfaction  I  do  not  want  any 
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others.  Every  seed  seems  to  grow.  I  bought  one 
pound  of  onion  seed  (half  Red  Wethersfield  and  half 
Yellow  Danvers)  of  you  last  year,  and  sowed  them 

in  March,  with  Planet  Jr.  Drill,  in  rows  16  inches 
apart.  Heavy  rains  soon  after  sowing  washed  out 
over  one  fourth  of  the  seed;  but  at  harvest  time  I 
harvested  over  eighty  bushels,  of  fine  onions  which 
netted  me  eighty-cents  per  bushel,  at  a  cost  of  hot 
to  exceed  six  day’s  worn,  sowing,  cultivating  and 
harvesting;  which  I  think  a  good  investment. 

If  your  seeds  continue  as  good  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  you  may  consider  me  a  permanent  custom¬ 
er.  Respectfully  Yours,  G.  H.  Gould. 


K  /N  Entirely  new,  18S5  Chromo  Cards,  Embossed. 

&c.,  no  two  alike,  with  name  on,  10  cents. 
11-3  Address  Nassau  Card  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 

11-4 


Hidden  Name  Embossed  &  Chromo  Cards  &  a 
Golden  Gift,  10c.,  6  lots  50c.  O.  A.  BRAINERD, 

Higganum,  Ct. 


BIGGEST  THINS  001 

uew)  E.  NASON  &  CO.  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 


PHUow-Sham  Adjuster!! 

One  of  the  most  labor  saving  inventions  of  the  age. 
Agents  a  e  reaping  a  rich  harvt  st  For  c  it  culars  and 
Terms,  address  YV.  YV.  JONES,  34  Carroll  n  . 

lOtf  I*  u  llaio,  N.Y. 


A  Hin  PAINTED  Silk  blocks,  for  Cer.- 
#“i,  BYa  fbtP  ters  and  Borders 


Hm,  zw  iu>  ters  and  Borders  of  crazy  quilts, 
tidies,  wall  banners,  screens,  etc. 
Send  50  cents  for  beautiful  sample. 

3-lyr  WESTERN  ART  CO.,  Salem,  O. 

gZ/f*h  Golden  Floral  Cards,  lO  cents.  Present 
Free  with  each  order.  Three  packs  and 
Sample  Hook  for  1885,  25  cents.  Address, 

8  S.  M.  FOOTE  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 


AND  NOT 

iweae  out 

O  |j  PY  by  watchmn kev  ••.  )  y  mail?V.  C;rc"li'  < 
w  'W?  Can  tUr  tree.  J.  S.  Bii-.ch  &  Co..  23  Dev  St..  N.  V 

I  p  Lovely  HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS,  10c.  3  French 
Dolls  with  wardrobe  of  32  pieces,  14c.  Both  for 
12  2-cent  stamps  and  Agent’s  Pocket  Sample  Book 
free.  O.  CARD  CO.,  Box  40,  Yellow  Springs,  O 


SO  Hidden  name  &  chromo  cards,  Sample  b’k 
SO  Emb. pictures  &  this  gold  ring,  Warr’ ted  3 
yrs,all£6e.  II  pk*, cards  Sample  b'k, auto. al¬ 
bum  &  ring  $1. 0.A.Brainard .Higganum, Ct 


"J  /N/'N  Songs,  no  two  alike,  and  our  agents'  sample 
-L  v-J W  book  of  Visiting  Cards.  &c..  sent  for  only 
8c.  in  stamps.  J.  H.  PARKER  &  CO.,  Clinton,  Ct 
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WHITE  ROSE  PERFUMED  CHROMO  CARDS, (new) 
assorted  Scrap  Pictures  and  Transparent 
Cards,  name  on,  10c.  ACME  CARD  CO.. 

Ivoryton,  Conn. 


New  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c.,  13  packs  $1.  Warranted  best 
sold.  Sample  Book,  4 L.  .TO'  >  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


1  rr  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson’s  Poems 
I  DO  mailed  for  10c.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO., 
3-4  Hartford,  Conn. 


/K  w  W  fT  A  YEAR  and  expenses  to  Agents. 
Cu  111  Term-;  and  full  outfit  FREE.  Address. 
^  P.  O  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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BeautlfHil  Motto  and 
Verse  CARDS'- with 
Iname,  10c.,  5  narks  aud  iting  No. 

1,  or  6  packs  Aid  Ring  No.  2.  60c. 

12  packs  f&t  $1.00  and  Both 
N°*  1*  Kings  Free  to  senderof  club. 

Tins  h  the  best  'offer  ever  made  by  any  reliable  o.  X.  ^ 

company.  ROY  AX.  CARl*  Ctfc*  Northlord.  Conu 


LATEST  STYLE  F  LORAL  BEAUTIES,  Mot- 

to,  Landscape  and  Satin  Cards  with  your  name  on,  also  1  Per¬ 
fume  Sachet,  1  sheeet  of  Embossed  Pictures,  1  set  of  Agent** 

-  -  •  . . -  ~  '  ’  5  Per- 

and  a 

_  entft. 

n  vir  II 


fume 
Lovely  Rolle 
PR4NKLUV 


j-, 


THE  DANIEL’S  COMBINED  VEGETABLE 

SEED  AND  FERTILIZER  DRSLL. 


It  sows  seeds  and  fertilizers  at  the  same  time,  is 
the  latest  improved  and  best  Drill  in  the  market. 
Seedsmen  pronounce  it  perfect.  Sewcl  for  circular. 

ENTERPRISE  THFG.  CO., 
34  Geneva,  Oliio. 


THE  CINNAMON  VINE 


And  a  very  pretty  climbing  plant  it  is.  Perfectly 
hardy,  the  stem  dying  down  every  autumn,  but 
growing  again  so  rapidly  in  the  spring  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  cover  any  trellis  or  arbor  very  early  in  the 
season.  Is  as  easily  cultivated  as  the  Madeira  Vine, 
and  is  produced  from  tubers  which  will  make  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  of  vine,  and  with  its  beautiful  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  bright  green  peculiar  foliage,  and 
clusters  of  delicate  white  flowers  sending  forth  a 
delicious  cinnamon  odor,  render  it  by  far  one  Of  the 
most  desirable  climbers  in  cultivation.  A  tuber 
planted  near  a  door  or  window,  and  the  vi  ne  trained 
over  and  about  it  make  an  ornament  worthy  the 
admiration  of  all.  The  tubers  will  stand  our  most 
severe  winters  without  any  protection,  and  v,  hen 
well  grown  will  measure  two  feet  in  length,  and 
they  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  potatoes  for  eating, 
either  baked  or  boiled.  J.  P.  Rung,  Tyrone,  Pa., 
says :  “The  vine  has  grown  about  eighteen  feet 
and  was  very  full  of  bloom,  with  a  delicious  odor, 
scenting  the  air  for  a  long  distance.  The  foliage 
is  very  much  admired,  and  is  withal,  a  desideratum 
In  the  way  of  vines.”  When  first  introduced  here 
from  Japan  the  tubers  sold  for  ten  dollars  each. 
We  learn  that  Frank  Finch,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  has 
made  a  specialty  of  this  vine,  and  will  send  two 
vines  or  tubers  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
send  35  cts.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  digging,  put¬ 
ting  up  and  mailing.  We  advise  our  readers  to  send 
to  Mr.  Finch  and  give  this  wonderful  vine  a  trial, 
not  forgetting  to  mention  this  paper. 
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The  Coming-  Grass. 

BY  HERBERT  POST. 


No  &raftS  has  for  years,  been  brought 
befoie  the  public,  which  has  created  the 
inteiest,  that  surrounds  the  Johnson  Grass, 
{Sorghum  Halapense.)  While  it  is  not  a 
new  grass,  having  been  on  our  lands  for 
over  forty  years,  It  has  only  until  recently- 
been  introdued  to  the  public.  Southern 
planters  and  laboiers  have  been  taught  that 
all  grass  was  to  them  an  enein}',  to  be  fought 
with  great  persistence,  as  it  interfered  with 
the  raising  ot  cotton  and  corn.  But  under 
the  new  regime,  they  are  learning  that 
grass  is  not  to  be  despised  and  now  rec¬ 
ognize  a  friend  in  what  was  once  an  eneim  . 

I  have  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  six 
years  past  in  dealing  in  the  seed  of  this 
grass  and  have  shipped  it  to  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  from  Texas  to  Oregon- 
Trials  in  the  Rural  grounds  near  New  York 
have  proved  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  North  and  the  owners  advise  its  friends 
to  laise  it  -hoping  that  it  will  prove  a  great 
acquisition.”  Its  yield  varies  with  the  lat¬ 
itude.  In  Texas  near  SanAntonio,  The 
1'exas  Stockman  says,  “a  party  cut  it  five 
times  getting  over  nine  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  subsequently  the  same  paper  says, 
“he  has  §old  600  tons  of  hay  in  the  San¬ 
Antonio  market  cut  from  80  acres  of  land.” 

O.  S  Newell  of  Kinney  Co.,  Texas  (in 
the  same  paper)  says,  ‘‘cut  nine  crops,  each 
cutting  reaching  the  height  of  four  feet.” 
In  the  northern  states  the  same  number  of 
cuttings  could  not  be  obtained,  but  with 
fertilizing  a  large  crop  could  be  grown, 
exceeding  the  best  timothy  or  clover. 

In  Kansas  during  the  cold  winter  of 
1880—1,  when  the  ground  was  frozen  three 
feet  deep  with  frequent  freezings  and  thaw¬ 
ings,  this  grass  came  out  all  right  in  the 
spring.  As  a  grass  for  ensilage  it  has  no 
equal.  Being  of  the  corn  family,  ( Sorghum ) 
it  is  a  rapid  grower,  succulent,  full  of  sac¬ 
charine  juices,  very  nutritious,  leafy  with 
abundant  supply  of  forage,  long  lived  peren¬ 


nial,  with  root  stalks  which  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  swine,  with  abundance  of 
seeds  which  make  the  best  of  hay,  it  seems 
to  be  the  very  acme  of  grasses.  Unlike 
timothy,  it  does  not  exhaust  t^e  ground, 
but  after  two  or  three  years  the  ground 
becomes  i-o  filled  with  roots  that  a  contin¬ 
ual  d<  cay  is  going  on.  and  plowing  up  once 
in  three  years  gives  it  all  the  cultivation 
necessary. 

As  a  grass  for  ensilage  it  will  produce  in 
winter  the  same  golden  color  for  butter 
that  it  does  in  June. 

This  grass  is  recommended  by  all  who 
use  it  and  many  are  yearly  adding  to  their 
acreage  of  it,  showing  their  belief  in  its 
value  It  comes  early  in  the  spring,  grow¬ 
ing  until  cut  down  by  frosts  in  the  fall, 
standing  the  drought  better  than  any  grass 
gro  *  n.  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  as  ‘‘drought  proof  grass”.  Its 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  orders,  from  year  to  year,  by  seeds¬ 
men,  the  most  of  whom  I  supply.  While 
the  crop  of  1884  lasts,  I  can  supply  seed, 
but  the  spring  demand  soon  exhausts  the 
stock  at  advanced  prices.  It  can  be  bought 
usually  at  its  lowest  price  from  May  to 
July,  after  that  the  demand  advances  prices. 


for  Hatching  from  P.  Rooks.  White 
—  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.00 

per  13.  GEO.  F,  MILLER,  Justus.  Lack’a  Co.,  p" 

Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively, 

»1 .  oO  per  setting.  Sond  for  circular* 
Orvillk  D.  Bklding.  Middletown,  N.Y. 
Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


EGGS 

3-5*  Mei 


MfHITE :  FIELD  CORN.  Ermann’s  Prolific, 
L-"in  90  to  200  bushels  per  acre:  pkts.  br 
mail,  10  cents.  25  cts.,  50  cts.,  St  00*  pect,  5S1  00 
bu-  $8.00.  HERMAN  A.  CL A*RK,  Racine^ O h io. 


PAT&TfSf^  oIan,T-  vari<?ties,  Choice  New 
*•  1 1  M  ■ L**®1  Seedlings,  extra  fine  und  great 
yielders.  No  equals  for  beauty  or  earliness  now 
known.  Also  Rose  s  Sweet  Corn,  for  flavor  tender¬ 
ness,  juicy,  sweet  and  sugary,  best  in  the  world:  ears 
large  as  Stowell  s;  fit  for  the  table  GO  to  65  days  from 
planting.  Also  Welcome  Oats  and  many  new  varie- 
ties  of  gram  not  before  ofiered.  Catologue  free. 

ALFRED  ROSE,  Penn  Y«n,  N.  Y. 


F 


Extensively  lUustratedT  Over  107  Sketches  ~and~  ^  n  f  i  m  ^ 
880  Pages.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Wanted  to  handle  JT  O  N?  B  II  M  S* 

to  Active.  Canvassers.  fffij  F  £?  1  Cj  A  j ^ork  and  /7'*W  profits 

iy|  1  I  Apply  early  for  exclusive  territory.  BRADLE y^ToMPAWv' 

MlH.MUO  Publishers,  66  North  Founl 


to  A  dive.  Canvnsse.rs. 
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The  Seedsman’s  Relation  to  the 
Farmers. 

BY  J.  A.  EVERITT. 


It  is  becoming  more  manifest  year  by 
year,  as  our  country  increases  in  population, 
and  its  agricultural  resources  are  develop¬ 
ed,  that  the  seedsman  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  American  farmer.  No  other 
country  equals  ours  in  the  area  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  the  extent  or  vari¬ 
ety  of  our  productions;  and  no  other  presents 
a  wider  field  for  the  occupation  of  the  seeds¬ 
men,  who  have  increased  from  none,  when 
our  country  was  a  narrow  strip  by  the  sea 
one  hundred  years  ago,  to  hundreds  at  the 
present  day,  when  we  number  two  scores 
of  empires  all  joined  in  one  band;  each  one 
on  the  constant  watcli  for  some  new  grain 
or  vegetable  exceeding  its  parent  in.  ear¬ 
liness  of  maturity,  weight,  color,  form, 
flavor,  or  productiveness,  and  ever  ready  to 
herald  such  a  discovery  to  all  parts,  from 
Maine  to  Oregon,  thus  enabling  all  who 
will  to  partake  of  and  share  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  discovery.  Without  the 
seedsman  acting  in  this  capacity,  our  best 
grains  or  vegetables  would  never  have  been 
known  except  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  originated,  and  their  full  value 
never  have  been  realized.  Of  what  compar¬ 
atively  insignificant  value  would  have  been 
the  Early  Rose  Potato,  which  came  at  a 
time  when  new  life  and  vigor  was  so  sadly 
needed  in  this  crop,  if  no  enterprising  seeds¬ 
man  had  stood  ready  with  Ids  money  and 
time  to  advertise  it  and  introduce  it  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  or 
later,  who  besides  the  originator  and  his 
neighbors  would  have  known  and  shared 
the  advantages  of  the  wonderful  Martin 
Amber  Wheat,  which  not  only  makes  pos¬ 
sible  an  increase  of  5  to  10  bushels  on  every 
acre  grown,  but  a  saving  of  one  bushel  on 
every  acre  sown,  if  they  had  not  been  told 
of  it  by  the  seedsmen?  In  fact,  the  remotest 
corners  of  every  continent  and  island  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  store  that  which  is  of  value, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  everywhere  is 
drawn  upon.  The  seedsman’s  arid  farmer’s 
interest-  are  identical:  the  prosperity  of  one 
means  the  prosperity  of  the  other,  and  no 


farmer  is  more  prosperous  than  he  who  ia 
ever  ready  to  invest  in  a  really  good  article, 
of  which  there  are  some  produced  every 
year.  We  are  well  aware  that  many  times 
the  buyer  is  disappointed  in  varieties  from 
which  he  expected  much .  If  every  intend¬ 
ing  purchaser  were  to  look  at  the  satisfaction 
that  new  things  introduced  in  the  past 
have  given,  he  could  very  correctly  judge 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  parties’ 
present  and  future  promises,  and  thus 
would  compel  unscrupulous  dealers  to  with¬ 
draw  from  business. 


!  It  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  chnic- 
llEAUEn  ;  est  only ,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 

Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


NEW 

Annual'  free. 


EARLY  WHITE  PRIZE  POTATO. 
726  bus.  per  acre.  New  and  true  Sbbds  ! 
$36 TO  in  Prizes.  Our  “Seed  and  Plant 
free.  Geo.  11.  ColviB,  Dalton,  Pa. 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!! 

FOR  SALE — a  few  thousand  choice  plants:  Gregg 
and  Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberries,  price  $1©  per 
thousand  delivered  at  depot,  cash.  Address, 

AUGUSTUS  BAKER, 

8-4  Port  Dickinson,  Broome  Co.,  N.  IT. 


If  you  want  to  tony  a 

FARM  OR  COUNTRY  SEAT 


in  the  mild  and  beautiful  climate  of 


Maryland  or  the  South, 

WRITE  TO 

JT-  li-  HANNA., 

75  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

for  free  information.  5- 


D |  OBC01TEIDV  a  valuable  Fruit,  succeeds  on 

all  soils,  and  is  a  profitable 
||  fruit  to  grow  for  market.  Two  dozen  plants  by 
mail  $1.00.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

DELOS  STAPLES, 

2-4  West  Sebewa,  Ionia  Co.,  mich. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  for  circular.  EASTERN  MAN- 
UFACT’G  CO.,  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil’a. 


Seeds  Given  Away! 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds',  with 
Park's  Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all 
your  friends.  G.  W.  Park,  Fanettsburg.  Pa. 

JEgp" Write  now.  This  notice  will  appear  but  twice. 


COTTON  PLANTER’S 

SEED  STORE. 

Improved  Cotton  Seed  a  Specialty,  Millo  Maize, 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  Full  assortment  of  Field  and 
Cotton  Seed. 

COTTON  PLANTER’S  ALMANAC 

and  Seed  Catalogue  for  885,  sent  free  on  application. 

F.  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  12,  Dallas,  Ga. 
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UNUSUALLY 

FINE  STOCK  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS! 


VA  III  ET IKS. 
Bidwell, 

Big  Bob, 
Crescent, 
Cumb.  Triumph, 
Glendale. 
Longfellow, 
Jersey  Queen, 


I)oz. 


.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.25 


1 OO 

$  .50 
.60 
.40 
.50 
.50 
1.00 
.50 


1  OOO. 

3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3  00 
5.00 
3.00 


VARIETIES.  Doz.  100. 
Mon  Chester,  $  .25  $  .50 

Mt.  Vernon,  .25  .50 

James  Vick,  .25  .50 

Kentucky,  .25  .50 

Miner's  Prolific,  .25  .50 

Sharpless,  .25  .50 

Wilson,  .25  .50 

Windsor  Chief,  .25  .50 


lOOO. 

|3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


o.OO 


These  prices  aie  foi  stiong,  well-rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  trimmed  ready  to  set, 
am  packed  m  good  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Samples  of  our 

irvVJ tS  ,V°" 10°^8,  s*ze’  ^c-*  sent  when  desired.  Will  furnish  plants 
vnthout  trwmnog  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  above  prices.  All  inquiries  as  to  description 

.  55  of  setting  and  other  information  cheerfully  given.  Longfellow 

best  table  variety  now  grown.  Make  out  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  let  us 
hear  from  you.  Discounts  from  above  on  large  orders. 

■solicitc/1*0  8611  tl>e  ,WSt  B®rry  C,  ates  !,"rt  Baskets  now  m  use.  Correspondence 

s  .  "rhoroughbrecl  Cheshire  Pigs  and  South-down  Sheep  from  first  premium  Stock  for 
sale.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  and  address 

1  _  GSQRGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


[I  I 


Asl  UMPARALLEO  OFFe^R:  cIstoSS?iS“h?t  ■ a,fee<3s  ani°n?  ncw 

superiority  of  our  valuable  new  varieties,  we  will^end  free'bv  rn'i^f 
»0  cents  in  postal  note  or  stamps)  our  novelty  collection  contain!™  £ 1  for  °'Vy 
,  vi  cls  io1  e,? c  1  °f  the  following  (actual  value  #1.4.5).  New  Pino  4nule  i  al  g,e  pack- 

won.ier^  valuable  as  both  a  Summer  and  Winter  Squash,  and  best  of  all  lor  oies  nl?i ^per- 

Oolde 

ductive 

C1''  .'1"  J-  *  '  *  11V *■!  '  * ' ■ ' ' V L 1  ■  v .  1 1  uuurr  ui  x  rant  v  «  icuwiaauie  new  variety  suni 

JVew  Roll*  Gem  Watermelon,  sweet,  sugary,  luscious  :  enormously  large  and  solid  \JwT.,kv  V-v  ''Vi'"3' 
per,  very  large,  brilliant,  and  handsome.  New  JLarire  Violet  Gonrnnv  uV  ,U  m  tw- ±uby  King  1- 'Cp. 

BJftar  ftru  %  •as&ss 

ANOTHER  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

popular  Flower  r.eecls,25cts.;  5  collections,  fr.oo.  All  who  purchase  the  above  collections 

compete  $1,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  fOR  1885°  Order  now 

New  Garden  and  Farm  Manual,  mailed  free. 


and  get  our 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


Seed 

Growers, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ladies7  velvet  outside  garments  .  t 

forming  a  perfect  protection  from  cold .combined wUh  comKbl^^  and  elegantly  lined, 

will  be  sent  to  you  just  as  described  or  money  refunded  on  recei of  o r  ™ ,  St£  k h  a.PPrarat1ce-  This  garment 
m  your  letter  to  show  the  paper  to  your  friends  and  1^'™,  ;^?  of  your  subscription,  provided  you  agree 
Story  Paper  is  size  and  stvleof  T  ^  subscribe.  The  Family 

equai  in  literary  merit  and  well  worth  the  price.  oSr  desire  to  eet^hS  fnd/S  eYery  wav  their 

States  is  the  only  reason  for  making  this  liberal  offer  Penh  »  ,?  .  Publication  introduced  in  the  United 
rtamp^ken.  Address  THE  fW 


EGGS  for  Hatching  from  very  fine  Plymouth  Rock 
Fowls  for  £1,50,  30  for  $2.75.  A.  J.JPOUCH. 

O  '  TTT  T-» 


Warr'  n,  Pa. 


13  mi 


LIGHT  BRAHMA. 

FINEST  STRAIN.  imihoi 

F.  M.  Howe,  Factory  ville,  Wyo.  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Agent’s  Album  of 
AW  Samples  mailed  for  iOc.  U,  S.  CARD  CO., 


3-4 


Centerbrook,  Connecticut. 


HOUSE  radish. 

Address.  GEORGE  WARDER,  South  Lima,  N.  Y 


Say  where  you  saw  this.) 


9L1 


20  PLANTS 


FOR  $1. 


all  labeled 
by  Mail 

Beautiful  Foliage  and  Blooming,  House  and  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants.  Safe  delivery  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  S., 
guaranteed. 

500,000  Late  Cabbage  and  Celerv  Plants  ready 
June  1.  List  free  Address  S.  o.  ‘  STBEBY, 
3-4*  Upper  Sandusky,  O. 


For  New  Roofs. 


For  Old  Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price  low;  anybody  can  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat 
surface;  materials  durable,  Fire-proof.  Send  at  once 
for  illustrated  Book.  Ind.  Paint  &  Roofing  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE  PLANTS.!' 


SEND  FOR  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  learn 
how  to  get  them. 

&DflBC  Flowers,  Carnations,  Pelargonl- 
nanc  um»,  Geraniums,  Fuclala*,  Ac. 

II.  SPANGLER.  Jr.  1 1/1  Fine  Plants 

by  mail  for  *™-k- 


MOUNT  DELIGHT,  N.  H. 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove 

Si  C0  a  Year.  10  cts.  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool.  Fi.«* 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 

A  fu  1  and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark, "0.  lu.\  1 

LORAL  I N  STRUCT©  R7~Sth”  Year 
p  Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa 


book  m  Floras  free  i 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  tel!  you  how  safely, 
easily  and  cheaply  you  can  buy  Cut  Flowers.  Plants 
and  Seeds.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

Address,  HARRY  CHAAPEL, 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

“NUM-BO” 
The  Big  Chestnut. 

An  early  bearer  and  enormously  productive.  05 
nuts  make  one  quart.  Trees  are  perfectly 
hardy.  Have  stoo  i  30°  below  zero  uninjured.  Graft¬ 
ed  trees  commencing  to  bear  in  5  years  Price, 
$1.00  and  $2.00  each.  Seedling  trees  by  mail, 
50  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  dozen.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees 

SAMUEL  C.  MOON. 

Morrisville  Nursery ,  Mourisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


1 


i  Send  Stamps  for  our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogues.  They  contain 
full  and  accurate  information  about 
ail  the  Old  and  New  Fruits.  Trees,  Rosea, 
etc.,  with  cultural  directions,  and  are 

_ _  li  the  most  complete  published.  No.  I* 

Fruits,  icc.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  15c. 
No.  3,  Small  Fruits.  No.  4,  Wholesale.  No.  5, 
Roses,  free.  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 
jyjt.  Hope  Nurseries. _  Rochester,  N.  »  * 


Mounted  CEiHin3BEClBBBOg^^  Pencil. 

SO  Lovely  Chromos  with  name  <&  Agt’s  new  f  ample  Book  10c.  5  pks., 
Sample  Book  &  this  Pencil  50c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


S3  totso/tkom  canb« 

gP2l  1  DOiSIl  iuO  grown  if  you  follow  oar 

Kgs?  e  method.  Free  Catalogue  describes  all 
varieties.  HALE  BROS..  So.  Glastonbury.  Conn 


100,000,000  Evergreens  ^  KRsST 

40  varieties.  50  cts.  per  1000  and  upward. 
All  sizes,  Dus  Year  old,  to  Six  Feet  high.  Catalotjues  FREE. 
GEO.  PANNEY,  STURGEON  BAY,  WlS. 


logue  Free. 


13  F.verblnomlnjr,  or  13  Ifardy,  or  ISt 
Climbing, or  7  Moss  Roses, all  distinct  sorts 
labeled,  by  mail  for  $i  Many  thousands 
of  Bedding'  and  House  Plants  and  Bulbs, 
j  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JD.  it.  Woods  &■  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Fa. 


VINES— P.;’keepsie,  t-teu 
Ulster, Prolific.  NIAGARA 
and  others.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  MARLS  0  RC 
S  and  other  Rasperries.  Oata- 

HuitiMLK.V  Sl>A;.  Merchant  villo,  N.  J. 


GRANS JSUCOESS!  AGENTS  WANTED l 

CYCLOPEDIA  5:  Tif’M.'n. 

1.100  pages  and  over  2000  il« 
lustrations.  Contributions  from 
40  Colleges  and  Specialists. 
_  __  __  _  FARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI- 
H*  M  WMmM  CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE,  LAW  and 
mm  BUSINESS^  and  HUME  MEDICATION, 

g  S  Si  W  B  1  cau  convince  you  that  no  farn- 

— — - -  ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publ  slier  at  once  for  a 


AND 


up  a  si 
alua 
W.  II. 


e  pt 

THOMPSON,  404  Arch  St.,  Phllad’a.  Pa. 


Grows  from  18  to  24  inches  in  length,  in  shape  like  a  Banana 
anil  smells  like  one;  of  delicious*  flavor.  SERPENT 
CUCUMBER,  grows  coiled  up  like  a.  snake,  from  3  to  6  ft. 
in  length.  FINCH’S  PERFECTION  LETTUCE, 
sweet  and  tender  all  summer.  Send  15c.  in  stamps  fora 
package  of  each  variety,  and  give  them  all  a  trial.  Mention, 
this  paper.  Address  FRANK  FINCH,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFERS! 

Por  sixteen  3e.li.  S. postage  stamps  I  will 
send  13  papers  Choic  -nt  Seed*,  growth 
of  Si,  75  to  S00  needs  and  mixed  colors  in 
each  paper:  New  Diamond  Pansies,  of 
largest  size,  over  i0('  superb  variegated 
sorts ,  all  mixed;  Large  Double  R^se  Asters | 

14 cols;  Double  I everlastings ,  12  cols;  Sew 
Scarlet  Poppy s,  spotted  black;  Alyssum; 

Large,  fl.  Phlox.  16  cols;  Japan  Pinks,  .35 
double  and  single  vars.  mixed;  *  rperula; 

Sew  Double.  (faUlaedvi,  the  best  annual 
introduced  in  10 years;  t.'alliopsis;  Doable  Portulaca.  double  as  rose*; 
Candytuft:  0  •  Clove-scented  IXnk.  For  only  53c.  I  will  send  23 
papers  ■  worth  $1.05  at  regular  rates),  all  the  above  and  Verbena  100 
sorts  mixed;  Sew  Emperor  Petunia,  20  blotched,  striped  and  beauti¬ 
fully  fringed  sorts  mixed,  best  strain  ever  offered;  Ice  Plant,  Velvet 
Flower;  Chrysanthemum ,8  col;  Blue  Daisy;  Sew  Cockscomb;  C  Bells; 
Clarkia;  Double  Dwarf  Aster,  10  cols.  Buy  from  grower  and  get  live 
seeds  sure  to  grdw.  Catalog  with  elegant  plate  of  pinks,  in  8  c.  5c,  or 
with  seeds,  free.  ROODELL,  the  Seed  Grower,  Amherst,  BUto, 
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B£ED-TIME  AHO  HARVEST, 


|4  tzmmm  ink  oui  fob^i  is® 

KSftSSPC<iM2i^^S5| 

/  * 


,.J3T0OK 

BARRELS  MADE  . 

WARRANTED  TO  KILL  AT  lOOYAROS 

PflQ  **  TPthjtiVIiti if  TlnnWn  Brniunlnil  TJnnnnli  T 


Is  one  of  the  MOST  WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  EVER 
OFFERED  IN  SPOUTING  GOODS.  The  price  at  which 
1  we  offer  this  Cun  is  but  a  trifle  above  the  AC¬ 
TUAL/  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE,  and  is  given 
fora  Limited  Time  Only  in  order  to  at  onGe  intro- 
jduce  this  Incomparable  Gun  to  the  sporting 
I  public.  , , 

-TheJLERMKLIliirJsjJffii*- 

pi  Engraved  andPolished  Walnut  Stock, 
jot  strong  and  easy  action.  Choke  or  Straight 
1*1  f^RED,  10  or  12  GAUGE,  nas  the  Automatic  Shell 
I  >  |  Ejector,  and  uses  either  paper  or  brass  reloadable 
*  Shells.  The  barrels  are  from  28  to  32  inches  in 
length,  and  its  weight  from  7  1-2  to  9  1.2  ponnds. 
A 11  of  the  working  parts  are  of  the  FINEST  ENG- 
LiSH  STEEL,  and  are  Case-Hardened  and 
Blued,  making  them  durable  and  lasting.  It3  ac- 
j  tion  directly  in  front  of  the  trigger  guard  is  the 
i  Strongest,  Most  Simple  and  Durable  in  the 
world.  It  can  never  get  out  of  order.  For  AC¬ 
CURACY,  POWER,  BEAUTY  OF  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP,  CLOSE  AND  STRONG  SHOOT- 
ING  QUALITIES,  as  well  as  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  loaded  and  fired,  eannot  be  excelled. 

THE  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURERS,  for 
whom  we  are  Sole  Agents,  have  instructed  us  to 
offer  a  IJMITED  NUMBER  of  these  first-class 
Guns  at  S3  2  less  than  the  retail  price,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  as  favorably  known  here  as  in 
Europe. 


fifiTTPOTsT  This  Coupon  is  Worth  <fc1  rt 
WWUA  Wiki  ,and  will  be  received  as 
part  payment  for  one  of  our  celebrated  DOU¬ 
BLE-BARRELED  - - 

“FRANKLIN”  $25 


BREECH  -  LOADING 
GUNS,  as  above  de¬ 


scribed,  provided  you  cut  this  out  and  return  it 
to  us  with  $13  in  cash  Before  June  1st,  18*5. 
but  in  no  case  will  we  sell  or  ship  this  Gun  for 
LESS  THAN  $25  unless  this  Coupon  is  re¬ 
turned  with  $13  when  you  order. 


Evert  Gun  Warranted  exactly  as  Repre¬ 
sented  or  Money  Refunded.  Our  price  tor  this 
Gun  at  our  store  is  $25  and  dealers  in  the  West 
charge  from  $30  to  $40  each,  but  in  order  to  more 
fully  introduce  them  and  to  do  it  quickly  we  make 
a  SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER  of  $13,  provided 
you  enclose  the  above  Coupon  and  $13.00  in  cash 
before  June  1st,  1885. 


ORDER. NOW,  Even  if  you  have  no  use  for  a  ! 
Gun  for  six  months,  as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  j 
you  will  be  able  to  procure  ANOTHER  SUCH 
BARGAIN,  and  as  a  matter  of  speculation  it  is 
well  worth  your  attention  as  you  can  readily  sell  j 
this  Gan  for  $25  to  $40.  I 

AGEN TS  WANTED.  The  one  first  ordering 
from  any  place  will  be  made  our  Special  Agent 
for  their  town  for  our  CELEBRATED  LOW- 
PRICED  GUNS,  RIFLFS,  REVOLVERS,  Etc. 
CATALOGUES  furnished  giving  wholesale! 
prices.  We  Make  No  Profit  upon  the  “  FRANK¬ 
LIN”  GUN  at  $13.  our  catalogue  price  being  i 
825,  but  we  know  that  where  one  has  been  sold  it 
has  led  to  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
our  goods  at  catalogue  prices— hence  our  liberal 
offer.  We  sell  only  such  goods  as  we  control, 
and  do  not  have  to  pay  dealers  large  prof ‘s.  We 
furnish  for  THE  “FRANKLIN”  solid  brass  si  .is  nt  50 
Gents  per  dozen  $3.50  per  100.  Reloading  Tools 
(complete  set),  for  $1.75.  Paper  Shells.  75  cts.  per  | 
100.  Sportsman’s  Cartridge  Belt,  holding  25  shells, 


'  The 


50  cents  each. 

,  UMSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS 

Franklin”  Gun  purchased  of  you  last  September 
has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  It  is  a  remark 
able  Gun.”  T.  H,  POOLE.  “I  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  “  Franklin  ”  as  an  accurate  and  strong 
shooter.”  S.  J.  WILSON.  “  I  enclose  an  order 
f°r  threo  more  Guns;  all  that  have  purchased  are 
delighted  - can  sell  a  dozen  more  at  $25  each.” 
C.  E.  1  HORNE.  “  At  our  last  match  I  be*>t  all  of 
the  crack  Guns  and  carried  off  first  prize.  It 

CAmVbFI  h  ^unt^re^  buy  my  Gun.”  H.  C. 

“The*  Franklin ’GUNS  purchased  hv  our  club 
last  spring  have  given  perfect  satis  ?-c-  ion,  com* 
paring  favorably  with  the  Scott-,  Parker,  Colt,  or 
Forehand  &  Wadsworth.  Thev  are  certainly  won- 
de^fid  bargains.”  R.  E.  REEVES,  President  of 
the  New  York  Ducking  Club. 

We  could  give  hundreds  of  such  testimonials  if 
space  would  permit.  In  ordering  send  P.  O.  Order, 
Registered  letter,  or  Bank  Draft  on  New  York  at 
our  risk,  or  send  some  one  to  purchase  for  you 

ADDRESS 

FRANKLIN  M’F’G  CO., 

86  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Heretofore  double- handled  breech-loading  guns  have  been  held  at  such  high  prices  that  on¬ 

ly  well-  to-do  people  could  afford  them .  The  above  offer  of  the  Franklin  31*  f'g  Co.,  SG  FuU 

+or%  St.,  K.Y.,  gives  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  buying  a  first-class  gun  at  a  law  price. 


IN  FAEM  STOCK 
AND  MACHINES! 


TO  CLUB  RAISERS! 

For  particulars  send  2c.  stamp  to 

C^QTJTBI  AN] D  WEST, 

ST.  EOUIS,  MO. 


ID 

To  know  others’  secrct  thoughts  is  something 
you  have  wi-hed  for,  you  need  wish  no  longer, 
as  we  now  introduce  for  Ihe  first  time  a  Sew. 
Simple,  yet  Perfect  System  by  which  you 
oaa  almost  instant  v  tell  what  anv  one  thinks 
J  without  fear  of  detection.  Postpaid  f<>r  50  cents. 
Mention  this  paper  and  write  for  further  panic- 
ulurs  Fit  El’).  Address  James  Emmons  &  Co., 
I  W<  O'Lrock,  Ohio. 
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ouquet  Gollectionof 

EAUTIFUL  BERRIES 


$8.50  for  $5.00  by  Mail, 
or  by  Express  $4.50. 


e  my  pi: 

customers.  After  testing  hundreds  of  varieties,  I  have  chosen  the  following  as  the  beat  of  all  she  SMALL  FRtflTS,  all  things 
considered.  At  the  prioes  asked  by  traveling  agents  the  collection  would  cost  over  $20;00. 


PARRY. 

Now  be¬ 
ing  intro¬ 
duced  by 
the  origi¬ 
nator  and 
mysel  f ; 
unites 
more 
points  of 
excel¬ 
lence  than 
any  other 
8  trait- 
berry.  A 
seedling  of  Jersey  Queen  and  a  vast 
improvement  upon  that  famous  sort; 
the  blossoms  being  perfect,  the  plant 
prolific  with  the  growth,  large  siae, 
beauty  and  high  quality  of  its  parent. 


OLD  IRON¬ 
CLAD. of  recent, 
introduction  and 
the  most  desirable 
and  valuable  of 
all  Strawberries, 
either  for  the  gar¬ 
den  or  market, 
ripening  s.-.  ely. 
It  is  among  the 
earliest,  of  good 
size,  good  quality, 
firm  and  pretty. 


EARLY  HAR- 
VEST.  The  earliest 
of  all  Blackberries, 
and  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  of  the 
age.  Ripens  with 
Wheat — weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  others — 
exceedingly  beautiful, 
of  good  quality  and  an 
extra  good  shipper. 
Canes  very  hardy  and 
produce  the  most 
enormous  crops. 


CUTHBERT. 

Now  the  most 
popular  of  all 
Raspberries.  No 
other  has  yet 
proved  of  such 
universal  adapt¬ 
ability  ;  hardy  in 
winter  and  a 
wonderful  ex 
ample  of  vigor 
during  summer ; 
berries  always 
large,  handsome 
and  abundant. 


SOUHE- 

GAN.Thc 

earliest  and 
most  valu¬ 
able  of  the 
Black  Rasp¬ 
berries  for 
home 
u  a  o  , 
m  a  r- 
ket  or 
drying. 
Berries 
jet  black 
of  good  size  and 
quality;  canes  of 
strong  growjth, 
iron-clad  hardness,  and  so  prolific  that 
the  rows  appearblack  with  tbe  fruit. 


FAY’S 

PROLIFIC. 

Undoubledlythe 
finest  of  all  Cur¬ 
rants  for  any 
purpose.  It 
equals  in  size 
we  1  1  -  k  n  o  w  n 
Cherry,  is  long¬ 
er  in  bunch,  of 
the  same  spark¬ 
ling  red,  less 
acid  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  qualitv. 


HAN' 
SELL.  Now 

being  intro¬ 
duced  by  my¬ 
self  ana  un- 
questi'inab  ly 
the  most  won 
derful  of  all 
Raspberries. 
Earliest  of 
all  to  ripen  of 
any  color  or 
kind,  large, 
luscious, 
bright  crim¬ 
son,  vigorous;  endures  the  severest  cold, 
intense  heat  and  prolonged  drought  un¬ 
harmed — leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  Raspbciry  for  everybody  to  plant, 
North,  South’  East  or  West,  whether 
wanting  fruit  to  eat  or  sell. 

GREG-G-* 

The  largest 

and  best  late 
Black  Rasp- 
beiry,  and  of 
merit-  as 
-to  ’have 
almost  re¬ 
volution 
ized  the 
culture  of 
'this  fruit. 
Canes  ro¬ 
bust  and 
yield  heavi¬ 
ly  Owing 
to  Its  solid 
fresh  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  drying. 

TAYLOR'S  PRO¬ 
LIFIC.  The  largest 
Blackberry,  with  an  iron¬ 
clad  cane,  largo,  handsome, 
and  excellent;  ripens  late. 
Can»s  of  strong  growth; 
very  prolific  and  free  from 
all  diseases.  The  best 
Blackberry  for  main  crop 
— especially  North. 


One  dozen  of  each  of  the  eight  varieties  of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  and  two  plants  of  Fay’s 
mounts  to  $8.50 ;  but  I  will  send  by  Express  this  entire  collection  for  $4.50, 


Details  Mailed 


Currant,  with  Postagc.amounts  Vv,  ,  -----  - . — — 

or  by  Mail  for  $5.00.  Half  the  number  of  each  variety  will  be  sent  by  Mail  for  $3.00. 
all  applicants.  .IN  ADDI TION,  all  who  order  one  of  these  collections  will  be  presented,  by  Mail,  with 
with  the  picture  “Lovett’s  Bouquet  of  Beautiful  Berries,”  portraying  in  oil  colors,  the  fruit  of  the 
nine  varieties  named,  artistically  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  bouquet.  It  will  be  mounted,  9  x  12  ins., 
readv  for  framing  and  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole  collection  for  its  beauty,  besides  affording  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  what  the  fruit  will  be. 


O 


VJ  j 


G'J" 


Is  a  book  of  over  seventy  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and  elegantly  printed;  contains  descriptions  of 
all  the  best  fruits,  new  and  old,  the  most  important  of  which  are  accompanied  witn  an  engraving  of 
the  variety  ;  and  the  best  of  all  is,  that  both  the  descriptions  and  pictures  are  truthful.  It  gives  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning,  and  a  fund  of  other  information  on  culture  and  other 
matters,  valuaole  to  ail  interested  in  fruits.  Price,  with  six  colored  plates,  10  cts.;  without  plates, 

Sets.  Price  Lists  Free.  j.  T<  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


FREE! 


&FOR  PATCHWORK 

Any  lady  sending  12  2c.  stamps  for  three  month’s  sub- 
scription  to  Happy  Days,  the  popular  Literary  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  will  present,  free,  1  package  beautiful  assorted  Silk  Blocks 
for  patchwork,  1  package  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  and  a 
Lovely  Pongee  Silk  Handkerchief,  size  20  x  20  inches. 
Address  AMERICAN  CO.,  CENTEEBROOR,  CONN. 


FREE!  TO  ANY  LADY 

rea  i«r  of  this  paper  who  will  agree  to  show  our  whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  of  New  Rubber  Goods  to  their  friends 
and  try  and  influence  sales  tor  us,  we  will  send  free  and  prepaid 
a  full  size  Lady’s  Gossamer  Rubber  Waterproof  Gar* 
meat  for  the  protection  of  the  dress  iu  stormy  weather;  any  cize, 
(not  rubber  sleeves  many  are  advertising  as  “Gossamer  Garments’’) 
and  our  large  colored  cover  catalogue,  giving  wholesale  and  retail  pri¬ 
ces,  Illustrations,  &c.,  if  vou  will  send  24c.  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
goods  and  this  advt.  ACME  M’F’G  CO.,  IVORYTQN,  CONN. 


as 


GREEN’S 


With  descriptions  of  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruity  is  be  mtifully  and 

Profusely  Illustrated 

and  contains  Seventy  Pages  of 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  1 1 

It  tells  how  to  begin  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ing,  how  to  Locate  a  Farm  or 
Garden,  Seasons  for  Planting,  Lay¬ 
ing  Out  a  Fruit  Farm,  and  about 
the  Profits  of  Fruit  Growing. 
Also,  how  to  Prepare  the  Soil;  about 
Planting,  Mulching,  Pruning,  Cul¬ 
tivation,  Training  and  Summer 
Pinching. 

How  to  Grow 


How  Poor  Men  may  begin .  What 
Farmers  Should  do  about  Fruit 
Growing,  Causes  of  Failure  and 
Success.  Growing  Dwarf  Pears. 
How  to  Care  for  Apples.  Watering 
Newly  Set  Trees,  and  lastly,  a  va.- 
uahle  Essay  on  Raising 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

By  a  Veteran  Fruit  Grower. 

This  is  the  Finest  Guide  and 
Catalogue  and  the  largest,  that  we 
have  ever  issueo.  SMALL  FRUITS 
are  a  Specialty,  but  we  have  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  and  Garden 
and  F.ower  Seeds,  and  offer  Great 
Inducements  to  our  Patrons. 

“  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow 
Fruit”  is  another  book  just  pub 
lished  ;  64  Pages,  50  Illustrations 
2  Colored  Plates,  100  Topics.  Price, 
50  cents.  Green’s  Fruit  Grower, 
50  cents  per  year,  Sample  Copy 
Free.  Price  of  Fruit  Guide  with 
Two  Colored  Plates,  10  cents; 
with  One  Colored  Plate,  0  cents. 
Price  Lists  Free. 


ADDRESS, 

GREENS  M'TOTJFtSEFtY  CO., 

Box  562.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


This  Ring-  FREci 

50  Elegant,  Satm  Finish  Golden  Floral  Cards, 
name  on,  10c,  7  pks.  60c.  and  ring  free.  Sample 
Album,  25c.  S.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Ct, 


YOUE 


Ttf  fi  TUfT1  printed  on  40  Satin  Finished  Cards 
li  ri  LfiiEl  and  a  Solid  Roiled  Gold  Riug 
FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Cut  this  out! 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


5 


CENT  SHEET  MUSIC 

We  have  over  2000  pieces,  Vocal  and  lnstru- 

Ca  ' 


r: 


mental.  Send  for  Catalogue  free. 

__  BENNAGE  &  CO.,  1 12  S.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 

Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free. 

1-b  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn  N.  V 


2i  imported;  50  American;  25 
Social;  CHROMOS,  (3  packs,  no 
1  two  alike;)  40  Transparent;  25 
30  plain  white;  any  pack  with  your 
name  on  sent  for  10c.  Circulars  free.  Agent’s  sam¬ 
ples,  &c.,  3c  (script  type),  J.  H.  Parker  &  Co., 

3  Clinton,  Connecticut. 


60SSAMER  GARMENTS  FREE! 

To  introduce  “Happy  Days,”our  new  16  page  Illus¬ 
trated  Mag  tzine,  we  will  will  send  free  to  any  lady 
sending  26  cents  in  stamps  for  3  month’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  two  Lady’s  Full  Size,  Waterproof 
Gossamer  Garments  with  catalogue  of  other 
Rubbe-  Goods,  provided  they  will  show  them  to  their 
friends  and  induce  other  sales.  Address, 

3  PUBS.  HAPPY  DAYS,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


AMERICAN 

ELECTRIC  LAMP. 

.A.  UV'EOHIHESXj. 


CARDS 

white,  gilt  edge; 


mis.  M  d\  Beautiful  Satin  Finished 
W'Av  Cards  and  one  ROLLED  GOLD 
RING  F  REE  for  ten  two-eent  stamps. 

ACME  CARD  FACTOR V,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


SfiJI  33*1?"  IU3  II  BVS  Writing  thoroughly  taught 

B  Ena  Pus 'ia  Ba*?  by  mail  or  personally, 
(tuations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W .  G «  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Hidden  Name,  Embossed  and  New  Chromo 
Cards,  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  page 
Gilt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with 
quotations,  12  page  Illustrated  Premium  and 
Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit,  all 
for  15  cts.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


806 Lbs.  Wg’ 

Of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  HOGS 

Send  for  description 
famous  breed.  Also 

B.SBLVER,  Cleveland, 


Aset  of  Toy  Parlor  Furniture 

containing  Chairs,  Sofa,  Piano  &  Stool, 
Clock,  Easy  Chairs,  Screens,  Rugs, 
Vases,  &c,  made  in  imitation  of  the  most 
fashionable  Plush  and  Ebony  Parlor 
Suits,  and  “Happy  Days,”  tbe  popular 
16p.  illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  3  monthsfor  18c.  to  pav  cost  of  this  advertisement.  A  ddresi 
Publishers  ot  HAPPY  ‘DAYS,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


WANTED.  —Ladies  or  Gentlemen  to  take  nice, 
light,  pleasant  work  at  their  own  homes  (dis¬ 
tance  no  objection).  Work  sent  by  mail.  $1  to  $5 
i  day  can  be  quietly  made.  No  canvassing.  Please 
address  at  onct?.  Globe  Manufacturing  Co., 

1-3  Box  5344,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  We  positively  fur 
l  l3  £  Ia  e  nish  a  $4  outfit  free 
We  want  lively  and  energetic 
agents  all  ovei  theU.  8.  and  Can¬ 


adas.  Profits  large  and  the  best  of  work  guaranteed. 


INDIA  INK,  WATER  COLOR  AND  OIL  SPECIALTIES. 

8 end  for  our  new  descriptive  catalogue:  and  price-list. 

Address  J.  E.  MIIbL.EII  &  CO., 

i-3  Tyrone,  Blair  Co  ,  Pa. 


The  Electric  Lamp  is  one  of  those  useful  articles 
desired  in  every  family.  There  is  nothing  to  explode 
or  dangerous  in  its  construction,  while  it  is  simple 
and  easy  to  manage  Its  light  is  generated  by  elec- 
tricitj"  at  small  expense.  The  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  consists  of  Stand,  Globe,  Plati- 
na  Burner,  and  Double  Electrie  Gener¬ 
ator;  with  full  instructions  for  putting  in 
operation.  Either  size  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  manufacturer. 

FREDERICK  LOWEY, 

Box  1322.  96  &  98  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — Estimates  furnished  for  factory,  church, 
residence  and  municipal  lighting  at  lowest  cost,  and 
all  kinds  of  electrical  work  undertaken  by  contract. 


FA8Q.USAB  KEYSTONE  C0P.1T  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  tba 
■world.  Send 

roa  c  atai,o  gxto» 
Address 

A.  B. 

FAEQTJH&3, 

York,  Ps. 


Send  for  Large  illustrated  Catalogue. 


HEN  OH’S 

HADING  OH  WALKING 
COHN  AND  FALLOW 


With  double  row 
Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attach¬ 
ments  complete  in  one 
Machine.  Received 
medal  and  li  1  g  li  e  s  t 
awards  of  merit  at 
the  Great  Southern 
exposition,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  a 
number  of  State 
Fair*  in  1888. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 

Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
mand  already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as 
last  year.  Reliable  Agent*  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 

Address  HUNCH  &  DRQMGOUD, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  Pa. 


SEE0-TIS1E  km  HARVEST. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  thig  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Timk  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  Sc  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Bob^t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-81 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR! 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  Sc  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS! 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS  &  B.  JAVAS. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park.  Ill.  3-85 


Lister  Bros., 
Geo.  T.  Bailey, 

FERTILIZERS. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co. 

1-85 

Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N,  Steffens, 

385  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 

1-85 

CRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson, 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— 

-Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty— 

21tf 

Wolcott.  Wayne  Co.,  J 

i.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow, 

Pishkill,  N.  Y. 

3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin, 

Watertown.  N.  Y. 

8-85 

Centenfiial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company.  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.” 

Hitohings  &  Co  ,  New  York.  3-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

II .  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  0-83 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas.  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

LABELS  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD,— POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfleld  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 


PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4: 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds* 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  2ltf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Grassfleld  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

FLORIDA  CURIOSmES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BKANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang,  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 


Fairview  Nurseries. 


— K8TA  BLI8HKD  IK  1835.— 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants. 
New  Peaches,  “John  Haas”  nd 
Ford's  White. »  150,000 

Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees', 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

S3 i^Two  Hundred  Acres  in  NuRSERT._jaa 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martin  Amber  Wheat.  PURE. 
Send  for  Cntalogue  and  Price  List.  free.  Address- 

J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
stock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou* 
hcgnn.  (Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  lure 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Loicr,  Rat*#  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  9  it troil  liters.  Our  stock  le 
heavy  and  prices  reduced,  >end  for  Catalogue. 

WIU.  K.  BASSETT  A  SON, 
9-ly  R  .mini  onto  n,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1858. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave., 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y? 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  th»- 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  wil  ; 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de 
Irrered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
oharge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 


SEE©-TlilE  AND 

9 

o  NE  STJ) 

zi 

If: 


.  you  a^e  sick  or  ailing  no  matter  what  your  complaint,  write 
Send  >  OU  0n  Trialono  of  our  large  Electric 
APP»ance»  to  suit  your  case,  provided  you 
agree  to  pay  for  1 1,  if  1 1  cures  you  in  one  month.  If  it  does  not  cure 
you  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it.  Different  Appliances  to  cure 
|  pepsta,  Rh ewmati sm,  Liver  and  Kidnert/ Diseases,  Piles, Lunq  Diseases.  Asthma 
Catatrh  Lame  Bach,  Aque,  Debility ,  and  many  other  diseases.  Remem  ’ 

our  risl  75°mna?  y°U  t0.,bu/  them  blind‘y  but  merely  to  try  them  at 
;  •?  Ciur%  '.nade  du,nn&  1883  in  cases  where  all  other  treat 

;  ments had  failed.  Price  very  low.  Illustrated  booh  givins-  full nnrtm 
ulars  and  blank  for  statement  of  vour  case  rat,* 
once.  ELECTRIC  M’F’G  CO.,  564 StIte ^  II"  Beookly^N. Y.at 


fy 


FREE!!  A  GIFT  I  FREEH 


MAKE  THE  CHILDREN  HAPPV  „  .  ,  . 

for  the  beautiful  1  *  ar.d  cultivate  a  taste 

oeautitul.  We  have  determined,  for  the  next  three 
months,  or  until  June  t.  IPS:  «•«,  PRFypYT  .  tne  next  thre® 

this  nanrr  a  RFlITTirri'  ,  ,  to  every  reader  of 

fumnurf^imrl UTIFIL  dolls  set  of  DRAWING-ROOM 
w™wLS.nTl|r"lgyOU,°  Send  this  advertisement  and 

of' 

^Pte^nof 

Ilireerhnd  piano  cover*  two  vases,  one  beautifuiyiittle  clock 
three  chairs,  one  reception  chair,  one  screen  of  quaint  lananese 

and  on’e°R>ot  stooh tab  e'  one  eas€l>  holding  a  handsome  picture. 

addr^sTn 'rhe^r °!  f?u*een  T^«es  Will  he  sent  free  to  any 
srivISuG  th.  U7ted  States  and  Canada,  on  receipt  of  this 
pipage  melH  3nd  tWCnty  five  centsto  helP  packing  and 

As  an  extra  gift,  and  to  establish  our  reputation  in  every 
"\th?  Landf  we  will  send  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

L  **' ch,  set  of  furniture,  three  of  our  lovely  French  dolls 

parelof  latest'^Parisfan  deslgru  th*rty'pvvo  pieces  of  wearing  ap! 

This  unparalleled  gift  we  make  to  introduce  voods  of  our 
manufacture  all  over  the  country,  and  m  eve^  name* 

6  T  SCnd  FKEE  one  of  our  handsomely  illustrated 
nirrinmoth  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

Not  more  than  six  sets  will  be  sent  to  any  one  address  If 
cents'Tff  ,°ne  s*f:  slnd  this  advertisement  and  twenty-five 
’r  Lyo“  Wl.sh  threc  se«-  .se"d  this  advertisement  and 
dolly!  S‘X  SC  arC  deSlred’  se,nd  this  advertisement 

eachse?"who^e  thrCe  French  dolls  and'their  wardrobe  go  with 
prepaid ’l»vhushe  'S  °ne  °r  S'*  that  yOU  order’  a,ld  a11  postage 

hZ!?iS  a,(vert^en,ent  will  not  appear  in  this  paper  again: 
“T  '  i  require  you  to  cut  it  out  and  send  to  us  with  your 
order  and  above  amounts  (according  to  the  number  of  sets  you 

7**7;  ?A'-e  p^ay.  packlnU  and  postage.  Order  not  later  than 
June  I,  1883.  Postage  stamps  taken. 

Address  L.  H.  HART  &  CO., 

55  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


CARDS 

Large,  New  Chromos, 
with  your  name  in  fancy 
type,  and  Agent’s  Sam¬ 
ple  Book,  10  Cents. 
O  X£.  ®  . 
600  Caros  $1.00,  and  a  SOLID 

rolled  cold  ring 

— ^ smmw  FREE  to  sender  of  club. 

Address  ACME  CARD  CO.,  IYORYTON,  CONN. 


X  S 


ex-1 


and  I 
tseJ 


2  Beautiful  Albums  FREE 

Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents  we  will  send  <d 

kTtw  Li£r.ary  aa;'  Fa",ily  paf,<‘r-  The  Cricket  on| 
j.®  Hearth,  for  f  lirccMoiitlis,  and  *o  everv  subscriber  w%\ 

sellJ’  Freo  UI,‘d  P"st  paid.  Two  ISeuutiful  Album.  1 
the  first  containing  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  photoeraphi 
views  of  New  Orleans  and  Lite  Great  Exposition  now  being  hel 
there,  embracing  all  objects  of  interest  connected  therewith,  anu 
the  second  containing  handsome,  life-like  photographs  of  all  th. 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Cleveland 
These  albums  are  very  beautifully  gotten  up  and  artistically 
ecuted,  and  are  interesting  and  valuable  souvenirs,  worthy 
adorn  any  home.  The  first  one  hundred  persons  responding 
this  advertisement  will  each  receive,  in  addition  to  the  paper  ( 
Mtrums.  an  elegant  Solid  Cold  Chased  Hand  Ring,  in  0 
/rec.  Our  paper  contains  16  large  pages,  64  columns  jmd  is  fill 
with  the  most  interesting  reading  matter  for  all.  This  ureat offer! 
is  made  to  introduce  it  into  new  homes.  Five  subscriptions  wit 

Premiums  sent  for  JlW.Aatu/aetfon,  guaranteed.  Address 

H*  MOORh  Ac  CO.,  Park  Place,  N©w  Yor 

ALL  GIVEN  AWAY 

3  GOLD  WATCHES, 

4  Parisian  Dolls, 

35  New  Dresses,  &c. 

The  publishers  of  “Happy  Days,”  th 
new  16p.  Illustrated  Paper  for  the  Boy 
a“d  Girls  of  America,  desiring  to  introduc. 
their  paper  into  every  home,  make  the  fol 
lowing  liberal  ©Her:  The  Boy  or  Gi 
telling  us  the  number  of  Chapters  In  the 
Bible  before  April  1st,  1885,  will  receive  a 
Solid  Cold,  Lady’s  Stem-AVind- 
ing  W  a  tell.  It  there  be  more  than  one 
correct  answer  the  second  will  receive  a 
Roy’s  Solid  Cold  Key-Winding 
Watch;  the  third,  a  Solid  Gold 
(!  kwian  W atoh.  Watches  forwarded  to 
V  winners  April  5  th.  Each  person  competing 
Amust  send  25  cents  with  their  answer,  for 
jjfiwhieh  they  will  receive  8  months  sub 
■  ::JIi5:*C**iption  to  Happy  Days,  and  4  love 
fH=ii||ly  ParMnn  Dolls  (2  girls,  1  boy  au 
'‘■’"“"a  baby  doll),  with  life-like  beautiful  fe.i 
tures,  bangs  and  curls,  and  blue  and  dar 
eyes.  With  the  dolls  we  will  send  a  ca» 

-  .  —  of  85  Fashionable  Dresses,  hatsj 

Parasols,  Traveling  Costumes,  Evening  Dresses,  Ac.,  made  in  nine, 
colors,  many  of  them  from  designs  by  Worth,  of  Paris,  and  very  beau  ' 
tiful.  W o  want  subscribers  for  our  charming  magazine,  and  have  de 
oided  to  let  our  friends  possess  a  lovely  box  of  dolls  with  thel 
outdts  and  8  gold  watches  free,  if  they  will  send  25c.  (stamp, 
or  silver)  to  help  pay  for  this  advt.  and  the  bare  cost  of  mailing  you 
the  paper 3  months.  Pubs.  Happy  Days,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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19  cents  by  fho  TJnic 

CONSUMPTION 

I  havo  a  positive  remedy  for  t  ho  nVinTT^i-  ™  9 

thousands  of  cases  o f  rhidL* ►  , -  by  i  ts  « 


COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful  secrets,  revelations  and 
discoveries  for  married  or  tingle, 
securing  bealth.weaithaiidhappine 

io  book  of  160  pages,  mailed  for  on 

10  cents  by  the  Union  Publishing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 


thousands  of  ca»eso^  ha  wor8  t*k  i«b?',rG  diseas®;  by  j  ts  db 
have  been  cured  Indoed  anaVmn  nid  an<l  8  andiu 

that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  in  Usefflcac 
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Raspberry  Marlboro, 

Gooseberry, Industry,  tion  and  prices 
Crape  Niagara,  together  with  a 

,„lor«l  Pla«  | jAMJ;  y. 

RIZE  CONTEST . 

ote  of  the  Vegetables. 

Ballot  for  March. 

{Fill  all  the  blanks  and  return  to  Seed-Tune  and 
[Harvest  by  April  15,  1885.) 
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'  Very  Profitable 
for  MARKET 
UNilQUALVD 
f  vW.  For  the  Dess  or l, 
forAAM.S&a. 
Descriptive  Cir- 
7  cuidrs  wiHiPrices 
of  Plants.TnaUedfrce 
,jy  its  Originator 
..CHURCHMAN 
BUB  L  nVGTQN  At.J. 


ite. 

BEANS. 

list  Bush  for  Green  Use 

bst  Pole  for  Home  Use 

SWEET  CORN. 

|rhe  Very  Earliest 

[fhe  Best  Table  Quality 

BEETS. 

|Best  Early  Market 
Best  for  Stock- ft  eding 

CELERY. 

iBest  for  Home  Use 

Best  Market  Sort 

CUCUMBERS. 

[Best  for  Slicing 
[Best  for  Pickling 

LETTUCE. 

Illest  for  Family  Use 

MUSK  MELON. 

Illest  Flavored  Earl  y 

WATER  MELON. 

|Best  and  Most  Productive 

ONION. 

®Most  Profitable  for  Market 

SPECIAL. 

Name  the  Vegetable  Novelty,  introduced  within  the 
|st  Ten  Years,  which  proved  the  greatest  real  ac- 
lisition  and  value. 


Name  the  Vegetable  Novelty,  introduced  within 
ae  last  ten  years,  which  proved  the  most  worthless, 
,nd  greatest  disappointment. 


farm  economist, 

Publvihed  Twice  a  Month. 

twenty-five  cents  a  vear. 

A  Hi  ah- Class  p  iper  at  the  lowest  rates.  Edited  by 
K  S  Tho  npsoii.  aided  by  Wu.do  F  Brown  J»hni 
8t  ih  W  W  Stevens  and  others  of  the  most  able  ag 
riC  mural  writ  s  iu  the  United  States.  Send  2a  cents 
stamps  for  your  own  subscription  and  make  up  a 
•'ub  Sample  copies  free  Liberal  premiums  t© 
FAKIM  BJONOMI8T, 

1(  .3  Springfield,  OHIO. 

The  Only  Weekly  B  -e  Papei  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 

[Established  in  1861.] 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year  —  Weekly,  $2.00, 
(invariably  in  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  but 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by '  a<U 
vancing  progressive  ideas  upou  Bee  Culture  it  is 
the  Best  and  Most  THorouglily  Practical 
Publication  on  Bees  and  Honey  in  the  Woild,  and  al 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL, 
it  is  edited  bv  Thomas  G  Newman,  whose  reputs 
tion  is  world  wide  Send  <or  a  Sample  Copy. 

IL4  Address.  THE  BEE  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  XU. 

BY  IVSAIL.  Strawberry 

Raspberry,  Asparagus  and 
a  Pi  new  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

SUTTON,  Exeter,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa. 


PLANTS 

h*  P. SETT _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS! ! 

—  X  O  O  S  — 


or 


50  Big  Bob’s  and  50  James  Vick  s, 

James  Vick  s  free  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

t.  DURBIN,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


100 


FOR  SALE 

(l^&crcr  Tmnt  DOOil 


200,000  CHOICE 
Raspberry  Plants 

The  GreggT  Imp*  Doolittle,  Ohio,  Souhegan  and 
Tvler  five  of  the  best  Black  varieties  known  to  the 
Trade  For  particulars  address, 

1.3*  aP  W.  VOGLESON,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

TREEVfREEVfREES, 

Immense  Stock. 

1,000,000  Russian  Mulberry;  500,000  Hardy  Catalpa, 
Russian  Apricot,  Dwarf  Juneberry  and  all  other 

kinds  of  fruit,  Forest  and  Ornarnental  Trees.  Grap 

Vines  Small  Fruits,  etc.  A  PAPER  devote  a  io 
fruit  growing  Free  for  one  year  to  those  who  buy 
rS  o(  trees.  100  Russian  Mulberry  for  SI. 

12  Concord  Grape.  $1.  4  Russian  AP1^^!1  TreL 

122  other  $1  sets,  per  mail,  postpaid.  Forest  Tre^ 

for  Timber  Claims.  Send  at  once  for  a  Price  List, 
for  Timber  un  0ARpENTER  &  GA,GE 

j  j,  Rower.  Jefferson  Co.,  Neb 


is  a  dim  light  upon  a  little  wooden  stand 
in  the  corner  of  the  scantily  furnished:  bed 
room,  ijer  face  is  very  pale  and  thin,  her 
eyes  are  red  with  weeping,  for  on  the 
rough  pine  table,  its  little  form  composed 
for  its  last  resting  place,  and  a  sweet  smile 
resting  on  the  little  white  face,  lies  her 
only  child.  Kind  hands  have  assisted  her, 
and  kindly  hearts  have  sympathized,  but 
new  she  is  left  alone.  For  awhile  she  sits 
thus,  the  picture  of  despair,  then  she  goes 
to  the  table,  and  sadly  gazes  on  the  little 
waxen  face,  she  kisses  the  silent  lips, 
presses  the  little  cold  hands  in  hers,  and 
murmurs:  “Early  lost — early  saved,  my 
sinless,  ray  sainted,  my  beautiful  dead. 
No  more  sorrow,  no  more  pain  for  thee. 
Safe  in  a  world  of  light  and  peace.  Sleep 
©n  my  boy,  I  would  not  call  thee  back. 
Thine  the  joy — the  bliss,  the  blessedness  of 
Heaven;  thy  mother’s  the  anguish  the 
desolation,  the  darkness  of  earth.  Thank. 
God!  thy  poor  heart  will  never  know  the 
agony  with  which  mine  is  bursting.  And 
yet  it  is  so  hard  to  give  thee  up,  my  only 
comfort.  Thy  loving  earesses,  thy  fond 
kisses,  this  poor  heart  will  starve  without 
them.  Yet  I  can  endure,  thou  art  safe — 
safe — safe.” 

Then  slowly  turning  from  the  table  she 
walks  sadly  to  and  fro  across  the  floor,  then 
goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out  into  the 
darkness,  turns  and  walks  again,  saying 
sadly,  “Oh,  why  does  he  not  come?  What 
can  detain  him  so  long?  Oh,  my  poor 
husband — my  once  noble  Fred ;  how  this 
poor,  bleeding,  breaking  heart  still  clings 

to  thee,  still  loves  thee,  though  despised 
and  forsaken  by  all.  Art  thou  fallen  so 
low?  Is  there  no  hope,  no  redemption  for 
thee?’  Dropping  on  her  knees,  and  clasp¬ 
ing  her  thin  hands  ,  and  raising  her  stream¬ 
ing  eyes  to  Heaven,  she  implores,  “Oh, 
m^  Jtn  Father!  Thou  hast  heard  the 
prayer  of  the  desolate;  Thou  hast  power  to 
restore  the  lost.  Save,  oh  save  my  erring, 
deluded  husband  from  a  drunkard’s  grave 
— a  drunkards  eternal  doom.” 

Hearing  footsteps,  she  rises  hurriedly, 
as  the  door  opens,  and  three  men  enter, 
bearing  her  husband,  in  a  state  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Her  burdened  heart  can  bear 
no  more,  and  with  a  moaning  cry  she  sinks 
to  the  floor  behind  him. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Let  in  tlie  Sunshine. 

BY  Mils.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


Open  your  blinds.  Let  sunshine 
Brighten  each  dark  recess; 

Open  your  gloomy  parlors, 

Live  in  the  shadows  less. 

Mildew  and  blight  most  deadly. 
Every  dark  closet  bears; 

Germs  of  disease  lie  ui.cler 
Carpets  and  costly  chairs. 

Open  your  blinds;  nor  worry, 

If  sunbeams  come  trooping  in, 
fading  your  showy  carpet. 

Roses  your  cheeks  will  win,. 

Out  with  upholsterings  rare,. 

Out  with  expensive  gear; 

If  they  mint  hide  in  gloom, 

All  of  the  gladsome  year. 

Tapestries  rare  I  value, 

Beautiful  things  I  love; 

But  to  discern  their  beauty. 

Give  me  the  light  from  above. 
Fabrics;  with  buds  interwoven. 

And  roses  may  fade  in  the  light, 
But  let  my  sw  eet  bud  in  the  cradle,. 
Bloom  like  a  rose  in  the  light. 


The  Dahlia. 

BY  S.  C.  W. 


That  Dahlias  may  be  grown  from  seed 
and  flower  the  same  season  is  an  established 
fact;  requiring  no  more  special  care  than 
you  would  give  to  your  early  tomato  or 
cabbage  plants,  with  re-setting  and  uniform 
treatment  in  every  particular.  In  most  in* 
stances  they  are  in  bloom  fully  as  early  as. 
those  grown  from  tubers. 

The  Dahlia  was  named  for  Dahl,  a  Swed¬ 
ish  botanist.  They  are  a  native  of  Mexico? 
and  all  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  in 
our  flower  gardens  are  derived  from  two 
species,  1>  Variabilis  and  D  Coccinea.  They 
manifest  a  strong  inclination  to  sport  and 
new  varieties  are  constantly  being  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  former  characteristics  of  a  fine  dahlia 
were  fullness  of  flower,  a  perfect  regularity 
in  the  shape  of  the  floweret  and  the  absence 
of  an  eye  or  disk;  but  the  taste  of  some 
florists  at  least,  has  changed,  for  the  single 
dahlia  now  seems  to  be  the  rage,  the  large 
yellow  disk  just  the  thing. 

The  dahlia  tuber  is  used  by  the  Mexicans 
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for  food  much  as  we  use  the  potato;  but 
they  are  nauseous  to  the  European  and 
American . 

Procure  a  few  dahlia  seed,  plant  early 
with  your  tomato  and  cabbage  seed;  when 
two  or  three  inches  high  plant  out  in  the 
garden  about  two  feet  apart,  stake  up  well, 
and  enjoy  a  little  of  the  beautiful  with 
much  of  the  useful. 


Heating  Greenhouses. 


William  D.  Philbrick,  in  an  add  ress  be¬ 
fore  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  said  the  heating  apparatus  best  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  is  the  ordinary 
hot  water  circulation  from  a  boiler  about 
four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  house  floor, 
in  a  well  drained  cellar,  at  one  end  of  the 
glass,  and  covered  by  a  shed  or  office,  which, 
being  always  warm,  will  be  found  a  conven¬ 
ient  workshop  in  cold  weather.  The  boiler 
should  always  be  a  size  larger  than  the 
pipe-fitters  advise,  to  make  sure  of  being 
sufficient.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
draught  of  the  chimney ;  the  same  boiler  will 
do  twice  as  much  work  with  a  good  draught 
as  with  a  low  and  small  chimney. 

To  maintain  tropical  heat  in  the  compart¬ 
ment  eleven  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  nine 
feet  high  will  require  six  or  eight  four-inch 
pipes,  while  the  portion  devoted  to  hardy 
plants  will  not  need  more  than  half  as  many. 
In  heating,  much  will  depend  on  location 
and  the  shelter  afforded  by  hills  and  trees 
on  the  north  and  west.  The  compartments 
on  the  north  will  require  about  four  pipes, 
and  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  cntting- 
bench  two  will  pass  under  the  bench  and  be 
so  inclosed  as  to  give  bottom  heat  to  the 
cuttings. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  almost  as 
Important  as  heat.  If  the  public  waterworks 
do  not  afford  this,  it  may  be  raised  from  a 
well  or  cistern  by  a  wind-mill,  to  a  tank 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  in  the  loft  of  the 
boiler-house,  It  is  desirable  to  have  it 
sligtl>  waimed  for  tropical  plants,  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  having  the  tank  con¬ 
nected  with  the  boiler  by  circulating  pipes 
provided  with  valves. 

If  found  convenient,  the  boiler  and  shed 
may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  struct¬ 


ure,  carrying  the  heating  pipes  both  ways 
therefrom.  Thie  is  a  more  symmetrical 
arrangement,  but  this  point  will  be  govern¬ 
ed  in  great  measure  by  convenience  as  re¬ 
gards  accessibility  by  coal  wagons,  drain¬ 
age  of  the  cellar,  and  nearness  to  the  supply 
of  water. 

The  internal  arrangement  will  be  best  left 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  but  any  plant  will 
thrive  better  in  a  bed  where  the  roots  can 
spread  than  if  confined  in  a  pot,  but  the 
confined  condition  of  the  roots  favors  early 
flowering;  moreover,  plants  that  are  to  be 
removed  out-doors  in  summer  are  best  pot¬ 
ted.  The  pot,  therefore,  is  a  necessity,  and 
is  best  kept  from  drying  up  by  plunging  to 
the  rim  in  clean  sand. 

Such  a  house  as  has  been  described  will 
cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  per 
foot  of  length,  according  to  the  style  and 
thoroughness  of  the  work. 

Some  amateurs  will  desire  only  a  small 
greenery  of  one  compartment,  attached  to 
the  dwelling  house,  and  heated  by  a  coil  of 
pipe  from  the  furnace  in  the  cellar,  or, 
where  steam  is  used,  by  a  steam  pipe,  and 
much  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from  such 
a  structure.  It  must  be  partitioned  from 
the  house  so  tightly  that  it  can  be  smoked 
without  smoking  the  dwelling.  A  very 
convenient  greenery  may  be  cheaply  made 
by  fitting  sashes  between  the  posts  of  a 
piazza,  to  be  removed  in  summer  with  all 
the  shelves  and  pots.  A  heating  coil  of  one- 
inch  pipe,  or  a  vy  ater-back  in  the  fire- pot 
of  a  common  furnace,  connected  with  a 
system  of  circulation  around  the  piazza 
floor,  will  suffice  for  heating,  or  if  steam  is 
used  for  heating  the  house,  it  may  be  very 
conveniently  extended  to  the  greenery. 

For  small  greenhouses,  detached  from  the 
dwelling  house,  the  hot  water  circulation 
will  be  found  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory 
than  steam,  and  far  better  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flue,  red-hot  at  one  end  and  cold  at 
the  other,  which  is  also  a  cumbrous  affair 
and  now  little  used.  Steam  has  advantages 
where  several  houses  are  to  be  heated  from 
one  fire,  since  it  is  easier  to  divide  and  regu¬ 
late  the  heat;  but  for  so  simple  a  structure 
as  has  been  described  nothing  is  so  efficient 
and  economical  as  a  good  hot- water  boiler. 
The  combination  of  flue  and  and  boiler  is  of 
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much  practical  importance,  the  saving  in 
fuel  being  balanced  by  the  impaired  draught 
and  the  danger  of  the  escape  of  poisonous 
gases  in  the  house  to  the  destruction  of  its 
contents. 


How  to  Grow  Onions. 


On  my  farm  I  keep  a  heavy  stock  of  pigs 
and  sheep,  and  make  a  large  quantity  of 
rich  manure.  By  this  I  mean,  that  the 
pigs  and  sheep  are  fed  on  malt  sprouts  and 
other  food,  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact,  I  find  great  advantage 
from  using,  in  addition  to  the  farm  manure, 
a  liberal  dressing  of  superphosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  I  am  not  a  business  man, 
or  I  should  probably  keep  these  facts  to 
myself,  and  let  some  men,  whom  I  have  in 
my  mind,  go  on  floundering  in  their  ignor¬ 
ance  and  prejudice.  It  would  serve  them 
right.  They  think  they  know  all  abou 
manures,  when  in  fact  they  know  nothing. 
They  put  on  commercial  manures  costing 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  when  they 
could  get  the  same  effect  for  less  than  half 
the  money.  Market  gardeners  sow  from 
one  to  two  tons  of  commercial  manure  per 
acre,  costing  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  They 
think  that  it  pays.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I 
only  claim  that  they  are  working  in  the 
dark.  It  might  have  paid  the  Chinaman  to 
set  fiie  to  the  sty,  wThen  he  wanted  roasted 
pig.  But  we  have  discovered  cheaper  and 
better  methods  of  preparing  food  for  the 
table.  And  we  have  discovered  cheaper 
methods  of  manuring  our  land,  than  apply¬ 
ing  one  hundred  dollar’s  worth  of  commer¬ 
cial  manure  per  acre.  Try  this  experiment 
the  coming  spring.  Get  two  tons  of  ‘blood 
and  bone  fertilizer,’  costing  one  hundred 
dollars.  Sow  it  broad- cast  on  an  acre  of 
land  prepared  for  onions.  On  an  adjoining 

acre,  sow  at  the  same  time: 

500  lbs.  superphosphate,  at,  1 14  cents  per  lb.  $  7.50. 

000  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  at  2}4  cents  per  lb.  15.00. 

$  22.L0. 

If  it  does  not  produce  as  great  a  growth 
of  onions  as  the  two  tons  of  raw  bone 
manure,  1  am  greatly  mistaken.  On  my 
own  farm  we  sow  the  nitrate  two  or  three 
times  during  the  growth  of  the  onions.  I 


never  saw  a  finer  growth  of  onions  than  we 
had  last  year  and  produced  in  the  above 
way.  There  was  not  one  scallion  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  American  Agriculturist. 


Tilings  to  Kuow  anti  to  Do. 

BY  PHILIP  S.  BORLAND. 


The  best  way  for  the  farmer  to  get  mon¬ 
ey  is  to  have  something  to  sell. 

The  time  to  trim  apple  trees  is  when 
they  are  in  full  leaf,  always  applying  paint 
to  the  wound. 

Give  a  sand  knoll  a  top  dressing  of  clay 
in  the  fall  or  winter;  in  the  spring  sow  to 
flat  turnips  and  turn  the  sheep  in  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

Take  up  parsnips  in  the  fall,  pit  them; 
and  as  goon  as  the  frost  gets  to  them  they 
are  ready  for  use. 

Purchase  a  wheel  hoe  for  use  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Always  put  out  an  acre  of  cabbage  for 
feeding  the  cows  in  the  winter,  they  are 
very  fond  of  it  and  it  pays. 

The  best  butter  worker  for  a  farm  dairy 
is  an  inclined  table,  a  ladle  and  a  fine  soft 
sponge. 

Cats,  properly  taken  care  of,  are  of  more 
profit  than  dogs  on  a  farm. 

If  for  one  dollar  a  week  more  you  can 
get  a  good  teacher  for  the  district  school, 
give  it,  it  will  pay  ninety  per  cent,  and  will 
give  better  satisfaction. 

Set  out  a  few  shade  trees  around  the 
house;  make  home  pleasant  for  the  boys 
and  girls. 

You  can  only  take  one  trip  through  t  his 
world. 

A  stove  in  the  cellar  is  better  than  bank¬ 
ing. 

There  is  more  lost  in  the  cellar  from 
beat  than  from  cold  in  the  long  run. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull. 

Raise  young  stock  for  the  use  of  the 
dairy. 

Setting  the  milk  in  deep  cans  surrounded 
by  running  water  always  makes  gilt-edge 
butter. 

Allowing  your  neighbor  to  be  annoyed 
by  your  friends  or  household,  or  any  one 
whom  you  could  prevent  from  doing  so, 
is  very  little  better  than  if  you  annoyed 
him  yourself. 
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Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Number  Four. 

Of  course,  as  every  one  knows,  the  first 
•f  the  fourth  month  brings  with  it  April 
Fool’s  Day:  or,  “All  Fool's  Day.”  as  some 
designate  it.  The  origin  of  this  title  seems 
to  be  lost  in  obscurity;  but  with  England’s 
rural  population — as  well  as  with  that  of 
many  other  countries — and  even  with  the 
higher  classes,  it  has  long  been  a  custom 
t*  make  fools  of  other  people  on  this  day, 
and  of  being  fooled  themselves.  People 
have  been  sent  on  what  have  been  styled, 
“sleeveless  errands;’’  such  as  asking  one  to 
get  the  “History  of  Eve’s  Mother,”  from 
the  librarv,  and  such  like  absurdities.  The 
French  call  the  person  imposed  upon,  a 
“ Poisson  (V  Avril ,”  which  means  an  “April 
fish;”  and  from  thence  we  get  the  more 
common  “April  fool.”  In  the  north  of 
England,  persons  who  were  made  fools  of 
were  called  “April  Gawks,”  Gawk  being 
the  word  for  cuckoo:  metaphorically,  a 
fool.  The  sports  of  this  day  are  so  much 
like  these  olden  modern  ones,  we  will  pass 
them  by  for  something  more  interesting. 

Easter  brought  with  it  so  many  sports, 
pastimes  and  customs,  that  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  know  which  ones  to  select 
for  comment.  To  take  them  all,  would 
fill  more  than  one  article;  and  there  are 
other  occasions  to  be  noticed  ere  this  essay 
comes  to  a  conclusion.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  long  pent  up  feelings  of  the 
people,  through  Lent,  had  gone  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  any  way  they  could  celebrate 
the  gladsome  season  they  strived  to. 

In  an  old  work  we  find  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman,  who  relates  an  account  of  the 
curious  custom  of  “Lifting,”  at  Easter,  in 
which  he  participated,  thus:  “I  was  sitting 
alone  last  Easter  Tuesday,  at  breakfast, 
at  the  Talbot  in  Shrewsbury,  when  I  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  all  the  female 
servants  of  the  house,  handing  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  lined  with  white  and  decorated  with 
ribbons  and  favors  of  different  colors.  I 
asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they 
answered  that  they  came  to  heave  me;  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  place  on  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  hoped  I  would  take  a  seat  in 


their  chair.  It  was  impossible  not  to  com¬ 
ply  with  their  request — very  modestly 
made,  and  to  a  set  of  nymphs  in  their  best 
apparel,  and  several  of  them  under  twent}'. 
I  wished  to  see  all  the  ceremony  and  seated 
myself  accordingly.  The  group  then  lifted 
me  from  ihe  ground,  turned  the  chair 
about  and  I  had  the  felicity  of  a  salute 
from  each.  T  told  them  I  supposed  there 
was  a  fee  due  upon  such  an  occasion;  and 
wasanswered  in  the  affirmative.  Ofcourse. 
I  paid  the  fee,  and  they  retired  to  lift 
others.  At  this  time,  I  had  never  heard  «f 
such  a  custom;  but,  on  enquiry,  1  found 
that  on  Easter  Monday,  between  nine  and 
twelve,  the  men  lift  the  women  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  Tuesday,  between  the  same 
hours,  the  women  heave  the  men.”  In  the 
country,  the  same  ceremony  was  enacted, 
although  in  a  little  different  manner. 
Sometimes  the  men  were  lifted  in  the  arms 
of  the  women,  without  the  accompaniment 
of  a  chair;  the  salute  not  forgo. ten  and 
the  fee  most  rigidly  exacted. 

“Clipping  the  Church  at  Easter”  was 
always  hailed  with  delight,  and  throngs 
came  to  witness  the  sport,  ceremony  or 
custom,  which  was  performed  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  different  charity  schools,, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  joy  from  the  assembled 
people.  “The  first  comers  placed  them¬ 
selves  hand  in  hand,  with  their  backs 
against  the  church  and  were  joined  by  their 
companions,  who  gradually  increased  in 
numbers,  till  at  last  the  chain  was  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  completely  surround  the 
sacred  edifice.  As  soon  as  the  hand  of  the 
last  of  the  train  had  grasped  that  of  the 
first,  the  party  broke  up  and  walked  in 
procession  to  another  church,  where  the 
ceremony  was  repeated.”  What  it  meant 
is  more  than  I  can  tell;  unless  it  signified 
the  chidren  held  the  church  in  an  embrace 
of  love  and  affection.  An  old-time  sport 
for  young  rustics  was  “Catching  the  Hare.” 
If  the  young  men  of  a  certain  town  could 
catch  a  hare  and  bring  it  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  before  ten  o’clock  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  parson  w^as  bound  to  give 
them  a  calf’s  head  and  a  hundred  eggs  for 
their  breakfast  and  a  groat  in  money. 

Easter  Monday  had  a  curious  ceremony 
called  “Riding  the  Black  Lad,”  and  con- 
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EEB-TME  AND  HARVEST. 
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•sisted  of  rigging  up  the  rude  figure  of  a 
man,  stuffed  with  rags,  straw,  and  so  forth, 
and  fastening  it  to  a  horse.  A  crowd  of 
people,  styled  its  attendants,  accompanied 
it  and  called  at  every  public  house  to  beg 
liquor  for  themselves.  The  procession  fre¬ 
quented  the  country  roads  and,  during  the 
progress,  the  figure  was  shot  at  from  va¬ 
rious  points.  The  journey  over,  the  figure 
was  fastened  to  the  market  cross  where 
it  was  shot  at,  set  on  fire  and  trampled  on, 
until  nothing  of  its  originality  remained. 
Riot  and  confusion  reigned  supreme;  being 
increased  by  having  a  stream  of  water 
turned  on  from  the  reservoir  upon  the 
tumultuous  crowd. 

An  author,  in  commenting  on  the  fore¬ 
going,  adds:  “This  custom  is  applied  to 
another  purpose.  The  occupation  of  fche 
last  couple  married  in  the  old  year  is  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  effigy.  If  a  tailor,  the 
shears  hang  dangling  by  his  side;  if  a 
draper,  the  cloth-yard,  and  so  on.  The 
-effigy  then,  at  the  usual  time,  visits  the 
happy  couple’s  door,  and,  unless  the  bearers 
are  fed  in  a  handsome  manner,  the  divid¬ 
ing  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  easily  got  rid 
of.  Some  writers  state  that  it  is  the  first 
couple  in  the  new  year;  but  this  is  incorrect, 
as  there  is  always  great  pressing  for  mar¬ 
rying  on  New  Year’s  Day,  in  order  to  be 
sufficiently  early  in  the  year.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  modern  way  of 
“serenading”  a  newly  married  couple  with 
tin  pans,  fish  horns,  etc.,  must  have  been 
derived  from  this  last  named  custom. 

About  the  Easter  season— some  aver  that 
it  was  on  Easter  Sunday — children,  and 
even  the  rustic  swains,  used  to  go  “Sugar 
Cupping,”  at  the  Dropping  Tor;  which 
was  a  place  where  water  fell.  A  cup  was 
taken  in  one  hand,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  the  other.  Sufficient 
water  was  caught  in  the  cup,  the  sugar 
dissolved  in  it  and  drank  ;  yet  no  one  seems 
to  know  how  it  originated,  or  what  it  sig¬ 
nified.  if  it  signified  anything;  but  some 
of  these  practices  get  so  changed,  in  the 
course  of  years,  from  what  they  originally 
meant  that,  at  last,  they  reach  us  without 
any  meaning  whatever. 

Ball  Playing  was  one  of  the  many  rural 
amusements  after  the  Lenten  Season  was 


finished.  Stool  Ball  has  been  mentioned 
by  many  old  writers;  but  we  cannot  tell 
how  it  was  played.  Dr.  Johnson  describes 
it  as,  “a  play  where  balls  are  driven  from 
stool  to  stool;”  yet  he  does  not  say  in  what 
manner,  or  to  what  purpose.  Foot  ball 
and  Hand  ball  were  played  much  the  same 
as  with  us,  although  I  think  base  ball  is  one 
of  the  “modern  institutions.”  In  1830,  and 
thereabout,  Foot  ball  fell  into  disrepute  in 
England;  the  people  there  seemed  to  “take” 
to  “cricket.” 

In  the  old  days,  the  rural  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  wont  to  play  Hand  ball  for  tan¬ 
sy  cakes.  These  tansy  cakes,  or  rather 
tansy  puddings,  as  they  were  styled  by 
some,  symbolized  the  bitter  herbs  used  by 
the  Jews  at  their  Paschal.  And  here, 
I  must  scissor  another  bit  of  information: 
“A  ball  custom  used  to  prevail  annually  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Suffolk.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Easter  Monday  and  Whitsuntide 
Festivals,  twelve  old  women  sided  off  for 
a  game  of  trap-and-bad,  which  was  kept  up 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  vigor  until 
sunset.  One  old  lady  named  Gill,  upwards 
of  sixty  years  of  age.  had  been  celebrated 
as  the  ‘mistress  of  the  sports,’  for  a  number 
of  years;  and  it  afforded  much  of  the  good 
humor  to  flow  ’round  whilst  the  merry 
combatants  dexterously  hurled  the  giddy 
ball  to  and  fro.  Afterwards  they  retired 
to  their  homes  where  ‘Voice,  fiddle  or  flute, 
no  longer  were  mute’  and  closed  the  day 
with  apportioned  mirth  and  merriment.” 

A  certain  day  in  April  was  sometimes 
called  “Hock,” sometimes  “Hoke  Day,”  and 
just  as  often  “Hoke  Tide,”  which  was  a 
movable  festival  and  depended  upon 
Easter;  but  it  occured  on  the  Tuesdav 
after  that  Sunday.  The  principal  sport  of 
the  day  was  for  men  and  women  to  divide 
mto  parties  and  to  bind  and  draw  each 
other  by  ropes.  Tradition  states  that  the 
binders  would  tie  all  the  persons  they  met, 
who  could  only  be  released  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  sum  of  money;  this  was  called 
“hock  money,”  and  was  always  laid  out 
for  pious  purposes.  Antiquarians  have 
always  been  puzzled  as  to  the  derivation  of 
this  day,  and  some  declare  the  festival  did 
not  take  place  until  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Easter.  If  they  cannot  solve  the  mystery. 
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SEED-TIME  AfiD  HARVEST. 


you  must  not  expect  me  to,  as  I  did  not 
live  in  those  days. 

On  St.  George’s  Day  (April  23)  the  coun¬ 
try  folks  had  to  go  up  to  the  cities  for  the 
merry  makings;  and  were  well  repaid  for 
doing  so,  as  there  were  magnificent 
pageants  and  processions  got  up  “regard* 
less  of  expense.” 

On  St.  Mark’s  Day,  the  corn  was  blessed 
and  prayers  offered  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Although  the  following  may  not  exactly 
come  under  the  heading  of  these  articles; 
still,  as  it  was  a  custom  followed  by  the 
rural  people,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
introduce  it  here.  Every  year,  for  three 
years,  the  rustics  used  to  sit  at  the  church 
porch  on  St.  Mark’s  Eve,  from  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  until  one  o'clock  the  next 
morning  to  peer  into  futurity;  for,  on  the 
third  year,  they  are  supposed  to  see  the 
ghosts  of  all  those  who  are  to  die  the  next 
year  pass  into  the  church. 

Many  a  deception  has  been  played  on 
these  watchers;  for  people  have  disguised 
themselves  so  like  the  watchers,  themselves, 
that  the  latter  have  actually  died  from 
fright;  and  then,  of  course,  all  the  others 
have  told,  far  and  wide,  “how  true  the 
omen  proved  to  be;”  while  the  deceivers 
have  been  so  much  ashamed  of  their  mis¬ 
conduct,  when  they  have  seen  the  result, 
that  they  have  wickedly  kept  silent. 


Peanut  Culture. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


The  bulk  of  our  peanut  crop  is  produced 
in  the  Southern  States,  yet  with  good  cul¬ 
tivation  the  peanut  may  be  made  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  North.  The 
proper  way  would  be  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale  and  enlarge  as  experience  was  gained 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  soil  was 
suit  ble.  The  crop  can  be  made  by  the 
children  and  will  not  only  yield  them  a 
profit  but  provide  a  means  to  wed  them  to 
the  farm. 

Good  light  soil,  with  a  hard  pan  or  clay 
subsoil,  is  best  adapted  to  the  peanut,  though 
it  need  not  be  exactly  of  this  character  to 
make  the  crop  profitable.  Rut  as  the  soil 
approaches  to  this  nature  the  better  the 
crop  will  do.  The  soil  may  easily  be  too 


fertile,  as  a  large  growth  of  vine  is  not 
desirable.  Unless  the  land  is  what  is  term¬ 
ed  poor,  especially  in  the  more  fertile  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  no  fertilizers  should 
be  applied.  The  fact  that  this  crop  does 
well  upon  light,  poor  soils  will  commend 
it  to  many  and  rarely  bean  objection.  If 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  pebbles  in  the 
soil  it  is  all  the  better  as  the  pebbles  will 
keep  the  soil  light  and  friable  and  prevent 
its  baking.  Uplands  are  better  than  bottom 
lands;  and  the  lighter  the  better,  for  the 
peanuts  will  partake  in  some  measure  of 
the  color  of  the  ground  in  which  they  are 
grown. 

There  are  two  varieties — the  red  and  the 
white.  The  former  sells  the  more  readily 
in  the  market  and  is  the  more  easily  culti¬ 
vated.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  permitting  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  cultivation  being 
done  with  a  plow.  It  also  matures  earlier 
than  the  white  (in  some  localities  a  val¬ 
uable  quality;  and  yields  fewer  imperfect 
kernels.  The  white  peanut  grows  fiat  upon 
the  ground,  spreading  out  and  forming  a 
rigid  deflected  stalk,  from  which  the  form¬ 
ing  pods  grow  into  the  ground. 

The  work  should  begin  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Of 
course  this  date  will  vary  with  the  latitude 
and  season.  The  ground  must  be  well 
pulverized.  The  white  peanuts  are  gen¬ 
erally  planted  in  hills  and  the  red  in  drills; 
but  we  would  make  the  manner  of  planting 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cultivation 
you  intend  to  give  rather  than  the  variety 
of  the  seed.  If  the  cultivation  is  to  be  all 
or  nearly  all  by  horse-power,  plant  in  hills, 
as  this  gives  a  chance  for  cross  cultivation ; 
but  if  you  are  disposed  to  use  the  hoe 
should  the  ground  become  weedy,  plant  in 
drills.  As  the  drill  system  of  planting  econ¬ 
omizes  land,  the  person  planting  on  high 
priced  land  will  be  more  disposed  to  adopt 
it  than  he  who  lives  where  land  is  cheap 
and  labor  scarce.  If  the  hill  plan  is  employ¬ 
ed,  make  the  hills  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  Where  the  peanuts  are  planted  in 
drills,  the  drills  are  made  three  feet  apart 
and  two  kernels  placed  every  eighteen 
inches  in  the  drill,  or  one  kernel  every  ten 
or  twelve  inches.  Two  kernels  are  dropped 
in  each  hill  when  the  hill  method  of  plant- 
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ing  is  employed.  The  kernels  are  covered 
two  inches  deep  with  line  dirt.  The  pea¬ 
nuts  are  weakly  and  will  not  penetrate 
through  clods. 

Cultivation  consists  in’keeping  the  weeds 
down  and  the  ground  loose.  It  is  generally 
done  with  a  horse  cultivator,  but  when  the 
drill  method  of  planting  is  employed  on 
•weedy  ground  hand  hoeing  may  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Three  cultivations  are  generally 
sufficient  ,  as  the  vines  will  by  that  time 
cover  the  ground  and  smother  out  ’the 
weeds.  The  dirt  is  hilled  slightly  to  the 
red  varieties,  but  in  the  case  of  the  white, 
level  culture  is  practiced. 

Some  cultivators  plant  the  pea.  while 
others  plant  only  the  kernel  or  meat. 
When  only  the  kernel  is  planted,  germina¬ 
tion  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  the  pea 
is  planted;  but  in  breaking  the  pod,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  injure  the 
kernel,  as  this  endangers  its  vitality.  Where 
the  season  is  short,  or  well  advanced  when 
the  plant  ing  is  done,  it  iS  the  better  plan  to 
plant  only  the  kernels,  otherwise  plant  the 
entire  pea.  Of  course  the  pea  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  after  it  has  been  roasted. 

The  greatest  pests  the  peanut  grower  has 
to  contend  against  are  the  moles.  These 
animals  have  as  great  a  liking  for  peanuts 
as  has  the  typical  school-girl.  The  remedy 
is  to  begin  cultivation  earty,  running  the 
cultivator  between  the  plants  and  keeping 
the  surface  loose,  which  will  drive  the 
moles  so  far  below  the  surface  that  they 
will  do  no  further  harm. 


Scattering  Pennsylvania  Broad¬ 
cast. 


It  was  the  boast  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  he  would  sow  Grecian  customs,  man¬ 
ners  and  laws  broadcast  over  Asia,  a  boast 
which  in  large  measure  he  made  good. 
Looking  at  the  Census  of  the  United  States 
for  1880  we  were  reminded  of  the  Grecian’s 
boast  by  the  widely  scattered  natives  of 
our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  state  or  teritory  in  which  the 
Pennsylvanian  is  not  found.  Vermont  re¬ 
ceives  the  fewest,  only  372.  The  states  on 
our  borders  naturally  receive  most,  Ohio 
receiving  138,163,  a  number  larger  than  the 


whole  population  of  the  state  of  Deleware. 

New  Jersey  has  46,754  natives  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  living  within  her  borders;  New 
York,  56,155;  Deleware,  11,059;  and  West 
Virginia,  18,841.  Our  neighbors  on  our 
four  borders  have  270,972  Pennsylvanians, 
a  number  which  surpasses  six  of  our  states. 

The  general  movement  of  population 
however,  has  been  westward,  along  the 
parallels  of  latitude.  Ohio,  as  said,  receives 
138,163;  Indiana,  51,  34;  Illinois,  89,467; 
Missouri,  37,220;  Kansas.  59,236;  Iowa,  77, 
357;  Nebraska,  25,019;  Colorado,  11,387;  and 
California,  15,374.  The  Western  states  re¬ 
ceive  the  surprising  aggregate  of  581,665. 
A  part  of  the  great  stream  is  deflected 
southward,  Kentucky  receiving  6,032;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  3,311;  and  Texas,  5,568. 

But  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  giver  alone; 
she  receives  from  all  quarters.  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  there  are  13,637  New- 
Yorkers,  and  23,869  Jerseymen.  We  have 
within  our  borders  38,826  from  Maryland, 
10,010  from  Massachusetts,  £0,000  from 
Virginia;  44,843  from  New  Jersey,  and 
100,490  from  New  York.  These  figures 
give  some  idea  of  the  great  interchange  of 
population  among  the  states,  and  offer 
abundant  encouragement  to  one  who  re¬ 
flects  upon  how  much  this  interchange  con¬ 
tributes  to  unifying  our  widely  scattered 
commonwealth,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
language,  sympathy  and  aspiration. 

To  Distinguish  a  Perfect  Woman. 


It  was  a  very  old  Spanish  writer,  says  the 
Toledo  Blade,  who  said  that  k*a  woman  is 
quite  perfect  and  absolute  in  beauty  if  she 
has  thirty  good  points.’’  Here  they  are: 

Three  tilings  white — 'The  skin,  the  tee:  h, 
the  hands. 

Three  black — The  eyes,  the  eyebrows,  the 
eyelashes. 

Three  red-  -The  lips,  the  cheeks,  the  nails. 

Three  long — The  body,  the  hair,  the 
hands. 

Three  short — The  teeth,  the  ears,  the  feet. 

Three  broad — The  chest,  the  brow,  the 
space  between  the  eyebrows. 

Three  narrow — The  mouth,  the  waist,  the 
instep. 

Three  large — The  arm,  the  loin,  the  limb. 

Three  fine — The  fingers,  the  hair,  the  lips. 

Three  small — The  bust,  the  nose,  the  head. 
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TWENTY-ONE. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


The  shadows  are  length'niug  on  the  walls. 

The  sun  sinks  low  in  the  west, 

And  she  sits  in  the  ling'ring  twilight  soft, 

With  her  babe  asleep  on  her  breast. 

And  songs  ®f  thankfulness  well  from  her  heai-t, 
Replete  with  a  mother’s  joy, 

As  she  fondly  kisses  again  and  again 
The  lips  of  her  baby  boy.  * 

Again,  ’mid  trumpets  and  kites  and  tops, 

And  traps  all  scattered  about, 

She  waits  and  listens  with  loving  heart 
For  a  gleesome,  merry  shout, 

As  a  dark-eyed  boy  with  a  springing  step 
Comes  bounding  in  joy  to  her  side, 

And  she  checks  the  song  on  his  glad  young  lips, 
With  a  kiss  of  love  and  of  pride. 

She  listens  again,  and  her  pulses  thrill 
At  a  measured  and  manly  tread. 

It  pauses  beside  her,  a  hand  is  laid 
In  tenderness  on  her  head ; 

In  accents  musical,  soft  and  low, 

She  hears  a  loved  voice  say, 

“A  kiss,  dear  mother,  a  kiss  for  your  boy 
Who  is  Twenty-One  to-day.” 

She  starts,  she  wakes— it  is  all  a  dream, 

In  the  darkness  she  sits  alone, 

The  presence  of  baby  and  boy  and  man 
With  the  dream  and  the  day  are  gone. 

God  pity  the  mother!  the  child  of  her  love 
Is  thousands  of  miles  away, 

And  she  cannot  kiss  the  lips  of  her  boy 
Who  is  Twenty  One  to  day. 

She  muses  long  on  the  years  that  are  past, 

And  she  thinks  of  the  years  to  come; 

And  she  wonders  if  time  and  change  will  bring 
The  wand’rer  again  to  his  home. 

She  raises  to  Heaven  her  tear-wet  eyes, 

And  fervently  does  she  pray 
That  God  will  guide  and  protect  her  boy 
Who  is  Twenty-One  to  day. 

Small  Fruit  Growing  for  Boys. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan,  and  one  that 
would  interest  the  boys  and  make  them 
more  contented  with  farm  life,  if  their 
fathers  would  give  them  the  management 
of  the  garden.  Buy  seeds  for  them  and 
make  them  do  all  the  cultivating  and  tend 
to  all  the  work.  Let  them  keep  books  and 
set  down  every  item  of  expense,  and  then 
charge  the  family  with  what  is  used  on  the 
table  and  give  the  boys  what  little  cash  the 
garden  products  bring  if  taken  to  market. 

This  will  interest  the  boys,  as  they  can 
see  a  little  “spending  money”  in  it,  and 


- - - » - 

they  will  do  the  work  with  a  will  and  do  it 

thoroughly  too.  They  will  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  marketing  time,  and  will 
carefully  put  down  all  the  items  on  both 
sides  of  the  book  and  balance  it  up  ,at  the 
end  of  their  season,  and  if  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  well,  will  point  to  the  “credit”  side 
of  their  book  with  pride.  It  will  give  them 
an  interest  in  the  farm  and  this  is  just  what 
the  boys  want. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
farmers’  sons  to  migrate  to  the  city  and 
engage  in  some  city  business.  Work 
on  the  farm  grows  monotonous  and  they 
become  tired  of  this  quiet  life.  Any  such 
interest  in  the  farm  or  garden  crops  will 
give  the  boys  something  to  work  for  and 
they  will  be  much  better  contented. 

After  they  have  managed  the  garden  a 
year  or  two  they  can  then  be  given  a  larger 
patch,  and  with  what  profits  they  made 
from  the  garden  products,  they  can  buy  a 
stock  of  small  fruit  and  as  much  of  it  as 
they  have  money  to  invest. 

They  are  then  getting  hold  of  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  business,  and  as  nice  and  neat  a  little 
business  as  can  be  engaged  in.  It  is  quite 
easy  for  them  to  learn  how  to  cultivate  the 
berry  plants,  and  where  there  are  none 
grown  in  the  neighborhood,  a  good  share 
of  them  can  be  sold  at  a  good  profit  without 
going  far. 

The  boys  can  set  out  the  plants  and  study 
their  nature  and  the  best  results  obtained 
by  the  different  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
they  will  find  a  great  deal  to  please  and 
instruct  them. 

Small  fruits  are  not  as  common,  and  . 
command  a  higher  price  comparatively 
than  vegetables  do  every  year.  They  are 
more  of  a  luxury  than  vegetables  are,  and 
of  course  bring  a  higher  price  in  their  • 
season.  A  patch  of  well  set,  carefully  cul- 
tivated  berries  of  any  kind  are'  indeed  a 
profitable  crop  and  will  yield  a  good  income 
if  taken  care  of  properly.  But  have  the 
boys  still  keep  books  so  that  the}'  know  and 
can  tell  just  what  they  are  doing  and  how. 
much  profit  they  make  each  season. 

It  will  give  the  boys  excellent  training 
and  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  before  the 
sons  can  lighten  their  father’s  burden  and 
be  a  great  help  in  successfully  managing 


the  farm.  —  If.  S.  Waldo ,  in  Practical 
Farmer. 

_  '* 

Fruit  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

BY  O.  H.  ALEXANDER. 


Apples: — Are  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Oreening.  Roxbury  Russett,  Northern  Spy, 
Spitzenberg,  Golden  Russett.  Swar,  Pound 
Sweet,  English  Greening.  Ben  Davis,  King 
of  Tompkins  County,  Fall  Pippin,  Graven- 
stein.  Fameuse,  Porter,  Early  Harvest . 

Pears: — Flemish  Beautv,  BirtLtt,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne, 
Winter  Nelis  and  many  others 

Plums: — Green  Gage,  Lombard.  Magnum 
Bonum.  Washington,  Damson. 

The  great  cause  of  failure  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  no'*th  of  latitude  43  degrees  in  New 
England,  is  in  procuring  varieties  not 
adapted  to  our  climate.  Apples,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes  may  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  £Jew  England  if  we 
plant  our  native  sorts,  or  those,  that  are 
valuable  from  northern  Europe.  Trees 
grown  in  a  warm  climate  are  so  affected  by 
removal  to  a  colder  one.  as  to  become 
worthless.  The  best  course  in  all  cases  is 
to  procure  trees  grown  in  our  own  clmate. 
From  the  20  of  May  to  the  20  of  June  is 
recommended  as  the  best  time  for  general 
pruning.  If  large’  wounds  are  made  in 
spring,  disease  is  almost  sure  to  follow  in 
this  climate. 

We  keep  our  winter  fruit  on  shelves  in 
the  cellar  and  keep  the  windows  open  as 
long  as  we  dare  to  in  the  fall. 

The  most  troublesome  insects  for  the 
apple  are  the  common  orchard  caterpillar, 
and  the  worm  (codling  moth)  for  bearing 
trees  and  the  aphis  for  young  trees:  The 
borer  and  canker  worm  are  very  destructive 
in  some  places.  For  the  apple  worm  the 
best  remedy  is  to  keep  swine  in  the  orchard, 
iOr  if  it  be  small,  fowls  restrained  by  a  suit¬ 
able  fence. 

The  largest  orchard  in  this  town  contains 
.5000  trees,  all  thrifty  and  in  fine  order,  but 
•  the  yield  is  small,  so  far.  Orchards  in 
{town  of  300  trees  yield  more  small  fruit 
every  year  than  this  large  orchard,  which 
is  situated  on  rolling  land  near  the  lake 
ishore.  Apples  like  all  other  productions  of 

j  • 


the  earth,  have  their  favorite  soil,  altitude 
and  climate,  outside  of  which  they  rarely 
pay.  Cereals  or  tall  grasses  are  ruinous  to 
orchards  If  in  grass  mow  and  leave  the 
grass  to  rot  under  the  trees.  Analysis 
shows  that  potash  and  lime  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  apple  tree. 
These  should  be  applied  to  the  land  frequent¬ 
ly.  We  have  a  very  good  market  for  our 
fruit  every  year,  most  of  which  goes  to 
New  York  by  canal  boats.  We  shipped 
from  this  town  last  season  some  100f> 

barrels  of  apples. 

- — - — 

Cork. 

BY  H.  L. 


Cork  is  a  very  common  article  of  daily 
use.  and  if  deprived  of  it.  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  sorely  at  want  to  find  a 
substitute  equally  good.  It  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial,  and  reference  is 
made  to  it  by  ancient  authors  in  their 
works;  but  its  real  value  was  probably 
unknown  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
during  which  the  bottle  was  invented  and 
first  used. 

This  country  produces  little,  if  any  cork, 
depending  upon  foreign  exports.  These  ex¬ 
ports  are  made  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal  and  certain  ports  of  France,  which 
countries  are  well  qualified  to  supply  all 
demands.  Think  how  light  eork  is,  and 
then  consider  that  these  lands  yearly  send 
over  6000  pounds  to  other  shores,  besides 
consuming  an  amonut  equally  great. 

Cork  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
“■cork  tree,”  called  we  believe,  the  *‘cork 
oak.”  Incisions  arp  made  in  the  bark  lon¬ 
gitudinal  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  the 
bark  being  freely  separable  from  the  trunk, 
is  easily  removed.  The  bark  is  then  placed 
in  a  liquid  solution,  after  which  it  is  press¬ 
ed  out  by  heavy  weights;  it  is  next  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  by  the  application  of  heat; 
and  finally  is  placed  in  bundles  ready  for 
shipping.  This  bark  is  sometimes  worked 
into  corks  by  hand,  and  a  superior  quality 
of  cork  is  made;  but  the  American  has 
prodvided  a  machine  for  performing  the 
same  work,  which  though  doing  exceeding¬ 
ly  rapid  work,  produces  a  cork  inferior  to> 
that  of  hand  make. 
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The  tree  from  which  the  bark  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  is  allowed  to  become  fifteen  years  old 
before  first  operated  upon ;  and  after  the 
first  removal  of  bark,  is  left  to  grow  for  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  years  more,  when  a 
second  removal  takes  place,  ^ach  succeed¬ 
ing  removal,  of  course,  decreasing  the 
quality.  The  tree,  it  is  said,  lives  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  yielding  its 
treasure  periodically  as  stated. 


The  Right  Food. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Much  of  the  value  of  the  food  we  give  to 
our  farm  animals  is  lost  to  us  because  we 
feed  thoughtlessly  or  ignorantly.  The 
elements  of  animal  foods  are  grouped  into 
albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates  and  fats.  The 
first  is  used  to  produce  muscle,  the  second 
to  produce  animal  heat  first,  while  the  resi¬ 
due,  if  any,  is  converted  into  fat,  and  the 
last  is  made  into  fat,  unless  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  carbo-hydrates  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  animal  heat,  when  it  is  used 
for  that  purpose.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to 
fatten  an  animal,  we  should  feed  a  ration 
rich  in  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  while  if  we 
wish  an  animal  to  be  strong  and  muscular, 
we  should  give  it  foods  abounding  in  albu¬ 
minoids;  remembering,  however,  that  ani¬ 
mals  will  not  digest  these  several  groups 
in  the  ratio  they  may  exist  in  the  food,  but 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
and  class  of  the  animals.  But  as  breeding 
has  resulted  in  producing  animals  almost 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  purpose  designed, 
this  does  not  effect  so  great  a  change  in  the 
ca-e  as  might  be  inferred. 

On  an  average,  cow’s  milk  contains  forty 
parts  of  albuminoids  to  thirty-seven  of  fat 
and  forty-six  of  sugar.  The  albuminoids 
of  the  milk  must  be  formed  from  the  albu¬ 
minoids  of  the  food,  while  the  fat  and 
sugar  of  the  milk  will  be  formed  from  the 
fats  and  carbo-hydrates  first,  and  from  the 
albuminoids  if  the  other  elements  are 
wanting  in  the  foods.  But  if  only  the  albu¬ 
minoids  of  the  milk  are  formed  from  the 
albuminoids  of  the  food,  a  food  richer  in 
these  elements  than  those  commonly  fed  to 
milch  cows  is  required.  It  may  be  said 
that  albuminoids  are  the  great  requirement 


in  a  food  for  milk  production.  The  digest¬ 
ive  ratio  (the  ratio  ©f  the  albuminoids  to  the 
carbo- hydrates,  plus  the  fats  multiplied  by 
2.4)  of  a  milk  food  should  be  about  one  to 
five.  Earl}'  grass  has  fully  this  ratio  of 
albuminoids  and  cows  do  well  upon  it;  but 
the  digestive  ratio  of  old  stemmy  grass  is 
about  one  to  ten,  hence  there  is  a  waste 
when  milch  cows  eat  it,  and  they  do  not 
give  a  large  yield  of  milk  when  fed  upon 
it  alone. 

In  winter  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
feed  milch  cows  corn  or  corn  meal.  Either 
or  both  of  these  alone  are  not  a  good  milk 
ration,  being  deficient  in  albuminoids,  (the 
digestive  ratio  of  corn  is  one  to  eight  and 
one-half)  Feeding  meadow  hay,  or  corn- 
fodder,  or  straw  does  not  help  the  matter,, 
for  all  of  these  have  the  same  deficiency. 
But  clover  has  an  abundance  of  the  albu¬ 
minoids,  and  a  good  milk  ration  can  be 
formed  by  combining  clover  with  corn, 
corn  meal,  straw,  corn  fodder  or  meadow 
hay  or  by  feeding  bran  with  corn  fodder, 
meadow  hay,  or  straw.  Bran  is  rich  in 
albuminoids,  and  when  made  into  warm 
slops  and  fed  with  corn  fodder  makes  a 
large  flow  of  milk. 

For  young  growing  animals  very  nearly 
the  same  ration  is  required  as  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  As  nature  is  wdse  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  milk  for  the  young,  a  substitute  for 
milk,  at  the  time  milk  is  usually  used, 
should  contain  the  three  groups  in  the  same 
proportion,  that  is,  have  the  same  digestive 
ratio.  It  is  found  that  pigs  at  weaning 
time  digest  the  albuminoids  in  a  ratio  to 
the  starchy  group  of  one  to  four.  But 
as  swine  grow  older  they  digest  a  larger 
and  larger  pioportion  of  the  carbo-hydrates 
and  fats,  and  some  at  maturity  require  a 
food  with  a  digestive  ratio  of  one  to  six  and 
a  half.  It  is  plain  that  for  even  mature 
hogs,  corn,  or  corn  meal  has  an  excess  of 
carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  while  when  fed  to. 
pigs  this  excess  is  yet  greater.  Clover  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  corn  corrects  the  excess,  and  for 
growing  hogs  there  is  nothing  better  than 
pasture  in  which  red  clover  is  predominant.. 
Cotton  seed  meal,  peas,,  or  beans,  are  also 
good  to  feed  with  corn,  the  last  two  being 
very  rich  in  albuminoids.  Corn  alone 
should  never  be  fed  to  any  growing  animal,. 
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as  it  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  sufficient 
muscular  growth,  and  the  animal  will  lack 
yigor  and  health.  For  fattening  animals 
rapidly,  there  is  no  better  food  than  corn, 
but  it  should  never  be  fed  alone.  The 
waste  wpuld  not  be  so  great,  but  it  is  well 
enough  to  avoid  it  when  this  can  be  easily 
done  by  giving  other  foods  produced  upon 
the  farm:  and  the  vigor  and  health  of  ani¬ 
mals  demand  a  variety  of  foods.  Much  of 
the  disease  among  swine  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  feeding  of  corn.  Disease  results 
not  because  corn  is  not  a  good,  wholesome 
food  when  properly  used,  but  because  eat¬ 
ing  it  largely  overtaxes  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  when  there  are  no  other  foods  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  monotony  of  the  diet. 

In  feeding  horses,  fat  is  the  last  thing 
desired;  that  is,  while  a  certain  amount  of 
fat  is  necessary,  bone  and  muscle,  which 
represent  vigor  and  strength,  are  what 
gives  value  to  the  horse.  We  feed  the 
horse  for  the.  work  he  will  do,  not  for  its 
flesh  or  the  milk  of  the  mare.  We  feed 
for  force,  not  fat.  Hence,  com  is  not  a 
good  food  for  a  horse,  unless  the  horse  is  in 
very  poor  flesh  and  we  desire  to  fatten 
him.  Work  horses  should  have  food  rich 
in  the  albuminoids,  and  for  them  oats,  peas 
and  beans  are  much  better  than  corn.  We 
feed  too  much  corn  to  milch  and  work  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  all  young  growing  animals. 


Bee-Culture  a  National  Industry. 


Among  the  recent  industries  of  rapid 
growth  in  this  country,  bee-culture  stands 
prominent.  Of  course,  as  a  homely  art, 
bee-keeping  is  no  modern  industry,  being 
as  old  as  history;  but  in  its  scientific  devel¬ 
opments  it  is  of  recent  growth.  In  these 
times,  when  science  is  properly  taking 
its  place  at  the  helm  in  all  departments 
of  human  industry  and  activity,  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  is  promptly  aesuming  the 
guidance  of  bee-culture.  This  is  a  utilita 
rian  as  well  as  a  scientific  age;  and  this  is 
why  bee-culture  is  being  so  rapidly  devel¬ 
oped,  for  its  extraordinary  growth  is  only 
in  the  ratio  of  its  utility.  Though  known  to 
commerce  for  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
hitherto  it  has  been  followed  and  known, 
in  this  country  at  least,  principally  as  a 


local  industry.  But  bee-culture,  from  the 
soundest  economic  considerations,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  become  a  great  national 
industry  fostered  and  protected  by  the  State. 
Apiculture,  is  naturally  a  part  of,  and 
closely  allied  with,  agriculture,  inasmuch 
as  the  nectar  gathered  by  one  is  immediate¬ 
ly  derived  from  the  same  fields  and  forests 
that  yield  the  abundant  ingatherings  of  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  honey  crop 
of  this  country(which  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  100,000,000  lbs.  annually),  comes  from 
the  bee  keeping  which  is  in  connection, 
more  or  less,  with  farming.  —  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  April. 


A  Much  Abused  Woman. 


It  is  time  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  a 
vexed  question.  I  have  seen  several  articles 
in  the  papers  against  mothers-in-law.  Now 
I  am  a  persecuted  mother-in-law.  My  house 
was  a  little  paradise  until  my  daughter-in- 
law  was  brought  home.  I  think  where  a 
son  takes  a  wife  to  his  mother’s  home,  if 
she  is  the  right  kind  of  a  woman,  it  is  no 
trouble  to  get  along.  There  are  some  their 
own  parents  can’t  live  with.  They  get 
married,  and  go  to  live  with  their  husband’s 
people,  ahd  if  they  live  like  cats  and  dogs, 
it  is  all  laid  to  the  mother-in-law,  when 
they  are  all  the  evil  ones.  For  my  part  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  mothers- 
in-law,  and  I  think  you  would,  too,  if  you 
were  in  my  place.  There  is  some  advice  I 
would  like  to  give  to  young  men.  Don’t 
marry  until  you  have  a  home  of  your  own 
to  take  a  wife  to.  Don’t  give  your  poor 
mother,  who  has  nursed  you  in  your  infan¬ 
cy — idolized  you — any  cause  for  trouble;  let 
her  go  to  her  grave  in  peace.  How  many 
families  there  are  whose  homes  were  a  little 
Eden  till  a  daughter- in  law  was  taken  in 
the  family,  to  destroy,  by  her  petty  jealous¬ 
ies  and  clamorous  demands  upon  one’s  good 
nature,  even  the  semblance  of  happiness  ! 


Love  is  like  a  river,  if  the  current  be  ob¬ 
structed  it  will  seek  some  other  channel. 
It  is  not  un frequently  the  case  that  the 
kisses  and  attentions  bestowed  on  the  child 
of  six  years,  are  intended  for  the  sister  of 
sixteen. 


Celery  a  aid  Onions  on  a  Muck  Soil. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Fruit  Recorder 
writing  from  Kinsman,  Ohio,  says  they 
grow  celery  there  on  drained  muck  land  at 
a  cosr.  of  less  than  $1  50  f«er  thousand,  and 
he  gives  these  useful  particulars  of  his  own 
experience  : 

‘‘An  acre  of  muck,  ditch  with  sloping 
sides  inward  all  around,  water  constant  in 
ditch.  The  acre  sowed  to  rnions  in  March, 
omitting  every  fifth  row,  and  leaving  space 
fora  double  row,  of  celery,  that  is,  two 
rows  six  inches  apart.  So  the  cultivation 
•of  the  onions  has  prepared  the  ground. 
Preparation  no  expense.  April  1st,  1881. 
sowed  seed  dry  as  I  walked  around  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  ditch.  Seed  cost  $  1.25.  I 
had,  July  1st,  plants  from  which  I  selected 
20,000.  That  is  six  cents  per  thousand  for 
plants.  (A  neighbor  had  7,000  plants 
from  one-third  ounce  of  seed— thousand - 
of  celery  plants  are  grown  for  two  cents 
per  thousand.)  I  had  a  boy  take  up  the 
plants  and  distribute  them  fourind  es  apart 
in  double  rows,  six  inches  apart  and  set 
them  in  the  ground,  4,000  in  five  hours, 
and  not  ten  wilted  that  day.  The  roots 
were  dipped  in  paste.  Tlp-ee  days  at  $1.50 
for  two  of  us,  sets  out  the  20  000,  and  now 
the  celery  has  cost  2 >4  cents  per  thousand. 
We  bank  it  twice;  each  time  as  rapidly  as 
we  set — once  in  August,  once  in  September, 
and  at  the  final  covering  it  has  cost  88  cents 
per  thousand.  The  purchaser  agrees  to 
take  the  celery  at  the  gate,  providing  his 
own  crates,  and  inside  of  the  $1.50,  there 
remains  52  cents  per  thousand  to  dig  it  from 
the  bank  row  in  November  and  December, 
wash  it  and  lay  it  in  the  crates,  the  dealer 
attending  to  the  bunching.  He  pays  at  the 
gate  $80  pei  thousand — bunches  it,  ships  it, 
delivering  at  the  cars*  for  $52  per  thousand. 
You  can  see  this  thing  done  every  year  at 
these  figures.” 

Of  his  onion  crop  he  gives  also  some 
interesting  notes,  especially  as  to  the  way 
of  avoiding  the  tedious  “hand  and  knee 
work”  generally  supposed  to  be  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  culture  of  this  crop: 
“Every  Monday  morning  from  May  to 
August  we  cultivated  the  ground — weeds 
or  no  weeds,  but  usually  no  weeds.  I  have 


sowed  four  pounds  salt  per  acre,  in  March: 
this  helped  to  keep  out  weeds.  The  week¬ 
ly  cultivation,  kept  up  all  summer,  permit¬ 
ted  but  few  weeds  to  grow,  and  these  were 
pulled  from  an  upright  position.  My 
onions  are  much  earlier  for  the  frequent 
hoeing.  I  can  have  them  in  market  two 
weeks  ahead,  and  one  inch  diameter  ahead, 
of  onions  gown  among  weeds.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  used  40  loads  barnyard  well  rotted 
manure,  last  fall.  He  intends  using  one 
ton  bone-meal  this  fall  on  the  same  acre, 
and  not  a  weed  will  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed  on  his  acre  or  mine.” 

Potatoes  for  Planting. 

BY  N.  ,T.  SHEPHERD. 


The  careful  farmer  knows  that  much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  seeds  that 
he  plants. 

The  fact  that  seed  will  germinate  is  not 
all  that  is  necessary. 

There  are  many  seeds  of  plants  that  we 
would  not  sow  even  knowing  that  their 
vitality  was  of  the  very  best  quality. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  have  learned 
fully  by  experience,  and  they  are  that  by 
indifferent  selections  of  what  are  reserved 
for  seed,  taking  no  particular  pains  to 
select  the  best,  but  rather  taking  those  we 
do  not  care  to  eat  or  sell,  as  many  farmers 
are  often  induced  to  do  with  potatoes, 
planting  those  that  are  too  small  to  either 
eat  or  sell.  Seeds  sown  in  this  way  are 
sure  to  deteriorate,  and  if  kept  up  fof  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  is  sure  to  cause 
a  serious  difference  in  the  yield. 

The  other,  is  that  by  using  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  seed,  selecting  only 
the  very  best,  and  with  good,  medium 
sized,  smooth  potatoes  from  hills  that  have 
yielded  well,  will  at  least  keep  up  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  seed ;  and  if  extra  care  is  given, 
not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  but 
also  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
soil,  a  gradual  improvement  can  be  made. 

If  your  potatoes  are  not  of  the  best,  pur¬ 
chase  good  stock  from  some  reliable  seeds¬ 
man.  Select  at  least  three  good  varieties, 
early,  medium  and  late.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  do  more,  get  at  least  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  each,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  good 
Bupply  to  select  seed  from. 

Select  a  dry,  loamy,  seasonably  rich  plot; 
plow  well  and  get  the  soil  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  possible;  plant  and  give  the  best 
•f  cultivation  so  as  to  obtain  the  very  best 
results  possible.  And  then  from  this  crop 
select  the  very  best  for  next  year’s  seed. 

Of  course  where  you  can  afford  it,  it  is 
better  to  secure  a  supply  of  new  seed  to 
plant  your  whole  crop.  Sell,  or  feed  out 
the  old  stock  and  make  a  new  start.  Get 
good,  reliable  tried  varieties.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  they  should  be  what  we  term 
novelties,  many  of  which  are  but  a  small 
improvement  over  standard  varieties  after 
all,  while  you  have  this  risk  to  run.  Select 
good  standard  varieties,  and  then  give  them 
good  care;  then  you  have  the  whole  crop 
to  select  good  seed  from.  It  is  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  continue  to  plant  seed  potatoes  that 
you  know  are  not  the  best,  simply  to  save 
a  few  cents  in  seeds,  where  you  are  running 
the  risk  of  at  least  a  partial  failure  of  your 
«rop  on  this  account. 

Good  stock  seed  in  any  crop  is  fully  as 
important  in  securing  profitable  results  as 
good  soil  and  good  cultivation. 


Failures  with  Seeds. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


When  seeds  fail  to  germinate,  it  is  the 
easiest  and  most  comfortable  way  to  charge 
it  right  up  to  the  seedsman,  The  seedsman 
never  has  a  chance  to  defend  himself,  which 
makes  it  much  pleasanter,  and  such  a 
•ourse  is  much  more  soothing  to  a  disap¬ 
pointed  mind,  than  useless  self-reproach. 
Besides,  it  shows  an  ungenerous  spirit  to 
alight  your  fellow-men  in  order  to  bring 
yourself  into  prominence.  Seedsmen  like 
to  be  advertised.  They  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  for  advertisements  that  are  forgot¬ 
ten  the  very  next  year.  But  if  you  tell 
your  neighbors  that  so-and-so’s  seeds  are 
worthless,  they  will  never  forget  it;  and 
such  advertising  doesn’t  cost  the  seedsman 
a  ceant. 

If  you  have  lots  of  time  and  feel  like 
doing  a  better  service  for  your  fellow-men 
than  you  are  able  to  do  in  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  circle,  by  word  of  mouth,  just  sit 


down  and  write  a  long  letter  to  your  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  for  publication.  If  you  have 
sown  your  seeds  early  in  the  spring,  (all 
kinds  at  the  same  date)  and  a  cold-,  wet 
spell  conies  on,  wait  about  ten  days,  or  two 
weeks  at  the  most,  and  then  write  your 
letter.  Apply  your  remarks  in  as  general' 
a  way  as  possible,  for  particularizing  on 
your  own  individual  experience  looks- 
egotistical,  and  is  very  wearying  to  the 
reader.  Don’t  mince  matters,  or  try  to 
soften  the  accusations  in  the  heart.  It 
sounds  hypocritical,  and  always  leaves 
room  for  a  doubt.  Put  it  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous  without  any  if’s  or  but’s.  By  the 
the  time  your  communication  gets  into 
print,  no  doubt  the  weather  will  have  come 
on  warm  and  dry,  and  the  most  of  your 
garden  stuff  will  be  up;  but  it  is  not  best  to 
weary  the  publisher  with  another  article  on 
the  same  subject.  A  growl  of  disappointed 
satisfaction  to  your  family  will  express 
your  feelings  as  well  as  a  column  article  in 
the  paper.  Maybe,  too,  the  plants  will  turn 
out  to  be  some  other  variety  than  you  sent 
for,  so  it  is  not  best  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
exonerating  the  seedsman. 

If  you  buy  the  “seventy-four  pound” 
water  melon  seed  to  plant  in  your  bean 
patch,  don’t  favor  it  any  more  than  you 
would  any  other  sort.  A  variety  that  has 
to  be  coaxed  by  a  good,  rich  soil  and  culti¬ 
vation,  is  no  better  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Persevere  grimly  in  your  non-attention  to 
its  work,  and  if  the  melons  don’t  weigh 
over  ten  pounds,  (as  you  expected  they 
wouldn't  all  the  time)  point  out  to  your 
fellow-men  the  perfidity  of  that  seedsman. 

Whatever  you  do,  it  is  of  no  use  to  write 
to  the  seedsman  for  an  explanation.  I 
have  seen  it  tried.  You  might  call  him  all 
the  hard  names  in  the  English  language, 
and  abuse  him  up  and  down  four  whole 
sheets  of  note  paper,  and  just  like  as  not  he 
wouldn’t  notice  it;  so  how  could  you  ex¬ 
pect  a  mild  gentlemanly  letter  to  make  any 
impression  upon  him. 

“Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  Spring,”  is 
modernized  thusly: 

Winter  holds  Spring  on  his  lap, 

Till  she  gives  his  pate  a  tap; 

Then  he  slowly  disappears, 

Subdued,  and  melts  away  in  tears. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 
Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
_ OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
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La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co..  Pa..  April,  1885. 


Specialties  in  Seeds  for  April.-On 

pages  30  and  31  we  give  a  revised,  and  in 
many  places  greatly  reduced  price-list  of 
seeds  for  spring  planting.  We  would  call 
especial  attention  to  our  pint  and  quart 
quotations  on  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn.  See 
also  revised  rates  on  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  of  Potatoes  for  seed,  page  32,  and 
make  up  a  good  express  order. 


Onion  Sets.  We  still  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  very  nice  yellow  Philadelphia  Onion 
sets  grown  from  seed,  which  we  will  ship 
promptly  at  $1.00  per  peck;  or  $3.00  per 
bushel  net.  If  you  can  use  any  of  them, 
please  order  at  once. 

Early  Cabbage  Plants.  We  are  dai¬ 
ly  in  receipt  of  orders  and  inquiries  for 
cold-frame  cabbage  plants  grown  frorti  our 
P.  S.  seeds  in  quantities  greater  than  we 
can  supply.  If  any  of  our  customers  or 
agents  who  have  such  plants  to  spare  in 
quantity  will  write  us  briefly  their  quantity 
and  price  we  will  refer  future  applicants 
to  them.  Our  small  retail  trade  takes  all 
we  shall  have  to  spare  until  our  open 
ground  plants  are  ready,  June  1. 

Our  Flower  Seed  Offer.  Last 
month  we  attempted  to  make  a  great  offer 
on  Flower  Seeds,  but  only  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  so  vague  that  no  one  understood  it. 
We  intended  to  ask  our  subscribers  to  offer 
their  friends  a  year’s  subscription  to  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  together  with  their  own 
selection  of  Flowei'  Seeds  from  our  cata¬ 
logue  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents ,  all  for 
fifty  cents.  And  then  for  every  dollar  sent 


us  in  this  way  you  may  select  and  receive 
flower  seeds  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  your  trouble.  Now  let  the  barren 
earth  bloom  and  all  nature  rejoice. 


SEEDS  ON  CREDIT. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  the  idea  struck  us 
that  many  responsible,  deserving  persons 
might  be  short  of  the  necessary  funds  in 
spring  to  purchase  seeds  really  needed,  and 
it  might  prove  a  real  accommodation  for  us 
to  grant  six  month’s  time  to  such  customers. 
So  we  drew  up  a  form  of  promise  to  pay, 
which  we  required  those  who  could  truth¬ 
fully  do  so,  to  sign  and  return.  Orders 
came  in  freely,  and  from  a  box  full  of  me¬ 
mentoes  which  we  still  keep  to  remind  us 
of  the  folly'  of  the  undertaking,  we  will 
produce  a  few  samples  at  random: 

Shandaken,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 

May  10,  1883. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  own  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  over  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
and  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 
Isaac  I .  '1  illinghast,  or  order.  Twelve 
Dollars  within  six  months  from  date. 

William  P.  Grant. 

La  Plume,  Pa..  July  15,  1884. 

Post  Master,  Shandaken,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  note  given  by  Wm. 
P.  Grant,  of  your  place  for  $12.00  with  10 
month’s  interest,  amount,  $12.60.  Please 
collect  same  and  remit  proceeds  to  me  by 
registered  letter  or  money  order,  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  to  you. 

If  not  paid  in  one  week,  please  return. 
Very  R espectf u  11  y . 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 

Shandaken,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Wm.  P.  Grant  is  deceased. 
He  died  a  few  w  eeks  ago.  H©  left  no 
property  of  any  amount,  and  I  see  no  way 
that  your  note  could  be  collected.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  worthless.  I  herewith  return  it  to 
you.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Henry  Griffith,  Post  Master. 

M - , - Apr.  14,  1884. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  own  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  and  for 
value  received,  I  promise  to  pav  Isaac  F. 
Tillinghast  or  order,  $7.00  within  six 
months  from  date. - 


M - - - . - Dec.  3,  1884. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillighast:— My  note  is  due  to 
you,  but  I  am  not  able  to  pay  you  as  I 
have  had  bad  luck;  I  have  lost  about  twenty 
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head  of  hogs  with  cholera.  If  it  will  suit 
you  I  will  pay  you  interest,  and  pay  in  the 
Spring,  or  sooo  as  I  sell  my  onion  setts. 

Yours  &c., - . 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J.,  April  25,  1883 

I.  F.  Tillinghast: — Dear  Sir.  I  give  order 
for  seeds  on  nack  of  this  sheet.  I  hereby 
certify  that  I  own  real  estate  to  the  value 
of  over  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and  for  value 
received,  I  promise  to  pay  I.  F.  Tillinghast, 
or  order,  $17.56  within  six  months  from 
date.  William  W.  Rideout. 

Proceeds. 

o 

We  are  si  ill  willing  to  supply  reliable 
seeds  on  time  to  reliable  parties  who  have 
a  good  home  credit,  but  hereafter  it  must 
be  done  this  way  :  If  it  will  be  an  accom- 
mod  ttion  for  you  to  get  three  month’s  time, 
go  to  some  responsible  merchant  in  your 
town  who  knows  that  you  are  responsible, 
and  get  him  to  order  whatever  you  need 
for  you  in  his  name.  If  he  has  a  fair 
commercial  standing  we  shall  know  it,  and 
will  send  him  the  goods,  possibly  at  prices 
which  will  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

Is  this  offer  harder  than  it  is  fair? 

Returns  from  Advertising. 


Some  advertisers  think  that  because  an 
advertisement  which  appears  to-dav  is  not 
followed  by  an  appreciable  increase  of 
sales,  the  advertisement  has  done  no  good 
and  the  theory  of  advertising  is  false. 
Though  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  insert  a 
notice  that  will  not  be  read — let  any  Didy- 
mus  put  a  three-line  card,  “Wanted — A 
Dog,”  in  the  obscurest  corner,  and  he  will 
be  convinced  of  this — it  is  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  moment  a  person  casts  his  eye 
upon  an  advertiser’s  announcement  he  sets 
out  for  the  advertiser's  store.  He  may  not 
at  the  time  need  any  article  in  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  line,  or  he  may  deal  with  another 
house.  But  if  the  representation  is  attract¬ 
ive  he  will  almost  inevitably,  whenever  he 
needs  anything  of  the  kind  announced, 
turn  to  the  paper  where  he  saw  the  card 
and  give  the  advertiser  a  trial.  The  mer¬ 
chant  should  regard  his  outlay  for  adver¬ 
tising  as  he  would  that  for  painting  his 


building  or  putting  up  his  sign-board — as  a 
necessary  charge  upon  the  whole  year’s 
business,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to  be 
perceived  immediately.  Men  do  not  sow 
wheat  one  day  and  harvest  it  the  next.  The 
man  who  has  begun  to  advertise  must 
keep  on  advertising  if  he  desires  a  contin¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  volume  of  his  busin  ss. 
He  may  keep  a  steady  clientele  of  satisfied 
customers,  but  the  chances  are  that  some  of 
these  will  be  detached  by  seeing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  other  dealers  persistently  advo¬ 
cated.  He  will  eertainly  not  attract  new 
patrons.  They  will  go  elsewhere,  just  as 
they  would  seek  another  store  than  his  if, 
on  coming  to  his  door,  they  found  it  locked 
and  shutters  up. —  Van  Duzers  Iron  Pert. 
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WHITE  ROSE  PERFUMED  CHR0M0  CARDS, (new) 
assorted  Scrap  Pictures  aud  Transparent 
Cards,  name  on,  10c.  ACME  C  ARD  CO.. 

Ivoryton,  Conn. 


1  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson’s  Poems 

idO  mailed  for  10c.  CAPITOL  CARD  CO., 
3-4  Hartford,  Conn. 


HORSE  RADISH. 

Address.  GEORGE  WARDER, 


5000  GOOD 

Sets  for  SALE! 

South  Lima,  N.  Y. 


3  000  OOO  EarW  Golden,  and  all 

jUUUjv/UU  leading  kinds.  SI  per  200.  by 


mail;  by  express.  $i  per  400, 
$2  per  1,0(0  !Vaii§eino)id, 

$1/0  per  1,000  for  2.000  and 
—  _  -  -  upwards.  W rite  for  circulars. 

Pi  A  fey  T  €£  W.  W.  RATHBONE, 

1  0«4_5*  marietta,  Ohio. 


Sweet 

Potato 


20  PLANTS  FOE  S 1 . 

Beautiful  Foliage  and  Blooming,  House  and  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants.  Safe  delivery  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U  S.f 
guaranteed. 

500,000  Late  Cabbage  and  Celerv  Plants  ready 
June  t.  List  free.  Address  S.  O.  STREBY, 
3-4*  Upper  Sandusky,  O. 


Many  varieties,  Choice  New 
8  1$  I  A  3  oJEC-y  Seedlings,  extra  fine,  and  great 
yielders.  No  equals  for  beauty  or  earliness  now 
known  Also  Rose’s  Sweet  Corn,  for  flavor,  tender¬ 
ness,  juicy,  sweet  and  sugary,  best  in  the  world;  ears 
large  as  Stowell’s;  fit  for  the  table  60  to  65  days  fiom 
planting.  Also  Welcome  Oats  and  many  new  varie¬ 
ties  now  offered  for  the  first.  Catalogue  Free. 

4*  ALFRED  ROSE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


F.  ZD.  AUSTIN’S 

INSECT  POWDER 

For  Garden  Plants  is  put  up  in  two  pound  packages, 
and  retails  readily  at  25  cents  per  package.  Boxed 
end  put  on  board*  of  cars  at  12%  cents  per  package, 
in  quantities  of  50  packages  or  over.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders  Certificates  of  agency  given 
for  its  sale  in  specified  territory,  either  town  or 
country  as  desired.  Full  directions  for  using  are  on 
each  package.  Address  all  orders  naming  the  R.  R. 
Station  to  which  you  wish  to  ha?e  it  shipped,  to  the 
proprietor.  FRANKLIN  D.  AUSTIN, 

4-5  Copenhagen,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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tety  (fatmjittp. 


Edited  bt  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- :0: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
•hculd  be  addressed  to  Franik  8.  Finn,  Box 
&0,  Bryant's  Pond ,  Maine. 


Answers  to  February  Garnerings. 
9.  The  name  of  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


10. 


AtoM 
C  o  s  Y 
A  v  e  R 
CasT 
I  d  o  L 
AblE 


12. 

13. 


Z  11. 

RYE 
ROMA  N 
Z  Y  M  O  S  IS 
EASEL 
NIL 
S 

PORTE  MONNAIE  (port  money) 

PERI  sperm: 
El  T  H  A  T.  E 

AMEND 


S  A  I 
T 

ARE 
T  H  E  I  R 


E  G  R 

E 

T 

T 

E 

S 
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S 
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I 

E 
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14. 

Xanthoriza. 

15. 

T 

A 

R 

GET 

16. 
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U  D 
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A 
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APRIL  GARNERINGS. 

No.  25.  Rhymed  Numerical. 

I,  10,  2,  9,  full  many  a  spine 
Protects  from  harm  this  fish’s  chine; 
It  can  be  caught  with  hook  and  line. 

II,  7, 4,  3,  this  act  will  be, 

As  military  men  agree 

To  form  a  column.  Go  and  s*e. 


12.  0,  5,  8,  when  os  your  plate 

This  bean  is  placed ;  mourn  not  your  fate, 

It  will  your  hunger  satiate. 

As  well  as  food  more  delicate. 

This  genus  of  plants,  as  the  botanists  know, 
Will  flourish  and  grow,  in  the  isle  of  Borneo, 
And  affords  a  fine  camphor  for  druggists  to 
show. 

Maude. 


I  No.  26.  Central  Acrostic. 

I  {Words  of  five  letters.) 

1  1.  A  bill  of  fare  at  an  inn.  2.  An  iron  fastening. 
M  Giving  increasing  strength.  4.  To  barter.  5.  The 
puitof  an  East  Indian  tree.  6.  A  little  face.  7. 
To  devise.  8.  To  unfold.  9.  To  expect.  10.  A  tribe, 
©r  race. 

Centrals  name  a  genus  of  plants  including  the 
©row’s  foot,  buttercup,  etc.  . 

.  T.  N.  Ayrb.  ~ 


s 


No.  27.  Decapitations. 

1.  Behead  an  animal,  and  leave  part  of  the  human' 
body. 

2.  Another,  and  leave  part  of  the  earth. 

3.  Another, *and  leave  an  animal. 

4.  Another,  and  leave  a  verb. 

5.  Another,  and  leave  a  kind  of  grain. 

6.  Another,  and  leave  an  adjective. 

7.  Another,  and  leave  unwilling. 


njitj t . 


Box  99. 


No.  28.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  five  letters.) 

1.  A  Spanish  dance.  2.  A  goddess.  3.  Colored, 
clay.  4.  A  Jewish  month.  5.  Russia  leather. 
Primals:  a  perennial  flower. 

Finals:  one  of  the  Fates. 


Melrose. 


No.  29.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  boy.  3.  A  knave.  4.  One 
of  our  “Garnerers.”  5.  To  charge  with  debt.  6.  Ob¬ 
struction.  7.  A  consonant. 

J.  F.  M. 


No.  30.  Deletions. 

1.  Delete  a  domestic  article,  and  leave  a  head. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through,  and  leave  a  line  of 
conveyance  through  a  country. 

3.  Extreme,  and  leave  pertaining  to  the  fore  arm, 

O.  Mission. 


No.  31.  A  Square. 

1.  To  instruct.  2.  To  absolve.  3.  To  mulct.  4.  A 
charter.  5.  A  small  bi-labiate  aperature.  0.  One 
who  is  in  want. 

Sally. 


No.  32.  Half  Square. 

1.  Ostentatious  of  learning.  2.  Act  of  eating- 
away.  3.  Quiet.  4.  Not  direct.  5.  A  river  in  Africa. 
6.  Part  of  the  human  body.  7.  Within.  8.  A  nu¬ 
meral. 

Gabpard  Raynor. 


Answers  in  June  Magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month's 
Garnerings,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Vegetable  "or  Flower 
Seeds  to  amount  of  One  Dollar. 

For  second  best  list,  we  will  award  the  same  to 
amount  of  Fifty  Cents. 

Lists  will  close  on  May  13. 

Answers  to  February  Garnerings  were  received 
from  Dan  Shannon,  N.  L.  Van  Deusen,  Lackawanna 
Lad,  Will  E.  Shedd,  Sadie  Kendall,  No  Dude,  Agnes 
Roberts.  E.  F.  Krane,  Undine,  George  Kendall,. 
Saucy  Kate,  Sherman  Graham,  Maude,  Toby  T>  ler, 
O.  Mission,  Mollie  Russell,  Sally,  J.  F.  M.,  Ida  No, 
Marianne  Vanderson,  Leslie  Belton,  A  Beginner 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  J.  F.  M.  and  N.  L.  Van. 
Deusen. 


*■  Our  Cozy  Corner.  ‘  ' 

Our  pleasant  correspondent,  “Maude,”  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  “Corner'’  this  month,  and  re- 
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marks:  “I  think  Angelina  S.  has  sent  you  two  as 
nice  and  well  written  Charades  as  I  have  seen.  They 
suit  me:  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  suit  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  better  than  more  preten¬ 
tious  ones.  The  melodj'  and  rythm  are  excellent, 
though  easy  to  elucidate.”  Every  word  of  tl  a  is 
true.  We  think  the  lady  has  rare  talent,  and  hope 
she  will  favor  us  often  with  contributions.  And  here 
J.  F.  M,,  who  says:  ‘‘A  good  barometer,  for  a  prize 
for  April  or  May',  with  one  or  more  smaller  ones, 
would  be  good,  would  they  not?  Tryr  and  try  for  it .” 
We  scarcely  understand  his  meaning,  but  during 
the  past  Winter,  people  have  been  looking  at  the 
barometers  so  often,  they  are  almost  '  aweary”  of 
them. — M.  R,,  states  that  she  is  so  glad  we  do  hot 
taboo  easy  puzzles,  as  they  are  just  what  her  little 
ones  like  to  try'  their  skill  upon,  and  cause  them 
many  hours  of  enjoyment,  and  fill  many  moments 
when  these  youngsters  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves. — Sally:  Your  budget  of  garnerings  was 
mislaid  and  never  discovered  until  we  went  to  the 
store-house  to  bind  up  the  present  sheaves.  Be 
assured  ‘  there  was  jov  in  the  household'’  when  they 
came  to  light:  they  proved  as  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May'  — T.  N.  A.:  So  you  thought  it  best  to  return 
to  the  old  camp  ground.  Can’t  say  we  are  sorry  to 
say  farewell  to  a  new  England  winter.  March 
proved  as  rough  as  December,  and  many  a  tim  ■ 
have  we  thought  of  taking  the  first  train  for  Florida. 
Can  you  not  serd  some  more  contributions?  Some 
Cross  Word  Enigmas  would  be  “just  to  our  mind.” — 
Ida  No:  There  were  but  three  who  proved  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  task  of  solving  No.  14,  and  those 
were  the  two  prize  winners  and  Sally.  We  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  one  of  Maude's  toughest  puzzles; 
doubtless,  the  majority  of  solvers  were  not  of  out- 
opinion.  But,  then,  Maude  does  manage  to  send 
some  “brain  posers.”  The  harder  the  puzzle,  the 
greater  the  victory  in  finding  the  s  lution. — A.  C.: 
Yes  the  articles  are  historically  correct,  and  all  the 
“sports”  are  not  absolute  yet. 

F  S.  F 3 

Postal  Rates. 


The  following  are  the  important  postal 
changes  which  will  take  effect,  beginning 
with  July  1, 1885: 

First — The  weight  of  all  single  rate  letters 
is  increased  from  one-half  ounce  each  or 
fraction  thereof  to  one  ounce  each  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  The  same  increase  of  weight 
is  allowed  for  drop-letters,  whether  mailed 
at  stations  where  there  is  a  free  delivery  or 
where  carrier  service  is  not  established. 

Second — All  newspapers  sent  from  the  of¬ 


fice  of  publication,  including  sample  copies, 
or  when  sent  from  a  news  agency  to  actual 
subscribers  thereto,  or  to  other  news  agents, 
shall  be  entitled  to  transmission  at  one-cent 
per  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  the  postage 
to  be  prepaid.  This  is  a  reduction  of  one- 
half  from  existing  rates. 

Third — Any  article  in  a  newspaper  or 
other  publication  may  be  marked  for  obser¬ 
vation,  except  by  written  or  printed  words, 
without  increase  of  postage. 

Fourth — That  a  special  stamp  of  t  he  value 
of  ten  cents  may  be  issued,  which,  when  at¬ 
tached  to  a  letter,  in  addition  to  the  lawful 
postage  thereon,  shall  entitle  the  letter  to 
immediate  delivery  at  any  place  containing 
4,000  population  or  over,  according  to  the 
Federal  census,  within  the  carrier  limit  of 
any  free-delivery  office,  or  within  one  mile 
of  the  post-office,  or  any  other  post  office 
coming, within  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
which  may,  in  like  manner,  be  designated 
as  a,  special  delivery  office;  that  such 
specially- stamped  letters  shall  be  delivered 
between  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  and  midnight; 
that  a  book  shall  be  provided  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  shall 
acknowledge  its  receipt;  that  messengers 
for  this  special  delivery  are  to  be  paid 
eighty  per  dent,  of  the  face  value  of  all  the 
stamps  received  and  recorded  in  a  month, 
provided  that  the  aggregate  compensation 
paid  to  any  one  person  for  such  service 
shall  not  exceed  $30  per  month;  and  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  that  the  regulations  for  the 
delivery  of  these  specially  stain  ped  letters 
shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  prompt 

delivery  of  letters  as  provided  by  existing 
law  and  regulations. 

QF*sy  ff|  to  W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  their  “Farm  Annual”  for  1885. 

1789  OUR  PRESIDENTS.  1885 

This  Popular  National  Engraving,  Copy¬ 
righted,  Size  22  x  28,  FROM  WASHINGTON  TO 
CLEVELAND ,  all  artistic  lly grouped,  in  full  length 
figures;  each  one  clad  in  the  Style  peculiar  to  himself 
:n  his  day,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  To  Agents, 
50  cts.  per  copy  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  Mention  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest.  M.  M.  IS  and  all  Sc  €o., 

4*  Publishers,  294  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
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FORTUNES 


Extensively  Illustrated.  Over  107  Sketches  and 

880  Pages.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Wanted  to  handle  _ 

a  book  that  sells  itself.  gAJg  R  {jF%  A  §ij  Permanent  work  and  good  profits 

to  Active  Canvassers.  awl  Mmn  iC  I  Gi  ta  '  Extra  Inducements  Offered. 

A  B  H  ££2*  Apply  early  for  exclusive  territory.  BKADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

iwl  ^  Publishers,  66  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


SILVER  LACE  POP  CORN. 

River  Styx,  Jan.  2,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Your  favor  of  Dec¬ 
ember  31,  at  hand.  The  new  Silver  Lace 
Pop  Corn  grown  by  me  this  season  is  truly 
an  acquisition,  both  as  to  yield  and  superior 
quality,  three  or  four  ears  to  the  stalk  being 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  even  the 
past  dry  season.  The  ears  grow  well  up 
from  the  ground  and  will  not  irritate  your 
hands  or  temper  in  husking  like  the  old 
rice  corn.  The  foliage  alone  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  ornamental  and  useful.  4000 
pounds  of  ears  have  been  grown  to  the 
acre.  It  is  a  little  late.  It  differs  from  the 
old  white  variety  in  its  superior  tenderness 
when  parched;  and  its  beautiful  transpar¬ 
ency  thus  well  meriting  its  name,  Silver 
Lace.  D.  W.  Hard. 

Note.  On  above  recommendation  of  one 
of  our  old  customers  we  have  added  this 
variety  to  our  list,  and  hope  our  customers 
will  give  it  an  extensive  trial. 

A  NEW  INSECT  POWDER. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  March,  30,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,  I  wish  to 
occupy  a  little  space  in  the  columns  of  your 
excellent  magazine,  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest,  in  stating  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  my 
Insect  Powder  for  Garden  Plants. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  market  gardening 
ing  and  growing  plants  for  market,  for 
several  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
tried  almost  everything  to  rid  plants  of 
those  destructive  little  insects,  the  black 
flea  or  bug,  or  pumpkin  bug,  as  some  call 
them,  as  their  depredations  are  usually 
confined  to  vines.  But  my  experimenting 
was  unsuccessful  until  June  1883,  when  I 
chanced  to  hit  upon  and  discover  a  prepar¬ 
ation  that  I  will  warrant  to  exterminate 
the  black  and  striped  bug  instantly  on  ap¬ 
plication.  It  contains  no  poison,  but  is  a 
good  fertilizer,  promoting  the  growth  of 
garden  plants.  I  do  not  claim  for  my 
Powder  what  some  do  for  theirs,  that  it 
will  exterminate  all  and  every  kind  of 
insects,  and  still  contain  no  poison:  for 
such  statements  as  that  are  simply  absurd, 
as  we  are  certainly  aware  that  to  extermi¬ 


nate  some  insects,  like  the  potato  bug,  for 
example,  it  requires  the  most  deadly  poison.. 
But  for  the  black  and  striped  bug,  that  ara 
so  destructive  to  garden  plants,  if  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  I  will  warrant  it 
every  time,  for  they  will  not  stay  where 
it  is  faithfully  applied.  I  believe  that  a 
great  many  vegetable  seeds  that  are  con¬ 
demned  as  worthless,  start  to  grow  but  are 
nipped  off  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  the 
seed-leaf  breaks  the  ground,  and  then  the 
seedsman  is  blamed  for  sending  out  poor 
seeds;  where  some  good  Insect  Powder  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  beds  would  have  saved  the 
plants  and  the  seedsman’s  reputation. 
Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  this  magazine. 

Respectfully  Yours,  F.  D.  Austin. 
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INS-STAMPS,  CURIOSITIES.  24  pp 

_  _  Catalogue  and  two  medals,  10c.  Birds  Egg  and 
Skin  Lists  for. stamp.  W.  F  GREANY, 

4-6  827  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 


NEW 


EARLY"  WHITE  PRIZE  POTATO, 
726  bus.  per  acre.  New  and  true  SkkdsI 

_ _ $36. (,0  in  Prizes.  Our  “Seed  and  Plant 

Annual”/ree.  Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Dalton,  Pa, 


BY  MAIL.  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Asparagus  and 
new  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

SUTTON,  Exeter,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  !1 

- 18  8  0. - 

50  Big  Bob’s  and  50  James  Vick’s,  or  10© 
Janies  Vick’s  free  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

1-3*  T.  DURblN,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


1838-1884. 


THE  URGES! 


AND  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
KARLY  PEAR,  Ripening  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  early  in  July ,  and  Sells 
at  Hiyhexi  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 
Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
^Headquarters  for  Kiefl'er 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries.  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Blackberries,  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  Ac., 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


•  ENGRAVER  #  $ 
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1 100  ill’dpage  pamphlet  with! 
I  rules  for  knitting,  embroid-I 

f  ERT,  CROCHET,  ETC..  SENT  FOnf 
JO  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WAST*/ 
mJ  KMBRdDERY  SILK,  ASSORTED] 
WCOLORS,  40CTS.  PER  OZ.  WASTE. 
/SEWING  SILK,  BLACK  OR  AS- , 
'SORTED  25  CTS.  PER  OUNCE. 


EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Plila,  Pa. 
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SEED-TIME  Am  HARVEST. 


Literary  Mention. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  has  an 
interesting  table  of  contents,  a  portion  of  which  we 
consider  of  much  interest  to  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  Dr.  Max  Pettenkofer  continues  his 
article  on  cholera,  the  subject  being  Pro  agation; 
Geo.  lies  gives  a  Chapter  on  Fire  Insurances;  Gor¬ 
ham  D.  Williams  writes  on  Liquor  Legislation;  R.  W. 
Edis  points  out  the  proper  Internal  Arrangement  of 
Town  Houses;  and  Prof.  Williams  continues  his 
Chemistry  of  Cookery.  A  short  sketch  of  Prof.  John 
Trowbridge  with  a  portrait  is  also  given.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  $5.00  a  year. 

The  Southern  Cultivator  changed  its  form  slight¬ 
ly  a  few  months  ago  making  it  appear  small,  although 
the  fact  is  it  is  increased  in  size.  We  have  often 
wondered  how  its  publishers  could  give  so  much 
matter  for  the  money  and  account  for  it  by  thinking 
they  must  be  publishing  it  for  glory.  Every  farmer 
in  the  South  ought  to  take  it.  Published  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  at  $1.50  per  year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  bases  its  opinion  of  new 
fruits,  vegetables,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  &c.,  upon 
its  experimental  farms,  and  by  its  various  paid  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  no  interest  in  stating  anything 
but  what  they  believe  to  be  the  exact  truth  regarding 
anything  of  which  they  write.  Farmers  and  others 
who  know  this  consider  the  Rural  authority,  and 
next  to  their  bible  in  usefulness,  and  worth  much 
more  than  its  cost,  $2/  0  per  year. 

Vick’s  Magazine  for  April  contains  a  beautiful 
and  very  natural  colored  plate  of  Swan  River  Daisies 
that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  magazine  in  the 
world;  a  prize  essay  on  Annuals  in  the  Winter  Win¬ 
dow-Garden  ;  a  sketch  of  Barbadoes  and  other  Trop 
ical  Islands;  floral  and  garden  notes,  poems,  &c., 
with  many  fine  illustrations. 

American  Bee  Journal.  As  the  honey  season 
opens,  bee  keepers  begin  to  look  around  for  some 
paper  devoted  to  their  interests  We  know  of  none 
better  than  The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  published  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  $2.00  a  year; 
In  fact  it  is  the  oldest  Bee  paper  in  America. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  shows  upon  its  face  the  hand 
of  a  master  workman  in  every  department.  From 
its  appearance,  we  judge  it  is  appreciated  by  the 
farmers  of  the  great  West,  many  of  whom  learned 
their  first  lessons  in  ‘‘book  farming”  from  its  editor 
when  he  had  charge  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Pul  lished  weekly  at  Chicago,  at  $2  i0  per  year. 

Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  for  April  has  its  usual 
complement  of  excellent  stories,  sketches  and  engrav¬ 
ings  One  especially  interesting  article  is  entitled, 
Wild  Birds  in  London,  in  which  the  writer  gives  a 
history  and  description  of  the  various  birds  to  be 
found  in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London  with 
illustrations  of  several  of  them.  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  his  Wife,  with  portrait  of  Hawthorne  at 
the  age  of  56;  The  Bugle  Calls  of  the  English  Army, 
and  many  other  articles  make  up  an  intei  est ing  num¬ 
ber.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co  ,  N  Y.,  at  $1.50  per 
year. 


Our  Presidents.  We  have  received  from  M.  M. 
Randall  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  &  copy  of  their  large  picture 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  The  portraits 
are  generally  very  good  likenesses  and  the  grouping 
gives  a  good  artistic  effect,  although  the  diversity  of 
apparel  would  seem  to  indicate  a  difficult  subject. 
The  picture  would  adorn  any  room.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  in  another  place. 


pi  f*  Scrap  Pictures,  IOc.  or  60  Picture  Cards, 
name  on,  IOc,  Scrap  Sample  Book  6c. 

4  J.  B.  Husted,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Agent’s  Album  of 
AW  Samples  mailed  for  10c.  U.  S.  CARD  C0,f 
3-4  Centerbrook,  Connecticut. 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!  ! 

FOR  SALE— a  few  thousand  choice  plants:  Gregg 
and  Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberries,  price  $  1  •  per 
thousand  delivered  at  depot,  cash.  Address. 

AUGUSTUS  BAKER, 

3-4  Port  Dickinson,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y . 

■  > _  '  '  V. _ V. _ 

ffcl  II  CD  EDDY  a  valuable  Fruit,  succeeds  on 
KLUkDCIlllI^  all  soils,  and  is  a  profitable 
JU  fruit  to  grow  for  market.  Two  dozen  plants  by 
mail  $1.00.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

DELOS  STAPLES, 

2-4  West  Sebewa,  Ionia  Co..  Mich. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED 

All  the  leading  varieties.  Yellow  and  Red.  Also 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  in  their  season.  All  at  the  low¬ 
est  market  prices.  J.  L.  BORDEN, 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  !  ! 

I  have  20  selected  breeding  birds  from  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  strains  Eggs  $1  per  13.  Also 

PRIZE  WYANBOTTES,  Eggs  $2  per  13. 

4  L.  M.  BARTLETT,  Lenox,  Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

If  you  wish  to  get  the  newest  and  best  varieties  at 
the  lowest  price,  write  for  my  Catalogue  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  cul;  ure.  Mention  S^ed-Time  ar.d  Harvest. 

WALTER  W.  COLES, 

4  Claymont,  Del. 

AN  UNPARALLELED  OFFERS 

ffr  Read  Tills  and  Remit  With  Order. 

BEST  2  YR.  VINES  24  Concords,  $1.10,  24 
Cherry  Currants.  $1.10,  20  Hausells,  $1.10.  20  Aga¬ 
wam,  $1.10,  200  James  Vick.  $1.10,  7-  Chios,  $1.10 
20  Salem,  $1.10,  2(*0  Manchester.  $1.10,  48  Greggs. 
$1.10;  50  other  collections,  $1.10  each.  Everyth >ng 
■warranted  true  to  name  and  best  quality,  carefully 
packed  in  moss  Address  A.  S.  WATSON, 
3-4*  Westfield,  Chatauqua  Co  ,  N.  Y'. 

“NU  S¥!-BO” 
The  Big  Chestnut. 

An  early  bearer  and  enormously  productive.  65 
lints  make  one  quart.  Trees  are  perfectly 
hardy.  Have  s  too  3o°  below  zero  uninjured.  Graft¬ 
ed  trees  commencing  to  bear  in  5  years  Price, 
$1.00  and  $2.00  each.  Seedling  trees  by  mail, 
50  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  dozen.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees 

SAMUEL  C.  MOON. 

Morrisville.  Nursery,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

Geneva,  N.  Y„  Dec.  26.  1881. 

Mr.  1.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— The  seeds  of 
■cabbage  and  cauliflower  presented  by  you  last  spring, 
from  your  Puget  Sound  stock  headed  very  nicely; 
in  some  cases  decidedly  better  than  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  from  other  sources  Respectfully.  E.  S.  Goff, 
Horticulturist  for  E.  L.  Sturt ev ant. 

Springfield.  Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast: — ' The  outfit  I  received  from 
jyou  last  spring  was  certainly  the  best  investment  I 
ever  made.  I  had  the  best  beds  of  late  cabbage 
plants  in  Cl  irk  County.  They  were  t'ie  center  of 
attraction  I  sold  quite  a  number  of  plants  and 
planted  250  0:  sold  and  buried  21000.  After  the 
ground  was  prepared  T  set  the  plants  2x8  feet.'  Th  y 
at  once  began  to  grow  so  vigorous  that  all  that  they 
needed  was  once  cultivating  with  the  horse,  and  a 
better  cabbage  patch  was  not  to  be  found  in  Clark 
County.  I  have  handed  all  those  c  tfalogues  to 
market  gardeners,  some  have  told  me  they  have 
sent  for  your  seeds;  my  order  ''ill  be  in  in  a  few 
•days.  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  seeds,  they  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Your  Manual  of  Vegetable 
Plants  is  wmrth  its  weight  in  gold.  I  have  saved  a 
good  many  dollars  by  following  the  directions  of  it. 

Respectfully,  Fred  Shuirr. 

REMEDY  FOR  CABBAGE  WORMS. 

West  Creek,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  Feb.  10,  1885. 

Mr.  L  F.  Tillinghast:  Sir,  I  see  that  you  desire  to 
know  any  good  remedy  for  the  green  cabbage  worm. 
We  think  here  that  rye  flour  sprinkled  on  them  early 
in  the  morning  or  when  they  are  wet,  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  yet  discovered,  as  it  soon  forms  a 
paste  on  the  worms  that  they  don't  get  rid  of  except 
by  being  very  much  rained  on  soon  after.  Even  fine 
ground  unbolted  rye  answers  evex-y  purpose,  only 
that  the  bran  is  wasted  except  whei*e  a  fine  sci’een  is 
used  for  a  sprinkler.  Respectfully, 

C.  L.  Shinn. 

REPORT  OF  CABBAGE  TRIAL. 

Lineklain  Center,  N.  Y..  Feb.  21,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;  Thinking  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  hear  from  me  in  regard  ro  your 
P.  S.  seeds,  I  would  say  they  are  superior  to  any  I 
have  ever  used.  I  planted  some  2J4  acres  of  cabbage; 
had  eleven  different  varieties  of  seed  from  seven 
different  seed  houses.  The  P.  S.  produced  the 
largest  and  best  heads,  except  Gregory’s  Deep  Head. 
No  perceptible  difference  in  that  and  your  Fottler’s 
Drumhead,  both  making  lavge,  firm  heads;  93  out  of 
300  making  saleable  heads.  My  varieties  consisted 
of  Jersey  Wakefield,  Henderson’s  Summer,  Winnig- 
stadt,  Fottler’s  Drumhead,  Deep  Head.  Sure  Head, 
Royal  Drumhead.  Bleichfield  Giant  Flat  Dutch,  Late 
American  Drumhead  and  Marblehead  Mammoth. 
All  received  the  same  treatment.  I  used  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer  and  Peruvian  Guano  and  one  sack  of 
Mapes  Cabbage  manure,  putting  a  small  handful  in 
•each  hill :  had  the  best  results  from  the  Peruvian 
‘Guano.  Last  year’s  expedience  has  convinced  me 
(that  for  our  soil  the  following  varieties  are  the  best:' 


Henderson's  Exrlv  Summer,  Winnigstadt  Fottler’s 
Brunswick  and  Deep  Head.  Fottler's  Brunswick 
for  main  crop  I  think  is  t’ie  best  field  cabbage  grown ; 
especially  your  F\  S.  seed,  which  is  the  largest  and 
plumpest  seed  I  ever  saw.  1  planted  most  of  my 
cabbages  iif  the  hill,  thinking  that  is  the  best  way, 
being  less  trou  le  than  transplanting.  I  had  no 
trouble  with  t  e  black  beetle. 

Yours  Truly,  De  Witt  Craft. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  CABBAGE. 

Steuben,  O.  Feb.  10,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast-:  Dear  Sir, — Your  Puget 
Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  seemed  as  though  every  one  of  them  grew,  and  all 
at  the  same  time  I  sowed  them  by  hand,  and  about 
the  same  as  I  had  been  sowing,  but  I  got  them  too 
thick,  nearly  twice  too  many;  result,  plants  some¬ 
what  spindling,  but  for  all  this,  every  one  that  got 
them  said  they  never  raised  better  cabbage.  I  raised 
Fottler’s  as  large  across  as  a  bushel  basket.  I  set 
out  about  17.i<J  Wakefields.  Henderson’s  Summer, 
Bleichfields  and  Fottler’s,  and  had  about  that  many 
good  heads;  they  all  headed.  In  fact.  I  had  three 
plants  that  had  six  heads,  two  each,  over  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  hard  as  a  brick.  I  noticed  fche 
plants  were  double  when  setting  them  out,  and  left 
them  on  purpose  to  see  w  hat  they  would  do.  They 
were  Henderson’s  Summer.  I  firmly  believe  that  I 
had  the  lai-gest  and  evenest  lot  of  early  cabbage 
ever  raised  in  thi/ country.  I  used  fifty  bushels  of 
unleached  ashes,  one  hundred  pounds  Mapes  Com¬ 
plete  Manure,  and  about  six  good  two-horse  loads 
of  barn-yard  manure,  also  about  three  bushels  of 
salt;  the  barn  manure  plowed  under,  the  other  'fer¬ 
tilizers  on  top  cultivated  in.  Plants  were  sec  in  rows 
three  f°et  four  i  iches  apart,  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  except  Fottler’s  which  were  thi'ee  feet 
apart  in  row. 

As  to  the  other  seeds  all  did  well.  I  like  Rose’s 
Evergreen  Sweet  Corn,  also  Stratagem  Peas.  I  see 
that  you  recommend  Early  Marblehead  Sweet  Corn 
as  best  early.  1  have  grown  it  for  past  five  or  six 
years.  Two  years  ago  I  got  a  variety  that  with  me 
is  fully  as  early,  a  larger  ear,  and  in  qualit}”  far  bet¬ 
ter.  I  will  send  you  a  sample  ear,  and  I  want  you  to 
try  it  beside  the  3Iarblehead.  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
far  mere  valuable  corn  for  mark,  t  gardeners,  or  for 
home  gardeners  either  for  that  matter.  Now  foi  the 
tomato.  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  you  can 
place  the  Perfection  above  the  Favorite.  With  me 
the  Perfection  is  not  half  so  large,  is  not  so  solid,  and 
half  the  crop  rots  before  ripe.  I  will  try  it  one  more 
season,  however.  Next  to  Favorite  I  consider  Essex 
Hybrid  as  being  the  best.  Have  got  all  I  want  of  the 
Cai'dinal ;  also  Banana  Muskmelon,  though  I  raised 
them  two  feet  long.  I  send  you  a  small  order  thi* 
morning  and  will  send  others  soon.  I  don’t  expect 
to  send  you  any  large  amount,  for  times  are  hard, 
but  will  do  all  I  can  for  you. 

Respectfully  Yours,  Warren  Parsons. 

BERRIES  AND  BEES. 

Cochranton,  Pa..  Jan.  31,  1885. 
Mr.  Editor:— My  son  and  I  keep  bees  and 
raise  berries  too,  and  they  work  well  to- 


gether.  What  I  shall  say  may  induce  some 
others  to  do  likewise.  He  has  about  four 
a«res  of  land,  and  raised  last  year  125  bush¬ 
els  of  strawberries  and  25  of  raspberries; 
had  7  colonies  of  bees  which  gave  about 
500  pounds  of  box  honey.  He  intends  to 
increase  his  stock  of  bees  perhaps  to  50 
•olonies.  Now  who  will  say  this  is  not  a 
good  business  considering  the  capital  invest¬ 
ed.  The  late  improvement  in  bee-keeping 
is  wonderful,  and  makes  it  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  It  seems  now  to  be  possible 
to  get  from  100  to  500  pounds  from  each 
eolonyT,  when  they  have  plenty  of  pasture 
and  a  good  seascn.  To  do  this  only  a  few 
things  are  needed.  Have  very  stiong 
swarms — good  young  prolific  Queens — giv¬ 
ing  plenty  of  room.  Such  ?  colony  needs 
Irom  25  to  60  sections,  with  good  foundation 
•omb  for  starters.  This  number  should 
always  be  kept  in  process  of  filling;  it  will 
not  do  to  wait  till  all  are  filled  and  then  give 
a  new  set.  Such  a  large  swarm  needs  a 
large  amount  of  room  in  the  honey  season 
»o  that  all  can  have  a  chance  to  work. 
Swarms  have  been  known  to  make  8  to  10 
pounds  in  a  single  day  when  they  had 
plenty  of  room. 

We  intend  to  try  a  few  mammoth  swarms 
in  connection  with  the  berry  business,  and 
will  report  in  due  time  in  regard  to  our 
■uccess. 

Seed-  Time  and  Harvest  comes  regular 
and  brings  many  things  both  new  and 
useful  each  time  it  visits  us. 

Respectfully,  N.  N.  Shepard. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Onion  seed  should  be  put  in  the  ground 
early;  the  difference  between  a  good  and 
poor  crop  often  depends  upon  a  week's 
difference  in  the  time  of  sowing;  this  is 
particularly  so  in  the  Middle  States,  where, 
unless  the  plants  get  an  early  start  before 
dry  and  hot  weather,  they  will  ripen  off 
before  they  attain  the  size  of  chinquapins. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  as  indicated 
by  census  returns,  that  insanity  is  more 
frequent  among  farmers’  wives  than  in  any 
other  class.  The  confinement  to  home, 
with  its  unceasing  duties,  is  one  cause  of 


this  tendency.  Farmers  are  compelled  to 
leave  home  more  in  marketing  their  pro¬ 
duce,  but  their  wives  do  not  see  enough  of 
the  world  to  stimulate  proper  mental  activ¬ 
ity. 

Farmers  should  remember  that  change 
is  the  order  of  nature,  that  certain  general 
rules  are  inflexible;  but  for  the  rest,  keen* 
bright  intelligence  must  direct  constantly* 
and  such  intelligence  is  never  developed 
among  men  who  go  in  ruts,  circumscribed 
and  restrained.  Among  thinking  farmers 
discoveries  that  lead  to  larger  profits  are 
constantly  made,  and  those  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  them  necessarily  lag 
behind. 

Nothing  in  vegetable  culture  is  of 
more  consequence  than  that  of  keeping  the 
upper  hand  of  weeds;  when  once  they  gain 
the  ascendancy  the  value  of  the  crop  is  di¬ 
minished.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  commence 
the  work  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
weeds  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  of  the 
sown  crop  show  the  rows;  a  sharp-toothed 
rake  should  be  used  in  disturbing  the  soil 
close  up  to  the  plants,  and  this  will  destroy 
embryo  weeds  even  before  they  make  their 
appearance  through  the  soil.  In  this  way, 
by  timely  and  prompt  action,  weeds  can  be 
helped  by  this  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil. 

Many  a  man  has  broken  his  back  and 
lost  his  heart  on  a  poor  farm  which  he  has 
suffered  to  run  down  by  bad  management. 
He  has  spread  his  labor  and  capital  over  100 
acres,  when  by  confining  himself  to  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  he  might  have  become  happy 
and  rich.  The  way  to  repair  such  an  error 
is  to  begin  writh  one  field  and  get  that  into 
good  condition,  and  let  the  rest  lie,  and  so 
go  on  through  the  farm.  One  rich  field 
will  then  make  it  easy  to  enrich  another  or 
two;  and  while  the  beginning  is  slow,  it  is 
do w hill  work,  and  as  the  end  is  near l v 
reached  progress  is  fast  and  easy. 

The  skin  or  shell  of  a  fruit  is  of  but  little 
value  by  itself,  but  without  it  that  which 
is  valued  will  soon  go  to  wTaste.  So  forms 
in  etiquette,  religion  and  business,  while  in 
themselves  of  out  little  value,  are  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  society. 
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Sense  and  Nonsense,  but  Mostly 
Nonsense. 


It’s  li<*pe  that  keeps  us  up, 

It’s  hope  that  keeps  our  memories  green. 

It  s  hope  that  makes  our  lives  sublime, 
it’s  soap  that  keeps  us  clean. 

A  poet  has  said:  '‘Smile  when  you  can.” 
The  men  who  stand  aoout  in  bar-rooms, 
waiting  for  angels,  live  up  to  that. 

A  young  man  whose  girl  lives  some  dis. 
tance  from  the  Harlem  River,  says  his  Sun¬ 
day  night  walk  includes  “two  miles  arid 
one  lap.” 

Judge:  “Have  you  anything  to  offer  to 
the  court  before  sentence  is  passed  on  you?” 
Prisonor:  “No,  Judge;  I  had  ten  dollars, 
but  my  lawyers  took  that.” 

Uncue  Jumbo  was  caught  with  a  stolen 
chicken  hid  in  his  hat,  and  when  asked 
how  it  came  there,  he  replied:  “Fore  de 
Lord,  boss,  that  fowl  must  have  crawled 
up  my  breeches  leg.” 

A  man  who  was  following  his  wife’s 
hearse,  and  was  somewhat  corpulent,  called 
out  to  the  coachman,  "Drive  a  little  slower 
Johnny,  you  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
Why  should  we  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure?” 

“You  have  considerable  floating  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  village,  haven’t  you?”  asked  a 
stranger  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  a  village 
on  the  Mississipi.  “Well,  yes,  rather,” 
was  the  reply;  about  half  the  year  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  up  to  the  second  story  windows.” 

“Who  is  he  ?”  said  a  passer-by  to  a  po¬ 
liceman,  who  was  endeavoring  to  raise  an 
intoxicated  individual  who  had  fallen  into 
a  gutter.  “Can’t  say,  sir,”  replied  the  po¬ 
liceman;  “he  can’t  give  any  account  of 
himself.”  “Of  course  not,”  replied  the 
other,  “how  are  you  to  expect  an  account 
from  a  man  who  has  lost  his  balance  ?” 

They  were  talking  about  the  weight  of 
different  individuals  in  a  certain  family, 
and  the  daughter’s  young  man,  who  was 
present,  spoke  up  before  he  thought,  and 
said:  “I  tell  you  that  Jenny  ain’t  so  very 
light  either,  although  she  looks  so.”  And 
then  he  looked  suddenly  conscious  and 
blushed,  and  Jenny  became  absorbed  in 
studying  a  chromo  on  the  wall. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

I $3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  tor  circular.  EASTERN  MAN- 
UFACT'G  CO.,  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil’a. 

Seeds  Given  Away! 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  with 
Park  s  Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all 
your  friends.  G.  W.  Park,  Fanettsburg,  Pa. 

"Write  now.  This  notice  will  appear  but  twice. 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

Si  00  a  Year.  10  cts.  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  full  and  complete  history  ofthe  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  lbyl 

1 LO RAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Yea7 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


The  Only  Weekly  Bee  Paper  in  the  World. 

THE  BEE  JOURNAL, 

f Established  in  1861.1 

Monthly,  50  Cents  a  Year  — Weekly,  $2.00, 
(invariably  in  advance,) 

not  only  sustains  its  former  excellent  reputation,  bul 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  progressive  i<  leas  upou  Bee  Culture  It  is 
the  S5est  and  Most  Thoroughly  Practical 
Publication  on  Bees  and  Honey  in  the  World,  and  all 
those  who  keep  bees  should  take 

THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL. 

It  is  edited  bv  Thomas  G.  Newman,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world-wide  Send  ior  a  Sample  Copy. 

9-4  Address.  TEE  BEE  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  HOME  GUEST 
was  enlarged  Feb.  1st.  to 
50  pages  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  It  is  edited  by 

J.  Alexander  Pat- 
ten,  has 
stories  by 
Rose  Ter- 
i*y  Cooke, 

Ivate  Up. 
son  Clark 
and  many 
others,  and 
Mari  on 
II  a  r  I  a  nd 
author  of 
‘Eve’s  Daugh¬ 
ters,”  in  the 
Ladies’  Dept., 
contributes  a 

series  of  papers  on  “Housekeeping  and  Home  Making,”  each  month. 
1  o  secure  50,000  new  subsribcers  at  once,  we  offer  it  3  months  for 30 
cents,  and  send  each  person  subscribing,  bv  mail,  post-paid,  1  Ele« 
cant  Lady’s  Workbox  with  their  name  in  gold  on  the  cover. 
Each  box  contains  1  Silver-plated  TlslinTde,  1  package  of 
Fancy  Work  Needles,  6  Elegant  Fruit  Napkins,  1 
package  Embroidery  Silk,  assorted  colors,  1  pack’ge 
Silk  Blocks  for  Patchwork,  2  Easter  Cards,  2  New 
V  e?,r  C.^d8’  1  Lovc,y  Birthday  Card,  and  1  Copy  of 
Ladies’  Faney  Work  Guide,  containing  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  latest  designs  in  fancy  work.  Stamps  taken 
Money  refunded  If  not  doubly  satisfactory.  Address, 
THE  R.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

TFe  heartily  endorse  the  R.  L.  Spencer  Co.  to  each  and 
wery  one  — Ed.  Sunday  Globe,  Hartford,  Conu. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 
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Mother,  what  is  an  angel  ?”  “An  angel? 
Well,  an  angel  is  a  being  that  Hies.”  “But, 
mother,  why  does  papa  always  call  my 
governess  an  angel?  *’  “Well.*'  explained 
the  mother,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “she’s 
going  to  fly  immediately.” 

A  wealthy  bank  officer,  on  being  applied 
to  for  aid  by  a  needy  Irishman,  answered 
petulantly:  “No,  no,  l  can’t  help.  I  have 
fifty  such  applicants  as  you  every  day” 
“Shure,  and  ye  might  have  a  hundred 
without  costing  ye  much,  if  nobody  gets 
more  than  I  do.  ’  was  the  witty  response. 

Instructor  in  German,  after  astonish¬ 
ing  the  division  by  the  announcement  that 
the  German  words  for  “heaven”  and  “shirt** 
ha  i  the  same  root — “Mr.  X..  can  you  see  a 
difference  between  H>  a, veil  and  a  (clean) 
shirt,  for  instance ?”  Mr.  X.,  hesitating — 
“Well,  sir,  they  are  both  good  things  for  a 
man  to  get  into.” 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  ground 
cannot  be  made  too  tich  for  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture,  and  that  none  of  the  so-called  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  can  take  the  place  of  pre¬ 
pared  stable  or  barn  manure  for  the  produc 
tion  of  succulent  vegetables;  guano,  bone 
dust,  etc.,  may  be  useful  as  supplementary 
stimulants,  but  the  main  dependenca  must 
be  the  barn-yard.  The  term  “heavy  manur¬ 
ing”  is  variously  construed,  but  in  vege¬ 
table  culture  it  means  not  less  than  thirty 
tons  of  yard  or  stable  manure  to  the  acre ; 
if  bonedust  is  applied,  not  less  than  one  ton 
to  the  acre  would  be  thought  of. 

It  wTas  late  yesterday  morning  when  Mr. 
Willaby  got  up,  and  he  was  vaguely  con¬ 
scious  of  a  confused  recollection  of  things, 
but  he  didn't  say  much  and  tried  to  appear 
as  cheerful  as  he  knew  how.  Presently 
breakfast  was  announced,  and  the  family 
took  their  places  at  the  table,  but  Mr.  Wil¬ 
laby  was  amazed,  as  he  sat  staring  at  six 
little  wooden  boxes  of  axle  grease  ranged 
solemnly  in  front  of  his  plate.  “Where 
under  the  sun,”  he  said,  with  puzzled  in¬ 
tonation,  “what  in  thunder — where  did  all 
this  axle  grease  come  from,  and  what  is  it 
for?  “Oh.  is  it  axle  grease?”  asked  his 
wife,  with  charming  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence,  just  a  trifle  overdone.  “You  said 
last  night  when  you  brought  these  cans 


home  that  they  were  oysters  and  would  be 
nice  for  bieakfast.  I  thought  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  eat  them  right  away,  as  they  didn't 
smell  as  though  they  would  keep. 


COTTON  PLANTER’S 

SEED  STORE. 

Improved  Cotton  Seed  a  Specialty,  Millo  Maize, 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  Full  assortment  of  Feld  and 
Cotton  Seed 

COTTON  PLANTER’S  ALMANAC' 

and  Seed  Catalogue  for  8S5,  sent  free  on  application. 

F.  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  12,  Dallas,  Ga. 


If"  yoix  want  to  buy  a 

FARM  OR  COUNTRY  SEAT 

in  the  mild  and  beautiful  dim  ite  of 

Maryland  or  the  South, 

WHITE  TO 

-  or.  Xj.  jezl^jstjsTjA., 

75  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

for  free  information.  3- 


ADDI7C  Send  dx  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
F  12 1  EX  free  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  wilt 
help  you  to  more  money  right  away  than  anything 
else  in  this  world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from 
fir-t  hour.  The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before 
the  workers,  absolutely  sure.  At  once  addie>s 
4-9  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


A  SI 5,000  FIRE 

Would  have  been  chronicled,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
use  of  three  of  Lewis’s  Combination  Force 
Pumps,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  For  a  description  of  said  tire,  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  many  other  buildings  by  the  use  of  the  above 
pump,  send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue.  I  have 
agents  all  over  the  U.  S.,  who  are  making  $10  to  $25 
per  day,  selling  these  pumps.  I  give  their  name  and 
address  in  catalogue.  To  introduce  it  I  will  send  a 
sample  pump ,  ex  nr  ess  paid ,  to  any  express  station 
in  the  U.  S.,  for  $5  50.  The  pump  has  attachments 
for  making  3  complete  and  distinct  machines,  is 
made  of  brass,  will  throw  a  good  stream  of  water  50 
to  60  ft.  arid  retails  for  only  $6.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Send  at  once  for  price-list  and  terms. 
Every  house  should  be  provided  with  one  of  these 
pumps.  Address 

4  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ALL  SENT  FREE! 

We  will  send  our  large  16-page,  64-eolunin  Illustrated  Literary 
and  Family  paper,  The  Fireside  at  Home,  for  Three 
Months,  upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-live  Cents,  and  to 
every  subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and  post-p:ii  i,  all  the 
following  Valuable  and  Useful  Premiums  :  Six  Beaut  if  it,  Engrav¬ 
ings,  printed  upon  heavy  plate  paper,  suitable  for  framing,  size 
of  each  Fixlo  inches,  and  entitled  respectively,  “The  Yosemite 
Valley,”  “A  Dangerous  Coast,”  “Falling  Leaves,”  “In  the 
Adirondack, ”  “  Disputing  the  Prey,”  and  11  The  Faggot  Gath¬ 
erer";  Sixteen  Popular  Songs  and  Ballads,  full  sheet  music  size, 
with  words,  music  and  piano  accompaniment  complete ;  One  Book 
of  Designs  and  Stitches  for  Crazy  Patch  Work;  One  Book  of 
Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  and  One  Copy  of  Tennyson' s  Poems.  The 
lirst  one  hundred  persons  responding  to  this  advertisement  will 
each  receive,  in  addition  to  the  paper  and  above  described  pre- 
1  miums,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Olmsted  Band  King,  »n  case, 
tree!  This  great  offer  is  made  to  introduce  oijr  paper  into  new 
homes.  Five  subscriptions  and  five  sets  of  the  premiums  will  be 
sent  for  $1 .  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  motley  refunded.  Address 
S.  11.  MOOILE  <fc  CO.,  Si  7  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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Draining. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


The  importance  of  thorough  draining 
cannot  be  well  overestimated.  Crops  will 
not  thrive  when  the  soil  is  too  wet.  Wheth¬ 
er  in  the  garden  or  in  the  field  it  will  pay 
to  take  considerable  pains  t®  secure  it. 
While  tile  draining  if  thoroughly  done  is  of 
course  the  best  and  when  once  done  will 
last  for  years;  yet  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
taking  pains  to  secure  surface  drainage. 
During  the  winter  it  is  an  easy  matter 
when  the  snow  melts  to  see  where  the 
lowest  places  are  and  where  the  water 
stands  longest;  and  by  spending  a  little 
time  in  observation,  the  work  of  running 
out  furrows  that  will  afford  an  outlet  for 
these  places,  is  made  easy. 

This  work  should  be  attended  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  so  that  the  spring’s  work  will 
receive  the  benefit.  Land  that  has  been 
furrowed  out  so  that  the  water  can  run  off 
readily,  will  dry  out  and  be  ready  for  the 
plow  enough  earlier  than  land  that  has 
been  left  to  dry  as  it  can,  to  pay  well  for 
the  trouble.  A  few  days  earlier  plowing 
and  planting  of  the  spring  crops  often 
mean  a  considerable  difference  in  the  yield, 
and  some  times  is  the  making  or  losing  of 
the  crop.  On  many  fields  there  are  spots  or 
low  places  where  some  crops  are  ruined, 
which  a  man  with  a  team  and  plow  could 
drain  off  thoroughly  in  ten  minutes  and 
be  thus  made  to  yield  a  profitable  crop. 
You  have  seen  places  in  a  wheat  field  with 


having  plenty  of  rain,  that  my  garden 
dries  out  rapidly;  the  surface  water  having 
outlets  is  soon  out  of  the  way,  and  much 
valuable  time  is  gained  in  drying  out.  There 
is  no  need  of  washing;  a  little  care  exercised 
in  the  proper  running  of  the  furrows  will 
avoid  this,  and  the  super-abundance  of 
water  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  the  land  is  in 
a  condition  to  work  three  or  four  days 
earlier  than  if  no  pains  were  taken  to  carry 
off  the  water. 

Three  years  ago  I  rented  a  piece  of  ground 
for  corn  that  was  bottom  land  lying  along 
the  edge  of  a  spring  branch,  the  bank  of 
which  would  average  six  feet  and  was 
very  steep.  Right  along  the  edge  for  a 
distance  of  perhaps  twenty  feet,  the  land 
was  a  little  higher  than  back  of  that  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  field  was  wet; 
too  wet  for  early  cultivation  and  in  a  wet 
season  the  field  failed  to  produce  a  prof¬ 
itable  crop.  A  few  minutes  work  with 
one  horse  and  a  plow,  early  in  the  spring 
would  have  opened  a  furrow  to  the  lowest 
place,  and  afforded  a  good  outlet  for  the 
water  with  but  little  if  any  waste.  By 
giving  the  water  an  outlet  free  and  unin- 
terupted,  the  land  dried  out  very  quickly 
and  being  a  nice  black  loam  I  raised  a  first 
rate  crop  of  corn  there,  and  with  no  trouble 
comparatively.  At  the  first  two  cultivations 
I  had  to  run  out  furrows  again  but  ten 
minutes  work  was  all  that  was  required, 
and  with  that  a  good  crop  was  raised  where 
before  had  been  failure.  And  there  are 
many  such  spots  in  farms  that  could  be 
remedied  as  easily  as  these. 


the  grain  growing  where  the  water  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  stand,  when  ten  minutes  work  would 
make  sufficient  drain,  yet  the  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  and  kill  the  wheat.  In 
the  spring  the  weeds  spring  up  and  instead 
of  a  profitable  yield  of  wheat,  we  have  a 
mass  of  weeds  that  will  injure  the  land 
fully  as  much  as  the  water. 

In  the  garden,  especially  when  you 
want  an  early  garden,  drainage  is  very 
essential.  I  always  plow  my  garden  up, 
deep  and  thoroughly  every  fall,  and  then 
run  out  furrows  so  that  the  land  will  be 
thoroughly  drained  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  find  that  in  the  spring  when  we  are 


Raspberry  Marlboro, ,  Circulars  giv- 

Gooseberry, Industry,  u^and  pSS 
Grape  Niagara,  together  with  a 

colored  plate  of  the  Gooseberry  free. 

ELLWANGEH  &  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Nursejies. _ Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  5  Fo^for°$1H5t30gfo[r|2.757  P,,m0“"'  Rock 

_ _  A-  J.  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 

13  £EfCfS  LICHT  brahma^  STm 

!r  x*  FINEST  STRAIN.  JiiUl/t 

b  •  How*«  Facto hyvili.e,  Wyo.  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


for  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks.  White 


.Rocks  exclusively, 
r  U II A  ? : 1  •  ■ 5  0  per  setting.  Send  for  circuit! 
"  M  M  W  Orville  D.  Beldino,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTOR  Y. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Ski<:d- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $>.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
Solicited. 

BREEDING  CATTLE. 

1IOLSTE1NS. 

Edward  L.  Coy.  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfleld  Farm.  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  Sc  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 


ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  Sc  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS  &  B.  JAVAS. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

•r.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  8-85 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Goo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co..  Pa, 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES?- 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

GRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-88 

Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  .  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  8.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company.  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchiugs  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

"labels  and  stakes. 

WOOD,— POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfleld  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 


PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros..  29  Ann  '-t..  New  York. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F.  Tilliughast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tilliughast.  La  Plume.  Pa. 


Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth.  Hutchinson,  Kai  s  is,  7-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries.  2!tf 

Wolcott,  '\  ayne  Co..  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes.  Collinsville,  Conti  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOW  NS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Gr  issfield  Farm.  Friendsville.  Susq.  Co..  Pa.  4-5 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  Br.ANS.  GEMS  FOR  VASES.  &C. 
J.  W.  Spans:  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

— ESTABLISHED  IN  1835.— 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches.  “Joint  Haas”  nd 
Ford’s  “Late  Wltite.”  1  50.000 
Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Treeq, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

|3^"Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursery. 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  Oninlnoy  and  Price  List.  free.  Add  res* 

0—  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  eall  special  attention  to  oar  very  heavy 
ttock  ef  W ilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  leu- 
hegan,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
sndWilson  Blackberry,  all  ef  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lower  Rates  than,  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ’ATLANTIC*  will  prefor  to 
buy  of  ns  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  la 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  A  &ON, 
t-lj  ffammonton,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave.. 
•ffice,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.«Y. 


Mound,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 
Over  18  inehes  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  oa  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  ether  parties  to  undersell  us.  Ail  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  ef  ears  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harveet  11-10 
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We  Lead  all  Others 

In  the  manufacture  of  fruit  packages.  Our  Patent 
Climax  Berry  Crates  and  Berry  Baskets  are  unequal¬ 
led  in  every  essential  point.  They  have  successfully 
stood  the  test  of  the  sharpest  competion  and  are  now 
universally  used,  and  are  regarded  as  the  standard 
in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 
That  they  are  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  or 
seen  them  to  be  superior  to  all  other  crates  find  bask¬ 
ets  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  them 
has  steadily  increased  year  after  year. 

“Your  crates  are  the  best  in  every  respect  that  I 
have  ever  used.”— A.  M.  PUR»Y. 

“We  have  used  the  Disbrow  M’fg  Co.’s  crates  and 
baskets  for  years  and  consider  them  unexcelled  in 
style  and  durability.  The  Climax  is  correctly 
named.’’— CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 


“We  have  just  received  a  lot  of  crates  and  baskets 
from  the  Disbrow  M’fg  Co.  Their  new  crate  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  light  and  strong.  Easy  get  a  cent 
more  per  quart  and  thus  pay  for  the  baskets,  besides 
finding  a  more  ready  sale.  Use  the  old  ones  to  take 
black  raspberries  to  the  dryer.”  —  FRUIT 
NOTES. 


“Without  exception  these  are  the  best  crates  and 
baskets  we  have  ever  used  or  seen.” —  FRUIT 
RECORDER. 

“We  have  used  your  Climax  crates  and  baskets 
and  regard  them  as  the  best  we  have  seen.”— ELL- 

WANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No  better  authority  than  the  above  can  be  found 
anywhere.  All  these  testimonials  are  of  recent  date 
and  we  are  constantly  receiving  such  from  all  the 
best  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  Don’t  buy  any 
berry  crates  or  baskets  this  year  until  you  have  seen 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  which  is 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  low 
figures,  or  special  offers  on  cheap  crates,  slimsy 
baskets  or  gift  packages.  Competition  is  so  strong 
that  good  goods  are  sold  as  Unv  as  they  can  possibly 
be  made  for.  Our  goods  are  made  on  honor,  of  the 
best  material  only,  ana  full  count  is  sent  always. 

Seud  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

DISBROW  M’FG  CO., 

4-5  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Given  Away 
TO  AX.X.I 


9  W 

©o 

If  you  will  send  26c.  to  help  pay  cost  of  advertising,  we  will  send 
you,  "postpaid,  Four  Beautiful  German  Dolls,  one  boy,  two  girls  and 
a  baby  doll  with  Complete  Outfit  of  36  Fashionable  Dresses,  Hats, 
Cloaks,  &c.,  worth  $5  of  enjoyment  to  any  little  girl;  2  large  size 

Gossamer  Rubber  Waterproof  Garment*  for  the 
ladies,  and  6  new  style  Fruit  Napkins.  Stamps  taken.  Address' 

E.  C.  BABCOCK  8c  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


DCRRICC  of  them  can  be 

TTfc  a  8L  jm  D  Lnn  I  CO  grown  if  you  follow  our 
method.  Free  Catalogue  describee  all 
varieties.  HALE  BROS..  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn 


rTrPPlJPTPWQ  ami  FOREST  TREES 
£j  V  XiXtlTXtXiililV  O  by  the  million  or  single 

tree.  All  sizes  and  large  variety.  Prices  lower 
than  any  place  in  America.  CATALOGUES 
FREE.  GEO.  PINNEY,  STURGEON  BAY,  WISCONSIN. 


GRAPEi 


I V INFS  —  Po’keepsle,  Kea 
Ulster,  Prolific.  NIAGARA 
and  others.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  MARLBORO 
- in.ndnt.liflrB.«gpowiaa  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  JOEL  HOUKEK  a  SON,  Merehantville,  ff.  J. 


806 Lbs.  Wg 

Of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

STER  HOC 

for  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  Also  F 

B.  S I LV  ER,  Cleveland, 


^  r-' 


Very  Profitable 
for  MARKET 
UA 'EQUALED 
ForlheDesserl, 
forJfAbdS&c. 
Descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars  vvithTrices 
of  PtdTUs.Tndiled  free 
fcyits  Originator 
J.CHURCHMAN 

BUR  L  /ATG  TON  MJ. 


GRAND  SUCCESS!  AGENTS  1 

HOMEfW»- 

M  R  w  —  lustrations.  Cont 


AND 


GRAND  SUCCESS!  AGENTS  WANTED. 

-  iBvRK.  Allen 

[A.  M.,  M.  D. 

- over  2000  il- 

_  Contributions  from 

40  Colleges  and  Specialists. 
mm  rn'mimm  LARM  CROPS,  LIVE  STOCK,  HORTI- 
rfl  OHH  CULTURE,  ARCHITECTURE.  LAW  and 
PH  Kiwi  BUSINESS  and  HOME  MEblCATION. 
|  ni  B  I  V  I  1  can  convince  you  that  no  fam- 
t  ily  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Capable  men  wanted.  Address  the  publisher  at  once  for  a 
valuable  pamphlet  and  special  proposition  for  business 
W.  H.  THOMPSON,  404  Areh  St.,  Phllad’a.  Pa. 


ftC  YEARS  IN  THE 

13  POULTRY  YARD. 

16tli  Edition.  108  Pages,  explain¬ 
ing  the  entire  business.  Gives 
symptoms  and  best  remedies  for 
all  diseases.  A  50-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  All  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

A.  M.  LANG. 

Cove  "Dale.  Lewis  Co.  Ky. 


UENCH’S 

RaOING  OR  W  ALKING 
CO  It  N  AN  1>  FALLOW 


CULTIVATOR. 


With  double  row 
Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attach¬ 
ments  complete  in  one 
Machine.  Received 
medal  and  highest 
awards  of  merit  at 
the  Great  Southern 
exposition,  Louis- 
vllle,  Ky.,  and  n 
number  of  State 
Fairs  In  1888. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 


- ...... - gmue  cum-o  sansiaccion.  rne  Qe- 

niand  already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as 
last  year.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free.  1 

Address  BENCH  &  VKOMGOI/n, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  Pa. 


SEED-TIME  AH®  HABVEST. 
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Or  OLD 

Mounted  wi«n»'ii'MBMH)vlW5iHftlli»''  Pencil. 

50  Lovely  Chromos  with  name  &  Agt’s  new  Sample  Book  10c.  5  ' 


A  SPLENDID  THING 


au  lively  rnromos  witft  name  <&  Apt’s  new  Sample  Book  10c.  5  pks.. 
Sample  Book  A  this  Pencil  50c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven.'Conn! 

60 


New  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  no  2  alike,  name  on,  1  Oc.,  1 3  packs  $  1 .  Warranted  best 
sold.  Sample  Book,  4e.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


SOLD 


_ ,,  ,  AND  NOT 

A  R  OUT 

by  watchmaker  r  C;rcrlr.~-H 

tree.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co..  3d  Dev  St..  N.  Y 


50  Hidden  name  &  chromo  cards.  Sample  b’k 
20  Emb.pictures  Sethis  gold  ring.Warr'tcd  8 
yrs.all  25e.  11  pk», cards  Sample  b'k, auto. al¬ 
bum  &  ring  $L  O.A.Brainard.Higganum.Ct 


fl  A  Jfcteautlful  Satin  Finished 
Cards  and  one  POLLED  GOLD 
R1N G  E  ItEE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps. 

ACME  CARD  FACTORY,  CUntonville,  Conn. 

printed  on  40  Satin  Finished  Cards 
and  a  Solid  Roiled  Gold  Ring 
FREE  for  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Cut  this  out. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  CUntonville,  Conn. 


This  Ring-  FREE! 

50  Elegant,  Satin  Finish  Golden  Floral  Cards, 
'name  on,  10c,  7  pks.  60c.  and  ring  free.  Sample 
Album,  25c.  S.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Ct, 


r  A  LATEST  STYLE  FLORAL  BEAUTIES,  Mot- 

h  |  I  to,  Landscape  and  Satin  Cards  with  your  name  on,  also  1  Per- 
|l  if  fume  Sachet,  1  sheeet  of  Embossed  Pictures,  1  set  of  AgenFs 
^  v  Samples,  Premium  List,  &c.,  all  for  10c.;  6  parks,  5  Per¬ 
fume  Sachets,  5  sheets  of  Embossed  Pictures,  Agent’s  Outfit  and  a 

Lovely  Rolled  Gold  Finger  Ring  for  only  50  cents. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


40 


Hidden  Name,  Embossed  and  New  Chromo 
Cards,  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  page 
Gilt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with 
quotations,  12  page  Illustrated  Premium  and 
Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit,  all 
forlBcts.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork. 

Any  lady  sending  14  2c.  stamps  for  three 
months  subscription  to  the  Home  Guest,  our  Popular^ 
Literary  Magazine,  we  will  present  free  1  package  beautiful'' 
assorted  Silk  Blocks  for  patchwork,  1  package  Embroidery 
Silk,  assorted  colors.  1  lovely  Pongee  Silk  Handkerchief, 
size  20  x  20,  and  l  Book  of  Fancy  Work,  new  stitches,  designs,  &c. 
THE  R.  L.  SPENCER  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


WANTED  ■  Agents  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $85  per  month  and  expenses  to 
sell  our  goods  to  dealers,  or  $40  a  month 
[  to  distribute  circulars  in  your  vicinity.  All  expenses 
|  advanced.  Salary  promptly  paid.  Samples  free. 
No  stamps  required.  No  humbug.  We  mean  what 
we  say.  Address  MONARCH  NOVELTY 
COMPANY,  Arcade  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


6  Clianing  Books  FREE ! 

Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents  we  will  send  our 
large  illustrated  Ifi-pagc,  fi-t-eol iimo  Literary  and  Family  paper,’ 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  tor  Three  Months,  and  to 
every  subscriber  we  wili  a. -.o  send.  Free  and  post-paid,  .Six 
Charming  Books,  each  containing  a  complete  first-class  novel 
by  a  celebrated  author,  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form  and 
printed  from  large,  clear  type  on  good  paper.  'The  titles  are  as 
follows  :  l>ora  Thorne,  by  the  author  of  “  Lord  Lynne’s  Choice 
The  Two  Destinies,  by  Wilkie  Collins  ;  Parson  Garland's  Daugh¬ 
ter,  by  Miss  M clock;  The  Heir  to  Ashley,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  ; 
Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot,  and  Cousin  Henry,  by  Anthony 
Trollope.  The  first  one  hundred  persons  responding  to  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  each  receive,  in  addition  to  the  paper  and  hooks, 
<m  elegant  Solid  Gold  Chased  Band  Ring,  in  case,  free. 
This  great  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  paper  into  new  homes. 
Five  subscriptions  and  five  sets  of  the  books  will  be  sent  for 
$1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Address, 

8.  H.  MOORE  «fc  CO„  87  Park  Place,  New  York. 


DON’T  BE  A  FOOL! 


l-4> 


Art  of  money  getting— one  book  free. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Brooklyn,  N. 


Y. 


BIGGEST  THING  OUT 


Illustrated  Book 

sent  free. 

new)  E.  NASON  &  CO.  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 

Pillow-Sham  Adjuster!! 

One  of  the  most  labor  saving  inventions  of  the  age. 
Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  For  Cii  culars  and 
Terms,  address  W.  W.  JONES,  34  Carroll  st., 
lOtf  Buffalo,  N.  If. 


$  ELEGANT 

,  AND 

1TYLISH. 


50  Different  Styles  with  yo 
•  Gii 


your  name 

I  engraved,  10  ets.  A  Cloth  and  Gilt  bound 
/Agents’  Book  of  00  costly  styles,  25  cts.  Nofireo 
samples.  Card  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn* 
This  Company  does  not  deal  in  trash. 


tiDBM  jjHEUjjj, 

The  new  “Eclipse”  Corn  Shelier  is  thesim 
I  plest,  easiest  working  shelier  on  the  market, 

I  and  the  only  one  that  is  not  forever  out  of 
order.  To  introduce  it  into  every  town  at  once  we  will  send  one 
Shelier,  prepaid,  to  any  person  who  will  agree  to  show  it  to  their 
friends  and  send  us  the  names  of  five  farmers’  sons  in  their  town  and 
25  cents  for  the  expenses  of  this  advertisement.  Address 
ACME  MAUFACTURING  CO.,  IVORYTON,  CONN. 


IN  FARM  STOCK 
AND  MACHINES! 


$5,000 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS! 

For  particulars  send  2c.  stamp  to 

rottth:  ajstid  west/ 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  CURE  FIT$| 

When  I  say  cure  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  • 
tlmeand  thenhave  them  return  again,  I  meanaradical  cure. 
1  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  onco  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  infalliblo  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  II.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  8t.,  New  York. 


Purdy’s  Small  Fruity  In¬ 
structor,  64  paces,  Softs, 
postpaid;  Cloth  ro\er.  40cts. 
Tells  all  about  Tl  ntiog  H"d 
Growing.  Purdv’s  Fruit 
Recorder,  t hr  hrst  pa  pc* 
on  Fruits  and  Flowers.  $1 .00 
per  year,  q Specimen  free. 

It  speaks  .for  itself.  A 
beautiful  36  page  cat  Vogue 
I  of  Plants,  Seeds.  Poses, 

| Trees,  etc.,  free.  Address] 

A.  CVS.  PUR*?Y,i 
Palmyra,  M.  Y. 
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SEED-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 


GREATLY  REDUCED 

PRICES 


—ON— 

SEEDS  for  APRIL. 

(To  close  out  surplus  stock  we  offer  the  following 
until  sold.  It  must  be  understood  that  all  the  follow- 
ing  quart ,  perfc  and  pound  prices  are  net,  no  discount 
to  be  allowed  to  any  one.  On  an  order  for  packets 
and  ounces  to  the  amount  of  $2.00  or  more,  25  per 
went,  discount  will  be  allowed.) 

K3^"Pints  by  express  at  quart  rates. 


Beans,  Bush .  2oz. 

pm. 

Lb. 

Qt. 

Peck. 

By  Mail. 

By  Express. 

Geldeu  Prize 

10 

40 

Crystal  Pod  Wax, 

10 

40 

80 

1.50 

Ferry’s  Golden  Wax. 

10 

40 

30 

1.5# 

Early  Black  Wax 

10 

40 

30 

1.50 

Lemon  Pod  Wax, 

10 

40 

30 

1.50 

Ivory  Pod  Wax 

10 

‘40 

30 

1.50 

New  Prolific  Tree 

10 

40 

30 

1.50 

Early  Feejee 

10 

40 

30 

1.60 

Early  Red  Valentine 

10 

40 

30 

1.50 

Large  White  Marrowfat 

10 

30 

20 

1.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural 

10 

40 

30 

1.50 

Canadian  Wonder 

Pole  Beans. 

10 

40 

30 

2.50 

Golden  Butter 

10 

40 

30 

2.00 

Concord 

10 

40 

30 

2.00 

Large  Lima 

10 

40 

30 

2.60 

German  Wax 

10 

40 

30 

2.50 

Dreer's  Imp,  Lima 

10 

40 

30 

8.00 

Extra  Early  Lima 

10 

40 

30 

3.00 

Challenger  Lima 

Corn. 

10 

40 

30 

3.00 

Rose’s  Imp’d  Evergreen 

10 

30 

30 

1.50 

Early  Marblehead 

10 

30 

25 

1.00 

Early  Minnesota 

10 

30 

25 

1.00 

Amber  Cream 

10 

30 

25 

1.00 

Crosby’s  Extra  Early 
Stowell’s  Evergreen 

10 

30 

25 

1.00 

10 

30 

25 

1.00 

Potter’s  Excelsior 

10 

30 

25 

1.00 

New  Egyptian 

White  Rice  Pop-Corn 

10 

10 

30 

40 

25 

40 

1.00 

Longfellow’s  Field 

10 

30 

20 

1.0# 

Pride  of  the  North 

10 

35 

25 

1.50 

Champion  White  Pearl 

10 

40 

25 

1.50 

Golden  Beauty 

10 

40 

25 

1.50 

Large  Sweet  Fodder  (per  bus  $1.50,) 

20 

.50 

Peas. 

Pkt . 

Lb. 

Qt. 

Peck. 

Those  Peas  marked  ♦ 

are  wrinkled  sorts. 

Those 

•  marked  a  are  extra  early;  6,  medinm:  c.  late. 

By  Mail.  By  Express. 


a  Cleveland’s  First  &  Best,  2^j  ft. 

10 

35 

o*Laxton’s  Alpha,  8  ft. 

10 

35 

«♦  Bliss's  American  Wonder,  1  ft 

10 

40 

b*  Bliss’s  Abundance 

15 

50 

^♦McLean’s  Advancer,  2  ft. 

10 

30 

^♦McLean’s  Little  Gem,  1  ft 

10 

30 

^♦Carter’s  Premium  Gem,  1J4  ft. 

10 

35 

^♦Stratagem,  2^£  ft. 

15 

50 

5* Pride  of  the  Market  2Hj  ft. 

15 

50 

c^Bliss’s  Everbearing 

15 

50 

c* Yorkshire  Hero,  5Lj  ft 

10 

30 

c*Blue  Imperial,  3  ft. 

10 

30 

c*Champion  of  England,  5  ft. 
c  Tall  Gray  Sugar,  5  ft 

10 

30 

10 

40 

25 

1.00 

25 

1.00 

30 

1.50 

50 

4.00 

25 

1.50 

25 

1.50 

25 

1.50 

50 

4.00 

50 

4.00 

50 

4.00 

25 

2.00 

25 

2.00 

25 

1.00 

40 

2.50 

•  Black-Eyed  Marrowfat,  5  ft.  10  25 


20  1.00 


Oats. 


Burpee’s  Welcome,  (Per  Bush.  $1.50.)  20  .50 

Onion  Sets. 

Yellow  Philadelphia,  (Per  Bush.  $3.00,)  25  .50 


Asparagus. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Conover’s  Colossal . 

05 

10 

0.75 

Early  Purple  Giant  Argenteuil 

05 

20 

1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Carter's  Perfection . 

05 

26 

Beets. 

Pkt. 

Oz. 

Lb 

New  Eclipse,  true, . 

05 

12 

1.00 

Early  Egyptian . 

05 

10 

.75 

Bassano . 

05 

10 

.75 

De wing’s  Rod  Turnip . . 

05 

10 

.75 

Yellow  Turnip  . 

05 

10 

75 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

05 

10 

.75 

A  hove  Varieties  Mixed . 

06 

10 

75 

Mangel  W wrzel  Beets. 


Golden  Tankard 

05 

10 

.65 

Yellow  Globe . 

05 

10 

.65 

Norbltan’s  Giant . 

05 

10 

.66 

Webb’s  New  Kinver . 

06 

10 

.65 

Imperial  Sugftr . 

05 

10 

.65 

Broccoli. 

Early  Purple  Cape . 

10 

GO 

— 

White  Cape . 

10 

60 

— 

Cauliflower,  (i  oz. 

Lackawanna  (New)  . 

at  same  rate.) 

20  2.00 

30.00 

Early  Snowball,  . 

....  20 

2.00 

30.00 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  . . . 

20 

2.00 

. . - 

Lenormand’s  Short  Stem. 

20 

1.25 

_ 

Above  Varieties  Mixed.. 

. 20 

1.25 

Carrot. 

Early  Short  Horn . 

....  05 

10 

1.00 

Improved  Long  Orange . . . 

....  05 

10 

1.00 

Danvers  Orange . 

. .  ..  65 

10 

1.00 

White  Belgian . 

....  05 

10 

1.00 

Above  Varieties  Mixed... 

..  ..  05 

10 

1.06 

Celery.  oz.  at  same  rate.) 

Henderson’s  White  Plume,  New  20 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New, 

....  (5 

25 

2.50 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf. . . . 

05 

25 

2.50 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . . 

..  ..  05 

25 

2.50 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

.  05 

25 

2.50 

Dwarf  White  Solid . 

....  05 

26 

2.50 

Boston  Market . 

....  05 

25 

2.50 

Giant  White  Solid  . 

....  05 

26 

2.6o 

Celeriac,  Turnip  Rooted, . 

.  05 

25 

2.60 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . . . . 

. 05 

30 

2.CO 

Cabbage.  All  retail  orders  for  those  va¬ 
rieties  marked  ♦  will  be  filed  from  our  celebrated 
“ Puget  Sound ”  Stock  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  seeds  we  ever  sold.  Eastern 
grown  seeds  of  these  varieties  will  be  supplied  only 
when  specially  ordered. 


Best  Puget  Sound  Stock. 


♦Berkshire  Beauty,  New, .  05  26 

♦Early  Bleichfield .  05  25 

♦Early  Jersey  Wakefield  .  06  25 

♦Henderson’s  Early  Summer....  05  26 

*  Eottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  05  25 

*  Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  05  26 

*  Excelsior  Late  Flat  Dutch  ....  05  25 

*  Late  American  Drumhead _  05  25 

*  Marblehead  Mammoth .  05  25 

Best  Eastern  Grown  Stock. 

Earliest  Etampes  05  20 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield .  05  20 

Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  05  20 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  .  o5  20 

Late  American  Drumhead ....  05  20 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer..  06  20 

Lofige  Early  Oxheart, .  05  15 

Early  Winningstadt .  05  15 

Early  York . 05  15 

Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy  05  20 

Red  Drumhead, .  05  20 

Red  D  itch .  05  20 

Early  Dark  Red  Erfurt.  05  25 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05  25 

Chicory. 

,  Large  Rooted .  05  10 

Cress. 

Curled,  or  Peppergrass .  05  10 

WaterCreas .  K)  (jo 


4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

4.00 

400 


1.25 


1.25 
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Cucumber. 


Early  Russian . . . 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . 

Green  Prolific . 

Long  Green . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 

Endive. 

Green  Curled  . 

Egg  Plant. 

Long  Purple . 

Improved  N.  Y.  Pur 
Very  Early  Dwarf 
Striped  Gaudalu 
Long  "White  Chi 
Above  Varieties 

Gourds. 


irple  . . . 
Purple. 


Kohl  Rabi. 

Large  Purple, . 

Early  White  Vienna  . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed. . . . 

Lettuce. 

Black  Seeded  Satisfaction 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . . 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New, . 


Drumhead,  or  Malta 
Above  Varieties  Mis 

Leek. 

Large  Scotch  Flag  . . 

Musk  Melon. 


Improved  Yellow  Cantaloupe 

Green  Citron . 

Pine  Apple . 


Bay  View,  New, . 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  ] 

Netted  Gem . 

Hackensack  . 

Christiana  Orange . 

Above  Varieties  Mixed 

Water  Melon. 

Scaly  Bark,  New,  . 

The  “Boss,”  New, . 

Japan  Sculptured -Seeded 
Cuban  Queen,  New . 


Ferry’s  Peerless 
Citron,  ("for  prese 
Above  Varieties 

Mustard. 


Onion. 


White  Portugal . 

White  Queen . 

White  Italian  Tripoli . 

Giant  Rooca . . 

Parsnip. 

Smooth  Hollow  Crowned 
Early  Round . 

Parsley. 

Extra  Fine  Curled . 


Pkt. 

Oz . 

Lb. 

05 

15 

1.00 

05 

15 

1.00 

05 

15 

l'.'OO 

05 

15 

1.00 

05 

15 

1.00 

05 

15 

1.00 

05 

15 

1.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

10 

50 

10 

60 

10 

50 

.  10 

60 

.  10 

00 

— 

.  10 

60 

— 

15 

50 

10 

35 

5.00 

10 

35 

5.00 

.  10 

35 

5.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

90 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

.  05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

3.00 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

15 

2.00 

05 

15 

2.00 

■,  06 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

10 

2.00 

05 

10 

2.00 

.  05 

10 

1.50 

.  05 

15 

1.25 

05 

15 

1.25 

05 

15 

1.25 

.  05 

15 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

10 

1.25 

05 

K) 

1.25 

.  05 

10 

1.25 

05 

05 

60 

05 

05 

60 

10 

25 

2.30 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

10 

1.00 

05 

20 

1  50 

05 

20 

1.80 

05 

20 

2.00 

05 

20 

2.00 

06 

20 

2.00 

05 

10 

,60 

65 

» 

.75 

l  05 

li 

2.00 

Pepper.  Pkt.  Oz. 

New  Golden  Dawn  05  25 

Sweet  Bell  or  Bull  Nose .  05  25 

Large  Sweet  Mountain .  05  25 

Red  Cayenne .  05  25 

Spanish  Monstrous  (New) ....  05  40 

Pumpkin.  » 

Mammoth  Tours . 05  10 

Large  Cheese .  05  10 

Sugar.  (Fine  for  pies,) .  05  20 

Connecticut  Field .  05  05 

Radishes. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip .  05  10 

Early  White  Turnip .  05  10 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top .  05  10 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 05  10 

French  Breakfast .  05  10 

Golden  Yellow  Summer  (New)  05  10 

Summer  Varieties  Mixed....  05  10 

China  Rose  Winter .  05  10 

Black  Spanish  Winter .  05  10 

California  Mammoth  "White . .  05  15 

Winter  varieties  Mixed  .  05  10 

Rhubarb. 

Linnaeus  .  05  10 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster. 

White  French  .  05  15 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved  .  0o  05 

Monstrous  Viroflay .  05  10 

Squash. 

Perfect  Gem  .  05  15 

Cocoanut  .  05  15 

Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New, . 05  15 

Early  White  Bush .  05  10 

Summer  Crookneck .  05  10 

Hubbard .  05  10 

Marblehead .  05  10 

Mammoth  .  10  30 

Tobacco. 

White  Burley,  New,  . 10  30 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf .  10  80 

Tomato.  \  Oz,  at  ounce  rates. 

Cardinal,  New, .  05  40 

Livingston’s  Favorite,  New,  05  30 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  ....  05  30 

Essex  Hybrid,  .  10  30 

Ford’s  Alpha,  .  10  30 

Acme,  .  05  30 

Mayflower,  New,  .  10  30 

Red  Currant  .  05  50 

Paragon  .  05  30 

Canada  Victor  .  05  30 

Trophy .  05  30 

Golden  Rural,  .  05  50 

Above  Varieties  Mixed .  05  30 

Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  .  05  10 

New  White  Egg, .  05  10 

Early  White  Dutch .  05  10 

Pimple  Top  Strap  Leaf .  05  16 

Long  "White  Cow  Horn  .  06  10 

Large  White  Globe .  05  10 

Yellew  Aberdeen  .  06  10 

Yellow  Globe  .  05  10 

Golden  Ball .  05  10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05  10 

Rutabaga,  or  Swede  Turnip. 

White  French,  or  Swt  German  05  10 

Skirvtng’s  Purple  Top  Yellow  05  10 

Brill’s  American  Yellow .  (ft  10 

Shamrock  Swede,  Yellow .  05  10 

Above  Varieties  Mixed . 05  10 


Herb  Seeds.  Pkt .  Oz. 


Lb. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 


85 

.85 

.45 


75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 


1.60 


1.00 


0.50 

1.00 


1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

300 

5.00 

3.00 

3.08 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

.75 

.75 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 


80 

80 

so 

80 

80 


Pkt  Qz. 


Summer  Savory . . . 


06 

.20 

Dili . 

06 

.25 

10 

10 

50 

30 

Sage . 

Saffron.... 

06 

08 

20 

26 

10 

40 

Lavender  . 

10 

30 

05 

15 

Sweet  Basil  10 

40 

06 

20 

Thyme.... 

M> 

50 

SEED-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 


UNUSUALLY 


FINE  STOCK  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS! 


VA  RIKTim. 

Doz. 

too 

loot). 

VARIETIES. 

Doz. 

TOO. 

lOOO. 

Bid  well, 

$  .25 

$  .50 

$3.00 

Man  eb  ester. 

$  .25 

$  .50 

$3.00 

Big  Bob, 

.25 

.60 

3.00 

Mt.  Vernon, 

.25 

.50 

3.00 

Crescent, 

.25 

.40 

2.50 

James  Vick, 

.25 

.50 

2.50 

Oumb.  Tri u mph , 

.25 

.50 

3.00 

Kentucky, 

.25 

.50 

3.00 

Glendale, 

.25 

.50 

3  00 

Miner’s  Prolific. 
Sharpless, 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

8.00 

8.00 

Longfellow, 

.50 

1.00 

5.00 

Wilson, 

.25 

.50 

3.00 

Jersey  Queen, 

.25 

.50 

3.00 

Windsor  Chief, 

.25 

.50 

3.00 

Plants  by  mail  at  dozen  prices;  when  larger  quantities  are  desired  by  mail  add  80 
ots.  per  hundred  to  list,  prices  for  postage. 

These  prices  are  for  strong,  well-rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  trimmed  ready  to  set, 
and  packed  in  good  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Samples  of  our 
plains  showing  quality  of  roots,  size,  &c.,  sent  when  desired.  Will  furnish  plants 
without  trimming  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  above  prices.  All  inquiries  as  to  description 
of  varieties,  manner  of  setting  and  other  information  cheerfully  given.  Longfellow 
best  table  variety  now  grown.  Make  out  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  let  ns- 
hear  from  you.  Discounts  from  above  on  large  orders. 

We  also  sell  the  best  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  now  in  use.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

Thoroughbred  Cheshire  Pigs  and  South-down  Sheep  from  first  premium  Stock  for 
sale.  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  and  address 

GEORGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 


Lb. 

Peck. 

Bush. 

Bbl. 

T;r.  E.  Vick's  Extra  Early 

40 

75 

2.50 

6.00 

V.  E.  Pearl  of  Savoy 

40 

50 

1.50 

5.00 

V.  E.  Early  Maine 

40 

2) 

1.00 

3.00 

V.  E.  Lee’s  Favorite 

40 

25 

1.00 

3.00 

V.  E  Early  Sunrise 

40 

40 

1.50 

4.00 

V.  E.  Beauty  of  Hebron 

40 

25 

75 

2.50 

M.  Empire  State 

00 

1 .50 

5.00 

10.00 

m.  White  Elephant 

40 

25 

75 

2.50 

L.  State  of  Maine 

40 

75 

2.50 

6.0  > 

L.  Dakota  Red 

40 

1.25 

4.00 

8.00 

L.  Mammoth  Prolific 

40 

75  • 

2.50 

6.00 

Special  Offer. 

Four  pounds  from  the  above  list,  your 
selection,  one  or  more  varieties,  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.50,  or  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  for  60  cents.  You  may  take 
four  pounds  of  any  one  variety,  or  one 
pound  each  of  any  lour,  or  two  each  of  two, 
&c.  Ten  or  more  single  pounds  by  express 
at  10  cents  per  pound.  Each  variety  will  be 
packed  separately  and  correctly  labeled. 

The  pound  prices  include  postage  and 
free  delivery  by  mail.  In  larger  quantities 
they  will  be  delivered  to  express  or  freight 
agents  here  to  be  transported  at  the  expense 
of  the  purchaser.  The  letters  opposite  each 
are  to  show  their  relative  earliness,  very 
early,  medium ,  late. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


RU 

!T  r  AN? 

'  •  .  -  *  v  v  . - 

ORN 

IAMENTAL  T 

RIES 

Fruits,  luc. 


Send  Stamps  for  our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogues.  They  contain 
full  and  accurate  Information  about 
allthe  Old  and  New  Fruits,  Trees,  Roses, 
etc.,  with  cultural  directions,  a  i  d  are 
the  most  complete  published.  No.  1, 
2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  15c. 


No.  3,  Small  Fruit's.  No.  4,  Wholesale.  No. 
Roses,  free.  ELLWANUER  &  BARRY, 
jHt.  Hope  Nurseries. _ Fodiester,  N.  V. 


THE  PANIEI/S  COMBINED  VEGETABLE 


SEED  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL. 


It  sows  seeds  and  fertilizers  at  the  same  time,  is 
the  latest  improved  and  best  Drill  in  the  market. 
Seedsmen  pronounce  it  perfect.  Send  for  circular, 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 
34  Geneva,  Ohio. 


ANGSHAN 

■  $2.u0  per  15. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

n.  H.  Capwkll,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


A  DVEUTlSKMIfilM'l’K 


Established  1879.  40  Acres. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Buckeye  Poultry  Yards, 

In  connection  with 

“City  and  foaatry,”  the  Agricultural 
Journal  of  the  West, 

DMer  tie  Management  of  C.  HAM.  COLUMBUS,  o. 

Poultry  Editor  of  “  City  and  Country.” 

WYANDOTTES  A  SPECIALTY. — Having  the  highest  scoring  birds  at  the  Toledo  show  of 
1884,  will  sell  a  limited  number  of  eggs  from  m\  prize  winners.  I  recently  refused  an  offer  of  $100  for  a 
pair  of  Exhibition  Wyai  dottes.  I  shall  retain  all  my  prise  winners.  I  am  breeding  the  following  va¬ 
rieties.  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rhcks.  White*  rested  Black  Polish.  American  Rose 
Combed  Dominiques,  Partridge  Cochins, White amd  Brown  Eegboms, Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks. and  a  choice  lot  of  Pit  Games.  A  valuable  book 
giving  illustrations  of  fowls,  and  description,  also  treatmentof  diseases  of  poultry  sent  for  five  2-cent 
stamps,  100  varieties  of  Poultry  Cuts  for  sale— no  breeder  should  advertise  without  illustrating.  Wil¬ 
son  Bone  Mills  for  saie,  and  Ground  Bone  and  Oyster  Shells.  Send  for  Price  List.  1  lb.  trial  package  of 
Imperial  Egg  Food  50  cents,  prepaid.  Orders  for  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  booked  for  delivery  at  8 
weeks  old,  $5.00  each — a  limited  number.  Send  address,  written  plainly,  for  prices  and  list  of  prizt  s 
won  at  New  York  show,  Feb  4th  tollth,  1885.  In  booking  orders  for  hggs,  firstcome,  first  served.  Asa 
special  premium  toa  purchaser  of  Eggs,  I  will  present  one  year’s  subscription  to  City  a  nd  Country,  a 
28-page  publication,  iss  ed  monthly  by  Will  C.  Turner  &  <'o.,  Columbus  O.  It  contains  each  month 
many  beautiful  illustrations  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  tl  e  leading  Literajy  and  Agricultural 
Journal.  Send  to  Publishers  for  sample  copy.  <C.  HARRIS,  Colunthus,  Ohio. 


400  BUSHELS  TO  THE 
ACRE  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 


The  appendix,  giving  impar¬ 
tial  description  ot  the  new  va¬ 
rieties,  their  merits  and  de¬ 
lects,  is  worth  The 
the 


Tee's  Favorite:  Early  Sorts,  Interine 


nilD  Unil  on  01/  A  complete  Instructor  for  the 
UUn  litW  DUUiV.  Potato  Grower.  Illustrated. 
Our  system  fully  explained  in  1?  Chapters.  56  well  print- 
ed  paj.es  and  a  handsome  cover,  containing  chapters  fully  explaining 
the  following  new  ideas  and  showing  these  essential  points  in  potato 
raising: — Selection  of  Ground— desirable  soils,  soils  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  virgin  soil,  eio.er  soil;  Manure  and  its  Application— feed 
the  laud  well  and  it  will  feed  you;  Preparing  the  Soil— fall  and 
spring  plowing,  lining  the  soil,  mucking,  depth  of  furrows,  the  “Kur¬ 
il'  method;  Selections  of  Seed — the  best  variety,  high  breeding 
of  potatoes:  Cutting  the  Seed— single  eye.  yields  resulting  from 
lifforcnt  amount-  of  seel;  Planting— time  of  pluming,  distance 
i  pa  it  I'ul'ivuting-harrow  and  cultivator,  shovel  plow,  hoe,  level 
•ultivatiou  \  rr*u  lining  ;  Itugs  and  Worms— the  White  Grub,  the' 
.'ire  Worm,  the  olorado  Potato  Bug;  Harvesting— time  of  digging. 

■  otatn  diggers,  baud  implements,  plow  sorting,  handy  crates.  "Seed 
Potatoes— Production  of  new  varieties,  their  dissemination,  local  or 
shipping  .rade.  high  br  ediug ;  Extra  Early  Sorts — Karlv  Ohio, 
Sorts—  Duninore  Seedling,  Mammoth  Pearl,  O.k.  Mammoth  Prolific. 


HAVE  YOU  AH  ACRE  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  IN  POTATOES? 


COST  AA1»  PROFITS. 

Rent  (1  a.av  in  new  clover  worth  $100)  . 
Manure,  15  loads  or  its  equivalent,  .  . 

Plowing  and  harrowing, . 

Marking,  plowiug  furrows,  covering,-  . 

Dropping  seed  by  hand, . 

Seed,  25  bushels  @  tide . . . 

Cultivating,  etc . .  . 

Harvesting  and  marketing . 

Suppose  you  raise  $51  00 

250  bushels  @  25a.  62  50 

t  Profit,  — 


$6  00 
15  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
15  00 
5  00 
5  00 


$11  50 


If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  hook.  All  other  sub-, 
jects  have  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authors. 
The  strawberry  has  had  ten  hooks  written  about  it  to 
one  concerning  the  potato.  Which  haveyou  the  most . 
money  in-  U  ADFI  TIBWICO  make  It  necessary 
vested  in?  nnllU  I  IITlHd  for  n- to  make  ev¬ 
erything  toll.  Read  the  table  which  is  here  placed.. 
Compare  this  with  +00  hushclv=$luo=.prolit=44}>.  If 
we  can  show  you  this  difference  on  one  acre,  why  lies 
itate  to  send *50  cents  for  this  bool.  ?  The  results  of 
Experiments  in  Hilled  v*.  l  evel  Planting 
fully  discussed  and  clearly  explained.  This  lesson 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  hook  Keeping 


_ T _ _J  the  Crop  after  Harvesting.  To  Save  two  bush- 

out  of  fifty  is  not  a  large  percentage  for  the  improved  methods  described  in  this  book.  Two  bushels 
m  sell  less  than  50  cents  in  any  part  of  this  country.  This  makes  another  lesson  worth  more 
an  the  cost  of  the  hook.  Sorting  the  Seed.  Valuable  hint-son  the  subject.  An  original  plan, 
the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  This  hook  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  he  mailed  post-’  ai  I  on  receipt  of  50c- 


Address  all  orders 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


If  you  are  sick  or  ailing  no  matter  what  your  complaint,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  send  you  On  Trial  one  of  our  large  Electric 
Medicated  .Appliances  to  suit  your  case,  provided  you 
agree  to  pay  for  it,  if  it  cures  you  in  one  month.  If  it  does  not  cure 
you  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it.  Different  Appliances  to  cure  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Rheumatism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Diseases,  Piles,  Lung  Diseases.  A  sth  rna. 
Catarrh,  Lame  Back,  Ague,  Debility,  and  many  other  diseases.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  them  blindly  but  merely  to  try  them  at 
our  risk.  75,000  Cures  made  during  1883  in  cases  where  all  other  treat¬ 
ments  had  failed.  Price  very  low.  Illustrated  book  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  blank  for  statement  of  your  case  sent  free.  Address  at 
once.  ELECTRIC  M’F’G  CO.,  5G1  State  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Ail  V  fcKTlMi^MllJlN'i'fc. 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT. 


(Registered.) 

Destroys  all  insects  injur  ious  to  House  and  Garden  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Potatoes,  Melons.  Cab 
oage,  Currants  and  Vegetables  and  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants  who  are  alive  to 
the  needs  of  their  customers.  For  information,  send  for  pamphlet  to 


!2tf 


“HAMMOND’S  PAINT  AND  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS,” 

Fislikill-on-tbe-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


OUR  “NOVELTY”  OFFER 


FOR  frt  rp«  in  Currency  or  Stamps  we  seno 

ONLY  DU  UJjJN  10  to  any  address  by  mail  postage 
prepaid,  the  following  Wonderful  Collection  of  N  ew  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  and  the  Heakthstone,  Farm  and 
IN  at i ox  for  6  months  on  trial.  These  seeds  are  reliable,  true  to 
name,  fresh,  and  novel,  and  are  grown  expressly  for  our  use. 
We  warrant  every  package  to  be  exactly  what  we  represent  it. 
CONTENTS— 1  packet  Valparaiso  Squash,  most  produc¬ 
tive  squash  in  cultvation,  grows  at  the  rate  of  over  30  tons  to  the 
acre;  1  packet  Japanme  Ne*t-Egg  Gnnrd  ("see  cut)  valuable  for  nest  eggs;  every  wise  housewife  wants  one 
to  use  in  “darning  stockings” :  1  packet  New  S«*s»ly  Bark  Watermelon,  keeps  till  Christmas:  1  l’a<„ 

■  _  .  *?  .,  .  ' _  . _ V  _ _ >>..11  ulont  o  <i»w-l  ,m„  nrlll  rrot  3  tb 


SEED  Warranted  to  Grow. 


or  order  refilled  gratis.  1  have  sold  vegetable  anil  flower 

- i  to  over  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 

United  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
them  whether  they  are  reliable.  Mr.  Thomas  Henshall  of 
Troy, Kansas,  writes  me  :  “For  26  years  I  havedealt  with 
you.  1  have  lived  in  Iowa.  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
was  always  the  same,  to  wit: — religiously  honest 
and  good.”  This  is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  The 
Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squash,  Marblehead 
Coro,  Marblehead  <  abbagea,  Ohio  Potato,  Eclipse 
Beet,  are  -onto  of  t  be  vegetables  of  which  1  was  the  original  in. 
trodticer.  A  Fair  with  $500  in  premiums.  See  my  catalogue,  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GISJEGOISY,  (Seed  Grower).  Marblehead.  Mas: 


NEWFRUJJSI NIAGARA  GRAPE i  CORNELIA  straw. 


MARLBORO  Rasp- 


Catalogue  FREE 

(Established  1855.) 


BERRY! 


Also  all  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  <tc. 


I  KEEFER'S.  HYBRID  PEAR.  i 


How  To  Build 


MODERN 

LOW-COST 

HOUSES. 


Just  published.  A  large  book,  giving 

d  r eft- 


plans,  views,  descriptions  anu 
able,  costi  ot  4i)  modern  houses,  $400 
up  to  $6,500,  lor  all  climates.  So 
.  complete  a  book  of  this  kind  usually 
costs  $5.  Our  price  only  50cts., 
sent  post-paid.  Address, 
BUILDING  ASSOCIATION, 

24  BeekmanSt., (Box  2702,)  N.  Y.| 


IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  THAT  THE 
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StfSSSF  FERTILIZER 


and  free  from  noxious  weeds  Sold  in  Carload  Lots 
Each  car  will  contain  from  13  to  16  tons.  Imported  b> 

ItlONBOE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP, 

if-lypd  28  Arcade  Block.  Oswego,  N.  Y, 


Maple  Mount  Nurseries. 

FRUITS 


STRONG  HEALTHY  PLANTS  l 


DELIVERED  SAFELY  BY  MAIL. 

6  tor  50C. 

6  Choicest  New  Varieties : 
12  Hardy  Scotch  Pinks, 

12  New  Geraniums,  -  -  SI 


_  dowering 

ing,  or  4  bulbs  for  SJSc.  Orange  flowered  same  price. 

CH  AS.  T.  ST  ARR,  AVONDALE,  CHESTER  CO.  PA 


Orange  flowered  same 


999,999 


Strawberry 
Raspberry 
Blackberry 
4®*  Currants,  Crapes,  Fruit 

T r66S,  Ac.  All  BEST  old  sorts  and 
NEW.  MAY  KING,  MARLBORO,  COMET,  FAY, 
EARLY  CLUSTER,  NIAGARA,  KIEFFER.  See 
'Catalogue  Free.  4.  S.  COLLINS,  Doorestovrn,  X.  J. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Large 

KTEl'w'  ritUI  I  0  Small. 
CHOICE  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Raspberries  6c  Strawberries  in  quantity. 

Send  postal  for  Catalogue.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  and  address  S.  A.  HOSMEB, 

1-1*2  Clifton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease  .  by  its  nso 
thousands  of  eases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  longs  anding 
have  beencured.  Indeed,  sostrongismyfaith  in  its  efficacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAlr, 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex¬ 
press  &  F.  O.  aduress.  DB.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St.  N.  V 


LOVE 


COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful  secrets,  revelations  and 
discoveries  for  married  or  single. 

- - .  — ,  .  —  — J  securing  health, wealth  and  happiness 

to  ail.  xnio  aauuodme  book  of  i60  pages,  mailed  for  only 
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HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT. 

(Registered.) 

•  Destroys  all  insects  injurious  to  House  and  Garden  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Potatoes,  Melons,  Cab 
'jage,  Currants  and  Vegetables  and  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Merchants  who  are  alive  to 
'-he  needs  of  their  customers.  For  information,  send  for  pamphlet  to 

“HAMMOND’S  PAINT  AND  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS,” 

I2tf  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  ¥. 


MONEY  IN  POTATOES! 


The  appendix,  giving 
Hal  description  of  the  new 
rleties,  their  merits  and  d 
tects,  is  worth  the  price  < 
the  hook  to  every  one  win 


400  BUSHELS  TO  THE 
ACRE  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 

nilD  UCllf  Dnnil  A  complete  Instructor  for  the 
UUn  IltW  DUUIa.  Potato  Grower.  Illustrated. 
Our  system  fully  explained  in  If 


system  fully  explained  in  17  Chapters.  56  well-print. 

ed  pages  and  a  handsome  cover,  containing  chapters  fully  explaining 
the  following  new  ideas  and  showing  these  essential  points  in  potato 
raising: — Selection  of  (Ground — desirable  soils,  soils  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  virgin  soil,  clover  soil :  Manure  and  its  Application — feed 
the  land  well  and  it  will  feed  you;  Preparing  the  Soil — fall  and 
spring  plowing,  lining  the  soil,  mucking,  depth  of  furrows,  the  “  Rur¬ 
al  "  method  ;  Selections  of  Seed — the  best  variety,  high  breeding 
of  potatoes:  Cutting  the  Seed —  single  eye.  yields  resulting  trom 
different  amounts  of  seed;  Planting— time  of  planting,  distance 
apart  :  Cultivating— harrow  and  cultivator,  shovel  plow,  hoe,  level 
■ultivatiou  versu-  hilling  :  Buga  and  Worms — the  White  Grub,  the 
.fire  Worm,  the  Colorado  Potato  Bug;  Harvesting— time  ot  digging, 
potato  diggers,  hand  implements,  plow  sorting,  handy  crates.  Seed 
Potatoes — Production  of  new  varieties,  their  dissemination,  local  or 

. . .  ...  . ................. .  shipping  trade,  high  breeding ;  Extra  Early  Sorts — Early  Ohio, 

bee's  Favorite:  Early  Sorts,  Intermediate  Sorts,  Late  Sorts—  Duumore  Seedling,  Mammoth  Pearl.  O.K.  Mammoth  Prolific. 

HAVE  YOU  AN  ACRE  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  IN  POTATOES? 

If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  book.  All  other  sub. 
jects  have  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authors. 
The  strawberry  has  had  teu  book-  written  about  it  to 
one  concerning  the  potato.  Which  have  you  the  most 
money  in-  UADIN  TIMCC  make  It  necessary 
vested  in  ?  mHIiU  I  I  III  LV  for  us  to  make  ev¬ 
erything  tell.  Read  the  table  wrhieh  is  here  placed. 
Compare  this  with  400  hushcl---=  $100=  profit  =$49.  If 
we  can  show  you  this  difference  on  one  acre,  why  lies 
x  narvesmig  auu  marseiing,  .....  a  uu  itate  to  send  50  ceuts  for  this  hook  ?  The  results  of 

L' - s—  —  Experiments  in  Hilled  vs.  Level  Piuntlng 

fully  discussed  and  clearly  explained.  This  lesson 

_ f  _  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  <if  the  book  Keeping 

-  the  Crop  after  Harvesting.  To  savt  two  bush. 


$6  00 
15  00 


COST  AND  PROFITS. 

Rent  (1  a -re  in  new  clover  worth  $100) 

Manure,  15  loads  or  its  equivalent,  . 

Plowiug  and  harrowing,  ......  2 

Marking,  plowing  furrows,  covering,  .  1 

Dropping  seed  by  hand, . 1 

Seed,  25  bushels  @  tiOc . 15 

Cultivating,  etc.,  ........  5 

Harvesting  and  marketing, . 5 

Suppose  you  raise  $51  00  - 

250  bushels  @  25c.  62  50 

Profit,  - 111  50 


Sxels  out  of  fifty  is  not  a  large  percentage  for  the  improved  methods  described  in  this  book.  Two  bushels 
ms^seidon,  sell  less  than  50  cents  in  any  part  of  this  country.  This  makes  another  lesson  worth  more 
^wwthan  the  coat  of  the  book.  Sorting  the  Seed.  Valuable  hints  on  the  subject.  An  original  pi 
the  result  of  many  years*  experience.  This  t>ook  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  be  mailed  post-)  aid  on  receipt  of  5 

Address  all  orders. 


Ian, 

Oft 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 

.  La  Plume,  Lack ’a  Co.,  I*ji. 


CONSUMPTION. 

•  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  diseas®  ,  by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  s  anding 
have  beencured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  itseffieacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  an  y  sufferer.  Give  ex¬ 
press  &  P.  0.  adaress.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St.  N*.  If 
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ASHES 


und  free  from  noxious  weeds  Sold  in  Carload  Lots 
Each  car  will  contain  from  13  to  16  tons.  Imported  b> 

MONROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP, 

9-lypd  28  Arcade  Rlock,  Oswego,  N.  If. 

Maple  Mount  Nurseries. 

FRUITS  iSEL 

CHOICE  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Raspberries  &  Strawberries  in  quantity. 

Send  postal  for  Catalogue.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  and  address  S.  A.  HOSMER, 

1-12  Clifton,  Monroe  Co..  N.  ¥. 


and 


ponu'ar  Wee‘<  ly  newspaper 
devoted  to  science,  mechanics,  engineering,  dis¬ 
coveries,  inventions  and  patents  ever  published.  Every 
number  illustrated  with  splendid  engravings.  This 
publication,  furnishes  a  most  valuable  encyclopedia  of 
information  which  no  person  should  be  without.  The 
popularity  of  the  Scientific  American  is  such  that 
it6  circulation  nearly  equals  that  of  all  other  papers  of 
its  class  combined.  Price,  $3.20  a  year.  Discount  to 
Clubs.  *  Sold  by  all  newsdealers.  MUNN  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers.  No.  361  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

iTPIl'f'ft  Munn  A  Co.  have  also 

,  Al  r  ra  l  S  had  Thirty-Seven 

“■  ■  ™  ■  VJ*  Years’  practice  bc- 
“**  fore  the  Patent  Office, 
land  have  prepared  more  than  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Thousand  applications  for  pat¬ 
ients  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Caveats^  Trade-Marks,  Copy- 
r  rights.  Assignments,  and  all  other  papers 
for  securing  to  inventors  their  rights  in  tho 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  prepared 
at  short  notice  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Information  as  to  obtaining  patents  cheerfully 

■  given  without  charge.  Hand-books  of  informa¬ 
tion  sent  free.  Patents  obtained  through  Munn 
&  Co.  are  noticed  in  tho  Scientific  American  free. 
The  advantage  of  such  notice  is  well  understood  by  all 
persons  who  wish  to  dispose  of  their  patents. 

Address  MUNN  &  GO., 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 


Office  Scientific  American, 
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AFTER  YEARS. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


Good  morning,  madam,  might  I  stop,  and  sit  and  rest 
awhile ; 

You  see  I  am  a  traveling  man  that's  come  full  many 
a  mile. 

Yes,  little  woman,  raise  your  head  and  look  me  in 
the  eye, 

Why,  mother,  don’t  you  know  your  boy  because  he’s 
six  feet  high  ? 

No!  No!  you  mustn’t  faint  away  nor  cry  because  it’s 
me. 

At  first,  I  thought  I’d  quiz  awhile,  and  kind  of  wait 
and  see 

If  you’d  mistrust  that  it  was  Jim;  but  .you  looked  at 
me  so  straight, 

My  heart  jumped  right  into  my  mouth,  and  then 
I  couldn’t  wait. 

Yes,  I’ve  come  back  again,  mother,  I’ll  never  leave 
you  more, 

You’ll  take  a  journey  with  me,  now,  toihe  far  Pacific 
shore ; 

It  will  bring  the  color  to  your  cheek,  and  make  you 
young  and  spry— 

To  breathe  the  fresh  and  healthy  air  beneath  that 
sunny  sky. 

I  mind  me  very  well,  mother,  when  I  was  a  little 
mite, 

Your  cheeks  were  round  and  blooming,  and  your 
eyes  were  sparkling  brigt; 

But  sorrow  came  and  paled  you r'cfeeek,  and  dimmed 
your  eye  with  tears, 

And  you’ve  worn  that  same  sad,  weary  look  these 
many,  many  years. 

And  I,  as  time  fled  on  apace,  child  of  your  love  and 
prayer, 

I  brought  you  many  a  wakeful  hour  and  many  an 
anxious  care ; 

But  I  loved  you  all  the  while,  mother,  and  in  my  boy¬ 
ish  way, 

I,  noble  resolutions  made  and  broke  them  every  day. 


For  I  was  young  and  thoughtless  then,  and  wayward- 
some,  and  wild. 

And  you  were  so  forgiving,  mother,  toward  your  only 
child; 

For  you  knew  I  didn't  mean  a  wrong,  ’twas  only  a 
way  I  had 

Of  mixing  up  the  good  with  ill — ’twas  easier  to  be 
bad. 

But  never  mind  all  that,  mother,  those  times  are 
over  now, 

And  the  comfort  that  yQu’ll  take  will  smooth  the 
lines  from  off  your  brow, 

’Twill  drive  the  sad  look  from  your  eyes  and  make 
them  shine  as  bright 

As  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore  when  your  heart  was 
young  and  light. 

Ah,  that  was  long  ago,  mother,  before  that  dreadful 
day 

When  one  we  both  so  fondly  loved  went  from  us  far 
away; 

He  kissed  his  dear  ones  o’er  and  o'er — there  were  only 
you  and  I — 

Ami  clasped  us  to  his  aching  heart  as  he  said  the 
last  good-bye ; 

And  oh,  how  slowly  passed  the  days,  and  how  we 
sobbed  and  wept, 

And  of  our  “soldier  brave’’  we  talked,  at  night, 
while  others  slept. 

And  oh,  how  day  and  night  you  prayed,  that  God  his 
life  would  spare, 

And  comfort  him  and  shield  him  with  His  special 
love  and  care. 

And  then  when  we  were  waiting  to  greet  him  to  his 
home, 

They  tolu  us  lie  was  sleeping  in  a  lonely  Southern 
tomb.-; 

Oh,  mother!  it  looked  nark' to  me,  I  couldn’t  well 
see  why 

When  you  had  prayed  so  for  his  life,  that  God  should 
let  him  die. 

And  when  I  saw  your  face,  mother,  as  pale  and  cold 
as  death, 

And  heard  }rou  sob  and  sigh,  and  moan,  and  fairly 
gasp  for  breath. 

It  hurt  me,  mother,  and  I  felt  my  heart  grow  hard 
towards  Him 

Who  took  the  one  you  needed  most,  and  left  you 
ordy  Jim. 
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They  tried  to  comfort  us,  and  said  that  he  to  heaven 
had  gone ; 

But  we  knew  he  didn’t  want  to  go  and  leave  us  here 
alone, 

And  so  our  hearts  were  heavy  still,  the  world  looked 
dark  and  drear, 

We  tried  to  see  it  for  the  best,  but  we  couldn’t  make 
it  clear. 

And  all  these  long  and  weary  years  I  know  you’ve 
mourned  for  him, 

And  many  a  time  your  heart  has  ached  to  see  your 
absent  Jim; 

Now  look  into  my  face,  mother;  you  say  it  looks 
like  his, 

And  fancy  he’s  come  back  to  you  from  out  the  world 
of  bliss. 

Sit  here  upon  my  knee  and  lean  your  head  upon  my 
breast, 

I’ll  fold  you  in  my  big  strong  arms,  poor  little 
mother,  rest; 

I’ll  shield  you  from  the  world’s  rough  winds  and 
from  its  selfish  strife, 

You  love  your  sainted  husband’s  son;  I  love  my 
father’s  wife. 

I’ve  stamps  a  plenty  now,  mother,  I’ll  share  them 
all  with  you,  • 

We’ll  have  a  home  together  now,  how  think  you  that 
will  do  ? 

Oh,  you  needn't  fear  a  rival,  mother,  I’ll  stick  to 
you  alone. 

And  love  you  good,  and  strong,  and  true,  till  my 
love  on  earth  is  done. 

So  cheer  up,  little  mother,  and  we’ll  happy  be,  I 
know, 

And  we’ll  trust  again  the  God  we  loved  so  many 
years  ago; 

For,  after  all,  His  loving  care  is  with  us,  don’t  you 
see, 

In  sparing  me  to  you,  mother,  in  sparing  you  to  me  ? 

So  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can,  mother,  till  this  short 
life  is  o’er, 

And  then  we’ll  go  to  meet  the  loved  upon  the  other 
shore; 

Our  trials  and  our  sorrows  then  will  be  forever  done, 

And  we’ll  praise  the  great  Creator  through  the  merits 
of  his  Son. 


THE  DONATION  PARTY. 

BY  LUCY-  DEWEY  CLAY. 


Chapter  YII. 

The  scene  is  changed.  In  a  pleasant  little 
cottage  embowered  in  vines  and  shrubbery, 
outside,  and  denoting  plenty  and  peace 
within,  sits  Annie  Smith. 

It  is  early  evening.  The  bright  lamp 
shed  a  glow  over  the  tasty  furniture,  the 
pretty  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls,  and 
the  cheerful  looking,  neatly  attired  little 


lady  who  is  so  busily  engaged  on  some- 
fanciful  needlework.  A  smile  of  quiet 
happiness  is  beaming  in  her  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  hovering  around  the  sweet  mouth. 
The  door  opens  and  Fred  Smith,  the  Fred 
Smith  of  old,  looking  radiantly  happy, 
enters,  and  Annie  springs  joyfully  up  to- 
greet  him,  “What,  home  so  soon  Fred?” 

“Not  too  soon  is  it,  my  darling?”  is  the 
answer,  as  he  kisses  her  fondly. 

“Oh  no,”  replies  the  happy  wife,  “but 
the  hours  fly  so  fast,  I  had  hardly  thonght 
of  its  being  so  near  tea-time.  Come,  sit 
down,  hero  are  your  dressing-gown  and  slip¬ 
pers,”  and  then  looking  earnestly  in  his 
face,  she  says,  ‘  But  you  look  sober  Fred,, 
has  anything  happened?” 

“I  was  thinking,  my  darling, — thinking 
of  one  year  ago  to-night — of  the  sadness  in 
our  home.” 

“Yes  Fred,”  softly  answered  Annie  r 
“That  was  the  night  our  little  Willie  went 
to  Heaven.  I  too  have  been  thinking  of  it,, 
the  saddest,  and  yet  the  happiest  night  of 
my  changeful  life;”  and  then  on  seeing  the 
earnest  enquiring  look  of  Fred,  she  added, 
“yes,  for  it  gave  me  back  my  husband.” 

“Never  more  to  wander,  I  trust.  Oh, 
Annie,  you  have  been  my  angel,  my  guid¬ 
ing  star.  Had  you  too  forsaken,  I  should 
have  gone  on, — on — down  in  my  mad 
career.  But  that  night  when  I  come  to 
consciousness,  and  looked  upon  your  sad, 
pale  face,  and  heard  no  word  of  reproach,, 
though  I  had  left  you  heart-broken  and 
alone  with  our  dying  child,  oh,  how  I 
abhorred  myself  for  bringing  so  much 
sorrow  and  misery  to  your  faithful  heart,, 
and  as  we  stood  together  and  looked  on 
the  sweet  face  of  our  lifeless  child,  I  made 
the  vow,  which  with  your  influence  and 
the  blessing  of  God,  has  made  me  a  man 
again,  and  to-night  I  promise  you  that 
henceforth  all  that  is  in  my  power  shall  be 
done  to  keep  others  from  falling  into  the 
tempter’s  snare,  and  something  I  have  just 
heard  strengthens  me  in  my  purpose.” 

“What  is  it  Fred?”  inquires  his  gentle 
wife. 

“You  know,”  is  his  answer,  “that  since 
Frank  Jones  left  our  place,,  he  has  been 
more  reckless  than  before;  has  squandered 
the  remainder  of  his  property,  and  last 
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week  was  committed  to  a  felon’s  cell  for 
tforgery,  where  he  ended  his  life  with  his 
•own  hands.” 

“Oh,  how  shocking,”  said  Annie  shud¬ 
dering.  “But  where  is  his  wife  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  fear  she  has  few  friends, 
Rere  at  least.” 

“Poor  Kate,  how  sorry  I  am  for  her.” 

“She  hardly  deserves  your  sympathy, 
Annie.  She  never  had  a  heart  to  feel  for 
other’s  woes.  It  is  but  just  that — ” 

“Hush  !”  says  Annie,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  “Forgive  ns  ye  would  be  forgiven.” 

At  this  juncture,  the  door  is  pushed 
rudely  open,  and  Kate  Jones,  with  hair 
streaming  in  tangled  masses  around  her 
head,  and  purple  cheeks,  and  with  eyes 
glaring  with  delirium,  rushes  in  and  throw¬ 
ing  herself  on  the  floor  at  their  feet, 
screams  in  heart-rending  tones  “Oh,  for  the 
sake  of  Heaven,  hide  me,  hide  me— Oh, 
save — they  are  coming — they  are  coming 
for — my — husband,”  and  sinks  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  They  place  the  poor  fainting 
•creature  on  the  sofa,  and  Fred  immediate¬ 
ly  runs  for  assistance. 

Our  good  old  friend,  Aunt  Eunice,  is  soon 
upon  the  scene,  and  with  her  camphor  and 
brandy  soon  arouses  her  from  her  stupor. 

“Poor  creature,”  says  she  in  pitying 
tones  as  she  bathes  the  burning  brow.  “How 
awful  hot  her  head  is.  She’s  got  an 
^amazin’  fever.  How  on  airth  do  you  ’spose 
she  come  here/” 

“I  cannot  imagine,”  replies  Annie.  “She 
must  have  eluded  her  watchers,  in  some 
way.  She  surely  is  very  ill,  and  her  cloth¬ 
ing  has  been  thrown  on  in  a  great  hurry. 
But  how  could  she  have  walked  this  dis¬ 
tance  ?’’ 

“Oh,”  returns  Aunt  Eunice,  “crazy  folks 
is  awful  stout,  and  awful  cunnin’,  too. 
Somebody’s  most  likely  huntin’  for  her 
now,  this  minute.  Wall,  they’ll  find  her  in 
good  hands.” 

Fred  enters  with  the  old  physician,  who 
shakes  his  head  omniously,  as  he  examines 
the  symptoms.  “Malignant  Typhoid,  dread¬ 
ful  case.  Nervous  system  so  enervated, 
cannot  give  much  hopes  of  recovery.  Has 
she  no  friends?  poor  lady.” 

“She  will  remain  with  us,  doctor,”  an¬ 
swers  Fred,  *‘do  all  you  can  for  her.” 


“There  is  no  hope  for  her,  sir;  she  needs 
good  care  though.” 

“And  she  shall  have  it,”  earnestly  replies 
Annie,  “Oh  my  poor  Kate,  how  she  suffers.” 

“She  won’t  suffer  very  long,  its  my 
opinion,”  remarks  Aunt  Eunice.  “Now  I 
must  run  over  licme  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  deacon  will  be  home,  and  he'll  t>e 
dreadful  oneasy  if  I  aint  there.” 

A  short  time  after  the  entrance  of  Kate, 
her  father  who  had  found  where  his  poor, 
ill — fever-demented  daughter  had  gone, 
arrived,  and  with  much  emotion,  gazed  on 
the  unconscious  form  of  the  once  proud 
and  brilliant  Kate  Miller.  Now  she  moves 
and  sighs,  and  then  starting  wildly  up,  and 
throwing  her  arms  frantically  about,  she 
cries  “Oh,  don’t  leave  me, — take  me  home, 
— give  me  wine — wine — wine  I  say.  Oh, 
don’t  take  him,  see — see — he  is — dead — 
dead,  and  with  a  piercing  scream  she  falls 
back  again  on  her  pillow,  a  purple  stream 
oozing  from  her  parted  lips,  and  dyeing  the 
snowy  pillow.  All  efforts  are  unavailing — 
in  a  few  moments,  all  is  over,  and  with 
horor-stricken  faces,  the  friends  turn  away 
from  the  sad  sight. 

After  the  solemn  burial  rites  are  ended, 
Mr.  Miller,  a  sad,  heart-broken  man,  is 
earnestly  requested  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  Fred  Smith  and  his  gentle  wife,  and 
all  use  their  united  efforts  to  raise  fallen, 
erring  humanity,  and  aid  and  cheer  the 
sorrowing,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

THE  END. 


Wliat  Bill  Nye  Knows  About 
Farming. 


During  the  past  season,  writes  Bill  Nye 
to  the  Northwestern  Miller ,  I  was  consider¬ 
ably  interested  in  agriculture.  I  met  with 
some  success,  but  not  enough  to  madden 
me  with  joy.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  suc¬ 
cess,  to  unscrew  my  reason  and  meake  it 
totter  on  its  throne.  I’ve  had  trouble  with 
my  liver,  and  various  other  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  vital  organs,  but  old  Reason 
sits  on  his  or  her  throne,  as  the  case  may 
be,  through  it  all. 

Agriculture  has  a  charm  about  it  which  I 
cannot  adequately  describe.  Every  prod¬ 
uct  of  tne  farm  is  furnished  by  nature  with 


something  that  loves  it,  so  that  it  will 
never  be  neglected.  The  grain  crop  is  loved 
by  the  weevil,  ‘the  Hessian  fly  and  the 
chinch-bug;  the  watermelon,  the  squash 
and  the  cucumber  are  loved  by  the  squash- 
bug;  the  potato  is  loved  by  the  potato-bug; 
the  sweet  corn  is  loved  by  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard;  the  tomato  is  loved  by  the  cut¬ 
worm;  the  plum  is  loved  by  the  curculio, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  so  that  no  plant 
that  grows  need  be  a  wall-flower.  (Early 
blooming  and  extremely  dwarf  joke  for 
the  table.  Plant  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  frosts  in  drills  four  inches  apart. 
When  ripe  pull  it,  and  eat  raw  with  vin¬ 
egar.  The  red  ants  may  be  added  to  taste.) 

Well,  I  began  early  to  spade  up  my  angle- 
worms  and  other  pets  to  see  if  they  had 
withstood  the  severe  winter.  I  found  they 
had.  They  were  unusually  bright  and 
cheerful.  The  potato-bugs  were  a  little 
sluggish  at  first,  but  as  the  spring  opened 
and  the  ground  warmed  up,  they  pitched 
right  in  and  did  first-rate.  Every  one  ol 
my  bugs  in  May  looked  splendidly.  I  was 
most  worried  about  my  cut- worms,  and  I 
•began  to  fear  they  had  suffered  and  perhaps 
perished  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  previous 
winter. 

One  morning  late  in  the  month,  however, 

I  saw  a  cut-worm  come  out  from  behind  a 
cabbage  stump  and  take  off  his  ear-muff. 
He  was  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints,  but  he 
had  not  lost  hope.  I  saw  at  once  now  was 
the  time  to  assist  lnm  if  I  had  a  spark  of 
humanity  left.  I  searched  every  work  I 
could  find  on  agriculture  to  find  out  what 
it  was  that  farmers  fed  their  blamed  cut¬ 
worms,  but  all  scientists  seemed  to  be  silent. 
I  read  the  agricultural  reports,  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  the  encyclopedia,  but  they  didn’t 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  I  got  wuld. 
I  feared  that  I  had  brought  but  one  cut¬ 
worm  through  the  winter,  and  was  liable  to 
lose  him  unless  I  could  find  out  what  to 
feed  him.  I  asked  some  of  my  neighbors, 
but  they  spoke  jeeringly  and  sarcastically. 
I  know  now  how  it  was.  All  their  cut¬ 
worms  had  frozen  down  last  winter,  and 
they  couldn't  bear  to  see  me  get  ahead. 

All  at  once  an  idea  struck  me.  I  haven't 
recovered  from  the  concussion  yet.  It  was 
this:  The  worm  had  wintered  under  a  cab¬ 


bage  stalk;  no  doubt  he  was  fond  of  the" 
beverage.  I  acted  upon  this  thought  and- 
bought  him  two  dozen  red  cabbage  plants,- 
at  50  cents  a  dozen.  I  hit  it  the  first  pop.- 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  these  plants,- 
and  would  eat  three  in  one  night.  He  also 
had  several  matinees  and  sauerkraut  festi¬ 
vals  for  his  friends;  and  in  a  week  I  bought 
three  dozen  more  cabbage  plants.  By  this 
time  I  had  collected  a  large  group  of  com¬ 
mon  scrub  worms,  early  Swedish  cut¬ 
worms,  dwarf  Hubbard  cut-worms  and 
shorthorn  cut- worms,  all  doing  well,  but 
still,  I  thought,  a  little  hide-bound  and 
jilious.  They  acted  languid  and  listless.  As 
my  squash-bugs,  currant  worms,  potato- 
jugs,  etc.,  were  doing  well  without  care, 

1  devoted  myself  almost  exclusively  to  my 
cut-worms.  They  were  all  strong  and  well, 
but  they  seemed  melancholy  with  nothing 
to  eat  day  after  day  but  eabbages.- 

I  therefore  bought  five  dozen  tomato 
{ilants  that  were  tender  and  large.  These 
I  fed  to  the  cut  worms  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  ten  in  ouh  night.  In  a  week  the  cut> 
worms  had  thrown  off  that  air  of  ennui  and 
languor  that  1  had  formerly  noticed,  and 
were  gay  and  light  hearted.  I  got  them 
some  more  tomato  plants,  and  then  some 
more  cabbage  for  change.  On  the  whole 
I  was  proud  as  any  young  farmer  who  has 
made  a  success  of  anything. 

One  morning  I  noticed  that  a  cabbage 
plant  was  left  standing  unchanged.  The 
next  day  it  was  still  there.  I  was  thunder¬ 
struck.  I  dug  into  the  ground.  My  cut¬ 
worms  were  gone.  I  spaded  up  the  whole 
patch,  but  there  wasn't  one.  Just  as  I  had 
become  attached  to  them,  and  they  had 
learned  to  look  forward  each  day  to  my 
coining,  when  they  would  almost  come  up 
and  eat  a  tomato  plant  out  of  my  hand, 
someone  had  robbed  me  of  them.  I  was 
almost  wild  with  despair  and  grief.  Sud¬ 
denly  something  tumbled  over  my  foot.  It 
was  mostly  stomach,  but  it  had  feet  on 
each  corner.  A  neighbor  said  it  was  a 
warty  toad.  He  had  eaten  up  my  summer's 
work.  He  had  swallowed  my  cut- worms. 
I  tell  you,  gentle  reader,  unless  some  way 
is  provided  whereby  this  warty  toad  scourge 
can  be  wiped  out,  I  for  one,  shall  relinquish 
the  joys  of  agricultural  pursuits.  .When  a 
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common  toad,  with  a  swallow  complexion 
and  no  intellect,  can  swallow  up  my  sum¬ 
mer's  work  it  is  time  to  pause. 

Exterminating  Winged  Insects. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


The  seeds  are  all  sown.  The  young  shoo!  s 
begin  to  peep  from  the  mellow  earth,  and 
we  are  jubilant,  for  the  baby  cucumber 
and  squash  vines  look  thrifty  and  promise 
well.  Already  our  mouths  water  at  the 
prospect  of  melons  to  be  eaten  in  the  dusty 
late  summer  and  autumn,  and  we  begin  to 
count  cost  and  profit;  the  latter  (in  fancy) 
largely  predominating. 

Tomatoes  look  thrifty,  radishes  show 
their  scarlet  roots,  the  cabbages  grow 
finely.  Was  ever  a  garden  so  prosperous 
before,  we  ask.  and  go  to  bed  with  visions 
of  crisp,  tender  vegetables  to  be  served  up 
for  our  future  dinners,  as  well  as  juicy 
fruits  to  delight  both  palate  and  heart. 

Almost  the  first  morning  thought  is  our 
garden.  How  much  has  it  grown  since  the 
suu  set  behind  the  western  hills? 

We  throw  a  light  covering  over  our 
shoulders,  and  start  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  leaves  on  the  trees  are  sparkling  with 
gems,  and  the  little  boughs  nodding  a 
cheery  good  morning.  The  Robin  calls, 
and  we  whistle  an  answer,  and  pause  on 
our  way  to  talk  to  the  pigeons  that  keep  up 
a  soft  cooing. 

We  are  delighted  with  everything  and 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  created  without 
a  special  purpose ;  so  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  from  man  to  the  smallest  insectoria, 
we  walk  inside  the  garden  enclosure. 

How  short  the  step  from  the  highest 
round  of  hope  to  the  depths  of  despair.  I 
am  human,  only  human,  and  lo,  an  army 
of  bugs  and  worms  had  risen  and  entered 
into  active  operations  before  me,  and  the 
rear  guard  were  still  busy  at  the  work  of 
destruction.  My  cabbages  spread  their  tat¬ 
tered  banners  abroad  on  the  morning  air. 
My  radishes  look  as  though  riduled  with 
miniature  shot,  while  in  some  places,  a 
half  leaf  is  toin  assunder  as  if  struck  by 
some  larger  missile. 

To  say  that  I  was  nonplused  and  filled 
with  dismay  and  for  a  moment  angry, 


would  be  a  mild  way  of  expressing  the 
sober  facts. 

What  could  I  do?  I  could  not  fight  such 
an  army  on  open  ground,  without  weapons. 
Ririe,  scimetar  and  sword  seemed  worse 
than  useless  in  such  an  unequal  contest. 

How  should  I  exterminate  the  small  pests 
that  so  successfully  cut  my  vines,  and  trim 
my  cabbages.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

I  would  smother  them  with  ashes.  So 
out  came  the  old  sieve  and  a  vigorous 
shaking  sent  the  alkaline  mixture  over  the 
unresisting  but  energetic  little  workers, 
then  I  laid  me  down  again  and  slept  in 
peace;  but  lo,  a  re-inforcement  arrived 
while  t  rested,  morning  came  and  I  found 
my  conquest  only  a  temporary  affair. 

Lime,  soot,  and  other  like  mixtures 
followed,  but  I  still  found  myself  out-gen¬ 
eral  led.  Then  I  asked,  is  there  no  way  to 
exterminate  these  foyers  of  my  garden, 
and  peace  as  well? 

I  will  light  small  bonfires  around  my 
future  expectations,  and  if  I  cannot  drive,, 
will  stand  guard  over  mine  enemies. 

It  was  a  bright  thought  for  me  so  unini¬ 
tiated  as  myself.  For  this  was  my  first 
attempt  at  farming,  but  while  my  neigh¬ 
bors  were  wondering  at  my  illumination, 
my  winged  foes  were  investigating.  The 
result  was,  not  one  of  them  escaped  with¬ 
out  being  too  much  singed  to  be  of  future 
servise.  Ashes  and  lime  buried  the  rest. 
My  garden  was  saved,  and  I  had  no  more 
trouble. 

“Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 


Small  fruit  culture  is  rapidly  coming 
into  favor  among  people  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  given  it  little  attention.  The  fact  is, 
uo  more  profitable  or  pleasurable  occupa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  this  country  at  present 
than  growing  berries,  and  every  homestead 
which  lacks  a  small  fruit  plot,  misses  a 
good  treat.  Less  pork  and  more  fruit  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Will  you  fall  into  the 
grand  march  ? 

The  cherry-tree  is  clad  in  white 
As  though  with  clinging  snow, 

The  peach  is  pink  with  blossoming, 

The  red-fringed  maples  glow, 

And  brighter  on  the  sunnier  slopes 
The  grass  begins  to  grow. 
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Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Number  Y. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  a  cold  climate, 
May  Day  means  but  little  more  than  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  girls  in  thin  white  dresses  with 
low  necks  and  short  sleeves,  and  heads  un¬ 
covered,  save  for  a  wreath  of  artificial  flow¬ 
ers;  and  these  little  youngsters  go  shivering 
through  the  streets  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  colds,  pneumonia  and,  oftentimes, 
consumption. 

But  in  England  it  has  been  well- styled: 
"“the  maddest,  merriest  day,”  and  no  people 
tiave  enjoyed  it  more  than  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  There,  the  day  comes  when  there 
as  seasonable  weather  to  enjoy  its  many 
customs,  ceremonies,  pastimes  and  merry- 
anakings. 

In  the  olden  days  of  “Merry  England,” 
the  lads  and  lassies  left  their  homes  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  accompanied  by 
anusic,  went  to  the  woodlands  to  obtain  the 
4 ‘May,”  or  blossomed  branches  of  trees, 
which  they  bound  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
:and  went  back  to  their  homes  at  sunrise, 
where  they  decorated  doors  and  lattices 
with  their  woodland  trophies. 

Of  course,  the  village  May  Pole  was  the 
center  of  attraction  of  the  day,  while  the 
dance  around  it  was  counted  to  be  one  of 
the  pleasantest  pleasures  in  ail  the  year. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  copy,  entire,  an 
account  of  how  the  story  of  “Robin  Hood” 
was  enacted  on  this  day,  and  all  in  the 
green  wood,  too,  for  it  must  have  been  a 
rare  and  a  grand  sight  with  all  the  people 
appropriately  costumed,  with  the  lovely 
maid  Marian,  the  skillful  Robin,  the  jovial 
Friar  Tuck,  the  archers  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  the  foresters  with  their 
horns.  And,  think  how  large  must  have 
been  the  size  of  the  May  Pole,  when  it  took 
eight  strong  oxen  to  draw  it  to  its  place. 
These  animals  must  have  looked  gay,  for 
we  are  told  they  were  decorated  with  scarfs, 
ribbons  and  flowers  of  diverse  colors,  and 
the  tips  of  their  horns  were  embellished 
with  gold.  Who  of  my  girl  readers  would 
not  wish  to  impersonate  the  sweet  maid 
Marian?  The  account  says:  “She  was 


elegantly  habited  in  a  watchet  colored  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ground;  over  which  she 
wore  a  white  line  rochet  with  loose  sleeves 
fringed  with  silver  and  very  neatly  plrited; 
her  girdle  was  of  silver  bandekin,  fastened 
with  a  double  bow  on  the  left  side;  her 
long  flaxen  hair  was  divided  into  many 
ringlets,  and  flowed  upon  her  shoulders ; 
the  top  part  of  her  head  was  covered  with 
a  net-work  cowl  of  gold,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  garland  of  silver,  ornamented  with 
blue  violets.  She  was  supported  by  tw© 
bride  maidens,  in  sky  colored  rochets  girt 
with  crimson  girdles,  wearing  garlands 
upon  their  heads,  of  blue  and  white  violets.” 

There  were  dances,  processions,  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  trials  of  skill  at  archery.  The  best 
marksmen  were  selected  for  the  characters 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Stukely,  and  to 
quote  again:  “these  two  excelled  their 
comrades;  and  both  of  them  lodged  an 
arrow  in  the  center  circle  of  gold,  so  near 
to  each  other  that  the  difference  could  not 
readily  be  decided,  which  occasioned  them 
to  shoot  again,  when  Robin  struck  the  gold 
a  second  time,  and  Stukely’s  arrow  was 
affixed  upon  the  end  of  it.  Robin  was 
therefore  adjudged  conqueror,  and  the 
prize  of  honor,  a  garland  of  laurel,  embel¬ 
lished  with  variegated  ribbons,  was  put 
upon  his  head;  and  to  Stukely  was  given  a 
garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second 
best  performer  in  the  contest.” 

These  pageants  closed  with  a  general 
dance,  around  the  May  Pole,  in  which  per¬ 
formers  and  spectators  each  took  an  equal 
part. 

The  milkmaids  used  to  be  among  the  nec¬ 
essary  personages  in  the  olden  times;  and 
on  the  first  of  May  they  had  their  celebra¬ 
tion.  Their  pageant  was  made  of  flowers 
and  solid  silver  plate.  On  a  damask  bed, 
this  was  carried  on  the  head  of  a  skillful 
porter;  and  the  milkmaids,  accompanied 
by  a  fiddler,  ranged  themselves  before  every 
customer’s  door  and  gave  a  short  dance,  as 
an  intimation  that  they  would  like  to  be 
remembered  with  small  donations  of 
money. 

The  chimney  sweeps — some  of  them, 
poor  little  fellows,  who  had  such  hard 
work  all  the  year  round,  cleaning  and 
cleansing  the  chimneys  from  the  dirty  soot — 


t  • 

had  their  Maying,  and  right  well  did  they 
deserve  it,  if  any  one  did,  and  I  think 
the  looking  forward  to  this  good  time  must 
have  cheered  up  an  otherwise  very  dreary, 
dismal  and  melancholy  life.  And  they 
did  have  a  fine  time,  too.  They  had  their 
dashy  clothes,  gaudy  trimmings,  flowers, 
flags,  music  and  dances  as  well  as  those  of 
the  higher  classes.  They  had  a  garland  of 
flowers,  some  six  feet  high,  and  this  gar¬ 
land  actually  danced;  for  there  was  a  man 
concealed  in  it  and  you  could  see  nothing 
of  him  except  his  two  feet ;  and  though  the 
man  himself  could  see  the  people,  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  see  him.  I  think  he  must 
have  looked  exceedingly  funny,  surrounded 
by  the  persons  dressed  to  represent  a  fine 
lord  and  lady,  and  the  merry,  funny  and 
frolicsome  little  sweeps,  dancing  and  jump¬ 
ing.  These  performances  lasted  about  three 
days,  and  the  sweeps  collected  quite  a  nice 
little  sum  of  money,  which  should  have 
been  their  '‘very  own”  to  keep;  but  it  was 
not  so;  for  some  of  their  masters  made 
them  share  with  them,  others  took  the 
whole  of  the  first  iwo  day’s  receipts  and 
obliged  their  poor  apprentices  to  put  up 
with  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  third  day’s 
performance.  Mechanical  inventions  have 
superseded  the  climbing  boy’s  occupation, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  is  the  case; 
a  few  days  of  pleasure  scarcely  repaid  them 
for  a  year  of  hard  work. 

May  Day  had  its  superstitions,  customs 
and  ceremonies,  as  the  following  little  par¬ 
agraph  will  show. 

“On  the  first  of  May,  people  go  into  the 
fields  and  bathe  their  faces  with  the  dew 
on  the  grass,  under  the  idea  that  it  will 
render  them  beautiful.” 

On  Ascension  Day,  it  was  the  custom  to 
decorate  the  wells  with  garlands  and  flow¬ 
ers;  and  I  think  the  reason  was,  that  life 
was  so  dependent  on  water,  and  wells  were 
about  the  only  source  from  which  it  could 
be  readily  obtained,  the  people  almost  came 
to  look  on  these  wells  as  though  they  were 
endowed  with  human  feelings,  and  as  some 
of  the  truest  and  most  faithful  friends  they 
could  find;  and,  to  know  them,  they  often 
bestowed  the  name  of  some  favorite  saint 
upon  the  same,  and  this  was  not  thought 
anything  of,  because,  as  you  are  aware, 


there  are  many  mentions  of  wells  in  the 
Scriptures.  UA  fountain  is  an  emblem  of 
purity  and  benevolence.  From  the  day 
when  the  patriarchs  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness,  down  to  the  present  period — 
whether  bursting  from  the  arid  sands  of 
the  African  desert,  or  swelling  out  its  geni¬ 
al  waters  amid  the  Greenland  snows— itsv 
soft  melody,  its  refreshing  virtues,  and  its 
transparency  have  ever  been  the  subject  of 
delight  and  interest  to  the  human  race. 
Who  could  have  listened  to  the  song  of 
Israel  with  indifference,  when  her  princes 
had  digged  the  well,  and  her  nobles  and 
law-giver  stood  around  it?”  A  service  was 
first  given  at  the  church  where  a  sermon, 
was  preached— no  doubt,  applicable  to  ther 
subject — and  then  the  procession  marched 
to  all  the  wells  in  the  vicinity.  The  psalms,, 
gospel  and  epistle  of  the  day  were  read 
before  each  well,  which  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  decorated,  then  back  to  church  again 
where  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  was  given  over  to  harmless- 
pastimes  and  merry  sports.  “Open  house’5' 
was  kept  all  day,  and  friends  visited  each 
other;  and,  of  course,  this  interchange  of 
visits  was  a  most  pleasurable  one. 

Among  the  old  customs  of  Wliit-Monday 
was  one  that  the  men  thought  profitable,  as, 
well  as  pleasurable;  for,  on  that  day,  they* 
were  allowed  to  cut  down  and  carry  away 
as  much  timber  as  could  be  drawn  by  men’s- 
hands  into  the  abbey  yard,  the  church 
wardens  previously  marking  out  such  tim¬ 
ber  by  giving  the  first  chop,  so  much  as 
they  could  carry  out  again,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  servants  of  the* 
abbey  to  prevent  it.  they  were  to  keep  for 
the  reparation  of  the  church.  For  the* 
feminine  portion  of  the  community,  we 
find  the  following :  “The  custom  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fat,  live  lamb;  and  the  maids  of  the 
town,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behind 
them,  run  after  it,  and  she  that  with  her 
mouth  takes  and  holds  the  animal,  is  de¬ 
clared  ‘Lady  of  the  Lamb,’  which,  being 
dressed  with  the  skin  hanging  on,  is  carried 
on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  com¬ 
panions  to  the  green,  attended  with  music 
and  a  marisco  dance  by  the  men,  and 
another  by  the  women,  where  the  rest  of 
the  day  is  passed  in  dancing,  mirth  and 


merry-making.  The  next  day  the  lamb  is 
part  baked,  boiled  and  loasted  for  the 
lady’s  feast,  where  she  sits  majestically  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  her  com¬ 
panions  with  her,  with  music  and  attend¬ 
ants,  which  ends  the  solemnity.” 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  much 
tha„  was  solemn  in  such  performances,  and 
the  sport,  itself,  may  appear  to  you  as  un¬ 
womanly  and  unmaidenly;  but  they  were 
not  deemed  so  in  those  days,  and  the  times 
one  lives  in  and  the  feelings  we  have  con¬ 
cerning  them,  make  all  the  difference. 
Don’t  you  think  it  is  just  as  bad  to  be  too 
prudish  as  to  be  too  boisterous?  But  the 
following  one  I  think  carries  the  matter  a 
little  too  far  an  the  boisterous  side.  It  is 
called  “Peppard  Revel,”  perhaps,  because 
some  of  the  revelers  were  well  peppered 
during  the  same.  The  following  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  Reading  Mercury  for 
May  24,  1819.  “Peppard  Revel  will  be  held 
on  Whit-Monday,  May  31,  1819;  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  young  and  old  game¬ 
sters,  there  will  be  a  good  hat  to  be  played 
for  at  cudgels :  for  the  first  seven  couple 
that  play,  the  man  that  breaks  most  heads 
to  have  the  prize;  and  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence  will  be  given  to  every  man  that 
breaks  a  head,  and  one  shilling  to  the  man 
that  his  his  head  broken.”  I  should  think 
that  was  a  poor  plaster  for  the  latter,  and 
would  hardly  pay  for  liniment  and  band¬ 
ages,  yet  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  persons,  who  engaged  in  such  sports, 
must  have  had  cracked  heads  in  the  first 
place,  or  a  “plentiful  scarcity”  of  brains. 

Morris  Dancers  seem  to  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  great  many  out-door  jollifica¬ 
tions;  they  were  merely  grotesquely  attired 
individuals  who  went  through  a  variety  of 
ludicrous  actions,  and  they  did  not  do  a 
great  amount  of  real  dancing.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  designation  of  Morris  Dan¬ 
cers  was  derived  from  Moorish  Dancers, 
and  their  actions,  the  dance  of  the  Moors: 
the  dance  itself,  and  the  dance  himself,  is 
often  called  Morisco. 

Did  it  strike  you  as  being  a  little  singular, 
when  I  mentioned  the  decorating  of  the 
wells,  that  in  this  same  month  we  use  one 
day  to  decorate  the  soldier’s  graves  ?  Of 
course  our  custom  does  not  come  from  the 


one  1  have  named;  and  yet  it  struck  me 
as  a  singular  coincidence.  Both  are  beauti¬ 
ful  customs  and  I  hope  neither  will  become 
absolete.  It  is  good  to  link  the  present  with 
the  past ;  and  I  think  if  some  of  our  ances¬ 
tors’  customs  were  still  in  vogue,  we  might 
have  pleasanter  times,  and  more  of  them. 

Here  anti  There. 

1Y  JOHN  M.  STALL. 

1  would  recommend  the  planting  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  drills,  because  I  get  a  larger  yield 
when  planted  in  this  way,  and  because  it  is 
much  easier  to  harvest  potatoes  when  drill¬ 
ed.  The  day  of  harvesting  potatoes  with 
a  hoe  or  spade,  or  even  with  a  fork,  is 
past,  unless  they  are  produced  on  a  very 
small  scale.  No  horse  potato-digger  that 
I  have  yet  tried,  possesses  sufficient  merit 
over  a  single  barshare  plow  to  justify  the 
outlay  for  its  purchase.  However,  there 
may  be  better  potato  diggers  than  I  have 
been  permitted  to  try.  I  harvest  potatoes 
by  drawing  a  furrow  along  each  side  of  the 
ridge.  Then  two  more  furrows  will  throw 
the  potatoes  all  out,  to  be  gathered  up  by 
the  boys  and  girls.  If  a  steady  horse  is 
used,  and  the  plowman  is  reasonably  care¬ 
ful,  not  a  potato  will  be  cut  or  bruised;  and 
if  the  ground  is  afterward  harrowed,  no  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  lost,  although  so  few  will  be 
overlooked,  otherwise  that  I  do  not  harrow 
the  ground  unless  I  wish  to  prepare  the 
early  potato  patch  for  a  crop  of  fall  turnips— 
which  I  usually  do. 

Is  there  anything  in  planting  in  the  moon  ? 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is,  or  had  been  some  reason  for  such  old 
superstitions,  if  we  could  only  seek  it  out. 

I  pay  no  attention  to  the  moon  when  plant- 
ins.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  earth,  and 
not  of  the  moon,  should  be  the  criterion,  j 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  plants  grow  j 
faster  in  light  nights  than  in  dark  ones  ?  | 
And  if  the}'  do,  then  such  plants  as  come  j 
up  quickly  should  be  planted  when  the  [ 
moon  is  new;  while  seeds  which  are  slow 
to  germinate  should  be  planted  after  the 
full  of  the  moon,  as  they  will  then  come  up  | 
when  the  nights  are  light.  Undoubtedly  I 
more  favorable  nights  for  growth  when  the  I 
plant  first  reached  the  surface,  would  have  j 


a  considerable  beneficial  effect,  upon  the 
crop,  for  we  all  know  the  subsequent  good 
attained  by  the  rapid  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plant  at  the  beginning. 

Either  market  gardeners  do  not  always 
understand  the  advantage  of  preparing 
their  products  nicely  for  market,  or  else 
they  are  very  negligent  of  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  They  would  do  well  to  take  a  les¬ 
son  of  the  fruit  dealers  at  the  street  cor¬ 
ners  of  our  cities,  who  wipe  the  apples  and 
other  fruits  clean,  and  then  polish  them  till 
you  can  see  your  face  reflected  from  the 
glistening  surfaces.  The  mass  of  buyers 
consider  only  the  outside.  Large,  smooth, 
highly  colored  apples  sell  best,  no  matter 
what  their  quality.  I  went  through  a  city 
market  not  long  since,  and  noticed  one 
dealer  who  had  a  large  lot  of  deep  red,  and 
very  clean  radishes  shown  against  the 
green  background  of  their  own  leaves.  He 
had  a  shrewd  business  eye  for  beauty,  and 
knew  how  to  put  colors  into  juxtaposition 
to  produce  a  good  effect.  I  passed  that  way 
again  an  hour  afterward,  and  as  i  had  ex¬ 
pected,  he  had  sold  every  radish.  It  will 
pay  to  sacrifice  quality  a  little  to  make  the 
article  more  attractive.  The  eye  buys— and 
if  the  palate  suffers  it  is  too  late. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  it  will  not  do  to 
actively  deceive  buyers.  It  will  not  do  to 
sell  them  things,  the  quality  of  which  is  pos¬ 
itively  bad;  a  fortiori  if  you  represent 
that  the  article  is  good.  They  will  resent 
such  deception  and  you  will  lose  their  cus¬ 
tom.  Neither  is  it  fair,  or  in  the  end  profit 
able,  to  materially  change  the  nature  of  a 
product,  in  order  to  enhance  its  appearance. 
But  it  is  not  dishonest  to  put  red  radishes 
near  the  complementary  color;  nor  to  place 
netting  of  a  complementary  color  over 
fruit,  or  to  put  fruit  or  vegetables  in  neat, 
clean  baskets  or  boxes.  This  will  sell  the 
product  more  readily  than  to  put  the  nicest 
on  top;  and  it  is  not  dishonest  and  will  not 
incur  the  displeasure  of  buyers,  while  the 
latter  is  and  will.  Pack  honestly,  but  do 
not  neglect  to  display  to  the  best  advantage, 

A  few  hints  about  preparing  vegetables 
for  market  may  not  be  amiss.  Wash  all 
roots  clean.  Form  into  convenient  bunches 
all  that  are  sold  with  the  tops  attached, 
and  tie  securely  about  the  necks.  Cut  let¬ 


tuce  with  a  portion  of  the  root  attached, 
pick  out  all  decaying  leaves,  wash  clean 
and  pack  neatly,  so  it  will  show  its  full 
size  when  taken  out.  Do  not  wash  toma¬ 
toes;  rub  them  off  carefully  with  a  dry 
cloth.  Rub  egg-plant  and  all  other  smooth 
fruits  with  a  dry  cloth,  to  polish  them.  A 
flannel  or  wroolen  cloth  is  much  better  than 
a  cotton  one.  Rinse  peas  or  beans  free  of 
dirt  and  grit.  Take  the  superfluous  leaves 
from  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  but  use  a 
sparing  hand  when  you  take  the  leaves 
from  kohl  rabi.  Use  your  own  pleasure 
about  removing  a  part  of  t!  e  husk  from 
green  corn,  but  it  is  useless  to  leave  long 
shanks,  and  is  better  to  break  the  butt 
rather  close  to  the  ear.  Cucumbers  and 
other  fruits  that  are  covered  by  a  bloom, 
should  be  cleansed,  if  cleansed  at  all,  by 
sprinkling,  in  order  that  the  bloom  be  lett 
intact  as  much  as  possible. 

The  days  of  market  gardening  on  land 
not  underdrained,  unless  it  has  the  very 
best  of  natural  drainage,  are  about  number¬ 
ed.  This  wras  demonstrated  with  more  than 
the  usual  force  this  spring,  when  the  season 
w7as  unusually  late  in  nearly  every  locality. 
Even  on  land  well  drained  naturally,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  would  pay  to  underdrain. 
Underd  raining  lengthens  the  season  by 
making  it  longer  at  both  ends.  Vegetables 
are  safe  from  frost  on  underdrained  land, 
from  twro  wrecks  to  a  month  before  they  are 
on  land  not  drained;  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derdrained  land  can  be  put  in  condition  for 
the  seed  from  two  to  five  weeks  before  un¬ 
derdrained  land  can  be  decently  worked.. 
This  earlier  start  is  valuable,  for  the  earliest 
man  in  the  market  gets  ihe  highest  price, 
and  early  started  vegetables  nearly  invaria¬ 
bly  yield  the  best.  But  the  advantages  of 
underdraining  do  not  stop  here.  The  ground 
is  in  better  condition  all  through  the  season, 
and  more  equable  in  temperature  and  uni¬ 
form  in  moisture.  Hence,  plants  do  better 
upon  it.  Also  underdraining  deepens  the 
soil,  and  to  a  great  extent,  insures  realizing 
the  full  value  of  manure  applied  to  the  land. 
Quincy,  HI. 

“Do  to-day’s  duty.  Look  not  on 
Work  while  there’s  strength  and  light. 

The  day’s  toil  is  enough  to  bear, 

And  then  there  cometh  night.” 


Uncle  Silas  on  the  Saranac. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


“Boys,”  said  Uncle  Silas,  during  one  of 
our  evening  visits  at  his  hospitable  freside, 
“did  [  ever  tell  ye  ’bout  my  winter’s  trap- 
jpin  on  the  Saranac  River?  No,  1  reckon 
likely  I  never  did.  Somehow  this  kind  uv 
a  night  alius  carries  me  back  to  them  old 
times,  an’  just  now  I  was  think  in’  pertic- 
orlery  of  that  winter  when  me  an’  Ole  An¬ 
derson  come  so  near  passin’  in  our  checks. 

Ole  was  a  Norwegion,  but  there  wasn’t 
n  better-hearted,  or  smarter  young  chap  in 
all  York  State.  He  was  quick  as  a  mink 
an  strong  as  a  moose.  Talk  about  shootin’ — 
"why  I’ve  seen  Ole  drop  a  deer  that  was 
^ood  eighty  rod  away,  ’cross  a  little  neck 
av  the  lake,  nigh  where  our  shanty  stood. 

^  e  come  up  the  river  from  Champlain 
-early  in  the  Fall,  an’  got  our  shanty  built 
an’  trappin’  grounds  located  afore  the  first 
heavy  !•  now  fell,  an’  ’twas  lucky  enuff  we 
did,  for  I  never  see  sich  snow  ez  we  hed 
thet  winter.  Ef  it  had  only  thawed  once 
in  a  while,  so’st  the  snow  could  a  settled, 
9t wouldn’t  a  bin  so  bad;  but  there  it  was  a 
.good  five  feet  deep  ©n  the  level,  an’  so 
"‘fluffy  that  ‘twas  hard  navigatin'  even 
with  our  snow-shoes. 

But  we  was  prepared  for  it.  We’d 
made  the  shanty  strong  and  tight,  arter 
the  regular  log  cabin  fashion,  with  heavy 
hewed  plank  door  an’  little  squar’  holes  for 
winders. 

One  end  uv  the  shanty  was  piled  full  uv 
dry,  hard  wood  thet  we’d  gathered  with  a 
•good  deal  o’  hard  labor.  You  see  we  meant 
*to  be  ready  for  a  siege  uv  any  kind.  We 
bed  smoked  venisin  a  hangin,  from  the 
xoof,  an’  a  good  store  uv  meal  an’  salt  thet 
we'd  brought  along  in  our  canoe  from  the 
^settlement. 

All  this  preparation  wasn’t  against  the 
bard  winter  weather  that  alius  comes,  up 
in  them  woods.  We  hed  another  reason 
for  makin’  our  shanty  strong  an  puttin’  in 
a  good  supply  of  wood  an’  provisions. 

’Twa’n’t  no  uncommon  thing  in  them 
days,  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Injuns  to  take 
a  sweep  clean  down  through  to  the  foot  uv 
the  lake.  We  didn’t  much  expect  to  be 
molested,  but  we  knowed  that  the  only 


way  was  to  keep  ourselves  ready  fur  a 
siege. 

We  hed  first  rate  luck  with  our  trappin’ 
’long  the  first  part  uv  the  winter,  afore  tha 
snow  got  so  deep,  but  from  that  on,  ’twas 
purty  dull  doin’s.  Howrever,  we  felt  good 
to  think  thet  we’d  got  so  big  a  stack  uv 
pelts,  and  could  afford  to  take  it  kind  o’ 
easy  fur  a  while. 

It  was  a  gittin’  on  into  Febewary,  with 
the  snow  pilin’  up  deeper  an’  deeper. 
’Twas  hard  work  tendin’  the  traps,  an’  w« 
wasn’t  gittin’  enuff  out  uv  ’em  to  make  it 
pay. 

“Ole,”  sez  I,  one  stormy,  blustery  night, 
as  we  was  a  settin’  by  the  fire,  a  listenin’  to 
the  wind  and  storm  outside,  an’  feelin’ 
kind  o’  comfortable  like,  to  think  that  we 
hed  a  good  shelter,  “we  might  jest  ez  well 
take  them  traps  up,  fur  there  aint  agoin’  to 
be  any  more  trappin’  this  winter  to  speak 
of,  an’  I,  for  one,  don’t  want  to  resk  my 
neck  around  them  gullies  an’  slides  any 
more  than  I’m  ’bliged  to.” 

“Thet’s  jest  what  I’ve  been  tliinkin’  ‘bout 
fur  the  last  hour,  Si;  an’  if  the  storm  holds 
up  in  the  mornin’,  we’ll  go  out  an’  bring  in 
the  traps.  Ef  it  keeps  on  like  this  ’til  morn¬ 
in’,  I’m  ’fraid  the  pesky  things  will  all  be 
buried  up,  an’  then  we  can’t  find  ’em  afore 
spring,”  answered  Ole,  ez  he  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  howlin’  wind  and  drivin’  snow, 
that  was  a  pilin’  around  and  over  our  little 
shanty. 

It  hed  stopped  snowin’  the  next  mornin’, 
so  we  started  out  for  the  traps. 

Our  routes  led  along  together  for  the 
first  half  mile,  an1  then  Ole  turned  off  to 
toiler  up  the  course  of  a  creek,  along  which 
we  hed  traps  sot,  while  my  beat  lay  along 
up  the  river. 

It  was  hard,  slow  work  a  diggin’  them 
traps  out  o’  the  snow,  fur  ye  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  jest  exactly  where  each  one  was 
sot,  an’  I  hed  to  dig  two  or  three  rod  some¬ 
times  to  find  one. 

It  was  gittin’  purty  nigh  onto  noon  I 
thought,  when  I  got  to  the  last  trap,  so  I 
scraped  the  snow  off’en  a  log  and  set  down 
to  eat  my  lunch  afore  startin’  back  to  the 
shanty. 

Jest  ez  I  was  a  pickin’  things  together 
ready  fur  a  fresh  start  on  the  home  track, 
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I  heerd  a  shot  ’way  off  up  the  crick.  Afore 
I  could  think,  it  was  followed  by  another, 
and  then  cum  a  volley  of  shots  and  yells 
thet  fairly  raised  my  hair  an’  made  my 
heart  a’most  stop  heatin’.  But  a  wild  fear 
fur  Ole  tuck  a  holt  uv  me,  an'  droppin’ 
everything  but  my  rifle,  1  rushed  off  down 
the  river  toward  the  mouth  of  the  crick. 

I  hed  hardly  run  a  half  mile,  when  Ole 
burst  out  o'  the  bushes  thet  lined  the  left 
bank,  an’  dropped  down  ten  feet  onto  the 
ice  an’  snow  below. 

“Up  the  river  fur  yerlife,  Si,”  he  panted; 
“the  red  skins  is  arter  us!” 

One  squint  over  my  shoulder  ez  we 
plunged  on  up  river,  showed  thet  Ole’s 
words  was  only  too  true.  A  duzzen  or 
more  uv  the  painted  devils  was  roundin’ 
the  bend  jest  below  us. 

The  shots  and  yells  thet  follered  our 
discovery,  added  a  leetle  to  our  speed,  I 
gess,  fur  we  wasn't  long  in  gettin’  ’round 
the  next  bend,  I  kin  tell  ye. 

We  didn’t  stop  to  consider,  an’  not  a 
word  passed  atween  us  ez  we  plowed  along 
in  the  soft  snow.  We  knowed  it  was  no 
use  to  show  fight  there,  fur  they  was  six 
to  one. 

Our  only  way  was  to  keep  to  the  bed  uv 
the  river  for  the  present,  and  do  our  pur- 
tiest  in  the  way  of  runnin’.  The  banks 
was  gittin’  steeper  an’  higher,  an’  we 
couldn’t  a  left  the  river  ef  we’d  a  tried  to. 

We  was  jest  about holdin’  our  own  with 
’em,  but  we  was  pantin’  an’  bio  win’  with 
the  work,  I  can  tell  ye. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  thet  I  would 
sooner  stop  an’  risk  a  fight,  than  to  keep 
this  up  much  longer,  when  Ole  sez: 

“To  the  right,  Si,  an’  I  see  a  deep  cut 
runnin’  off  up  into  the  hills.”  It  must  ha’ 
been  a  water  course  once,  but  now  it  was 
a  deep  dry  cut. 

This  seemed  like  a  providence  to  us,  fur 
there  was  some  hope  thet  we  might  double 
around  an’  make  back  toward  the  shanty. 
I  was  jest  agoin’  to  say  as  much  to  Ole, 
when  we  turned  a  sharp  bend  an’  come 
plump  up  to  a  wall  uv  rock,  an’  then  there 
we  was,  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap,  ez  it 
seemed  to  us  at  first. 

Twenty  feet  of  perpendic'lar  rock  sur¬ 
rounded  us  on  all  sides  exceptin’  the  en¬ 


trance  way,  an’  we  could  tell  by  the  yells 
below,  thet  the  Injuns  hed  already  reached 
the  cut.  If  wre  could  only  find  some  hole  or 
other  to  crawl  into  !  We  kicked  away  the 
hangin’  snow  thet  was  banked  up  around 
the  rocky  sides,  when  all  at  once  my  feet 
slipped  out  from  under  me,  an’  I  found 
myself  a  slidin’  down  into  a  little  shelvin' 
hole,  thet  hed  bin  hid  by  the  snow  until  I 
tumbled  into  it. 

I  yelled  to  Ole  to  f oiler  me,  an’  the  next 
thing  I  knowed  there  was  ’bout  half  a  ton. 
uv  snow,  an’  Ole  on  top  uv  me. 

We  could  laff  at  a  hull  tribe  o’  Injuns^ 
here,  an’  in  a  twinklin’  we  hed  placed  our¬ 
selves  ready  fur  the  attack.  We  meant  to 
show  ’em  now  thet  we  could  fight  ez  well 
ez  run. 

Trustin’  to  their  numbers,  they  flounder¬ 
ed  up  the  cut  without  any  caution,  an7 
just  ez  they  swept  ’round  the  sharp  bend, 
an’  afore  they  could  gather  in  the  situation, 
we  sent  in  our  fire. 

Of  all  the  screamin’  an’  tumblin’  I  ever 
see,  them  there  braves  did  beat  it.  In  their 
noble  haste  to  git  back  aliind  thet  turn 
agin,  they  trampled  each  other  into  the 
snow  like  so  many  sheep,  an’  the  air  seemed 
to  be  full  o’  snow-shoes,  war-paint  an’  red 
skins. 

Ez  hard  a  place  ez  we  was  in,  we 
couldn’t  help  laffin’  at  the  sudden  turn  in 
affairs. 

One  of  ‘em  was  quiet  however,  an’  he 
lay  there  with  his  snow-shoes  a  pintin’  up> 
to  the  happy  huntin’  grounds.  Another 
crawled  back  leavin’  a  trail  uv  blood  about 
him  on  the  snow. 

Our  rifles  was  soon  ready  fur  work 
agm,  but  there  was  nothin’  more  for  ’em  to 
do  at  present. 

“Thet’s  the  last  shot  we’ll  get  at ’em  from 
this  place,”  sez  Ole;  “they’ll  be  purty  care¬ 
ful  how  they  poke  their  noses  ‘round  thet 
’ere  pint  arter  this.” 

“We’re  all  right  fur  the  present,”  sez  1^ 
“but  how  are  we^agoin’  to  git  out  o’  this,. 
Ole?” 

“We  might  jest  ez  well  set  down  an'  rest 
until  dark,”  sez  Ole.  An’  then  we  looked 
into  each  other’s  faces  kind  o’  gloomy  like. 
We  knew  enuff  about  the  red-skins  to 
know  thet  thev  would  starve  or  freeze  us* 
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out  sooner  or  later,  ef  we  didn't  find  some 
means  fur  escapin’. 

We  thought  over  one  plan  arter  ’nother, 
but  'twas  no  use,  there  was  only  one  way 
out,  an'  thet  way  was  held  by  the  cowardly 
red-skids. 

Ole  sot  there  in  a  brown  study  ’i  ill  it 
begun  to  grow  dusk,  an’  then  sez  he:  11 ‘Si, 
this  is  a  tight  place,  sure,  an’  we’ve  got  to 
run  some  risk  anyhow.  Now  I’ve  been 
thinkin  over  a  plan  thet  I  bleve’ll  work. 
At  any  rate  it’ll  leave  us  in  no  worse 
shape,  ef  it  fails.” 

He  commenced  strippin’  off  his  long 
huntin’  jacket,  then  took  the  string  from 
his  powder-flask  an’  tied  it  to  the  collar. 
Then  he  took  a  stone  thet  would  weigh  a 
couple  o’  pounds,  an'  tied  the  other  end  o’ 
the  string  ’round  it  tight  an'  strong.  We 
fixe  l  mine  in  the  same  way. 

‘‘Now”  sez  Ole,  “we  must  pitch  the 
stones  up  on  top  o’  the  cliff,  an’  let  the 
jackets  hang  over,  jest  at  dark,  it'll  look 
like  two  men  a  climbin'  up  over  there,  fur 
they‘11  show  ’gainst  the  snow  and  light  col¬ 
ored  rock.” 

It  was  the  best  thing  we  could  think  uv, 
so  jest  at  dark  we  heaved  'em  up  onto  the 
side  o’  the  cliff,  an’  then  takin’  our  rifles, 
stole  softly  along  the  wall  to  the  pint  where 
the  Injuns  made  their  sudden  retreat.  In 
the  faint  light  them  jackets  did  look  won¬ 
derfully  like  two  men  a  climbin’  up  over 
the  rocks. 

Ole  took  up  a  rock  an’  threw  it  with  all 
his  might  agin  the  cliff  along  side  o’  them 
effigies.  It  started  the  Injuns,  fur  pretty 
soon  we  heerd  ’em  creepin’  around  to  git  a 
look  at  our  old  hidin’  place.  The  first  thing 
their  eyes  rested  on,  was  them  two  figures 
a  crawlin’,  as  they  thought,  up  over  the 
edge  uv  the  rocks. 

Sich  a  yell  ez  they  did  set  up;  an’  every 
blasted  one  of  ’em  rushed  fur  them  effigies. 

Jest  the  second  thet  they  got  by  u-,  we 
“scooted”  down  thet  cut  an’  into  the  river; 
an’  none  too  soon  either,  fur  the  yellin’, 
howl  in  mob  was  right  behind  us. 

But  we  was  rested  now,  an’  knew  the 
country  well,  so  thet  we  lied  a  fair  show  in 
the  race  fur  the  shanty.  The  bends  in  the 
river  kept  us  out  o'  sight,  an’  we  could  tell 
by  the  sounds  a  growin’  fainter  an’  fainter, 


thet  they  hadn’t  much  hopes  o’  ketchin’  us 
thet  night. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  mouth  o’ 
the  crick,  they  hed  dropped  off  an’  left  the 
chase. 

But  we  didn’t  feel  much  like  slackin' 
our  pace  down  to  a  walk,  fur  it  was  power¬ 
ful  cold,  an’  ye  know  thet  we  hed  very 
considerately  left  our  jackets  fur  the  ben- 
fit  uv  our  friends. 

1  tell  ye  that  snug,  stout  cabin  seemed 
like  a  haven  uv  safety  an’  rest  thet  night. 
The  logs  was  green  and  it  was  half  buried 
in  snow,  so  we  hed  no  fears  uv  their  settin’ 
it  afire,  an’  we  knew  they  never  could  take 
us  in  any  other  way. 

It  was  clear  enough  thet  we  was  not  to 
be  moleste  l  agin  thet  night,  so  arter  a 
hearty  supper  by  a  roastin'  fire,  we  turned 
in  fur  the  night. 

The  next  mornin*  when  we  got  up,  the 
air  was  thick  with  flviu’  snow.  Ye  couldn’t 
see  two  rods  away,  an’  every  track  was 
blotted  out. 

“Ole,”  sez  [,  “them  Injuns  liaint  the 
least  idee  where  this  'ere  shanty  is  located, 
an’  ef  they  did  they  couldnt  find  it  in  this 
blindin’  snow  storm.” 

“An’  ye  can  jest  bet.”  says  Ole,  “that 
them  reds  aint  very  anxious  to  corner  us 
agin.  The  cowardly  varmints  will  go  on 
about  their  business  now;  but  it  won't  be 
many  weeks  afore  they’re  back  here  with  a 
snarl  o’  red  skins;  so  the  sooner  we  git 
down  to  the  settlement  the  better  it’ll  be 
fur  us.” 

We  didn’t  see  anything  m  're  of  ’em, 
fur  thet  storm  lasted  two  days.  In  the 
meantime  we  hed  built  a  couple  o’  light 
“jumpers,”  an'  as  soon  as  the  storm  let  up 
we  loaded  on  our  furs  an’  tackle  an'  started 
off  down  river,  leavin’  the  little  hut  to  its 
fate. 

It  was  an  awful  job  a  travelin’  them 
thirty- five  miles,  an’  a  haulin’  them  furs, 
but  we  made  it  in  four  days,  without  bein’ 
molested  at  all  on  the  way. 

Thet  was  ovr  last  winter  in  the  woods, 
fur  the  next  spring  we  both  come  out  West. 

A  Quincy  father  has  put  two  strands  of 
barbed  wire  on  top  of  the  front  gite.  That 
man  is  so  mean  that  he  would  actually 
make  a  good  Congressman. 


When  It  Is  All  Ended. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


"When  the  fret  and  the  fever  is  over, 

The  gloom  and  the  darkness  gone; 

When  we  look  on  the  path  we  have  traveled 
In  the  light  of  eternity  dawn, 

Do  you  think  we  will  sorrow  that  ever 
We  entered  the  heavenly  road? 

And  oft  through  briars  and  brambles, 

Climbed  upward  to  that  abode? 

Regretting  the  mountain  travel, 

Regretting  the  patient  toil, 

’The  trouble,  the  tears,  the  sorrow, 

The  groping  mid  life’s  turmoil? 

When  we  enter  the  land  whose  garden 
Is  never  the  garden  of  graves, 

And  stand  by  the  beautiful  river, 

Beholding  it  rippks  and  waves; 

Do  you  think  we  will  pause  to  murmer 
That  yesterday’s  skies  were  dim? 

And  the  heart  was  so  full  of  anguish 
That  we  warbled  no  morning  hymn? 

Will  we  fret  that  our  feet  were  weary, 

And  the  pathway  so  very  long? 

The  thicket  ahead  such  tangle, 

We  battled  our  way  along? 

If  in  the  joy  of  that  moment, 

We  think  of  the  past  at  all; 

Its  darkness,  its  doubts,  its  dangers, 

Its  error,  temptation  and  thrall. 

We  will  praise  Him  who  led  us  so  gently, 

When  w  e  would  have  fainted  or  tied, 
O’ercome  by  the  toiling  and  moiling, 

Or  frightened  by  dangers  ahead. 

Aye,  praise  Him  who  washed  all  our  garments 
From  the  dust  and  the  soiling  of  sin; 

Then  came  in  the  last  trying  hour 
To  save  us  and  welcome  us  in. 

Then,  brother,  with  patient  spirit, 

Walk  onward  and  upward  alway; 

Tho’  thy  pathway  lies  deep  in  the  shade, 

And  brambles  stand  guard  o'er  the  way. 

The  narrow  path,  friend  is  the  safest, 

The  easy  and  broad  is  not  sure. 

The  prize  and  the  crown  is  not  offered 
To  soldiers  who  cannot  endure. 

And  the  life  that  has  most  of  pleasure 
Gathers  harvest  of  sorrows  too, 

And. the  eyes  that  are  full  of  laughter, 

Grow  dim  with  death’s  gathering  dew. 

Then  up,  for  the  morn  is  going, 

The  hours  are  waning  fast; 

The  noontide  is  quickly  over, 

And  the  harvest-time  be  past. 

There  is  toil  for  thee,  and  duties 
Lie  thick  in  the  path  ahead, 

But  trust  as  you  go  and  labor. 

Verily  thou  shalt  be  led. 

^Strength  will  be  thine  when  needed, 

In  darkness,  the  light  of  love 
;Shall  shine,  and  a  glorious  welcome 
Be  thine  in  the  home  above. 


The  remains  of  old  keys  found  at  Hercu- 
lanaeum  abundantly  prove  that  a  kind  of 
warded  lock  must  have  been  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Romans;  and  further  proof  on 
this  point  is  yielded  by  the  ancient  keys 
now  and  then  dug  up  in  parts  of  England, 
and  belonging  to  the  period  of  Roman  occu¬ 
pation.  While  the  Romans  made  the  keys 
of  bronze,  the  locks  wire  formed  of  iron, 
which  accounts  for  the  decay  of  the  latter, 
and  for  the  fact  that  our  ideas  of  the  locks 
are  derived  from  the  keys,  some  of  which 
were  not  only  finely  formed  but  fitted  for 
ornaments.  The  Roman  key  has  a  handle 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  occasionally  of  a  loop, 
and  its  general  const)  uction  is  remarkable 
for  neatness  and  strength.  In  many  speci¬ 
mens  the  stem  was  so  short  and  entwined 
in  such  a  way  that  the  ring  could  be  worn 
on  the  finger. 

I  am  sitting,  Mary,  sitting 
In  our  cabin  in  the  lane; 

And  I’m  looking,  Mary  looking 
At  the  cattle  in  the  rain; 

And  I  see  the  water  running 

Off  their  skins  that  shine  like  silk; 

And  I  wonder  muchly,  Mary. 

If  it’s  that  which  spoils  the  milk. 

—  Puck. 

The  first  complete  work  on  English  gar¬ 
dening  was  published  by  Thomas  Tasser, 
who  in  1758  enumerated  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  garden  plants,  introducing 
them  as  follows  :  '‘Seedes  and  Herbs  foi 
the  Kychen,  Herbs  and  Rootes  for  saletts 
and  sawce,  Herbes  and  Roots  tuboile  or 
tu butter,  Stewing  Herbs  of  all  sortes, 
Herbes,  branches  and  flours  for  windowes 
and  pots,  Herbs  to  still  in  summer,  Neces- 
sarie  Herbs  to  grow  in  the  garden  for 
Physic  not  reherst  before.  ’ 

A  machine  has  been  invented  which 
wraps  up  oranges  in  tissue  paper  more 
neatly  and  rapidly  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand. 

Michigan  allows  each  farmer  who  uses 
wide  tires  on  his  wagon  a  rebate  on  his 
taxes.  Michigan  has  set  seveal  good  exam¬ 
ples  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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DECORATION  DAY. 


'Mid  the  gathering  gloom  of  war’s  dark  night, 

In  their  youth  and  prime,  in  their  strength  and 
might, 

They  went  from  their  homes,  a  noble  band, 

To  battle  for  right,  and  their  own  proud  land: 

To  lay  the  traitorous  foe  in  the  dust. 

And  nobly  they  honored  the  nation’s  trust. 

Time  passes  along  and  again  they  come, 

But  the  slow,  sad  beat  of  the  muffled  drum, 

The  sable  hearse,  the  pall,  the  bier, 

The  measured  tread  and  the  mourner’s  tear, 

And  the  solemn  tones  of  the  tolling  bell 
A  tale  of  death  but  too  plainly  tell. 

They  come— but  never,  ah  !  nevermore 
Shall  they  all  return  from  that  southern  shore, 

For  the  soft  winds  sigh,  and  the  tall  trees  wave 
O'er  many  and  many  a  nameless  grave; 

And  many  a  heart  is  mourning  to-day 
For  a  loved  one  buried  so  far  away. 

Then  let  us  in  mem’ry  a  requiem  sing, 

As  flowers,  bright,  beautiful  flowers  we  bring, 
While  tear-drops  glisten  in  many  an  eye, 

And  the  sad  rain  falls  from  a  weeping  sky, 

As  our  tributes  v  e  place  on  the  sacred  spot 
Which  loyal  hearts  mark  as  the  soldiers’  lot. 

Bring  beautiful  flowers  of  every  hue, 

The  pure  white  lilies  and  violets  blue. 

Bring  the  rose  and  laurel,  bring  garland  and  vine, 
And  lay  them  as  off’rings  on  memory’s  shrine; 
“Tlio’  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 
They  are  love’s  last  gift;  bring  ye  flbws  rs,  sweet 
flowers.” 

L.  D.  C. 


Why  Seeds  Fail  to  Grow. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  seeds  fail 
to  germinate,  or  fail  to  grow  after  germi¬ 
nating;  one  of  the  principal,  and  a  vital  one, 
we  have  stated  in  a  previous  paper:  “The 
use  of  the  feet  in  sowing  and  planting.” 
Many  persons  do  not  seem  to  clearly  under¬ 
stand  why  the  use  of  the  feet  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  gardening  operations,  and  desire 
our  reasons  in  a  more  explanatory  form. 
We  will  give  them.  There  is  stored  up  in 
every  perfect  seed,  a  latent  germ,  the 
embryo  of  a  new  life,  the  development  of 
which  is  conditional  upon  other  natural 
causes.  The  influences  that  act  upon  the 
seed  to  cause  growth,  are  heat,  air  and 
moisture,  and  without  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  each,  there  can  be  no  plant  life. 
Mow,  it  follows  that  when  a  seed  is  put  into 


the  ground  and  loosely  covered  with  light,- 
dry  soil,  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
sufficient  moisture  to  moisten  the'  seed: 
neither  is  there  sufficient  heat,  because  of 
the  too  great  circulation  of  air  around  the 
seed  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  upon-, 
which  vegetable  growth  depends. 

Again,  when  we  place  a  Se^  in  the  earth 
it  immediately  commences  growth  in  two 
opposite  directions,  upward  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  downward  into  the  earth — 
the  two  sources  from  which  it  obtains  its  • 
food.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the- 
first  root  that  the  seed  puts  forth,  furnishes 
the  young  plant  with  food.  It  does  not;  it 
simply  holds  the  plant  in  place  until  the 
true  roots,  by  which  the  plant  is  fed.  are 
formed.  The  first,  or  seed  leaves,  contain 
the  food  of  the  infant  plant  until  its  true 
leaves  and  roots  are  formed,  and  do  not  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  the  plant’s  true  leaves. 

The  feeding  roots  of  any  plant  or  tree 
are  delicate  white  fibres,,  so  small  as  rarely 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  are 
never  seen  by  the  casual  observer.  Now,, 
when  these  roots  are  formed,  if  the  soil  is 
not  pressed  firmly  around  the  main  root, 
these  feeders  have  nothing  to  live  upon;: 
they  must  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
moisture,  or  the  warm,  dry  air  will  destroy 
them  and  the  whole  plant  will  stand  still 
until  new  roots  are  formed,  or,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  perish.  Herein  lies  the  benefit  of 
using  the  feet  in  seed  sowing.  In  thinning 
out  plants,  when  the  seed  has  been  sown 
too  thickly,  the  feet  should  always  be  used 
in  order  to  press  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
remaining  plants. 

Deep  planting  is  another  frequent  cause 
of  the  seed’s  failure  to  germinate.  The 
importance  of  more  care  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Our  observation 
and  experiments  made  in  planting  various 
seeds  at  different  depths  show  some  won¬ 
derful  results.  Take,  for  instance,  sweet 
corn  and  cover  from  one-half  inch  to  five 
inches  in  depth.  The  former  will  germi¬ 
nate  without  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  and 
the  latter  will  not  grow  five  per  cent,  and 
exact  ratio  between  will  be  kept  up.  The 
cause  for  the  difference  is  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  growing  are  not  complied  with, 
the  deficit  being  heat,  which,  at  the  season. 


for  corn  planting,  cannot  be  furnished  at 
so  great  a  depth  from  the  surface.  Again, 
•corn  planted  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  will  not  make  as  rapid  or  healthy 
growth  as  when  covered  only  half  an  inch ; 
for  this  reason  corn  makes  two  sets  of 
roots — surface  and  underground — the  one 
being  quite  as  important  as  the  other.  The 
surface  roots  form  just  above  or  at  the  first 
Joint  of  the  plant,  which  is  just  above  the 
kernel.  If  corn  is  planted  three  inches  in 
depth,  as  soon  as  it  has  used  up  the  food 
that  is  stored  in  the  kernel,  growth  ceases 
until  a  new  and  unnatural  joint  is  formed 
at  the  surface,  from  which  these  aerial  roots 
proceed.  When  corn  is  planted  in  mellow 
ground  the  hoe  should  never  be  used,  the 
feet  alone  being  the  best  implement  that 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
•  corn  is  dropped,  with  the  foot  scrape  suf¬ 
ficient  soil  over  it  to  cover  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch,  then  step  on  the  hill  in  such 
.a  manner  that  it  will  get  the  w  hole  weight 
of  the  body,  and  if  the  planter  weighs  250 
pounds  the  work  will  be  the  better  done. 
This  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  planting 
of  most  other  seeds.  Proper  care  in  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  too  common  practice  of  bury¬ 
ing  seeds,  is  just  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  thei  germination  and 
growth. 

Mechanical  assistance  is  also  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  in  the  planting  of  many 
kinds  of  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the 
vine  family,  in  testing  the  seeds  of  the 
Boston  Marrow  squash,  we  planted  six  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  but  three  came  up; 
by  their  side  we  planted  the  same  number¬ 
placing  them  edgewise,  these  all  came  up; 
again  we  placed  the  same  number  upright, 
with  the  germ  down;  these  also  came  up, 
and  in  much  less  time  than  either  of  the 
other  tests.  From  the  experiments  made, 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  great 
economy  to  plant  all  vine  seeds  in  the  man¬ 
ner  last  stated;  the  difference  in  the  time 
and  labor  required  in  doing  the  work  will 
be  doubly  compensated  in  the  success  at¬ 
tained. 

We  always  plant  Lima  beans  by  placing 
them  edgewise,  and  never  have  a  failure  in 
i  their  coming  up  and  growing  vigorously. 
iLast  year  we  sowed  a  large  quantity  of, 


hybrid  Amaryllis  seed,  not  one  of  which 
showed  any  signs  of  life  or  growth.  We 
have  this  season  repeated  the  operation,  but 
in  a  different  manner,  treating  them  as 
follows:  We  prepared  three  boxes  of  soil 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  In  two  of 
them  we  placed  the  seed  in  regular  rows, 
placing  them  edgewise,  leaving  the  edge- 
of  the  seed  barely  covered ;  in  the  other  box 
we  scattered  the  seeds  in  the  usual  manner, 
covering  them  about  one- half  inch  in  depth 
with  the  same  soil  from  which  the  boxes 
were  filled.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
two  boxes  where  the  seeds  were  on  the 
edge  nearly  every  seed  germinated,  and 
the  young  plants  were  making  rapid  growth, 
while  those  in  the  other  box  are  entirely 
lost;  but  a  single  seed  germinated. 

This  experiment  shows  the  importance 
of  well-directed  labor  in  this  direction,  as 
in  this  case  where  the  seed  sown  was  all 
from  the  same  plant,  sown  the  same  day, 
in  the  same  soil  and  the  boxes  were  placed 
side  by  side  in  our  propagating  house. 

The  other  day  a  pompous  little  fellow  at 
the  dinner  table  was  boasting  of  the  great 
men  with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms. 
He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Bret  Harte,  had  lunched  with  Tennyson, 
was  on  friendly  relations  with  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  and  in  short,  knew  everybody. 

» 

At  length  a  quiet  individual  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  broke  in  on  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  question:  “My  dear  sir.  did 
you  ever  happen  to  know  the  Siamese 
twins  when  they  were  in  this  country?” 
Our  hero,  who  evidently  had  a  talent  for 
lying,  but  no  real  genius,  at  once  replied: 
“The  Siamese  twins,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  became 
very  intimate  with  one  of  them,  but  I 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
other.” 

I  played  a  good  joke  on  my  wife  last 
night,”  said  Tweezers,  who  is  not  kept  out 
of  jail  on  account  of  his  brightness.  “What 
was  it?”  “I  had  our  coachman  stand  in  the 
dark  hall  and  kiss  her,  so  she’d  think  it 
was  me.”  “What  did  she  do  ?”  “Nothing. 
She  only  came  into  the  parlor  where  I  was 
sitting,  and  said:  ‘Why  Tweezers,  I  didn’t 
know  you  had  got  home.’  ” 
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The  Plant  Outlook.  We  now  have 
over  two  acres  sowed  to  cabbage  seeds,  and 
despite  the  backward  season,  the  young 
plants,  the  product  of  over  50  pounds  of 
seeds,  are  looking  splendidly.  There  must 
be  over  a  million  of  them,  and  all  ('except  a 
few  Winnigstadt)  are  from  our  best  P.  S. 
Seeds.  Shall  have  plants  ready  in  any 
quantity  at  low  rates  by  June  5th. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants.  These  we 
have  not  grown  ourselves  this  season,  but 
have  arrangements  with  reliable  growers 
in  New  Jersey,  whereby  we  can  order  them 
shipped  directly  to  our  patrons  who  desire 
them,  at  $2.50  per  single  thousand,  or  2000 
and  over  at  $2.00  per  thousand. 


A  Valuable  Package.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  friends  all  the  following 
for  One  Dollar:  First,  one  copy  of  the 
new  book  “How  to  Propagate  and  Grow 
Small  Fruits,”  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  volume  we  have  ever  seen  on 
the  subject.  Price  50  cents.  Second,  one 
copy  of  T.  B.  Terry’s  new  hook  “ABC 
of  Potato  Culture.”  The  author  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  most  successful  grower  of 
potatoes  in  the  Union,  and  he  tells  just  how 
to  do  it.  Price  40  cents.  Third,  one  copy 
of  "Money  in  Potatoes,”  the  new  book  by 
“Joseph.”  See  advertisement  on  cover  of 
this  magazine.  Price  50  cents.  Fourth, 
(to  those  who  haven’t  it  already,)  one  copy 
of  “Tillinghast’s  Manual  of  Vegetable 
Plants,”  price-  40  cents,  which  tells  what 
we  know  about  starting  vegetables.  Here 
we  offer  nearly  Two  Dollar’s  worth  for  One 


Dollar,  and  if  any  purchaser  is  dissatisfied 
we  will  refund  his.  money.  Now  let  the 
books  go  lively.  We  are  prepared  to  fill 
one  thousand  orders  promptly  and  we 
ought  to  get  them. 


Rulil  man’s  Wheel- Hoe,  which  is  so 

well  and  favorably  known  as  a  weed- 
slayer,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ever)  one 
who  has  a  garden.  We  have  reduced  the 
price  and  will  ship  promptly  while  our 
stock  lasts  at  $4.00  net.  Former  price 
$5.50. 


In  an  agricultural  community  no  man 
occupies  a  more  important  position  than  he 
who  provides  Seed- Stock  of  esculents  and 
cereals  for  his  fellow  agriculturists.  If  of 
good  quality  and  well  selected,  he  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor — if  impure,  his  carelessness 
or  ignorance  entails  a  loss  falling  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  every  one.  Seed  Farm¬ 
ing  is  in  this  view  the  most  important  of 
agricultural  pursuits. 


OUR  QUESTION  BOX . 


Annual  Celery.  Are  seeds  of  the  White- 
Plume  Celery,  which  have  matured  the  same  season 
the  plants  are  set,  of  any  value?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  are  "no  good.’’  What  is  your  opinion? — 
M.  Wetterling.  Ionia,  Mich 

Our  opinion  is  that  re  planting  sucu  seeds  would 
tend  to  the  production  of  plants  which  would  be- 
more  likely  to  run  to  seed  again  the  first  year,  but 
have  never  experimented  in  that  direction.  If  any 
reader  has  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Campbell,  N.  Y. ,  May  6,  1885. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Sir, — I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
you  have  what  we  have  known  as  ground  cherries. 
I  don't  know  as  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  They 
grow  on  a  small  plant,  and  if  I  remember  rightly, 
it  was  a  sort  of  vine,  with  which  had  a  leaf  about 
the  size  of  an  apple,  but  not  the  shape.  The  cherries 
have  a  small  husk,  are  yellow  when  ripe,  and  make 
very  nice  sauce.  If  you  can  think  of  what  I  want,  I 
would  very  much  like  to  get  the  seed1.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant,  does  not  winter  kill.  Please  address, 

Mrs.  Gr.  J.  Borland. 

Answer:  We  have  Ground  Cherry  seed  at  10  cts. 
per  packet.  It  is  not  hardy  however.  Tender  as  a 
tomato,  but  the  seeds  drop  to  the  ground  and  come 
up  the  next  season,  which  may  have  led  you  to  think 
them  hardy. 

Westwood,  N.  J.,  Mar.  2,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— Do  you  have  any 
faith  in  sowing  cabbage  seed  when  the  moon  is  grow¬ 
ing  or  waning.  Some  say,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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if  peed  is  sown  the  going  oft*  of  the  moon  they  will 
not  head  as  well.  Please  answei\ 

Yours  Truly,  Abram  Terhune. 

Answer:  It  always  seemed  to  us  that  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  this  were  too  ridiculous  to  answer.  We  sow 
and  plant  everything  when  the  soil  is  in  ’  est  condi¬ 
tion,  and  our  other  work  permits,  without  regard  to 
any  signs  in  the  moon.  Yet  it  may  be  that  we  are 
behind  the  times  in  such  scientific  matters! 

Canton,  O.,  Feb.  9,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tibbinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  what  can  be  done  to  destroy  the 
green  fly  in  lettuce  plants,  and  if  there  is  a  better 
remedy  than  the  tobacco  smoke,  and  if  so  how  can 
I  apply  it.  and  when  and  how  much?  Your  cabbage 
of  the  P.  S.  Brand  is  the  best  I  ever  had. 

I  remain  your  sincere  friend,  C.  W.  Faust. 

Answer:  We  have  given,  from  time  to  time,  all 
the  practical  information  we  possess  in  regard  to  the 
above  and  other  insects.  We  have  settled  down  to 
the  conviction  that  Dalmatian  Powder,  blown  through 
a  Woodason  Bellows  is  the  cheapest  and  surest  man¬ 
ner  of  arresting  them.  Still,  we  are  always  glad  to 
receive  hints  and  reports  from  our  readers  on  all 
such  matters. 

New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Apr.  27,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tibbinghast:  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
in  relation  to  th^  Puget  Sound  Cabbage,  whether  it  is 
a  distinct  variety,  or  the  seed  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  brought  from  there.  Please  send  his  your  price¬ 
list  of  seeds,  and  the  kind  you  would  recommend  for 
early  and  late  planting.  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons. 

Answer:  Well,  now  this  is  discouraging.  After 
we  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising 
Tillinghast’s  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds,  until  we 
supposed  everybody  understood  the  matter,  to  have 
such  questions  come  from  such  a  source!  Tilling- 
hast’s  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  are  so  called 
because  they  are  grown  personally  by  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast,  from  long  continued  selections  of  seed- stock  on 
Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  where  both 
soil  and  climate  is  perfectly  adapted  to  perfecting 
cabbages,  to  such  a  degree,  that  more  perfect  heads 
can  be  selected  for  seeding  than  is  possible  in  the 
East.  And  their  vigor  of  growth  and  certainty  of 
heading  in  all  localities  are  unequalled  by  any  other 
brand  in  the  world.  We  have  nearly  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  this  brand,  and  supply  both  seeds 
and  plants  in  any  quantities  desired. 


THE  VOTE  OF  THE  VEGETABLES. 


Below,  we  give  the  result  of  the  Vote  on  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  for  which  a  prize  was  offered  in  our  March 
number.  We  give  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
of  the  two  highest  contestants  only  in  each  class, 
and  the  whole  number  of  varieties  which  received 
one  or  more  votes,  which  will  show  the  diversity  of 
opinion  expressed.  The  votes  of  Mr  D.  W.  Hard,  of 
River  Styx,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Delia  Croop,  of  Fowler- 
ville,  Mich.,  contained  each  six  errors  when  judged 
by  the  elected  standard  as  expressed  above.  There¬ 
fore.  we  award  to  each  of  the  above  parties  $2.50  or 
one-half,  each,  of  the  Five  Dollars  offered. 


BEANS. 

Best  bush  for  green  use. — Golden  Wax,  23,  Black 
Wax,  6;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  20. 

Best  pole  for  home  use. — Lima,  20,  Large  Lima,  15; 
No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  18. 

SWEET  CORN. 

The  very  earliest — Marblehead,  51,  Crosby’s  Extra 
Early,  5;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  10. 

The  best  table  quality. — Stowell’s  Evergreen,  22, 
Amber  Cream,  15;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  17. 

BEETS. 

Best  early  market. — Egyptian,  44,  Eclipse,?;  No.  of 
varieties  receiving  votes,  8 

Best  for  stock  feeding. — Golden  Tankard,  16,  Impe¬ 
rial  Sugar,  14;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  13. 

CELERY. 

Best  for  home  use. — Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf,  16, 
White  Plume.  13;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  14. 

Best  market  sort. — Boston  Market,  26,  Crawford’s 
Half  Dwarf,  12;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  14. 

CUCUMBER. 

Best  for  slicing. — White  Spine,  45,  Long  Green,  9; 
No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  7. 

Best  for  pickling.— Long  Green,  24,  Green  Prolific, 
23;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  12. 

LETTUCE. 

Best  for  family  use.—  Hanson,  27,  Early  Curled 
Simpson,  9;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  20. 

MUSK  MELON. 

Best  flavored  early.— Green  Nutmeg,  15,  Netted 
Gem,  11;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes,  15. 

WATER  MELON. 

Best  and  most  productive , — Ferry’s  Peerless,  13, 
Mountain  Sweet,  12;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes, 
17. 

ONION. 

Most  profitable  for  market. — Red  Wethersfield,  30, 
Danvers.  29;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes, 8. 

SPECIAL. 

Greatest  real  acquisition  dtc. — Beauty  of  Hebron 
potato,  9,  Livingston's  Perfection  tomato,  7,  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder  pea, 7;  No.  of  varieties  receiving  votes, 
27. 


SPECIAL. 

Most  worthless  <i~c—  Wall’s  Orange  potato,  5,  Tree 
Bean,  3;  varieties  receiving  votes,  o5. 


GAflHtLl’S 

PATENT 


^MARKER 


Sail-; 

a  lj  u  •'  tbll? 
to  a'.t  inequal¬ 
ities-  O.S  {ycou.uA 


Opens  a 
better  row  in 
'either  soft  or  hard 
ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  theearth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Mark*  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mt:a 
mark  to  6  inches  deep 

''TiCte-pTensnreinreronimendingit.  It  does  the  business :  is 
■to!  I  j  1  ■}  and  will  last  for  years."  J.S. Collins, Mnorestown.A.J. 

‘Tr  fir  evceeds  mr  expectations.  If  thereat  merits  of  this 
heapj  vnpierwnt  were  known  to  potato  grower-*  alone,  the  sales 
,I)U:  }  V' irnrnen.se.”  E.L.Coy .Pres.  Wash. Co.'.N.Y.)  Agr.Socitsy 
nminilTr&l  Manufactr,  Moorestown, 
-  e_L .  Jjyubtl  I  tN  Burlington  to.,  A.  J. 
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jPttzzty  dkrm^mp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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All  communications  for  this  department 
should  be  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Finn ,  Box 
SO ,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 


Answers  to  March  Garnerings. 

17.  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 

see  God.”  • 

18.  A  N  I>  R  o:HN 
E  L  E  N  C  H 
I  N  C  A  R  N 
PHOT  EL 
PARI  A  L 
S  T  A  I  T  H 
BOTHER 
BLENDE 

19.  1.  SIREN,  rinse.  2.  TASTE,  state.  3. 
MARCH,  charm.  4.  HORSE,  shore  5.  SERVE. 


VERSE. 

6.  TOURS, 

ROUTS. 

20. 

Caraway. 

21. 

O  C. 

22. 

V 
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R 
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A  L  O 

R 
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R  I  C 

T  E 

T 

E 

S 

A 

R 

E 

D 

24.  1.  DE-BAR-MENT.  2.  CA-MOUSE-D. 
3.  B-ERN-OUSE.  4.  A-LUMS-LATE. 

5.  AP-TOT-E.  6.  AR-GILL-ACEOUS. 


No.  36.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  The  power  of  holding  court. 
3.  A  masculine  name.  4.  The  tincture  green.  5.  The 
founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  date  of  birth 
and  death  unkown.  6  A  machine  for  raising  heavy 
weights.  7.  Courage.  8  Kidney.  9.  A  consonant. 

Sally. 


No  37.  Half  Square. 

1.  An  enthusiast.  2.  Worships.  3.  Famed.  4.  An 
open  surface.  5.  To  spread.  6.  A  verb.  7.  A  con¬ 
sonant.  Dan  Shannon. 


No.  38.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  madam’s  veil,  but  not  in  silk; 

In  Adam's  ale,  but  not  in  milk; 

In  sainted  place,  but  not  in  church; 

In  painted  face,  but  not  in  smirch; 

In  furious  foe,  but  notin  look; 

In  curious  crow,  but  not  in  rook; 

In  pleating  frocks,  but  n  <t  in  bind; 

In  bleating  flocks,  but  not  in  hind; 

In  meeting  fox,  but  not  in  find; 

In  fountain  flow,  but  not  in  jet; 

In  mountain  snow,  but  not  in  wet; 

The  whole  will  name  the  act  of  chewing 
Which  every  one  is  daily  doing. 

Maude. 


No.  39.  Transpositions. 

( For  little  puzzlers.) 

ETL  SU  OD  HTE  TE1TLL  NIGHTS  HTAT  EW  DF1N 
ORMF  DYA  OT  YDA;  ERVEN  IGNEKES  OFR  HTE  RAGEL 
NOES  STURGNIT  DGO  NI  ISH  WON  AYW. 

Undine. 


MAY  GARNERINGS. 

No.  33.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  30  letters,  is  an  old  prov¬ 
erb. 

The  4,  12,  15,  9,  1  is  to  insert  secretly. 

The  2,  27,  5,  18,  26,  29,  28  is  a  heath. 

The  7,  3,  25,  20,  24,  19  is  small  sales. 

The  11,  14,  13,  6,  16,  10  is  to  act  in  opposition  to. 

The  23,  17,  21,  22,  8,  30  is  squandered. 

Gaspard  Raynor. 


No.  34.  A  Square. 

1.  A  long  vestment.  2.  Slightly  warm.  3.  A 
musical  drama.  4.  Noblemen.  5.  To  obliterate. 

Ida  No. 


No.  3E.  Rhomboid. 

Across— 1.  The  fore  arm.  2.  A  cord  to  keep  a  wound 
open.  3.  That  part  of  timber  that  enters  a  mortise. 
4.  A  simple,  fixed,  opaque  substance,  fusible  by  heat, 
as  iron,  etc.  5.  Part  of  a  plant. 

Down — 1.  A  consonant  2.  A  pronoun.  3.  A  wager. 
4.  A  short  notice.  5  Tunes.  6.  To  notice  7.  A 
short  sleep.  8.  A  note  in  music.  9.  A  consonant. 

Clara  Renfrew. 


No.  40.  Double  Acrostic. 

{Words  of  eight  letters.) 

1.  A  traveler.  2.  A  sacred  drama,  set  to  music. 
3.  Containing  resin.  4.  Not  violent.  5.  A  room  in 
ships  where  officers  mess.  6.  A  division  of  the 
earth.  7.  Wild  olive.  8.  Quiessence. 

Primals:  A  bitter  plant. 

Finals:  A  fragrant  evergreen  shrub. 

T.  N.  Ayrb. 

Answers  in  July  Magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
Garnerings,  we  offer  a  certificate  for  Fifty  Cent’s 
worth  of  Flower  Seeds. 

For  second  best  list,  we  will  this  month  award  the 
same. 

Lists  will  close  on  June  13. 


Answers  to  March  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Dan  Shannon,  No  Dude,  Ike  Annot,  May  Flower, 
Lackawanna  Lad,  Bobby  Shaftoe,  Katie  Reyburn, 
Willie  Shedd,  George,  Sadie  and  Hattie  Kendall, 
Lufti,  B  Riggs,  J.  Henry,  Maude,  A  Beginner,  Young 
Solver,  Sherman  and  Irving  Graham,  Undine,  Frank 
Fox,  F.  A.  Bryant,  Timonof  Athens  and  Seneca. 

Prizes  for  best  list  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
l  Maude  and  Undine. 


s 
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Our  Cozy  Corner.  ' 

Dan  Shannon:  ‘"In  Rural  Sports,”  No.  1,  the  types 
made  us  call  “Twelfth  Day,”  Thoughtful  Day;  but 
the  readers  understood  the  matter,  consequently  w<5-e 
not  pnzzled.  Glad  you  are  pleased  with  the  series; 
they  will  run  through  the  entire  year.—  Maude: 
According  to  the  Natural  Histories,  we  believe  the 
word  signifies  a  “fish  ”  No.  19  appears  to  have  been 
correct,  although  the  word  “to,”  preceding  “wash" 
would  have  improved  it.  We  believe  many  will  find 
No.  36  a  tough  puzzle,  notwithstanding  it  looks  so 
easy  .—Sally:  Glad  to  know  your  department  is  so 
successful,  and  that  you  have  been  able  to  secure 
such  excellent  contributors.  How  does  your  novel 
plan  of  awarding  prizes  succeed  ?— Adelaide:  There 
is  only  one  more  puzzle  of  yours  in  the  store-house, 
and  that  will  be  given  next  month.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  new  supply  soon.  Why  not 
strive  for  some  of  the  prizes. offered  ?—  Undine:  Some 
Numericals  relating  to  horticultural  and  fioricultural 
matters,  from  your  pen  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  gracing  the  Garnerings.  You  are  very  faithful  in 
reporting  every  month.  —  Will  A  Mette:  We  often 
see  your  nom-de-plume  to  many  a  good  puzzle,  and 
it  would  be  a  gi’eat  pleasure  to  notice  it  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  both  as  poser  and  solver .—Byrnehc:  It  is 
a  long  time  since  we  have  had  the  gratification  of 
receiving  any  of  your  most  excellent  puzzles,  and  we 
long  to  have  that  pleasure  again  vouchsafed  us.  We 
always  appreciated  your  work  and  have  used  all  you 
sent.  You  may  be  assured  that  future  contributions 
will  receive  the  same  attention. — B.  M.  H.:  Your 
favors  are  much  missed;  we  regret  you  have  been  so 
long  silent,  but  hope  that  silence  will  not  long  con¬ 
tinue.—  Angelin  a  S.:  We  are  still  on  the  lookout  for 
more  of  your  fine  Charades.  The}’  are  great  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  Garnerings  —Lamps:  When  the  season 
does  not  press  too  much,  we  shall  think  you  will  do 
some  garnering  for  us.  Every  one  appreciated  the 
“story”  you  once  favored  us  with. 

F.  S.  F. 


Literary  Mention. 


Farm,  Field  and  Stockman,  published  at  Chicago, 
seems  to  be  full  of  excellent  reading  for  the  farmer 
and  stock-raiser.  It  is  a  very  finely  printed  journal, 
and  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the  United  States.  Pub¬ 
lished  twice  a  month  at  $1.  per  year. 

The  Farm  Implement  News  is  a  new  journal  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  the  description  of  farm  machinery 
as  made  and  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would 
seem  at  first  to  have  a  limited  field,  but  when  we  see 
how  it  has  to  deal  with  everything  connected  with 
farming  implements  and  machinery,  from  the  ores 
in  the  mines  to  the  timber  growing  on  the  hillsides 
and  in  the  swamps,  that  enter  into  their  construction, 
we  see  that  an  infinite  source  of  material  is  before 
the  editor,  and  from  the  experience  he  has  had  as  a 
manufacturer  and  dealer  we  have  no  doubt  he  will 
be  successful  in  his  new  departure.  Published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  May  number  of  Demorest’s  Magazine  is  very 
attractive,  and  compares  favorably  with  those  that 
have  preceded  it.  The  opening  article,  which  is 


illustrated,  “A  Half  Month  in  Nassau,”  will  be  read 
with  interest.  Professor  Barnard’s  serial,  “A  Strange 
Girl,”  is  continued,  and  Jennie  June  contributes  an 
interesting  paper,  “College  Government.”  There  are 
several  good  stories  and  poems,  articles  on  art, 
household  decoration,  and  fashion.  “The  World’s 
Progress,”  is  continued,  and  the  other  departments 
are  well  filled.  The  frontispiece  is  a  very  fine  picture 
of  General  Grant  one  of  the  most  perfect  likenesses 
ever  taken  of  this  distinguished  soldier  and  Ex-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States 

The  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry 
of  Hudson,  Ohio,  who  for  some  years  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  authority  on  the  subject,  has  written  a 
book  with  the  above  title,  in  which  he  has  achieved 
such  signal  success  as  a  grower  of  large  crops  of 
potatoes.  For  many  years  he  has  made  special 
efforts  to  secure  the  largest  results,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  and  money  in  experimenting  in  planting, 
cultivating  and  manuring.  The  results  of  all  these 
are  embodied  in  this  book,  and  all  those  who  desire 
to  grow  pototoes  more  easily  or  more  abund  antly 
than  they  ever  grew  them  before,  should  provide 
themselves  with  a  copy  and  study  the  methods  pur¬ 
sued  by  one  who  has  been  so  successful,  and  who 
tells  all  about  it  for  so  small  a  consideration.  Price 
40  cents,  postpaid. 

Money  in  Potatoes.  By  Joseph.  In  this  little 
volume  we  have  much  matter  in  small  compass.  In 
fact  it  is  as  the  author  says,  “a  complete  instructor 
for  the  potato  grower.”  The  book  contains  some 
seventeen  chapters  divided  into  about  forty  lessons. 
These  lessons  are  not  written  for  the  novice  only, 
but  they  can  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  older 
boys  as  well.  The  writer  being  one  of  the  most 
successful  potato  growers  in  the  country  tells  just 
how  he  manages  to  secure  the  results  he  certainly 
has  achieved.  Be  gives  valuable  hints  on  the  mi¬ 
nor  topics  and  excellent  instruction  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  details  necessary  to  produce  a  large  and  remu¬ 
nerative  crop.  The  selection  of  the  soil,  kind  and 
quality  of  manure,  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
selection  of  the  seed  and  methods  of  cutting,  time 
and  manner  of  planting,  cultivation,  extermination 
of  injurious  insects,  harvesting  and  storing  are  a  few 
of  the  topics  treated  upon,  every  phase  being  care¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously  treated.  The  author 
relates  in  an  appendix  his  experience  with  the 
principal  newer  sorts  of  potatoes  now  being  dissem¬ 
inated  by  the  various  seedsmen  and  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book  to  any  one  who  intends  to  plant 
any  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes,  either  for 
market  or  home  use,  as  it  is  written  by  one  who  is 
unbiassed,  and  therefore  more  reliable  than  the 
opinions  of  dealers  as  found  in  their  catalogues 
where  they  have  large  quantities  of  certain  kinds 
that  they  desire  to  put  upon  the  market  at  the  best 
possible  price  and  of  whose  merits  they  know 
comparatively  little. 

We  send  this  book  postpaid  for  fifty  cents.  See 
advertisement  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine. 

How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,  by  Chas. 
A.  Green,  editor  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower.  This  little 
volume  is  one  of  the  “boiled  down”  series,  and  in  it 


over  one  hundred  topics  are  discussed  by  those  who 
are  fitted  by  experience  to  advise.  The  writer  is 
a  fruit  grower  of  many  years  experi  nee  having  a 
fruit  farm  of  13 1  acres  which  is  his  home,  and  upon 
which  he  has  continually  conducted  experiments 
that  would  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  book  gives  the  results  of  thei-e  experi¬ 
ments,  telling  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  to  become 
a  successful  fruit  grower.  It  contains  64  pages,  over 
50 illustrations  and  two  beautiful  colored  plates.  To 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  of 
any  kind,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  grapes,  quinces,  plums  or  cherries,  this 
book  will  be  of  value,  no  matter  how  many  other 
works  they  may  have  upon  the  same  subject,  for  it 
gives  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  found 
in  no  other  publication.  Price  5c  cents,  postpaid. 


Dutch  Market  Gardens. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Amsterdam, 
writes  a  correspon  dent  of  The  Garden ,  there 
are  over  150  market  gat  dens,  in  the  greater 
portion  of  which  such  kinds  of  vegetables 
as  it  is  usual  to  forward  under  glass  aie 
grown,  while  some  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  Haiicot  beans,  cabbages,  and  other 
things  commonly  cultivat*  d  as  field  crops. 
The  Dutch  market  gardtners  are  a  labori¬ 
ous,  painstaking  class,  but  seldom  journey¬ 
ing  far  from  home,  are  wedded  to  old  ways 
some  ot  their  appliances  being  of  a  very 
primitiv  e  description.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  sashes  of  their  frames  are  glazed  with 
small  squares  bedded  in  lead  just  like  the 
old-fashioned  casement  windows,  a  fact 
which  seems  most  strange,  seeing  that 
style  of  glazing  garden  frames  has  many 
years  been  quite  obsolete  in  European  gar¬ 
dens  generally.  The  frames  themselves  are 
of  a  rough  description,  being  formed  of 
thick  boards,  being  generally  some  eighty 
feet  long  and  divided  into  compartments 
at  need.  Where  ground  is  so  valuable, 
space  is  naturally  economized  as  much  as 
possible,  there  being  but  about  one  and  a 
half  feet  between  each  row  of  frames.  Each 
market  garden  is  surrounded  by  hedges  and 
divided  into  two  or  several  portions  by 
screens  or  transverse  hedges.  In  a  level 
country  like  Holland,  where  there  are  but 
few  natural  breaks  to  the  fury  of  the  winds, 
some  such  kind  of  artificial  protection  is 
almost  indispensable  and  especially  where  a 
large  number  of  glass  frames  are  emph  yed. 
One  or  more  of  these  compartments  are  oc¬ 


cupied  by  the  dwelling-house,  sheds,  and 
cellars,  for  vegetables  and  frames;  the 
rdhiainder  are  devoted  to  the  various  kinds 
of  crops  which  may  be  made  a  specialty  of. 

Some  growers  use  as  many  as  two  thous¬ 
and  lights,  from  which  thiee  or  four  crops 
are  taken  annually.  Thus  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  jtar  they  are  filled  with 
carrots,  parsley,  sorrel,  leeks,  either  seed¬ 
ling  or  autumn-sown  plants,  lettuces  for 
cutting  in  a  young  state,  turnips  for  the 
sake  of  the  stalks,  celery  and  lettuces  sown 
thickly,  to  be  used  as  thinned  out  and  for 
heai ting.  No  heat  is  applied  to  such  things 
at  that  time  of  year,  the  frames  being  mere¬ 
ly  a  brotection  against  the  rigorous  winter 
climate,  which,  as  in  Germany,  does  not 
allow  of  the  employment  of  fresh  green 
vegetables  from  the  open  ground  at  that 
time  of  year.  Cabbages,  turnips,  celery,  and 
such  like,  must  all  get  some  protection,  or 
they  are  liable  to  perish  wholesale.  This 
accounts  for  the  dispaiity  m  numbers 
between  those  who  grow  in  the  open  air  ex¬ 
clusively,  for  while  there  are  nearly  150 
market  growers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Amsterdam,  very  few  of  whom  have  not 
less  than  a  thousand  frames  in  use.  there 
are  not  twenty  who  practice  field  culture 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  such  a  quick  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  by  frames  is  practicable;  they 
are  indeed,  never  empty,  being  employed 
in  w  nter  for  the  storage,  as  it  were,  of  such 
things  as  cannot  bear  a  Dutch  winter,  in 
spring  for  hastening  salads  and  other 
things,  and  in  summer  for  cucumbers 
principally.  The  growth  of  this  esculent, 
indeed,  forms  an  important  industry  in 
Dutch  market  gardens.  The  summer  cli¬ 
mate  is  propitious,  being  just  about  as  much 
warmer  as  it  is  colder  than  ours  in  winter, 
so  that  with  generous  culture  heavy  crops 
are  obtained  with  regularity.  Many  of 
your  readers  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
‘■Dutchmen,”  as  the  Convent  Garden 
salesmen  call  them.  These  are  cucumbers 
of  medium  size,  rather  rough  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  of  fairly  good  quality,  and  which 
may  be  bought  during  the  summer  season 
at  wholesale  from  nine-pence  to  one  shil¬ 
ling  tliree-pence  per  dozen.  They  are  very 
superior  to  the  ridge,  but  inferior  to  the 
English  frame  fruit;  ihey  seem,  indeed, 
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be  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two. 
and  are  a  selection  from  the  former  of  a 
cross  between  some  frame  kind  and  the 
ridge.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  01  this 
cucumber,  it  admirably  suits  the  Dutch 
market-growers,  being  hardy,  vigorous  and 
free  bearing.  Were  it  not  for  these  ‘•Dutch¬ 
men."’  home  grown  cucumbers  would  real¬ 
ize  higher  prices,  but  they  come  into  this 
country  in  such  quantity  as  to  considerably 
lower  the  value  of  home-grown  fruit.  The 
winter  crops  above  alluded  to  are  followed 
by  carrots,  salads,  radishes,  leeks,  celery, 
etc.,  which  are  brought  along  on  hotbeds. 
Cauliflowers  are  also  transplanted,  one 
plant  being  put  under  each  square  of  glass. 
Some  of  the  lettuces  are  cut  young;  the 
celery  is  pricked  out  when  large  enough. 
Other  lettuces  are  placed  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  of  full  development,  a  consider¬ 
able  ]  ortion  of  the  frames  being  devoted  to 
this  esculent.  In  the  meantime,  other 
frames  are  being  prepared  for  the  cucum- 
bets.  the  seeds  being  sown  in  the  middle  of 
each  light  where  they  are  to  grove — an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan,  as  I  myself  have  had  abun¬ 
dant  proof.  Others  are  used  in  the  same 
way  as  soon  as  they  are  free,  so  that  by'  the 
beginning  of  summer  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  frames  are  full  of  cucumbers. 

As  each  market-grower  has  on  an  average 
1,500  frames,  and  there  are  some  150  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amsterdam,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  that  district  alone, 
about  150,000  frames  are  devoted  to  cucum¬ 
bers.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our  markets 
are  filled  with  Dutch  cucumbers  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Melons  are  also  grown, 
but  n<>t  to  the  same  extent,  as  they  are  not 
so  remunerative.  When  the  cucumbers  are 
sown,  the  remaining  space  is  filled  with 
spinach,  radishes,  carrots,  purslane,  chicory, 
etc.,  which  is  taken  off  in  time  to  allow 
the  development  of  the  cucumbers.  Trans¬ 
port  is  effected  by  means  of  boats,  which 
are  loaded  up  in  the  washing-sheds  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  canals,  and  which  are 
towed  to  market  by  the  workmen.  Between 
two  and  three  thousand  boats  annually  dis¬ 
charge  their  cargoes  at  the  quays.  As  is  the 
case  in  the  Paris  market  gardens,  the  great 
portion  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  family 
of  the  occupier,  the  wife  and  children  wash¬ 


ing  and  preparing  the  vegetables  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  in  the  busy  season  the  largest  gar¬ 
dens  occupy'  some  half  dozen  laborers. 
Large  as  the  amount  of  vegetable  produce 
grown  by  the  market  growers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Ams  erdam  is,  the  supply  does 
not  suffice,  over  two  thousand  boatloads 
annually  arriving  from  other  districts. 
These  contain  cauliflower,  carrots,  onions, 
turnips,  haricots  potatoes,  and  fruits,  not 
including  nearly  one  hundred  boat-loads  of 
strawberries. 


New  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c.,  13pacl;s$l.  Warranted  best 
sold.  Sample  Book,  4c.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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50  Lovelv  Chromes  with  name  &  A<rt  s  new  f  ample  Book  10c.  5  pks.. 
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THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  tor  circular.  EASTERN  MAN- 
UFACT’b  CO.  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil’a. 
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varieties  of  Potatoes. 
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50  Big  Bob’s  and  50  James  Vick’s,  or  100 
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1-3*  T.  DURBIN,  Wee<l*port,  N.  Y. 
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THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 


The  Greatest  Bearer,  Most  Hardy  and 
Longest  Lived,  of  all  tlie  Black  Caps. 

Send  for  Illustrated.  Catalogue  and  Small 
Fruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO. 

Newark.  Wavn^  Countv,  N.  Y. 


Insecticides. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


The  most  troublesome  enemies  of  the 
gardener  or  orchardist,  are  insects.  Frost 
troubles  him  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
if  he  plants  in  season:  floods  he  can  guard 
against  by  draining,  and  droughts  he  can 
mitigate  by  mulching.  But  the  insects 
that  attack  his  crops  are  numerous  and 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  eradicate  some  from  the  soil  and  prevent 
their  appearance;  and  to  destroy  them 
when  they  do  appear,  without  injuring  the 
plants  upon  which  they  feast,  is  generally 
difficult  and  hazardous,  and  frequently  im¬ 
possible. 

Perhaps  no  member  of  the  insect  king¬ 
dom  has  given  the  gardener  more  trouble 
than  the  one  which  is  responsible  for  the 
cabbage  worm.  I  know  of  some  gardeners 
and  many  farmers  who  have  allowed  this 
worm  to  destroy  their  cabbages  for  two 
and  three  years  without  any  effort  to  get 
rid  of  the  worm.  Prof.  Cook  strongly  rec¬ 
ommends  the  kerosene  emulsion  for  this 
pest;  but,  while  it  is  a  comparatively  effect¬ 
ive  remedy,  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
emulsion  detracts  much  from  its  general 
availibility  and  value.  Py rethrum,  or  Per¬ 
sian  insect  powder,  is  a  splendid  remedy. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  it  from  the  very  first,  and  has  done 
much  to  gain  for  it  a  more  extended  use. 
Prof.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  says  it  has  proven  more  effective 
than  anything  else  tried  at  the  Station 
for  cabbage  worms.  Pyrethrum  is  very 
cheap  and  *  asily  applied.  It  also  kills  the 
currant  worm  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  worm.  But  for  the  currant  worm, 
the  best  remedy  is  probably  white  hellebore. 
It  is  almost  unanimously  declared  effective 
by  those  who  have  used  it  for  this  (the  cur¬ 
rant)  worm.  It  mud  not  be  forgotten  that 
Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  are  poisons, 
and  therefore  should  nev.er  be  applied  to 
currants,  gooseberry  bushes  or  cabbages. 
There  is  no  danger  in  applying  these  to  po¬ 
tatoes  because  the  tops  are  not  eaten,  and 
the  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple  does  not 
reach  the  tubers. 

The  wire-worm  often  causes  devastation 


in  the  garden,  and  especially  in  the  potato 
patch.  It  does  not  injure  peas  and  beans, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  will  not 
eat  the  roots  of  the  legumes,  and  that  the 
worms  may  be  kept  starved  out  of  ground 
by  frequently  introducing  some  leguminous 
crop  into  the  rotation.  These  worms  are 
most  apt  to  abound  in  sod  ground,  and  it 
would  always  be  the  safer  plan  to  make 
the  first  crop,  at  least,  upon  sod  ground  of 
some  legume,  following  with  potatoes  or 
sweet  corn  when  desired.  The  small,  brown 
beetle,  which  can  snap  and  spring  up  and 
light  on  its  feet  when  turned  on  its  back,  is 
the  beetle  which  lays  the  egg  that  makes 
the  wire- worm.  As  the  wire-worm  lives  a 
foraging  life  of  five  years  under  ground,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  is  a  destructive  larvae  of 
an  insect  hard  to  kill.  The  most  effective 
general  remedies — those  practicable  upon 
large  areas,  occupied  by  farm  crops — are 
fall  and  early  spring  plowing,  with  frequent 
stirrings  of  the  ground,  exposing  worms  to 
birds.  But  for  the  garden,  the  best  remedy 
is  the  English,  or  potato,  one.  The  English 
stick  a  potato  in  the  ground,  to  which  the 
wire-worms  gather,  and  then  the  gardener 
lifts  the  potato  with  the  worms,  and  after 
in  this  way  ridding  the  ground  of  them  he 
ventures  to  plant  his  crop.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy  has  tried  the  potato  rrmedy  and  rec¬ 
ommends  it.  In  his  experiments  he  buried 
potatoes  a  few  feet  apart  and  a  few  inches 
deep,  in  infested  melon  and  cucumber 
patches.  The  worms  left  the  crop  it  was 
desired  to  protect  and  fed  upon  the  pota¬ 
toes.  The  potatoes  used  as  baits  were 
found  when  examined  to  contain  from 
eight  to  ten  worms  each. 

The  latest  published  remedy  for  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm  is,  ice-cold  water,  or  water  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  ice-water,  sprink¬ 
led  over  the  worms.  It  is  stated  that  the 
cold  water  causes  the  worms  to  curl  up, 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  die,  while  the  plants 
appear  to  be  all  the  better  for  the  cold  bath 
they  have  received.  This  remedy  is  simple 
enough,  but  it  presupposes  the  possession 
of  an  ice-house — something  many  gardeners 
have  not. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society,  these  remedies  were 
given  for  the  ravages  of  the  canker-worm 


in  orchards:  Tie  a  band  of  wool  or  cotton 
batting  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
worm  becomes  tangled  in  the  meshes,  and 
is  prevented  from  defoliating  the  trees. 
Also,  placing  boxes  or  gourd  shells  in  the 
trees  encourages  the  presence  of  wrens  and 
blue  birds,  which  prey  upon  the  canker- 
worms. 

Mr.  J.  Eaton,  a  well  known  orchardist, 
thinks  that  he  keeps  the  curculio  away 
from  his  plums  by  smoking  the  trees  after 
the  fruit  sets,  and  continuing  for  two 
months  every  week,  with  sulphur.  Some¬ 
times  he  puts  a  little  coal-tar  in  the  pan 
with  the  sulphur. 

For  the  onion  fly,  soot  and  kerosene  oil, 
mixed  with  one  hundred  times  its  bulk  of 
water  and  applied  with  a  sprinkler,  are 
remedies  favorably  re  commended,  but  only 
partially  effective.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
remedy  is  to  dig  and  burn  the  infested  on¬ 
ions,  of  course  beginning  this  as  soon  as 
the  pest  appears.  I  believe  this  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Prof.  Lazenby. 

Ground  tobacco  stems  are  a  good  insecti¬ 
cide  for  the  striped  beetle.  The  stems  can 
be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price  at  any 
tobacco  f  ictory,  and  in  addition  to  destroy¬ 
ing  the  beetles,  they  are  valuable  as  fertili¬ 
zers  for  the  land. 


♦Johnson  Grass. 

BY  HERBERT  POST. 


The  accompanying 
cut  is  an  exact  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Johnson 
Grass,  showing  its 
great  amount  of  for¬ 
age,  part  of  the  roots 
and  head  with  seed. 

No  grass  known  is 
as  valuable  for  ensi¬ 
lage,  being  better 
than  corn,  more  suc- 
culent,  containing 
much  more  sac 
charine  matter,  so 

that  all  kinds  of  stock  JOHNSON  GRASS, 
are  exceedingly  ( Sorghum  IIalaj>ense.) 

fond  of  it.  No  grass  has  such  valuable  prop¬ 
erties.  It  stands  the  drought  better  than  any 
other  grass,  because  its  roots  penetrate  to 


such  depth  for  moisture;  stands  overflows 
better  than  any  other,  making  it  especially 
valuable  for  low,  moist  lands  on  river  and 
creek  bottoms.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  North 
and  West  and  proved  as  valuable  for  the 
colder  climates  as  for  the  more  Southern; 
its  yield  being  as  large  North  as  at  the 
South,  but  perhaps  not  cut  as  often. 


Cabbage  Plant  Carrier. 

BY  A.  G.  T1LLINGHAST. 


I  must  tell  your  readers  of  a  simple  little 
invention  I  have  used  for  two  years  past, 
that  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  setting  out 
cabnage  plants.  , 

Having  to  set  40,000  plants  alone,  I  found  it 
inconvenient  to  carry  along  a  box  of  plants 
while  setting  them.  I  contrived  a  “carrier’’ 
made  of  a  piece  of  canvass  sewed  on  a  bent 
wire  i  *  the  shape  ot  a  pocket  open  at  one 
side  and  top,  and  strapped  to  my  left  leg, 
between  the  foot  and  knee,  around  my 
boot  top.  Tli is  “carrier”  holds  from  100  to 
300  plants  according  to  size  of  plants.  I 
set  a  box  of  plants  at  each  end  of  the  row, 
filling  the  “carrier”  at  the  staiting  point, 
tike  out  a  plant  with  the  left  hand,  make 
a  hole  with  a  dibble  in  my  right  hand  and 
set  the  plant  with  the  left  hand,  immediate¬ 
ly  taking  another  plant  from  the  “carrier,” 
ready  for  the  i  ext  hole.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  row  I  refill  the  “carrier”  and  start 
back  in  the  next  row.  Thus  1  always  have 
a  plant  in  my  hand  ready  to  &et  as  fast  as  I 
can  make  holes  with  the  dibble.  This  little 
“carrier”  is  worth  more  than  a  boy  to  me 
in  setting  out  cabbage  plants,  as  the  roots 
do  not  get  dried  in  wind  or  sun  as  is  the 
case  when  dropped  on  the  ground  for  set¬ 
ting.  It  is  as  easy  to  take  a  plant  from  the 
“carrier”  as  it  is  to  pick  one  up  from  the 
ground,  and  with  it  I  set  plants  right  along 
regardless  of  the  weather. 


Padilla ,  Wash.  Territory ,  1885. 


'PUGET  SOUND  CABBAGE  SEED.’ 


Crop  1885  and  1886.  Grown  on  Contract. 

Correspoft  dence  So  licited. 

A.  G.  TILLING  HAST, 

La  Conner,  Skagit  Co.,  Wash.  Ter. 


Cabbage. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPARD. 


This  crop  to  produce  the  most  profitable 
results  requires  a  rich  soil.  While  of  course 
it  is  desirable  to  use  well-rotted  manure  in 
preference  to  other  kinds;  yet  this  plant  is 
a  coarse  freeder,  and  good  results  can 
often  be  secured  by  using  fresh  rnanuie. 
In  t‘ac.t,  there  are  few  plants,  especially  in 
the  garden,  where  fresh  manure  from  the 
stable  or  barnyard  can  be  used  to  a  better 
advantage  than  with  cabbage. 

Liquid  manure,  or  poultry  manure  can 
also  be  used  to  a  good  advantage  with  the 
cabbage  crop,  and  while  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  having  the  soil  too  rich,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  have  the  land  too  poor  to 
secure  the  most  profitable  results. 

Good  seed  is  a  very  essential  item  with 
a  good  cabbage  crop.  Not  only  must  the 
seed  contain  sufficient  vitality  to  germinate 
well,  and  send  out  a  strong,  healthy  plant, 
but  it  must  be  from  good  stock.  Selecting 
cabbage  stock  indiscriminately  will  serious¬ 
ly  affect  the  crop,  and  it  will  always  pay 
to  take  considerable  pains  to  secure  seed 
of  the  very  best  quality. 

Next  to  selecting  good  seed  is  to  secure 
a  rich  soil.  Apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  then  work  it  well  into  the  soil. 
Manure  applied  without  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porating  in  the  soil  will  prove  of  little  real 
value.  Of  course  where  extra  early  cab¬ 
bages  are  desired,  either  sowing  in  the  fall 
and  wintering  over,  or  sowing  in  a  hot-bed 
early  in  the  spring,  and  then  transplanting 
must  be  resorted  to.  For  later  or  main 
crop,  the  plants  can  be  raised  in  a  seed  bed, 
or  the  seed  planted  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand. 

As  with  all  other  plants,  I  prefer  to  sow 
in  drills,  having  them  nine  inches  apart. 
Have  the  seed  bed  in  as  tine  a  tilth  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mark  off  the  drill  rows  as  shallow 
as  possible.  I  prefer  to  use  a  seed  drill,  as 
the  seed  can  be  sown  much  more  evenly. 
Cover  lightly  and  press  the  sod  down  upon 
the  seed.  Be  careful  not  to  sow  too  thick, 
if  you  want  short  stocky  plants.  They  are 
much  better  than  tall  spindling  plants. 

Keep  clear  of  weeds.  Prepare  the  ground 
where  the  plants  are  to  giow  as  thoroughly 


as  possible.  It  will  pay  to  spend  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  thoroughly  preparing  the 
soil  before  setting  out  the  plants.  For  late 
cabbage,  the  rows  should  be  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  set  at  least  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row. 

In  transplanting,  I  prefer  to  dip  the  roots 
in  mud.  Take  loamy  soil  and  add  water 
until  the  soil  is  about  the  consistency  of 
cream;  dip  the  roots  of  the  plants  into 
this,  getting  as  much  as  possible  to  adhere 
to  the  roots.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  very  little  if  any  of  the  mud  gets  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Make  a  hole  with  a 
sharpened  stick,  drop  the  root  of  the  plant 
into  this  down  until  the  first  leaves  are  just 
above  the  ground,  press  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  roots.  If  this  plan  is  faithfully 
followed,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
will  grow.  Give  the  plants  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Hill  up  slightly  at  each  working; 
generally  two  or  three  workings  with  the 
cultivator,  and  one  good  hoeing  is  all  that 
will  be  necessary.  But  it  "will  pay  to  do 
more  than  this  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  You  cannot  expect  a 
profitable  crop  unless  you  are  willing  to 
keep  it  clean  and  to  cultivate  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  soil  mellow. 


1^  YOU  wish  to  receive  hundreds  of  samples, 
I  circulars  and  papers  free,  send  lOc.  to  have 
your  name  put  in  Agents’  Directory.  J.  J.  CREEM, 
5*  Corning,  N.  Y. 


AP  H 1 7  ^  Send  six  cents  for  posta  e,  and  receive 
S  la  8  JL  £  free  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  will 
help  you  to  more  money  light  away  than  anything 
else  in  this  world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from 
first  hour.  The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before 
the  workers,  absolutely  sure.  At  once  address 
4-9  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


Facial  Development. 

I  will  mail  to  you  a  code  of  rules 
for  developing  the  muscles  of 
the  cheeks  and  neck,  making 
them  look  plump  and  rosy;  also 
rules  for  using  dumbbells  to  de¬ 
velop  every  muscle  of  arm  and 
body,  all  for  50  cents.  To  avoid 
mistake,  mention  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  and  address 
Prof.  D.L.  DOWD,  Home  School  for  Physical  cul¬ 
ture,  19  East  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York  City. 
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My  Experience  With  Cabbage. 

BY  THOS.  D.  BAIRD. 


Last  spring  I  bought  of  Mr.  Tillinghast 
liis  Puget  Sound  cabbage  seed,  Early  Jersey 
and  Premium  Flat  Dutch.  The  seed  ger¬ 
minated  splendidly.  The  Early  Jerseys 
were  sown  quite  early  and  I  had  nice  plants 
by  the  middle  of  April.  April  the  18th, 
xny  ground  was  broken  deep  and  worked 
mellow.  A  liberal  quantity  of  Homestead 
fertilizer,  some  600  pounds  per  acre,  was 
sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  and  the 
ground  planked  and  rows  marked  off  three 
feet  apart.  Fertilizer  was  dropped  some 
three  spoonfuls  to  each  hill  and  a  nice  hill 
made  around  on  this  and  the  plants  set. 
They  were  cultivated  deep  and  often.  Two 
or  three  times  during  growth  they  were 
given  about  a  gill  of  strong  brine  to  each 
hill.  A  wet  spell  caused  them  to  get  quite 
grassy  at  one  time  which  interfered  with 
their  growth  so  that  I  did  not  get  them  on 
the  market  until  the  27th  of  June.  The 
market  being  quite  dull  I  did  not  get  them 
all  sold  off  until  the  25th  of  September. 
And  what  is  remarkable  about  it  is  that 
the  heads  remained  good,  showed  no  sign 
of  bursting,  nearly  every  plant  made  a  nice 
head,  they  were  nearly  as  solid  as  wood. 
Their  enduring  the  summer’s  sun  gave  me 
a  chance  to  dispose  of  them  although  the 
market  was  dull. 

In  June  I  broke  up  an  old  strawberry 
bed.  The  ground  was  broken  deep  and 
harrowed  over  until  mellow,  plank  dragged 
over  it  to  make  it  level  and  then  marked 
off  three  feet  between  the  rows;  hills  were 
made  by  mixing  about  three  tablespoon fuls 
of  fertilizer  in  the  hill.  Half  the  ground 
was  set  with  nice  plants  of  the  Premium 
Dutch  variety,  on  the  other  half,  seed  was 
sown  in  the  hill,  of  the  same  variety.  This 
was  done  to  see  what  difference  there 
would  be  in  the  cabbage  as  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  soil.  Those  that  were 
set  died  badly  as  it  was  late  in  summer,  as 
is  usual  for  plants  to  do  set  this  time  in 
the  year.  The  soil  of  the  hills  that  were 
sown  with  seed  was  firmed  by  stepping 
on  the  hill.  The  plants  came  up  well. 
The  whole  patch  was  well  worked,  both 
parcels  received  the  same  work,  the  seed 


ground  received  its  work  some  later  but  no 
more.  The  plants  that  were  set  made  fine 
cabbage,  but  the  plants  were  badly  missing; 
while  the  ground  on  which  seed  was  sown 
had  no  missing  hill  and  much  the  finest 
heads.  I  am  persuaded  that  to  sow  the 
seed  in  the  hill  where  they  are  to  grow  is 

the  best  way  to  raise  late  cabbage.  I 
know  some  think  to  make  good  heads  the 
plant  must  be  transplanted,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  In  sowing  seed  in  the 
hill  you  can  thin  out  the  plants  letting  the 
best  plants  remain;  in  this  way  you  will 
have  no  missing  hills,  and  secure  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the. most  vigorous  plants. 


I  A  ill  ICC  Send  three  on  -cent  stamps  for  our  new 
L  AUlEu  Book  of  100  Crazy  Patchwork  Designs 
and  Stitches  THE  CALL.  Dorchester,  Mass.  * 

Hidden  name  &chromo  cards.  Sample  b’k 
ao  Emb.pictures  & thi s  gold  ring.W arr' ted  3 
''^•lyrs.nU  25e.  11  pks, cards  Sample  b’k.auto.al- 
1  bum  &  ring  |1. O.  A.Brainard.Higganum.C* 


S 


a  j  ***.  ■  1  f  ^kVTr\t\ng  thoroughly  taught 

KB  V  *  V%  I  ra  by  mail  or  personally, 

it 1 1 atin n<%  nrocured  all  pupils  when  competent 
Ind  for  ckculaP  w.C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


ri  n  WANTED  ■  Agents  a  sal* 

r  I  r  ary  of  $85  per  month  and  expenses  to 
b  Lb  I  sell  our  goods  to  dealers,  or  $40  a  month 
to  distribute  circulars  in  your  vicinity.  All  expenses 
advanced.  Salary  promptly  paid.  Samples  Iree. 
No  stamps  required.  No  humbug.  We  mean  what 
we  say.  Address  MONARCH  NOVELTY 
COMPANY,  Arcade  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  |  \f  1"  O  and  COWS  prevented  suck¬ 
le  Lh  w  Iras  ing  etch  other,  also  SELF 
SUCKING,  by  RICE’S  Patent  WEANEB. 
Used  by  all  Stock  Raisers.  Prices  by  mail,  postpaid. 
For  Calves  till  1  year  old,  55  cts;  till  2  years  old,  8U  cts: 
older,  $1.12.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

5  II.  C.  RICE,  Farmington,  Conn. 


HowTo  Build 

Just  published.  A  large  book,  giving 
plans,  views,  descriptions  and  reli¬ 
able  costa  of  40  modern  houses,  $400 
up  to  $6,500,  lor  all  climates.  So 
complete  a  book  of  this  k  ind  usually 
costs  $5.  O (JR  PRICK  ONLY 50ctS. , 
sent  post-paid.  Address, 

BUtLDINU  ASSOCIATION,  , 
24BeekmanSt.,(Box  2702,)  N.  Y.| 


MODERN 

LOW-COST 

HOUSES. 


IN  FARM  STOCK 
AND  MACHINERY 


$5,000 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS! 

For  particulars  send  2c.  stamp  to 
pOITTH  -ATnTXD  ~WEST, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FoRseeDsmen.FLORisTS*;nURseRYM€n 

10.000  SEND  F^RC^TALOGUES  *  jPH/LA 


SOUL-HUSBANDRY. 

BY  E.  R.  CHAMPLIN. 


Our  life  is  all  pursuit. 

Think  not  to  eat  the  fruit 
Of  thine  own  planting;  still 
To  dig,  and  set  the  root, 

While  light  lasts,  is  God’s  will. 

To  sow  our  seed,  and  care 
That  with  it  falls  no  tare,— 
That  it  is  nurtured  well, — 

Is  ours;  not  ours  to  share 

The  fruitage  we  foretell. 

% 

’Tis  ours  indeed,  to  taste 
But  rarely,  and  with  haste, 

The  fruit  that  others  grew; 

But  still  the  way  they  traced 
To  steadfastly  pursue. 

But  when  at  last  the  grain 
We  sowed  is  gathered  in, 

Thro’  labors  hard  and  long, 

And  spite  of  seeds  of  sin, 

We’ll  feast,  with  rest  and  song  ! 


A  Garden  Without  Weeds. 


If  one  would  have  a  good  garden  it  should 
be  free  from  foul  seeds.  I  think  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  gardens  among  farmers  are 
allowed  to  mature  a  crop  of  weeds  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  season,  and  usually  this  is 
the  result  of  carelessness.  After  June,  or 
when  such  early  crops  as  Peas,  Lettuce  and 
Radishes  have  matured,  no  further  use  is 
made  of  the  land,  and  as  it  has  usually 
been  manured  in  the  spring,  it  grows  a 
lusty  crop  of  weeds,  and  fills  the  soil  so  full 
of  seeds  as  to  quadruple  the  work  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  such  plants  as  come  up  delicately, 
and  which  must  be  kept  clean  by  hand. 
The  evil  of  ripening  a  crop  of  weed  seed  is 
not  short  lived,  for  the  seeds  will  remain  in 
the  soil  for  many  years  and  germinate 
when  the  spring  opens.  I  have  a  one-fourth 
acre  garden  that  I  have  not  allowed  a 
weed  to  go  to  seed  on  for  twenty  years,  but 
it  took  five  years  of  clean  culture  before  I 
could  see  much  improvement  in  it,  and  it 
was  ten  years  before  the  old  seed  in  the  soil 
ceased  to  give  trouble.  As  an  aid  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  garden  free  from  weeds,  plant 


everything  in  rows  running  the  length  of 
it,  and  put  together  those  varieties  which 
will  ripen  about  the  same  time.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  of  the  narrow  lands  or  beds  I  speak 
of  can  be  planted  in  early  Peas,  Lettuce, 
Spinach  and  Radishes,  and  these  will  all  be 
past  use  in  June,  when  the  ground  can  be 
worked  by  horse  power  till  mellow.  Then 
follow  with  some  later  crops,  as  Cucumbers 
or  Sweet  Corn.  Another  bed  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Potatoes,  and  the  middle  of  June, 
Hubbard,  or  some  other  variety  ot  good 
winter  Squashes  planted,  and  a  full  crop 
grown.  In  my  latitude,  forty  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Hubbard  Squash  matures 
if  planted  tin  last  week  in  June.  If  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  wanted,  plant  Sweet  Corn  to 
grow  fodder  for  the  cows,  even  as  late  as 
the  last  of  August,  for  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  keep  the  land  clean  and  you  will 
get  some  benefit  from  the  crop. 

One  more  point.  Make  all  rows  straight, 
not  only  because  the  garden  looks  better 
for  it,  but  much  hand  weeding  is  saved  by 
it,  especially  when  Can ots,  Parsnips,  On¬ 
ions,  &c  ,  are  raised.—  Waldo  F.  Brown ,  in 
Vick's  Magazine. 


1 5  *2.757 fine  pljmoutb  Rock 

_ _  A.  J.  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 


11,00, 


13  EGGS  licht  brahma. 

IV  HMMW  FINEST  STRAIN.  *..•»» 

F.  M.  Howe,  Factoryville,  Wyo.  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

F  ^  £or  Hatching  from  P.  Rocks.  White 

^  LeShorns  and  p<?kin  Ducks,  $1.00 

per  13.  GEO.  F.  MILLER,  Edella,  Lack’a  Co.  Pa 


EGGS 


Plymouth  .Rocks  exclusively, 
S 1 . 5  O  per  setting.  Snnd  for  circular. 
rville  D.  Belding,  Middletown,  N  Y 


My  Seventeenth  Annual  Catalogue  of 

ITALIAN  AND  CYPRIAN 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies,  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  sending  their  address. 

5  H.  H.  BROWN,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


BEES 


INSECT  POWDER 

For  Garden  Plants  is  put  up  in  two  pound  packages, 
and  retails  readily  at  25  cents  per  package.  Boxed 
snd  put  on  board  of  cars  at  12)4  cents  per  package 
in  quantities  of  50  packages  or  over.P  Cash  mSst 
accompany  all  orders.  Certificates  of  agency  given 
for  its  sale  m  specified  territory,  either  tovvn  <¥ 
country  as  desired.  Full  directions  for  using  are  on 
each  package.  Address  all  orders  naming  tire  R  R 
fetation  to  which  you  wish  to  have  it  shipped,  to  the 
proprietor,  FRANKLIN  D.  AUSTIN, 

F5  Copenhagen,  Lewis  Co\  N.  Y. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfleld  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  Sc  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  Sc  FLOWERS^ 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS  &  B.  JAVAS. 
Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manitfacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

CRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

LABELS  ^AND  STAKES. 

WOOD, — POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfield  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 


PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfleld  Farm,  Friendsville.  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

S.  O.  Hawkins,  Bucks,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  4-86 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang.  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 


2806 Lbs. Wg’tj 

Of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

ICH ESTER  HOGS! 

f  Send  for  description  of  this 
I  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

L  B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0. 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

—ESTABLISHED  IN '1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches,  “ Jolin  Haas"  and 
Font’s  6 ‘L-ato  White.”  150,000 
Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  vr  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

£5F“Tw,o  Honored  Acres  in  Nursery. 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  for  Cntnloaiie  and  Price  List ,  free.  Address 

*—  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  A  v«*.. 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  IV .  V. 


Round,  Sole  and' Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  Ail  Tile  de 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 
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SEEl-TWE  km  HAB¥EST. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  April  8,  1885. 

Editor  Seed-Time  and  Harvest: 

Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  the  March  number  of 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  also  in  Northern 
fai  in  papers,  something  about  Johnson 
Grass.  While  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  South  and  other  hot  and  dry  sections, 
1  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  of  much 
value  in  the  North  when  better  forage 
plants  can  be  grown,  such  as  clover,  tim¬ 
othy,  etc.  It  is  true  it  makes  very  heavy 
civ  ps  on  good  land,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
ber*- d  that  it  is  of  a  course  nature.  Roben- 
sirnia  iScaboa,  commonly  called  Mexican 
Clover,  I  think  would  be  found  to  be  of 
more  value  for  forage  or  to  turn  under  for 
green  manure  than  either  Johnson  Grass 
or  Japan  Clover.  It  grows  on  the  poorest 
kind  ol  urnd  and  stands  drouth,  in  fact, 
stems  to  like  dry  weather.  It  grows  on 
„  good  soil  too,  Mr.  Editor.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  that  did  not?  It  is  good  feed 
for  all  kinds  of  stock  green  or  dry.  I  have 
often  wished  I  was  a  horse  or  cow  so  I 
could  eat  some  when  making  hay,  it  smells 
so  nice.  Fed  green  it  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,  gives  butter  a  rich  color  and  good 
flavor;  in  fact,  it  is  in  my  opinion  as  good 
as  clover,  and  will  grow  where  clover 
would  not.  It  is  an  annual,  but  self  seeder. 

Those  who  raise  poultry,  I  should  think  it 
would  pay  to  raise  Upland  Rice;  that  is,  the 
early  kinds  such  as  Extra  Early,  Yengan 
and  Houduras.  I  am  sure  it  would  grow 
and  mature  wherever  corn  does.  I  planted 
some  Extra  Early  the  latter  part  of  last 
June  and  it  was  ready  to  cut  by  the  middle 
of  September.  The  same  culture  for  wheat 
or  oats  in  drills  will  do  for  rice.  Rows 
should  be  about  three  feet  apart,  If  any  of 
your  Northern  readers  have  friends  in  the 
South,  I  advise  them  to  send  for  a  little 
seed  and  try  it.  Yours  Truly, 

Calvin  Schoradelbach. 


greater  than  20  degrees  above  zero  and  not  an  inch 
of  snow,  nor  more  than  seven  frosty  mornings.  The 
rainfall  since  December  15th,  amounts  to  24  inches. 

We  picked  ripe  cherries  n  April  10th.  We  dug 
new  potatoes  and  picked  green  peas  on  Api  il  1st. 
We  have  had  new  beets  and  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage  on  our  table  since  March  15th 

We  planted  tomatoes  from  the  boxes  to  the  field 
on  the  first  of  April.  Our  corn  and  beans  and  sun- 
dowers  were  planted  the  first  week  in  April.  We 
have  had  lettuce  heads  and  radishes  on  our  table 
since  February  1st. 

Our  Sharpless  strawberries  are  being  picked  this 
week.  Our  Cuthbert  raspberries  will  be  ready  to 
pick  on  April  20th,  and  our  Ivittatinny  and  Lawton 
blackberries  will  be  ripe  on  the  25th  of  April.  Our 
grapes,  the  Pocklington,  Catawba,  Agawam  and 
Hartford  Prolific  have  put  on  full  leaf  and  have 
already  set  their  berries.  Our  foreign  grapes,  the 
Flame,  Tokay,  Muscatel,  Black  Hamburg  and  Mal- 
voisie  have  all  blossomed  and  put  on  full  leaf  also. 

Our  bgs  both  white  and  purple  have  already 
reached  the  full  size  of  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  fig 
trees  bore  2000  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  tree  last 
year.  They  usually  mature  two  crops  each  year, 
here.  The  almonds  and  some  peaches,  have  reached 
the  full  size  of  fruit  this  week.  All  this,  and  besides 
we  have  orange  and  lemon  trees  loaded  with  blos¬ 
soms  while  some  of  the  ripe  fruit  still  hangs  on  the 
trees. 

And  yet  our  land  is  sold  for  only  $10  to  $20  per 
acre,  because  there  is  1, 000, 000  acres  of  gov¬ 
ernment  land  yet  untaken  in  our  County  of  Shasta. 

We  want  more  people  here  to  plant  seeds,  and 
then  we  will  ask  you  to  put  on  an  extra  clerk  to  fill 
orders  from  Shasta  County,  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  each  year.  Yours  Truly, 

Geo.  R.  Walden. 

Peconic,  Long  Island,  Jan.  6,  1884. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr. 
L.  M.  McELvain's  request  for  information,  in  the 
December  number  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest* 
Having  had  13  years  experience  in  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  I  think  from  his  description  of  soil  and  situation, 
that  it  would  be  well  adapted  to  strawberries.  I 
consider  the  Wilson,  Crescent  and  Sharpless  Seed¬ 
ling  the  best.  Yours  Truly, 

L.  M.  Baldwin. 

ft  OPTICAL  WONDER  will- 

I  please  and  amuse  you.  Send  a 
■  2- cent  stamp  for  it.  Agents  want  - 
ed.  JOHN  SIMON  &  CO.,  19  W.  Houston  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest.  5-? 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

$1.00  a  Year.  10  cts.  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


Redding,  California,  April  15,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  make 
some  remarks  about  this  locality  as  a  field  for  your 
seed  busines.  This  is  an  early  section  of  California, 
and  seeds  ought  to  be  in  customers’  hands  for  plant 
ing  by  January. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  place  is  on  the  40tli  degree 
of  latitude.  That  we  have  had  this  winter  no  cold 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  fud  and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale  J.  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  lOyl 


FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


Destroying'  Orchard  Insects. 

BY  J.  J.  ALLEN. 


First,  growers  have  had  much  to  try 
their  patience  for  many  years  by  having 
their  fruit  stung  and  becoming  imperfect 
and  wormy.  A  wormy  apple,  plum  or 
chtrry  is  only  fit  to  feed  to  swine,  and  a 
man  must  be  more  than  one-lialf  Jew  who 
dose  not  think  more  ot  a  hog  than  to  feed 
it  wormy  fruit.  Then  what  can  we  say  of 
the  man  who  will  gather  wormy  apples 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding  them  up  to 
make  cider  for  some  one  to  drink  or  make 
into  vinegar  for  use  in  the  family.  I  have 
tried  many  ways  to  prevent  fruit  being 
injured  by  worms  and  insects.  The  best 
and  most  effectual  was  one  resorted  to  last 
season  for  the  first  time.  I  took  a  piece  of 
woolen  cloth  about  six  inches  wide  and 
wound  it  twice  around  the  apple  tree, 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  tying  it 

in  place  with  some  common  wrapping 
twine  and  then  taking  some  common  far 
and  thinning  it  with  some  black  oil,  and 
warming  the  substance  so  that  1  could 
paint  a  strip  on  the  cloth  about  two  inches 
wiue,  with  an  old  paint  brush,  using  care 
not  to  get  the  paint  on  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

This  being  done,  it  stopped  the  highway 
of  ants  and  many  other  kinds  of  insects 
racing  up  and  down  the  tree.  In  the  fall, 
to  my  surprise  I  gathered  a  crop  of  apples 
that  was  generally  free  from  worms,  and 
was  the  smoothest  and  freest  from  im¬ 
perfections  of  any  apples  that  I  have  grown 
for  years. 

It  was  a  curiosity  to  see  the  number  of 
bugs,  insects  and  worms  that  took  up  their 
lodgings  in  their  attempt  to  march  over 
the  obstacle  put  in  their  pathway. 

A  TRAP  FOR  FLIES  &C.,  IN  A  PLUM  ORCHARD. 

If  you  take  a  common  kerosene  lantern 
with  guards  around  the  glass,  and  put 
around  it  some  thin  white  paper,  and  cover 
the  paper  with  a  coating  of  molasses  the 
whi  le  length  of  the  lantern,  and  then 
tie  it  in  places  on  the  globe  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  and  hang  the  lantern  in  the  orchard 
between  the  trees,  on  a  stake  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  dark,  warm, 
foggy  night,  well  trimmed  and  lighted,  and 
you  will  see  that  you  have  cought  a  vast 
number  of  the  insects  which  would  do 
you  much  harm  if  left  to  run  at  large. 
This  should  be  done  when  the  tree  begins 
to  blossom,  and  kept  up  for  a  few  weeks 
until  the  fruit  gets  some  size.  To  do  this 
two  or  three  nights  in  each  week,  for  the 
required  time,  will  accomplish  much  in  the 


way  of  saving  choice  fruit.  To  put  the 
cloth  on  the  plum  and  cherry  trees,  as  on 
tne  apple  trees,  abox  e  described,  will  also  be 
of  much  advantage  to  those  trees  as  to  the 
apple  trees  m  keeping  away  many  bugs 
tht  would  injure  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 


«**  for  Hatching  from  Gilman’s  renowned 

IL  strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks  <mly, 

kllUv  at  $1.50  pe-'  |:L  with  two  eggs  extra  to 
muse  who  mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

YV.  C.  Hart,  Box  2.  Walden,  N.  Y. 


IADIES 
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OUSE 


iTheONLY Book  *  1  of thekind  *  ■everpub’d 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

I  With  sketches  of  Mrs.  McElroy,  Miss  C  ieveland  and  Mrs. 
lArthur  added.  No  increase  in  price.  A  history  of  every 
I  Administration  from  Washington  to  Cleveland.  24  Steel 
lEngravings.  including  only  authorized  Portrait  of  Miss 
| Cleveland.  Big  sales  everywhere.  Confidential  Terms. 

IBradley  &  Company,  fill  N.  4th  St.  Philada. 
I  Penn  a.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


AIX  RIGHT 

If-fecd  STRAW  & 
HAY  CUTTER 
The  best  in  the  world. 

The  knife  is  Steel,  and  tempered, and 
is  fastened  to  lever  with  three  bolts, 
and  can  be  easily  taken  off  to  sharpen. 
The  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  the 
lever  to  which  the  knife  is  bolted. 
The  higher  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
longer  it  will  cut.  All  are  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circulr  which  will  be  mailed  FREE. 

\VA1£K  MACHINE  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 

^  SEND  FOR  CATALOGU 


CATALOGUE. 
Wonderful 
Capacity, 
o 
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York,  l  ii 


FAROLHAK 


Address,  A.  B 


T -f~  you  "want  to  louy  ^ 

FARM  OR  COUNTRY  SEAT 

in  the  mild  and  beautiful  climate  of 

Maryland  or  the  South, 

WrRITE  TO 

J.  Xj.  HA.3NTKTA, 

75  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

for  free  information. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  vert/  heavy 
dock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou- 
liegan,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Hasp  berry, 
ind  YVilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Loner  Rat>-s  than  an  equally 
Rood  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  OJ  course 
those  who  want  the  AT  L  AN  T I C  will  Prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  tlie  Introducers.  Our  stock 
heavy  and  prieeareduced. 

HiiiHUiontoD,  N •  J. 
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SESB-TiMI  AU©  HA1¥EST. 


I  KNOW  NOT. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


There  is  a  place.  I  know  not  where, 

That  God  has  marked  for  me  a  tomb. 
There  is  a  time,  I  know  not  when, 

That  I  shall  sleep  within  its  gloom; 
Secure  from  storms,  and  saved  by  grace, 
That  grave  shall  be  sweet  hiding  place. 

For  death  will  come,  I  know  not  how : 

It  may  be  in  the  silent  night, 

It  may  be  swift,  it  may  be  slow, 

It  may  be  in  the  morning  light, 

That  I  shall  with  unsandled  feet, 

Stand  waiting  where  the  two  worlds  meet. 
There  is  a  time,  it  may  be  night, 

When  other  feet  than  mine,  shall  bear 
My  senseless  body  from  my  room. 

And  I  shall  neither  know  or  care, 

That  I  am  borne  outside  a  door; 

My  feet  shall  never  enter  more. 

There  is  a  time,  it  may  be  soon, 

When  I  shall  yield  this  fleeting  breath ; 
And  others  looking  on,  shall  say, 

This  is  a  work  of  thine,  oh !  death. 

Be  near  or  far,  hope  fear  disarms; 

I  shall  fall  sweetly  in  Christ’s  arms. 


“Drawn”  Cabbage  Plants. 

BY  A.  G.  TILLINGHAST. 


I  used  to  think  in  the  East  that  cabbage 
plants  that  had  got  “drawn”  or  long-legged 
in  the  plant  beds,  were  much  inferior  to 
short-stemmed,  stocky  plants.  I  changed 
my  mind  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  tomato  was 
concerned,  as  I  found  that  the  long  stems 
when  set  into  and  covered  with  soil,  took 
roots  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stem 
and  a  mass  of  rootlets  was  thus  obtained 
which  aided  the  plants  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth  and  overtake,  if  not  quite  outstrip, 
its  stocky  rival,  which  began  with  more 
top  and  more  roots.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  how  it  is  with  cabbage  in  the  East,  but 
am  satisfied  that  in  the  soil  and  climate  I 
have  here,  the  long  "drawn”,  spindle  shank¬ 
ed  cabbage  plant  acts  exactly  as  did  the 
tomato  in  the  East.  It  makes  more  roots 
(when  the  long  stem  is  set  into  the  ground) 
and  a  large  headed,  short-stemmed  cabbage 
is  the  result.  Much  depends  upon  how 
such  plants  are  set.  If  properly  set,  the 
extra  length  of  stem  is  transformed  into 
roots  that  feed  the  plant.  And  the  true 
value  of  a  plant  is  not  in  its  being  stocky 
alone,  but  in  its  having  plenty  of  healthy 


roots,  and  in  its  having  come  from  well 
grown  seed,  which  is  thoroughbred  and 
has  a  pedigree.  “Blood  will  tell,”  and  repeat¬ 
ed  selections  for  many  generations,  gives  the 
“blood”  an  impetus  that  is  astonishing. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  all  blooded  stock 
want  plenty  of  good  food,  and  plants  get  this 
from  soil  by  aid  of  their  roots.  So  set  the 
stems  well  into  the  soil,  and  make  more 
feeders. 

Padilla,  Wash.  Territory,  1885. 


WE  WILL  SEND  THE  WESTERN  PLOW 
MAN,  a  handsome  ^0-paged  Home  and  Farm  pa¬ 
per,  Three  months  on  triaL  to  all  who  will  send  1  Oc. 
for  postage.  J.  J.  Creeni,  Corning,  N.  Y.  * 

ftftiNS-STAMPS,  CURIOSITIES.  24  pp 

UwCatalogue  and  two  medals,  10c.  Birds  E?g  and 
Skin  Lists  for  stamp.  W.  F  GREANY, 

4-6  827  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  wish  to  get  the  NEWEST  and  BEST 
varieties  at  the  Lowest  Trice,  write  for  my 
Catalogue,  with  directions  for  culture.  . 

WALTER  W.  COLES,  Claymont,  Bel. 


Sweet 

Potato 

Plants 


All  varieties;  lowest  prices. 

Packed  to  carry  safely  long  distane 
es  by  express.  Price  List  sent  free. 

1  Address  E.  A.  MURRAY, 

J  Fosters,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

I  Mention  this  paper.  5-6 


3  000  OOO  Early  Golden,  and 

5 '“'A-' , “GU  leading  kinos.  $1  uer  200. 

Sweet 


all 
by 

mail;  by  express,  $1  per  400, 
$2  per  1,000.  Nansemond, 
4-^1  $1.50  per  1,000  for  2,000  and 

X  UOdlU  upwards.  Write  for  circulars. 

PLANTS  W.  W.  RATHBONE, 

1  ^"4-5*  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Seeds  Given  Away ! 

A  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (400  kinds)  with 
Park  s  Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all 
your  friends.  G.  W.  Park,  Fanettsburg,  Pa. 

Write  now.  This  notice  will  appear  but  twice. 


1838-1884.  V  AQMIMI  AND  MOST 

Iflfi  bAftUilWl  BEAUTIFUL 
EARLY  PEAR.  Ripening  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  early  in  July,  and  Sells 
at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 
Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
f ^Headquarters  for  Kielier 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries,  Wil- 
*on,  Jr.,  Blackberries,  Marlboro 
Raspberries ,  Grapes,  Ac.,  Ac., 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

COTTON  PLANTER’S 

SEED  STORE. 

Improved  Cotton  Seed  a  Specialty,  Millo  Maize 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  Full  assortment  of  Field  and 
Cotton  Seed. 

COTTON  PLANTER’S  ALMANAC 

and  Seed  Catalogue  for  1885,  sent  free  on  application. 

F.  M.  BUNCAN,  Box  12,  Balias,  Ga 


SEED-TIME  A  HD  HARVEST. 
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The  Codlin  Moth. 


In  my  practice  I  have  discovered  how  to 
destroy  easily  this  insect  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  pest ;  but  L  have  never 
made  this  method  known  outside  of  the 
circle  in  which  I  live.  I  was  instructed  by 
a  friend  to  place  sweetened  water  on  the 
bee  stand  to  catch  the  bee  moth.  I  did  so, 
and  went  the  next  morning  and  found  six 
moths,  but  from  examination  they  proved 
to  be  the  codlin  moth.  I  then  determined 
to  try  an  experiment  to  catch  codlin  moths, 
and  in  the  evening  a  basin  of  sweetened 
water  was  hung  on  a  limb  of  a  Harvt  st 
Apple  tree;  to  my  joy  and  surprise  I  found, 
next  morning,  the  liquid  in  the  basin  was 
completely  covered  with  codlin  moths.  I 
at  once  ordered  the  tinsmith  to  make  me 
thirty-five  or  forty  basins,  holding  a  trifle 
over  a  pint  each,  with  wire  bales  by  which 
to  hang  them  up. 

The  place  selected  to  hang  the  basms 
should  be  open  and  easy  of  access.  No 
more  liquid  should  be  prepared  than  is 
needed  for  immediate  use,  for  if  kept  long 
it  will  loose  its  ripe  apple  or  new  cider 
smell  and  taste.  For  thirty  or  thirty- five 
basins  take  a  gallon  of  rain  watej  and 
sweeten  it,  and  then  add  a  little  vinegar 
to  give  it  aroma,  for  it  is  the  ripe  apple  or 
cider  smell  that  attracts  the  moths  to  their 
liquid  graves.  I  think  Sorghum  molasses 
is  best  for  sweetening.  The  time  for 
commencing  the  use  of  the  bath  will  depend 
on  the  season,  somewhere  from  first  to  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  and  it  should  be  continued 
until  July,  when  the  first  brood  of  moths 
will  have  been  captured. — From  a  Prize 
Essay  in  Vick's  Magazine. 
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100 IDL’D  PAGE  PAMPHLET  'WITH! 
I  RULES  FOR  KNITTING ,  EMBROID- j 
ERY,  crochet,  etc.,  sent  forI 
10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WASTEf 
Will  EMBROIDERY  SILK,  ASSORTED^ 
“s' COLORS,  40  CTS.  PER  OZ.  WASTEj 
'SEWING  SILK,  BLACK  OR  AS-i 
'SORTED  25  CTS.  PER  OUNCE. 


EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


We  Lead  all  Others 

In  the  manufacture  of  fruit  packages.  Our  Patent 
Climax  Berry  Crates  and  Berry  Baskets  are  unequal¬ 
led  in  every  essential  point  They  have  successfully 
stood  the  test  of  the  sharpest  competion  and  are  now 
universally  used,  and  are  regarded  as  the  standard 
in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 
That  they  are  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  or 
seen  them  to  be  superior  to  all  other  crates  ;  nd  bask¬ 
ets  is  proven  by  the  fact  -that  the  demand  for  them 
has  steadily  increased  year  after  year. 

“Your  crates  are  the  best  in  every  respect  that  I 
have  ever  used.” — A.  M.  PURDY. 

“We  have  used  the  Disbrow  M’fg  Co.’s  crates  and 
baskets  for  years  and  consider  them  unexcelled  in 
style  and  durability.  The  Climax  is  correctly 
named.”— C HAS.  A.  GREEN. 

“We  have  just  received  a  lot  of  crates  and  baskets 
from  the  Disbrow  M’fg  Co.  Their  new  crate  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  light  and  strong.  Easy  get  a  cent 
more  per  quart  and  thus  pay  for  the  baskets,  besides 
finding  a  more  ready  sale.  Use  the  old  ones  to  take 
black  raspberries  to  the  dryer.” —  FRUIT 
NOTES. 

“Without  exception  these  are  the  best  crates  and 
baskets  we  have  ever  used  or  seen.” —  FRUIT 
RECORDER. 

“We  have  used  your  Climax  crates  and  baskets 
and  regard  them  as  the  best  we  have  seen.”— EliU- 
WANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No  better  authority  than  the  above  can  be  found 
anywhere.  All  these  testimonials  are  of  recent  date 
and  we  are  constantly  receiving  such  from  all  the 
best  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  Don’t  buy  any 
berry  crates  or  baskets  this  year  until  you  have  seen 
our  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List,  which  is 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  low 
figures,  or  special  offers  on  cheap  crates,  slimsy 
baskets  or  gift  packages.  Competition  is  so  strong 
that  good  goods  are  sold  as  *ow  as  they  can  possibly 
be  made  for.  Our  goods  are  made  on  honor,  of  the 
best  material  only,  ana  full  count  is  sent  always. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

DISBROW  M’FG  CO., 

4-5  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  1  do  not  moan  merely  to  fc*op  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 

I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I  warrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
theworst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  one.)  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  euro  you. 

Address  Dr.  II.  G.  BOOT,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York. 
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>EER-TIME  AH©  HARVEST. 


Some  of  the  most  profitable  results  from  these  manures  have  been  from 

after-applications  at  hoeings. 

THE  MAFES  MANURES. 

For  growing  plants  from  seed — Cabbages,  Tomatoes,  Egg-plants,  etc., — use 

TUE  L9ADEC  PftMDI  ETC  M  A  bl  II  DE  for  Seneral  use.  price  $4.80  per  bag  of  200  ,bs., 
I  nC  mHlCO  llUBfllLEIE  mAHUIlC  may  also  be  used  on  any  crop  at  any  stage  of 

growth.  Will  change  sickly,  wreak  rows  to  be  equal  to  the  best. 


:0: 


price  $1.50  per  bag  of  200  pounds.  This  manure 


I  HE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANUGEyisused  exclusively  by  some  of  the  largest  and 

most  successful  growers  on  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  Last  season  the  use  of  this 
manure  on  the  Cauliflower  crops  in  many  cases  made  the  difference  between  no  crop  at  all  and 
a  crop  bringing  the  highest  prices  in  the  market. 


:0: 


the  land  brought  up  into  condition  for  grain  and  permanent  seeding. 


If  your  Local  Dealer  does  not  sell  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  send  direct  to  headquarters. 
Freights. — By  reason  of  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation 
lines,  we  can  often  ship,  ar  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  in  car  load  lots. 

Those  ordering  from  us,  even-by  the  single  bag,  may  rely  upon  our  securing 

the  lowest  rate  possible. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  all  crops;  also  Potato  pamphlet. 


MAPES7  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  ALL 


We  will  ship  these  exterminators  from  here 
rum  Powder  at  $1.00  per  pound  by  Mail,  or  80 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 


KINDS  OF  INSECTS! 

T.  WOODASON’S 

INSECT  EXTERMINATORS. 

United  States  Patent  No.  292,085.  Canadian  Patent  No.  20,942. 

Blows  Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Hellebore, 
Pyrethrum,  Sulphur,  Flour,  Slack  Lime, 
Ashes,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  Bellows  is  the  best  article  ever  invented 
for  destroying  'insects  in  the  Conservatory,  Gar¬ 
den,  Orchard  or  Field ;  it  will  kill  every  bug  upon 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  under  the  leaves  as  good  as 
on  top,  in  an  hour ;  it  will  blow  powder  into  the 
highest  fruit  trees.  This  Bellows  can  be  held  in 
any  direction  without  waisting  powder,  as  it  regu¬ 
lates  its  own  supply ;  kills  under  the  leaf  per¬ 
fectly.  Poisons  for  sale,  strictly  pure  only. 

Price  of  Improved  Patent  Bellows.  $4.00 
Price  of  Liquid  Atomizer  Bellows.  $2.00 

This  is  the  only  article  in  the  market  that  ef¬ 
fectually  kills  the  rose  bush  bug,  throwing  a  very 
fine  spray. 

Small  Powder  Bellows  for  House  Use,  $1.00, 
Pure  Pyrethrum  Powder  For  Sale. 

My  goods  will  be  shipped  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  W00DAS0N, 

74  Canalport  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

or  from  Chicago  at  above  prices.  Pyretli- 
cents  per  pound  by  Express. 

Lu  Plume,  Laek’a  Co.,  Pa. 


AJJ  V  &KTl&£MJ££i,ito. 


Now  we  have  got  it !  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 


S.  I.HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPER 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 
First  Class  Every  Way.  Blade  is  Solid  Steel, 

Oil  Tempered,  %  inch  wide,  *4  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges.  A  child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  Itisas  Indispensifclo  in  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  Vegetable  Garden, 
as  the  Axe  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVERY  WORD  OF  IT! 

It  repays  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  Wheh  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom  in 
the  household 


This  Cut  is  One-half  Tall  Size. 


Ijet  me  take  that  weeaer 
and  catch  up  with  you,  while 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  bo 
fast,  too!  No  more  linger 


Prise,  postpaid,  50cts, 

Sold  Wholesale  and 
Retail  by  £.  F.  Tiij.inghast.  Jp 
La  Pi.itme.  Lack  a  Co.. 

PeNN’A. 


i\o  Seedsman  van  afford  to  yet  atony  without 

A  GOOD  PRINTING  PRESS, 

and  every  business  man  should  have  one  I  spent 
much  time  and  study  in  determining  which  was  the 
best  aud  most  practical,  and  found  it  to  be 

THE  “OFFICIAL.” 

I  have  arranged  wit1’  the  manufacturers  to  supply 
them  at  factory  nrioes  as  follows: 

Junior  { 

No.  P,  { 

No.  2,  | 

No.  3,  (5x7« 

No.  4, 

No.  6,  | 

No.  7,  j 

Tiiese  prices  include  Inking  Rollers,  Chase,  Wrench 
«»d  Base  Board.  The  rollers  are  east,  and  the  Ma¬ 
chine  is  all  complete,  ready  to  operate  as  soon  as 
received. 

The  size  pf  the  sheets  printed  on  this  press  is  not 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  press,  as  it  will  print  sheets 
large  margins  without  soiling  them. 

I  have  used  a  number  of  these  presses.  Have  had 
a  No.  4,  in  almost  constant  use  for  nearly  ten  years, 
printing  many  hundred  thousand  seed  bags,  envel¬ 
opes,  bill  heads,  &c.,  and  it  is  practically  as  good 
to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Any  person  desiring  a  first 
class  press  for  practical  work,  will  do  well  to  send  me 
his  order.  Much  larger  and  costlier  presses  of  tin 
same  make,  but  with  rotary  movement  and  foot  pow 
er  or  steam  ft  xtues  will  also,  be  supplied  if  wan  tec 

Address,  ISAAC  F.  TILLIINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’s  Co.,  P.» 


prints  i 

Hand-  Inking _ 

$  3. 

2x3  in. 

Self-Inking . 

t*  • 

prints 

Hand  Inking _ 

6. 

3x4J4 

Self- hiking . . 

10. 

prints  i 

Hand-Inking 

11. 

4x0  ic. 

Self-lnlcmg . 

1  8. 

in.)  Self-Inking . . 

25. 

in. )  Self-Inking . 

35. 

prints 

Self-Inking . 

60. 

Rotary  Power . . , 

120. 

prints 

Self-  Ink:  n.a 

TOO. 

10x15 

Rotary  Power... 

1  7  o. 
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BERRY  CRATES  &  BASKETS. 


Quality  best,  prices  low .  Goods  made  up  and  in  store, 
hence,  prompt  shipments  in  all  cases . 

LOVETT’S  EXCELSIOR  CRATE. 


The  -lightest,  strongest,  prettiest  and  most 
durable  Berry  Crate  yet  produced;  dust 
proof,  ventilation  perfect.  The  corner,  the  most 
vital  part  of  a  Crate,  is  fashioned  as  shown  in  the 
figure  of  section  and  bound  with  iron  binders. 
Prices,  3  i  qt.  crate,  complete,  (with  baskets  and 
trays)  $1.10  each;  without  baskets  95  cents 
each.  For  45  round  pints  basket,  c  -mplete,  $1.50 
each;  without  baskets,  $1.10* 


COR.  EXCELSIOR. 


A  fflVTE  PJTJ  A_TT^  Similar  to  the  Excelsior,  but  not  so  light  or  strong— the  ends  being  of  inch 

™  wood  and  without  the  iron  corner  binder,  but  a  most  excellent  Crate 
Prices  32  qt.  crate,  complete,  $1.00  each;  without  baskets  85  cents  each.  I  make  this  crate  of  the  32 
quart  size  only. 

nri  AWARE  PRATE  This  i8  the  well-known  Crate, 

UCLA  W  AllC  vliA  I  C.  put  together  in  the  manner 

Shown  in  the  engraving.  Owing  to  the  competition  in  its  manufacture, 
large  quantities  of  worthless  crates  of  this  patern  are  yearly  thrown 
upon  the  market;  in  fact,  the  material-  used  is  often  so  poor,  and  the 
structure  so  careless,  that  they  will  endu'-e  but  a  single  trip;  even 
then  frequently  twisting  out  of  shape  to  an  extent  that  tells  sadly 
upon  the  fruit  by  its  crushed  condition  on  arrival  at  market.  Those 
I  am  sending  out  are  all  manufactured  thoroughly  and  substantially 
and  may  be  used  through  the  berry  season  for  many  years.  They 
are  well  worth  many  times  more  than  the  difference  in  cost 
between  them  and  the  frail  unsightly  crates  referred  to  Prices,  32 1 
quart  crate,  complete,  90  cents  each;  without  basksts,  75  cents.] 

For  45  round  pint  baskets,  complete,  $1.45  each;  without  baskets’ 

$1.00  each.  For  45  square  pint  baskets,  complete,  $1.25  each; 
without  baskets,  $1.00  each. 


Prices  of 


BASKETS 


Nothing  less  than  a  full  thous¬ 
and  at  1000  rates. 


Square  Quarts,  $1.00  per  100;  $9.00  per  1000. 

Square  Pints,  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”•  ” 

Round  Pints,  $1.50  ”  ”  $14.00  ”  '  ” ' 

Trays,  or  Racks,  5  cents  each;  $4.50  per  100. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  order  extra  baskets  when  ordering  crates,  as  the  baskets  can  be 
Dested  and  placed  within  the  crates,  costing  but  little  for  freight.  A  33  qt.  crate  will 
hold  100  baskets  (or  68  in  addition  to  the  number  needed  to  fill  it  with  fruit)  and  the 
trays.  It  is  best  to  order  a  half  dozen  or  more  crates  at  a  time,  as  the  railroads  charge 
the  same  for  a  single  crate  as  a  hundred  weight.  Fxcelsior  Crates,  complete,  weigh  1 5 
pounds  each,  Acmes,  20  pounds  each,  Delawares,  25  pounds  each.  Crates  and  baskets 
delivered  on  board  cars,  for  shipment,  free  of  charge.  At  present,  I  am  manufacturing 
the  sizes  and  styles  of  berry  crates  and  baskets  above  named. 

E^Peach  Baskets  and  Grape  Baskets  of  different  sizes.  Circular  giving 
full  particulars  of  all,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

Money  Order  &  Telegraph  Offices,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
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TIE  AMERICAN  FECIT  EVAPORATOR. 

CORRECT  PRINCIPLES,  CORRECTLY  APPLIED. 
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No.  O, 
No.  i , 


$25.00 

50.00 


FIVE  SIZES. 


No.  2, 


$75.00 


No.  3, 
No.  4, 


$  I  75.00 
350.00 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FOR  FARMERS. 


;*  THE  UKTIVERSAIi  FAVORITE.^ 

ASK  OUR  AGENT  or  write  to  us  for  our  64  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

fullest  Treatise  cn  Evaporating  Fruits  published. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  27,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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MONEY  IN  POTATOES  I  gLgrSJJS 


jiving  impar* 


The  appendix,  civil 
ti ill  description  of  the  new  vs 
i  ieties,  their  merits  and  de_- 
ieets,  is  worth  the  price  t  " 
the  hook  to  every  one  win 


Potatoen- 

wswsxiMS-shippiioi 


nilD  NHAI  Dnnif  a  complete  Instructor  for  the 
UUn  HEW  DUUrV.  Potato  Grower.  Illustrated. 
Our  system  fully  explained  in  1?  Chapters.  56  well  print¬ 
ed  panes  and  a  handsome  cover,  containing  chapters  fully  explaining 
the  following  new  ideas  and  showing  these  essential  points  in  potato 
raising:— Selection  of  Uround— desirable  soils,  soils  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  virgin  soil,  clover  soil ;  Manure  and  its  Application — feed 
the  land  well  and  ir  will  feed  you;  Preparing  tile  Soil— fall  and 
spring  plowing,  lining  the  soil,  mucking,  depth  of  furrows,  the  “  Rur¬ 
al  "  method;  Selections  of  Seed — the  best  variety,  high  breeding 
of  potatoes ;  Cutting  the  Seed— single  eye.  yields  re.-ultinj§  from 
different  amounts  of  seed;  Planting— time  of  planting,  distance 
apart  :  Cultivating— harrow  aud  cultivator,  shovel  plow,  hoe,  level 
■ultivation  versa  -  hilling  ;  liugs  and  \\  orms — the  White  Grub,  the 
•fire  Worm,  the  Colorado  Potato  Bug;  Harvesting—  time  of  digging, 
•otato  diggers,  hand  implements,  plow  sorting,  handy  crates.  Seed 
—  Production  of  new  varieties,  their  dissemination,  local  or 

T  T,  a  T  ,  v. . . .  .  trade,  high  br-eding;  Extra  Early  Sorts-rKarlv  Ohio, 

T.ee  s  Favorite;  Early  Sorts,  Internietlla.e  Sorts,  Late  Sorts—  Duumore  seedling.  Mammoth  Pearl.  O.K.  Mammoth  Prolific 

HAVE  YOU  AN  ACRE  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  IN  POTATOES? 

Jf  s»,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  book.  All  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authors. 
The  strawberry  has  hail  ten  books  written  about  it  to 
one  concerning  the  potato.  Which  have  you  the  most- 
•money  in-  llinn  TIMCC  make  It  necessary 
vested  in  ?  nHnU  I  I  III  110  for  it- to  make  ev¬ 
erything  tell.  Read  the  table  which  is  here  placed. 
Compare  this  with  400  bushels=$100=protit=$49.  If 
we  can  show  you  this  difference  on  one  acre,  why  hes¬ 
itate  to  send  50  tents  for  this  hook?  The  results  of 
Experiments  in  Hilled  vs.  I.cvel  Planting 
vw*  -o-,  o£  ju  fully  discussed  and  clearlv  explained.  This  les-on 

-^s  Profit,  - $1150  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book  Keeping 

H,e  ®roP  after  Harvesting.  To  sa\  i  two  lush, 
els  out  of  fifty  is  not  a  large  percentage  tor  the  improved  methods  described  in  this  book.  Two  bushels 
^seldom  soil  less  than  50  cents  in  any  part  of  this  country.  This  makes  another  lesson  worth  more 
.  ,  „  ■•'than  the  font  of  the  hook.  Sorting  the  Seed.  Valuable  hints  on  the  subject  An-ori-inal  nlan 

tne  result  of  many  years’  experience.  This  book  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid  ,m  receipt.  of  50o 

Address  all  orders.  SEED-TTME  ANI>  HARVEST, 


COST  AX1»  PROFITS. 

Rent  (I  acre  in  new  clover  worth  $100; 

Manure,  15  loads  or  its  equivalent,  . 

Plowing  aud  harrowing . 

.Marking,  plowing  furrows,  covering, 

Dropping  seed  by  hand, . 

Seed,  25  bushels  @  tide . 

Cultivating,  etc . 

Harvesting  and  marketing,  ..... 

Suppose  you  raise  $51  00  - 

250  bushels  @  25c.  62  50 

Profit,  - $11  50 


$6  00 
15  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
15  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Ea  Plump,  Eaek’a  Co.,  Pa. 
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FOR  EVERY 


ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - :o:  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 
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Tlie  Golden  Wedding. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


I  mind  me  of  the  time,  good  wife, 

A  happy,  pleasant  time, 

When  you  were  young  and  fair,  good  wife, 
And  I  was  in  my  prime; 

Tis  when  the  preacher  said  the  words 
So  solemnly  and  slow. 

That  made  us  one  in  heart  and  hand, 

Just  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  hearts  were  light  and  joyous  then, 

For  we  were  young  and  strong, 

Our  daily  toil  we  brightened,  wife, 

With  many  a  cheerful  song; 

'Twas  then  we  learned  to  love  and  praise 
The  God  who  blessed  us  so, 

And  who  has  led  us  all  the  way, 

Since  fifty  years  ago. 


And  as  the  years  have  rolled  slong, 

They’ve  brought  things  new  and  strange; 
Among  our  friends,  and  in  our  home, 
There’s  been  full  many  a  change. 

We’ve  had  our  joys  and  sorrows,  wife, 

Our  hearts  have  ached  with  woe. 

At  trials  that  we  dreamed  not  of, 

Some  fiifty  years  ago. 


UNKNOWN  IS  BEST. 


If  the  dead,  lying  under  the  grasses. 

Unseen  linger  near  the  bereft, 

Having  knowledge  and  sense  of  what  passes 
In  the  hearts  and  the  homes  they  have  left. 
What  tear-drops,  than  sea  waters  salter, 

Must  fall  as  they  watch  all  the  strife — 
When  they  see  how  we  fail,  how  we  falter. 

How  we  miss  in  the  duties  of  life. 

If  the  great,  who  go  out  with  their  faces 
Bedewed  by  a  weeping  world’s  tears. 

Stand  near  and  can  see  how  their  places 
Are  filled,  while  the  multitude  cheers^ 

If  the  parent,  whose  back  is  bent  double 
With  delving  for  riches  and  gold, 

Lends  an  ear  to  the  wrankle  and  trouble 
About  him  before  he  is  cold; 

If  the  wife,  who  left  weeping  and  sorrow 
Behind  her,  bends  down  from  above, 

And  beholds  the  tears  dried  on  the  morrow. 
And  the  eyes  newly  burning  with  love ; 

If  the  gracious  and  royal-souled  mother. 

From  the  silence  and  hush  of  her  tomb. 

Can  hear  the  harsh  voice  of  another 

Slow  blighting  the  fruit  of  her  womb; 


Old  time  has  changed  us  some,  good  wife, 
He’s  brought  us  toil  and  care, 

The  luster  of  our  eyes  he’s  dimmed, 

There’s  silver  in  our  hair. 

But  our  hearts  are  just  the  same,  dear  wife, 
And  this  I’m  sure  we  know, 

We  love  each  other  better  now, 

Than  fifty  years  ago. 

And  now  together  as  we  glide 
Adown  the  stream  of  life, 

Oh,  may  our  hearts  be  raised  above 
The  world’s  vain  toil  and  strife. 

And  when  our  time  has  come,  dear  wife, 
And  v  e  are  called  to  go, 

We'll  trust  the  Lord  we  learned  to  love 
Some  fifty  years  ago. 


If  the  old  hear  their  early  begotten 
Rejoicing  that  burdens  are  gone; 

If  the  young  know  how  soon  they’re  forgotten, 
While  the  mirth  and  the  revel  go  on— 

What  sighing  of  sorrow  and  anguish 

Must  sound  through  the  chambers  of  space ! 

What  desolate  spirits  must  languish 

In  that  mystic  and  undescribed  place ! 

Then  life  was  a  farce  with  its  burden, 

And  Death  but  a  terrible  jest. 

But  they  can  not.  The  grave  gives  its  guerdon 
Of  silence  and  beautiful  rest. 

—Ella  Wheeler ,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
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-TIME  AH®  HARVEST 


Eve’s  Jealousy. 


She  had  promised  him  that  she  would 
mend  the  lining  of  his  new  overcoat  if  he 
would  wear  another  and  leave  that  at  home. 
And  so,  as  he  had  left  it,  she  took  it  from 
the  hall  and  carried  it  into  her  sewing  room. 
She  was  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she  had  been 
married  live  years,  and  never,  never  in  all 
that  time  had  had  one  unhappy  moment. 
Mr.  Wilton  had  been  very  attentive,  very 
kind,  and  had  never  made  her  jealous.  She 
often  said  she  was  the  happiest  woman  liv¬ 
ing.  Now  as  she  looked  at  the  lining,  and 
compared  the  silk  with  the  torn  portion,  she 
was  thinking  these  thoughts: 

‘•And  he  is  just  the  dearest,  best,  truest 
fellow  in  the  world,”  said  Eve  Wilton  to 
lierself.  “I’m  not  half  good  enough  for 
liim.  I  wonder  what  this  is  in  his  pocket- - 
it  bulges  it  all  out  of  shape.” 

She  put  her  hand  into  the  breast  pocket 
as  she  spoke,  and  drew  out  a  little  package, 
wrapped  up  in  silver  paper  and  tied  with 
blue  ribbon. 

“Something  he  has  bought  for  me,  I  ex¬ 
pect,”  said  Eve.  “I  wonder  what  it  is.  I 
think  I  won,t  open  it  until  he  comes  home,” 
and  then  she  started  to  mend  the  coat. 

“I  wonder  what  it  is,”  she  said.  “Tom 
<did  mean  to  get  me  an  opera  glass,  I  know; 
but  this  is  not  the  shape  of  the  parcel.  It 
doesn’t  seem  like  a  book.  It  might  be  lace 
wound  on  a  card — real  lace.” 

She  looked  at  the  package  again. 

“I  do  wonder  what  it  is,”  said  she,  and 
finished  hemming  the  patch  down. 

“There  wasn’t  much  to  mend,  after  all,” 
she  said.  “I  thought  the  tear  much  longer 
How,  I  do  wonder  what  is  in  that  pack¬ 
age.  ” 

Eve  put  the  coat  over  a  chair,  and  took 
up  the  parcel. 

“Tom  wouldn’t  mind,”  she  said;  “I  will 
just  take  a  peep;  I’m  sure  it’s  for  me.” 

Then  she  undid  the  ribbon,  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  saw  letters. 

“Dear  Tom,”  said  she,  “he  must  keep  my 
old  letters  next  his  heart,  and  he  has  never 
told  me.” 

The  writing  was  not  hers ;  she  saw  that. 

“His  mother’s  letters,”  she  said,  “he 
loved  his  mother  so.’’ 


Then  she  began  to  tremble  a  little,  for 
the  letters  did  not  begin  “My  clear  son,” 
nor  anything  like  it.  She  cast  her  eyes 
over  them;  they  were  love  letters. 

“Tom  has  loved  some  other  woman  before 
he  met  me,”  she  said,  beginning  to  cry. 
“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  she  cried  out.  “Oh, 
foolish,  foolish  creature  that  I  am !  Of 
course  she  died,  and  he  only  loves  me  now. 
It  was  all  before  we  met.  I  must  not  mind 
— ”  But  there  she  paused,  gave  a  little 
scream,  and  threw  the  letter  from  her  as 
though  it  had  been  a  serpent  and  had  bitten 
her.  It  was  dated  the  past  week.  It  was 
not  four  days  old.  “Oh!  oh!”  cried  Eve. 
“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  Tom,  my  Tom? 
What  shall  I  do?  He  is  false — Tom.  Oh, 
I  have  gone  mad !  No,  there  are  the  letters. 
They  are  really  there.  Why  do  I  not  die  ? 
Do  people  live  though  such  things  as  these?” 

Then  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and  gathered 
up  the  letters,  and  steadily  read  them 
through.  There  were  ten  of  them.  Such 
love-letters  !  No  other  interpretation  could 
be  put  on  them.  They  were  absurd  love- 
letters  such  as  are  always  produced  in  court 
in  cases  of  breach  of  promise.  And  they 
called  him  “Popsey  Wopsey,”  and  “Dar- 
lingy  Parlingy,”  and  “Lovey  Dovey,”  and 
“Own  Sweetness,”  and  they  were  all  signed, 
“Your  own  Nellie.” 

“It  is  all  true,”  said  poor  Eve,  wringing 
her  hands.  “And  it  is  worse  than  anything 
I  ever  heard  of.  I  trusted  him  so.  I  believed 
in  him  so.  My  Tom,  my  own  dear  Tom  !” 

Then  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  gathered  up 
the  letters,  wrapped  the  silver  paper  around 
them,  tied  the  blue  ribbon  and  but  them 
back  in  the  awful  breast  pocket  of  that 
dreadful  overcoat  and  hung  it  in  the  hall. 

“Tom  shall  never  know,”  she  said.  “I 
will  never  see  him  again;  when  he  comes 
home  I  shall  be  dead.  I  will  not  live  to 
bear  this.” 

Then  she  sat  down  to  think  over  the  best 
means  of  suicide.  She  could  hang  herself 
to  the  chandelier  with  a  window-blind  cord, 
and  then  she  would  be  black  in  the  face 
and  hideous.  She  would  drown  herself, 
but  then  her  body  would  go  floating  down 
the  river  to  the  sea,  and  drowned  people 
looked  even  worse  than  strangled  ones  .She 
was  too  much  afraid  of  fire-arms  to  shoot 


herself,  even  in  this  strait;  but  ah!  a  sudden 
thought.  She  would  take  poison. 

Yes,  that  would  be  best,  and  though  she 
would  never  see  Tom  again,  he  would  see 
her  and  remorse  would  sting  him.  Here 
she  made  a  great  mistake. 

A  man  who  is  coolly  treacherous  to  wom¬ 
en  never  has  any  remoise.  Remorse  in 
love  affairs  is  a  pure  feminine  quality,  and 
even  the  worst  of  the  sex  are  not  without 
it.  However,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that 
remorse  is  possible  to  a  man  whom  one  has 
heretofore  believed  to  be  an  angel  in  human 
form,  and  Eve  took  a  little  miserable  com¬ 
fort  from  the  thought  that  Tom  would  kneel 
beside  her  coffin  and  burst  into  tears  and 
passionate  exclamations  of  regret  which 
she  perhaps  might  see  from  some  spiritual 
post  of  observation.  So,  having  put  on  a 
hat  and  a  thick  veil,  Eve  betook  herself 
down  the  street  and  round  the  corner  to 
the  chemist. 

The  chemist  was  an  old  German,  a  benev¬ 
olent  looking  one,  with  red  cheeks  and  a 
smiling  mouth,  and  when  she  asked  for 
poison  for  rats,  he  said:  “So  !”  and  beamed 
mildly  upon  her. 

“I  want  it  very  strong,”  said  Eve. 

“So  !”  said  the  chemist. 

“But  not  to  give  more  pain  than  is  nec¬ 
essary,”  said  Eve. 

“To  the  rafs?”  asked  the  chemist. 

“Yes,”  said  Eve,  of  course;  and  it  must 
be  quick  and  not  make  one  black  in  the 
face.”  With  a  grave  countenance  he  com¬ 
pounded  a  powder  and  handed  it  across  the 
counter.  Eve  took  it,  passed  him  the  few 
coppers  he  asked,  and  walked  off.  Once 
home,  she  went  at  once  to  her  room,  taking 
the  powder  with  her,  and  threw  herself  on 
the  bed.  Once  or  twice  she  tasted  the  pow¬ 
der  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  hoping  it 
was  not  very  disagreeable.  Then,  finding 
it  sweet,  she  bravely  swallowed  it. 

“It  is  all  over,”  she  said.  “Oh,  Heaven, 
forgive  me,  and  forgive  Tom  !”  And  then 
she  laid  herself  down  upon  her  pillow. 

Just  as  she  did  so  the  familliar  sound  of 
a  latch-key  in  the  door  below  startled  her. 
It  was  Tom,  and  now  he  was  calling  hef. 

“Eve — Eve — Eve — where  are  you?” 

Never  before  had  she  refused  to  answer 
that  voice.  Why  had  he  come  to  torture 


her  dying  moments  !  Now  he  was  bouncing 
upstairs.  He  was  in  the  room. 

“What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill,  Eve?” 
he  exclaimed. 

“No,”  said  she  faintly,  “only  tired.” 

“Ah  !  you  look  tired,  little  one,”  said  he. 
“I  came  home  to  get  the  overcoat.  I  suppose 
you’ve  found  out  by  this  time  that  that  in 
the  hall  is  not  mine.  I  wore  Johnson’s 
overcoat  home  from  the  office  last  night  by 
mistake,  and  he  is  anxious  about  it.  He 
asked  me  if  there  was  any  one  in  the  house 
who  would  be  apt  to  meddle  with  papers  in 
his  pocket.  I  said  I  thought  not.  I  hadn’t 
a  jealous  wife — eh?  What’s  the  matter, 
Eve?” 

“O,  Tom,”  cried  Eve,  hysterically.  “O, 
Tom,  say  it  again  !  It  was  not  your  coat 
O,  Tom,  kiss  me.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Eve?”  he 
cried  out.  “You  must  be  ill.” 

“Oh,  I  am  a  wicked  woman,  Tom  !”  she 
cried.  “There  were  letters  in  the  pocket- 
love  letters.  I  read  them.  I  thought  you 
were  false  to  me.  I — I  took  poison,  Tom. 
I’m  going  to  die— and  I  long  to  live  so.  Or 
Tom,  save  me !” 

“Yes,  yes  !”  cried  Tom.  “O,  good  heav¬ 
ens  !  What  poison  ?” 

“Mr.  Hoffman  will  know.  I  bought  it 
of  him.  Perhaps  he  can  save  me !”  cried 
Eve. 

Away  went  Tom,  white  as  death,  to  the 
chemist’s  shop.  He  bursts  in  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind. 

“The  lady  !”  he  gasped.  “The  lady  who 
bought  poison  here  just  now.  She  took  it 
by  mistake.  You  must  save  her.  She  is 
dying !” 

“No,  no!”  said  the  old  German.  “Be 
calm.  Be  at  rest.  She  cannot  die  of  dat  t 
When  a  lady  asks  me  for  poison  dat  will 
not  turn  a  rat  black  in  de  face,  I  say  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘so  !’  I  smells  some  ding,  and  I  give 
her  shust  a  little  sugar.  She  could  take  a 
pound.  Go  home  and  tell  her  dat  I  never 
sells  poison  to  women  dat  cry,  and  do  not 
wish  de  rat  to  become  black  in  de  face.  So 
— be  calm.” 

So  Tom  flew  home  again,  and  Eve  re¬ 
joiced;  and  hearing  that  Johnson  was  a 
single  man  who  admitted  himself  to  be 
engaged,  she  did  not  rip  the  patch  off  his 
coat,  as  she  at  first  intended. 


Strawberry  Growing-. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHT.. 


By  the  system  of  pot  layering  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  strawberries  within  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  time  the  plants  are  put 
out.  A  pot  layer  is  simply  a  layer  rooted 
in  a  pot  instead  of  in  the  open  ground. 
Shortly  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  beds 
are  thoroughly  forked  ewer  or  else  cultiva¬ 
ted  between  the  rows  with  a  wheel  hoe: 

•  * 

this  starts  the  runners  to  growing,  and  in 
two  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  potting. 
The  pots  are  two  or  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  that  in 
which  the  strawberries  are  growing,  and 
are  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  surface  in  the 
strawberry  bed;  then  a  layer  is  placed 
across  the  tops  and  weighted  down  to  its 
place  by  a  small  stone.  The  stone  also 
marks  where  the  pot  is,  for  the  first  rain 
will  probably  obliterate  all  marks  indicating 
its  location,  and  accomplishes  yet  another 
object — keeping  moist  the  soil  under  it, 
thus  favoring  the  throwing  out  of  roots  at 
the  point  desired.  These  roots  will  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  have  filled  the  pot,  when 
the  layer  is  cut,  severing  the  potted  plant 
from  the  parent  plant.  The  potted  plants 
are  grouped  together  and  shaded  and  wa¬ 
tered  for  a  few  days,  to  insure  a  vigorous 
growth  before  they  are  planted  out.  When 
this  is  done,  scarcely  one  plant  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  will  fail  to  grow  when  transplanted; 
the  plants  may  be  transplanted  at  once, 
but  when  this  is  done  more  will  fail  to 
grow. 

We  must  now  consider  the  bed  into 
which  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  The 
soil  may  be  of  almost  any  character,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  fertile  and  well  drained.  Of 
course  it  must  contain  sufficient  plant  food 
to  nourish  the  plants,  and  this  food  must 
be  in  an  available  form.  Thorough  drain¬ 
ing  is  very  important.  If  the  land  is  not 
well  drained  naturally,  underdrain  with 
tile.  Given  fertility  and  drainage  and  straw¬ 
berry  growing  can  be  made  a  success  upon 
any  soil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  After 
plowing  or  spading  up  the  soil,  spread  over 
it  of  stable  manure,  well  rotted,  a  layer 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  work  the 
manure  well  into  the  soil.  Stable  manure 


is  the  best,  but  in  place  of  it  any  good  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  may  be  used,  using  a  quan¬ 
tity  equivalent  to  a  layer  of  stable  manure 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  Of  course  the 
soil  is  made  fine. 

In  this  bed  plant  out  the  pot  layers  as 
soon  after  July  15th,  as  possible.  The 
sooner  after  this  date  they  are  planted  out 
the  better;  but  if  planted  as  late  as  Septem¬ 
ber  15th,  they  will  fruit  the  next  season, 
though  the  crop  will  not  be  so  large  as 
when  the  plants  are  put  out  earlier.  If  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry,  place  alongside  of 
each  plant  a  mulch  of  rough  manure  or  dry, 
fine  grass,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  drying  out 
and  heating  of  the  ground.  When  this  is 
done,  no  watering  need  be  done  unless  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  dry — as  hot  and 
dry  as  I  have  known  it  to  be  but  once  in 
twenty  years.  The  soil  will  need  no  cul¬ 
tivation  other  than  that  necessary  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  plants  are  put  out.  But  the  weeds 
must  be  kept  down;  for  when  they  once 
get  a  start,  much  work  will  be  required 
and  the  plants  must  be  more  or  less  injured. 
If  the  patch  is  small,  hoe  out  the  weeds  by 
hand;  but  if  you  are  growing  berries  exten¬ 
sively,  you  can  not  make  a  better  investment 
than  a  good  wheel  hoe.  The  scale  upon 
which  they  are  grown  should  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  manna*  of  planting 
also,  in  my  opinion.  If  but  a  few  are  grown, 

I  would  plant  them  in  beds,  four  rows  to 
each  bed,  making  the  rows  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Make  a  pathway  two 
feet  wide  between  the  beds.  But  when 
grown  extensively,  it  is  the  better  plan  not 
to  divide  the  patch  into  beds,  but  to  make 
the  rows  two  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  allows 
of  the  use  of  the  wheel  hoe  better  than  put¬ 
ting  the  rows  close  together,  and  no  more 
space  is  occupied  than  when  the  plants  are 
put  in  beds,  as  directed  above. 

After  the  plants  have  been  placed  in  the 
bed  four  or  five  weeks,  they  will  begin  to 
throw  out  runners.  These  must  be  pinched 
or  cut  off  as  they  appear.  This  must  be 
done,  else  the  plants  will  not  form  a  bush 
Twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  hav¬ 
ing  the  matured  crowns  essential  to  the 
production  of  fruit  the  following  June, 


Though  not  always  done,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  bed  be  covered  with  hay, 
straw  or  leaves,  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  in  this  latitude  (the  fortieth  parallel) 
and  earlier  farther  North.  Make  the  cover¬ 
ing  two  or  three  inches  deep,  placing  it 
over  the  plants  as  well  as  the  space  between. 
This  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until 
the  plants  begin  to  show  signs  of  life  the 
next  spring,  which  will  be  early  in  April. 
Then  push  the  mulch  a  little  aside,  to  allow 
the  plants  to  get  through,  but  do  not  remove 
it  from  between  them,  as  it  will  keep  down 
weeds,  shade  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
keep  clean  the  large  berries  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  in  June. 


Hand-Picking-  Potato  Bugs. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most 
successful  potato  growers  in  the  country, 
who  formerly  used  Paris  Green  to  kill  the 
bugs,  has  picked  them  off  by  hand  for  the 
past  six  years  and  says  he  can’t  afford  to  use 
the  poison,  let  alone  the  danger  of  having  it 
round.  The  expense  last  year  of  hand-pick¬ 
ing  24  acres  was  only  thnee-eighths  of  the 
cost  of  poisoning.  Children  are  glad  of  the 
work  at  50  cents  per  day  and  board  and 
even  if  men  were  thus  employed  he  says  in 
the  Ohio  Farmer  it  would  be  cheaper  than 
the  poison.  The  secret  of  hand-picking  is 
to  pick  the  very  first  bugs  that  come,  and 
then  force  the  plants  by  having  a  rich  soil 
frequently  cultivated.  He  used  to  try  to 
pick  the  bugs  clean,  but  he  has  since  learned 
to  let  a  picker  walk  between  two  rows  and 
when  he  sees  a  bug  he  picks  it  up,  puts  it 
in  an  old  tin  fruit  can  carried  in  the  other 
hand  (a  little  shake  now  and  then  will 
keep  them  from  crawling  out,)  straightens 
up  and  goes  ahead  until  he  sees  another. 
Sometimes  he  will  get  several  at  one  stoop, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  get  them  clean, 
but  only  to  pick  what  are  in  sight  and  go 
on.  Begin  early  and  they  will  not  get 
thick.  At  the  end  of  each  row  have  a  large 
covered  pail  into  which  the  bugs  are  emp¬ 
tied  until  it  is  full,  when  they  get  a  hot  wa¬ 
ter  bath.  ‘*What  few  larvae  do  hatch  out 
in  spite  of  us  we  brush  off  with  a  long 
paddle  into  a  pan.  The  paddle  has  a  handle 
long  enough  so  one  can  stand  up  straight 


Occasional  raps  on  the  pan  with  the  paddle 
keeps  the  bugs  from  crawling  out  until  we 
get  to  the  end  of  the  row,  when  they  are 
dumped  into  the  pail.  If  it  costs  me  twice 
as  much  as  usual  to  keep  them  off  this 
year,  I  shall  not  growl,  but  shall  expect  to 
get  well  paid  for  my  trouble  in  the  fall. 
The  large  grower  of  specialties  has  much 
the  advantage  in  this  matter  of  bugging. 
It  costs  me  but  little  more  to  keep  the  bugs 
off  of  24  acres  than  it  did  off  of  12.” 


A  New  Idea  in  Growing  Fodder 

Corn. 


For  fodder  corn  I  prefer  the  Evergreen 
Sweet.  Instead  of  sowing  I  plant  it  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart  and  one  foot  between 
the  hills,  marking  the  rows  and  guessing 
the  distance  in  the  row.  I  cultivate  out 
two  or  three  times.  That  hastens  the  growth 
and  the  stalks  contain  more  nutriment 
and  are  eaten  with  a  better  relish  than 
corn  sown  broadcast.  1  put  three  kernels 
in  the  hill  as  near  together  as  possible.  I 
commence  cutting  by  cutting  alternate 
rows,  leaving  it  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
At  the  second  cutting  I  cut  every  other  hill. 
By  so  doing  it  lets  in  the  sun  and  what 
remains  ears  out  so  that  at  the  last  cutting 
I  not  only  have  some  for  the  table  but 
enough  to  give  my  hog  a  lively  start  toward 
the  pork  barrel.  Select  a  suitable  spot  of 
land  so  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  carry  it 
too  far.  The  most  rapid  way  to  plant  it  is 
with  a  corn  planter. — J.  A.  Plielps,  New 
Haven  County,  Conn. 


Fight  the  Peach  Borer. 


June  is  the  time  to  fight  the  peach  borer. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  examine  the  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  trees  and  extract  the  grubs  with 
a  sharp-pointed  blade  of  a  knife.  They  will 
be  found  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  their  presence  will  be  readily  detected 
by  the  gum  formed  from  the  exuding  sap. 
As  a  preventive  of  the  borer,  J.  T.  Lovett 
recommends  to  place  at  the  base  of  each 
tree  a  shovelful  of  slacked  lime  or  several 
of  coal  ashes,  but  we  have  not  found  either 
of  these  effectual. 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 

Number  VI. 


If  June,  the  month  of  roses,  brought  with 
it  much  work,  it  also  brought  many  sports, 
pastimes  and  customs;  for  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  seemed  to  give  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  old  proverb:  “All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy;”  and  who  can 
deny  that  they  were  happier  and  better  for 
so  doing? 

There  were  so  many  of  these  pleasurable 
times,  we  have  not  space  to  record  them  all; 
but  must  select  a  few  which  we  think  will 
prove  most  interesting. 

“Sheep  shearing”  has  been,  and,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose,  always  will  be  one  of 
the  industrial  sports,  for  there  appears  to 
be  some  kind  of  fascination  in  all  the  grades 
of  the  work,  whether  persons  are  employed 
in  the  same  or  merely  lookers  on.  The 
driving  of  the  sheep  into  the  water,  the 
washing  and  cleansing  of  the  same  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  our  own  country — and  as  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
are  dwellers  in  the  country,  and  have  seen 
the  operation  performed  so  often — if  they 
have  not  been  a  participant  in  it — it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  The 
shearing,  itself,  is  conducted  a  little  differ¬ 
ently  than  at  any  place  where  the  writer 
has  been.  It  has  been  his  fate  to  see  it  as  a 
merely,  quiet  affair  carried  on  by  two  or 
three  people  in  some  barn,  and  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  sport  in  that;  at  least, 
it  seemed  to  lack  any  sort  of  amusement, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  sheep  acted 
during  the  operation  would  have  led  you  to 
believe  the  sheep  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  this,  surely,  must  be  different  on  the 
“other  side  of  the  big  pond” — there  it  is 
lively,  animated  and  spirit-stirring  and 
gathers  together  a  great  crowd,  who  think 
it  is  as  good  as  a  play  or  the  circus — and 
if  you  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  let 
the  following  dispel  them.  The  description 
is  taken  from  an  eye-witness:  “This  shear¬ 
ing  is  no  less  lively  nor  picturesque  than 
the  washing.  The  shearers,  seated  in  rows 
beside  the  crowded  pens,  with  the  seeming¬ 
ly  inanimate  load  of  fleece  in  their  laps, 
and  bending  intently  over  their  work;  the 


occasional  whetting  and  clapping  of  the- 
shears:  the  neatly  attired  housewives,  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  fleeces,  the  smoke  from 
‘the  tar-kettle,  ascending  through  the  clear 
air;  the  shorn  sheep  escaping,  one  bygone, 
from  their  temporary  bondage,  and  trotting 
away  towards  their  distant  brethren,  bleat¬ 
ing  all  the  while  for  their  lambs  who  do  not 
know  them:  all  this,  with  its  ground  of 
universal  green,  and  finished  everywhere 
fby  its  leafy  distances,  except  where  the 
village  spire  intervenes,  forms  together  a 
living  picture,  pleasanter  to  look  upon 
than  words  can  speak;  but  still  pleasanter 
to  think  of,  when  that  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  you  can  make  of  it.” 

St.  John’s  Eve,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
styled,  “Midsummer  Eve,”  must  have  been 
a  sociable  time,  because,  on  this  occasion,, 
when  a  person  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  changed  a  residence  into  a  new  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  spread  a  table  before  his  door 
in  the  street,  with  quite  a  treat  in  the  way 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  to  which  every 
one  was  welcome.  After  the  people  had 
had  sufficient  lunch,  the  master  of  the 
house  invited  all  his  guests  into  his  domi¬ 
cile,  and  if  he  were  blest  with  sufficient 
means,  gave  them  all  a  right  good  supper, 
and  the  evening  concluded  with  singing, 
dancing,  plays,  and  recreations.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  origin  of  this  most  ex¬ 
cellent  custom  is  unknown,  but  it  is  also 
stated  that  it  was  probably  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  new-comers  to 
an  early  acquaintance  with  their  neighbors; 
or,  with  the  more  laudable  design  of  settling 
differences,  by  the  meeting  and  mediation 
of  friends.  But,  whichever  is  the  true 
reason,  we  doubtless  have  derived  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  house  to  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors, —  and  which  is  named  a  “house-warm¬ 
ing” — from  this  old  custom  on  St.  John’s 
Eve. 

On  this  night,  large  bonfires  illuminated 
the  landscape,  and  the  people  danced 
around  and  about  them  just  as  they  danced 
around  the  May-poles  when  they  were  in 
season.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  sport 
not  confined  to  England,  as  I  have  read  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  same  in  various  other  portions 
of  the  world.  As  the  people  of  the  United 
States  celebrate  their  political  victories  in 
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much  the  same  way,  surely  we  should  not 
begrudge  those  in  foreign  climes  and 
in  former  days,  from  doing  the  same;  and 
when  they  wished  to.  A  traveler  in  Ireland 
speaks  of  this  ceremony  at  mid-summer, 
and  says  the  rural  people  lit  fires  in  honor 
of  the  son.  I  think  he  must  have  misunder¬ 
stood  in  honor  of  the  saint — St.  John — for 
son.  He  describes  the  affair  as  follows: 
‘‘Exactly  at  midnight  the  fires  began  to 
appear;  and,  going  up  to  the  leads  of  the 
house,  which  had  a  widely  extended  view, 
I  saw,  on  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  around, 
the  fires  burning  on  every  eminence  which 
the  country  afforded.  I  had  farther  satis¬ 
faction  in  learning  from  undoubted  author¬ 
ity,  that  the  people  danced  around  these 
fires,  and  at  the  close  went  through  them, 
and  made  their  sons  and  daughters,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  cattle,  pass  through  the 
fire,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  with  re¬ 
ligious  solemnity.” 

Besides  the  bonfires  and  the  dancing,  we 
are  told  by  one  well  versed  in  such  matters, 
that  in  England,  “Every  man’s  door  was 
shaded  with  green  birch,  long  fennel,  St. 
John’s  Wort  and  white  lilies,  ornamented 
with  garlands  of  dowers.  The  citizens  had 
also  lamps  of  glass  with  oil  burning  in  them 
all  night,  and  some  of  them  hung  out 
branches  of  iron  curiously  wrought,  con¬ 
taining  hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  at  once, 
which  made  a  very  brilliant  appearance.” 
Perhaps  torch-light  processions  and  mod¬ 
ern  illuminations  had  their  origin  in  these 
primitive  affairs. 

And  although  the  following  may  not 
come  under  the  head  of  “rural  sports,”  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  it  here  as  it  is,  or 
was,  applicable  to  the  times  under  consid¬ 
eration:  “Any  unmarried  woman  fasting 
on  Mid-summer  Eve,  and  at  midnight  lay¬ 
ing  a  cloth,  all  clean  and  neat,  with  bread, 
cheese  and  ale,  and  sitting  down,  as  if 
going  to  eat — the  street  door  being  leftopen- 
the  person  whom  she  is  afterwards  to  mar¬ 
ry  will  come  into  the  room  and  drink  to 
her  by  bowing,  afterwards  fill  the  glass, 
make  another  bow  and  retire.” 

Feats  of  activity  and  endurance  were 
much  in  vogue  at  mid-summer  time,  which 
brought  the  muscles  into  full  play  and 
made  the  men  tougher  and  stronger. 


Wrestling  was  a  favorite  and  popular 
amusement,  and  I  think  it  would  remain  so 
still  had  it  not  become  associated  with 
prize-fighting  and  other  brutal  exhibitions. 
That  this  was  not  always  so,  may  be  in 
ferred  from  a  monument  to  a  gentleman, 
Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  in  an  English  church¬ 
yard,  and  whose  memory  some  of  the  best 
people  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  honor.  He 
trained  many  of  his  neighbors  and  servants 
in  an  art  that  was  once  deemed  so  manly; 
but  on  account  of  its  abuse,  fell  into  ill- 
repute;  and  when  he  died  his  will  provided 
money  for  wrestling  to  take  place  on  the 
grounds  where  he  had  won  so  many  vic¬ 
tories  himself. 

“The  Races” — which  the  rural  population 
have  always  held  to  with  great  tenacity, 
ocurred  near  the  end  of  June,  and  were 
looked  forward  to  with  as  great  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  and  delight  as  our  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs  of  the  present  day  are,  to  our 
rural  population.  The  sports  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  horse,  pony  and  donkey  racing, 
wheel-barrow  racing,  jumping  in  sacks, 
jingling  matches — whatever  they  were — 
and  foot  racing.  The  most  of  these  still 
remain  and  add  attractions  to  fairs  on  both 
sides  of  the  water;  but  they  had  no  base 
ball  matches  or  bicycle  races;  for  which 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  or  commiser¬ 
ated;  yet,  there  were  some  more  useful 
enjoyments  which  gave  a  stimulous  to 
those  who  worked  on  farms  and  which 
proved  of  practical  benefit  in  some  of  their 
daily  occupations.  One  of  these  was  a 
ploughing  match,  and  prizes  were  given  to 
the  plough-boy  who  made  the  best  furrow, 
and  to  the  one  who  made  the  second  best. 
Now-a-days  it  would  seem  the  tests  are 
made  as  to  how  much  work  the  cattle 
can  do  on  the  farm,  and  not  how  much  the 
men  and  boys  can  accomplish.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  division  in  these 
tests  ?  An  uncle  of  mine  tells  me  he  has 
often  attended  these  races,  and  never  did 
he  see  any  intoxication  or  disorder  to  mar 
the  festivities.  The  sports  wound  up  with  a 
“grand  ball.”  We  suppose  it  wasja  grand 
one,  for  that  is  usually  the  way  the'posters 
announcing  these  dancing  entertainments 
are  headed. 

The  scholars  of  Eton  College  had  their 


bonfires  on  St.  John  s  Eve,  and  an  old 
author  informs  us  that  there  was  formerly 
at  Whiteborough,  a  tumulous  on  St. 
Stephen’s  down  near  Launcetown  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  A  large  summer  pole  was  fixed  in 
the  center,  round  which  the  fuel  was  heap¬ 
ed  up.  It  had  a  large  bush  on  the  top  of 
it.  Around  this  were  parties  of  wrestlers 
contending  for  small  prizes. 

An  honest  countryman  who  had  often 
been  present  at  these  merriments,  informed 
the  old  author,  that  at  one  of  them  an  evil 
spirit  had  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
dog,  since  which  none  could  wrestle,  even 
in  jest,  without  receiving  hurt;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  wrestling  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  laid  aside.  The  rustics  believed 
that  giants  were  buried  in  these  tumuli, 
and  nothing  would  tempt  them  to  be  so 
sacrilegious  as  to  disturb  their  bones. 

“In  Northumberland,  it  is  customary  on 
this  day  to  dress  out  stools  with  a  cushion 
of  flowers.  A  layer  of  clay  is  placed  on  the 
stool,  and  therein  is  stuck,  with  great  reg¬ 
ularity,  an  arrangement  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers,  so  close  as  to  form  a  beautiful 
cushion.  These  are  exhibited  at  the  doors 
of  houses  in  the  villages  and  at  the  ends  of 
streets  and  cross  lanes  of  larger  towns, 
where  the  attendants  beg  money  from 
passengers  to  enable  them  to  have  an  eve¬ 
ning  of  feast  and  dancing” 

A  number  of  ancient  writers  mention  the 
game  of  “Stool  Ball,”  but  they  appear  to 
have  left  no  description  of  the  game.  We 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  was 
a  play  where  balls  were  driven  from  stool 
to  stool;  and  yet  so  wise  a  man  as  he,  has  left 
no  record  what  was  the  manner  of  playing 
it,  or  to  what  purpose;  possibly  because  he 
may  have  thought  every  one  knew — or  he 
may  not  have  known  himself.  It  seems 
that  was  a  game  more  appropriate  to  the 
women  than  to  the  men,  but  occasionally 
played  by  both  sexes,  as  appears  from  the 
following  song,  which  occurs  in  a  very  old 
drama: 

“Down  in  a  vale,  on  a  summer’s  day, 

All  the  lads  and  lasses  met  to  be  merry; 

A  match  for  kisses  at  stool  ball  to  play. 
And  for  cakes  and  ale,  and  cider  and 
perry. 

Chorus.  Come  one,  come  all,  great. 


small,  short,  tall,  away  to  stool  ball.” 

Who  can  tell  but  with  many  innovations, 
changes  and  modifications,  the  modern 
croquet  and  lawn  tennis  may  have  evolved 
from  this  stool  ball  ? 

We  close  our  article  for  this  month  with 
an  old,  but  interesting  account  of  a  quaint 
custom  of  Somertshire,  England.  In  the 
parishes  of  Congesbury  and  Puxton,  are 
two  large  pieces  of  common  land,  called 
East  and  West  Dalemoors  ("from  the  Saxon. 
dal,  which  signifies  a  share  or  portion) 
which  are  divided  into  single  acres,  each 
bearing  a  peculiar  and  different  mark  cut 
in  the  turf,  such  as  a  horn,  four  oxen  and 
a  mare,  a  pole-axe,  cross,  fork,  oven,  duck’s 
nest,  hand  reel  and  hare’s  tail.  On  the 
Saturday  before  Old  Mid-summer,  several 
proprietors  of  the  estates  in  the  parishes  of 
the  places  named,  or  their  tenants,  assemble 
on  the  commons.  A  number  of  apples  are 
previously  prepared,  marked  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  before  mentioned  acres, 
which  are  distributed  by  a  young  lad  to 
each  of  the  commoners,,  from  a  bag  or  hat. 
At  the  close  of  the  distribution  each  person 
repairs  to  his  allotment  as  his  apple  directs 
him,  and  takes  possession  for  the  ensuing 
year.  An  adjournment  then  takes  place  to 
the  house  of  the  overseer  of  Dalemoors — 
an  officer  annually  elected  from  the  ten¬ 
ants — where  four  acres,  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  expenses,  are  let  by  inch 
of  candle,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  that  sociability  and  hearty  mirth 
so  congenial  to  the  soul  of  [a  Somertshire 
yeoman. 


Cabbage  Maggots. 

BY  A.  G.  TILLINOHAST. 


The  large  cabbage  maggot,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  so  troublesome  of  late  all  over  the 
country,  is  not  the  small  maggot  treated  of 
in  the  “Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants,”  or  at 
least  I  have  one  here  that  is  not,  this  mag¬ 
got  infests  che  roots  of  large  cabbage,  even 
after  they  are  heading.  It  destroys  the 
roots  and  the  cabbage  wilts  and  dies,  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  During  wet  weather  new 
rootlets  will  grow  and  the  cabbage  survives. 

The  chrysalis  or  pupce  of  this  maggot  is 
as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  which  it  much 


resembles.  I  placed  some  of  them,  takfen 
from  the  roots  of  cabbage  infested  with 
them,  in  a  bottle,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
in  a  few  days,  saw  common  house  flies 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  of  this  cabbage 
maggot.  If  it  was  not  the  house  fly,  then 
it  was  so  near  like  it  that  I  don’t  know  the 
difference.  I  decided  that  these  maggots 
are  the  larvae  of  the  common  house  fly.  It 
was  a  very  interesting  sight.  The  fly  is 
quite  white  when  he  first  emerges,  but 
expands  his  wings  and  turns  black  in  a  few 
moments  before  your  eyes.  It  is  a  pretty 
experiment  and  easily  tried.  Don’t  take 
my  word,  but  see  for  yourself.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes. 

As  a  remedy,  some  liquid  that  will  kill 
the  maggot,  but  not  injure  the  cabbage, 
must  be  applied  to  the  infected  plant. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Agricultural  College, 
Lancing,  Michigan,  first  recommended 
“Bisulphide  of  Carbon,”  but  has  since 
found  a  soap  and  kerosene  mixture  to  be 
more  effective  and  safer.  (See  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  March  21st.  1885.)  Put  one 
quart  of  soft  soap,  with  one  gallon  of  v>  ater, 
into  a  kettle  and  heat  it  to  boiling  point, 
and  while  still  boiling  hot  stir  in  thorough¬ 
ly  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  It  is  said  that 
while  being  sure  death  to  the  maggot,  this 
•increases  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
plants.  I  have  not  tried  this  remedy  yet, 
but  shall  test  it  if  I  have  occasion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  or 
when,  the  fly  places  the  eggs  at  the  roots  of 
the  cabbage. 

It  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  on  some 
sides  of  the  field  than  elsewhere,  which 
leads  me  to  think  that  the  eggs  are  not  on 
,the  plants  when  set  out. 

Padilla,  Wasli.  Territory. 

- — 

Scab  in  Potatoes. 


Agricultural  papers  are  just  now  giving 
considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  Many  stem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  manuring  heavily  with  stable  manure 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble.  But 
against  this  view  may  be  set  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  who  raise  the  finest  of  pota¬ 
toes  use  barn-yard  manure  most  liberally 
on  the  crop.  The  best  potatoes  that  I  ever 


raised  were  planted  in  sandy  soil  with  a 
large  scoop- shovel  of  stable  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  each  hill  at  planting.  The  yield 
was  large  and  the  quality  first-class:  tubevs 
remarkably  smooth,  clean,  perfect  in  form 
and  color,  dry  and  mealy,  and  of  fine  re¬ 
markable  size.  None  of  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  disease, — its  causes,  cure, 
etc.  May  not  the  root  of  the  difficulty  be 
found  in  the  age  and  composition  of  soils, 
rather  than  in  fertilizers  used,  or  in  the 
depredations  of  wire- or  angle-worms?  I 
believe  it  may;  and  in  support  of  this  view 
is  the  fact,  that  on  almost  any  virgin  or 
new  soil,  potatoes  invariably  turn  out  well 
now,  as  they  used  to  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country.  Old,  worn-out,  sour  soils  will 
not  fail  to  produce  scabby  potatoes  “every 
time;”  while  old  or  new  soils,  rich  in  veg¬ 
etable  mold  and  potash,  never  fail  to  yield 
bright,  sound,  handsome  tubers,  with,  or 
without  stable  manure  or  patent  fertilizers, 
in  either  case.  Manuring,  of  the  right  kind, 
will  be  found  to  lessen  and  retard  the  dis¬ 
ease  always  rather  than  increase  it. — R. 
Nott  in  American  Seedsman. 

Cultivating  the  Raspberry. 


Some  cultivation  of  raspberries  set  last 
fall  in  hedge  rows  should  be  given  early  in 
the  season  each  year  before  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  but  it  should  be  shallo  w  so  as  not  to 
break  the  roots.  In  fact,  after  thr  first  sea¬ 
son  there  should  be  no  deep  plowing  or  cul¬ 
tivating  between  them  at  any  time,  espe¬ 
cially  among  those  that  are  propagated  by 
a  division  of  the  roots.  The  more  they 
are  broken,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the 
suckers.  Except  what  few  are  wanted  for 
making  new  plantation  or  for  fruiting  canes 
directly  in  the  row,  these  suckers  are  useless 
as  weeds  and  should  be  treated  as  such  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  ground ;  cutting 
them  off  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  soon  destroy  them. — J.  H.  Hale ,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

A  Pennsylvania  dairyman  had  his  jaw 
broken  the  other  day,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  a  cow  kicked  him  or  the  pump- 
handle  flew  up. — Philadelphia  Call. 
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IVEST. 


Some  New  Implements. 


In  this  age  of  labor-saving  implements 
nothing  has  yet  been  made  destined  to  save 
as  much  “back  ache,”  hard  work  and  time 

as  the  Daisy  Garden 
Plow.  It  is  made  very 
simple,  yet  strong  and 
elegant.  Every  thing  is 
firmly  bolted  together 
and  braced.  The  spindle  being  formed 
by  bolting  a  short  piece  of  turned  gas 
pipe  between  the  double  beam,  using 
an  elegant  Steel  Wheel,  it  forms  the 
lightest,  strongest  and  best  finished 
implement  ever  made.  The  entire 
plow  is  nicely  painted,  striped,  orna¬ 
mented  and  varnished,  and  looks  like  a 
“Daisy.” 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  cultivated 
with  this  Plow  most  effectually,  working 
equally  well  a  bed  of  onions  or  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn,  which  no  doubled  wheel  or 
shovelled  plow  can  do.  In  fact,  more  and 
better  work  can  be  done  with  one  of  these 
implements  than  with  any  other  tool  made. 
The  same  shovel  being  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work,  there  are  no  bolts  or  wrenches  to 
get  lost.  The  ground  is  stirred  to  a  greater 
depth  and  better  crops  will  be  raised  than 
with  any  so-called  “Cultivators.” 

A  child  can  run  the  Daisy  as  well  as  a 
man  and  much  easier  than  using  a  hoe,  not 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  time  saved. 

1  he  value  and  advantage  of  having  a 
first-class  Garden  Plow  is  so  evident  that 
they  have  become  more  indispensable  to 
every  one  who  raises  a  garden,  large  or 
small,  than  the  hoe,  the  only  hindrance 
being  their  high  price.  In  the  Daisy  this 
has  been  fully  overcome,  and  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  design  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  all. 

DARNELL’S  PATENT  FURROWER  &  MARKER. 

We  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  try 
everything  new  that’s  offered  as  a  labor- 
saving  device,  but  it  is  seldom  we  get  hold 
of  an  implement  which  pleases  us  so  well 
as  Darnell’s  Patent  Furrower  and  Marker, 
which  is  manufactured  by  H.  W.  Doughten 
of  East  Moorestown,  N.  J.  We  had  often 


seen  it  advertised,  and  were  rather  inclined 
to  the  supposition  that  there  were  few 
farmers  who  could  make  the  purchase  of 
one  at  $20  pay  them.  But  after  putting  it 
to  a  practical  test,  we  have  concluded  that 
there  are  few  who  would  do  without  it  if 
they  understood  its  merits.  We 
planted  our  potatoes  with  it,  and 
pronounce  it  a  perfect  success.  It 
opens  the  furrows  at  any  desired 
distance  apart  leaving  loo.-e  soil 
in  the  bottom.  Then  by  reversing 


THE  DAISY  GARDEN  PLOW, 
the  discs  to  throw  the  earth  together  in  a 
ridge,  it  covers  the  potatoes  perfectly.  It 
can  also  be  adjusted  to  work  well  as  a  hiller. 

HERCULES  POST  HOLE  DIGGER. 

The  blades  are  made  of  the  very  best 
cast  steel,  properly  tempered,  and  the  irons 
of  the  best  malleable  iron.  Holes  can  be 
dug  of  any  desired  diameter,  and  as  deep  as 
the  full  length  of  the  digger.  Holes  three 
feet  deep  and  nine  incb.es  in  diameter  can 
be  dug  within  four  minutes.  No  Nursery¬ 
man,  Fence  Builder,  Farmer  or  Railroad 
Company  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

To  operate  the  Digger,  grasp  the  handles 
together  firmly— then  force  the  Digger  into 
the  ground  by  repeatedly  striking  the 
shovels  into  the  earth  (at  every  alternate 
stroke  turn  the  Digger  partly  around  to 
form  a  round  hole)  until  the  ground  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  loose;  then  strike  the  shovel  in  deep, 
work  the  Digger  back  and  forth,  then  spread 
the  handles  and  lift  out  the  loose  earth  thus 
held  between  the  shovels.  Continue  the 
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operation  until  the  desired  depth  is  reached. 
The  Digger  is  made  by  the  Chieftain  Hay 
Rake  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  costs  $3.00. 


JSreeding'  Pure  Seed  Corn. 


A  farmer  in  Minnesota,  who  was  induced 
through  the  influence  of  the  writer  to  try 
New  England  flint  corn  for  comparison  with 
the  dent  varieties  usually  grown  at  the  w^st, 
writes  us  that  a  sample  received  from  our  oc¬ 
casional  correspondent,  J.  E.  Shaw,  West 
Hampden,  Maine,  gave  the  best  satisfaction 
•of  any  he  has  tried,  and  desires  us  to  give 
him  the  name  of  the  variety-  We  reply 
through  the  Farmer ,  that  others  at  the  West 
and  elsewhere  may  understand  the  situarion. 
Mr.  Shaw’s  corn  is  called  “Shaw  corn”  in 
the  vicinity  where  it  is  grown,  merely  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Shaw  lias  been  a  very  careful 
farmer,  and  has,  by  crossing  and  selection 
through  a  long  term  of  years,  established  a 
variety  of  corn  that  is  well  adapted  to  the 
locality ;  and  as  he  always  saves  a  surplus 
of  seeds  beyond  his  own  wants,  his  neigh¬ 
bors  have  occasionally  availed  themselves 
of  his  neighborly  kindness  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  seed  from  him  when  required,  and 
have  called  the  variety  by  his  name  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  other  yellow  flint  corns  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  many  other 
careful  farmers  in  New  England  and  at  the 


East,  who  have  saved  their  own  seed  com 
for  many  years  in  succession,  and  have  es¬ 
tablished  varieties,  or  as  the  poultry  men 
would  say  “strains,”  which  have  come  to 
have  a  character  somewhat  distinct  from 
the  “scrub”  corn,  (forgive  the  term)  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Shaw  corn  is  not  in  market 
as  a  distinct  variety,  nor  do  we  know  it  as 
specially  worthy  above  other  kinds  of  corn 
grown  by  careful  farmers  all  through  New 
England.  If  some  seed  dealer  could  see  an 
opportunity  to  get  up  a  little  “boom”  on  it, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  were  the  kind  of  man  to 
second  such  an  effort,  probably  our  Western 
friends  would  hear  of  its  wonderful  merits, 
and  be  invited  to  try  it  at  high  prices. 
Every  locality  needs  a  variety  of  corn  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  the  locality,  and  any 
farmer  who  will  take  the  necessary  pains, 
can  in  a  few  years  have  the  best  seed  corn 
for  him  to  raise,  merely  by  going  to  his 
own  cribor  field.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  our  early  New  England  eight-rowed 
flint  corn,  either  the  yellow  or  the  white 
varieties,  if  introduced  into  the  more  north¬ 
ern  of  the  western  States,  would  be  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  than  the  later  large 
eared  dent  varieties  so  commonly  grown  in 
that  section,  although  there  are  early  vari¬ 
eties  of  dent  corn  that  are  well  adapted  to 
northern  sections.  Farmers  should  be  much 
more  particular  than  they  usually  are  in 
selecting  and  improving  the  varieties  of 


crops  they  grow.  It  requires  but  a  few 
years  of  carelessness  or  neglect,  to  ruin  the 
best  variety  of  corn  or  other  crop,  and  de¬ 
prive  it  of  all  its  distinctively  good  char¬ 
acteristics.  We  should  breed  our  seeds  as 
careful  breeders  have  long  bred  their  ani¬ 
mals,  with  an  ideal  standard  in  view  to 
work  to. — W.  E.  Farmer. 


Evaporating  Fruit  as  a  Business. 


The  unusual  profit  attending  the  judicious 
management  of  this  comparatively  new  in¬ 
dustry  will  continue.  As  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  enormous  waste,  and  the  low  prices  of 
fruits  in  the  United  States  at  gathering 
seasons  continue  on  the  one  hand,  and  any¬ 
thing  like  the  present  demand  and  price  for 
the  evaporated  article  on  the  other,  mill¬ 
ions  of  capital  may  and  will  find  safe  and 
profitable  investment  therein. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  have 
the  markets  of  the  world  offering  a  profit¬ 
able  margin  over  the  cost  of  production,  for 
all  our  fruits  and  berries,  at  steadily  advan¬ 
cing  prices. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  present, 
and  for  years  to  come,  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  common  dried  fruit,  now  largely  in 
excess  of  the  evaporated  article,  on  the  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,” 
must  necessarily  first  succumb.  Practically, 
the  evaporator’s  mission  is  no  less  than  to 
revolutionize  and  supplant  an  old  method 
of  uuiversal  employment  by  a  new.  Noth¬ 
ing  better  yet  known  to  the  masses  and 
defended  by  the  prejudices  of  the  millions, 
the  fear  of  over-stocking  the  market  with 
evaporators  or  their  products,  seems  far 
sought,  indeed. 

In  no  department  of  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  do  we  find  so  much  loss  as  in  the  fruits 
that  waste  under  the  trees  and  pass  un¬ 
noticed,  yet  in  the  case  of  apples  or  peaches, 
properly  evaporated,  they  are  worth  in  the 
market  to-day  respectively,  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
carelessness  or  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
a  farmer,  if  it  related  to  corn  or  wheat, 
would  subject  him  to  unpleasant  criticisms 
in  the  entire  neighborhood,  yet  the  actual 
loss  would  in  present  markets  be  only  two 
and  three  cents  per  pound*  respectively. 


The  price  of  all  our  fruits  and  berries  is 
based  upon  their  value  as  fresh  ripe  fruit, 
often  a  question  of  so  many  hours’  trans¬ 
portation  alone,  and  not  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  at  all,  except  a  local  one.  The  mar¬ 
gin  existing  between  an  over-stocked  local 
market  in  the  harvest  season,  and  the  value 
of  the  evaporated  product  at  home  or 
abroad  in  the  months  of  fruit  famine,  con¬ 
stitutes  their  true  commercial  value,  and 
presents  to  view  the  evaporator’s  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  significant  fact 
that  in  this  era  of  low  prices  for  all  farm 
products,  and  food  supplies,  in  fact  almost 
everything* produced  on  the  farm  has  de¬ 
clined  to  about  one-half  of  its  past  average 
value,  except  evaporated  fruits.  True, 
evaporated  apples,  owing  to  the  immense 
quantities  of  fresh  apples  on  the  market  at 
unusually  low  prices,  have  shared  in  the 
depression  common  to  everything  else,  to  a 
considerable  but  not  equal  extent.  However, 
with  this  single  exception,  all  the  rest  stand 
out  prominently  and  invite  attention,  and 
the  investment  of  capital  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture.  At  present  prices,  evaporating  ap¬ 
ples  pays  better  than  growing  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  or  cotton,  while  peaches, 
cherries  and  berries  have  held  their  former 
prices.  No  better  or  more  conclusive  an¬ 
swer  could  be  given  to  the  question  often 
asked  in  years  past,  “will  not  the  business 
of  evaporating  fruit  be  overdone,  &c.,” 
than  that  now,  with  wheat  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  at  75  to  85  cents  per  bushel,  and 
other  farm  products  in  proportion,  the 
evaporated  fruits  and  berries,  apples  only 
excepted,  (and  that  for  reasons  stated)^  are 
about  the  same  as  when  wheat  was  $1.75  to 
$2.00  per  bushel. 

The  latest  Philadelphia,  quotations  on 
farm  products  are  about  as  follows: 

Corn,  f  cent  a  pound;  oats,  1  cent;  wheat, 
H  cents;  sugar,  6  cents;  apples.  9  cents; 
cotton,  11  cents;  wool,  20  cents;  pared 
peaches,  28  cents;  black  raspberries,  30  cts' 

For  properly  doing  the  work  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Evaporator  has  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  its  claims  as  the  Represen¬ 
tative  Fruit  Evaporator  of  America,  and 
the  following  points  of  superior  merit  are  al¬ 
lowed  by  general  consent;. 


BED-TIME  Am  HARVEST* 


I 


It  is  the  cheapest,  comparing  first  cos-t, 
fuel  and  labor  with  quality  and  quantity  of 
product  turned  out. 

It  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its  structural 
or  philosophical  superiority.  The  only 
Pneumatic  Inclined  Flue  Evaporator  on  the 
market.  Thoroughly  protected  by  patents, 
and  the  only  machine  you  want  to  buy  at 
any  price  for  general  farm  purposes  and 
profit. 

To  enumerate  the  list  of  articles  that  may 
profitably  be  evaporated,  would  furnish  a 
catalogue  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard 
products,  as  well  as  anticipate  the  wants  of 
all  climates  and  people. 

Our  readers  would  be  benefited  and  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  the  treatise  on  evapor¬ 
ating  fruit,  published  by  the  American 
Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  which  is  mailed 
free  on  application.  See  advertisement  in 
this  issue. 


Peaches  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Keer,  of  Denton,  Maryland, 
contributes  the  following  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  coming  peach  crop  to  the 
American  Farmer; 

The  first  great  anxiety  of  peninsular 
peach  growers  is  over,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  fair  crop  of  this  wholesome  and  lus¬ 
cious  fruit  are  as  reasonably  certain  now  as 


are  any  other  earthly  prospects;  true,  you 
will  occasionally  find  a  peach  grower  whose 
inclinations  to  grumbling  are  slightly  akin 
to  a  certain  old  farmer  who  had  an  innate 
propensity  for  lamenting  upon  imaginary 
defects  in  his  crops:  Having  an  extra  fine 
field  of  corn,  all  safe  up  to  gathering  time, 
a  neighbor,  who  was  quite  familiar  with 
the  ‘  old  farmer,”  thought  for  once  the  old 
gentleman  was  certainly  debarred  any  and 
all  chance  for  complaint,  but  after  compli¬ 
menting  him  on  the  enormous  quantity 
and  perfection  of  the  ears,  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  hear  this  old  man  reply: 
“Y-e  a-s.  it’s  a  purty  good  crap,  but  some 
o'  the  ears  mout  a  had  a  few  more  kernels 
on  the  pints.”  So,  too,  an  occasional  peach 
grower  can  be  found  who  is  bound  to  find 
room  somewhere  for  a  little  grumbling.  It 
seems  to  be  a  pleasure,  a  relief  to  pent  up 
fears,  to  long  suspended  hopes,  to  get  off 
something  that  smacks  a  little  of  manly 
defiance  or  independence.  While  most  of 
the  melocoton  class  of  peaches  have  but 
light  crops,  the  assurance  given  thereby 
for  fruit  of  extra  size  and  quality  should 
counterbalance  any  disappointed  hope  for 
quantity  alone,  as  there  is  certainly  more 
profit  in  getting  but  one  basket  of  fruit 

from  a  tree  that  readily  sells  for  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  than  there  is  in  getting  three 
baskets  that  sell  for  only  fifty  cents  per 
basket. 
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FAITH. 


"What  thing  is  faith?  Ask  thou  the  gleesome  boy 
'W  ho  for  the  first  time  breasts  the  buoyant  wave ; 

^Tis  faith  that  leads  him  with  adventurous  joy 
To  follow  where  they  plunge,  his  comrades  brave. 

-Ask  thou  the  boor  who  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps, 
And  loves  and  hates  and  hopes,  and  fears  and 
Pi-ays, 

Fishes  and  fowls,  work-day  and  Sabbath  keeps, 

And,  where  life's  sign-post  points  his  path,  obeys. 

Or  ask  the  sage  with  subtle-searching  looks, 

Well  trained  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  scan; 

Or  ask  the  scholar  primed  with  Greekish  books: 

All  live  by  faith  of  wrhat  is  best  in  man. 

Or  him,  sharp  eyed,  with  fine  atomic  science, 

The  loves  and  hates  of  lively  dust  pursuing; 

Who  tortures  Nature  with  all  strange  appliances 
To  drag  to  light  the  secret  of  her  doing. 

Ask  thou  the  captain  who  with  guess  sublime 

Mapped  forth  new  worlds  on  his  night-watching 
pillow, 

And  saw  in  vision  a  fresh  start  of  time, 

Big  with  grand  hopes  beyond  the  Atlantic  billow. 

Ask  thou  the  soldier  who  on  bristling  lances 
Rushes  undaunted,  breathing  valorous  breath, 

And,  where  his  leader  cheers  him  on,  advances 
To  glorious  victory  o’er  huge  heaps  of  death. 

■Or  ask  the  patriot  who,  when  foes  were  strong, 

And  faithless  friends  had  sold  their  rights  for  pelf, 

Waits  till  harsh  need  and  shame  rouse  the  base 
throng 

Into  the  liigh-souled  echo  of  himself. 

Ask  thou  the  statesman,  when  the  infuriate  mob 
Brays  senseless  vetoes  on  his  wisest  plans; 

Unmoved  he  stands,  his  bosom  knows  no  throb; 

His  eye  the  calm  evolving  future  scans. 

Or  ask  the  martyr,  who,  when  tyrants  tear 
His  quivering  flesh,  with  calm  assurance  dies; 

Bweet  life  he  loves,  but  scorns  to  breath  an  air 
Drugged  with  the  taint  of  soul-destroying  lies. 

In  such  know  faith,  faith  or  in  man  or  God, 

In  thine  own  heart,  or  tried  tradition’s  stream; 

’Tis  one  same  sun  that  paints  the  flowery  sod, 

And  shoots  from  pole  to  pole  the  quickening  beam. 

'God  is  the  powder  which  shapes  this  pictured  scene, 
Soul  of  all  creatures,  substance  of  all  creeds, 

Faith  intuition  quick  and  instinct  keen 
To  know  His  voice  and  follow  where  He  leads. 

—John  Stuart  Blackie ,  in  Cassell's  Family  Maga¬ 
zine  for  June. 


Seed  Growing  in  America 


The  successful  market  gardener  must 
unite  the  qualifications  of  the  trucker,  farmer 
merchant  and  the  philosopher,  for  he  must 
investigate  the  laws  of  vegetation  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  sale.  Advanced  market 
gardening,  thus  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  tech¬ 


nical  pursuit  and  one  requiring  consider¬ 
able  means  and  a  consideration  of  cost  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  capital  required 
in  market  gardening  far  exceeds  ordinary 
farming.  The  suburban  market  gardens 
about  Philadelphia  are  only  worked  at 
double  the  expense  of  others  more  remote 
— quite  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre  being 
the  capital  necessary  to  stock  and  conduct 
them. 

This  extraordinary  expense  is  somewhat 
balanced  by  the  frequency  with  which 
such  gardeners  can  send  their  vegetables  to 
market,  and  the  fresh  condition  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  whereas  the  distant 
country  gardener  has  to  consign  his  produce 
to  commission  men,  taking  such  prices  as 
the  market  affords  under  forced  sales. 

High  as  may  seem  the  estimate  of  $500 
per  acre  as  necessary  capital,  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  expenses  of  some  market 
gardeners  near  London  and  Paris.  Land 
on  the  outskirts  of  those  cities  rents  for 
$200  and  $800  per  acre,  often  twice  that 
much.  In  the  suburbs  of  Paris  the  writer 
has  visited  a  market  garden  of  three  acres 
which  annually  pays  a  rental  of  $1800  and 
yet  affords  a  large  profit  to  its  intelligent 
cultivator. 

From  this  hasty  review  of  market  gar¬ 
dening  one  readily  perceives  that  in  it  is 
invested  a  deal  of  capital  guided  by  intelli¬ 
gence  and  technical  experience.  Success, 
however,  hinges  firstly  upon  the  purity  of 
the  seeds  sown,  and  it  is  here  the  seedsman 
enters  the  arena  as  an  active  participant — 
one  weilding  an  immense  power  for  good 
or  evil. 

Seedsmen  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— merchants  and  seed  growers. 

The  grower  of  seeds  must  be,  first  of  all, 
an  able  gardener  or  else  he  will  fail  in  the 
beginning,  for  he  must  do  all  that  the  truck¬ 
er  does,  and  then  he  is  only  half-way 
through— he  must  await,  after  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  vegetable  fit  for  market,  the 
production  of  seed.  He  is  thus  twice  a 
cultivator,  running  twice  the  risks  of  a 
market  gardener,  wet  and  drought,  heat 
and  cold,  tornado  and  insect  injuries, 
insufficient  or  excessive  fertility.  The 
intelligent  seed  grower,  recognizing  the 
superiority  of  individual  plant  in  physical 


characteristics  and  in  potency  of  seed,  the 
results  sometimes  of  nature’s  sports  and  at 
other  times  of  cross-fertilization,  selects 
them  from  his  general  crop,  and  breeds  up 
varieties  of  old  species  sometimes  so 
distinct  as  hardly  to  be  recognized — but  he 
must  rot  breed  too  high — he  must  bring 
to  the  culture  of  his  crop  of  seed,  if  not 
scientific,  at  least  very  practical  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  sterility,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  very  frequently  showing  itself 
under  systems  of  high  culture,  over-feed¬ 
ing  and  interbreeding— these  influences 
producing  an  excessive  growth  of  tissue, 
abortive  flowers  and  consequently  little  seed . 

Many  seed  crops  take  fourteen  to  fifteen 
months  from  the  sowing  until  harvest — for 
instance,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  pars¬ 
nip,  carrots,  salsify,  celery,  onion,  parsley, 
and  others,  all  have  to  be  sown  during 
spring  months,  April  and  May,  and  do  not 
produce  their  seed  until  the  second  July  or 
August  following.  All  these  vegetables 
perfect  for  domestic  purposes  being  devel¬ 
oped  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  sown,  but  the  genera  being  of  biennial 
forms  they  have  to  be  carried  over  to  obey 
nature’s  law — thus  the  seed  farmer  is,  we 
say,  twice  a  cultivator  and  subject  to  ex¬ 
tended  injurious  influences  which  do  not 
attach  to  market  gardening. 

Under  these  conditions  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  seed  farming  cannot  every 
year  be  a  success.  There  is  a  certainty  of 
some  influences  being  detrimental  to  some 
crops,  some  being  better  developed  by 
moisture,  some  by  moderate  heat,  others 
by  tropical  sun.  In  no  location  can  all 
crops  be  grown  equally  well.  As  a  farmer 
well  knows  that  certain  parts  of  his  farm 
are  better  suited  for  certain  crops  than 
others,  so  the  seed  grower  knows  that  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  in  different  States  have 
their  particular  advantages. 

The  seed  grower,  wherever  he  be  found, 
will  be  recognized  among  the  more  advanced 
farmers  of  his  section.  To  be  successful  he 
must  have  made  many  steps  forward,  he 
must  have  best  land,  implements,  and 
barns,  he  must  spend  money  freely  for 
fertilizers  and  wages,  he  must  be  a  student 
of  nature  and  a  good  administrator,  for  his 
plans  must  be  laid  further  ahead  than  those 


of  any  ordinary  farmer,  and  further  tharc 
most  merchants. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  seed  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  has  taken  an 
extraordinary  growth,  for  before  that  tim& 
seed  farmers  could  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers — now  specialists  in  the  seed 
production  are  found  everywhere  in  tha 
East  and  West. 

Discriminating  planters  demand  Amer¬ 
ican  grown  seeds — they  have  been  too  often 
deceived  in  the  trash  shipped  from  Europe. 
They  know  from  experience  that  European 
seeds  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  good  in 
quality  or  vitality  as  American;  they  know~ 
that  they  are  ripened  in  a  climate  of  much 
moisture,  and  consequently  do  not  possess 
such  powers  of  germination  as  ours,  and 
they  know  that  the  American  seed  grower 
as  a  man  is,  in  intelligence,  observation 
and  tact,  so  far  ahead  of  the  peasant  cul¬ 
tivators  of  Europe,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
comparison  as  to  the  results  of  his  labors. 

The  European,  however,  working  at  thirty 
or  forty  cents  per  day,  produces  seeds 
which  in  the  eyes  of  some  merchants  have 
the  merit  of  being  cheap,  and  accordingly 
large  quantities  are  brought  to  this  country 
and  sold  by  dealers  who  masquerade  as 
American  merchants;  they  always  forget 
however,  to  tell  their  customers  the  origin 
of  their  stocks. 

To  a  market  gardener  the  quality  of 
seed  he  buys  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  stock  from  which  they  are  grown 
must  be  of  acclimatized  habit,  must  be 
judiciously  selected  of  best  individual  types* 
thoroughly  culled  of  all  sorts  of  root,  leaf 
or  seed,  properly  harvested  to  insure  the 
highest  percentage  of  germination,  and 

properly  stored  and  labeled  to  guard  against 
subsequent  error  in  nomenclature — all  these 
and  others,  are  of  vital  necessity,  as  the 
trucker  cannot  afford  to  plant,  manure  and 
cultivate  crops  which,  if  bad,  only  prove 
bad  after  months  of  patient  labor  and  large 
expense. 

Native  American  grown  seeds  unques¬ 
tionably  do  best  under  our  American  sun — 
foreign  stocks  do  not  bear  our  tropical 
heat.  Under  these  circumstances  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  buy  American  grown 
seed,  and  to  get  it  from  the  producers — 
those  who  can  say  themselves  that  they 
grew  the  stocks  they  have  for  sale. — Gar¬ 
dener's  Monthly. 
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Our  Cabbage  Plant  Crop.  Our 

plants  have  come  on  very  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  days  and  we  now  have  a  full  supply  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  in  our  advertisement 
on  page  32.  We  hope  all  our  friends  will 
read  our  ad.,  and  if  they  cannot  send  to  us 
for  plants  on  account  of  the  distance,  we 
will  give  them  the  names  of  our  nearest 
agents  who  will  supply  them  at  our  prices. 

Quality  of  Our  Plants.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  trust  we  will  be  excused  if  we 
<call  attention  to  a  few  voluntary  testimoni¬ 
als  lately  received  regarding  our  Cabbage 
Seeds  and  Plants.  All  of  these  letters  being 
entirely  unsolicited  by  us,  speak  volumes 
for  our  P.  S.  Cabbage  Seed,  and  that  article 
on  page  21,  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Todd,  copied  by 
ns  from  a  prominent  N.  Y.  paper,  in  which 
we  have  no  interest  whatever,  should  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  extraordinary 
merits. 


A  Valuable  Package.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  friends  all  the  following 
\for  One  Dollar:  First,  one  copy  of  the 
new  book  “How  to  Propagate  and  Grow 
Small  Fruits.”  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  volume  we  have  ever  seen  on 
the  subject.  Price  50  cents.  Second,  one 
copy  of  T.  B.  Terry’s  new  book  “ABC 
of  Potato  Culture.”  The  author  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  most  successful  grower  of 
potatoes  in  the  Union,  and  he  tells  just  how 
to  do  it.  Price  40  cents.  Third,  one  copy 
of  “Money  in  Potatoes,”  the  new  book  by 
“Joseph.”  See  advertisement  on  cover  of 
this  magazine.  Price  50  cents.  Fourth, 
(to  those  who  haven’t  it  already,)  one  copy 
of  “Tillinghast’s  Manual  of  Vegetable 
Plants,”  price  40  cents,  which  tells  what 
we  know  about  starting  vegetables.  Here 
we  offer  nearly  Two  Dollar’s  worth  for  One 
Dollar,  and  if  any  purchaser  is  dissatisfied 
we  will  refund  his  money.  Now  let  the 
books  go  lively.  We  are  prepared  to  fill 
one  thousand  orders  promptly  and  we 
ought  to  get  them. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants.  These  we 
have  not  grown  ourselves  this  season,  but 
have  arrangements  with  reliable  growers 
in  New  Jersey,  whereby  we  can  order  them 
shipped  directly  to  our  patrons  who  desire 
them,  at  $2.50  per  single  thousand,  or  2000 
and  over  at  $2.00  per  thousand. 


Rulil  mail’s  Wheel-Hoe,  which  is  so 
well  and  favorably  known  as  a  weed- 
slayer,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  has  a  garden.  We  have  reduced  the 
price  and  will  ship  promptly  while  our 
stock  lasts  at  $4.00  net.  Former  price 
$5.50. 


The  Kolb  Gem  Melon  is  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor.  To  show  the  great  popularity 
of  it  where  best  known,  a  correspondent 
writes  from  Monticello.  Fla.,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  from  whence  it  was  first  introduced: 
“Last  season  in  Brooks  county,  Ga.,  our 
adjoining  county  on  the  north,  there  was 
planted  2500  acres  in  melons  for  Northern 
markets,  of  which  eleven  acres  only  were 
planted  in  Kolb  Gem.  This  season  out  of 
the  same  acreage,  all  but  100  acres  are  in 
Kolb  Gem.  It  is  considered  by  far  the 
best  shipping  variety  ever  introduced. 

Now  here  in  the  world  is  such  an  acreage 
of  vegetable  farms  as  those  looking  to 
Philadelphia  for  their  market.  The  south¬ 
ern  half  of  New  Jersey  is,  in  proper  rota¬ 
tion,  almost  all  devoted  to  trucking,  and 
this  section  comprises  three  million  acres 
of  land  and  one  and  one-third  million 
acres,  including  all  Delaware  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  counties  of  Maryland,  forming 
the  Peach  growing  peninsula,  at  the  base 


of  which  stands  Philadelphia,  is  as  largely 
devoted  to  trucking  as  to  peach  growing. 
To  this  add  the  countless  vegatable  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  four  Pennsylvania  counties  adja¬ 
cent  to  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  an  area’ 
of  five  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
vegetable  farming,  and  on  a  very  large 
part  of  which  the  business  is  pursued,  prac¬ 
tically  and  profitably.  The  vegetable  crops 
aie  varied  in  themselves,  and  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  fruit,  grain  and  grass,  the  rota¬ 
tion  bringing  around  in  proper  time  the 
-culture  in  truck  of  nearly  the  entire  acre¬ 
age.  Southern  New  Jersey  has  been  called 
the  “vegetable  garden”  of  the  Union.  It 
possesses  everything  to  insure  success,  soil, 
climate,  natural  fertilizers,  almost  limit¬ 
less  rail  and  water  communications  to 
almost  limitless  markets.  The  system  of 
diversified  agriculture,  as  carried  oa  in 
Jersey,  has,  transformed  the  peninsular  jx)r- 
tion  of  the  state  from  a  wilderness  of  piney 
barrens  to  almost  an  unbroken  truck  patch. 
Esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  grapes 
and  wine-making,  and  now  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  successful  sugar-making,  affording 
a  system  of  culture  broad  enough  to  insure 
success,  let  the  climatic  fluctuations  of  the 
seasons  be  what  they  may. 

The  appellation  “Jerseymen”  is  indeed 
synonymous  with  market  gardener,  so  gen¬ 
eral  is  that  pursuit  in  the  state.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  vegetables  grown 
from  the  seed  distributed  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  never  enter  that  city  even  in  transit; 
they  are  sent  by  steamer  and  sailing  vessel 
to  the  ports  on  our  northern  and  eastern 
coasts,  New  Y  ork  to  Halifax  and  by  rail  to 
the  cities  of  the  West.  Immense  quan¬ 
tities  ot  tomatoes  and  sugar  corn  are  can¬ 
ned  to  be  shipped  to  the  uttermost  parts, 
and  to  illustrate,  we  will  here  state  that 
1,100,000  bushels  of  tomatoes  are  sealed  up 
into  cans  in  the  state  of  New  Jerse3r  alone, 
and  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  1,477,000 
bushels;  again  New  Jersey  puts  up  an 
immense  quantity  of  salted  green  pickles, 
Burlington  county  alone  salting  over  100,000 
bushels — incredible  some  might  say,  but 
nevertheless  correct.  One  grower  and  can- 
ner  of  sugar  corn  in  Maryland  plants  2500 
acres  annually,  sealing  and  distributing 
the  crop  wherever  commerce  extends. 


Voluntary  Testimonials. 


Temple,  N.  H.,  April,  1885. 
Mr.  Tillivghast:  Dear  Sir,  Your  seeds  are  true 
blue  every  time.  Wish  you  could  have  seen  my  cab¬ 
bages  last  fall.  I  got  the  first  premium  on  some  of 
them,  at  the  county  fair.  Have  had  several  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  “secret  of  raising  them.”  I  tell  them  the 
main  thing  is  to  buy  Tillinghast’s  seeds  every  time. 
I  think  I  can  sell  more  seeds  next  spring,  and  I  mean 
to  be  ready  early.  I  did  not  sell  all  my  plants  last 
summer,  but  I  expect  to  sell  all  I  can  raise  next  time. 
People  had  got  to  thinking  they  could’nt  raise  cab¬ 
bage  round  here  on  account  of  the  fleas  aud  worms, 
but  I  have  shown  them  better  than  that  this  year.' 
I  like  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  and  wish  it  much 
success.  Respectfully,  L.  M.  Shepard. 

Gouldsboro,  Me.,  Mar.  1G,  1885. 
Mr  Tillinghast:  Of  all  your  1001  agents,  I  doubt 
if  one  ever  read  your  instructions  with  more  pleasure 
than  did  I  the  odd  one.  I  have  tried  for  years  to  find 
out  about  the  cabbage  maggot.  He  has  robbed  me 
of  many  dollars.  One  year  I  lost  every  plant  I  had. 
Of  laie  years  I  use  lots  of  lime  and  raise  cabbage. 
W  hen  I  read  in  the  P.  I.  your  chapter  on  maggots,  I 
laughed  right  out.  I  will  fix  the  rascals  now.  You 
are  correct,  I  know  you  are.  1  bought  Mr.  Gregory's 
book  years  ago,  but  you  are  ahead  of  him.  Iam 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  cabbage  raising,  and  almost 
the  only  person  here  who  attempts  it.  1  take  new 
ground  every  year,  but  yopr  idea  of  feeding  the 
fleas  on  the  old  ground  is  new  and  a  good  one.  I 
discovered  some  time  ago  that  the  green  worm  would 
injure  a  small  patch  more  than  a  large  one;  so  I  am 
in  for  the  large  patch.  I  remain  yours  with  thanks 
and  best  wishes,  j.  l.  Hovey. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— Your  Puget  Sound 
cabbage  seed  made  me  the  best  brand  of  cabbage 
that  I  ever  grew,  and  I  am  an  old  hand  at  it.  I  took 
the  first  preminm  at  our  county  fair  for  the  largest 
cabbage,  aud  the  best  assortment,  and  the  plants  I 
sold  took  second  premium.  Respectfully, 

John  McKnight. 

Derry,  March  14,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— Enclosed  will 
find  a  small  order  for  garden  seeds.  I  have  used 
your  seetf  for  the  last  two  or  three  3’ears,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  seeds  from  four  other  seedsmen,  and  consid¬ 
er  yours  as  good  as  the  best:  never  had  any  trouble 
about  their  coming  up.  Yours  Truly, 

E  S.  Fletcher. 


A  Summer  Day. 

Oh,  perfect  day  of  Summer  time! 

1  see  the  purple  shadows  climb 
The  peaceful  hills,  as  down  the  west 
The  sun  ^oes  journeying  to  his  rest. 
While  all  the  valley  at  my  feet 
Is  wrapped  in  calm  as  deep  and  sweet 
As  that  which  in  my  fancy  lies 
About  the  peaks  of  Paradise; 

And  softly  to  my  heart  I  say, 

Is  heaven  more  fair  than  earth  today? 
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jjttzsty  dkrttqinp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 

- :o: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
thou  Id  he  addressed  to  Frank  S.  Finn ,  Box 
50,  Bryant’s  Pond ,  Maine. 


Answers  to  April  Garnerings. 
25.  DRYOBALANOPS. 
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27.  1.  B-EAR.  2.  E-LAND.  3.  F-OX.  4.  H-ARE. 
5.  G-OAT.  6.  S-ABLE.  7.  S-LOTH. 
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JUNE  GARNERINGS. 

No.  41.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  whole,  composed  of  17  letters,  is  freedom  of 
opinion  pertaining  to  religious  belief. 

The  11,  2,  12,  1  is  a  bird. 

The  16.  6,  8,  3  is  prosecution. 

The  7,  4,  14,  5  is  a  mark. 

The  13,  17,  10,  15,  9  is  with  vehemence. 

Undine. 


No.  42.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  termination  denoting  jurisdiction. 
3.  To  enlarge.  4.  That  which  w  idens,  or  expands. 
5.  A  very  weak  solution  of  soda  in  water,  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  6.  Having  spirit,  or 
mettle.  7.  An  annotator.  8.  A  color.  9.  A  letter. 

Sally. 


No.  43.  Zig-Zag. 

{Words  of  three  letters.) 

Cheerless;  a  pen  for  swine;  a  kind  of  monkey;  a 
number  of  things  suited  to  each  other;  a  word  or  ex¬ 
pression,  with  two  meanings ;  misfortune;  to  render 
familiar. 

Zig  Zag:  Part  of  a  church. 


No.  44.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  Harper's  books,  but  not  in  files; 

In  sharpers’  crooks,  but  not  in  wiles; 

In  fashion-plate,  but  not  in  book; 

In  passion  great,  but  not  in  look; 

In  cocking  pit,  but  not  in  bet; 

In  stocking  knit,  but  not  in  net ; 

In  double  four,  but  not  in  eight; 

In  trouble  sore,  but  not  in  fate; 

In  mention  made,  but  not  in  say; 

In  pension  paid,  but  not  in  pay ; 

The  name  of  the  animal  hidden  here, 

By  studious  searching  w  ill  soon  appear. 

Be  careful  in  choosing  the  letters,  or  you 
May  still  find  the  quadruped  hidden  from  view. 

Maude. 


No.  45.  Half  Square. 

1.  Assembled  as  troops.  2.  Worshipped.  3.  In¬ 
spissated  turpentine.  4.  Dry.  5.  A  cave.  6.  A  mas¬ 
culine  nickname.  7.  A  consonant. 

Dan  Shannon.  • 


No.  46.  Rhomboid. 

Across.  1.  Part  of  a  flower.  2.  A  miserable  habi¬ 
tation.  3.  At  no  time.  4.  To  begin  again.  5.  Loaded. 

Down.  1.  A  consonant.  2.  An  exclamation.  3. 
The  fashion.  4.  To  declare  solemnly.  5.  Even  with 
the  surface.  6.  A  feminine  name.  7.  A  color.  8. 
A  pronoun.  9.  A  consonant. 

O.  Mission. 


No.  47.  Amputations. 

1.  Whole,  To  dirt.  Beheaded,  A  step  of  a  lad¬ 
der.  Curtailed,  Sour.  Both,  A  margin. 

2.  Whole,  To  show  a  vehement  desire.  Beheded, 
A  tree.  Curtailed,  An  aariform  fluid.  Both,  A 
Roman  weight. 

Maude. 


No.  58.  Drop  Letter  Axiom. 

V -R— E-Y-S-H— S— I-  E-F-I-E . 


Ajax. 


Answers  in  August  magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
“Garnerings”  we  offer,  Home  Amusements. 

For  second  best  list,  we  will  award,  Barbara  Bee 
Riddle  Book,  No.  2. 

Lists  close  on  July  13. 

Answers  to  April  Garnerings  were  received  from 
May  Blossom.  Dan  Shannon,  Anna  Condor,  Maude, 
E.  F.  Krane,  Will  E.  Shedd,  Fairy  Belle,  J.  F.  M., 
No  Dude,  Kendall  Sister,  Sister  Millicent,  Tommy 
Tadpole  and  O.  Paque. 

Prizes  for  best  lists  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
J.  F.  M.  and  Maude. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

A.  C.:  What  we  meant  to  say  in  the  April  number, 
in  answer  to  one  of  your  questions,  was  that  all  the 
‘sports’  were  not  absolete  yet;  the  compositor,  how¬ 
ever  made  the  last  word  read  “absolute”— Box  99; 


Adelaide. 
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As  the  copy  for  the  May  number  was  sent  to  press 
long  before  your  missive  reached  us,  we  of  course 
•could  not  use  the  “Cube”  you  sent  therein.  The 
puzzle  portion  for  this  issue  was  also  all  complete 
before  your  letter  came.  We  can  never  say  when 
this  or  that  person's  contributions  will  appear; 
although  we  endeavor  to  use  all  favors  as  soon  as 
received,  as  far  as  is  practicable.— Sister  MilUcent: 
The  study  of  mythology  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  time  thrown  away  to  give 
it  some  attention.  So  much  reference  is  made  to  it 
in  liteiature  that  one  ought  to  keep  “posted”  in  the 
matter  —Netos:  Hope  you  have  entirely  recovered 
from  your  indisposition,  and  that  you  will  not  work 
too  hard  to  make  yourself  ill  again.  We  should  be 
most  pleased  to  have  some  of  your  contributions  for 
the  “Garnerings.” — Kuri  O.  Sity:  We  have  some 
cui  iosity  to  know  when  we  are  to  receive  some  of 
your  puzzles.  Send  something  that  will  bewilder 
Maude. — J.  F.  M.:  In  your  solution  to  No.  31  you 
left  out  the  fifth  word.  As  you  had  all  the  others, 
it  needed  but  one  more  letter  to  fill  the  puzzles. 
Couldn  t  you  master  that  or  was  the  omission  mere 
ly  an  oversight  ?— Anna  Condor:  It  does  not  prove 
that  because  a  story  is  true,  it  is  better  than  a  novel, 
which  is  fiction.  “The  Lives  of  Pirates”  may  be 
ti  ue  but  they  do  not  furnish  so  many  examples  of 
goodness  as  are  contained  in  the  novels  of  Dickens, 
which  are  mostly  fiction.  Do  not  condemn  all  novels 
because  some  chance  to  be  trashy  and  bad.— Angeli- 
1,a:  Anxiously  are  we  looking  for  more  of  your  fine 
•charades— they  seem  like  “angel’s  visits;  few'  and 
far  apart.”  If  you  do  not  always  feel  in  the  mood 
for  composing  that  style  of  puzzles,  send  some  of  a 
different  nature.  We  welcome  all  kinds  that  are 
good.  Ruthven:  When  you  have  some  spare  mo- 
moments  to  devote  to  the  construction  of  new  puz¬ 
zles,  please  to  favor  us  with  some  of  your  trans¬ 
positions,  or  wTord  anagrams,  or  some  cross  word 
enigmas.  Why  not  try  for  some  of  the  prizes  offered? 
What  did  you  think  of  April  and  May  for  spring 
months.  T.  N.  Ayrb:  Once  more  we  ask  for  some 
contributions  from  your  pen,  and  as  many  as  you 
ean  send.  The  Double  Acrostics  have  always  been 
excellent;  a  dozen  of  that  style  of  puzzle  would  be 
none  too  many'.  A  little  effort  in  solving  might 
result  in  being  a  prize  winner.  Is  it  not  worth  the 
trial.  p  g  F. 


Literary  Mention. 

A  lovely  picture  of  buds  and  blossoms,  of  a  lad  and 
lassie  lingering  under  a  tree  in  the  soft  sunlight, 
•opens  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  for  June.  An 
Argument  on  the  “Balloon  of  the  Future.”  is  well 
put  in  the  form  of  a  dream  by  Henry  Frith,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  “Riverside  Reverie”  in  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  vein,  by  the  author  of  “All  About  .‘Derbyshire.” 
■“Arm  Chairs — Ancient  and  Modern, ”  are  considered 
by  Edward  Goadby,  who  traces  the  history  of  the 
arm  chair  from  Assyria  to  London.  “The  Largest 
Island  in  the  World,”  is  a  careful  description  of  New 
Guinea.  A  less  cheerful  paper  is  the  one  on  “An 
American  Prison,”  by  Walter  Squires.  The  State 
prison  at  Auburn  is  the  one  described,  and  the  writer 


concludes  that  with  all  its  faults  it  is  pretty  well  man¬ 
aged.  A  timely  article  is  on  “Vegetable  Cookery  - 
English  and  Foreign,”  and  not  less  timely  are  the 
valuable  hints  of  the  Paris  Correspondent  on  Dress. 
The  interest  in  the  serials,  “A  Diamond  in  the 
Rough,”  and  “Sweet  Christabel”  is  at  high-water 
mark  in  this  number,  and  the  short  stories  have  an 
absorbing  interest  of  their  own.  The  poetry  of  the 
number  is  contributed  by  M.  C.  Gillington  and  Prof. 
John  Stuart  Blackie.  The  Reading:  Club  and  “The 
Gatherer”  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  im¬ 
prove  their  minds,  and  the  Family  Doctor  to  those 
who  regard  their  bodies.  Cassell  &  Company,  Limit¬ 
ed,  Newr  York.  $1.50  a  year. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Number  Eighteen 
of  Ogilvie's  Popular  Reading  —price  only  30  cents— 
containing  the  following  seven  stories— all  complete— 
the  price  of  each  one  of  which  if  issued  in  book  form, 
would  be  75  cents  to  $1.50:  “The  Secret  Sorrow.”  by 
May  Agnes  Flemming;  “My  Life’s  Ransom,”  by  Miss 
Mulock;  “His  Love  and  Fortune,”  by  Emma  S. 
Southworth;  “Far  too  Clever,”  by  a  popular  author; 
“Anne,”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood;  “Nellie’s  Mistake”  by 
a  popular  author;  “Diary  of  a  Minister’s  Wife,”  Part 
First,  by  Almedia  M.  Brown.  All  of  the  stories  are 
printed  in  large  type,  with  handsome  colored  lith¬ 
ograph  cover,  also  a  handsome  colored  frontispiece, 
printed  in  twelve  colors.  Published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie, 
&  Co.,  31  Rose  Street,  New  York. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Quarteklv  is  the  title  of  an 
elegant  little  magzine  lately  started  in  Philadelphia, 
of  which  we  have  received  the  first  number.  Its  ob. 
ject  appears  to  be  the  teaching  of  elocution,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  practical  examples  carefully  marked  to 
show  the  proper  expression  and  gestures  necessary 
for  their  correct  rendering,  We  should  consider  it 
a  valuable  aid  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  preparing 
for  exhibition  day,  as  it  is  filled  with  original  and 
selected  matter  adapted  to  such  occasions.  Publish¬ 
ed  by  F.  Lizzie  Peirce,  1  15  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  $1.00  a  year. 

Chicago  is  prolific  of  journalistic  ventures,  and 
among  its  enterprises  is  the  U.  S.  Dairyman  a  month¬ 
ly  paper  devoted  to  everything  that  pertains  to 
dairying.  It  is  rich  in  the  cream  of  butter  and  cheese 
and  cattle  literature.  $1.00  a  year. 

Among  the  new  journals  devoted  to  poultry  and 
pet  stock  we  notice  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  E.  D.  Hyre  &  Co., 
at  50  cents  a  year.  This  is  a  24-page  magazine  with 
choice  original  and  selected  articles  of  interest  to 
lovers  of  poultry  and  pets. 

The  Fancier’s  Friend  is  the  title  of  another  poul¬ 
try  paper  of  which  number  two  has  just  appeared. 

It  is  also  in  magazine  form,  contains  16  pages  inclu¬ 
ding  cover,  and  is  published  by  Smith  Murphy  at 
Tully,  N.  Y.,  at  50  cents  a  year.  In  print  and  gener¬ 
al  make-up  it  is  very  attractive  and  no  doubt  will 
find  its  proper  place  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  at  Chicago  by  W.  V.  R.  Powis, 
publisher  of  The  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  whose  reputation  as  a 
successful  breeder  and  fancier  guarantee  its  success. 


SEED-TIME  AUB  HA$¥EST. 


As  it  has  already  about  50,000  subscribers  we  think 
it  has  come  to  stay.  Monthly,  25  cents  a  year. 

The  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.  By  Milton  P. 
Peirce.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  book  from 
the  publishers  ar.d  from  a  cursory  examination  should 
say  that  it  is  jnst  the  kind  of  book  that  those  about 
to  engage  in  carp  culture  need.  It  t.  11s  all  about 
the  various  kinds  of  Carp,  and  minutely  describes 
the  food  Carp,  illustrating  the  text  by  use  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  engravings;  tells  how  to  build  the  ponds 
and  how  to  stock  them,  how  to  choose  a  location  and 
the  kind  of  water  they  most  delight  in,  in  fact  suf 
ficient  information  to  enable  any  person  of  common 
sense  to  make  a  success  of  the  business.  As  many 
have  engaged  in  the  business  without  knowing 
anything  about  its  details  and  have  made  a  failure 
of  it,  this  little  work  embodying  the  results  of  years 
of  experience  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Carp 
culturists  in  this  country,  comes  very  opportunely 
and  should  have  a  large  sale.  Published  by  A.  I. 
Root ,  Medina,  Ohio.  Price  50  cents  or  mailed  from 
this  office  at  same  price. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  For  many  years  the 
great  Keystone  State  had  no  paper  with  the  above 
title  although  many  excellent  agricultural  journals 
were  published  within  her  borders. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Miles  Wall  of  Curwensville, 
became  convinced  that  a  paper  by  that  name  was 
needed  and  the  7th  issue  is  at  hand.  A  hasty  glance 
show's  it  to  be  full  of  matter  of  interest  to  the  farmer, 
fruit  grower,  gardener,  pounltry -keeper  and  house¬ 
keeper,  as  well  as  for  young  folks.  16  pages,  month¬ 
ly,  50  cents  a  year,  but  for  the  next  thirty  days  it  is 
offered  to  clubs  of  five  at  20  cents  each.  We  advise 
our  frit  nds  to  send  for  a  sample— mail  a  postal  card 
to  Mr.  Wall,  Curwensville,  Pa.,  and  you  will  get  it, 
but  put  your  name  and  address  on  the  other  side  of 
the  card. 

Fifty  Years  Among  Small  Fruits,  is  the  title  of 
an  excellent  pamphlet  by  our  friend  Judge  Parry 
of  Parry,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  whose  “ad”  has 
appeared  many  times  in  these  columns.  It  tells 
you  what  to  plant  and  howto  plant  it.  This  is  a 
fair  and  honest  book,  written  by  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  well  worth  studying 
by  those  who  wish  to  be  successful  with  Small  Fruits. 
It  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  15  cents. 

Among  the  many  catalogues  received,  that  sent 
out  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  Proprietor  of  the  Penn’a. 
Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.,  “takes  the  cake” 
for  size  and  illustrations.  It  comprises  nearly  200 
pages  with  accurate  engravings  of  nearly  every 
farming  implement  made  in  his  extensive  works, 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States,)  from  a  whiffletree  iron  costing 
25  cents,  to  a  traction  engine  or  steam  sawmill 
costing  a  thousand  dollars.  As  we  have  used  several 
machines  of  his  make,  among  them  two  six-horse 
power  engines  for  printing  Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 
and  found  them  first  class  in  every  respect,  we  can 
confidently  recommend  any  of  our  readers  to  send 
for  a  circular  describing  any  tools  they  may  need 
before  purchasing.  * 

From  J.  W.  Eastwood,  Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  we  have 


received  the  Colorado  Horticultural  Report  for 
1882,  1883  and  1884,  a  book  of  value  to  those  who 
intend  emigrating  to  the  Centennial  State.  Mr. 
Eastwoo  l  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Robebt  Manning,  sec¬ 
retary,  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  1884.  This  report,  while 
quite  voluminous,  is  not  trashy,  and  if  all  other  work 
done  by  this  Society  is  of  equal  quality,  its  members 
have  great  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  Society  and 
its  work. 

We  are  under  obligations,  also,  to  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lazenby  for  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


*7  C\  New  Scrap  Pictures  and  12  Hidden  Name  Cards, 
/  V  10c.  Sample  Book  5c.  L,  JONES  &  CO,,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


CENTS  for  a  set  of  Handsome  Cards  and  Illustra¬ 
ted  Paper,  Peoples'  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CARDS  YOUR  NAME 

UnllVvl  on  50  Elegant  Satin 


Neatly 
printed 

_  _  _  Satin  Finish 

Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike.  10  cents;  3  packs  25  cts. ; 
12  packs  and  five  beautiful  sheets  Imported  Scrap 
Pictures  for  $1.00.  One  Dozen  Ladies  Favorite  Hid¬ 
den  Name  Cards,  25  cents;  5  packs  and  scrap  pict¬ 
ures,  $1.  0.  Agents  wanted.  Send  10  cents  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Address,  J.  F.  MADER  &  CO., 

Lock  Box  127,  Chillicothe,  O. 


Pictures  of  Yourself. 

To  introduce  our  handsome  new  style  pic¬ 
tures  throughout  the  U.  S.  at  once ,  we  will 
send  one  hundred  finely  finished  stamp  pho¬ 
tographs  of  yourself ,  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  $1.25  and  sample  photo  to  copy  from, 
(cabinet  size  preferred),  provided  you  will 
promise  in  your  letter  to  show  pictures,  and 
act  as  agent  in  case  they  are  satisfactory. 
Are  sure  to  please  everyone.  Refer  to  Post¬ 
master  or  any  Bank.  Remit  by  postal  note 
or  registered  letter  (no  stamps  taken),  and 
mention  paper. 

Address,  Will  C.  Turner  &  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 


IT  WILL.  BE  FOUND  THAT  THE 

CANADA  ICUCC 

UNLEACHED  AOllEd 

are  tlie  Cheap-  T7IT71TJ rpTT  Tr7TPT>  In 
e«t  and  BEST  f  HjXV  1  ±J_l±Zl.lllH  use 

and  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Sold  in  Carload  Lots. 
Each  car  will  contain  from  13  to  16  tons.  Imported  by 
MONROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP, 
9-lypd  28  Arcade  Rlock,  Oswego,  N.  Y, 


Maple  Mount  Nurseries. 

FRUITS  Small. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Raspberries  6c  Strawberries  in  quantity. 

Send  postal  for  Catalogue.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 

Harvest  and  address  S.  A.  HOSMER, 

1-12  Clifton.  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 


How  to  Raise  Good  Cabbaue. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  complain 
of  being  able  to  raise  nothing  but  leaves, 
when  they  had  a  right  to  expect  fine  and 
large  heads?  The  true  answer  is,  “What¬ 
soever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap.’’ 
It  he  sows  the  wind,  he  will  reap  the  whirl¬ 
wind.  If  he  plants  the  seed  of  leaves,  his 
cabbage  will  amount  to  nothing  but  leaves. 
If  he  raises  cabbage  from  the  finest  and 
largest  seeds  to  be  found  on  the  central 
stems  that  grow  from  perfectly  developed 
cabbage-heads,  instead  of  the  stumps,  after 
the  heads  have  been  taken  off,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  large  head  from 
every  plant.  When  the  cultivation  is  good 
and  the  plants  yield  nothing  but  leaves,  the 
failure  of  a  crop  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  worthless  seed.  Raising  seeds  for  mar¬ 
ket  has  become  such  a  gigantic  industry, 
and  the  prices  for  cabbage-heads  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  are  so  exorbitant  that 
seed-growers  are  tempted  to  sell  their  cab¬ 
bage  heads  and  raise  seed  to  sell  from  the 
stumps.  The  result  of  such  a  practice  is  a 
long  step  of  degeneracy  towards  the  origi¬ 
nal  wild  plant.  When  one  desires  to  pro¬ 
duce  cabbage  seed  of  the  choicest  quality, 
he  does  not  cut  off  the  heads  and  sell;  them 
and  then  set  out  the  stumps  to  produce  seed. 
He  sets  out  the  most  perfect  cabbages  that 
have  been  kept  over  winter  from  freezing. 
Then  he  cuts  a  gash  down  through  the 
head  to  the  stump,  so  that  seed  stalks  will 
shoot  up  from  the  center  of  the  plant.  Those 
central  stems  will  yield  seed  of  the  most 
reliable  quality.  Every  kernel  will  produce 
a  plump,  solid  head  of  excellent  cabbage, 
instead  of  a  huge  cluster  of  leaves.  As  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  raise  my  cabbage 
from  such  seed  as  I  met  with  in  the  stores, 
and  as  my  crops  were  very  unsatisfactory, 

I  resolved  to  try  some  of  the  products  of 
Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory.  A 
brother  of  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa., 
went  to  Puget  Sound,  where  land  is  very 
rich  and  cheap,  and  engaged  in  a  seed-pro¬ 
ducing  enterprise.  As  cabbage  heads  there 
were  scarcely  worth  raising,  the  finest  and 
largest  heads  were  selected  for  raising  seed, 
which  is  transported  to  Pennsylvania, 
vrhere  seeds  and  plants  are  sold  by  th 


brother  at  Plume.  As  my  cabbage 
plants  formerly  had  yielded  more  leaves 
than  heads,  in  1877  I  procured  by  express 
a  few  hundred  plants,  every  one  of  which 
produced  a  plump  and  solid  head.  For  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  past  I  have  purchased  cabbage 
plants  near  home,  or  raised  them  myself. 
But  with  the  best  care  and  cnltivation,  our 
cabbage  crop  was  almost  a  failure.  The 
plants  would  grow  luxuriantly,  and  develop 
huge  heads  of  nothing  but  leaves.  In  the 
season  of  1884  I  procured  again  from  La 
Plume  a  few  hundred  plants  by  express, 
(only  thirty  cents),  every  one  of  which  was 
strong  and  stocky,  and  produced  a  firm  and 
large  head.  The  failures  in  attempting  to 
raise  good  cabbage  from  such  seed  and 
plants  as  were  sold  in  the  markets  round 
about  New  ’York  city,  and  the  success  that 
crowned  all  efforts  when  seed  from  Puget 
Sound  was  used,  satisfied  me  that  if  one 
does  not  care  to  cultivate  more  than  one  or 
two  hundred  heads,  it  will  pay  better  to  in¬ 
cur  a  few  dimes  for  expressage  on  a  basket 
of  plants  that  will  yield  firm  and  large 
heads,  than  to  accept  as  a  gift  other  plants, 
most  of  which  will  yield  nothing  but  leaves. 
If  one  has  conveniences  for  raising  his  own 
plants,  and  if  he  understands  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  short,  strong,  and  stocky  plants  in¬ 
stead  of  long,  slender,  and  weak  ones,  he 
may  procure  the  seed.  But  when  one  needs 
only  a  few  hundred,  my  own  experience 
dictates  the  propriety  of  procuring  such 
plants  as  will  be  worth  cultivating.— A.  E. 

L  odd,  in  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


KALAMAZOO  CELERY  PLANTS 

By  mail  75  cts.  per  100,  or  $2.00  per  1000  by  express. 
Big  reduction  on  large  lots.  Guarantee  safe  arrival. 
G.  BOCHOVE  dt  BRO.,  Kalmazoo,  Mich. 

SwPPt  (  varieties;  lowest  prices, 

w  vv  out  |  Packed  to  carry  safely  long  distanc- 
Pnfrj  Fr*  J  es  by  express.  Price  List  sent  free. 

-ITWtctLU  >  Address  E..A.  MURRAY, 

i  Fosters,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

a  iCUlluO  t  Mention  this  paper.  5-6 


P  A  A  A  tor  Hatching  from  Gilman’s  renowned 
■"  11 II  \  strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks  only, 
kmiV  at  $1.50  per  13,  with  two  eggs  extra  to 
tnose  who  mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

W.  C.  Hart,  Box  2,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

T^e^d  tor  circidar.  EASTERN  MAN- 
lUFACT’G  CO.  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil'a. 
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Her  Opinion  of  Drummers. 

First  in  the  crowded  ear  is  he  to  offer — 

This  traveling  man,  unhonored  and  unsung — 

The  seat  he  paid  for,  to  some  woman  young, 

Or  old  and  wrinkled.  He  is  first  to  proffer 
Something,  a  trifle  from  his  samples  maybe, 

To  please  the  fancy  of  the  crying  baby. 

He  lifts  the  window  and  he  drops  the  curtain 
For  unacustomed  hands.  He  lends  his  case 
To  make  a  bolster  for  a  child,  not  certain 
But  its  mamma  will  frown  him  in  the  face; 

So  anxiously  some  women  seek  for  danger 
In  every  courteous  act  of  every  stranger. 

Well  versed  is  he  m  all  those  ways  conducive 
To  comfort  where  least  comfort  can  be  found, 
His  little  deeds  of  thoughtfulness  abound: 

He  turns  the  seat  unasked,  yet  unobtrusive; 

Is  glad  to  please  you,  or  have  you  please  him, 
Yet  takes  it  very  calmly  if  you  freeze  him. 

He  smooths  the  Jove-like  frown  of  the  official 
By  paying  the  fare  of  one  who  cannot  pay. 

True  modesty  he  knows  from  artificial; 

Will  flirt,  of  course,  if  you're  inclined  that  way; 
And,  :f  you  are,  be  sure  that  he  detects  you; 

And,  if  you’re  not,  be  sure  that  he  respects  you. 

The  sorrows  of  the  moving  world  distress  him ; 
He  never  fails  to  lend  what  aid  he  can. 

A  thousand  hearts  to-day  have  cause  to  bless 
him. 

This  much  abused,  misused,  commercial  man. 

I  do  not  strive  to  cast  a  halo  round  him, 

JBut  speak  of  him  precisely  as  I’ve  found  him. 

—Ella  Wheeler. 


Pansy  Culture. 

BY  WM.  TOOLE. 


Pansy  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
shallow  furrows,  not  more  than  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  deep,  made  with  a  sharp¬ 
ened  edge  of  a  piece  of  lath.  The  seed  bed 
should  be  mellow  and  rich,  leveled  smooth 
before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  after  sowing, 
the  seeds  should  be  covered  evenly  and  the 
surface  pressed  with  a  piece  of  board.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  watered  and  shaded 
until  the  young  plants  are  well  up,  after 
which  they  should  gradually  be  accustom¬ 
ed  to  full  light.  Shade  for  the  seed  bed 
may  be  secured  by  laying  over  some  kind 
of  frame,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
laths,  boards  or  pieces  of  sheeting.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  August  and  September,  to 
be  wintered  over  in  cold  frame  or  protected 
with  leaves  and  brush,  for  early  spring 
blooming;  or  they  may  be  started  in  hot 


bed  or  window  boxes  in  March,  for  plants 
which  should  flower  early  in  June.  For 
the  general  summer  and  fall  display,  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  as  above  directed,  out 
of  doors  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
gardening  operations,  but  no  matter  when 
or  where  sown,  if  the  seeds  are  permitted 
to  dry  while  germinating,  their  vitality  is 
gone.  If  covered  too  deeply,  they  cannot 


come  up,  and  they  cannot  be  covered  too 
lightly  if  covered  at  all.  A  rich  loam  is 
best  suited  for  Pansies;  and  if  not  too  stiff, 
a  clayey  soil  is  preferable  to  one  which  is 
sandy.  But  whatever  its  texture,  the  soil 
should  be  made  rich  with  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  stirred  several  times  while  the 
plants  are  growing  in  the  seed  bed.  Trans¬ 
plant  after  the  plants  have  attained  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  before  they  become 
drawn  with  crowding. 

Avoid  a  hot  situation  facing  the  south. 
An  eastern  or  northern  slope  is  preferable. 
My  own  experience  does  not  favor  a  shady 
situation  for  Pansies,  although  shade  is 
preferable  to  heat.  Keep  the  buds  picked 
off  after  transplanting  until  they  are  well 
established,  and  during  hot  weather,  if  a 
good  display  of  flowers  in  the  fall.  Trans¬ 
planting  promotes  a  stocky  growth,  but  as 
it  also  induces  early  flowering  if  the  first 


buds  are  not  removed  they  will  soon  ex¬ 
haust  themselves  with  excessive  blooming. 

When  growing  where  they  are  to  stay, 
about  a  square  foot  of  space  should  be 
allowed*  for  each  plant.  Frequent  stirring 
of  the  soil  is  necessary  between  the  plants 
until  they  are  too  large.  If  the  plants  are 
starved,  the  color  and  size  of  flowers  will 
be  a  disappointment;  if  too  crowded  only 
the  first  few  flowers  will  be  satisfactory. 
Land  plaster  is  beneficial,  but  ashes  must 
be  avoided. 


Fighting  Cut  Worms. 


BY  A.  G.  TILLINGHAST. 

Last  June,  this  coast  had  a  visitation  of 
cut  worms.  In  numbers  they  exceeded 
anything  I  ever  experienced.  I  had  just 
set  out  3000  choice  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage  plants  for  seed  stock.  I  first  no¬ 
ticed  some  of  them  cut  down  and  dug  out 
and  killed  the  worms  that  did  the  work, 
and  set  in  the  missing  plants.  The  next 
night  more  were  cut,  and  worms  seemed 
to  be  increaing.  Besides  these  cut  off, 
many  plants  had  leaves  cut  off  and  holes 
eaten  into.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
scheme  to  visit  the  patch  by  night  with  a 
lantern  and  catch  the  rascals  while  feeding 
on  the  plants.  To  know  where  to  find 
them  at  work,  I  placed  some  in  a  box  of 
dirt  which  had  a  cabbage  plant  stuck  in, 
and  put  it  near  my  bed.  I  awoke  about 
eleven  o’clock  and  found  the  worms  had 
come  out  of  the  dirt  and  were  feeding  on 
the  plant,  so,  judging  their  brothers  were 
doing  the  same  thing  out  in  the  field,  I 
took  my  lantern  and  went  out  to  harvest 
them.  Sure  enough,  there  they  were,  some 
on  nearly  every  plant  in  the  field,  and  four 
or  five  on  some  specimens.  Previously  in 
digging  them  out  of  the  ground  I  had 
found  as  high  as  nine  around  a  single  plant, 
and  had  dug  over  1000  from  one  row  of 
250  plants.  Well,  I  worked  several  hours 
that  night,  picking  cut  worms  and  putting 
them  in  a  tin  dish.  The  night  air  was  cool 
and  damp  and  my  fingers  got  chilly.  I  had 
about  a  quart  of  the  wriggling,  disgusting 
things,  and  then  looked  over  the  rows 
again  that  I  first  wormed,  and  found  to 
my  dismay,  a  second  army  of  invaders 


arrived.  The  early  worms  had  got  caught 
that  time,  and  I  was  too  cold  and  sleepy  to 
catch  any  more,  so  leaving  the  later  arriv¬ 
als  in  the  field,  I  went  to  bed,  leaving  thou¬ 
sands  to  forage  upon  my  choice  cabbages. 

The  next  day  I  felt  the  effects  of  the 
night’s  work  and  exposure  and  loss  of  sleep, 
and  concluded  I  had  rather  do  a  whole 
day’s  work  by  daybght,  than  three  hours 
by  night.  So  I  tried  putting  something  on 
the  plant  that  would  be  distastefnl  to  the 
Voracious  gormands.  I  tried  the  kerosene 
emulsion  and  Pyrethrum  decoction,  but 
neither  were  effectual.  If  anything,  the 
worms  cut  the  plants  down  worse  than 
before.  I  dared  not  try  Paris  green  or 
other  poisons,  as  I  had  a  valuable  horse 
that  liked  cabbage.  I  wrapped  strips  of 
paper  around  the  stems  of  the  plants  as  I 
re- set  them,  and  as  I  had  set  in  about  2000 
in  the  field  of  10000,  we  then  got  down  on 
our  knees  and  wrapped  paper  around  the 
remainder.  This  saved  them,  but  many  of 
them  were  trimmed  of  their  leaves.  Still 
we  conquered,  and  to-day  those  cabbages 
are  yellow  with  Blooms  and  promise  a 
bounteous  yield  of  seed.  The  cut  worms 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  came  and 
I  was  not  troubled  with  them  after  July  1. 

Padilla,  Wash.  Ter.,  May  11,  1885. 


To  Make  a  Fire  and  Water-proof 
Cement. 


To  half  pint  of  vinegar  add  the  same 
quantity  of  milk;  separate  the  curd,  and 
mix  the  whey  with  the  whites  of  five  eggs; 
beat  it  well  together,  and  sift  into  it  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  quicklime,  to  convert  it 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste.  Broken 
vessels  mended  with  this  cement  never 
afterwards  separate,  for  it  resists  the  action 
of  both  fire  and  water.  The  above  cement  is 
similar  to  what  is  sold  by  peddlers  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
bottle  worth  about  five  cents. 


A  A  INS-STAMPS,  CURIOSITIES.  24  pp 

UU Catalogue  and  two  medals,  10c.  Birds  Egg  and 
Skin  Lists  for  stamp.  W.  F  GREANY, 

4-6  827  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ir\vrU!np  Choir  mighty  taught 
.  *  by  mail  or  personally, 

lituations  procured  ftll  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  C.  CHAFFEE.  Os  wego>  N.  S, 
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breed’s  universal  WEEDER. 


Breed’s  Universal  Weeder. 


Invented,  ma  le,  and  proved  by  actual  use 
during  the  past  two  years,  by  a  practical 
farmer,  who,  realizing  the  need  of  an  im 
plement  to  clean  weeds  from  hoed  crops,  (so 
called)  on  rough  farms  as  successfully  as 
does  the  Thomas  harrow  on  smooth  farms, 
began  experiments  with  a  rude  implement 
in  the  spring  of  ’8  k  Finding  himself  on 
the  right  track,  the  fight  against  weeds  ‘*on 
this  line”  was  continued  two  years.  Alter¬ 
ations  and  improvements  were  made  till  the 
weeder  is  now  considered  to  be  perfect,  and 
as  such,  it  is  offered  to  farmers.  In  a  farm 
experience  of  many  years,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  hand- 
hoe,  except  to  stir  the  soil  and  kill  the 
weeds.  That  is  what  this  weeder  will  do, 
if  used  “early  and  often.” 

The  head  is  74  feet  long,  into  which  are 
driven  35  fingers  made  of  the  toughest  of 
wood.  They  pass  through  the  lower  bar 
in  two  rows,  of  £  inch  liol  s,  which  throws 
the  points,  as  they  stand  on  the  ground, 
5  inches  apart,  and  thus  presents  all  clog¬ 
ging  with  weeds  or  stubble.  By  sliding 
the  bar  down,  the  teeth  are  stiffened  and 
made  quite  rigid  for  use  on  hard  soils, 
or  to  make  it  more  effectual  as  a  leveler.  By 
sliding  the  bar  up,  the  fingers  become  very 
elastic,  playing  around  and  over  stones, 
turf,  and  corn  roots  to  perfection. 

The  weight  of  the  implement,  all  com¬ 
plete,  is  but  50  pounds.  It  is  very  easily 
operated  by  man  and  horse.  It  will  cover 
a  space  of  7  feet,  consequently  by  passing 


between  the  rows  once  with  the  horse,  the 
soil  is  twice  stirred,  leaving  the  surface  as 
light  and  smooth  as  a  garden  bed.  By 
pressing  upon  the  handles  and  giving  the 
weeder  an  oscillating  motion  from  right  to 
left  and  from  left  to  right,  it  “rakes”  out 
the  weeds  perfectly,  leaving  them  com¬ 
pletely  exposed  on  top  of  the  soil.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  weeding  the  crops 
when  small,  but  it  has  been  used  till  coi  n 
was  a  foot  high,  with  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  a  splendid  coverer  of  grass  seed.  As  a 
leveler  after  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized  by  the  harrow,  it  has  no  equal. 

The  price  is  only  $7.00;  or  $7.50  deliver¬ 
ed  at  any  railroad  station  in  New  England 
where  goods  are  delivered  by  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  Express.  Get  the  weeder;  kill 
the  weeds;  save  the  back;  “hang  up  the 
hoe;”  and  weed  four  acres  a  day  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  manufactured  by  Z.  Breed,  Weare, 
New  Hampshire. 


How  to  Cau  Fruit  and  Save  Your 

Money. 


I  presume  all  know  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  sugars.  Cane  sugar,  grape  sugar 
or  glucose,  and  milk  sugar  are  the  principal 
varieties.  Of  these,  cane  sugar  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  for  its  sweetening  properties,  being 
rated  at  100,  while  grape  sugar  is  only  rated 
at  40.  In  other  words,  it  takes  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  grape  to  equal  one  pound 
of  cane  sugar.  I  presume,  however,  that 
your  readers  do  not  all  know,  what  is  known 
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to  every  chemist,  that  when  cane  sugar  and 
fruit  are  boiled  together  the  acid  of  the 
fruit  causes  a  chemical  change  in  the  sugar 
to  take  place,  which  cliangts  the  sugar  to 
grape  sugar. 

1  do  not  suppose  they  intend  to  throw 
away  six  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  every  ten 
they  use  in  the  preparation  of  fruit.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  They  have,  as  a  result  of 
the  boiling,  ten  pounds  of  glucose  which  is 
only  equal  to  four  pounds  of  sugar;  and  be¬ 
sides  this  loss  the  fruit  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
lost  its  true  flavor,  and  is,  of  course,  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  sweetened  wdth  cane  sug¬ 
ar.  How  can  fruit  be  sweetened  with  cane 
sugar  without  making  this  change  and  loss 
of  flavor?  .vs  that  is  the  principal  object  ot 
this  paper  I  will  answer  the  question. 

First,  cook  your  fruit  until  it  is  “done 
then,  if  you  have  time,  let  it  get  cold,  and 
then  add  your  sugar,  mixing  it  well;  let  it 
stand  an  hour  or  more.  If  you  have  not 
time  to  wait,  add  your  sugar  when  it  is  only 
partially  cool,  and  you  will  only  lose  5  or  6 
per  cent  of  the  sugar. 

In  the  making  of  preserves  there  are  two 
ways  to  avoid  the  loss  of  sugar.  One  is  to 
use  only  glucose  and  fruit  in  equal  parts, 
as  it  is  much  cheaper  to  buy  glucose  than  to 
make  it  of  the  higher  priced  cane  sugar. 
Another  way  is  to  cook  your  fruit  as  before 
described,  then  add  one-half  a  pound  of  sug 
ar  to  the  pound  of  fruit  and  seal  up  in  cans, 
or  steam  the  fruit  when  practicable,  lay  it  in 
the  cans  and  fill  up  with  hot  syrup  made  so 
as  to  contain  the  proper  proportion  of  sugar, 
and  seal.  You  will  then  save  nearly  all  the 
sugar.  Preserves  made  in  this  way  will 
ferment  unless  sealed  in  air-tight  cans. 

In  the  ordinary  canning  of  fruit  no  sugar 
should  be  used,  as  a  part  of  it  turns  to  glu¬ 
cose  while  hot,  and  if  the  fruit  in  the  can 
ferments  through  some  imperfection  in  the 
process,  as  frequently  happens,  your  sugar 
is  lost  entirely.  Open  your  cans  an  hour  or 
more  before  meal  time,  add  your  sugar,  mix 
it  well  and  let  it  stand;  the  sugar  will  thor¬ 
oughly  permeate  the  fruit  by  that  time,  and 
no  sugar  is  lost. 

I  suppose  everybody  uses  glass  cans  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  A  good  many  years 
ago  a  lady  taught  me  how  to  fill  a  cold  glass 
can  with  boiling  fruit  without  the  danger 


of  breakage.  I  have  seen  the  plan  tried 
often  enough  to  have  entire  faith  in  it. 

Place  in  the  empty  can  a  spoon  that  is 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  can,  pour  in  your  boiling 
fruit,  remove  the  spoon  and  seal.  The  can 
will  not  break.  Please  do  not  ask  me  io  ex¬ 
plain  the  philosophy  of  it,  as  I  dislike  very 
much  to  plead  ignorance,  so  I  hope  you  will 
ask  some  of  the  knowingones  in  your  vicin- 
ity  and  let  m  j  know  the  explanation. — Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Indiana  Farmer. 
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15  EGGS  f°r  Hatching  from  very  fine  Plymouth  Rock 
«UP  Fowls  for  $1.50,  30  for  $2.75. 

A.  J.  Fouch,  Warren.  Pa. 


A  SPLENDID  THING 


GrOLD 

Mounted  p  ;• 

SO  Lovely  Chromes  with  name  &  Apt’s  new  Sample  Book  10c.  5  pk«  * 
^Sample  Book  &  this  Pencil  50c.  E.  H.  PARDEE.New  Haven.  Conn! 
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New  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  no  SaHke,  name  on,  l°c.,  1 3 packs $1.  Warranted  best 
sold.  Sample  Book,  4e.  L.  JOXES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


30  Hidden  name  &  chromo  cards,  Sample  b’k 
siO  Emb.pictures  &  this  gold  ring, Warr’ted  3 
yrs.all  25e.  11  pks, cards  Sample  b’k,auto. al¬ 
bum  &  ring  $1. O.A.Brain&rd.Higganum.O 


Hidden  Name,  Embossed  and  New  Chromo 
Cards,  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  page 
Gilt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with, 
quotations,  12  page  Illustrated  Premium  and 
Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit,  all 
for  15  ets.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING- 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  infallihlo  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  yon  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  yon. 

Address  Hr.  II.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Sedgwick STSr?lRE  Fence 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School-lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  automatic  or  sell-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  An¬ 
gers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particular* 
ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


A  Change  of  Seed. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  sow  home  grown 
seed  upon  the  farm  year  after  year.  It  is 
something  like  breeding  in  and  in  with 
stock.  A  flock  of  sheep,  for  instance,  will 
deteriorate  where  the  same  ram  is  used 
several  years  in  succession.  The  lambs 
will  become  weak  and  puny,  and  the  wool 
will  gradually  change  to  coarse  hair  on 
some  of  the  bodies  of  the  degenerating 
flock.  The  valuable  results  of  years  of 
careful  breeding  are  thus  destroyed. 

The  valuable  qualities  of  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  obtained  by  pretty  much 
the  same  process,  and  it  is  only  by  judicious 
management  that  we  can  enhance,  or  even 
maintain  them.  A  particular  variety  of 
grain  long  sown  upon  the  same  land,  will 
certainly  deteriorate  in  qualit}'  and  quanti¬ 
ty  of  yield.  If  the  variety  be  a  desirable 
one,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discard  it  entire¬ 
ly  when  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  “run¬ 
ning  out.”  In  many  instances  in  my  own 
experience,  a  change  of  seed  of  the  same 
variety,  from  a  soil  of  different  texture,  has 
worked  wonders.  By  changing  in  this  way 
with  farmers  in  neighboring  localities,  a 
favorite  variety  may  be  retained  success¬ 
fully  for  a  long  period.  I  suppose  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  would  be  that  most  soils 
lack  in  some  ingredients  of  plant  food  need¬ 
ed  for  the  perfect  development  of  a  product. 
According  to  this  explanation,  we  would 
naturally  suppose  that  where  a  change  was 
made,  it  should  be  between  soils  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  character.  For  instance,  if  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  change  his  seed  lives 
on  a  clay  soil,  he  should  change  with  one 
living  on  a  sandy  loam  soil;  and  if  he  lives 
upon  a  sandy  loam,  he  should  endeavor  to 
change  with  one  whose  land  contains  con¬ 
siderable  clay. 

In  growing  potatoes  I  have  noticed  very 
particularly  the  effect  of  growing  from 
home  grown  seed  for  any  length.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  will  soon  become  small,  scabby  and 
warty,  especially  upon  a  soil  containing 
clay  in  any  considerable  quantity.  A  sandy 
soil  is  the  natural  home  of  the  potato,  yet 
it  will  run  out  even  then,  if  the  seed  is  not 
changed  every  three  or  four  years. 


It  is  nearly  the  same  with  corn,  and  in 
fact  with  all  vegetable  products  in  garden 
and  field.  My  weed  crop  always  seems  to 
hold  its  own;  but  that  is  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  that  I  can  think  of  now,  to  the  general 
rule. 

Speaking  of  weeds  reminds  me  that  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say  that  the  farmer  who  “swaps” 
seed,  should  never  give  or  take  a  quantity 
of  weed  seeds  “to  boot.”  Trade  only  with 
neat  clean  farmers,  and  then  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  just  what  you  bargain  for. 

The  earlier  in  the  season  these  changes 
are  made,  the  better  will  be  the  chance  for 
selection.  It  don’t  pay  to  wait  until  the 
last  minute,  and  catch  what  you  can  get. 
A  little  fore-handiness  here,  will  often  pay 
many  fold. 

Spring’s  work  may  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  being  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  res¬ 
pect.  If  any  seeds  are  to  be  bought,  let 
them  be  bought  early,  and  got  safe  home 
before  other  work  presses. 
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IUU  ILL  D  1’iGE  PAMPIILET  WITHj 
RULES  FOR  KNITTING,  EMBROID-1 
ERV ,  CROCHET,  ETC..  SENT  FORf 
10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WASTe/ 

MJjjJ  embroidery  silk,  assorted] 

JP' COLORS,  40  CTS.  PER  OZ.  WASTE 
P'S  EWING  SILK,  BLACK  OR  AS 
SORTED  25  CTS.  PER  OUNCE 


EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  PMIa.,  Pa. 


S50.  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  GRAIN  FAN 
of  same  size  that  can  clean  and  bag 
as  much  Grain  or  Seed  in  one  dav 

as  our  Patemt  MONARCH  Grain 
and  Seed  Separator  and  Itajrirer, 
or  our  Improved  Warehouse  Mill 

'with  Equalizer  which  we  offer  cheap 
Circulars  and  Price  List  mailed  free! 


NEWARK  MAC-JINE  CO.,  COLUMBUS 


O. 


IADIES  &  IA/HITE  MOUSE 

■TheONLYBook  ■  ■  ofthekind  everpnb’d 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

Urthur^ded8  °i“rS'  McRlr.°y-  Miss  Cleveland  and  Mrs. 
|  Arthur  added.  No  increase  in  price.  A  history  of  evert 

I  Administration  from  Washington  to  Cleveland  '  24  Steel 

SJ'  *5*22  only  authorized  Portrait  of Sfi 
|  Cleveland.  Big  sales  everywhere.  Confidential  Terms. 

H Penn  a*  A ^  '  4,h  St-  Ph»*1a. 

|Penn  a.  CL/"  A  CENTS  WANTED. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTQBY. 

PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

■ - - - — _ _ _ 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4^-85 

BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  A  PRESSES.  * 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

S.  O.  Hawkins,  Bucks,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  4-86 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang,  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  A  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

Fairview  Nurseries. 

_  J  — ESTABLISHED  IN  1835. — 

jf  Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 

New  Peaches,  “John  Haas”  and 
Ford’s  “hat©  White.”  150.000 
1  Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr  from  bud. 

\  M/  KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS  &  B.  JAVAS. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

_  .  ^“Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursert 

OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele- 
brat  •!  lUart In  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  f-<r  OxtnJnauf’  and  Price  List,  free.  Address 

J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

CRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave., 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

A 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

LABELS  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD, — POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfield  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 

Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
Charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 

<{|Y  MONTHS  FREE! 

II  I  Cricket  on  thk  Hkarth  is  a  large  and 

■  M  m  handsome  16-page,  64-column  illustrated  literarr 
t  aud  family  paper.  It  contains  continued  and 
b/vhe  best  authors,  beautiful  poems,  reading  for  the 
humor’  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  sent  Free  for  Sl-r 
-Hontns  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  Twenty-five  Fen  in  tn 

Tuberoses. 


The  California  Horticulturist  has  an  art 
icle  upon  the  culture  of  tuberoses,  from  M. 
G.  Howatt,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  grow¬ 
ers  of  these  delightful  members  of  the  floral 
world,  and  his  experience  is  worth  some 
thing,  especially  when  there  are  so  many 
failures  with  this  capricious  plant. 

In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that  a  bnlb 
of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  smaller,  will 
probably  flower  as  finely  as  one  as  large  as 
a  Bartlett  pear  and  produce  quite  as  many 
flowers.  He  has  seen  spikes  bearing  forty 
or  fifty  blossoms.  In  the  next  place,  bulbs 
flower  but  once;  but  at  the  base  of  each  one 
is  found  a  number  of  offsets,  or  baby  bulbs, 
by  which  the  tuberose  is  perpetuated. 
These  must  remain  with  the  parent  bulb, 
and  be  stored  in  a  dry  temperature  not  be 
low  sixty  degrees.  In  the  spring,  when  all 
■danger  from  frost  is  passed,  the  offsets  are 
removed  and  planted  in  warm  soil.  (Yellow 
loam  enriched  with  decomposed  cow  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  best.)  Mr.  Howatt’s  plan  and 
management  are  as  follows: 

Have  a  marker  with  pegs  set  twelve  inch¬ 
es  apart;  stretch  a  line  tightly,  and  draw 
one  peg  along  your  line;  then  the  successive 
rows  will  be  straight.  Use  a  spade,  and 
cut  down  perpendicularly  by  each  mark,  so 
as  to  plant  the  offsets  six  inches  deep,  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart.  Being  so 
slow  to  start,  you  may  drop  a  few  radish 
seeds  along  the  row,  which  will  mark  it 
nicely,  and  furnish  radishes  for  the  table 
before  they  are  in  the  way  of  the  tuberoses. 
For  planting  in  this  bed,  select  the  smallest 
offshoots  you  can,  for,  if  large,  they  will 
probably  flower  before  the  season  is  over, 
and  the  object  is  to  produce  good  large 
flowering  bulbs  for  the  next  year’s  bloom¬ 
ing.  But  if  any  show  signs  of  blooming 
they  can  be  dug  about,  lifted  carefully,  and 
put  in  a  pot,  where  they  will  expand  the 
whole  spike  of  flowers  without  trouble. 

The  treatment  of  the  bulbs,  after  they 
attain  sufficient  size  for  flowering,  is  thus 
given: 

The  offsets  are  ready  for  bloom  after  one 
year’s  growth  as  above  described.  In  lift¬ 
ing  from  the  bed  the  large  bulbs,  which  aie 
to  bloom  next  year,  throw  them  in  heaps, 


cut  off  the  leaves,  and  put  in  a  dry  place;  if 
in  the  green-house,  let  it  be  near  your  heat¬ 
ing  pipes.  For  early  flowering  in  January, 
we  put  three  bulbs  in  an  eight-inch  pot. 
Put  them  in  the  warmest  place  you  have, 
behind  the  stove,  if  possible.  They  will 
stand  100  degrees  Fahr,  Keep  the  soil  dry¬ 
ish  until  the  green  leaves  start.  Then  use 
all  the  water  they  want,  and  they  will  come 
on  rapidly.  Plant  outdoors  when  it  be¬ 
comes  warm,  for  late  autumn  flowering. 
Start  some  in  July  and  August  for  flower¬ 
ing  at  Christmas  or  New  Year’s .  The  later 
ones  planted  will  not  need  much  care,  al¬ 
though  a  little  bottom  heat  will  assist  in 
starring  them  at  any  season. 


Free  to  Farmers. 


To  secure  100,000  new  subscribors  during 
the  next  sixty  days,  we  will  actually  send 
the  best  farmers’  magazine  (28  page,  illustra¬ 
ted)  in  the  U.  S.  free  for  one  entire  year  to 
every  one  sending  us  at  once  the  names  of 
ten  farmers  and  20  two  cant  stamps  for 
postage,  price  $1.00.  Address, 

City  and  Country. 
Columbus,  O. 

COTTON  PLANTER’S 

SEED  STORE. 

Improved  Cotton  Seed  a  Specialty,  Millo  Maize 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  Full  assortment  of  Field  and 
Cotton  Seed. 

COTTON  PLANTER’S  ALMANAC 

and  Seed  Catalogue  for  1885,  sent  free  on  application. 

DUNCAN,  Box  12,  Dallas,  Ga. 


1838-1884. 


THE  LARGEST 


AND  MOST 

. . . BEAUTIFUL 

EARLY  FEAR.  Ripening  in  Cen 
tral  New  York  early  in  July ,  and  Sells 
at  Hi.qhest  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 
Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
^“Headquarters  for  K  Idler 
Fears,  Parry  Strawberries ,  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Blackberries ,  Marlboro 
Raspberries ,  Grapes,  &c.,  &c., 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


you  Vv  ant  to  loviy  ^ 

FARM  OR  COUNTRY  SEAT 

in  the  mild  and  beautiful  climate  of 

Maryland  or  the  South, 


«T. 


WRITE  TO 


75  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

for  free  information.  q_ 


Late  Sowing's  in  the  Garden. 


Our  valued  correspondent,  W.  D.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  contributes  the  following  seasonable 
8uggestions  to  the  Practical  Farmer : 

To  make  the  garden  truly  valuable,  we 
must  look  well  to  the  late  sowings.  How 
ever  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  early  veg¬ 
etables,  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
that  alone.  I  have  noticed  that  farmers, 
especially,  make  their  gardens  all  at  one 
time — that  is,  sow  everything  as  toon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition,  regardless 
of  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  varieties 
sown.  The  early  varieties,  such  as  peas, 
radishes,  lettuce,  &c.,  should  be  sown  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition; 
but  those  vegetables  that  are  to  be  stored 
for  winter  use,  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  first  of  June.  Beets,  carrots  and  other 
roots,  if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  will  ma¬ 
ture  early  in  the  autumn,  after  which 
they  will  become  fibrous  and  spongy.  But 
if  sown  in  the  fore  part  of  June,  it  will  take 
all  the  autumn  to  ripen  them,  and  they  wil[ 
go  to  the  cellar  crisp  and  firm. 

The  first  sown  of  the  early  vegetables  will 
soon  be  off  the  ground,  and  we  should  ar 
range  for  a  supply  to  succeed  them.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  lettuce  and  peas  should  be  sown  every 
ten  days  up  to  the  first  of  July,  or  even  a 
little  later.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
the  long,  hot  days  come  on,  vegetables 
ripen  rapidly,  and  after  maturity  soon 
become  tough,  hence  the  necessity  for  more 
frequent  sowings.  The  ground  that  is  de¬ 
voted  to  early  vegetables  may  be  cleaned 
out,  cultivated,  and  resown.  By  observing 
a  little  system  of  rotation,  two  crops  may 
thus  be  grown  upon  the  land,  with  less  in¬ 
jury  to  rhe  soil  than  would  result  from 
ripening  a  crop  of  weeds,  such  as  we  often 
see  after  the  early  vegetables  have  been 
taken  from  the  ground.  Don’t  neglect  the 
late  sowings,  for  the  value  of  the  garden 
depends  much  upon  them. 


tern  and  style  of  the  Victor,  which  has  been 
built  for  many  years  by  the  Newark  Machine 
Company,  now  of  Columbus.  Under  their 
patent  The  Newark  Machine  Company  re¬ 
cently  filed  an  interference  claim  for  in¬ 
fringement  against  Howard  Campbell,  and 
Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
which  was  latelyk  decided  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  favor  of 
the  Newark  Machine  Company.  This  will 
lay  liable  for  damages  to  the  Newark  Ma¬ 
chine  Campany  the  manufacturers  and  pur¬ 
chasers  of  machines  made  in  imitation  of 
the  Victor  Huller  by  using  the  Newark 
Company’s  patent  devices  now  used  in  its 
construction.  These  patents  run  for  about 
sixteen  more  years. 

In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where,  literally,  no  pears  have  been 
grown  of  late  years,  the  Kieffer  is  doing 
well.  I  know  of  no  fruit  so  variable.  I  ate 
specimens  last  season  finely  flavored  and 
delicious;  again  when  they  were  weak  and 
watery.  This  fruit  needs  thinning  on  the 
tree  and  careful  ripening  in  the  house.  Don’t 
understand  me  to  say  that  the  Kieffer  is 
“best  of  all.”  But  h^re  it  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  for  market  that  I  know  of,  as  this  is 
not  a  pear  country,  as  are  portions  of  New 
York  State.  As  we  go  further  south  the 
Kieffer  seems  to  improve,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Berckmans  of  Georgia  will  give  it  a  good 
name  with  him.  Yes,  the  Kieffer  will  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  in  Philadelphia  than 
any  other  pear,  and  we  think  some  people 
there  know  what  good  fruit  is.  Don’t  im¬ 
agine  I  have  any  axe  on  the  grindstone  in 
this  matter;  pecuniarily  the  Kieffer  is  no 
more  to  me  than  the  Bartlett  or  dozens  of 
other  varieties. — Josiah  Hoopes. 


NQTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Infringement  of  Patent.  Since  the 
fire  in  the  Newark  Machine  Company’s  fac¬ 
tory  last  summer  several  firms  have  been 
building  clover-seed  cleaners  after  the  pat- 


CANCERS 

T5  VVrr\TTVT\  without  the  knife  or  caustic,  and 

T  r  yvjtbout  pain.  Two  thousand 

cases  treated  successfully  and  no  return.  Consul- 

tation  Free.  ^Call  or  send  for  book. 

DR.  E.  G,  JONES  Newark°a<N?  j‘: 

AD  DI 7C  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and' receive 
■  I*  1 4.  t  free  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  will 
help  you  to  more  money  right  away  than  anything 
else  in  this  world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from 
first  hour.  The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before 
the  workers,  absolutely  sure.  At  once  address 
4-9  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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Garden  Beans. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


Fresh  beans,  crisp  and  tender,  can  be  had 
nearly  all  summer  and  until  we  have  a 
hard  frost  in  the  fall  if  successive  plantings 
are  made  two  or  three  weeks  apart. 

Of  course  a  good  soil  will  produce  better 
results  than  poorer  soil,  yet  if  any  part  of 
the  garden  was  necessarily  thinner  than 
the  rest,  I  would  devote  that  part  to  beans 
and  tomatoes.  Beans  in  order  to  be  crisp 
should  make  a  reasonably  quick  growth. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  too  early;  wait 
until  the  soil  has  become  warm  and  the 
danger  from  hard  frost  is  past.  You  may 
plant  very  early  when  the  soil  is  cold,  and 
make  another  planting  two  weeks  later, 
and  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  fa¬ 
vorable  after  the  first  planting,  the  second 
planting  will  come  on  as  early  as  the  first. 
I  generally  plant  toward  the  last  of  April  or 
the  first  of  May,  according  to  the  season. 
In  the  garden,  mark  off  the  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart  at  least,  so  as  to  work  between 
the  vines,  plant  two  beans  in  a  hill  and 
the  hills  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart.  If  a 
crust  forms,  from  either  a  hot  sun  ©r  beating 
rain,  use  a  rake  to  break  the  crust ;  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  good  plan. 


IVORY  POD  WAX  BEAN. 

A  good  plowing  should  be  given  as  soon 
as  they  are  above  the  ground.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  not  to  hoe  when  the  plants 
are  wet,  either  from  a  recent  rain  or  from 
dews.  The  soil  should  be  kept  mellow  and 


the  weeds  kept  down.  Clean  cultivation 
always  pays  in  the  garden.  Make  a  second 
planting  three  weeks  after  the  first  and  a 
third  two  or  three  weeks  still  later. 

Black  Wax  is  a  good  variety  for  the  table.. 
Lemon  Pod,  Golden  Wax  and  Ivory  Pod 
are  all  good  varieties  and  you  will  bardPr 
miss  having  a  good  crop  if  you  plant  either 
of  these  varieties-.  The  main  point  is  to 
give  them  good  soil  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  ordinarily  succeed  in 
raising  a  profitable  crop. 

One  advantage  with  this  crop,  is  that 
what  is  not  used  while  green  and  tender,, 
can  be  allowed  to  ripen,  and  can  then  be 
gathered  and  be  of  considerable  value  to 

use  during  the  winter.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
always  plant  a  liberal  supply  of  beans  on 
this  account. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedyfor  the  above  disease  ;  by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  tny  faith  in  its  efficacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex¬ 
press  &  P.  O.  address.  DB.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St.  N.  Y 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS! 

"i  I  ■  ■§  In  ThsFirbsidk  at  Homh  is  one  of  the  largest, 
handsomest,  best  and  most  interesting  literary  and  family  papers 
published.  Each  number  contains  16  mammoth  pages  and  64 
columns,  filled  with  interesting  and  Instructive  reading  matter 
and  beautiful  illustrations.  It  contains  continued  and  short 
stories,  sketches  and  poems  by  the  best  authors,  wit  and  humor, 
useful  miscellany,  etc.  It  will  be  sent  Free  for  Six  Months 
to  any  one  who  will  send  us  Twenty -five  Cents  to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  help  pay  the  cost  of  this  advertisement.  This  great  offer 
is  made  solely  to  introduce  the  paper  into  homes  where  it  is  not 
taken.  Five  subscriptions  will  be  sent  for  $1.00.  Address: 
S.  H.  MOORE  &.  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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How  to  Have  Asparagus  in  the 

Fall. 

BY  M.  D.  DUMBELL. 


In  the  summer  of  1882  one  of  my  apple 
trees  died.  The  following  fall  I  cut  down 
the  tree  and  grubbed  up  the  roots,  as  I 
wanted,  the  ground  for  something  else.  In 
doing  so  I  had  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  a  neigh 
boring  bed  of  asparagus.  In  about  three 
weeks  after  I  had  done  the  work,  I  noticed 
that  many  young  shoots  of  asparagus  had 
made  their  appearance.  The  thought  struck 
me  that  I  might  have  some  of  that  vege¬ 
table  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  early 
spring  time.  The  next  year,  1883,  I  let  the 
asparagus  on  one  of  my  beds  grow  through 
the  spring  and  summer.  In  the  fall  I  cut 
off  the  tops  and  worked  the  bed  a  little, 
but  for  some  weeks  before  and  after  there 
was  a  drought,  so  only  a  few  shoots  came 
up. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  considered  the  exper 
iment  had  not  had  a  fair  trial;  so  in  the 
following  year,  1884,  I  repeated  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  rain  last 
fall,  I  was  rewarded  with  success.  The 
only  trouble  was  the  bed  of  asparagus  was 
not  large  enough  to  give  me  a  continuous 
supply.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  this 
method  the  plants  get  their  growth  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  by  the  other  way  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  Now  to  any  one  that, 
like  myself,  has  more  asparagus  than  he 
can  well  use  in  the  spring,  this  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  some  in  the  fall.  I  would  not 
advise  market  gardeners  to  try  this  method 
unless  they  have  good  facilities  for  water¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  case  of  drought,  otherwise 
a  failure  would  be  sure  to  follow.  Many 
time-  I  have  tried  to  grow  green  peas  by 
sowing  the  seed  late  in  the  summer,  but  in 
every  instance  but  one,  I  met  with  a  failure 
through  either  drought  or  mildew,  and  in 
the  one  exception  the  peas  did  not  taste  to 
me  like  green  peas  do  in  the  spring,  but 
with  the  asparagus  there  was  no  difference. 
Of  course  in  the  fall  you  have  a  choice  of 
many  vegetables,  whereas  in  the  early 
spring  time  you  have  none;  but  to  any  one 
that  is  fond  of  asparagus,  the  above  is  a 
good  way  to  have  it  twice  a  year. 


T 


BY  MAIL! 


The  Lightning  Weeder. 


We  will  send  THE  LIGHTNING  WEEDER 
sold  by  all  seedsmen  at  50  cents,  FREE  15 Y  ]\T  A  tt  ’ 
to  any  one  who  orders  The  Housekeeper,  a  bfautt- 
ful  illustrated  20-pa  e  monthly,  full  of  valuable  Redoes 
Stones  and  Househol  i  Lore,  on  trial  S'x  months  at 
50  cents.  Price  is  $1:00  per  ye  n .  Thus  the  Weeded 
costs  you  nothing,  and  it  is  worth  50  centsadav 
in  any  vegetable  or  flower  garden.  is  is  oil  tempered 
sliarp  edges,  and  is  rapid,  practical  and 
tnorough.  Specimen  copies  of  Housekeeper  FREE 

apoHsfsiinn:  .  ^nue- 


The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

8LOO  a  Year.  10  cts.  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  ful  and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  10yl 

Floral  instructor,  sth  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Lruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
stock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou* 
began.  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lotrer  Rates  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ATLANTIC*  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  tbe  Introducers.  Our  stock  U 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WIU.  F.  BISSETT  &  SON, 
®-ly  If aiiMuonton,  N.  J. 


THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY." 

The  Greatest  Bearer,  Most  Hardy  and 
Longest  Lived,  of  all  the  Black  Caps. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
fruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO. 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  N,  Y. 


CABBAGE. 

The  present  season  with  us  has  been  a 
very  severe  one  for  plant  growing.  As 
usual  we  have  sown  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds,  (about  two 
acres)  and  hope  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  fine  plants,  but  they  will  necessarily  be 
late.  From  present  outlook  we  can  only 
promise  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Hender¬ 
son’s  Early  Summer,  Winnigstadt  and  Fot- 
tler’s  Bruuswick  to  be  ready  June  15th,  and 
Premium  Flat  Dutch,  June  25th.  After- 
June  25th  we  can  only  supply  Winnigstadt, 
Fottler’s  Brunswick  and  Premium  Flat 
Dutch,  and  supply  will  last  till  July  25th. 
Prices  will  be  as  follows,  for  plants  careful¬ 
ly  packed  and  delivered  to  express: 

500  Plants  in  light  Baskets,  for  .$1.00 

1000  ”  ”  ”  Box  ”  2.00 

3000  ”  ”  ”  ”  ’’  5  00 

5000  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  7.50 

Additional  at  $1.50  per  1000. 

CELERY. 

We  are  growing  a  much  larger  supply  of 
Celery  Plants  than  ever  before,  and  from 
present  indications,  can  promise  better 
plants  than  we  have  ever  before  sent  out, 
and  at  lower  prices.  These  will  be  ready 
from  July  1st,  to  September,  and  will  be 
packed  and  shipped  by  express  as  follows: 

Less  than  1000,  in  basket,  30c.  per  100. 
1000  Plants  packed  in  basket,  for  $2.50 
3000  ”  ”  ”  box  ”  6.00 

5000  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  9.00 

10000  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  15.00 


CAULIFLOWER. 

Ready  June  15th.  Large  Early  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  Prices  just  double  those  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants. 

TOMATOES. 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  only.  Large 
stocky  transplanted  plants,  ready  at  any 
time  in  June.  25  cents  per  dozen,  $1.50  per 
100,  $10.00  per  1000. 

PEPPERS. 

Sweet  Golden  Dawn  Mangoes.  15  cents 
per  dozen,  $1.00  per  100. 

OVER  1300  AGENTS 

have  been  established  and  furnished  with 
first  class  seeds  and  full  instructions  for 
growing  all  the  above  plants,  in  as  many 
different  sections  of  the  Union.  Parties 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  send  to  us  for 
plants,  will  on  application,  be  given  the 
address  of  growers  near  them,  of  whom 
they  may  be  obtained.  There  are  yet  many 
other  towns  in  which  we  still  desire  agents. 

Express  Rates.  All  shipments  from  La 
Plume  have  to  be  made  in  D.  L.  &  W.  Express  Co. 
which  reaches  the  following  points  direct  at  the  rates 
named  per  100  lbs;  New  York,  80;  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  60;  Easton,  Pa.,  65;  Rupert.  Pa.,  60;  Buffalo 
N.  Y.,  $1.00;  Syracuse,  N.  Y  ,  75;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  75; 
Oswego  Y  Y  85;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  70;  Mt,  Morris 
N.  Y.,  90;  Rochester  &  Pitts.  Junction,  90;  Bingham¬ 
ton,  50;  Patterson,  N.  J.,  80;  Newark,  N.  J.,  80. 
Cabbage  Plants  packed  for  shipment  weigh  about 
30  lbs.  per  1000  plants;  so  3000  can  be  sent  at  above 
rates.  The  rate  on  1000  plants,  25  to  40  lbs.  will  be 
one-half  the  100  lb.  rate. 

ISAAC  F.  TIL.L.INGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


No  plants  sent  by  freight,  or  by  express,  C.  O.  D. 


auV  fciKTlSHiMJbiJN'i’fe. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  ALL 


KINDS  OF  INSECTS! 

T.  W OODASON’S 

INSECT  EXTERMINATORS. 

United  States  Patent  No.  292,085.  Canadian  Patent  No.  20,942. 

Blows  Paris  Green ,  London  Parole,  Hellebore, 
Pyrethrum,  Sulphur ,  Flour,  Slack  Lime, 
Ashes,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  Bellows  is  the  best  article  ever  invented 
for  destroying  'insects  in  the  Conservatory,  Gar¬ 
den,  Orchard  or  Field ;  it  will  kill  every  Img  upon 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  under  the  leaves  as  good  as 
on  top,  in  an  hour  ;  it  will  blow  powder  into  the 
highest  fruit  trees.  This  Bellows  can  be  held  in 
any  direction  without  waisting  powder, as  it  regu¬ 
lates  its  own  supply;  kills  under  the  leaf  per¬ 
fectly.  Poisons  for  sale,  strictly  pure  only. 

Price  of  Imorovad  Patent  Bellows.  $4.00 
Price  of  Liquid  Atomizer  Bellows  $?.09 

This  is  the  only  article  in  the  market  that  ef¬ 
fectually  kills  the  rosebush  bug,  throwing  a  very 

fine  spray. 

Small  Powder  Bel'ows  for  FTou*c  Use,  sSl.OO. 
Pure  Pyrethrum  Powder  For  Sal-. 

My  goods  will  be  shipped  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  ‘WOODASON, 

74  Canalport  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  will  ship  these  exterminators  from  here  or  from  Chicago  at  above  prices.  Pyreth- 
rum  Powder  at  $1.00  per  pound  by  Mail,  or  80  cents  per  pound  by  Express.  ‘ 

ISAAC  F.  TILLING- HAST,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


Now  we  HAVE  got  it !  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 

S.  I.  HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPER 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 
First  Class  Every  Way.  Blade  is  Solid  Steel, 

Oil  Tempered,  %  inch  wide,  %  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges.  A  child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  Itisas  Indispensible  in  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  Vegetable  Garden, 
as  the  Ase  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVEKY  WOED  OF  IT1 
It  repays  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  When  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom  in. 
the  household. 


f*S-  This  Cut  is  One  -half  FullSizs^ 

H0LD  0N  THERE  BILLY 

Let  me  take  that  Weeder 
and  catch  up  with  you,  while 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  so 
fast,  tool  No  more  finger 
weeding  for  me!  rf 


y®  PERFECT 

INSECTICIDE. 


▼oxi 


Devoted  to 


AD  V  KKT1SEME  JN  T». 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


CORRECT  PRINCIPLES.  CORRECTLY  APPLIED. 


FIVE  SIZES. 

No.  O,  -  $25.00  No.  3,  -  $175.00 

No.  I,  -  50.00  No.  2,  -  $75.00  No.  4,  -  350.00 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FOR  FARMERS. 

ASK  OUR  AGENT  or  write  to  us  for  our  64  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  The 
fullest  Treatise  cn  Evaporating  Fruits  published. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  27.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Address  all  orders 


MONEY  IN  POTATOESI 


The  appendix,  giving  impar¬ 
tial  description  ofthe  new  vi 
i  tetles,  their  merits  and  de¬ 
tect*,  I*  worth  the  price  ofg 
the  book  to  every  one  who 
'  "  Mitend*  to  huy 
'"one  bushel  of^ 
Seed  Pota¬ 
toes. 


OUR  NEW  BOOK. 

Our  system  fully  explained  in  17  Chapters.  56  well-print¬ 
ed  pages  aud  a  handsome  cover,,  containing  chapters  fullv  explaining 
the  following  new  ideas  aud  showing  these  essential  points  in  potato 
raising -Selection  of  Ground— desirable  soils,  soils  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  virgin  soil,  clover  soil ;  Manure  and  its  Application— feed 
the  land  well  and  it  will  feed  you;  Preparing  the  Soil— fall  and 
sprint  plowing,  fining  the  soil,  mucking,  depth  of- furrows,  the  “  Kur- 
jal  "  uiethod  ;  Selection*  of  Seed— the  best  variety,  high  breeding 
potatoes  :  *Cuttiii|g  the  Seed — single  eye.  yields  resulting  irom 
fc§|different  amounts  of  seed;  Planting— time  of  planting,  distance 
^apart  :  Cultivating—  harrow  and  cultivator,  shovel  plow.  hoe.  level 
^cultivation  versa i  hilling  ;  Hugs  and  YV  orm* — the  While  Grub,  the 
|  Wire  Worm,  the  Colorado  Potato  Hug;  Harvesting-thm  of  digging. 

inNito  /it  frrrorc  li  u  till  i  .  t  » 


H,tat0  digKers-  1‘Httd  implemdiWS,  plow  sorting,  haudy  crates.  Seed 
Production  of  new  varieties,  their  dissemination,  local  or 
trade,  high  hr-eding;  Extra  Earlv  Sorts— Karlv  Ohio 
I-ee  s  Favorite:  Early  Sorts,  Intermediate  Sorts,  Late  Sorts—  Duamore  Seedling.  Mammoth  Pearl  O  K  Mammoth  Prolific’ 


HAVE  YOU  AN  ACRE  YOU  INTEND  TO  PUNT  IN  POTATOES? 

teM  If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  book.  All  other  sub, 


COST  ANII  PROFITS. 

Kent  (1  acre  in  new  clover  worth  $UK))j  .  ft!  00 
Manure,  15  loads  or  its  equivalent,  ,  ;  .  15  00 
Plowing  and  harrowing,  2  00 

Marking,  plowing  furrows,  covering,  .  1  50 
dropping  seed  by  baud,  ......  1  50 

Seed,  25  bushels  @  hoc . 15  00 

Cultivating,  etc . 5  00 

Harvesting  and  marketing . 5  00 

Suppose  you  raise  •  $51  (10  - 

250  bushels  @  25c.  62  50 

Profit, 

TTtiftTT 


-$n  50 


•  .  *  J  Juu  lv  •  "  1*113  uuu&.  All  Utilri  MUm 

jects  ha\ e  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authors. 
The  straw' berry  has  had  ten  books  written  about  it  to 
one  concerning  the  potato.  Which  have  vou  the  most 
money  in-  Minn  TIM  ETC  make  It  necessary 
.  111  •  nAnU  I  I  III  UO  for  us  to  make  ev¬ 
erything  tell.  Read  the  table  which  is  here  placed. 
Compare  this  with  400  bushels=j:ilH>=: profit—  $49.  If 
we  can  show  you  this  difference  on  one  acre,  why  hes¬ 
itate  to  send  50  cents  for  this  hook?  The  results  or 
Experiment*  in  Hilled  va.  Level  Planting 
fully  discussed  and  clearly •explained.  This  lesson 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  ofthe  book 


the  Crop  alfter  llarv  eating.  To  save  uv<f  husiff 
.v,  .  .  .  ‘proved  methods  described  in  this  book.  Two  bushels 

^seldom  sell  leas  than  50 cents  in  any  part  of  this  .country.  This  makes  another  lesson  worth  more 
SHhun  the  eo*t  of  the  book.  Sorting  the  Seed.  Valuable  hints  on  the  subject.  An  orfrinai  pFau® 
tile  result  of  many  year*’  experience.  1  his  book  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of 


SEEI>-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 

Iai  Plume,  Tijick’ii  Co.,  Pa. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 

^  FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT.- 

Subscriptions  50  cents  per  yeah. 


■:o:- 


ADVERTISINQ  SPACE  $5.40  PEE  INCH. 


Vol.  6. 


-  JULY,  1885. 


No.  7, 


OVER  THE  RIVER. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


I  sjfc  by  the  side  of  the  boatman  pale, 

And  we  glide  o’er  the  waters  cold  and  dark 
out  i  scarce  can  tell  where  our  journey  lies 
see  .with  my  earth-dimmed  eyes 
lnrough  the  mist  that  surrounds  our  barque 
Our  mystic  barque. 


Oh,  why  do  the  waters  surge  and  foam 
And  why  is  the  spray  so  damp  and  chill— 
1  shiver  and  shrink  with  a  nameless  fear 
At  my  throbbing  heart,  when  lo !  I  hear 
A  gentle  whisper,  “Be  still. 

Peace,  peace,  be  still!” 


Tis  my  Saviour’s  voice,  I  know  it  so  well 
Its  tones  so  tender  and  full  of  love  • 

It  calmeth  the  waters,  it  calmeth  my  fears 
solV  *s  thrilled  with  joy,  as  it  hears 
That  gentle  voice  from  above, 

That  voice  of  love. 


And  lo!  a  light  on  the  farther  shore 
Sends  over  the  wave  its  warm,  bright 
And  as  swiftly  and  smoothly  on  we  glide 
I  can  see  bright  forms  on  the  other  side  ’ 
And  hear  sweet  songs  of  praise, 

Oh,  songs  of  praise. 


rays, 


With  a  smile  I  turn  to  the  boatman  pale— 
What  transformation  is  this  I  see? 

A  radiant  being,  a  form  divine, 

On  whose  brow  resplendent  glories  shine 
With  his  arm  encircles  me— 

Close  holdeth  me. 

Oh,  glory,  oh  bliss !  this  heavenly  guide 
My  spirit  to  bear  to  the  land  of  rest; 

Let  Jordan’s  wild  billows  around  me  roll 
For  soon  I  know  my  enraptured  soul 
Will  lean  on  Jesus’  breast, 

His  loving  breast. 

And  soon  our  boat  touches  the  shining  strand 
And  is  safely  moored  on  the  golden  shore  ’ 
And  songs  of  welcome  ring  far  and  wide, 

For  another  soul  from  earth’s  stormy  tide 
Is  safe  forevermore; 

Yes,  evermore. 


The  Danger  of  the  Smallest  Devi¬ 
ation  from  Truth  Illustrated. 


When  I  was  at  B - ,  I  took  a  walk 

one  morning  in  the  park,  accompanied  by 
a  friend.  We  chanced  to  pass  a  summer¬ 
house,  in  which  were  seated  two  young 
and  beautiful  females,  the  one  in  deep 
mourning,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  the  other  in  morning  negligee,  draw¬ 
ing  figures  upon  the  sand  with  the  point  of 
her  parasol.  Neither  of  them  observed  us. 
‘Do  you  know  those  ladies?’  said  I  to  my 
friend.  ‘O,  yes!  he  replied;  ‘she  in  mourn¬ 
ing  is  the  widow  of  captain  B - ,  and 

the  other  is  the  countess  of  S - .  They 

have  been  friends  from  their  childhood, 
but  affliction  has  now  united  them  more 
closely  than  ever.”  My  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited  ;  we  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  he 
related  what  follows; — 

Emily  and  Laura  were  educated  together. 
They  were  of  the  same  rank  and  age,  and 
both  equally  amiable.  The  only  difference 
between  them  consisted  in  Emily’s  wealth 
and  Laura’s  poverty.  Both,  however,  were 
rich  in  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and 
in  due  time  both  attracted  admirers. 
Among  other  young  men  who  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  their  notice,  was  captain  B _ . 

He  was  more  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
nature,  who  had  given  him  a  handsome 
verson  and  the  sweetest  disposition,  than  to 
ortune,  who  had  been  more  sparing  of  her 
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favors.  Long  did  his  heart  waver  bttween 
Emily  and  Laura,  but  ar.  length  fixed  upou 
the  former.  Possibly  he  might  not  himself 
have  been  able  to  account  for  this  choice; 
but  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
well  knew  that  self-interest  was  not  the 
motive.  This  feeling,  however  operated 
the  more  strongly  on  Emily’s  father,  for 
though  his  daughter  was  really  attached  to 
the  captain,  yet  she  was  so  incessantly 
lectured  on  the  subject  of  filial  obedience 
and  submissiou  fo  the  will  of  parents,  that 
the  gentle  creature  at  length  yielded,  and 
promised  to  htifje  the  growing  passion.  To 
second  this  resolution  as  much  as  possible, 
her  father  sent  her  to  a  distant  country  seat 
where  she  languished  a  whole  year  in  sol¬ 
itary  seclusion.  Her  flowers,  her  pigeons, 
and  her  correspondence  with  Laura,  were 
her  sole  amusements.  Her  father  allowed 
her  to  read  no  novels,  and  he  act<^d  wisely, 
as  she  would  otherwise  have  scarcely  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  banishing  the  captain 
from  her  thoughts.  In  her  own  letters,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  her  friend,  his  name  was 
likewise  interdicted,  as  they  passed  through 
her  father’s  hands;  and  as  they  came  from 
a  country  infected  with  the  pestilence  of 
love,  he  never  failed  to  open  them  first,  in 
order  to  preserve  Laura  from  the  conta¬ 
gion. 

Though  Emily  had  quitted  the  town, 
still  the  number  of  her  admirers  did  not 
decline,  for  her  fortune  was  left  behind. 
She  resembled  the  invisible  diety  of  the 
Athenians,  on  whose  altars  the  votaries 
offered  sacrifice  without  knowing  how  he 
looked.  Many,  indeed,  wished  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  becoming  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her;  and  those  who  knew  her  were 
anxious  to  see  her  again:  but  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  her  father  would  con¬ 
sent  to  gratify  these  desires.  At  length 

young  S - made  his  appearance.  He 

was  a  rich  count,  who  had  seen  the  great 
diamond  known  by  that  name — had  dined 
with  Vergennes,  and  been  blown  up  by  one 
of  the  floating  batteries  at  Gibraltar;  and 
in  other  respects  a  tolerably  good  sort  of  a 
man,  who  was  fond  of  his  poodle,  and 
settled  an  annuity  on  his  superannuated 
tutor.  He  occasionally  read  books,  and 
always  took  the  tone  from  the  last  he  had 


perused.  This  young  man  had  presented 
himself  as  a  suitor  to  Emily,  or  rather  to 
Emily's  father,  who  could  not  resist  his 
charms,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  the 
country.  The  fair  Emily  was  just  feeding 
her  pigeons  when  a  fine  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door;  a  fine  gentleman  stepped  out 
of  it,  and  said  many  fine  things  to  her.  Her 
father,  at  the  same  time,  gave  her  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  this  was  the  knight  who  was 
come  to  deliver  the  captive  princess  from 
the  enchanted  castle.  Now  let  a  young 
lady  be  evtr  so  fond  of  her  pigeons,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  she  is  much  fonder  of 
liberty.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  count  was  agreeable  enough 
and  as  Emily  was  anxious  to  be  delivered 
from  her  dungeon,  that  in  a  few  weeks  she 
signified  her  compliance  with  her  father’s 
wishes.  After  the  honeymoon,  the  young 
count  found  a  residence  in  the  country 
rather  dull;  the  countess  agreed  with  him; 
the  steeds  were  harnessed,  and  away  they 
drove  to  town. 

Laura  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  her 

friend  again,  and  captain  B - the  very 

reverse;  for  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded  in 
banishing  Emily’s  image  from  his  heart, 
than  her  sudden  re-appearance  threatened 
to  replace  it  there  in  glowing  colors.  He 
met  Emily  in  companj",  bowed  respectfully 
and  turned  pale:  Emily  courtesied  low,  and 
blushed.  The  captain  stammered  forth  a 
congratulation  which  nobody  understood, 
and  Emily  an  answer  which  nobody  heard. 
‘What  is  to  be  done?’  thought  the  captain, 
on  his  return  home  at  night;  ‘shall  I  tor¬ 
ment  myself  to  no  purpose  ?  or  shall  I 
strive  to  seduce  the  count’s  young  wife? 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  will  look 
out  for  some  other  female,  who  shall  make 
the  world,  if  not  a  paradise,  at  least  toler¬ 
able  to  me.  The  sweet  fruits  of  Hymen  are 
not  brought  to  maturity  only  in  the  hot¬ 
house  of  love,  they  grow  also  in  the  shade 
of  reason.  Nor  have  I  far  to  look;  happi¬ 
ness  is  generally  nearer  to  us  than  we  im¬ 
agine.  Laura  is  an  amiable  creature,  do¬ 
mestic  and  unaffected.  I  will  marry  Laura.’ 
With  this  resolution  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
with  this  resolution  he  awoke.  ‘I  love  you 
dearly,’  said  he,  the  next  evening  to  Laura, 
‘can  you  love  me  ?  Laura  had  long  loved 


him,  though  »he  had  concealed  her  passion; 
she  had  now  no  longer  any  cause  to  dis¬ 
semble,  and  in  less  than  a  month  they  were 
man  and  wife.  They  were  happy  too, 
though  no  maidens  dre-sed  in  white  strew¬ 
ed  flowers  at  their  wedding;  and  as  the 
dispositions  of  both  were  naturally  amiable, 
happy  they  continued  to  be  till  the  demon 
of  jealousy  interfered  to  disturb  their  hap¬ 
piness. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  captain 
should  not  be  able  to  view  Emily  with  total 
indifference;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that 
Emily  should  still  feel  some  interest  for  the 
captain.  He  saw  in  her  a  charming  wom¬ 
an,  who,  but  for  her  father’s  prohibition, 
would  have  been  his  wife:  she  beheld  in 
him  an  amiable  man,  whose  first  love  she 
had  been,  and— as  her  vanity  whispered — 
perhaps  still  was.  Neither  ever  indulged 
in  the  most  distant  hint  at  their  former 
situation,  but  he  spoke  with  more  shyness 
to  her  than  to  any  other  woman;  and  she 
answered  him  with  greater  embarrassment 
than  any  other  man.  Their  behavior  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  young  count,  in 
whom  it  excited  considerable  uneasiness. 
As  lie  had  just  been  reading  a  novel,  in 
which  a  sensible  husband  had  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  prevented  his  wife  from  dis¬ 
honoring  herself,  he  determined  to  conceal 
his  disquietude,  and  even  pretended  to  be 
pleased  when  Emily  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Laura.  ‘Why  don’t  you  go  to  see  Laura  ?’ 
he  would  sometimes  say.  ‘Tis  a  long  time 
since  you  visited  her.  It  is  my  wish  that 
you  should  not  neglect  your  friend.’  This 
was  the  first  white  lie  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  that  paved  the  way  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  catastrophe.  The  strange  behavior 
of  her  husband  and  her  friend  had  equally 
forced  itself  upon  Laura’s  notice,  and  had 
given  her  no  less  uneasiness.  She  was 
ashamed,  however,  to  confess  it  to  either. 
The  captain,  indeed,  once  asked,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  confidence,  ‘Are  you  inclined  to  be 
jealous?  and  she  replied  with  a  laugh, 
‘O,  no!’ — This  was  the  second  untruth  on 
which  the  demon  of  mischief  built  his  plan. 

The  winter  passed  pretty  quietly.  The 
fire  glowed  under  the  ashes.  One  day  in 
the  following  spring,  the  young  count  was 
invited  to  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the  coun¬ 


try.  The  person  who  gave  the  invitation 
was  a  bachelor,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
sex  even  in  spring,  and  whose  convivial 
parties  therefore  consisted  entirely  of  men. 
The  count  was  not  to  return  till  the  next 
morning.  Emily  was  left  at  home  a  prey 
to  ennui.  In  this  situation  she  received  a 
message  from  Laura,  who  sent  her  word 
that  her  husband  would  be  on  duty  that 
night,  that  he  would  not  return  home  till 
morning,  and  therefore  she  wquld  be  glad 
if  Emily  would  spend  the  evening  with 
her.  Emily  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
passing  a  few  hours  agreeably,  and  com¬ 
plied.  Her  bookseller  had  just  sent  her  the 
first  two  volumes  of  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  novels  that  had  appeared  for  many 
years.  These  she  took  with  her  to  her 
friends,  and  on  her  arrival  there  sent  home 
her  carriage.  The  ladies  diverted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  innocent  manner,  and 
after  supper  Emily  proposed  to  read  for 
half  an  hour  longer.  Half  an  hour  was 
prolonged  to  an  hour,  and  one  hour  to  two. 
The  book  became  more  fascinating  the  far¬ 
ther  she  proceeded;  Emily  forgot  to  send 
for  her  carriage;  and  it  was  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  the  captain  returned, 
and  found  her  still  engaged  in  reading. 
The  ladies  were  frightened  when  they 
heard  how  late  it  was.  Emily  snatched  up 
gloves  and  shawl,  requested  her  friend  to 
send  for  a  hackney  coach,  and  hurried 
away.  The  captain  of  course,  handed  her 
to  it;  and  what  was  perfectly  natural,  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  attend  her  home, 
as  he  could  not  think  of  suffering  her  to  go 
alone.  She  declined  his  offer,  but  he  per¬ 
sisted,  Emily  became  embarrassed.  Tf,’ 
thought  she,  ‘I  accept  his  company,  I  shall 
be,  for  the  length  of  four  or  five  streets,  in 
the  most  painful  situation,  alone  with  a 
man  who  (loth  as  I  am  to  confess  it)  is  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  me.  Should  I  refuse, 
he  may  prehaps  fancy  that  I  am  afraid  of 
him.’  This  last  consideration  revolted  her 
pride,  her  pride  overcame  her  fears,  and  she 
consented.  Laura  was  thrilled  by  a  most 
unpleasant  sensation.  Her  husband  alone 
with  Emily!  the  way  not  short!  the  morn¬ 
ing  fine!  She  turned  away,  and  strove  to 
conceal  the  pangs  of  jealousy  under  the 
disguise  of  affected  carelessness.  ‘Make 


haste  and  begone!’  cried  she,  yawning,  ‘I  however,  having  taken  a  violent  cold,  per- 
can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open:  and  as  for  emptorily  refused.  ‘  Rather  stay  with  me 
you,  my  dear,’  added  she,  addressing  the  to  breakfast,’  said  she,  ‘and  let  the  captain 
captain,  ‘don’t  disturb  me  when  you  come  return  home ’—‘Any  thing  in  the  world, 
home,  for  I  shall  certainly  be  asleep.’  This  rejoined  Emily,  ‘to  escape  his  troublesome 
was  the  third  white  lie,  for  she  had  never  politeness.  ’  She  accordingly  sept  down  a 
felt  less  disposed  to  sleep  than  at  this  mo-  message,  excusing  herself  from  going  any 
ment  She  was  ashamed  of  her  jealousy,  farther,  on  account  of  her  cousin’s  cold, 

and  false  shame  is  ever  accompanied  by  and  requested  the  captain  to  let  the  coach 
her  sister  untruth.  take  him  home. 

Emily  and  the  captain  were  presently  The  captain  preferred  walking.  He 
seated  in  the  coach.  It  had  long  been  alighted.  ‘If  1  go  home,’  thought  he,’  I 
broad  day-light:  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless  shall  only  disturb  my  wife;  the  idea  of  a 
splendor,  and  gilded  the  tops  of  the  church  ramble  in  the  park  this  delicious  morning 
steeples;  the  cocks  crew,  the  hair-dressers  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  I  will  execute 
began  to  run  about  the  streets,  and  here  it  alone.  ’  He  accordingly  strolled  to  the 
and  there  a  shop-door  opened.  Emily  was  park,  where  he  sauntered  up  one  alley  and 
desirous  of  bringing  forward  som  e  indiff-  down  another.  Emily  staid  scarcely  half 
erent  subject  for  conversation;  she  there-  an  hour  at  her  cousin’s.  ‘By  this  time.’ 
fore  said  the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  thought  she,  throwing  herself  into  the  car- 
head,  and  this  was  the  fourth  white  lie.  riage  of  the  latter,  ‘the  captain  is  snug  in 

What  a  charming  morning!’ exclaimed  she;  his  bed.  The  morning  is  truly  charmin'^ 

I  should  prefer  a  ride  m  the  park  to  going  the  sun  has  dried  up  the  dew;  I  feel  no  in- 
home.’-^ouhave  only  to  command,’ re-  clination  to  sleep,  and  will  take  a  walk  in 
plied  the  captain,  unconscious  of  any  im-  earnest.’  In  ten  minutes  she  actually 

Pr°iP?,r  ieelimg :  ‘coachman’  drive  t0  the  alighted  in  the  park,  and  in  the  eleventh  she 
park!  Emily  was  frightened.  She  had  no  met  the  captain.  She  was  alarmed  and 
serious  wish  to  gad  about  the  park.  Again,  perplexed  beyond  measure  upon  discovering 
should  any  one  see  her,  at  that  early  hour,  him.  She  could  not  with  decency  avoid 
alone  with  the  captain,  what  would  people  him,  as  he  had  already  perceived  her. 
t  link  of  her?  She  fortunately  devised  a  What  would  he  think  in  that  case?  Why 
method  of  extricating  herself  from  this  new  either  that  she  despised  or  feared  him  ?  The 
embarrassment.  ‘Hard  by,’  said  she,  ‘lives  first  her  heart  forbade,  the  second  her  pride 
my  cousin,  who  is  fond  of  morning  rides:  Like  a  female  familiar  with  the  tone  of  the 
we  will  call  for  her,  and  take  her  with  us.’  great  world,  she  mustered  all  her  self-com- 
— ‘By  all  means,’  replied  the  captain.  The  mand,  and  went  up  to  him  laughing 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive  to  the  ‘Women  are  capricious  creatures,  captain,' 
cousin  s,  and  in  two  minutes  they  were  at  an’t  they?  One  moment  they  will,  and  the 
the  door.  After  long  knocking  and  ringing,  next  they  won’t.  Ask  not,  therefore  how 
a  servant  at  length  made  his  appearance,  I  happen  to  be  here  just  now?  I  can  assign 
and  informed  them,  yawning,  that  his  no  other  reason  but  my  whim.  Fate  seems 
mistress  was  not  yet  stirring.  ‘She  must  to  have  decreed  that  we  should  spend  this 
be  roused  then,’  said  Emily.  ‘Allow  me,  morning  together,  so  lend  me  your  arm  ’ 
captain,  to  leave  you  for  a  moment.  I’ll  go  With  affected  nonchalance,  and  conversing 
up  to  her  myself.’  Alighting  from  the  with  feigned  cheerfulness  on  the  most  or 
coach,  away  she  tripped  up  stairs,  burst-  dinary  topics,  she  walked  up  and  down 
into  her  cousin’s  chamber,  and  hastily  with  him  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  sky 
drew  her  curtains.  ‘Dear  cousin,’  said  she  then  began  to  overcast,  and  Emily  gladly 
‘you  must  come  and  take  a  ride  immediate-  seized  this  pretext  for  relieving  herself  from 

ly.  I  have  left  captain  B - —  below  in  the  oppressive  constraint  of  her  situation 

the  coach;  I  can’t  get  rid  of  him;  he  insists  ‘Remember  me  to  vour  wife  ’  said  she* 
on  accompanying  me^dress  yourself,  and  sprung  into  the  carriage,  and  hastened 
come  along  with  us!’  Her  poor  cousin,  |  home. 


Fate  decreed  that  the  old  bachelor  with 
whom  Count  S - -  went  to  dine,  should 


be  seized,  after  eating  a  hearty  dinner  with 
a  violent  colic.  The  pleasure  of  the  day 
was  spoiled;  the  host  was  carried  to  bed, 
and  the  guests  separated.  In  consequence 
of  this  unexpected  attack,  the  young  count 
returned  home  about  eleven  o’lock,  and 
\\ as  informed  that  Emily  was  gone  to 
spend  the  evening  at  captain  B’s.  This  in¬ 
telligence  gave  him  no  uneasiness;  he  walk¬ 
ed  coolly  to  and  fro,  confident  that  the 
presence  of  the  captain’s  wife  was  a  sure 
pledge,  that  the  bounds  of  decorum  would 
not  be  transgressed  there.  The  clock,  how- 
s  ovei,  st  nick  one,  and  no  Emily  came. 
Another  hour  passed,  and  still  she  did  not 
return.  The  count  now  began  to  be  uneasy 
■‘What  can  this  mean?1  thought  he:  ‘she 
never  stays  so  late  as  this.’  He  counted 
every  minute,  and  nnmbered  every  hour 
that  struck.  When  he  heard  a  carriage 
rattling  at  a  distance,  he  instantly  thought, 
'That  is  she;’  but  still  he  was  disappointed, 
When  lie  heard  footsteps  in  the  street,  he 
cried,  'There  she  comes;’  but  still  she  came 
not.  As  Jong  as  it  was  dark  he  was  all  ear; 
not  the  smallest  sound  escaped  him,  and 
he  fancied  every  one  had  relation  to  Emily. 
Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  physician.  ‘Possibly  she  may  have 
been  taken  ill,’  thought  he.  It  was  to 
him  the  most  terrible,  the  most  tedious  of 
nights,  such  as  the  bewildered  wanderer 
alone  passes  in  a  dreary  forest.  He  needed 
only  to  have  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
his  wife’s  stay;  but  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  do.  ‘I  will  see,’  thought  he,  ‘how  far 
she  will  carry  it:  if  she  knows  that  I  am  at 
home,  she  will  have  leisure  to  devise  some 
excuse  or  other  for  her  absence,  but  if  she 
is  surprised  by  the  sight  of  me,  she  will 
not  have  time  to  prepare  hersolf,  and  I  shall 
perhaps  read  upon  her  glowing  cheek  the 
confession  of  her  shame.’ 

At  length  it  grew  light,  and  now  his  ears 
were  relieved  is  their  duty  by  his  eyes.  As 
often  as  he  measured  the  room  with  hasty 
step,  so  often  did  he  stop  at  the  window 
and  look  out,  not  only  the  way  which  she 
was  to  come,  but  also  that  by  which  she 
■could  not  possibly  be  expected.  His  anxiety 
increased  every  minute.  He  sat  down  to 


read,  took  up  a  magazine,  but  though  his 
eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  pages, 
he  knew  not  a  word  that  they  contained. 
He  went  to  the  piano-forte,  sounded  a  chord, 
but  his  fingers  remained  motionless  upon 
the  keys.  The  clock  struck  six,  and  his 
impatience  increased  to  the  highest  pitch; 
it  struck  seven,  and  he  could  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  the  cruel  suspense.  Tf  the  countess 
comes  home,  ’  said  he  to  his  valet,  ‘tell  her 
j  that  I  am  gone  to  the  coffee-house  to  break¬ 
fast.’  This  was  the  fifth  untruth;  for  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  coffee-house,  he  went 
straight  captain  B's.  Laura  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  same  manner  as  the  count; 
and  indeed  still  worse,  for  she  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  captain.  She  had,  however, 
enjoyed  one  comfort,  which  is  always  at 
the  command  of  women — namely,  tears. 
This  the  count  perceived  from  her  eyes, 
which  were  red  with  weeping — he  perceiv¬ 
ed  it  and  trembled.  ‘Has  any  accident  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  wife?  cried  he  hastily  to 
Laura. 

Laura .  I  hope  not. — Count.  Is  she  gone 
from  hence,  then?— Laura.  She  left  me  at 
half-past  three. — Count.  Did  nothing  ail 
hei?  Laura.  Ono!  nothing  at  all. — Count. 
And  whither  was  she  going? — Laura. 
Home,  I  su ppose. — Count.  Home!  but  she 
has  not  been  there.  I  have  just  come  from 
home. — Laura,  (in  violent  agitation)  Well, 
then  I  don  t  know  where  she  can  be  gone 
to.  Count.  Did  she  go  alone? — Laura,  {re¬ 
pressing  her  tears.)  My  husband  accompa¬ 
nied  her.— Count.  Indeed!  And  they  have 
been  gone  three  hours  and  a  half?  It  is 
very  extraordinary  !  — Laura  trembled  all 
over.  She  would  fain  have  given  free  vent 
to  her  tears,  but  then  she  would  have  be¬ 
trayed  her  inmost  thoughts.  The  fear  of 
exciting  in  the  count  a  suspicion,  to  which 
he  was  perhaps  yet  a  stranger,  and  thereby 
furnishing  occasion  for  a  duel,  which  might 
endanger  the  life  of  her  husband,  restrain¬ 
ed  her.  She  dissembled  as  well  as  she 
could,  while  the  flame  within  raged  the 
more  furiously.  The  count  was  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  yet  he  determined 
to  remain  at  Laura’s  till  her  husband  return¬ 
ed.  They  agreed  to  breakfast  together. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Number  VII. 

Before  enumerating  some  of  the  sports 
for  July,  we  cannot  help  quoting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  introductory  of  the  month,  itself, 
which  seems  so  applicable  to  that  gladsome 
season,  and  which  is  filled  with  the  aroma 
of  summer  sweetness,  so  dear  to  the  country 
habitant,  and  so  enticing  to  the  residents  of 
the  city. 

“In  July  we  have  full  summer.  The  rye 
is  yellow  and  almost  ripe  for  the.  sickle.  The 
wheat  and  barley  are  of  a  dull  green,  from 
their  swelling  ears  being  alone  visible,  as 
they  bow  before  every  breeze  that  blows 
over  them.  The  oats  are  whitening  apace, 
and  quiver,  each  individual  grain  on  its 
light  stem,  as  they  hang  like  rain-drops  in 
the  air.  Looked  on,  separately  and  at  a 
distance,  these  three  now  wear  a  somewhat 
dull  and  monotonous  hue,  when  growing  in 
great  spaces;  but  these  will  be  interceded  in 
all  directions,  by  patches  of  the  brilliant 
emerald,  which  now  begins  to  spring 
afresh  on  the  late  mown  meadows;  by  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  rye,  in  some  cases  cut 
and  standing  in  sheaves,  by  the  rich  dark 
green  of  the  turnip  fields,  and  still  more 
brilliantly  by  sweeps,  here  and  there,  of 
the  bright  yellow  charlock,  the  scarlet  corn 
poppy,  and  the  blue  succory,  which,  like 
perverse  beauties,  scatter  the  stray  gifts  of 
their  charms  in  proportion,  as  the  soil  can 
not  afford  to  support  the  expense  attendant 
on  them.” 

In  an  old  magazine  the  season  is  ushered 
in  as  follows: 

“Our  Saxon  fathers  did  full  rightly  call 

This  month  of  July — ‘Hay-month’— when  all 

The  verdure  of  the  full-clothed  fields  we  mow, 

And  turn,  and  rake,  and  carry  off ;  and  so 

We  build  it  up,  in  large  and  solid  mows’. 

If  it  be  good,  as  everybody  knows, 

To  ‘make  hay  while  the  sun  shines’  we  should 
choose 

Right  ‘times  for  all  things’,  and  no  time  abuse.” 

Perhaps  it  was  because  this  was  a  busy 
month,  and  so  much  of  it  was  occupied 
in  haying,  the  people  had  but  few  of  their 
sports  recorded;  yet  they  did  manage  to 
leave  their  haying,  on  Independence  Day — 
that  day  so  sacred  to  fire-crackers,  spread 


eagle  orations  and  all  the  accompaniments,, 
and  become  more  tired  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  hay  field. 

Wolverhampton  Fair  took  place  this- 
monish,  and  on  the  evening^before,  there 
used  to  be  a  procession  of  ^men  in  antique 
armor,  preceded  by  musicians  who  played) 
the  “fair”  tune;  then  came  the  steward  of 
the  deanery  manor,  the  peace  officers  and. 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says,  the  ceremony  originated  when 
Wolverhampton  was  a  great  emporium  for 
wool — maybe  that  is  how  it  came  by  its 
name  which  was  probably  spelled  Wool- 
verhampton — and  resorted  to  by  merchants 
of  the  staple  from  all  parts  of  England. 
“The  necessity  of  an  armed  force  to  keep 
peace  and  order  during  the  fair — which  is* 
said  to  have  lasted  fourteen  days,  but  the 
charter  says  only  eight — is  not  improbable. 
The  custom  of  walking  the  fair,  as  it  v>  as- 
called,  with  the  armed  procession,  &c.,  was 
first  omitted  in  1789.” 

You  may  think  that  the  excursions  given-, 
to  the  poor  every  season,  are  something  of 
a  modern  idea  and  originated  in  the  United 
States,  but  so  far  back  as  1824  this  plan 
had  its  germ  in  England:  several  persons- 
contributing  a  small  sum  every  week,  over 
four  huadred  subscribing  to  the  fund;  and 
thus  making  many  a  saddened  heart  gladr 
and  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  many  indig¬ 
ent  families.  It  was  called  “The  Friend- 
m-Need  Society”  and  it  proved  itself  to  be 
a  friend  indeed.  A  steam  packet  was  char¬ 
tered,  and,  early  in  the  morning,  the  sick, 
poor  and  sorrowful  were  treated  to  one  day 
of  rare  enjoyment.  They  seemed  to  leave 
their  painsr  aches,  murmurings  and  poverty 
on  the  wharf,  behind  them — pity  they  had 
ever  to  resume  them  again— for  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  sail  with  its  picturesque  panor¬ 
amic  views  on  the  river  Thames,  joined  in, 
the  songs  and  choruses,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  place  where  they  were  to  pass  the 
day.  One  who  accompanied  these  excur¬ 
sions,  once,  writes:.  Preparations  had  been 
made  for  our  reception;  the  beat  hauled 
up  alongside  the  island  for  the  better  land¬ 
ing.  Tents  were  erected  on  the  lawn;  a. 
spacious  and  well-stocked  fruit-garden  was 
throw*  open  for  our  pleasure,  and  plenty  of 
good  cheer  provided  by  ‘mine  host’  of  the 


‘Eel-pie  House’.  On  each  side  of  the  lawn 
might  he  seen  different  parties  doing  justice 
to  ham  sandwiches  and  bottled  cider.  After 
the  repast,  the  ‘elder’  gentlemen  formed 
into  a  convivial  party;  the  ‘report  of  the 
society’  read;  and  afterwards,  the  song  and 
glee  went  merrily  round;  while  the 
younger — at  least  those  who  were  well 
enough — formed  themselves  in  array  for  a 
country  dance,  and  nimbly-footed  to  the 
sound  of  sweet  music  ‘under  the  greenwood 
tree';  the  more  juvenile,  felt  equal  to  de¬ 
light  at  ‘kiss-in-the-ring’  on  the  grass  plat.” 
But  all  days  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so 
did  this  one.  No  one  teemed  tired ;  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  were  renewed  on  the  pack¬ 
et,  yet  all  appeared  to  regret  the  quickly 
approaching  separation.  At  nine  o’clock, 
P.  M.,  the  steamer  reached  her  dock,  fare¬ 
wells  were  said,  and  all  pursued  their  ways 
home.  ••All  were  highly  delighted  with 
the  excursion  of  the  day,  enhanced  as  it 
was  by  the  reflection,  that,  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  we  had  assisted  the  purpose  of 
charity.” 

Much  has  been  penned  concerning  “Cor¬ 
nish  Hurling  — a  sport  that  occurs  during 
this  month— yet  of  which  little  is  known 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Hurling  matches 
are  peculiar  to  Cornwall.  These  consist  of 
contests  of  skill  between  the  two  parties, 
and  embrace  a  great  number  of  men,  forty 
to  sixty  on  each  side,  and  often  between 
two  parishes.  Tlie.trials  consist  of  hurling 
a  wooden  ball,  about  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  co\  ei  ee  with  a  plate  of  silver,  which 
is  sometimes  gilt,  and  has  commonly  a 
motto.  “Fair  play  is  good  play.”  The  ac¬ 
companying  description — being  by  an  eye¬ 
witness — will  be  more  correct  and  inter¬ 
esting  than  if  related  at  second  hand. 

“The  success  depends  on  catching  the 
ball  dexterously  when  thrown  up  or  dealt , 
and  carrying  it  off  expeditiously,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  from  the  adverse  party;  or 
if  that  be  impossible,  throwing  it  into  the 
hands  of  his  partner,  who,  in  turn,  exerts 
his  efforts  to  convey  it  to  his  goal,  which  is 
often  three  or  four  miles  distant.  This 
sport,  therefore,  requires  a  nimble  hand, 
a  quick  eye,  a  swift  foot,  and  skill  in  wrest- 
iing,  as  well  as  strength,  good  wind  and 
lungs.  Formerly,  it  was  practiced  annual- 1 


ly  by  those  who  attended  corporate  bodies 
in  surveying  the  bounds  of  parishes;  but 
from  the  many  accidents  that  usually  at¬ 
tended  the  game,  it  is  now  scarcely  ever 
practiced.  Silver  prizes  used  to  be  awarded 
to  the  victor  in  the  games.”  We  would 
think  this  was  rather  warm  sport  for  so  hot 
a  month. 

The  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
are  different  in  their  ways  and  plays,  and 
even  in  their  manner  of  wrestling;  the 
formei  is  noted  for  its  “hug,”  the  latter  for 
kicking  shins  possibly,  there  is  more 
science  exhibited  in  the  former.  In  Corn¬ 
wall,  no  kicking  is  admissable,  unless  the 
contestents  are  mutually  agreed  to  it.  The 
wrestling  is  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
nei.  A  hat  is  thrown  in  as  a  challenge, 
which,  being  accepted  by  another,  the  com¬ 
batants  unrobe  and  put  on  a  coarse,  loose 
kind  of  jacket,  ot  which  they  take  hold, 
and  of  nothing  else;  the  play  then  begins. 
Io  constitute  a  fair  fall,  both  shoulders 
must  touch  the  ground,  at,  or  nearly  the 
s  mie  moment.  To  guard  against  foul  play, 
to  decide  on  the  falls,  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  day,  four  or  six  sticklers — as 
the  umpires  are  called — are  chosen  to  whom 
all  these  matters  are  left.  This  wrestling, 
doubtless,  had  its  origin  from  the  Greek; 

just  as  it  has  been  renewed  in  this  country _ 

with  some  variations— and  called  “Collar 
and  elbow  wrestling,”  and  any  numismatist 
will  tell  you  that  the  attitudes  of  the  wrest¬ 
lers  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
figures  on  old  Grecian  coins  and  gems. 

These  sports  are  the  delight  of  all  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  so  much  interest  did  one  wealthy 
gentleman  take  in  them  that  he  bequeath¬ 
ed  the  income  of  an  estate  to  trustees  that 
the  same  might  be  distributed  in  a  variety 
of  prizes,  to  those  who  should  excel  in 
racing,  rowing  and  wrestling.  He  directed 
that  these  games  should  be  held  every  fifth 
year,  forever,  around  a  mausoleum!  which 
he  erected  in  1782,  on  a  high  rock  near  the 
town  of  St.  Ives. 

You  have  often  heard  the  riddle  of,  “As 
I  was  going  to  Saint  Ives”  propounded,  and, 
although  the  answer  has  been  known  for 
many  and  many  a  year,  you -have  doubtless 

wondered  what  the  man  with  seven  wives _ 

he  must  have  been  a  Mormon — oats  and 
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SEE©-  TIME  AH©  HARVEST 


sacks,  had  been  doing  in  that  direction. 
The  secret  is  revealed  and  the  mystery 
made  clear.  They  must  have  been  coming 
from  the  Cornish  wrestling.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  celebration  occured  in  July  1801, 
when,  according  to  the  will  of  the  founder, 
a  band  of  virgins,  all  dressed  in  white, 
with  four  matrons  and  a  company  of  musi¬ 
cians  commenced  the  ceremony  by  walking 
in  pairs  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
they  danced  and  chanted  a  hymn — strange 
mixture — composed  for  the  purpose,  round 
the  mausoleum,  in  imitation  of  druids 
around  the  cromlecs  of  the  departed  brave. 
Ten  guineas  were  expended  in  a  dinner  at 
the  town,  of  which  six  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  partook — what  would  a  fair  or 
festival  be  without  something  to  eat  ?  Some 
idea  of  the  joyous  scene  may  be  conceived 
by  perusing  an  account  of  a  looker-on  in 
Cornwall. 

“Early  in  the  morning,  the  roads  were 
lined  with  horses  and  vehicles  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  while  thousands  of  travelers  on 
foot  poured  in  from  all  quarters  till  noon, 
when  the  assembly  formed.  The  wrestlers 
entered  the  ring,  the  troop  of  virgins,  dress¬ 
ed  in  white,  advanced  with  solemn  steps 
to  the  notes  of  harmony;  the  spectators 
ranged  themselves  along  the  hills.  At 
length,  the  Mayor  of  St.  Ives  appeared  in 
his  robes  of  state.  The  signal  was  given, 
the  flags  were  displayed  in  waving  splen¬ 
dor  from  the  towers  of  the  eastle;  the  sight 
was  grand.  Here,  the  wrestlers  exerted 
their  sinewy  strength:  there  the  rowers  in 
their  various  dresses  of  blue,  white  and 
red,  urged  the  gilded  prows  of  their  boats 
through  the  sparkling  waves— the  dashing 
of  oars— the  songs  of  the  virgins— all  joined 
to  enliven  the  picture.  The  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Penyance,  returned  to  an  elegant 
dinner  at  the  Union  hotel,  and  a  splendid 
ball  concluded  the  evening  entertainments.” 

As  far  back  as  1826,  there  used  to  be  a 
sort  of  sport  called  a  “Bacon  and  bean 
feast,”  because  these  edibles  were  provided. 
It  appears  to  have  been  on  account  of  the 
election  of  a  monk  mayor.  There  was  a 
procession,  where  all  the  insignia  of  office 
was  burlesqued,  by  substituting  vegetables 
for  the  same.  Much  rough  music,  horse 
play  and  liquor  drinking,  were  indulged 


m.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  custom  is  now 
obsolete. 

The  following  may  not  come  under  the 
head  of  “England”  or  “Rustic  Sports,”  but 
it  is  a  custom  not  generally  known,  and  as 
it  is  so  beautiful,  it  should  not  be  omitted. 
It  is  a  festival  celebrated  at  Hamburg, 
called  the  “feast  of  cherries,”  in  which 
troops  of  children  parade  the  streets  with 
greer^ boughs,  ornamented  with  cherries,  to 
commemorate  a  victory  obtained  in  the 
following  manner:  In  1482,  the  Hussites 
threatened  the  city  of  Hamburg  with  an 
immediate  destruction,  when  one  of  the 
citizens  named  Wolf,  proposed  that  all  the 
children  of  the  city,  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  should  be  clad  in  mourning 
and  sent  as  supplicants  to  the  enemy.  The 
chief  of  the  Hussites  was  so  touched  with 
this  spectacle,  that  he  received  the  young 
supplicants,  regaled  them  with  cherries  and 
other  fruits  and  promised  them  to  spare 
the  city.  The  children  returned,  crowned 
with  leaves,  holding  cherries  and  crying 
“Victory” — and,  hence,  the  “feast  of  cher¬ 
ries”  is  an  annual  commemoration  of  hu¬ 
mane  feelings. 


THE  LIBERTY  BELL. 


1.— PHILADELPHIA,  1776. 

Squarely  prim  and  stoutly  built, 

Free  from  glitter  and^roril  gilt, 

Plain, — from  lintel  up  to  roof -tree  and  to  belfry 
bare  and  brown — 

Stands  the  Hall  that  hot  July,— 

While  the  folk  throng  anxious  by, — 

Where  the  Continental  Congress  meets  within  the 
Quaker  town. 

Hark !  a  stir,  a  sudden  shout, 

And  a  boy  comes  rushing  out, 

Signaling  to  where  his  grandsire  in  the  belfry, 
waiting,  stands; — 

“Ring!”  he  cries;  “the  deed  is  done ! 

Ring!  they’ve  signed,  and  freedom’s  won!” 

And  the  ringer  grasps  the  bell-rope  with  his  strong 
and  sturdy  hands; 

While  the  Bell,  with  joyous  note 
Clanging  from  its  brazen  throat, 

Rings  the  tidings  all-exultant,— peals  the  news  to 
shore  and  sea: 

“ Man  is  Man— a  slave  no  longer: 

Truth  and  Right  than  Might  are  stronger _ 

Praise  to  God!  We're  free:  We're  free!" 


II.— NEW  ORLEANS,  18S5. 

Triumph  of  the  builder's  art, 

Tower  and  turret  spring  and  start — 

As  if  reared  by  mighty  genii  for  some  Prince  of 
Eastern  land : 

Where  the  Southern  river  flows, 

And  eternal  summer  glows, — 

Dedicate  to  labor's  grandeur,  fair  and  vast  the 
arches  stand. 

And,  enshrined  in  royal  guise. 

Flower-bedecked  'neath  sunny  skies; 

Old  and  time-stained,  cracked  and  voiceless,  but 
where  all  may  see  it  well ; 

Circled  by  the  wealth  and  power 
Of  the  great  world’s  triumph  hour, — 

Sacred  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  on  its  dais  rests 
the  Bell. 

And  the  children  thronging  near, 

Yet  again  the  story  hear 

Of  the  Bell  that  rang  the  message,  pealing  ou 
to  land  and  sea: 

"*  ‘ Mah  is  man — a  slave  no  longer ; 

Truth  and  Right  than  Might  are  stronger. 

Praise  to  God!  We're  free’,  we're  free !" 

III. 

Prize  the  glorious  relic  then. 

With  its  hundred  years  and  ten, 

By  the  Past  a  priceless  heirloom  to  the  Future  hand 
ed  down. 

Still  its  stirring  story  tell, 

Till  the  children  know  it  well. — 

From  the  joyous  Southern  city  to  the  Northern 
Quaker  town. 

Time  that  heals  all  wounds  and  scars, 

Time  that  ends  all  strifes  and  wars, 

Time  that  turns  all  pains  to  pleasures,  and  can  make 
the  cannon  dumb, 

Still  shall  join  in  firmer  grasp, 

Still  shall  knit  in  friendlier  clasp 
North  and  South  land  in  the  glory  of  the  ages  yet  to 
come. 

And,  though  voiceless,  still  the  Bell 
Shall  its  glorious  message  tell. 

Pealing  loud  o’er  all  the  Nation,  Lake  to  Gulf,  and 
Sea  to  Sea : 

uMan  is  man — a  slave  no  longer ; 

Truth  and  Right  than  Might  are  stronger. 

Praise  to  God!  We're  free;  we're  free." 

— E.  S.  Brooks ,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  July. 


The  New  Strawberry  Pest  — The 

Weevil. 


It  is  announced  by  the  daily  press,  that 
Prof.  Riley,  Entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  to  visit  Staten  hland  and  inspect 
the  strawberry  beds  which  are  devastated 


by  a  new  insect  pest.  The  strawberry 
growers  of  Michigan  have  been  annoyed  by 
the  same  insect,  and  cultivators  elsewhere 
have  reason  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
it.  The  scientific  name  of  the  insect 
is  Anthonomus  musculus;  it  is  known 
as  the  Strawberry  Weevil.  It  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Plum  Weevil,  or  Curculio.  The 
Strawberry  Weevil  feeds  upon  the  flowers 
of  the  strawberry,  and  also  j^ierces  the 
stalks,  just  below  the  flower  clusters,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  break  off  with  the  young  ber¬ 
ries,  and  thus  the  crop  is  lost.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Winant,  of  Staten  Island,  who  first  brought 
this  insect  to  our  notice  last  jrear,  now 
writes  us,  that  the  weevil  scarcely  troubles 
those  kind  of  strawberries  which  have  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers.  While  the  Sharpless  shows 
hardly  a  flower,  the  Jersey  Queen  and 
other  pistillate  kinds,  in  the  same  field,  are 
but  little  disturbed.  This  immunity  of  the 
pistillate  varieties  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  insect’ is  fond  of  pollen,  and  avoids 
the  flowers  which  do  not  furnish  it.  We 
are  glad  that  the  habits  of  this  insect  are 
to  be  studied,  and  trust  that  it  may  lead  to 
the  suggestion  of  some  effective  remedy. 
The  weevil  will  very  probably  spread,  and 
strawberry  growers  should  be  onth^  watch 

for  its  first  appearance.  Hand-picking  a 
few  weevils,  when  they  are  first  seen  upon 

the  flowers,  may  save  much  trouble.  The 
insect  is  no  imported  enemy,  but  native, 
which  has  only  recently  invaded  cultivated 
grounds.  As  in  other  cases,  finding  an 
abundance  of  food  to  its  liking,  the  insect 
will  no  doubt  increase  with  a  rapidity 

heretofore  unknown  to  it. — American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  for  July. 


Young  Juady — “Do  you  not  think  that 
Miss  S.  is  a  very  graceful  girl  ?” 

Young  Man — “I  never  saw  her  but  once, 
and  then  she  appeared  anything  but  grace¬ 
ful.” 

Young  Lady — “Indeed  !  Where  did  you 
see  her?” 

Young  Man — “I  saw  her  falling  over  a 
wheelbarrow.” 


Seventy-five  years  ago  the  first  tomatoes 
grown  in  this  country  were  cultivated  as  a 
strange  and  showy  horticultural  curiosity 
in  a  garden  in  Salem,  Mass.  About  45  years 
ago  they  began  to  be  used  as  a  table  vege¬ 
table. 


THE  SINKING  SHIP. 


The  Coming-  Rural  Fairs. 


“I  tell  you  sir,  the  ship  is  sinking, ” 

Cried  a  stripling  tall  and  fair, 

As  he  stood  before  the  captain 
With  his  stern  and  iron  air. 

“You  know  her  timbers  ail  are  rotten, 

And  her  sides  are  full  of  breaks, 

That  she's  long  been  deemed  unworthy 
Such  rough  voyages  to  take.” 

Others  crowded  round  the  captain 
With  their  faces  wild  and  white; 

But  he  only  frowned  more  coldly 
At  the  frightened,  piteous  sight. 

“She’s  all  .right,  men!’  shrieked  he  fiercely, 
“Use  the  pumps  and  furl  the  sail, 

Go  to  work  instead  of  shrinking, 

We  want  no  such  word  as  ‘fail.  ’ 

“Do  you  think  I’ll  leave  this  vessel 
That  for  years  has  stemmed  the  tide? 

Do  you  think  I’ll  be  forgetful 
Whatever  dangers  may  betide? 

In  her  time  no  bonnier  craft 
Did  sail  these  waters  o’er; 

And  the  drowning  ones  she’s  rescued 
May  be  numbered  by  the  score. ’’ 

But,  sir,  can’t  you  see  she’s  sinking? 

Don’t  you  know  her  day  is  past? 

She  is  now  corrupt  and  rotten 
From  the  keel  up  to  the  mast.” 

“Man  the  life  boat,”  cried  a  seaman, 
Springing  forward  as  he  spake, 

“For  the  sake  of  home  and  loved  ones. 
Quick!  the  timbers  creak  and  break.” 

Vainly  fell  the  captain’s  curses,— 

Each  man  battled  for  his  life, 

With  his  thoughts  away  to  landward 
With  the  children  and  the  wife. 

A  few  preferred  to  take  their  chances 
By  the  dauntless  captain's  side, 

Bound  to  cling  to  their  loved  vessel 
Come  what  would  or  what  betide. 

Another  hour— and  on  the  billow's 
Safely  rode  the  life-boat  proud, 

While  the'  dashing  spray  of  ocean 
Formed  the  captain’s  watery  shroud. 

Friends  of  country,  home  and  heaven, 
Cling  not  to  a  sinking  ship 
Till  your  chance  of  rescue's  over, 

And  you’ve  taken  your  last  trip. 

She  may’ve  been  a  “grand  old  vessel,” 
And  have  freed  a  fallen  race; 

But  she’s  worn,  and  broke,  and  leaking, 
Of  former  grandeur  scarce  a  trace* 

Hasten  to  the  life  boat,  seamen, 

Man  her  quick  and  all  set  sail. 

She  will  land  you  safe  and  happy, 

She  will  weather  every  gale, 

See!  there’s  quite  a  crew  aboard  her, 

But  there’s  room  for  millions— Hark! 
They  are  singing:  “Hallelujah!” 

Hail  the  Prohibition  bark! 

—  Velina  Caldwell  Melville ,  in  ^  e  Lever. 


Now  that  the  season  for  holding  Au¬ 
tumnal  Agricultural  Fairs  is  drawing  nigh, 
it  is  in  order  for  all  engaged  in  rnral  |  ur- 
suits,  and  others  interested,  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  contribute  sp-  eimens  #  of 
their  taste,  skill  and  industry  to  at  least 
one  exhibition.  As  a  rule,  those  who  make 
the  earliest  and  best  preparation  will  be  the 
most  successful.  All  who  are  growing 
fruits,  vegetables  and  grain  to  exhibit  in 
competition  should  give  them  the  best  care 
and  culture,  not  only  with  a  view  of  secur¬ 
ing  premiums,  but  of  receiving  credit  for 
the  superiority  of  their  exhibits — which  lat¬ 
ter  ought  to  be  more  gratifying  than  any 
money  consideration.  In  this  work  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  fair,  various  members  of 
the  family  can  participate.  While  the  men 
look  after  the  samples  of  the  main  crops- 
and  animals,  the  women  and  young  people 
should  be  induced  to  prepare  and  exhibit 
articles  of  merit  on  their  own  account. 
Most  societies  offer  special  premiums  for 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lagers  should  take  pride  in  displaying  the 
best  specimens  of  their  skill  and  handi  work. 
And  the  boys — notably  such  as  have  re¬ 
solved  to  become  wide-awake,  progressive 
farmers — should  be  encouraged  to  contrib¬ 
ute  samples  of  what  they  have  cultivated, 
and  the  animals  they  have  cared  for  and 
trained,  to  the  local  or  most  accessible  ru¬ 
ral  exhibition.  The  seniors  should  not  only 
permit  but  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the 
juniors  in  this  direction,  for  a  little  encour¬ 
agement  may  have  a  most  salutary  and 
lasting  influence. 

National,  State  and  Provincial  Fairs  are 
the  most  prominent  and  attract  the  great¬ 
est  attention,  usually  combining  the  larg¬ 
est  displays  and  attendance,  yet  we  think; 
the  county  and  other  local  (town  and  un¬ 
ion)  exhibitions  are  equally  if  not  more 
useful  and  important,  and  they  are  certain¬ 
ly  most  accessible  to  practical  ruralists  and: 
their  families.  Easily  and  cheaply  reached,, 
they  should,  if  well  conducted,  be  given; 
the  preference.  And  they  should  not  onljr 
be  contributed  to  by  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  also  by  village  and  suburban  resi- 


dents.  While  farmers  exhibit  their  best 
animals,  grains,  s^eds,  etc.,  horticulturists 
and  gardeners  who  cultivate  small  plats 
should  show  the  choicest  of  their  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  And  the  ladies  of 
both  country  and  village  max  well  vie  with 
each  other  in  exhibiting|the  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  results  of  their  taste,  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Indeed,  everybody  should  go  to  the 
Local  Rural  Fair,  help  make  it  a  success  in 
the  right  direction,  and  use  their  influence 
against  any  and  everything  objectionable, 
for  if  no  demoralizing  features  are  allowed, 
•and  all  corrupting  innovations  strict^  pro¬ 
hibited.  the  occasion  may  be  made  one  of 
profitable  instruction  and  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  social  reunion  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  There  are  grave  objections  to  the 
manner  in  which  some  fairs  are  managed, 
but  that  is  a  question  we  have  not  space  to 
discuss  at  present.  In  a  future  issue  we 
may  have  something  to  say  about  fairs, 
where-at  horse-racing,  gambling  and  liquor¬ 
selling  are  permitted,  and  possibly  suggest 
how  radical  reform  can'bejinstituted. 

In  addition  to  preparing  articles  and  ani¬ 
mals  for  exhibition,  intending  competitors 
should  remember  to  make  their  entries 
early,  especially  if  the  entry  book  of  their 
fair  closes  in  advance,  as  do  of  late  years 
those  of  several  prominent  associations.  The 
first  thing  to  decide  is  as  to  what  articles 
and  animals  shall  be  exhibited,  the  next  to 
arrange  to  have  them  in  good  order  and 
condition,  and  finally  to  see  that  proper 
entries  are  made  of  the  same  in  due  season. 
Whenever  the  entry  books  are  closed  some 
days  or  even  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
an  exhibition  (as  is  the  case  with  our  own 
State  and  a  number  of  other  large  fairs),  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  act  promptly  and 
not  dally  with  that  proverbial  thief  of  time, 
procrastination.  In  fact,  those  who  aim 
to  make  good  displays  and  become  success¬ 
ful  competitors  must  take  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  not  neglect  any  of  the  necessary 
preliminaries.  Mr.  Slack  Slowgo  rarely  if 
ever  takes  a  premium  at  a  fair,  whereas 
Mr.  Prompt  Progressive  usually  scores  a 
triumph  on  every  favorable  occasion. 

Throughout  this  great  Rural  Republic, 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  its  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  farmers  and  their  families  have 


too  few  holidays  or  vacations,  and  should 
embrace  every  available  opportunity  to 
meet  and  compare  views  and  products,  as 
well  as  to  celebrate  their  peaceful  triumphs; 
and  surely  every  well-managed  rural  fair 
and  festival  may  be  made  an  occasion  of 
useful  instruction,  recreation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Hence,  we  urge  all  our  readers  en¬ 
gaged  in  rural  or  kindred  pursuits  to  at¬ 
tend  at  least  one  of  the  coming  fairs,  and 
contribute  what  they  consistently  can 
toward  making  it  creditable.  Let  each  not 
only  aid  in  making  a  fine  and  large  display 
of  choice  products  mid  manufactures,  but 
use  his  influence  to  inaugurate  and  enforce 
exemplary  management,  and  the  result 
will  prove  beneficial  alike  to  participants 
and  the  community.  Such  action  by  those 
of  our  half  million  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  would  add  greatly  to  the  extent  and 
excellence  of  the  Agricultural  Fairs  to  be 
held  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  thus  materi¬ 
ally  increase  their  value  and  usefulness  to 
the  people  and  the  country. — American 
Rural  Home. 

Cultivating  tlie  Orchard. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  roots  of 
the  apple  tree  are  nourished  by  the  lower 
strata  of  soil  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  tops 
derive  sustenance  from  the  ocean  of  atmos¬ 
phere  that  surrounds  them.  While  I  would 
cultivate  the  orchards  during  the  early 
growth,  I  am  satisfied  that  continued  plow¬ 
ing  is  not  essential  to  the  best  results;  and 
in  fact,  the  keeping  qualities  are  found  to 
be  bettered  where  grown  in  soil  not  often 
plowed  but  enriched.  I  am  not  able  to  sat¬ 
isfactorily  account  lor  this,  ^ut  from  con¬ 
tinued  observation  I  am  of  this  opinion. 
In  my  own  experience  I  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  I  have  some  trees  grown  in  cultivated 
ground  for  40  years,  and  I  find  that  the  ap¬ 
ples  mature  quicker  than  the  same  variety 
grown  in  grass  laiid. — 0.  B.  Haclwen,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

- - 

Mr.  Yail,  the  ‘‘cattle  king”  of  Nevada, 
began  business  twenty  years  ago  with  a 
capital  of  $500.  He  paid  the  $500  for  a 
Durham  cow,  and  from  that  cow  he  has 
sold  $40,000  worth  of  high-bred  calves. 


IiOUlE. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 

[Written  by  request  on  the  death  of  Louie  Ellwood, 
of  Clarkston,  Michigan  ] 


Into  our  small  home  circle 
There  came  a  treasure  rare ; 

We  gave  her  warmest  welcome 
We  gave  her  tenderest  care. 

And  day  by  day  our  blossom, 

All  fairer,  lovlier  grew; 

Her  hair  so  bright  and  golden 
Her  eyes  of  ether  blue, 

Her  life  so  pure  and  sinless, 

Her  heart  so  full  of  love, 

It  seemed  that  unseen  angels 
Smiled  on  her  from  above. 

So  we  watched  our  beauteous  flower 
Unfolding  into  bloom; 

And  we  loved  her,  oh,  so  fondly— 
Sweet  sunlight  of  our  home. 


Japan  Lily,  petunia,  tritoma,  hollyhock? 
zinnia  and  stock. 

The  tropselum  in  variety  is  my  pride. 
Delicate,  fragrant,  flonferous,  continuous, 
it  asks  the  poorest  soil  you  can  afford,  and 
just  enough  culture  to  pull  out  the  inter¬ 
loping  weeds.  It  will  not  do  to  call  it  nas¬ 
turtium  (which  it  is  not),  nor  to  allow  that 
its  seeds  are  fit  for  pickles,  if  you  wish  to 
make  it  popular.  But  examine  these  beds,, 
and  tell  me  if  for  gayety  and  sweetness 
they  can  be  surpassed — hues  varying  from 
brightest  scarlet,  orange-yellow,  and  deep 
crimson,  to  mauve  and  lemon  and  spotted; 
always  a  sheet  of  bloom;  always  a  rich 
green  bed  of  vegetation  for  ground.  Pick 
all  you  care  for;  the  beds  are  never  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  would  rather  have  a  handful  of 


Into  our  home  of  earth-love 
A  strange  wierd  presence  crept; 

By  day  it  hovered  o’er  us, 

Twas  with  us  when  we  slept. 

It  breathed  upon  our  darling, 

Our  flowret  fair  and  frail; 

Her  soft  blue  eye  was  brighter, 

But  her  cheek  grew  thin  and  pale. 
Oh,  wildly  we  besought  it 
To  leave  us,  but  in  vain; 

’Twas  weaving,  surely  weaving 
Its  silent,  mystic  chain. 

Again  it  breathed  upon  her 
its  chilling,  icy  breath, 

And  our  beautiful,  our  sainted 
Lay  still  and  cold  in  death. 

In  a  land  all  bright  and  glorious. 
Beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 

Where  hopes  are  never  withered 
And  flowers  never  die. 

There’s  a  group  of  heavenly  angels, 

A  white-robed  cherub  throng, 

Their  spirit  voices  ringing 
In  sweet  seraphic  song:. 

They  pause,  with  gaze  enraptured, 
Their  etherial  faces  shine, 

As  borne  on  spirit  pinions 
Comes  another  form  divine. 

And  with  smiles  all  bright  and  radiant 
Reach  forth  their  pearly  hands, 

And  amid  the  shining  angels 
Our  darling  Louie  stands. 


Summer  Flowers. 


For  every  man’s  garden,  the  plants  for 
satisfaction,  continuous  bloom  and  ease  of 
culture  are,  after  the  rose,  the  perennial 
phlox,  the  gladiolus,  the  tropaeolum,  the 
geranium,  the  aster,  the  Sweet  William, 


GLADIOLUS. 

these  refreshing,  cheerful  and  sweet  flow¬ 
ers  than  a  peck  of  dahlias.  Art  has  im¬ 
proved  the  varieties,  until  not  only  in  color;, 
but  in  shading,  lining  spottings  and  tints,, 
the  tropaeolum  rivals  the  carnation:  in  del¬ 
icacy  it  surpasses  that  flower.  I  always  re¬ 
serve  two  or  three  beds  without  manure, 
and  of  the  poorest  soil  for  my  favorite;  for 


it  positively  refuses  to  bloom  under  high 
culture.  Vegetable  beds  pass  quite  out  of 
the  prosaic  when  bordered  with  the  com¬ 
mon  tropaeolum;  nor  does  it  quite  spoil  the 
romance  to  gather  a  pot  of  pickles  from  the 
abundant  seeds. 


STOCKS. 

The  gladiolus  has  received  high  praise, 
but  by  no  means  high  enough.  Almost 
hardy,  easily  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place, 
you  can  have  it  in  bloom  from  July  till 
November.  Begin  to  plant  the  bulbs  late 
in  March,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  opens, 
and  continue  at  intervals  till  June.  I 
always  select  those  bulbs  for  first  planting, 
as  the  sprouts  show  it  to  be  necessary.  If 
stored  in  the  dark,  they  can  be  kept  till  the 
last  of  June  without  damage.  And  then 
how  completely  is  delicacy  blended  with 
brilliancy  and  gorgeousness!  Plant  them 
close  together  in  groups,  or  separately,  or 
mingled  with  other  plants,  and  every  way 
they  are  fine.  They  are  particularly  fine 
planted  in  masses  of  tropical  foliage  of 
cannas,  ricinus  and  caladiums.  No  matter 
how  thick  the  groups,  there  is  still  room  for 
a  dozen  of  the  slim  stalks  of  gladiolus.  They 
will  bloom  down  to  the  just-formed  bud,  if 
placed  in  vases;  and  are  certainly,  for  bou¬ 
quets,  unsurpassed.  I  intend  planting  next 
Spring  about  800  bulbs  in  my  own  garden, 
so  I  may  have  all  I  want. 

The  phlox  is  the  great  commoner.  The 
best  varieties  are  as  tough  and  determinate 
as  the  old  and  poorer.  By  moving  them  in 
Spring,  you  get  early  bloom  from  the  shoots 


sent  up  by  the  bits  of  roots  left  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  beds.  I  would  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  this  plan  to  those  who  wish  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  bloom  of  their  phloxes :  Simply 
transfer  the  bulk  of  the  plant  to  another 
place,  and  let  the  roots  send  up  a  few  shoots 
from  the  old  bed  for  later  bloom.  Our  gar¬ 
deners  need  particularly  to  sift  their  cata¬ 
logues,  and  send  out  a  better  assorted  list  of 
this  flower.  The  true  soil  to  induce  per¬ 
fection  and  clearness  of  color,  is  heavy 
loam;  not  sandy  nor  too  compact  soil,  but 
a  dark,  heavy  loam.  The  phlox  is  modified 
very  largely  by  the  ground  it  stands  in. 

The  hollyhock  is  getting  to  be  beyond 
praise.  The  zinnia,  though  coarse,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  brilliant  and  long-continued 
bloom.  Give  it  the  fatness  of  the  land,  and 
plenty  of  room.  The  Japan  Lily  (Lilhan 
lancifolium )  is  the  most  artistic  touch  of 
Nature;  and  yet  it  is  hardy  and  easily  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Give  it  a  light,  rich  soil  and  a  high, 
dry  bed.  Mulch  it  from  the  sun  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  the  frost  in  Winter.  The  lovely 
aster,  always  so  charming,  repays  the  best 
of  culture  aud  cannot  be  too  highly  ma¬ 
nured.  The  stock  should  be  well  mulched 
if  you  wish  to  see  it  in  perfection.  The  tri- 
toma  fills  the  latest  days  of  Autumn.  Dig¬ 
nified,  royal,  brilliant  and  easily  preserved, 
it  will  doubtless  soon  become  popular. 

Last  of  all,  but  among  the  first  to  bloom, 
one  of  the  sweetest  pets  of  the  garden,  let 
every  one  place  the  Sweet  William.  Art 
has  hardly  improved  any  other  flower  as  it 
has  improved  this.  Raise  hundreds  of 
plants,  and  then  pass  from  one  to  another 
in  admiration,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  get 
tired  of  their  charming  variety  and  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy.  The  double  varieties  are 
so  pure  and  so  brilliant  as  to  be  quite  essen- 
to  a  complete  collection.  No  two  plants 
will  ever  give  you  exactly  similar  blooms, 
but  in  some  way  will  multiply  your  pleas¬ 
ure. — Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Canning  Sweet  Corn.  One  quart  of 

water  to  three  quarts  of  corn.  Let  the  corn 
come  to  a  boil.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of 
tartaric  acid  to  each  quart  of  corn.  Boil 
fifteen  minutes.  When  wanted  for  use, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  each  quart 
of  corn;  let  it  stand  one  hour  before  cook¬ 
ing. — Cor.  Country  Gentleman. 


Turnips. 

BY  JOHN  M  STAHL. 


Except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  grow¬ 
ing  spring  turnips  as  a  field  crop  is  not 
profitable.  Tlie  maggot  ruins  the  crop. 
Nor  is  there  usually  any  urgent  need  of  tur¬ 
nips  for  stock  food  during  the  summer;  for 
there  is  an  abundance  of  green  food  in  the 
pastures,  or  if  the  pastures  fail,  sowed  corn 
or  other  crops  will  make  a  more  convenient 
substitute  than  turnips.  But  in  winter 
there  is  need  of  roots,  and  a  need  which 
they  only  can  supply.  It  would  be  to  their 
great  advantage  if  ou  farmers  more  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  this  need  and  supplied 
it.  Dn  .  indigestible  food  is  fed  all  winter, 
leading  to  waste  of  food  and  disease  of 
animals,  when  a  few  roots  would  obviate 
both.  No  root  can  be  more  easily  supplied 
than  the  turnip.  Farmers  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  profitable  crop:  and  lam  of 
the  opini  >n  that  in  many  cases  market 
gardeners  would  realize  a  better  price  for 
their  turnip  crop  by  selling  it  direct  to 
farmers .  than  by  disposing  of  it  through 
the  usual  channels;  for  farmers  generally 
ovoi  estimate  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
growing  turnips. 

Fall  turnips  can  be  sown  after  early  pota¬ 
toes.  sweet  corn,  or  some  other  similar  crop, 
and  thus  two  crops  be  taken  from  ground 
in  one  season.  I  always  sow  turnips  on 
the  ground  from  which  I  have  harvested 
early  potatoes.  As  I  plow  the  potatoes  out, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  ground  in 
condition  for  the  turnips,  is  to  go  over  it  two 
or  three  times  with  the  harrow.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  plow,  or  at  least  harrow  sev¬ 
eral  times,  the  ground  from  which  sweet 
corn  has  been  removed.  A  disk  harrow- 
will  put  the  ground  in  fine  condition. 
Many  prefer  to  sow  just  before  a  rain;  but 
I  always  get  better  results  by  sowing  just 
after  a  rain,  and  would  recommend  this 
time  rather  than  previous  to  a  shower.  The 
evening  is  a  better  time  than  the  morning, 
turnips  may  be  sown  broadcast,  but  it  is  the 
better  plan  to  put  them  in  drills,— drills 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  where  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  by  hand,  or  two  feet  apart  where 
the  wheel  1  >oe  is  used.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  pull  out,  thin  to  a  plant 


every  six  or  eight  inches.  When  the  seed 
is  drilled  one  pound  to  the  acre  is  sufficient. 
For  the  winter  crop  sow  the  Yellow  Aber¬ 
deen,  or  the  strap-leaved  kinds.  They  may 
be  sown  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  last  of 
August.  The  White  Cowliorn,  a  long,  thin 
variety,  very  sweet  and  tender  and  unex¬ 
celled  for  cows,  may  be  sown  in  September 
along  the  fortieth  parallel  or  even  further 
north.  This,  and  other  varieties,  may  be 
sown  after  barley,  oats,  rye  or  wheat,  and 
will  yet  mature  a  crop. 

The  weight  of  turnips  that  may  be  growrn 
upon  an  acre  is  surprising.  Where  the  land 
is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  crop — a  light, 
friable  loam — and  a  moderate  amount  of 
cultivation  is  given,  a  yield  of  thirty-five 
tons  to  the  acre  is  not  large.  For  feednig  to 
stock  they  are  worth,  on  an  average,  $3.50 
per  ton.  It  is  plain  that  this  can  be  made 
a  very  profitable  crop  for  the  stockman,  and 
also  for  the  market  gardener.  As  the  tur¬ 
nip  is  composed  largely  of  starch,  cooking  is 
very  necessary  in  order  to  realize  its  full 
feeding  value,  and  for  stock  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  ration  1  han  a  slop  made  of  boiled  turnips, 
corn  meal  and  wheat  bran. 

The  pit  method  is  the  only  one  practicable 
for  storing  turnips  in  many  cases,  and  is, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  A  plot  of  ground 
which  drains  well  naturally  is  selected;  or  if 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  highest  ground  ob¬ 
tainable  is  thoroughly  drained  by  artificial 
means.  Here  the  pit  is  dug — three  or  four 
feet  deep,  six  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  is 
needed.  The  roots  are  then  evenly  packed 
across  the  pit,  in  sections  about  four  feet 
wide,  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  the  case  of  turnips  this  work  is 
done  just  before  the  ground  is  likely  to 
freeze,  as  they  do  not  require  temporary 
pitting.  They  are  loosened,  pulled  up,  and 
the  tops  cut  away  about  an  inch  from  the 
bulb.  Between  the  sections  spoken  of  there 
is  left  a  space  about  six  inches  wide,  which 
is  filled  with  soil  as  the  roots  are  laid  in. 
This  puts  the  roots  in  sections,  making  a  se¬ 
ries  of  small  pits,  each  holding  from  eight 
to  twelve  barrels  of  roots,  one  of  which  can 
be  taken  out  without  disturbing  the  next, 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  six  inches  of 
soil.  This  is  covered  over  with  straw  and 
earth  sufficient  1  o  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 


roots  and  also  to  keep  the  rain  from  them. 
Or  the  pit  may  be  made  only  eighteen  inch¬ 
es  deep,  or  even  less.  The  roots  are  built 
up  above  the  ground  to  form  a  sharp-pointed 
ridge.  This  is  covered  with  four  inches  of 
straw  over  which  the  earth  is  banked  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  This 
keeps  out  both  rain  and  cold.  Chimneys, 
for  the  escape  of  heat  and  moisture,  are 
made  along  the  ridge  every  few  feet.  A 
splendid  way  to  make  them  is  to  insert 
drain  tile.  They  should  be  closed  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather;  and  where  the  clim¬ 
ate  is  severe  the  covering  of  straw  should  be 
six,  or  even  eight,  inches  thick. 


Turnips. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


worst  enemies  to  the  crop,  are  dry  weather 
and  the  fly.  They  do  not  grow  well  if  the 
dry  weather  is  continued,  but  a  few  warm, 
moist  days  will  give  them  a  good  start.  As 
to  varieties,  there  are  a  large  number,  I 
usually  sow  the  old  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf 
and  consider  it  as  good  as  any.  The  White 
Globe,  Egg  and  several  other  varieties  are 
good,  depending  more  upon  the  soil  and 
season  than  upon  the  variety  to  determine 
whether  the  crop  is  profitable  or  not. 

Slight  frosts  do  not  hurt  them  and  they 
will  continue  growing  until  late  in  the  fall. 
They  make  a  good  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  are  easily  stored  and  kept  all 
winter,  so  that  any  surplus  you  may  have 
after  supplying  your  family  and  the  market 
can  be  used  profitably  for  this  purpose. 


When  Men  are  at  tlieir  Best. 


New  laud  if  well  prepared  ahead  is  the 
best  for  this  crop,  but  old  land  which  is 
reasonably  rich  and  irfgeod  condition  will 
answer.  The  soil  if  possible  should  be  sandy 
loam,  made  as  loose  and  mellow  as  possible; 
1owt  land  that  will  retain  moisture  is  also 
preferable  to  ridge  land.  I  always  like  to 
plow  my  turnip  patch  early  in  the  spring; 
again  about  the  middle  of  June  and  then 
again  about  the  middle  of  July  when  I 
want  to  sow  the  seed.  I  prefer  sowing  after 
a  rain  rather  than  just  before.  Prepare  the 
land  by  plowing  and  harrowing  fine  until 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  sow  the 
seed  broadcast,  two  pounds  to  the  acre 
being  the .  usual  quantity  sown.  If  sown 
directly  after  a  rain  no  harrowing  is  nec¬ 
essary,  but  unless  this  is  the  case  they  should 
be  either  harrowed  or  brushed  in.  Seme 
sow  in  drills,  using  a  less  quantity  per  acre, 
but  on  common  land  this  is  not  necessary 
as  they  require  little  or  no  cultivation,  and 
if  a  good  crop  is  raised  the  price  is  low  and 
too  much  expense  cannot  be  afforded  the 
erop. 

I  always  mix  a  few  winter  radishes  with 
the  seed  and  find  it  a  profitable  plan.  The 
middle  or  last  of  July  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  seed  if  the  weather  is  favorable  so 
that  they  will  germinate,  but  they  can  be 
sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August  and 
yet  yield  a  profitable  crop  ;  so  that  if  the 
first  crop  fails  you  can  sow  again.  The 


Dr.  Beard  states  that  from  an  analysis  of 
the  lives  of  a  thousand  representative  men 
in  all  the  great  branches  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily,  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  golden 
decade  was  between  forty  and  fifty;  the 
brazen  between  twenty  and  thirty:  the 
iron  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  superi¬ 
ority  of  youth  and  middle  life  over  old  age 
in  original  work  appears  all  the  greater 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  prestige — professorships 
and  public  stations — are  in  the  hands  of  the 
old.  Reputation,  like  money  and  position, 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are  not 
widely  known  until  long  after  they  have 
done  the  work  that  gave  them  their  fame. 
Portraits  of  great  men  are  delusions;  stat¬ 
ues  are  false!  They  are  taken  when  men 
have  become  famous,  which,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  after  they 
did  the  work  which  gave  them  their  fame. 
Original  work  requires  enthusiasm.  If  all 
the  original  work  done  by  men  under  forty  - 
five  w’as  annihilated,  they  would  be  reduced 
to  barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best  at  that 
time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  are 
almost  evenly  balanced.  This  period,  on 
the  average,  is  from  thirty-eight  ;o  forty. 
After  this  the  law  is  that  experience  in¬ 
creases,  but  enthusiasm  decreases.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions. — Christian 
Intelligencer. 
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An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 
Conducted  by  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
_ OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 


own,  and  One  Dollar  for  the  two,  we  will 
send  any  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
books. 


SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
advertising  rates,  45  CENTS  per  nonpariel  line. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


V0L.  VI,  NO.  VII.  WHOLE  NO..  XLV. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  july.  1885. 


A.  A  al liable  Package.  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  friends  all  the  following 
for  Oue  Dollar:  First,  one  copy  of  the 
new  book  “How  to  Propagate  and  Grow 
Small  Fruits,’  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  volume  we  have  ever  seen  on 
the  subject.  Price  50  cents.  Second,  one 
copy  of  T.  B.  Terry’s  new  hook  “ABC 
of  Potato  Culture.”  The  author  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  most  successful  grower  of 
potatoes  in  the  Union,  and  he  tells  just  how 
to  do  it.  Price  40  cents.  Third,  one  copy 
of  “Money  in  Potatoes,”  the  new  book  by 
Joseph.  See  advertisement  on  cover  of 
this  magazine.  Price  50  cents.  Fourth, 
(to  those  who  haven’t  it  already,)  one  copy 
of  “Tillinghast’s  Manual  of  Vegetable 
Plants,”  price  40  cents,  which  tells  what 
we  know  about  starting  vegetables.  Here 
we  offer  nearly  Two  Dollar’s  worth  for  One 
Dollar,  and  if  any  purchaser  is  dissatisfied 
we  will  refund  his  money.  Now  let  the 
books  go  lively.  We  are  prepared  to  fill 
one  thousand  orders  promptly  and  we 
ought  to  get  them. 


Plants  for  July  Setting.  The 

month  of  June  was  with  us  so  very  dry  and 
hot  that  we  could  not  get  a  supply  of  really 
first  class  cabbage  or  celery  plants  on  hand, 
but  with  the  new  month  we  have  a  fa¬ 
vorable  change  in  the  weather  and  the 
warm,  wet  days  have  brought  our  last  sow¬ 
ings  along  so  that  we  are  now  able  to  fill 
orders  for  any  quantity  of  cabbage  or  celery 
of  the  finest  quality,  promptly  at  our  lowest 
rates.  Our  varieties  are,  cabbage,  Fottler’s 
Brunswick  and  Premium  Flat  Dutch  from 
our  best  Puget  Sound  seeds.  Celery,  New 
Golden  Dwarf,  Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf  and 
Hendeison  s  Dwarf  "White.  There  has  not 
been  on  the  whole,  probably  one  half  as 
many  plants  set  this  season  as  last,  and 
there  is  consequently  a  much  better  out¬ 
look  for  quick  sales  and  fair  profits  to 
growers. 


White  Plume  Celery.  We  have  but 
a  limited  supply  of  plants  of  this  renowned 
variety.  As  it  is  mainly  desired  in  small 
quantities  for  family  use,  we  shall  offer 
only  transplanted  plants,  very  strong  and 
heavily  rooted,  for  which  we  shall  have  to 
charge  10  cents  per  dozen,  or  75  cents  per 
100,  packed  in  basket  by  express.  Can  also 
supply  transplanted  plants  of  Golden  Dwarf 
at  same  rates. 


Mid-summer  Premiums.  This  is 
the  growing  time  of  the  year.  All  vegeta 
tionisnow  doing  its  best,  and  we  must 
keep  our  subscription  list  also  in  a  growing 
condition.  For  the  next  sixty  days  we 
will  offer  to  any  one  who  shall  send  in 
either  new  subscriptions  or  renewals,  with 
cash  at  our  regular  rate,  (50  cents  each)  a 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  books  named  in 
the  “Valuable  Package”  described  on  this 
page,  free  by  mail.  Or,  if  you  will  send 
along  some  friend’s  subscription  with  your 


Crop  Reports.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hollister, 
of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  writes: 

The  cabbage  crop  will  not  reach  50  acres 
here  this  year;  while  last  year  there  were 
nearly  100  acres  planted.  This  year  it 
is  all  from  P.  S.  seeds.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  almost  a  failure  as  far  as  can  be 
learned.  Strawberries  are  plenty,  while 
cherries  and  other  small  fruits  are  almost 
no  crop.  The  acreage  of  potatoes  on  an 
average  throughout  the  state  will  be  small. 
The  wheat  crop  in  this  state  promises  a 
large  crop,  Not  many  onions  sowed,  and 
very  few  Hubbard  Squash  planted.  Peaches 
are  nearly  winter-killed.  Corn  is  just  fair. 

I  wish  that  each  one  of  your  1400  agents 


would  report  on  the  crops,  and  you  would 
kindly  give  us  the  substance  in  the  August 
number  of  Sked-Time  and  Harvest.  It 
would  be  a  help  to  tho-e  that  have  these 
products  to  market  in  the  fall. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants.  Those 
who  failed  or  neglected  to  set  a  bed  of 
strawberries  last  spring  for  fruiting  next 
June,  have  one  chance  left  to  yet  secure  a 
bed  in  bearing  condition,  at  that  time.  The 
only  way  this  can  now  be  accomplished  is 
by  setting  new  pot-layered  plants  in  August. 
Plants  of  last  season’s  growth,  such  as  are 
used  for  spring  planting,  have  now  become 
so  old  as  to  be  worthless  for  setting,  ani  new 
layers  are  very  difficult  to  make  live  if  set 
early  enough  to  produce  much  fruit  next 
season,  but  if  layered  in  small  pots,  so  the 
roots  will  form  in  a  compact  mass  and  hold 
the  soil  in  position,  they  may  be  safely 
transported  almost  any  distance  and  set  in 
any  kind  of  weather  or  soil  and  will  go 
right  on  growing  unchecked  and  form  hills 
which  before  winter  will  closely  rival  the 
best  spring  set  layers.  We  are  now  rooting 
layers  in  pots,  of  a  number  of  the  very 
finest  new  sorts,  such  as  Cornelia,  Daniel 
Boone,  Atlantic,  Prince,  May  King,  Parry, 
Longfellow,  Sharpless,  Henderson,  Man¬ 
chester,  Jersey  Queen,  Janies  Vick,  Bidwell 
and  Crescent,  which  we  will  pack  and  ship 
in  light  baskets  after  Aug.  1,  at  from  $5.00 
to  $10.00  per  100.  Short  as  the  above  list  is, 
it  contains  the  very  best  new  or  old  sorts 
yet  produced,  and  even  a  few  potted  plants 
of  each,  set  in  good  soil  and  well  cultivated, 
will  supply  an  abundance  of  fruit,  as  well 
as  plants  for  setting  larger  beds  next  spring. 


Slug-Shot.  As  a  matter  of  accomfno- 
dation  to  patrons  who  may  want  this  most 
effective  destroyer  of  potato  bugs,  cabbage- 
worms,  &c.,  we  will  supply  it  in  five  pound 
packages  only,  at  40  cents  per  package. 
When  sending  for  Turnip  Seeds,  Plants, 
&c.,  order  one  or  more  packages  and  you 
will  find  it  a  good  thing,  safe,  sure  and 
effective  If  large  quantities  are  wanted, 
of  course  you  can  get  it  somewhat  cheaper 
directly  of  the  manufacturer,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  may  be  found  in  this  magazine. 


A  well-known  Wholesale  Seed  Dealer 
said  to  us  the  other  day,  “Your  Puget 
Sound  cabbage  seed  scheme  proved  to  he  a 
very  successful  advertising  dodge,  did  it 
not  ?  I  had  no  idea  it  would  become  so  pop¬ 
ular.  Of  course  nobody  in  the  trade  believes 
your  seeds  are  actually  grown  at  Puget 
Sound,  but  if  you  can  sell  for  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  prices  by  making  people  think  so,  it’s  all 
right.  We  shall  all  have  to  list  some  of  our 
best  brands  as  Puget  Sound  Stock  if  the 
public  want  it  so  badly.” 

Can  you  imagine  our  surprise  at  such  a 
salutation  from  such  a  source?  Indeed, 
he  was  quite  loth  to  give  credence  to  our 
solemn  affirmation  that  the  cabbage  seed 
we  sell  under  our  well  known  “P.  S”  trade 
mark  are  actually  grown  under  the  person¬ 
al  supervision  of  experienced  growers  in  the 
exact  locality  claimed  in  our  advertisements. 
He  further  said  that  it  was  an  open 
secret  in  the  trade  that  very  little  of 
the  so-called  ‘•American  grown”  cabbage 
seeds  were  really  seeded  in  this  country, 
that  he  knew  firms  who  sell  tons  of  seed 
under  the  affirmation  that  it  is  actually 
American  /Stock .  by  v\  hich  they  mean  that 
the  stock  seed  was  American ,  but  ii  is  sent 
to  England  or  France,  or  Germany,  to  be 
seeded  and  returned,  thus  forcing  Ameri¬ 
can  growers  to  either  fall  in  and  practice  a 
like  deception  or  compete  with  them  in 
prices,  which  are  lower  than  good  seeds 
can  be  produced  for  in  this  country.  And 
they  tell  us  that  the  amount  of  cabbage 
seeds  really  grown  here,  is  so  small  that  a 
total  failure  will  not  perceptibly  increase 
prices  so  long  as  they  succeed  in  getting 
a  good  crop  of  their  “American  Stock” 
from  their  growers  in  Germany ! 

New  Crop  Turnip  Seeds  are  now  in. 
We  have  a  heavy  stock  of  finest  quality 
which  are  well  worth  the  prices  quoted  on 
page  24,  for  small  lots  by  mail.  These 
prices  are  subject  to  the  usual  agent’s  dis¬ 
counts,  and  each  our  agents  should  order  at 

once  as  many  as  will  be  needed  in  their 
vicinities  for  sowing  in  as  second  crops 
after  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  have  been 
cleared  from  the  ground. 


ftelq  (ikntqmp. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addressed  to  Frank  8.  Finn ,  Box 
SO ,  Bryant's  Pond.  Maine. 


Answers  to  May  Garnerings 

33.  The  fairest  rose  is,  at  last,  withered. 

34.  S  T  O  L  E  35.  C  U  B  I  T 
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38.  Manducation. 

39.  “Let  us  do  the  little  things, 

That  we  find  from  day  to  day ; 
Never  seeking  for  the  large  ones; 
Trusting  God,  in  his  own  way.” 
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JULY  GARNERINGS. 

No.  49.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  1,  2,  3  is  a  feminine  name. 

The  4,  5,  6  is  to  fortify. 

The  7,  8,  9  is  a  spike. 

The  whole  is  very  hard. 

Undine. 


No.  50.  A  Diamond. 

1 .  In  a  concert.  2.  Depressed  in  spirits.  3.  Allur¬ 
ing.  4.  The  zoril.  5.  A  building  connected  with  a 
railway.  6.  A  fruit.  7.  In  a  theater. 

J.  F.  M. 


No.  51.  Half  Square. 

1.  Bragged.  2.  Cast  out.  3  Questioned.  4.  Part 
of  a  flower.  5.  To  spread.  6.  A  Boy’s  nickname.  7. 
A  consonant. 

Anna  Condor. 


No  52.  A  Charade. 
Ice  cold  primal  is  good; 

But,  in  summer,  I  would 
Much  prefer  a  complete, 

One  that  proved  very  sweet; 

Of  all  lasts  it  is  king 
And  its  praises  I’ll  sing. 


U.  Bet. 


No.  53.  A  Riddle. 

It  is  good  for  our  hands,  ’tis  good  for  our  feet, 

It  is  good  for  the  face,  but  not  good  to  eat; 

It  is  good  for  the  cattle,  and  also  for  sheep; 

It  is  good  for  the  chickens,  and  good  when  its  sweet; 
It  is  good  for  our  fields,  it  is  good  for  the  grain; 

It  is  good  for  a  drink,  in  health  or  in  pain; 

It  is  good  in  the  morning,  and  also  at  noon; 

It  is  good  in  the  eve,  and  ’tis  always  a  boon: 

It  is  good  for  the  people,  and  good  for  the  nation, 
’Tis  the  very  best  thing,  of  God’s  wise  creation; 

It  is  good  for  the  ague  and  good  for  the  gout: 

And  ’tis  something  that  we  could  not  live  without. 

Box  99. 


No.  54.  Double  Diagonals. 

1.  The  art  of  causing  b3'  external  agency  a  state  of 
insensibility.  2.  Noble.  3.  In  a  determined  manner. 
4.  Collecting.  5.  An  estate  derived  by  inheritance. 
6.  Suitable.  7.  To  form  into  small  grains.  8.  Round¬ 
ness.  9.  An  obsequious  follower 
Diagonals:  Left  to  right:  to  contrive.  Right  t® 
left:  pastoral  poems. 

Dyke  Clements. 


No.  55.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  wicked,  not  in  vile; 

In  laughing,  not  in  smile; 

In  worship,  not  in  praise; 

In  wagons,  not  in  drays: 

In  haughty,  not  in  meek; 

In  hiding,  not  in  seek: 

In  happy,  not  in  sad; 

In  solemn,  not  in  glad: 

In  damsel,  not  n  maid; 

In  selling,  not  in  trade; 

In  forty,  not  in  three; 

A  maxim  from  Chilo  whole  will  be. 

Lackawanna  Lao. 


No.  56.  Triple  Acrostics. 

(  Words  of  seven  letters.) 

1.  Chinese  boats. 

2.  To  unloose. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  v^est  coast  of  India. 

4.  A  genus  of  plants. 

5.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Mustela. 

6.  Being  highly  excited. 

Primals  and  Finals:  certain  seasons.  Centrals:  a 
decree. 


Maude. 


Answers  in  September  magazine. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
“Puzzles”  wre  offer,  American.  Temperance  Speaker. 


For  second  best  list,  we  vviil  award,  Album  Writ¬ 
er’s  Friend. 

Lists  close  on  August  11. 

Answers  to  Garnerings  for  May  were  received  from 
Lackawanna  Lad,  Dan  Shannon,  Pansy  Forrest, 
Maude,  Ida  No,  Fred  Baseoin,  Nellie  Conway,  Sally, 
Irving  Graham,  Toby  Tyler,  Yorkshire  Lassie,  Un¬ 
dine,  Ajax,  Tim  and  Tip,  Kendall  Sisters,  Econ,  J. 
Henery,  B.  Riggs,  Sufi,  Penny  Royal,  H.  Marion 
Elliot,  J.  F.  M.,  August  and  Allie  Goi-y. 

Prizes  for  best  lists  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
Econ  and  August. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Garnerers:  The  answer,  that  the  proposer,  of  38 
sent  in,  was  Manducation  ;  but,  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  error  in  one  line,  Mastication  would  ans¬ 
wer  the  conditions  as  well— although  neither  could  be 
•called  just  l  ight— consequent^',  all  who  sent  the  last 
named  word  were  credited  as  being  correct.  There 
was  qu.te  a  little  history  and  mystery  connected 
with  that  puzzle  and  we  thought  we  would  have  a 
laugh  with  our  solvers;  but,  “Alas  !  for  human  ex- 
pectations,etc.”— H.  M.E. :  Our  friend  “Sally”  has 
the  Unabridged  Dictionary  as  authority  for  the  spell¬ 
ing  and  definition  of  her  words;  and  we  find  nothing 
wrong  in  No.  37.  As  for  the  seventh  word,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  states  that  the  word  is  spelled  either  “metal” 
or  “mettle”  :  and  each  means  “courage”.  You  have 
our  thanks  for  interest  shown  in  this  department 
and  we  hope  it  will  long  continue. — August:  You 
succeeded  very  well,  although  your  definition  to  the 
fourth  line  of  the  Double  Acrostic  scarcely  answered 
the  conditions;  but  the  first  was  as  good  as  the  pro¬ 
poser’s. — B  Riggs:  Many  thanks  for  the  photo.  It 
would  please  us,  very  much,  to  have  the  pictures  of 
all  of  our  “garnerers”;  we  have  a  few,  already. — 
Econ:  You  were  quite  a  wanderer;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  you  only  care  to  come  when  you 
can  bring  a  complete  list  of  answers;  is  not  that  the 
case? — Byr.i he:  Howr  gratified  we  would  be  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  more  of  your  fine  puzzles,  accompanied 
by  one  of  your  excellent  letters  — Sally:  It  is  ahvays 
good  to  greet  friends,  even  though  they  do  not  visit 
us  as  often  as  we  could  wish.  Absence  may  sweeten 
affection;  but  presence  cements  it.  Hope  you  will 
secure  that  new  department,  and  make  it  a  good  suc¬ 
cess. —  Undive:  Are  you  enjoying  the  beautiful 
weather  ?  It  is  almost  too  warm  for  comfort  where 
we  are,  and  this  must  account  for  the  drowsiness 
manifested  in  the  present  “Cozy  Corner.” 

F.  S.  F. 


Literary  Mention. 

St.  Nicholas  for  July  is  full  of  patriotism,  not  that 
all  the  excellent  articles  it  contains  are  filled  with 
the  scream  of  the  American  Eagle,  but  several  are 
commemorative  of  the  persons  and  events  connected 
with  the  achievement  of  our  national  liberty.  “A 
School  of  Long  Ago,”  by  Edward  Eggleston,  shows 
some  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  ancient  school 
masters.  “Among  the  Law  Makers.”  describes  the 
organization  of  our  national  government,  while  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  especially  commem¬ 


orated  in  the  soul  stiring  poem  “The  Liberty  Bell.” 
by  E.  S.  Brooks.  The  frontispiece,  entitled  “The 
Pet  Fawn,”  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
and  there  is  a  number  of  bright  short  stories  and 
poems  by  Laura  E  Richards,  Helen  Gray  Cone, 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  The  Countess  Evelyn  Mar- 
tinmgo  Cesaresco,  Irene  Putnam,  and  others;  while 
the  popular  serial  stories:  “Driven  Back  to  Eden,” 
by  E.  P.  Roe;  “His  Own  Fault,”  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
and  “Sheep  or  Silver?”  by  William  M.  Baker,  all 
continue  to  increase  in  interest  with  each  install¬ 
ment. 

Demorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for 
July  is  unusually  bright  and  entertaining  It  con¬ 
tains  some  exceedingly  readable  articl  s.  among 
which  are  “Among  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia;” 
“The  Chinese  Exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposi¬ 
tion,”  both  of  which  are  illustrated:  “The  Conjugal 
Poets,”  “Edward  Jenner,”  the  originator  of  vaccina¬ 
tion;  “Chautauqua  Lake  and  Chautauqua  School:” 
and  “Shall  I  get  a  Camera?”  by  Professor  Barnard. 
Jenny  June  furnishes  a  paper,  "Can  Women  Travel 
Alone?”  and  the  various  departments  are,  as  usual 
replete  with  instructive  information.  Th^  frontis¬ 
piece  is  an  oil  picture.  “Spring  time  of  Love.” 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  contains 
some  fifteen  very  interesting  articles  aside  from 
those  contained  in  the  “Editor’s  Table.”  We  notice, 
among  others,  articles  on  “Recent  Progress  in  Aerial 
Navigation,”  by  Prof.  LeC’onte  Stevens;  “Railroads, 
Telegraphs  and  Civilization,”  by  Herr  C.  Herzog; 
“On  Leaves.”  by  Sir  John  Lubbock;  “Curiosities  of 
Star- Fish  Life,”  by  F.  A.  Fernald;  “Hygiene  of  the 
Aged,”  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Watson,  Sketch  of  Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley,  (with  portrait)  by  Ed.  S.  Holden,  &c.,— all 
of  which  are  of  much  value  to  students  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader.  Published  monthly  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  $5.00  a  year. 

Nebraska,  Wie  es  war  und  ist,  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
Kern,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Friedensau  Stock  Farm,  Friedensau, 
Thayer  Co.,  Neb  This  little  volume  in  the  German 
language  has  been  sent  us  by  its  author,  and  while 
we  are  unable  to  read  it  intelligently,  we  should 
judge  it  to  be,  from  the  titles, to  its  various  chapters, 
a  valuable  book  for  those  of  our  German  friends  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  that  great  State  and  its  desirability  as 
a  place  of  residence.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  county 
map,  giving  the  principal  rivers,  towns  and  other 
important  items  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  charac¬ 
ter. 

Messrs  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  well- 
known  as  the  most  enterprising  Lithographers  in  the 
United  States  have  lately  issued  a  veritable  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  shape  of  two  beautiful  colored  plates 
entitled  “Mushrooms  of  America,  Edible  and  Poison¬ 
ous,”  containing  12  chromo-lithographic  illustrations 
of  28  species  of  the  most  common  mushrooms  and 
toadstools,  with  full  directions  how  to  distinguish 
them,  and  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  These 
plates  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Julius 
Palmer,  Jr.,  and  should  be  in  every  school-room  in 
the  land,  for  which  they  would  be  very  appropriate. 


as  w  ell  as  useful  ornam  mts.  Like  everything  else 
from  the  house  of  Prang  &  Co.,  these  plates  are 
highly  artistic  both  in  conception  and  execution,  and 
are  very  valuable. 

Surveyor  Boy  and  President.  From  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  we  have  received  a 
valume  of  the  Illustrious  American  Series  with  the 
above  title.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  400  pages, 
bound  in  blue  and  gold  that  will  be  highly  prized  by 
the  youth  of  America.  It  gives,  in  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  st> le,  a  sketch,  of  the  life  and  achievements  of 
General  Washington,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
It  contains  many  extracts  from  the  letters  and  jour¬ 
nals  of  Washington,  which  give  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  great  statesman  and  general,  whose 
pati  iotism  ahd  valor  did  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  struggling  colonies  in  the  war  for  independence. 
The  volume  is  written  by  William  M.  Thayer,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  master-hand  in  presenting  a 
dry  biographical  subject  in  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  manner. 


sat  writing.  They  spent  their  time  read¬ 
ing  ont  of  the  Testament  until  all  were 
there.  But  every  one  who  succeeded  in 
reading  his  verse  without  mistake  stopped 
reading,  and  came  and  sat  at  the  writing- 
table  to  write.  The  poor  fellow  who 
remained  last  on  the  bench  was  called  a 
Lazy  Scholar 

The  funniest  of  Dock’s  rewards  was  that 
which  he  gave  to  those  who  made  no 
mistake  in  their  lessons.  He  marked  a 
large  O  with  chalk  on  the  hand  of  the  per¬ 
fect  scholar.  Fancy  what  a  time  the  boys 

and  girls  must  have  had  trying  to  go  home 
without  rubbing  out  this  01— From  “A 
School  of  Long  Ago,"  by  Edward  Eggleston y 
in  St.  Nicholas  for  July. 


“SHANT  WE?” 


An  Old  Time  School-Master. 


A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  among 
the  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
was  a  remarkable  old  school- master,  whose 
name  was  Christopher  Dock.  For  three 
days  he  taught  school  at  a  little  place  called 
Skippack,  and  then  for  the  next  three  days 
he  taught  at  Salford. 

Whenever  one  of  his  younger  scholars 
succeeded  in  learning  his  ABC,  the  good 
Christopher  Dock  required  the  father  of 
his  pupil  to  give  his  son  a  penny,  and  also 
asked  his  mother  to  cook  two  eggs  for  him 
as  a  treat  in  honor  of  his  diligence.  To 
poor  children  in  a  new  country  these  were 
fine  rewards.  At  various  other  points  in 
his  progress,  an  industrious  child  in  one  of 
Dock’s  schools  received  a  penny  from  his 
father  and  two  eggs  cooked  by  his  mother. 
All  this  time  he  was  not  counted  a  member 
of  the  school,  but  only  as  on  probation. 
The  day  on  which  a  boy  or  girl  began  to 
read  was  the  great  day.  If  the  pupil  had 
been  diligent  in  spelling,  the  master,  on 
the  morning  after  the  first  reading  day, 
would  give  a  ticket  carefully  written  or 
illuminated  with  his  own  hand.  This  read: 
“Industrious— one  penny.”  This  showed 
that  the  scholar  was  now  really  received 
into  the  school. 

There  were  no  clocks  or  watches;  the 
children  came  to  school  one  after  another, 
taking  their  places  near  the  master,  who 


He  struggled  to  kiss  her — she  struggled  the  same 
To  prevent  him,  so  bold  and  undaunted, 

As  if  smitten  by  lightning  he  heard  her  exclaim,. 
“Avaunt,  sir  !”— and  off  he  avaunted. 

But  when  he  returned  with  the  fiendishest  laugh, 
Showing  clearly  that  he  was  affronted, 

And  threatened  by  main  force  to  carry  her  off, 

She  cried,  “Don’t:”  and  the  poor  fellow  don’ted. 


Then  he  meekly  approached  and  got  down  at  her 
feet, 

Praying  loud  as  before  he  had  ranted, 

That  she  would  forgive  him,  and  tried  to  be 
sweet, 

And  said,  “Can’t  you  ?” — the  dear  girl  recanted. 
Then  gently  he  whispered,  “How  could  you  do  so? 

I  certainly  thought  I  was  jilted; 

Say,  come  thou  with  me,  to  the  parson’s  we’ll  go— 
Say,  wilt  thou,  my  dear?”  and  she  wilted. 

Then  gayly  he  took  her  to  see  her  new  home,. 

A  shanty  by  no  means  enchanted, 

Saying,  “Here  we  shall  live  no  longer  to  roam,. 

Say,  shan’t  we,  my  dear  ?” — so  they  shantied. 


-Selected. 
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The  Varieties  of  the  Cockscomb. 


Probably  but  few  who  admire  the  large, 
velvety,  dark-crimson  crests  of  the  cocks¬ 
comb,  are  aware  that  these  are  due  to  a 
malformation  which  has  become  fixed  by 
cultivation.  These  combs  or  crests  are 
sometimes  of  enormous  size;  some  even 
have  measured  eighteen  inches  across. 
They  show  no  distinct  flowers.  It  n.  t 
rarely  happens  th^t  the  parts  of  a  plant, 
that  are  usually  distinct  and  separate,  grow 
together;  it  is  not  rare  to  find  twin  cu¬ 
cumbers,  formed  by  two  which  are  united 
for  their  whole  length.  This  union  often 
takes  place  with  stems.  Squash  vines  are 
sometimes  found  grown  together  for  some 
distance,  and  a  similar  growth  is  often  seen 
in  the  asparagus.  The  Cockscomb,  Celosia 
cristata,  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  the  E  ist 


COCKSCOMB. 

Indies,  and  in  its  normal  stats  produces  nu¬ 
merous  erect  branches,  terminated  in  time 
by  long  spikes  of  flowers.  The  numerous 
flowers  themselves  are  small,  and  not  at  all 
showy,  but  each  has  at  its  base  several 
bracts,  or  floral  leaves,  which  are  highly 
colored.  These  are  usually  dark-crimson, 
but  there  are  white,  yellow,  and  rose-colored 
varieties.  In  the  form  cultivated  as  cocks¬ 
comb,  the  stems  and  branches  are  united 
and  soldered  together,  as  it  were,  into  a 
confused  mass,  which  is  sometimes  very 
wavy  on  the  top.  In  branching  form,  only 
the  flowers  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
branches  are  fertile;  accordingly  those  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  crest  only  produce 
seeds.  The  velvety  texture  of  the  crests  is 
caused  by  the  ends  of  the  numerous  bracts 
that  appear  at  the  surface.  Though  these 


crests  are  monstrosities,  the  peculiarity  is 
well  fixed.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
garden  plants,  having  been  cultivated  in 
English  gardens  for  over  three  hundred 
years.  The  variety  known  as  Japanese,  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  color.  To  raise  the  larg¬ 
est  crests,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  color, 
the  soil  must  be  excessively  rich.  The 
finest  and  largest  specimens  are  produced 
by  growing  the  plants  in  pots,  and  shifting 
them  into  larger  pots  as  they  need  it. — 
American  Agriculturist  for  July. 
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The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

$1.00  a  Year.  10  cts.  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Liverpool,  Fla. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Poland-China 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  for  sale  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  I0yl 


FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 
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Maple  Mount  Nurseries. 
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CHOICE  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Raapberrlea  Sc  Strawberries  in  quantity. 

Send  postal  for  Catalogue.  Mention  Seed-Time  and 

Harvest  and  address  S.  A.  HOSMER, 

1-19  Clifton.  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y* 


Common  Purslane. 


Everybody  who  has  a  garden  or  vegetable 
patch  in  New  Englandknows  what  this  lit¬ 
tle  succulent  plant  is.  We,  last  season,  men¬ 
tioned  how  useful  a  species  of  green  food 
this  is  for  poultry.  And  many  a  bushel  that 
ordinarily  would  have  been  suffered  to  go  to 
rot,  or  to  the  pig- pen,  if  gathered  after  the 
first  corn  and  potaio  field  hoeing,  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  and  fed  to  the  farmer’s  fowls,  last 
year,  upon  our  recommendation  in  the 
Poultry  World.  This  spreading  weed  grows 
quickly  and  may  be  taken  up  in  quantities 
the  last  of  this  month  and  during  July  and 
August  anywhere  in  our  ploughed  fields,  or 
spaded  gardens,  where  the  soil  is  pretty 
rich.  You  certainly  won’t  find  it  in  poor 
ground.  Gather  a  peck  or  a  half  a  bushel 
in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  lies  upon  it. 
Scald  two  quarts  of  corn  nn  al  and  bran, 
chop  the  “pussley”  with  a  sharp  spade  in  a 
tub  or  firkin  and  mix  it  with  the  meal.  Feed 
it  to  your  twenty,  thirty  or  fort\  fowls, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  will  devour  it 
with  a  grand  appetite.  It  costs  little  or 
nothing,  and  for  the  presaut  season,  while 
grass  is  becoming  tough  and  wiry,  it  will 
answer  an  admirably  economical  and  bene¬ 
ficial  purpose,  as  every  one  agrees  who  has 
tried  this  hitherto  quite  neglected  but  use¬ 
ful  and  nourishing  food  for  domestic  fowls. 
— Poultry  World. 


A  Sierra  Nevada  Observatory. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton  in 
California  will  be  found  a  splendid  observ¬ 
atory,  which  is  only  awaiting  a  great  tele¬ 
scope  to  be  ready  for  use.  This  observatory 
was  brought  into  existence  by  the  will  of 
an  eccentric  California  millionaire  named 
Lick.  This  heaven-observing  institution 
would  now  be  in  practical  operrtion  were 
it  not  for  the  unfortunate  failure  of  the 
glass  makers  to  produce  a  piece  of  crown 
glass  of  the  size  and  perfection  required  for 
the  objective  of  the  telescope.  It  is  now 
reported  that  the  new  management  of  the 
firm  of  Feil,  of  Paris,  has  already  overcome 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  making  of 
the  great  disc;  and  if  no  accident  shall 
happen,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Clarks 


of  Cambridgeport  will  have  begun  their 
work  of  figuring  it  before  the  end  of  the 
coming  summer.  The  length  of  time  which 
this  operation  will  consume  is  unceitain, 
but  two  years  is  a  reasonable  allowance. 
The  dome,  meantime,  will  be  seven ty-six 
feet  in  exterior  diameter,  a  size  certainly 
large  enough  to  cover  the  thirty-six-inch 
telescope.  The  excavations  for  this  struct¬ 
ure  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  are 
already  under  way,  and  the  director  of 
works  expects  to  complete  its  main  walls 
during  the  coming  summer,  while  the 
season  of  1886  will  suffice  for  the  addition 
of  the  superstructure  or  dome  proper.  Si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  optician’s  work 
upon  the  glass  disc,  the  equally  important 
problem  of  the  most  suitable  mounting  for 
the  telescope  will  be  attacked,  and  all  the 
intricate  mechanism  required  for  its  conven¬ 
ient  use  will  be  constructed  and  put  in 
place  underneath  the  dome,  so  as  to  receive 
the  great  glass  and  make  its  use  possible  as 
soon  as  the  optician’s  work  is  complete. 
It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  this 
important  event  in  the  hi.-  tory  of  astronomy, 
marking  the  completion  of  the  first  mount¬ 
ain  observatory,  will  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  autumn  of  1887.-—  Demorest's  Motuhly 
for  July. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ladies' 
Floral  Cabinet ,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Sex 
ual  Relations  of  Plants.”  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  at 
Rochester,  at  the  June  meeting,  which  was 
written  more  particularly  with  a  view  of 
explaining  the  causes  of  variation  of  cab¬ 
bages  under  cross  fertilization.  It  was  a 
lengthy  and  exhaustive  paper,  made  up  in 
part  from  the  best  authorities  attainable, 
coupled  with  some  very  original  ideas  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  writer.  Mr.  Allen  asserted 
among  his  other  observations,  that  from 
the  form  and  shape  of  cabbage  blossoms,  it 
is  impossible  for  wind  alone  to  transmit 
pollen  to  neighboring  flowers,  and  thus 
cross  fertilize  cabbages.  Insects  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  form  are  required,  and  if  they 
can  be  kept  away  the  flowers  may  be  fer- 


tilized  at  will  bv  pollen  from  selected 
strains  for  crossing. 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  there  is  as  much 
creation  to  day  on  this  earth  as  ever  there 
was.  Wherever  the  climate  and  soil  become 
exactly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  a  particular 
plant  or  class  of  plants,  those  plants  are 
produced  or  created  to  Jill  the  place.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  form 
of  insect  to  fertilize  the  flowers  of  these 
plants,  the  required  insects  are  produced  or 
created  to  fill  that  office.  He  gave  instances 
where  foreign  orchids,  whose  flowers  can 
be  fertilized  only  by  a  very  peculiarly- 
formed  insect,  have  been  brought  to  this 
country,  and  in  six  years  the  required  in¬ 
sects,  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  made 
their  appearance,  performed  their  work 
and  disappeared.  He  also  cited  the  case  of 
a  foreign  island,  where  very  high  winds 
always  prevail,  which  would  render  the 
flying  of  insects  impossible,  as  they  would 
all  be  blown  into  the  sea  and  destroyed.  In 
this  situation.  Nature  has  provided  a  wing¬ 
less  insect  purposely  designed  and  fitted  to 
perform  the  required  work  of  fertilization. 


Cabbage  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow,  and  it 
seems  odd  that  farmers  in  any  section  of 
the  country  cannot  raise  enough  for  the 
towns  around  them.  We  are  led  to  this 
remark  by  the  sight,  in  Hartford,  Ky.,  last 
week  of  a  wagon  load  of  five  hundred  heads, 
hauled  from  Daviess  county — thirty  miles 
away — by  a  Mr.  Ellis,  and  sold  on  the  streets 
at  seven  cents  p^  r  head.  Can  Ohio  county 
farmers  afford  this  reflection  on  their 
energy  ?  What  does  it  avail  them  if  they 
sell  tobacco  in  Owensboro,  then  permit 
Daviess  county  farmers  to  supply  their 
towns  with  garden  products? — Farmers 
Home  Journal. 


Every  hennery  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  at  least  once  a  year,  as  thousands 
of  fowls  are  annually  destroyed  by  inhaling 
the  effluvia  emanating  from  the  excrement 
deposited  beneath  them.  The  excrement 
of  fowls  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  fer¬ 
tilizers  extant,  and  some  of  the  tobacco 
growers  in  the  Eastern  States  have  substitut¬ 
ed  it  for  guano.  They  put  a  half  bushel  or 
more  of  the  excrement  in  a  large  barrel, 


and  then  fill  it  nearly  full  of  rain  water,  an 
old  broom  handle  or  a  round  stick  is  insert¬ 
ed  to  stir  the  compound  occasionally,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  is  ready  for  use.  and  those 
farmers  who  have  utilized  it  generally  put 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  liquid  around  each 
plant.  It  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  when 
judiciously  applied  to  tomatoes  or  cabbage 
plants  or  anything  pertaining  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. — Henry  G.  Mosely. 

Where  are  the  bairnies? 

Out  on  the  green; 

Come  and  look  at  them, 

Then  you'll  have  seen 
Sight  just  the  bonniest. 

Father  can  see — 

His  own  little  lasses 
Shouting  with  glee. 

See,  how  the  daisies 
Sprinkle  the  grass! 

You  must  tread  on  them 
Ere  you  can  pass. 

Buttercups  golden 
Gleam  through  the  white; 

The  bairnies  pursue  them 
With  screams  of  delight! 

O.  H.  Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  says 
he  is  testing  this  season  sixty  varieties  of 
Garden  Peas.  He  sai  s:  ‘‘Mv  ‘Early  Pearl’ 
blossomed  first  and  Parker  &  Wood’s 
‘Maud  S.,’  second.  I  think  I  have  the  ear¬ 
liest  variety  in  this  country.” 

Advertisements. 


Parry  and  May  King,  and  Wonderful  New 
RASPBERRIES,  Rancocas  and  Diadem. — 
Lawson  or  Comet  Pear.  “Jolin  Haas.’* 
Ford’s  Late  and  Rose’s  PEACH.  POTTER 
PLANTS  of  Parry,  May  King  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries  in  July,  August  and  September  All  kinds  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  at 
FA1RVIEW  NURSERIES.  Established  Fifty  Years. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address, 
8s7yl  JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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wnp  T  a  nr  most 

Aha  uaMamI  beautiful 

EARLY  PEAR.  Ripeningiu  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  early  in  July ,  and  Sells 
at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 

Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
^Headquarters  for  K teller 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries ,  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Blackberries ,  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Ac.,  Ac., 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Cure  for  Cabbage  Worm. 


TpiNE  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  $1  each;  Pullets, 
A  75c.  each;  Trios,  2  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel,  $2.25. 

?tf  A.  J.  POUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


I  have  read  of  so  many  recipes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  to  kill  the  cabbage  worm, 
that  I  think  one  more  will  be  read,  too. 
For  four  years  I  had  not  raised  any  cabbage 
•on  account  of  the  worms  eating  it  up,  so  I 
concluded  to  give  up  caobage  raising;  but 
seeing  some  very  fine  cabbage  on  a  farm 
about  six  miles  away,  I  ventured  to  ask 
what  they  had  done  to  keep  the  worms 
away,  and  was  told  bran,  simply  bran.  I 
tried  it  last  year  and  raised  nice  cabbage, 
some  of  which  I  have  in  my  cellar  now. 
When  the  worms  first  appeared,  I  took  a 
bucketful  of  bran  and  sprinkled  a  handful 
on  every  head  when  the  dew  was  on  in  the 
morning.  I  only  sprinkled  them  once.  Two 
of  my  neighbors  did  the  same,  and  they  got 
rid  of  their  worms  and  raised  fine  cab¬ 
bages. — Cor.  Rural  World. 

We  believe  a  little  slug-shot  mixed  with 
the  bran  would  be  surer. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  is  a  really  in¬ 
teresting  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
rural  affair^,  which  proves  that  Isaac  F. 
Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.,  can  publish  a 
good  periodical  as  well  as  produce  the  best 
cabbage  seed  in  the  world.  We  say  this 
because,  last  year,  we  raised  a  field  of  the 
largest  cabbage  that  were  grown  in  the 
county,— we  planted  from  Tillinghast’s 
P.  S.  stock,  and  shall  never  hereafter  use 
any  other  kind.— Silk  Culture. 

One  good  agent  in  each  town  in  the 
Union  is  now  our  aim.  If  we  have  none  in 
your  town,  why  not  apply  at  once  and  se¬ 
cure  the  office  ?  It  will  pay  you  better  than 
the  Post  Office.  See  full  particulars  on 
page  28. 
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Purdy’s  Small  Fruit  In¬ 
structor,  <54  pasres,  25cts. 
postpaid;  Cloth  cover,  40cts. 
Tells  all  about  Planting  and 
Growing.  Purdy’s  Fruit 
Recorder,  the  best  paper 
on  Fruits  and  Flowers.  #1.00 
per  year,  o Specimen,  free. 

Jt  speaks  for  itself.  A 
[  beautiful  36  page  catalogue 
of  Plants,  Seeds,  Roses, 
Trees,  etc.,  free.  AddressJ 

A.  M.  PURDY,] 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Lily,  New,  . 

New  White  Egg, 

Early  White  Dutch  .... 
Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf 
Long  White  Oow  Horn 
Large  White  Globe  . . 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

Yellow  Globe  _ 

Golden  Ball . 
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We  aim  to  publish  the  advertisements  of  trust 
Avorthy  parties  only  and  such  as  we  feel  assured  will 
deal  fairly  with  their  customers.  In  writing' to 
them  please  mention  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


I  rlMIl  U  by  mall  or  personally. 
•Situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 
**ead  for  circular.  W.  C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

The  above  w  ill  be  mailed  promptly  to  any  address 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  quoted.  Special 
quotations  will  be  given  on  application  to  any  one 
desiring  to  purchase  in  quantity.  Many  other  vari¬ 
eties  not  in  stock  will  be  procured  for  those  desiring 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  any  object. 

Address  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

Plume,  Pa, 
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THE  NEBRASKA  CULTIVATOR 

AND  HOUSEKEEPER, 

ONE  'STEAK  FREE. 

This  Farm  and  Family  Journal  contains  16  pages  and  64  columns;  is  published  month¬ 
ly  at  50  cents  year,  It  is  ably  edited,  tells  all  about  Farming  and  Stock  Raising  in 
the  West  and  has  a  splendid  department  for  the  Family.  It  may  be  obtained  a  whole 
year.  Free  of  Cost,  by  accepting  one  or  more  of  the  following  offers: 

The  Breeders'  Gazette ,  1  yr.,  -  3.00;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr..  3.00- 

I  Am.  Agriculturist ,  1  year,  -  1,50;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr.,  1.50. 

^3  The  Poultry  World ,  1  year,  -  1.25;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr.,  1.25. 

The  Century  Magazine ,  1  yr.,  4.00;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr.,  4.00. 

Saint  Nicholas ,  1  year,  -  -  3.00;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr.,  3  00. 

Harper'' s  Bazar ,  1  year,  -  4.00;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr.,  4.00. 

Harper's  Young  People,  1  year,  2.00;  including  The  Cultivator,  1  yr.,  2.00. 

Mention  this  paper  and  address 

THE  NEBRASKA  CULTIVATOR, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 


I  MEW  FRUITS!  NIAGARA  GRAPE  I  BERRY! 


Catalogue  FREE||#|rrrrn»C  UVDDin  D  r  ft  D  Also  all  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  <fec. 
(Established  1865.)  fi  MlirrLn  O  fllD h IU  TEAK.  H.  S.  ANDERSON,  U nion  Springs, N.Y. 


CORNELIA  Straw- 
Also  all  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  <fec. 


Superstitious  Beliefs  About  Peas. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Peas  are  sacred  to  Frey  a,  almost  vying 
with  the  mistletoe  in  alleged  virtue  for 
lovers.  In  one  district  of  Bohemia  the 
girls  go  into  a  field  of  peas  and  make  there 
a  garland  of  five  or  seven  kinds  of  flowers, 
all  of  different  hues.  This  garland  they 
must  sleep  upon,  lying  with  their  right  ear 
upon  it,  and  then  they  hear  a  voice  from 
underground,  which  tells  what  manner  of 
men  they  will  have  for  husbands.  Sweet 
peas  would  doubtless  prove  very  effectual 
in  this  kind  of  divination,  and  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  of  different 
hues.  If  Hertfordshire  girls  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  pod  containing  nine  peas 
they  lay  it  under  a  gate  and  believe  they 
wiirhave  for  a  husband  the  first  man  that 
passes  through.  On  the  borders  unlucky 
lads  and  lasses  in  courtship  are  rubbed 
down  with  pea  straws  by  friends  of  the 
opposite  sex.  These  beliefs  connected  with 
peas  aae  widespread. 


Mr,  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— I  see  a  good 
deal  about  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Seed-Time  and. 
Harvest,  and  would  like  to  have  some  one  in  the  next 
number  tell  us  how  to  use  it  and  where  to  get  it. 
If  it  is  as  good  and  cheap  as  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  assert,  we  all  want  to  use  it.  Yours  Truly, 

.  C.  Farnham. 

Vienna,  June  22,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— I  must  write 
a  word  of  commendation  in  regard  to  the  way  I  am 
suited  with  my  connection  with  you  the  present  year 
as  agent  for  your  valuable  seeds.  I  have  not  had  a 
word  of  complaint  from  any  one  who  bought  your 
seeds  of  me,  and  I  certainly  cannot  complain,  as 
I  planted  seeds  of  other  growers  by  the  side  of 
yours,  and  yours  are  far  ahead  in  growth,  while  a 
larger  amount  of  your  seed§  grew.  I  have  the  best 
cabbage  plants  I  ever  raised,  and  I  have  raised  them 
for  market  seven  years.  I  find  that  good  plants 
make  a  good  market,  for  I  expected  to  spare  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  plants  for  shipment  this  year,  but 
I  will  not  be  able  to  spare  any,  as  I  can  sell  all  I 
have  ri^Jht  from  the  beds.  I  think  I  will  have  a  big 
trade  in  seeds  another  year,  as  all  who  see  mjr  gar¬ 
den  want  to  know  where  they  can  get  seed  that  will 
grow  the  way  mine  does. 

Respectfully,  M.  D.  McCorkle. 


Sal  visa,  Ky.,  Dec.  20,  1884 
Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— I  desire  to  say 
a  few  words  iu  praise  of  your  excellent  seeds.  Last 
spring  you  sent  me  some  sample  {jackets  of  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  seed.  The  seeds  were  the  finest  I 
ever  saw— large,  plump  and  oily,  I  can  confidently 
say  I  believe  every  seed  produced  a  good  plant. 

Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead  is  unquestionably  the 
best  general  purpose  cabbage  in  cultivation,  at  least 
in  this  section  of  country.  I  sold  twenty  dollars 
woi  th  of  good  heads  from  plants  produced  from  a 
single  packet  of  this  variety.  Having  found  your 
sample  so  good,  I  sent  to  you  for  one  ounce  of  your 
late  winter  varieties,  which  were  in  every  respect 
as  good  as  the  sample.  Your  Banana  Cantaloupe 
is  splendid,  and  your  Golden  Dawn  pepper  is  a 
desirable  novelty.  I  believ<r  your  seeds  are  the  best 
procurable  anywhere.  Very  Truly  Yours, 

W.  L  Jones. 

West  Bay  City,  Michigan,  March  5,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  K  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  find 
order  for  seeds  with  Postal  Note  for  amount.  Your 
seeds  have  given  me  the  best  of  satisfaction.  There 
are  several  market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity,  but  all 
appear  to  have  their  favorite  seeasmen  to  deal  with. 

I  know  that  I  raised  abetter  crop  of  cabbage  last 
year  than  any  other  gardener  in  the  county,  and 
much  of  it  was  due  to  the  P.  S.  seed.  I  sold  a  good 
many  plants  and  hope  to  sell  more  this  year. 

Yours  Respectfully,  A.  Corbin. 

Warren,  Pa.  May  29,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — I  will  give  you  a  few 
notes  here.  We  had  a  terrible  cold  winter  and  a 
long  one,  but  when  it  came  off  warm  everything 
began  to  grow  and  is  doing  well.  We  have  the 
promise  of  a  great  fruit  year  if  we  don’t  get  any 
frost  and  I  do  hope  we  won’t.  My  cabbage  are 
looking  well.  I  think  that  the  first  of  July  is  early 
enough  to  set  plants  for  winter  cabbage.  Last  year 
we  set  them  the  last  of  June,  and  the  best  of  them 
bursted  so  that  they  had  to  be  made  into  crout.  I 
sold  one  barrel  for  $0.00.  We  raised  over  a  thous¬ 
and  heads.  From  the  two  pounds  of  Longfellow 
field  corn  I  got  of  you,  I  raised  over  twelve  bushels, 
and  we  did  not  plant  but  a  little  over  a  quart,  then 
the  birds  took  part  of  that.  This  spring  I  sold  four 
teen  quarts  for  a  shilling  a  quart.  Do  you  think 
that  was  too  much?  I  get  Seed  Time  and  Harvest 
every  month  and  like  it  real  well.  Will  try  and  get 
some  subscribers  for  it  after  awhile.  Shall  be  very 
busy  for  a  while  yet  planting  garden.  I  have  got 
about  half  of  if  planted,  I  believe  in  women  making 
their  garden,  for  there  are  few  men  that  know'  just 
how  to  make  it.  Well,  I  guess  I  have  bothered  you 
enough  for  this  time.  Yours  Respectfully, 

Bertha  Wilcox. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  June  30,  1885. 
Dear  Friend  Tillinghast:  I  don’t  wish  to  give 
up  selling  your  seeds,  and  I  don’t  think  any  one  else 
would  do  better  here.  I  nave  to  lafcoF  under  dis¬ 
advantages  it  is  true,  but  hope  to  build  up  a  trade 
before  long.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  arguing  to 
make  people  believe  that  your  seeds  are  superior  to 
others.  Some  say  there  is  no  difference  in  seeds. 


In  this  section  seeds  from  Detroit  have  been  dissem¬ 
inated  into  almost  every  home.  Beautiful  cata¬ 
logues  have  been  distributed  freely,  and  farmers  go 
to  the  stores  and  select  their  “pretty”  papers  of 
either  vegtable  or  flower  seeds— the  papers  with  the 
prettiest  pictures  selling  the  fastest.  These  seeds 
are  in  every  store,  whether  grocery,  dry  goods  or 
hardware,  sent  there  early  in  spring  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  and  in  fall  the  travelling  agent  comes 
alocg  and  gathers  up  the  “fragments.”  So  you  see 
my  success  cannot  be  obtained  immediately,  but 
must  be  patiently  acquired.  I  think  the  only  and 
best  way  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  good  seeds  is 
to  show  the  products  from  them  at  the  agricultural 
fair.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  providence  inter¬ 
fered  last  year  with  my  exhibit,  or  your  seeds  would 
perhaps  have  been  very  popular  in  this  county  this 
year.  Now  I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  until  next 
fair.  As  to  your  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  it 
would  not  be  w’orth  while  to  distribute  them  among 
the  farmers,  as  they  say  they  cannot  raise  the  plants 
on  account  of  the  plaguey  bugs.  They  say  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  the  plants  rather  than  bother  with  the  seed. 
Now  if  I  should  undertake  to  tell  them  how  to  grow 
the  plants  it  would  interfere  sadly  with  my  plant 
trade,  and  really  it  would  be  too  bad  to  have  the 
bugs  destroy  the  plants  from  such  plump  seeds  in 
their  earliest  infancy,  and  blighten  lives  wrhich  other¬ 
wise  w  ould  serve  as  food  for  thousands  of  human 
beings.  When  I  sell  plants  to  a  customer,  I  give 
him  all  the  instructions  I  can  to  secure  a  good  crop 
of  cabbag /  heads,  but  I  don’t  tell  him  how’  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  the  plants.  It  may  seem  selfish  to 
others,  but  1  don’t  think  so 

Very  Respectfully,  M.  Wetterling. 


7  O  NewScrap  Pictures  and  12  Hidden  Name  Cards 
CJ  SamPlfe  Book 5c.  L,  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

KALAMAZOO  CELERY  PLANTS 

By  mail  75  cts  per  100,  or  $2.00  per  1000  by  express 
*  reduct.o^o Sf ' 

FLORlDTAirPLANTS^^ 

growing  on  trees  Splendid  for  parlor  ornaments 
Subsist  on  air  and  have  lovely  white  flowers.  Strong 
flue  plants  free  by  mail  for  10,  15,  25  and  50  cts  each 
Extra  Large,  $1,  $2.  and  $3  each.  C.  F.  HART 
Lustis  City.  Orange  Co 
^“Reliable  information  on  any  subject  relative  to 
I  lorida  furnished  for  25  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  post- 

COTTON  PLANTER’S 

SEED  STORE. 

Brazilian  Flour  Com^FaU  assortment  F°eld  Tod 

COTTON  PLANTER’S  ALMANAC 

and  Seed  Catalogue  for  ig5,  sent  free  on  application. 

F.  M.  PTJNCA1V,  Box  13.  Dallas,  Ga. 

THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FR  VIT  &  VEGETABLE 

~  evaporators. 

83.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

bend  tor  circular.  EASTERN  MAN 

UFACT'G  CO.  268  S.  Fifth  St  Phnt 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $^.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  at  Ami  >t.,  New  York.  12-4 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Tsaae  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Piume,  Pa. 


SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds- 

A.  Ellsworth,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  7-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries. 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  &.  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N .  J.  3-84 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  &  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  llrti  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LEGHORNS  &  B.  JAVAS. 

Send  for  Price-list. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  3-85  j 

FERTILIZERS.  | 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

CRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty —  21  tf 

Wolcott.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Elejr,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

LABELS  AND  STA K E S . 

WOOD, — POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Pen  field  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 


T.  C.  Barnes, 


21  tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Cm,  N.  Y. 
Collinsville,  Conn  4-85 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDO  WNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm.  Friendsville.  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 


LANCASIIIRES. 
S.  O.  Hawkins, 


SWINE. 

Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 
Bucks,  Col.  Cm,  Ohio  4-86 


FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BKANS.  GEMS  FOR  VASES.  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang.  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 


SIOOO  REWARD 

For  any  machine  hulling  and  cleaning  „  , 

fit  for  marketaj  much  Ciovcr  Seed  J/ojK* 

in  one  igr— - - — - - 

DAY  - - 

as  the  CMrf^-V ICTOR  ’ 


DOUBLE 

DULLER 

It  has  made 

$Too 


Illustrated  Pam- 
phlctmailed  free. 

Newark  ^  ^ 

Machine  Co. Columbus,  O. 


often  in 

ours: 


•AY 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

Ws  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
itock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Son- 
began,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  art 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Loire  c  /vat-s  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  count 
those  who  want  the  ‘ATLANTIC*  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  to 
heavy  and  prioes  reduced,  send  for  Catalogue 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON, 
My  Hnnimonton,  IV.  J. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  Slate  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave,, 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  bv  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  AU  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
eharge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 


Greenhouse  Heating  Apparatus. 

HITCHIIMCS  &  CO., 

233  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


BOILERS,  HEATING  PIPES,  STOP- 
VALVES  &  CONNECTIONS. 

Everything  for  Greenhouse  Heating  and 
Ventilating  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Seilcl  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices.  7-10 


H  you  want  to  tony  a 

FARM  OR  COUNTRY  SEAT 

in  the  mild  and  beautiful  climate  of 

Maryland  or  the  South, 


WRITE  TO 


O'.  Xj. 

75  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

for  free  information. 


THE  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY 

is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  least  degree;  whether  the  Novice. 
caring  for  the  welfare  of  a  single  plant;  the  Ama¬ 
teur.  with  greater  or  less  means  to  indulge  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest;  the  Scientist,  already  abreast  with  the 
present  stores  of  Horticultural  knowledge.  Sub¬ 
scription  $2  00  per  year.  Two  renewals,  or  one  re¬ 
newal  and  one  new,  for  3.00.  Five  subscribers  for 
$7.00.  Same  proportion  for  fractions  of  a  year. 
Sample  copies  18  cents  in  stamps.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  MABOT,  Publisher. 
7-12  814  Chestnut  St.,  Pliil’a  Pa. 


Facial  Development. 

I  will  mail  to  you  a  code  of  rules 
for  developing  the  muscles  of 
the  cheeks  and  neck,  making 
them  look  plump  and  rosy;  also 
rules  for  using  dumbbells  to  de¬ 
velop  every  muscle  of  arm  and 
body,  all  for  50  cents.  To  avoid 
mistake,  mention  Seed  -  Time 
and  Harvest  and  address 
Prof.  D.  L.  DOWD,  Home  School  for  Physical  cul¬ 
ture.  19  East  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


IADIES 


I0USE 


jThoONLY  Book  Y  Y  of  the  kind  Y  Y  ever  pub’d 

IAN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

iWith  sketches  of  Mrs.  McElroy,  Miss  Cleveland  and  Mrs. 
I  Arth  ur  added.  No  increase  in  price.  A  history  of  every 
I  Administration  from  Washington  to  Cleveland.  24  Steel 
I  Engravings,  including  only  authorized  Portrait  of  Miss 
|  Cleveland.  Big  sales  everywhere.  Confidential  Terms 
■“■Bradley  &  Company.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philada. 

iPenna  C^ACENTS  WANTED. 


Tillinghast’s  Puget  Sound  Seed 
aud  Plant  Agents’  Association. 


For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  not  be 
fully  posted  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
done,  is  being  done,  and  soon  to  be  done  in 
our  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seed  Agency 
business,  we  desire  to  give  a  general  report. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  we  made  discov¬ 
eries  which  enabled  us  to  grow  cabbage 
plants  in  the  open  ground  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success,  than  our  neighbors  could 
do,  and  finding  that  there  was  a  ready  sale 
for  all  we  grew,  the  business  was  gradually 
extended  until  nearly  a  million  plants  were 
sold  annually.  This  required  the  purchase 
of  quite  large  amounts  of  cabbage  seeds, 
and  orders  were  dispatched  to  various  seed 
houses  with  the  result  of  sometimes  getting 
a  very  good  and  true  article,  and  sometimes 
being  ungraciously  deceived  by  having  the 
poorest  kind  of  imported  seeds  sent  to  us, 
whichjgreatly  dissatisfied  our  customers  and 
caused  us  much  annoyance  and  expense  in 
settling  damages  for  failure  of  crops.  So 
we  resolved  in  order  to  know  what  we  were 
selling,  to  grow  our  own  seeds,  and  incident¬ 
al  learning  that  the  most  suitable  place  in 
the  world  to  do  this  was  on  the  tide  lands 
of  Washington  Territory,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
complete  development  of  both  cabbage 
heads  and  cabbage  seeds,  we  selected  the 
very  best  seed  stock  that  we  were  able  to 
procure,  and  in  the  year  1872  began  opera- 
1  ions  as  seed  growers  in  that  far  off  land. 
For  about  ten  years,  these  seeds  and  plants 


grown  from  them,  were  sold  without  in¬ 
forming  purchasers  of  their  origin,  and 
their  superiority  over  any  we  had  ever  sent 
out  was  so  great  as  feo  be  noticeable  by  all 
purchasers,  and  the  trade  in  them  rapidly 
increased  by  reason  of  intrinsic  merit. 
Having  found  that  good  cabbage  plants 
are  every  year  scarce  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  planters  are  often  obliged 
to  send  away  hundreds  of  miles  for  plants 
which  come  at  a  great  expense  for  trans¬ 
portation.  and  perhaps  in  a  half  spoiled 
condition  at  that,  we  decided  it  would  be 
a  grand  thing  for  the  country  to  establish 
an  agent  in  each  large  town  and  give  him 
full  instructions  for  growing  plants  success¬ 
fully.  Accordingly  about  a  year  ago  we 
began  advertising  for  men  rightly  situated 
for  carrying  on  the  plant  business  and 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  about  1400 
such  agencies.  The  number  is  rapidly 
enlarging  and  there  are  yet  thousands  of 
towns  in  good  localities,  in  which  we  want 
a  plant  agent.  As  but  one  person  is  enrolled 
as  agent,  and  furnished  with  instructions 
in  each  town,  we  of  course  want  the  man 
who  is  best  situated  to  properly  conduct  the 
business  with  profiit  to  himself  and  to  us, 
(for  we  supply  him  with  seeds  at  a  net  cost 
which  will  enable  him  to  sell  them  also  at 
a  fair  profit.)  To  save  ourselves  the  risk 
of  booking  the  wrong  man,  who  would 
apply  out  of  curiosity  and  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing  were  we  to  offer  the  agency  tree  to  all 
applicants,  we  require  a  payment  of  One 
Dollar,  on  receipt  of  which  we  enroll  the 
applicant  as  agent,  book  him  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  our  monthly  magazine,  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  send  instruction 
books  giving  full  detailed  information  on 
successfully  growing  plants,  with  net  prices 
to  agents  on  seeds.  In  fact  we  put  him 
right  in  position  to  start  and  conduct  a 
paying  business  in  selling  seeds  and  plants. 
For  those  who  wish  to  do  more  than  a 
local  business,  we  have  recently  perfected  a 
plan  which  we  think  will,  as  soon  as  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  be  appreciated  by  our 
agents  and  also  by  the  general  public.  An 
annual  fee  of  One  Dollar  is  charged  each 
agent  who  wishes  to  join  a  general  Ad¬ 
vertising  Fund.  This  money  is  expended  by 
us  in  general  newspaper  advertising.  The 


following  is  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
which  was  this  season  sent  to  as  many 
good  papers  as  we  could  insert  in  for  $200 
paid  in  by  the  200  agents  who  joined  the 
fund: 


CABBAGE 


PLANTS 

FROM 

TILLINGHAST’S 

PUGET  SOUND  SEEDS. 

This  popular  brand  is  now  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  I  have 
now  established  over  Thirteen  Hundred 
Agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canadas  for 
growing  plants  from  these  justly  celebrated  seeds, 
and  any  one  desiring  to  purchase  plants  will  be 
given  the  address  of  growers  near  them  from 
whom  they  may  be  obtained.  Seeds  also  in  stock. 

Address,  ISAAC  F.  TILLI NCH AST, 

LA  PLUME,  Lack’a  Co..  Pa. 

The  above,  or  a  similarly  worded  adver¬ 
tisement  occupying  less  spacef  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  American  Agriculturist,  Farm 
Journal ,  N.  Y.  Independent,  Practical 
Farmer,  Green's  Fruit  Grower,  Purdy's 
Fruit  Recorder,  National  Stockman ,  Peo¬ 
ples  Journal  Farmer  and  Manufacturer, 
Empire  State  Agriculturist,  Farmer's 
Home,  Farmer's  Magazine,  Rural  Nebraska, 
Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  Western  World, 
Farm  Implement  News,  The  Housekeeper, 


Tribune  and  Farmer ,  Texas  Planter  and 
Farmer ,  Poultry  Monthly ,  Florida  Agri¬ 
culturist, ,  The  Husbandman ,  Dernoresfs 
Mo i duly  and  other  publications,  altogether 
to  more  than  twice  the  amouilt  received  by 
us  from  the  agents  who  joined  this  func 
this  season.  As  a  result  we  are  daily  in 
receipt  of  replies  from  parties  in  vaiious 
sections  who  wish  plants.  We  promptly 
mail  them  a  printed  list  of  the  agents  in 
their  state  or  vicinity,  and  they  then  cor¬ 
respond  directly  with  the  ones  who  can 
ship  to  them  at  the  least  expense.  We 
know  of  many  instances  where  this  has 
succeeded  in  selling  large  quantities  of 
plants,  the  one  dollar  paid  to  us  thus  re¬ 
turning  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
to  the  agent.  We  will  here  give  from 
actual  business  a  specimen  of  how  it  works, 
could  show  many  similar  ones.  On  June 
26  we  received  the  following  telegram: 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  26,  1885. 

To  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.: 

Wire  me  nearest  two  plant  agents  who 
have  large  qualities. 

Sig.  Burt  Eddy. 

Having  recently  sent  out  a  circular  to 
each  agent  who  joined  the  advertising  fund, 
asking  them  to  rej)ort  to  us  at  once  the 
quantity  of  plants  on  hand,  which  they 
had  grown  from  our  Puget  Sound  Seeds, 
we  turned  to  the  reports  just  received,  and 
selecting  the  two  nearest,  at  once  wired 
reply: 

“Address  Orris  Metcalf,  Momence,  Ill., 
and  Geo.  W.  Stone,  Port  Byron,  III.” 

In  addition  to  this  message  we  at  once 
mailed  a  printed  list  of  all  agents  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  who  had  joined  our 
advertising  fund,  as  we  do  to  all  who  ask 
it. 

A  day  or  two  later,  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Chicago,  Ill,  June  27,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  received  your  telegram 
giving  addresses  of  parties  who  have  plants, 
and  gave  order  to  each  for  20,000  plants, 
with  promise  of  order  for  200,000  if  satis¬ 
factory.  You  will  see  from  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular,  the  condition  of  things  here.  Orders 
for  twenty,  forty  and  sixty  thousand  are 
common  from  large  growers  who  have 
failed  to  grow  sufficient  plants,  and  I  am 
buried  under  telegraph,  telephone,  and 


mail  orders.  1  thought  of  ordering  from 
you,  as  1  have  booked  over  200.000,  but  ex¬ 
press  is  so  high  I  would  make  nothing.  I 
shall  make  but  little,  as  I  now  have  to  buy, 
but  anything  to  keep  my  trade  up  and  ful¬ 
fill  contracts,  and  shall  expect  my  reward 
in  future.  Am  happy  to  say  my  business, 
as  now  organized,  will  be  successful  beyond 
all  doubt.  I  am  trying  to  win  the  name 
and  fortune  of  the  largest  plant  grower  and 
dealer  in  the  West,  and  in  my  contracts 
with  growers  here  in  future  shall  furnish 
your  P.  S.  Seeds  only,  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Yours  Truly,  Burt  Eddy. 

The  above  is  given  only  as  a  specimen  of 
the  workings  of  our  Plant  Agents’  Associa¬ 
tion  as  now  organized,  and  our  readers  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  our  agents,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  are  benefited  by  it.  And 
as  soon  as  we  are  permitted  to  advertise 
sufficiently  to  get  the  public  thoroughly 
educated  into  the  idea  that  we  can  furnish 
the  a  Idress  of  parties  in  all  parts  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  who  can  supply  good  plants,  the  benefit 
to  both  our  agents  and  the  public  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  would  seem  that  by  this  Association 
wewere  giving  away  our  individual  plant 
trade.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  are 
this  season  fairly  deluged  with  orders  fiom 
far  and  near,  entirely  beyond  our  ability 
to  supply,  and  have  sent  orders  for  many 
thousands  to  agents  who  are  nearer  the 
persons  ordering  than  we  are.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  an  active 
agent  in  every  large  town  in  the  Union , 
and  we  invite  correspondence  from  any 
one  who  is  situated  so  as  to  either  sell  seeds 
or  grow  and  sell  plants  from  our  now 
famous  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds.  Cab¬ 
bage  growers  are  very  willing  to  pay  an  ex- 
;ra  price  for  extra  fine  quality  in  cabbage 
seeds,  and  now  we  can  supply  at  prices 
which  so  closely  compete  with  the  greatly 
inferior  seeds  in  market,  that  our  agents 
soon  control  the  bulk  of  sales  in  their  vicin¬ 
ities.  Any  one  having  the  slightest  doubts 
about  the  real  superiority  of  these  seeds,  or 
desiring  information  as  to  how  and  why 
they  are  superior,  will  on  application  be 
given  the  address  of  parties  in  their  own 
state  who  have  used  them  for  years  and 
can  speak  from  experience. 


SEEH-TfilE  AND  HAHVEST. 


LAND -OWNERS  save  one-half  the  cost 

whbmmk avoid  dangerous  barbs 

A  make,  $200-°o 

"I  I  month  and  expenses  ^^Clwll 
Will  pay  extra  price  to  secure  the  best  traveling 
agents  in  every  state  and  county.  No  peddlers 
or  boys  wanted  State  experience  and  salary. 
Address  with  reference  and  stamp, 
A.G.HUUBERT,7.273Cass./4oST.UOUIS,MO 

F encing  Furnished  Farmers  For  Factory  Figures. 
Save  dealers ’profit  ;W rite  for  bid  on  any  kind  made. 


Homemade  W  ireNe  tting 

Pat.  t.ich  'S4 


FREE! 

BY  MAIL! 


The  Lightning  Weeder. 

We  Will  send  THE  LIGHTNING  WEEDER 
sold  by  all  seedsmen  at  50  cents,  FREE  BY  MAIL* 
to  any  one  who  o  ders  The  Housekeeper,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrated  20-pa  e  monthly,  full  of  valuable  Recipes, 
Stories  and  Househol  :  Lore,  on  trial  six  months  at 
50  cents.  Price  is  $1:00  per  ye  i.  Thus  the  Weeder 
costs  you  nothing,  and  it  is  worth  50  cents  a  day 
in  any  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  is  is  oil  tempered, 
has  five  sharp  edges,  and  is  rapid,  practical  and 
thorough.  Sp  cimen  copies  of  Housekeeper  FREE  ' 
to  any  address:  BUCKEYE  PUB.  CO. ,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn: 


Sedgwick  ST5IWS?E  Fence 
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Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
aaad  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School-lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability,  we 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  automatic  or  self-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  sseful  invention.  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  Au¬ 
gers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particular* 
ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 


SEDGWICK  BROS..  Richmond,  led. 


;  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

|  should  make  early  arrangements  for  handling  our 
|  ne  v  fruits  for  the  fall  trade  We  will  send  out  our 

1  New  Hardy  Blackberry,  the 

!¥8!NNEWASKI 

j  Largest  Stock  of  the  Famous 

MARLBORO  RASPBERRY 

iii  t  In*  World.  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Ulster 
Prolific  and  Dutchess  Grapes. 

For  description  and  full  particulars  address  the 
!  originators, 


A.  J.CAYWOOD  &  SON, 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


•  catcab  cfj  lflOSl  JAarCiy  clUd 

!  Longest  Lived,  of  all  the  Slack  Caps* 

!  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
!*ruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

;  WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO. 
Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1835.— 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants, 
New  Peaches,  “John  Haas”  and 
Ford’s  “Late  White.”  150,000 
Peach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr.  from  bud. 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE  Pear  Trees, 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants. 

£5^7Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Nursery. 
OSAGE  ORANGE  a  specialty.  Also  the  cele- 
brat - 1  Martin  Amber  Wheat,  PURE. 
Send  0 >r  and  Price  List.  free.  Address 

*-  J.  PERKINS,  Nloorestown,  N.  J. 


v  mw ' 


IwILL  DPAGE  PAMPHLET  WITH] 
RULES  FOR  KNITTING,  EMBROID-j 
ERY,  CROCHET,  ETC..  SENT  FOR] 
10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WASTe/ 
'EMBROIDERY  SILK,  ASSORTED] 
r COLORS,  40  CTS.  PER  OZ.  WASTE  j 
EWING  SILK,  BLACK  OR  AS¬ 
SORTED  25  CTS.  PER  OUNCE. 


EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  Phila,,  Pa. 


CABBAGE. 

The  present  season  with  us  has  been  a 
very  severe  one  for  plant  growing.  As 
usual  we  have  sown  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Cabbage  becds,  (about  two 
acres)  and  hope  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  fine  plants,  but  they  will  necessarily  be 
late.  From  present  outlook  we  can  only 
promise  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Hender¬ 
son’s  Early  Summer,  Winnigstadt  and  Fot- 
tler’s  Bruuswick  to  bereadv  June  15th,  and 
Premium  Flat  Dutch,  June  25th.  After 
June  25th  we  can  only  supply  Winnigstadt, 
Fottler’s  Brunswick  and  Premium  Flat 
Dutch,  and  supply  will  last  till  July  25th. 
Prices  will  be  as  follows,  for  plants  careful¬ 
ly  packed  and  delivered  to  express: 

500  Plants  in  light  Baskets,  for 
1000  ”  ”  ”  Box 

3000  ” 

5000  ”  ”  ”  ” 

Additional  at  $1.50  per  1000. 

CELERY. 

We  are  growing  a  much  larger  supply  of 
Celery  Plants  than  ever  before,  and  from 
present  indications,  can  promise  better 
plants  than  we  have  ever  before  sent  out, 
and  at  lower  prices.  These  will  be  ready 
from  July  1st,  to  September,  and  will  be 
packed  and  shipped  by  express  as  follows: 

Less  than  1000,  in  basket,  30c.  per  100. 
10(i0  Plants  packed  in  basket,  for  $2.50 
3000  ”  ”  ”  box  ”  6.00 

5000  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  9  oo 

10000  ”  ”  ”  ”  ”  i5*oo 


5? 


$1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

7.50 


CAULIFLOWER. 

Ready  June  15th.  Large  Early  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  Prices  just  double  those  of  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants. 

TOMATOES. 

Livingston’s  Perfection,  only.  Large 
stocky  transplanted  plants,  ready  at  any 

Wft  woocentsper  dozen>  *L30 1)er 

PEPPERS. 

Sweet  Golden  Dawn  Mangoes.  15  cents 
per  dozen,  $1.00  per  100. 

OVER  1300  AGENTS 

have  been  established  and  furnished  with 
first  class  seeds  and  full  instructions  for 
aH  the  above  plants,  in  as  many 
different  sections  of  the  Union.  Parties 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  send  to  us  for 
plants,  will  qn  application,  be  given  the 
address  of  growers  near  them,  of  whom 
they  may  be  obtained.  There  are  yet  many 
other  towns  in  which  we  still  desire  agents. 

Express  Rates.  All  shipments  from  La 
Plume  have  to  be  made  in  D.  L.  &  W.  Express  Co 

ih!  f(^.lowi«K  points  direct  at  the  rates 
named  per  1(K)  lbs  New  York,  80;  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  60,  Easton,  Pa.,  65;  Rupert.  Pa.,  60;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  $1.00;  Syracuse,  N.  Y  ,  75:  Utica  N  Y  75- 
Oswego, .  NJ  85;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  70;  Mt.‘  Morris’ 

pItts*  Junction,  90;  Bingham- 
Patt<rrson’  N.  J.,  80;  Newark,  N.  J.,  80. 
Pac,ked  for  shipment  weigh  about 
30  lbs.  per  1000  plants;  so  3000  can  be  sent  at  above 

onelalf ^theriaMlb?rate.PlantS’  25  to  40  lbs’  wil1  b* 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHASTt 
I^a  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


No  plants  sent  by  freight,  or  by  express,  C.  O.  D. 


AD  VEKTISEMEJNTb. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  ALL  KINDS  OF  INSECTS! 


T.  WOODASON’S 

INSECT  EXTERMINATORS. 

United  States  Patent  No.  292,085.  Canadian  Patent  No.  20,942. 

Blows  Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Hellebore, 
Pyretlirum,  Sulphur,  Flour,  Slack  Lime, 
Ashes,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  Bellows  la  the  best  article  ever  invented 
for  destroying  insects  in  the  Conservatory,  Gar¬ 
den,  Orchard  or  Field ;  it  will  kill  every  bug  upon 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  under  the  leaves  as  good  as 
on  top,  in  an  hour ;  it  will  blow  powder  into  the 
highest  fruit  trees.  This  Bellows  can  be  held  in 
any  direction  without  waisting  powder,  as  it  regu¬ 
lates  its  own  supply ;  kills  under  the  leaf  per¬ 
fectly.  Poisons  for  sale,  strictly  pure  only. 

Price  of  Improved  Patent  Bellows.  $4.00 
Price  of  Liquid  Atomizer  Bellows.  $2.00 

This  is  the  only  article  in  the  market  that  ef¬ 
fectually  kills  the  rose  bush  bug,  throwing  a  very 

fine  spray. 

Small  Powder  Bellows  for  House  Use,  #1.00, 
Pure  Pyrethrum  Powder  For  Sale. 

My  goods  will  be  shipped  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  ■WOODASOIT, 

74  Canalport  Ave.,  CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  will  ship  these  exterminators  from  here  or  from  Chicago  at  above  prices.  Pyreth¬ 
rum  Powder  at  $1.00  per  pound  by  Mail,  or  80  cents  per  pound  by  Express. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Lat  k’a  Co.,  Pa. 


SjOMEra 

Now  we  HAVE  got  it!  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 

S.  l.HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPElT 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 
First  Class  Every  Way.  Blyle  is  Solid  Steel, 

Oil  Tempered,  %  inch  wide,  J4  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges.  A  child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  Itis  as  Indispensible  in  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  Vegetable  Garden, 
as  the  Axe  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVEEY  WOBD  OF  ITI 
It  repays  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  When  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom  in 

the  household.  Price,  post  Paid,  50  cts. 

Sold  Wholesale  and 
.Retail  by  L  F.  Tillinghast. 

La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co., 

Penn’a. 


(*S“  TMsCuUsOie-kilfMSiie, 

HOLD  ON  THERE  BILLY 

Let  me  take  that  Weeder 
and  catch  up  with  you,  while 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  bo 
fast,  too!  No  more  finger 
weeding  for  me! 


W-  -J  -*Jf  -J'  ^ 
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A.D  V  EKTJLSEMEIN  Tb. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


CORRECT  PRINCIPLES,  CORRECTLY  APPLIED. 


No.  O, 
No.  I , 


THE 


FIVE  SIZES. 

$25.00  *  No.  3, 

50.00  No.  2,  -  $75.00  No.  4, 


$  I  75.00 
350.00 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FOR  FARMERS. 


^THISS  UKTIVERSAIj  FAVORITE.^J 

ASK  OUR  AGENT  or  write  to  us  for  our  64  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  The 
fullest  Treatise  cn  Evaporating  Fruits  published. 

AMERICAN  MFCr.  CO.,  Box  27.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  POTATOES  I  S 


400  BUSHELS  TO  THE 
AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 


The  appendix,  ^jjOring  Impair. 


app 

tial  description  of  the  new  v 
rietles,  their  merits  and  de¬ 
fects,  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  hfiok  to  every  one  who 
intends  to  buy 
''one  bush  el  of 
Seed  Pota¬ 
toes. 


OUR  NEW,  BOOK  .  Potato 

Our  system  fully  explained  in  1?  C 


complete  Instructor  for  the 

_ _ _  ’otato  Grower.  Illustrated, 

system  fully  explained  In  1?  Chapters.  56  well-print. 

ed  pages  and  a  handsome  cover,  containing  chapters  fully  explaining 
the  following  new  ideas  and  showing  these  essential  points  in  potato 
raising; — Selection  of  Ground— desirable  soils,  soils  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  virgin  soil,  clover  soil ;  Manure  and  its  Application— feed 
the  land  well  and  it  will  feed  you  ;  Preparing  the  Soil— fall  and 


^different  amounts  of  seed ;  Planting — time  of  planting,  distance 
Ss  apart  :  Cultivating—  harrow  and  cultivator,  shovel  plow,  hoe,  level 
^cultivation  versus  hilling  ;  Rugs  and  Worms— the  White  Grub,  the 
;  Wire  Worm,  the  Colorado  Potato  Bug:  Harvesting—  timeof  digging. 
iutato  diggers,  hand  implements,  plow  sorting,  handy  crates.  Seed 
8#S$Potatoes—  Production  of  new  varieties,  their  dissemination,  local  or 

. . .  .  .  ,  „  ,  — —-.-.JS^lS-shipping  trade,  high  breeding;  Extra  Early  Sorts— Karlv  Ohio, 

fee's  Favorite;  Early  Sorts,  Intermediate  Sorts,  Late  Sorts—  Duumore  Seedling,  Mammoth  Pearl,  O.K.  Mammoth  Prolific 

‘HAVE  YOU  AN  ACRE  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  IN  POTATOES? 

it  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  hook.  All  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authors. 
The  strawberry  has  had  ten  books  written  about  it  to 
one  concerning  the  potato.  Which  have  you  the  most 
money  in-  UI|Dr|  TIMCO  make  It  necessary 
vested  in  ?  mBmI#  I  I  III  L v  for  us  to  make  ev¬ 
erything  tell.  Read  the  table  which  is  here  placed. 
Compare  this  with  400  bushels=$l(K)=profit=i49.  if 
we  can  show  you  this  difference  on  one  acre,  why  hes¬ 
itate  to  send  50  cents  for  this  book?  The  results  of 
Experiment*  i„  Hilled  vs.  Level  Planting 
fully  discussed  and  clearly  explained.  This  lesson 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  hook  Keeping 

- —  — - — - - - —  the  Crop  after  Harvesting.  To  save  two  bush. 

xels  out  ot  titty  is  not  a  large  percentage  for  the  improved  methods  described  in  this  book.  Two  bushels 
^seldom  sell  less  than  50  cents  in  any  part  of  this  country.  This  makes  another  lesson  worth  more 
ttHlian  t  he  coat  of  the  book.  Sorting  the  Seed.  Valuable  hints  on  the  subject.  An  original  plan 
the  result  of  many  year*’  experience.  This  book  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid  <>n  receipt  of  50o.’ 


COST  AND  PROFITS. 

Rent  (1  a  re  in  new  clover  worth  f  100) 
Manure,  l.>  loads  or  its  equivalent,  . 
Plowiug  and  harrowing.  ..... 
Marking,  plowiug  furrows,  covering, 

Dropping  seed  by  hand, . 

Seed,  25  bushels  @  60c. . 

Cultivating,  etc., . 

Harvesting  and  marketing,  .  . 

Suppose  you  raise 
250  bushels  @  25c. 

Profit, 


|51  00 
62  50 


|6  00 
15  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
15  00 
5  00 
5  00 


-$11  50 


Address  all  orders. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 

La  Plume,  Lack ’a  Co.,  Pa. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT.- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 


~  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 


Vol.  6.  AUGUST,  1885.  No.  8. 


WIFE  AND  I. 


Come  and  di-ain  a  cup  of  joy, 

Now  with  me,  good  wife, 

And  bi’ing  the  girl  and  boy 
Now  with  thee,  good  wife. 

Let  all  hearts  be  blithe  and  gay, 

It  is  fourteen  years  to  day 
Since  you  spake  the  little  “aye” 

That  to  me  was  life. 

When  in  wedding  white  arrayed 
I  beheld  you  stand, 

Why,  I  almost  felt  afraid 
E’en  to  touch  your  hand. 

And  when  with  love  intent 
Your  gaze  on  me  you  bent, 

You  seemed  a  being  sent 
From  the  “Better  Land.” 

And  an  angel  you  have  proved 
Since  that  good  glad  hour, 

Aye,  wherever  we  have  roved 
In  sunshine  and  in  shower. 

In  all  goodness  you  transcend, 

And  all  excellences  blend 
*  In  the  mother,  wife,  and  friend, 

As  a  sacred  dower. 

You  have  made  my  life  more  pure 
Than  it  might  have  been; 

You  have,  taught  me  to  endure, 

And  to  strive  and  win. 

With  your  simple  song  of  praise 
You  sanctify  our  days, 

And  our  thoughts  to  heaven  you  raise 
From  a  world  of  sin. 

Come,  let’s  quit  the  dusty  town 
With  its  noise  and  strife, 

And  seek  the  breezy  down 
That  with  health  is  rife. 

Work  is  good  and  so  is  play, 

Let  us  keep  our  wedding-day 
O’er  the  hills  and  far  away, 

Happy  man  and  wife. 

John  George  Watts ,  in  Cassell's  Magazine. 


DINES, 

Suggested  by  reading  “Unknown  is  Best,”  in  June 
number  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

BY  E.  N.  E. 


If  the  dead,  sleeping  under  the  grasses, 

C^n  return  from  the  shades  of  the  tomb 
To  their  homes,  they  can  look  on  what  passes, 
With  no  feelings  of  anguish  and  gloom; 

For,  not  as  poor,  shoi’t-sighted  mortals, 

With  visions  obscured  by  clay, 

Do  the  ones  who  have  passed  the  dark  portals. 
Look  down  on  the  earth-life  to-day. 

And  the  wife,  looking  down  from  above, 
Where  the  light  of  her  presence  was  shed, 
Who  sees  that  her  home  is  an  Eden  of  love 
And  another  reigns  there  in  her  stead, 
Knows,  too,  that  her  memory  is  cherished 
Down  deep  in  the  depths  of  his  heart— 

That  his  love  for  hex*  never  has  perished. 

But  still  of  his  life  forms  a  part. 

Would  her  joy  be  more  full  and  complete. 

In  the  beautiful  mansions  of  bliss  — 

Her  existence  in  that  world  more  sweet, 

If  he  knew  no  pleasure  in  this? 

Could  she  wish  him  forever  to  languish? 

"Would  it  brighten  her  heaven  to  know 
That  his  life  was  one  long  night  of  anguish. 

All  given  to  mourning  and  woe  ? 

# 

The  great,  who  have  left  their  high  places 
To  be  filled,  while  the  multitude  cheers, 

Had  rather  see  bright,  smiling  faces 
Than  a  nation  forever  in  tears; 

And  the  young  and  the  fair  who  have  gone, 
Must  surely  be  gladder  to  know 
That  the  mirth  and  the  pleasure  go  on, 

Than  they  would  to  see  weeping  and  woe. 
With  no  pangs  of  sad  misgiving, 

They  can  calmly  look  to-  day 
On  the  lives  that  we  are  living, 

As  we  look  on  children’s  play. 


The  Danger  of  the  Smallest  Devi¬ 
ation  from  Truth  Illustrated. 

( Goucluded .) 


The  chocolate  was  brought  in ;  they  raised 
the  oups  to  their  lips,  but  without  drinking; 
and  the  toast,  which  they  tried  to  eat,  they 
were  unable  to  swallow.  Never  were  two 
persons  so  constrained  and  oppressed  by 
each  other’s  society. 

To  the  great  alleviation  of  both,  a  doctor, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Tattle, 
came  to  inquire  after  the  lady’s  health. 
He  was  a  polite  little  man,  who  was  to  be 
seen  every  where,  who  knew  every  thing, 
and  laughed  at  every  thing;  in  short,  a 
living  chronicle  of  all  the  scandal  of  the 
town,  which  caused  him  to  be  universally 
considered  as  an  agreeable  companion.  No 
sooner  did  he  remark  that  Laura  was  absent, 
and  the  count  reserved,  than  he  exerted 
all  his  art  to  cheer  up  their  spirits,  but 
without  success.  He  felt  Laura’s  pulse. 
‘Rather  feverish,  madam,’  said  he.  ‘Very 
likely,’  was  the  reply — ‘What  ails  you?’ — 
‘Nothing.’ — ‘Oho  ! — nothing  but  a  pretty 
whim,  an  amiable  caprice.  But  do  you 
know,’  continued  he,  with  a  roguish  look, 
‘that  it  is  in  my  power  to  change  your  whim 
into  earnest?’ — ‘How  so?’  ‘Why — the  captain 
— ’  ‘Well,  what  of  the  captain?  What  has 
he  done  ? — ’  ‘That  he  best  knows  himself. 
For  my  part,  I  know  no  more  than  that  I 
saw  him  half  an  hour  ago  in  the  park,  not 
far  from  the  keeper’s  lodge,  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  very  handsome  and  elegant 
female.’  —  ‘Very  likely,’  rejoined  Laura, 
with  a  tone  designed  to  denote  indifference, 
but  which  the  glow  of  her  cheeks  proved 
to  proceed  from  a  very  different  sentiment. 
— ‘Indeed !’  said  the  count,  with  an  accent 
intended  to  express  interrogation,  but  which 
betrayed  the  keenest  vexation. 

Dr.  Tattle  began  to  imagine  that  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  and  determined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  accuracy  of  his  suspicions.  ‘I  hope, 
madam,’  said  he,  ‘that  you  will  know  how 
to  take  a  joke ;  for  though  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  recognize  the  lady  with  whom 
your  husband  was  walking,  still  I  could 
perceive  that  she  was  perfectly  well  dress¬ 


ed,  and  her  whole  manner  showed  that  she 
was  not  of  the  common  order.’  This  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  aggravate  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  count  and  Laura  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  Anxiety  and  rage  were  manifest  in 
every  movement.  The  lips  were  silent, 
but  quivered  convulsively.  The  doctor 
perceived  that  his  company  was  super¬ 
fluous,  and  would  have  retired  At  this 
moment  the  captain  entered.  The  presence 
of  the  doctor,  lightly  as  it  weighed,  was 
nevertheless  some  restraint  upon  the  count. 
In  a  tone  that  was  meant  for  jocose,  but 
that  completely  failed  of  its  effect,  he 
accosted  the  captain  with,  ‘What  have  you 
done  with  my  wife?’  The  captain  perceived 
from  the  count’s  look,  that  all  was  not  right; 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  betrayed  the  traces  of 
tears ;  he  conjectured  the  suspicions  of  both, 
and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  concerning  the  walk  in  the  park.  ‘I 
left  Emily,’  replied  he,  ‘at  her  cousin’s, 
who  is  not  well,  and  wished  for  her  com¬ 
pany  to  breakfast.  What  has  since  become 
of  her  I  don’t  know.’  This  was  the  sixth 
falsehood,  and  the  honest  captain  could  not 
pronounce  it  without  stammering.  The 
count  was  silent,  though  his  bosom  was 
convulsed  with  passion.  He  coldly  took 
his  leave  and  retired,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Tattle.  When  the  captain  and  Laura  were 
left  to  themselves,  they  soon  came  to  a 
mutual  explanation,  in  which  the  honest 
frankness  of  the  former  easily  overcame 
all  the  suspicions  of  his  wife.  But  he  now 
learned,  to  his  terror,  that  his  walk  in  the 
park  had  been  betrayed  by  Dr.  Tattle;  he 
saw  what  consequences  might  result  from 
the  deviation  from  truth  which  he  had 
inconsiderately  allowed  himself.  He  en¬ 
treated  his  wife  to  hasten  to  Emily’s  cousin, 
to  concert  with  her  the  means  of  warning 
Emily  of  her  danger,  and,  in  particular, 
to  advise  her  to  conceal  nothing  from  her 
husband.  Laura  drove  immediately  to  the 
cousins’s.  The  count  had  already  been 
there,  and  had  learned,  partly  from  the 
mistress,  and  partly  from  her  servants, 
that  Emily  had  not  staid  there  above  half 
an  hour.  With  this  confirmation  of  his 
torturing  suspicions  he  had  hastily  depart¬ 
ed.  Laura  instantly  sat  down,  and  wrote 
the  following  note: — 


'Dear  Emily , 

‘I  am  very  uneasy  on  your  account. 
Your  husband  knows  that  you  were  in  the 
park  with  mine.  He  is  jealous,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  myself  not  without  suspi¬ 
cions.  But  now,  since  I  have  spoken  to 
my  husband,  I  am  convinced  of  your  in¬ 
nocence  and  his.  I  know  how  accident 
has  played  with  you,  and  am  even  inform- 
ed  by  your  cousin  how  heartily  you  desired 
to  get  rid  of  his  company.  I  entreat  you 
to  be  perfectly  candid  to  the  count,  as  my 
husband  has  been  to  me.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  ill  consequences. 

Yours,  ‘Laura.’ 

P.  S.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  any 
collusion,  the  bearer  of  this  is  directed  to 
say,  that  he  has  brought  it  from  your  mil¬ 
liner.' 

This  was  the  seventh  apparently  innocent 
lie.  to  which  Laura  was  induced  by  the 
consideration  that  the  count  might  inter¬ 
cept  her  note,  and  then  put  Emily’s  frank¬ 
ness  to  the  test,  without  mentioning  any 
thing  of  its  contents.  Emily  had  mean¬ 
while  reached  her  home,  and  learned,  with 
consternation,  that  her  husband  returned 
in  the  evening,  and  had  waited  for  her  all 
night.  She  perceived  at  the  first  glance 
the  disagreeable  nature  of  her  situation. 
‘And  where  is  he  now?’  cried  she  hastily. 
‘At  the  coffee-house  close  by,’  was  the  reply. 
Glad  to  have  gained  a  few  moments  respite, 
she  strove  to  muster  all  her  courage;  but 
before  she  had  half  accomplished  her  pur¬ 
pose  the  count  entered.  At  the  first  look 
he  imagined  that  he  could  read  his  wife’s 
guilt  in  her  sudden  change  of  colour.  His 
fury  was  ready  to  break  forth;  but  with 
great  exertion  he  repressed  it,  and  with 
dissembled  serenity  inquired  how  and 
where  she  had  spent  the  night.  ‘At  cap¬ 
tain  B. ’s’  said  Emily  stammering;  ‘he  was 
upon  guard — Laura  wished  me  to  keep  her 
company — the  time  passed  away  in  reading 
an  interesting  book  till  it  was  much  later 
than  we  thought. — The  captain  returned — 
and  would  have  accompanied  me  home — 
but  considering  it  unbecoming,  I  alighted 
at  my  cousin’s.’  Here  she  broke  off,  and 
was  silent.  ‘Then  you  are  just  come  from 
your  cousin’s?’  said  the  count,  looking 
sternly  at  her. 


What  was  Emily  to  reply?  She  had 
stopped  in  her  narrative;  but  why  did  she 
stop? — The  confession  of  the  walk  would 
now  come  too  late — the  count  might  imagine 
that  it  was  extorted  by  fear — he  might  won¬ 
der  why  she  had  suppressed  this  accident, 
which  perhaps  in  his  eyes  might  be  far  from 
seeming  accidental — besides,  what  risk  did 
she  run  if  she  concealed  from  him  this  trifle? 
He  had  been  all  the  morning  at  the  coffee¬ 
house,  and  of  course  could  not  know  any 
thing  about  it — and  if  she  lost  no  time  in 
warning  her  cousin,  that  they  might  be 
both  in  one  story,  she  might  thus  avoid  a 
scene  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind.  All 
these  reflections,  which  flashed  across  her 
mind  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  induced 
her  to  tell  the  eighth  lie,  and  to  answer  the 
count’s  question — whether  she  was  just 
come  from  her  cousin’s — in  the  affirmative. 
But  her  Yes  was  brought  out  with  such 
hesitation,  it  so  lingered  half  pronounced 
upon  her  lips,  and  her  burning  cheek  so 
plainly  said,  No — that  the  count  considered 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife  as  fully  proved. 
The  captain  had  concealed  from  him  the 
very  same  point — and  what  was  more  nat¬ 
ural  than  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to 
a  concerted  arrangement.  Having  eyed 
Emily  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  supreme 
contempt,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.  At 
the  door  he  met  a  boy  bringing  Laura’s 
note,  and  angrily  inquired  his  business. 
‘Here  is  a  note  for  the  countess,’  said  the 
boy.  ‘From  whom?’  ‘From  her  milliner.’ 
‘Give  it  to  me.  She  has  something  else  to 
do  just  now  than  to  think  of  caps  and  rib¬ 
bons.’ 

With  these  words  he  snatched  the  note 
out  of  the  boy’s  hand,  doubled  it  up,  and 
put  it  unopened  into  his  pocket.  He  then 
hurried  away  like  a  maniac,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  the  captain’s  where  he  found 
nobody  at  home.  He  took  a  card,  upon 

which  he  wrote  these  words: — ‘Count  S - 

expects  captain  B - at  the  Golden  Lion 

inn,  and  begs  him  not  to  forget  his  sword.’ 
— The  Golden  Lion  was  but  a  few  paces 
from  the  captain’s  residence.  Thither  the 
count  repaired,  desired  to  be  shown  into  a 
back  room,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine. 
In  about  half  an  hour  he  rang  for  a  second 
bottle.  It  was  brought  him.  The  people 


of  the  house  remarked  something  extraor¬ 
dinary  about  him;  and  the  waiter  pretendec 
to  be  busy  in  the  room,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  watching  his  motions. 
The  count  sat  biting  his  nails,  and  spilt  as 
much  wine  as  he  poured  into  his  glsss.  It 
was  a  considerable  time  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  waiter,  anc 
as  soon  as  he  was  sensible  of  it,  he  drove 
him  furiorsly  out  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile  his  last  look  at  Emily,  full  of 
rage  and  despair,  had  plunged  the  poor 
creature  into  the  most  cruel  distress.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  painful  apprehensions,  she  wrote 
a  confused  note  to  her  cousin,  and  another 
still  more  confused  to  the  captain,  acquaint¬ 
ing  both  with  what  had  passed,  and  request¬ 
ing  them  to  confirm  her  account,  in  case 
her  husband  should  make  inquiries  of  them. 
—Her  cousin ,  with  whom  Laura  still  was, 
received  this  note,  and  learned  at  the  same 
time  the  miscarriage  of  that  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  countess.  Laura  trembled, 
and  hastily  threw  herself  into  the  carriage 
to  return  and  warn  her  husband.  She  came 
too  late.  The  captain  had  already  received 
the  count’s  card,  as  well  as  the  countess’s 
note,  and  had  immediately  repaired  to  the 
Golden  Lion.  He  asked  for  the  count;  and 
was  ushered  into  the  back  room.  He  polite¬ 
ly  saluted  the  count,  who  without  return¬ 
ing  his  civilities,  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the 
door,  which  he  locked.  He  then  turned  to 
his  antagonist,  and  with  a  tone  and  manner 
of  the  most  offensive  arrogance,  addressed 
him  thus: — ‘You  have  assured  me,  sir,  that 
you  have  not  seen  my  wife  since  you  left 
her  at  her  cousin’s .  I  now  ask  you  for  the 
last  time.  Is  that  true,  or  not?’  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
interrogatory.  He  grew  warm,  and  replied, 
‘Sir,  when  I  assert  a  thing,  you  have  no 
right  to  doubt  it.’  Thus  by  a  ninth  untruth 
he  confirmed  all  the  preceding  ones.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  count  furiously 
drew  his  sword,  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  extended  him  upon  the  floor. 
The  people  of  the  house,  alarmed  by  the 
clashing  of  the  swords,  burst  open  the  door; 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  captain  was  found 
wallowing  in  his  blood.  They  seized  the 
count,  and  sent  fora  surgeon.  The  captain 
felt  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 


He  entreated  all  present  to  leave  him  for  a 
moment  alone  with  his  adversary.  The 
request  of  a  dying  man  has  irresistible 
power.  All  withdrew,  and  posted  them¬ 
selves  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  count.  The  latter  was 
completely  himself  again.  The  sight  of  the 
captain’s  blood  had  cooled  his  rage  and 
appeased  his  animosity.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
with  deep  emotion  and  pity  upon  his 
wounded  antagonist,  who,  with  a  faint 
voice,  begged  him,  to  kneel  down  beside 
him,  that  he  might  hear  his  expiring  words. 
Tam  dying,’  said  he— ‘believe  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  one  who  is  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  Your  wife  is  innocent — and  so  am 
I — I  forgive  you — (pressing  his  hand). — 
Hasten  from  this  place — be  a  protector  to 
my  wife,  and  a  father  to  my  unborn  infant. 
— Fly  (pointing  to  the  window  which  stood 
open) — lose  no  time — away  !  away  !’ 

He  could  say  no  more.  The  death-rattle 
nearly  stifled  his  last  words.  The  count 
retained  scarcely  so  much  presence  of  mind 
as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
dying  friend.  He  leaped  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  into  the  yard,  and  slipping  out  by  a 
back  door,  threw  himself  into  a  hackney 
coach  and  escaped. — Written  by  Augustus 
Von  Kotzebue.  Published  in  Ackerman1  s 
Repository,  in  1812. 


Curing  and  Feeding  Corn-stalks. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


There  is  probably  more  fodder  wasted  in 
handling  this  one  product,  than  in  all  other 
forage  plants  put  together. 

Who  has  not  seen  thousands  of  acres  of 
what  might  have  been  made  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  for  stock,  whipping 
about  in  the  wind  after  the  ears  have  been 
taken  from  the  stalks,  and  the  cattle  have 
picked  all  that  is  palatable  from  the  weather¬ 
beaten  remnants.  Two  thirds  of  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer  is  lost  in  this  way,  besides 
the  almost  total  loss  as  a  fodder  crop.  The 
stalks  remaining  upon  the  ground,  will  be 
!ound  a  serious  impediment  to  thorough 
cultivation  the  ensuing  year. 

The  small  farmers  of  the  eastern  states 
usually  make  a  pretention  to  cutting  and 


harvesting  this  valuable  product,  but  with 
what  enormous  waste.  The  work  of  cut¬ 
ting  is  seldom  commenced  until  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  is  struck  by  frost  and  by  the 
time  the  last  is  cut,  the  leaves  are  dry ,  and 
crumble  to  pieces  at  a  touch.  Such  fodder 
is  hardly  worth  handling  and  it  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  get  into  such  a 
condition.  If  the  farmer  properly  estimat¬ 
ed  its  value,  he  would  think  it  of  as  much 
importance  to  provide  adequate  help  for 
this  work  as  for  harvesting  his  wheat  and 
other  grain.  Corn  should  always  be  cut  up 
as  soon  as  the  ears  commence  to  harden 
and  it  will  pay  to  put  in  crew  enough  to  do 
the  work  up  expeditiously,  initead  of  letting 
it  drag  through  several  weeks. 

There  is  only  one  economical  method  of 
feeding  corn  fodder,  and  that  is  to  cut  it 
up  fine,  stalks  and  all,  and  feed  in  tight  box 
mangers.  If  wet  up  and  a  little  feed 
■sprinkled  on,  all  the  better.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  pitch  the  bundles  out  into 
the  yard,  where  they  wiil  soon  get  trampled 
into  the  snow  and  mud — a  tangled  mass  of 
tough,  unbroken  stalks.  There  they  remain 
-until  it  is  necessay,  in  the  spring,  to  either 
haul  them  away  to  the  field  or  turn  them 
over  in  the  endeavor  to  get  them  rotted. 
In  one  case  they  are  nearly  useless  as  ma¬ 
nure  and  a  very  great  impediment  to  the 
plow  and  harrow.  In  the  other  case,  much 
labor  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  them  rot¬ 
ted  and  tearing  apart  the  mass  and  turning 
is  certainly  about  a§  hard  labor  as  the  farm¬ 
er  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Take  it  all  in  all  we  are  a  little  too  waste¬ 
ful  in  this  respect.  Let  us  manage  a  little 
more  economically  with  our  corn  stalks 
and  see  if  we  cannot,  by  the  means,  carry  a 
few  more  head  of  cattle  through  each 
winter. 


THE  OLD  DINNER  HORN. 

I’ve  heard  many  a  strain  that  has  thrilled  me  with 
joy, 

But  none,  I  will  say,  since  the  day  I  was  born, 

Has  pleased  me  so  much  as,  when  a  small  boy, 

I  heard  on  the  farm,  the  old  dinner  horn. 

The  trumpet  was  tin,  a  yard  or  so  long, 

And  was  blowed  for  “the  boys”  at  noon  and  at 
morn, 

'The  monotone  strain  was  piercing  and  strong, 

But  sweet  for  all  that,  was  the  old  dinner  horn. 


When  building  the  fence  or  tossing  the  hay, 

Or  reaping  the  grain  or  plowing  the  corn, 

With  appetite  keen,  at  the  noon  of  the  day, 

Oh,  sweet  to  my  soul  was  the  old  dinner  horn! 

A  mother’s  fond  lips  pressed  the  trumpet  of  tin, 

And  blew  her  full  soul  through  the  barley  and 
corn. 

Oh,  I  hear  even  yet,  the  “Welcome,  come  in, 

Come  in,  my  dear  boys,  to  the  sound  of  the  horn !” 

Those  lips  are  now  still,  aDd  the  bosom  is  cold, 

Which  sent  to  us  boys  the  blast  of  the  horn; 

She  is  waiting  in  sleep,  beneath  the  dark  mould. 

The  archangel’s  trump  and  eternity’s  morn. 

Joel  S warts,  D.  D. ,  in  Tribune  and  Farmer. 


The  Iris. 


So  beautiful  a  plant  as  the  iris,  says  a 
writer  in  Vick’s  Magazine,  and  one  having 
so  many  points  in  its  favor,  should  be  bet¬ 
ter  known.  The  orchids,  rare,  costly,  ten¬ 
der  and  difficult  of  successful  cultivation, 
are  no  handsomer  than  their  hardy,  easily 
cultivated  relative,  the  iris.  No  hardy 
flower  gives  us  such  wonderful  combina¬ 
tions  of  beautiful  shades  and  pure  colors. 
Differing  as  much  in  habit,  form  and  period 
of  blooming  as  they  do  in  colors,  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  iris  are  sure  to  be  appreciated 
by  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  species,  some  of  which  have  been  made 
to  sport  into  many  varieties.  The  divisions 
known  as  English,  German  and  Spanish 
iris  are,  undoubtedly,  descendants  of  the 
true  Spanish  iris,  which  have  been  crossed 
and  re-crossed  with  each  other  until  vari¬ 
eties  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  Their 
great  diversity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  only  very  sensitive  to^the  fertilizing  in¬ 
fluence,  but  they  are  easily  grown.  They 
are  all  hardy  and  bloom  in  May,  June  and 
July.  Their  flowers  are  on  stems  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and  are 
large  and  brilliant  and  very  sweet.  The 
amateur  who  wishes  to  raise  ^varieties  of 
the  iris  is  recommended  to  obtain  collec¬ 
tions,  for  as  no  painter  can  paint  them, 
so  no  writer  can  describe  them,  consequent¬ 
ly  the  catalogue  descriptions  are  not 
reliable. 


If  thou  art  wise,  thou  knowest  thine  own 
ignorance,  and  thou  art  ignorant  if  thou 
knowest  not  thyself. — Luther. 
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Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 

Number  VIII. 


August  !  This  month  was  the  sixth  in 
the  old  Roman  Calendar,  and  was  original¬ 
ly  named  Sextilis;  but  was  afterward  called 
Augustus,  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  “Arn-monat” 
(more  rightly  barn-moneth)  because  it  vvas 
the  month  they  filled  their  barns  with 
corn. 

Leigh  Hunt,  who  knew  and  loved  all 
seasons,  and  who  so  well  described  them, 
writes  of  this  month  as  follows: 

‘  This  is  the  month  of  harvest.  The  crops 
usually  begin  wuh  rye  and  oats,  proceed 
with  wheat,  and  finish  with  peas  and  beans. 
Harvest  Home,  is  still  the  greatest  rural 
holiday  in  England,  because  it  includes,  at 
once,  the  most  laborious  and  most  lucrative 
of  the  farmers’  employments  and  unites  re¬ 
pose  and  profit.  Our  ancestors  used  to 
burst  into  an  enthusiasm  of  joy  at  the  end 
of  harvest,  and  appear  even  to  have  ming¬ 
led  their  previous  labor  with  considerable 
merry-making,  in  which  they  imitated  the 
equality  of  the  earlier  ages.  They  crowned 
the  wheat  sheaves  with  flowers,  they  sang, 
they  shouted,  they  danced,  they  invited 
each  other,  or  met  to  feast,  as  at  Christmas, 
in  the  halls  of  rich  houses;  and  what  was 
a  very  amiable  custom ,  and  wise  beyond 
the  commoner  wisdom  that  may  seem  to 
lie  on  the  top  of  it,  every  one  that  had  been 
concerned — man,  woman  and  child — receiv¬ 
ed  a  little  present;  ribbons,  laces  or  sweet¬ 
meats.” 

Even  away  back  among  the  isolated  ham¬ 
lets,  this  festival  was  not  passed  by,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  same. 
The  old  May  pole,  that  had  been  erected 
the  previous  Spring,  was  again  called  into 
requisition  and  was  garlanded  and  fes¬ 
tooned  and  wore  its  brightest,  gayest  colors. 
The  wagon,  filled  with  corn  and  flowers, 
and  surmounted  at  a  giddy  height  with 
men,  women  and  children,  halted  under 
this  same  pole;  horses  were  decorated  gaily 
and  gaudily,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  merriment.  On  the  fore¬ 
most  of  one  of  these  animals  sat  a  young 


maiden  dressed  as  the  goddess  of  the  feast — 
“Ceres.”  Of  course,  the  goddess  could  not 
wear  the  costume  such  as  she  is  represented 
in  in  pictures  and  statues;  but  as  some  of 
our  lady  friends  may  like  to  know  how  she 
was  costumed,  we  will  tell  you:  white 
dress,  straw  bonnet  and  broad  yellow 
sash,  were  the  principal  articles  of  apparel. 
This  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  lad  es  who 
assume  the  same  character  in  the  Granges. 
An  old  author  tells  us  there  was  an  old 
woman  informed  him  that,  not  a  half  a 
century  ago,  they  used  everywhere  to 
dress  up  a  figure  in  great  finery,  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  a  sheaf  of  corn 
put  under  one  arm,  and  asickle  in  her  hand,, 
at  the  end  of  every  harvest,  and  which  they 
called  a  harvest  doll,  or  kern  baby.  This 
northern  word  can  be  plainly  seen  to  be  a 
corruption  of  corn- baby  or  image,  as  is  the 
kern  supper,  of  corn  supper.  An  ancient 
writer  speaks  of,  “an  ill  kerned  or  saved 
harvest.” 

At  Werington  in  Devonshire,  the  clergy¬ 
man  informed  Mr.  Brand  who  was  search¬ 
ing  for  just  such  information,  that  when 
a  farmer  finishes  his  reaping,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  ears  of  the  last  corn  are  twisted 
or  tied  together  into  a  curious  kind  of  a 
figure,  ■which  is  brought  home  with  great 
acclamations,  hung  up  over  the  table  and 
kept  till  the  next  year.  The  owner  would 
think  it  extremely  unlucky  to  part  with 
this,  which  is  called  “a  knack.”  The  reap¬ 
ers  whoop  and  holloed,  “a  knack  !  a  knack! 
well  cue !  well  bound!  well  shocked,”  and, 
in  some  places,  in  a  sort  of  mockery  it  is 
added:  “well  scattered  on  the  ground.”  A 
countryman  gave  a  somewhat  different 
account,  as  follows:  “When  they  have  cut 
the  corn,  the  reapers  assemble  together; 
‘a  knack’  is  made,  which  one,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  company,  holds  up,  crying 
thrice:  ‘a  knack!’  which  all  the  rest  re¬ 
peat;  the  person  in  the  middle  then  says — 

‘Well  cut !  well  bound  ! 

Well  shocked  !  well  saved  from  the 
ground.’ 

He  afterwards  cries,  ‘whoop !’  and  his 
companions  hollo  as  loud  as  they  can.TT 
No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  etymology 
of  “a  knack”  is.  A  gentleman  once  en¬ 
deavored  to  procure  one  of  these;  but  he 


found  that  no  farmer  would  part  with  the 
one  that  hung  above  his  table ;  so  one  had 
to  be  made  especially  for  him.  In  some 
parts  of  England  there  used  to  be  a  figure 
called  the  “Ivy  Girl,”  which  is  described 
thus:  “It  is  a  figure  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  corn  the  field  produces,  and  made 
as  well  as  it  can  be  into  a  human  shape. 
This  is  afterwards  curiously  dressed  by  the 
women  and  adorned  with  paper  trimmings, 
cut  to  resemble  a  cap.  ruffles,  handkerchief, 
&c.,  of  the  finest  lace.  It  is  brought  home 
with  the  last  load  of  corn  from  the  field, 
upon  the  wagon,  and  they  suppose  entitles 
them  to  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  their 
employers. 

In  Hertfordshire  and  Shropshire,  there 
was  a  ceremony  called,  “Crying  the  Mare.” 
It  was  as  follows:  “The  reapers  tie  together 
the  tops  of  the  last  blades  of  corn,  which 
they  call  ‘mare,’  and,  standing  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  ilirow  their  sickles  at  it,  and  he  who 
cuts  the  knot  has  the  prize,  with  exclama¬ 
tions  and  good  cheer.  One  writer  says, 
respecting  this  custom,  that  “after  the 
knot  is  cut,  then  they  cry  with  a  loud 
voice,  three  times,  ‘I  have  her!’  Others 
answer  as  many  times:  ‘What  have  you?’ 
‘A  mare,  a  mare,  a  mare’ — ‘Whose  is  she?’ 
thi ice  also:  ‘J.  B.’  (naming  the  owner 
three  times) — ‘Whither  will  you  send  her  ?’ 
— ‘To  J.  Nicks’  (naming  some  neighbor, 
who  has  not  all  his  corn  reaped,) — then 
they  all  shout  three  times,  and  so  the  cer¬ 
emony  is  ended  with  good  cheer.  In  York¬ 
shire.  upon  like  occasion,  they  have  a  har¬ 
vest  dame;  in  Bedfordshire,  a  “Jack  and 
a  Jill.”  And  in  Gloucestershire  and  Suffolk, 
when  the  last  load  is  being  brought  home, 
the  merry  company  sing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices : 

“We  have  ploughed,  we  have  sowed, 

We  have  reaped,  we  have  mowed, 

We  have  brought  home  every  load, 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  harvest  home  !” 

And  then  everybody  cries  “huzza!”  And 
to  quote  again:  “The  strong  ale  is  then  put 
round,  and  the  cake  which  Miss  made  with 
her  own  hands;  the  load  is  then  driven 
’round  to  the  stack-yard,  or  barn,  and  the 
horses  put  into  the  stable.  John  puts  on 
a  clean  white  frock,  and  William  carries 
a  clean  colored  handkerchief.  The  boys 


grease  their  shoes— to  look  smart— and  all 
meet  in  the  house  to  partake  of  the  harvest 
supper,  when  the  evening  is  spent  in  cheer¬ 
fulness.”  Somehow  I  like  that— all  but 
the  strong  ale — and  I  think  the  farmers  of 
our  own  land  might  pattern  by  some  of 
these  sports,  mingling  pleasure  with  work, 
only  they  need  not  mingle  ale  with  the 
clear,  cold  water.  This  English  uncle  of 
mine,  says  of  these  harvest  festivals:  “There 
was  pomp  without  pride;  liberality  without 
ostentation;  cheerfulness  without  vice; 
merriment  without  guilt  and  happiness 
without  alloy.  Why  cannot  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  these  festivals,  too?” 
Sure  enough,  why  can’t  they  ? 

At  the  risk  of  being  censured  for  quoting 
so  much,  I  must  recount  one  of  the  customs 
of  Devon.  These  quotations  are  not  used  to 
shiik  work,  but  I  think  these  old-time 
customs  are  better  told  in  an  old-time  way. 

I  could  not  improve  them  by  altering  the 
language,  and  might  spoil  some  of  their 
interest. 

After  the  wheat  is  all  cut,  on  most 
faims  in  the  town  of  Devon,  the  harvest 
people  have  a  custom  of  ‘crying  the  neck.’ 

I  his  piactice  is  seldom  omitted  on  any 
laige  farm  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  done  in  this  way:  An  old  man,  or  some 
one  else  well  acquainted  with  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  used  on  the  occasion,  (when  the  labor¬ 
ers  are  reaping  the  last  field  of  wheat)  goes 
around  to  the  shocks  and  sheaves  and  picks 
out  a  little  bundle  of  all  the  best  ears  he 
can  find;  this  bundle  he  ties  up  very  neatly 
and  tiim,  and  plats  and  arranges  the  straws 
very  tastefully.  This  is  called  -the  neck’ 
of  wheat  or  wheaten-ears.  After  the  field 
is  cut  out,  and  the  pitcher  once  more  circu¬ 
lated,  the  reapers,  binders  and  the  women 
stand  in  a  circle.  The  person  with  ‘the 
neck  stands  in  the  center,  grasping  it  with 
b  .th  his  hands.  He  first  stoops  and  holds 
it  near  the  ground,  and  all  the  men  forming 
the  ring,  takes  off  their  hats,  stooping  and 
holding  them  with  both  hands  towards  the 
ground.  Then  they  all  begin  at  once  in  a 
very  prolonged  and  harmonious  tone  to 
cry,  ‘the  neck;’  at  the  same  time  slowly 
raising  themselves  upright  and  elevating 
their  arms  and  hats  above  their  heads;  the 
person  with  ‘the  neck’  also  raising  it  on 


high.  This  is  done  three  times.  They  then 
change  their  cry  to  'wee  yen!’— ‘way  yen’— 
which  they  sound  in  the  same  prolonged 
and  slow  manner  as  before,  with  singular 
harmony  and  effect,  three  tunes.  The  last, 
accompanied  by  the  same  movements  of 
the  body  and  arms  as  in  crying  the  neck.’” 
Now,  may  not  this  word  have  undergone 
various  changes  until  “neck”  and  “knack” 
were  transformed  from  one  to  the  other? 
but  from  which  to  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  To  resume:  “Well,  after  having 
repeated  the  ‘neck’  three  times,  and  ‘wee 
yen’  or  ‘way  yen,’  as  often,  they  all  burst 
out  into  a  kind  of  loud  and  joyous  laugh, 
flinging  up  their  hats  and  caps  into  the  air, 
capering  about  and — perhaps — kissing  the 
girls.  One  of  the  men  gets  ‘the  neck’  and 
runs  as  hard  as  he  can  down  to  the  farm¬ 
house,  where  the  dairy-maid,  or  one  of  the 
young  female  domestics,  stands  at  the  door 
prepared  with  a  pail  of  water.  If  he  who 
holds  ‘the  neck’  can  manage  to  get  into 
the  house,  in  any  way,  unseen,  or  openly, 
by  any  other  way  than  the  door,  at  which 
the  girl  stands  with  the  pail  of  water,  then 
he  may  lawfully  kiss  her ;  but,  if  otherwise, 
he  is  regularly  soused  with  the  contents  of 
the  bucket.  It  is  imagined  that  the  object 
of  crying  ‘the  neck’  is  to  give  the  surround- 
country  notice  of  the  end  of  harvest,  and 
that  they  mean  by  ‘we  yen,’  we  have  ended. 
It  may  more  probably  mean  ‘we  end,’ 
which  the  uncouth  and  provincial  pronun¬ 
ciation  has  corrupted  into  ‘we  yen.’  The 
‘neck’  is  generally  hung  up  in  the  farm¬ 
house,  where  it  remains  sometimes  three  or 
four  years.” 

Another  custom  was  in  vogue,  which 
was  to  have  each  farmer  drive  furiously 
home  with  the  last  load  of  corn,  while  the 
people  ran  after  him  with  bowls  full  of 
water  in  order  to  throw  on  it,  and  this  us¬ 
age  was  accompanied  with  great  shouting. 

“The  Maiden  Feast”  was  a  festival  pecu¬ 
liar  to  North  Britain,  and  is  described  as 
being  celebrated  in  this  way:  “Upon  the 
finishing  of  the  harvest,  the  last  handful  of 
corn  reaped  in  the  field  was  called  the 
maiden.  This  was  generally  contrived  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  finest  girls 
in  the  field,  and  was  dressed  up  in  ribbons 
and  brought  home  in  triumph  with  music 


of  fiddle  and  bag-pipes.  A  good  dinner 
was  given  to  the  whole  band,  and  the  evenr¬ 
ing  spent  in  jollity  and  dancing  while  the 
fortunate  lass,  who  took  the  maiden,  was 
the  queen  of  the  feast;  after  which  the 
handful  of  corn  was  dressed  out  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  hung  up  with 
the  date  of  the  year  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house.  This  custom  has  been 
done  away  with  for  some  years,  and  in  its 
room  each  shearer  is  given  sixpence  and  a 
loaf  of  bread.  However,  some  farmers, 
when  all  their  corn  is  brought  in,  give 
their  servants  a  dinner  and  a  jovial  even¬ 
ing  by  way  of  harvest-home.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sea¬ 
son  is  more  advanced  in  England,,  and  the 
harvest  comes  much  sooner  than  in  some 
portions  of  the  United  States. 


Birds. 


Birds  are  invaluable  to  the  fruit  grower. 
We  always  make  them  welcome.  They 
begin  their  day’s  work  in  the  morning 
when  daylight  appears,  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  they  are  busy  catching  these  worms 
and  insects  that  destroy  our  fruits.  We 
are  not  only  benefited  by  their  labors,  but 
also  delighted  with  their  songs  as  they 
cheerfully  search  for  our  enemies  all  the 
day  long.  True,  they  eat  our  cherries,  but 
it  was  our  fault  that  we  did  not  plant  morey 
that  there  should  be  enough  for  us  and  a 
few  for  the  birds.  Our  kind  treatment 
makes  them  gentle  and  tame.  They  make 
their  nests  all  around  us  and  rear  their 
young,  returning  to  us  each  year  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  We  have  no  tent  cater¬ 
pillars,  for  the  blackbirds  have  destroyed 
their  nests  and  eaten  the  inmates  long  ag.  .. 
Ten  years  ago,  before  we  had  the  charge  of 
the  orchards,  the  tent  caterpillars  had  com¬ 
plete  possession;  the  blackbirds  were  shot 

at  and  driven  away,  for  pulling  up  corn,  at 
the  time  they  were  ntaking  their  nests. 
Now  the  corn  is  coal-tarred,  and  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  birds,  and  they  fill  our  orchards. 
So  far  this  year,  we  have  only  found  a 
single  brood  of  caterpillars,  or  rather  the 
remains,  for  the  worms  were  taken  before 
we  found  the  nest.  All  kinds  of  birds  are 
welcome.  Even  the  despised  English  spar¬ 
row  is  keeping  the  canker  worm  in  check, 
— Farm  and  Garden . 


IiOve  and  Adversity. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


I  wish  thou  wert  here.  I  wish  that  the  breeze 
That  stirs  the  green  leaves  that  cling  to  the  bough, 
Could  bear  thee,  and  leave  thee  a  guest  by  my  side, 
And  the  long  summer  days  with  thy  pi'esence  en¬ 
dow. 

I  ve  so  much  to  tell  thee.  Some  losses  and  erosses, 
Have  fallen  to  me  since  we  met  on  the  green ; 

A  heritage  given,  of  sorrow.  I  borrow 
No  trouble  save  that  which  is  plain  to  be  seem 

•Oh!  I  have  been  lonely;  have  thought  of  thee,  only. 
As  one  who  would  lengthen  and  strengthen  the 
chain 

That  holds  to  thy  heart,  reaching  out  from  my  own, 
I  ask,  could  adversity  cut  it  in  twain? 

I  could  lose  other  friendships,  and  part  with  the 
smiles 

A  hollow  world  gives:  its  favor  or  frown. 

If  love  abides  with  me.  true,  tender  and  strong, 

Tis  dearer  and  better  than  wealth  and  renown. 

I  love  thee,  I  trust  thee;  else  I  should  despair. 

£ut  pride,  and  my  love  hath  all  scorning  defied. 

.1  walk  as  a  qneen,  sneer  and  pity  between, 

.Since  love  crowns  my  tresses  and  stays  by  my  side. 


Blackberries. 


A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  JV.  Y. 
Tribune  gives  his  management  of  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  Kittatinnys  as  follows: 

“I  laid  down  my  Kittatinnys  two  seasons 
in  this  way:  First,  I  collected  boards  and 
a-ails  enough  to  reach  the  length  of  a  row; 
then  with  the  help  of  a  man.  placed  the 
boards  one  at  a  time  against  the  bushes  at 
about  half  their  height  from  the  ground 
.•and  carefully  pressed  them  over  to  the 
•earth.  When  the  whole  row  was  laid  down, 
1  fastened  a  strong  wire  to  a  stake  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the 
row,  stretched  it  over  the  bushes,  drew  it 
taut  with  a  crowbar  and  fastened  it  to  a 
stake  at  the  other  end.  With  crotched 
sticks  I  pegged  the  wire  down  at  intervals, 
ithen  took  up  the  boards  and  laid  down  the 
;next  row  in  like  manner.  It  was  a  very 
rapid  and  easy  way  of  doing  the  work,  but 
thq  buds  would  winter-kill.  My  plantation 
Is  in  a  very  cold  and  exposed  location,  there 
was  very  little  snow  the  last  two  winters, 
;and  the  bitter  north  winds  proved  too 
much  for  the  half-hardy  buds.  But  this 
-comparatively  easy  method  might  answer 


under  certain  favorable  circumstances  of 
climate  and  location. 

Last  year  I  laid  down  a  few  rows,  bend¬ 
ing  the  plants  lengthwise  of  the  rows,  and 
plowed,  earth,  with  a  two-horse  plow, 
against  the  rows,  and  covered  by  hand  all 
vines  still  exposed.  From  vines  thus  cov¬ 
ered  I  gathered  an  abundant  crop  of  large, 
delicious  berries.  This  season  I  have  laid 
all  my  vines  down  in  this  way.  One  ought 
to  be  clad  in  buckram  or  steel  armor  as  a 
protection  against  the  cruel  thorns.  They 
were  more  thoroughly  ripened,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  vicious  than  usual,  this 
year.  1  gave  up  the  job  several  times, 
being  fairly  wild  with  pain,  but  after 
spending  several  days  picking  out  the 
thorns,  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
again,  until  all  were  laid  down.  As  my 
market  is  a  local  one,  I  pick  only  such  ber¬ 
ries  as  drop  at  the  touch.  Superlative  ad¬ 
jectives  fail  to  describe  the  quality  of  well- 
grown  ripe  Kittatinnys  eaten  with  sugar 
and  cream.  Common  pickers  will  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  those  berries  which  are 
merely  black  and  the  ripe  ones.  If  picked 
when  the  core  is  still  hard  and  sour,  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar  for  a  day  will 
much  improve  them.” 


Jelly  from  Sour  Apples. 


Since  currants  are  a  rarity,  and  crab 
apples  here  superseded  them  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  jellies,  we  housewives  have 
been  perfectly  contented  with  accepting 
them  as  substitutes,  but  this  year  the  crab 
apples  have  not  been  as  abundant  or  as 
nice  as  usual,  so  by  the  way  of  experiment 
we  tried  some  very  sour  appies,  to  see 
what  manner  of  jelly  they  would  make; 
using  them  precisely  as  we  did  the  crab 
apples,  only  adding  to  the  strained  liquor  a 
couple  of  lemons,  thinly  sliced.  When  the 
juice  was  boiled  away  two-thirds  we  strain¬ 
ed  it  through  the  jelly  bag,  and  to  two 
cups  of  apple  and  lemon  syrup  added  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  and  boiled  it  to¬ 
gether  till  a  drop  would  sink  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  (this  is  our  test  with  jellies  of 
all  kinds)  then  pour  it  into  glasses.  It  is 
perfectly  delightful,  and  far  excels  the 
crab  apple  jelly  in  color,  solidity  and  flavor, 
and  is  really  a  very  gratifying  change. 


Our  Place  at  tlie  Fair. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL,. 


I  have  been  visiting  county  and  state 
fails  throughout  the  fair  season  for  ten 
years  past;  and  at  nearly  every  fair  I  fine 
a  Horticultural  Hall  and  a  Floral  Hall. 
The  first  term  is  sometimes  and  the  latter 
nearly  always  a  misnomer;  for  rarely  is 
either  devoted  exclusively  to  those  products 
to  which  its  name  dedicates  it.  Neither  is 
so  very  large  that  we  would  be  expecting 
too  much  if  we  thought  to  see  it  filled  with 
the  products  of  the  horticulturist  or  the 
floiist;  but  those  products  rarely,  if  ever, 
occupy  the  building  exclusively,  and  usual¬ 
ly  they  occupy  but  a  small  space  of  it.  In 
Horticultural  Hall  are  usually  exhibited  the 
grains  and  grasses;  while  lowers,  &c.. 
occupy  but  an  annex  or  a  corner  of  Floral 
Hall,  the  balance  of  the  building  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  whatever  has  not  a  special  place 
elsewhere.  Now  this  prevalent  state  of 
affairs  closely  indicates  that  either  the  hor¬ 
ticulturists  and  florists  fail  to  properly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fair  or  else  the  fair  manage¬ 
ment  fails  to  properly  recognize  them,  or 
both.  Perhaps  the  most  apparent  cause  is 
the  failure  of  the  fair  management  to  prop¬ 
erly  recognize  us.  The  premium  list  goes 
far  to  prove  this.  I  have  before  me  the 
list  of  one  of  the  most  successful  county 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  it  will  do  for  an 
example.  The  premiums  for  best  single 
animals  among  cattle,  range  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars,  in  class;  in  sweeptakes, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Among 
swine,  the  premiums  range  from  four  to 
ten  dollars;  among  sheep,  the  premiums 
are  about  the  same;  while  among  horses, 
the  premiums  range  somewhat  higher  than 
those  offered  for  cattle,  and  the  fastest 
trotter  gets  two  hundred  dollars.  Turning 
to  the  premiums  offered  for  horticultural 
products,  I  find  the  highest  to  be  three  dol¬ 
lars  (for  best  collection  of  apple,  not  less 
than  ten  varieties,)  while  nearly  all  pre¬ 
miums  are  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents. 
The  highest  premiums  offered  in  the  floral 
department  is  five  dollars,  and  nearly  all 
the  premiums  are  one  dollar.  Yet  this  is 
a  good  horticultural  region.  Surely  the 
fair  management  has  done  the  horticult¬ 


urist  and  florists  an  injustice;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  when  we  are  offe;  ed  such 
ridiculously  low  premiums,  very  few  of  us 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  display.  The  small  amount  of  money 
offered  does  not  constitute  all  of  the  injus¬ 
tice;  rather  does  it  only  indicate  a  greater 
injustice.  For  where  such  small  premiums 
are  offered,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the 
powers  which  be,  consider  us  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  of  even  less  concern  than  the 
poultry-keeper.  The  finest  display  of  apples 
or  pears  is  put  on  a  lower  level  than  a  six 
months-old  pig.  If  we  have  very  much 
self-respect,  we  will  hesitate  long,  before 
exhibiting  under  such  conditions. 

But  whose  fault  is  it?  Can  wre  escape 
the  conclusion  that  we  alone  are  to  blame  ? 
If  the  stockmen  get  the  fat  plums  that 
drop  from  the  premium  committee,  is  it 
not  because  they  are  more  enterprising  and 
wide-awake  than  we,  and  are  careful  to 
have  their  representatives  upon  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  upon  the  other  committees 
which  direct  the  affairs  of  the  show?  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  if  a  man  does 
not  blow  his  own  trumpet,  no  one  else  will 
blow  it  for  him;  and  if  we  make  no  effort 
to  be  reconized  by  the  fair,  the  fair  very 
naturally  puts  us  in  one  corner  and  offers 
us  premiums  which  almost  amount  to  as 
many  insults. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  properly 
managed  the  matter  we  would  receive  that 
attention  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
industries  we  are  engaged  in.  In  order  to 
secure  liberal  and  just  premiums,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  show  only  that  such 
premiums  would  bring  out  good  exhibits; 
that  more  money  would  till  more  space  in 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Halls.  For  the 
fair  managers  are  always  disposed  to  spend 
money  on  those  which  make  the  fair  most 
attractive;  to  distribute  the  premiums  in 
that  way  which  will  secure  the  largest 
attendance.  Surely  there  can  be  no  exhibits 
more  attractive  than  those  which  may  b©' 
gathered  into  the  floral  and  horticultural! 
department.  It  is  axiomatic  that  where- 
the  women  are  the  men  will  be  also..  If 
the  women  go  to  the  fair,  the  men  will  fol¬ 
low  the  fair  and  go  to  the  fair  which  the 
fair  attend,  There  are  few  women  who» 


would  not  prefer  seeing  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  rather  than  a  hog  or  calf ;  and  with 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Halls  well  filled, 
a  good  attendance  of  those  of  the  weaker 
sex  is  assured,  also  insuring  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  lords  of  creation.  Hence  it  is 
that  more  liberal  premiums  for  horticultural 
products  and  floral  displays  would  contrib 
ute  materially  to  the  attendance  at,  and 
success  of  the  fair. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fair  managers  will 
see  the  truth  of  this  and  be  so  far  convinced 
by  argument  as  to  mend  their  ways  and 
offer  us  more  liberal  premiums  for  the  fairs 
of  1886.  But  always  deeds  are  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  words;  and  to  make  sure  that  in 
the  future  our  part  in  the  fairs  will  be  what 
it  should  be,  the  e  can  be  no  better  thing 
•done  than  to  bring  attractive  displays  to 
the  fair  this  fall  though  premiums  be  ridic¬ 
ulously  low.  It  will  not  be  a  good  year 
for  displays  in  some  classes  of  fruits,  but 
nevertheless  we  can  make  exhibits  which 
will  prove  attractive;  while  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  season  has  been  lately  all  that  the 
florist  could  desire.  Rest  assured  that  there 
•will  be  many  gazers,  if  not  worshipers,  at 
the  altars  of  Pomona  and  Flora;  and  we 
will  receive  from  the  people  that  recogni¬ 
tion  which  can  not  but  gain  for  us  fair 
treatment  by  the  premium  committee  anoth¬ 
er  year.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success; 
and  there  will  be  need  of  our  demonstrating 
but  once  that  we  can  draw  people  and  do 
our  part  towards  making  the  fair  a  success. 

Nor  will  present  and  future  premiums  be 
.all  the  inducements  held  out  to  us.  Surely 
we  have  as  much  to  gain  indirectly  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  our  products  as  have  the  breeder 
and  manufacturer.  We  complain  that  our 
greatest  need  is  of  a  market ;  how  can  we 
do  better  work  towards  developing  that 
market  than  by  exhibiting  our  products  at 
the  fair?  Attractive  displays  will  create 
a  demand  for  them;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  show  that  demand  can  be  satisfied.  It 
is  true  that  to  a  large  extent  we  must  make 
that  demand  among  city  people;  but  I 
know  of  nothing  which  will  draw  so  many 
city  people  to  a  fair  as  good  displays  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  And  we  draw  those 
very  persons  to  whom  we  most  desire  to 
•exhibit  our  products — those  who  will  appre¬ 


ciate  them  and  want  to  buy.  We  can  not 
more  quickly  and  surely  build  up  a  market 
than  by  making  our  part  of  the  fair  a  prom¬ 
inent,  worthy  one. 

One  other  consideration  I  shall  mention. 
There  are  some  features  of  our  fairs  which 
are  not  commendable,  •  which  are  more  or 
less  debasing.  As  good  citizens  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  make  our  fairs  elevating  and  refining; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  exhibits  can  do 
more  to  cultivate  the  good  and  noble  there 
is  in  people  than  our  fruits  and  flowers. 
For  these  are  always  refining  in  their  nat¬ 
ure  and  will  do  much  to  counteract  the 
brutal  tendencies  of  the  racing  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  strength  to  be  seen  upon  fair 
grounds.  More  than  this,  as  we  draw  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  fairs  we  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
immoral,  demoralizing  features,  which  are 
only  tolerated  usually  because  it  is  supposed 
they  are  necessary  to  secure  the  gate  re¬ 
ceipts,  without  which  the  fair  can  not  be  a 
financial  success. 


A  New  Way  of  Bleaching-  Celery. 

Some  time  since,  in  strolling  through 
Stratford,,  the  market  garden  of  Bridgeport 
and  Birmingham,  Conn.,  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  meeting  W.  H.  Benjamin,  and 
learning  his  method  of  bleaching  celery. 
Instead  of  earthing  it  up,  as  is  usually  done, 
Mr.  Benjamin  simply  ties  it  up  closely  in 
old  news  or  other  papers  v\  hen  it  is  ready 
for  bleaching,  and  at  the  end  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  days  finds  it  as  nicely  bleached  as 
though  it  had  been  laboriously  banked  up. 
He  says  one*  third  more  celery  can  be  got 
from  an  acre,  because  when  it  is  not  banked 
it  does  not  need  to  be  planted  so  far  apart; 
that  a  great  amount  of  labor  is  saved,  and 
that  by  this  process  the  celery  never  rusts. 
— Ccn\  of  Canadian  Horticulturist. 


“What  explanation  have  you  to  offer?’* 
asked  the  judge. 

“I  foun’  de  pocketbook.” 

“In  the  gentleman’s  pocket,  I  suppose?” 

“Yas,  sah;  ef  I  had  said  I  found  it  some- 
whar  else  den  de  evil-minded  folkses  mou’t 
hab  said  dar  was  sumfin’  ’spishous  about  de 
transaction,  ” 


Happiness  at  Home. 


Domestic  happiness  depends  in  a  very 
great  degree  on  the  enjoyment  that  is  de¬ 
rived  from  simple  pleasures.  If  a  mother 
devote  herself  entirely  to  work,  she  cannot 
make  an  attractive  home  for  her  husband 
and  children,  any  farther  than  the  wants 
of  the  body  are  concerned.  A  boy  will  like 
to  come  home  at  meal-times,  and  to  sleep, 
if  his  mother  supplies  him  with  good  bed 
and  board;  but  if  that  is  all  she  prepares 
for  him,  he  will  seek  entertainment  in  the 
streets  at  other  hours,  and  each  year  of  his 
life  will  find  him  less  able  to  enjoy  the  in¬ 
nocent  pleasures  that  belong  to  a  happy 
home.  A  girl  who  sees  her  mother  so  de¬ 
voted  to  household  care  that  she  allows 
herself  no  time  for  anything  else,  learns  to 
look  upon  domestic  duty  as  mere  drudgery, 
and  avoids  it  as  far  as  she  possibly  can. 

There  is  nothing  children  wish  for  so 
much  as  sympathy,  and  this  can  be  given 
without  interfering  with  any  domestic 
avocation.  There  is  nothing  in  sewing,  or 
cooking,  or  washing,  or  ironing  that  need 
absorb  the  thoughts  so  that  a  mother  can¬ 
not  talk  to  a  child  or  listen  to  its  story 
book,  while  she  is  engaged  in  them.  I  have 
observed  that  women  who  thus  keep  their 
sympathies  open  to  their  children  do  not 
grow  nervous,  and  prematurely  old,  like 
those  who  fix  their  minds  entirely  upon 
the  work  that  engages  their  hands,  and 
who  have  only  impatient  words  to  give 
their  children  when  they  talk  with  them 
while  they  are  at  work. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  recollections  of 
my  own  childhood  that  I  look  back  upon 
with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  reading  aloud 
my  books  to  my  mother.  She  was  then  a 
woman  of  many  cares,  and  in  the  habit  of 
engaging  in  every  variety  of  household 
work.  Whatever  she  might  be  doing  in 
the  kitchen,  or  dairy,  or  parlor,  she  was 
always  ready  to  listen  to  me,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  whatever  I  did  not  understand.  There 
was  always  with  her  an  under-currant  of 
thought  about  other  things,  mingling  with 
all  her  domestic  duties,  lightening  and 
modifying  them,  but  never  leading  her  to 
neglect  them  or  to  perform  them  imperfect¬ 
ly.  I  believe  it  is  to  this  trait  of  her  char¬ 


acter  that  she  owes  the  elasticity  and  ready 
social  sympathy  that  still  animates  her 
under  the  weight  of  almost  four  score  years. 
How  much  I  owe  to  the  care  and  sympathy 
she  gave  to  my  childish  years,  I  cannot 
measure. 

I  am  indu'ced  to  speak  of  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience  on  this  point,  because 
mothers  not  unfrequently  deny  that  they 
can  talk  and  work  at  the  same  time;  and 
find  in  their  various  needful  occupations  a 
ready  excuse  for  giving  their  children  short 
answers,  and  keeping  them  away  from 
their  presence  as  much  as  possible.  My 
purpose  is  to  recommend  as  a  duty  that  I 
have  not  seen  practiced  with  success,  and 
which  I  am  not  sure  is  entirely  within  the 
power  of  every  parent  who  is  willing  to 
perform  the  duties  belonging  to  that  holy 
office. — Mrs.  Mary  O.  Ware. 


Beet  Sugar  Production  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


The  beet  sugar  industry  has  proved  a 
great  success  in  California.  During  a  sea¬ 
son  of  the  lowest  prices  ever  know  n  it  has 
yielded  a  profit.  There  is  a  great  field  for 
it  in  the  future.  The  following  commu¬ 
nication  gives  the  operation  of  the  last  sea¬ 
son: 

Our  sixth  campaign  ended  March  28th. 
We  worked  up  16.354  tons  of  beets,  which 
produced  2,167,273  pounds  of  refined  sugar, 
being  about  7  per  cent.  We  obtained  over 
10  per  cent,  of  refined  sugar  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  campaign.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  unusally  warm  winter  the 
sugar  in  the  beets  inverted  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  part  of  the  compaign,  which 
reduced  the  percentage.  By  a  new  process 
discovered  by  us,  we  obtain  over  10  per 
cent,  first  product,  during  the  time  that 
the  beets  remain  fresh,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons,  is  about  120  days.  A  United  States 
patent  has  just  been  granted  us  to  cover  the 
process.  This  large  percentage  is  not  attain¬ 
ed  in  one  operation  by  any  other  manufact¬ 
urer  of  beet  root  sugar  in  the  world.  By 
this  discovery  we  were  enabled  to  make- 
and  deliver  in  barrels  in  the  San  Francisco 
maiket  pure,  white,  dry,  granulated  sugar* 
during  the  first  of  the  campaign  at  a  cost 


of  5f  cents  per  pound.  We  have  contracted 
for  all  the  beets  we  want  this  season  for  $4 
a  ton.  Paid  $4.50  last  year.  We  can  obtain 
sufficient  lots  at  $4  per  ton  to  supply  a  200 
ton  factory.  Ours  only  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  80  tons  of  beets.  Few  people  are  aware 
that  the  yield  of  sugar  pei  acre  is  greater 
than  wheat  or  barley.  Our  best  beet  lands 
yield  from  3000  to  6000  pounds  of  refined 
sugar  per  acre,  being  greater  than  the 
average  yield  from  cane  lands.  An  acre 
of  beets  can  be  cultivated  at  less  cost  than 
an  acre  of  cane.  It  matures  in  five  months. 
It  takes  cane  over  twelve  months  to  mature. 
We  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  on  this 
coast  that  will  produce  as  much  sugar  per 
acre  as  the  best  sugar  lands  in  the  Hawa¬ 
iian  Islands,  and  at  less  cost  per  pound. 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  have  within  their  boundaries  nearly 
100,000,000  acres  more  land  than  the  whole 
Prussian  Empire,  and  a  better  soil  and 
climate  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets. 
That  Empire  produces  annually  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  sugar  required  to 
supply  the  United  States  or  less  than  15,000,- 
000  acres  of  land.  We  have  double  that 
quantity  of  better  land  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  sugar  on  this  coast.  Notwith¬ 
standing  which,  we  send  $100,000,000  every 
year  to  foreign  countries  to  pay  for  sugar. 
Our  Government  subsidizes  the  sorghum 
industry  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  a  year. 
Sorghum  contains  but  three  per  cent,  of 
crystallizable  sugar.  We  get  from  the  beet 
from  10  to  11  per  cent.  But  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  cannot  be  made  to  see 
that  the  only  solution'  of  the  question  of 
home  production  of  sugar  lies  in  the  beet, 
but  continues  year  after  year  to  pursue  the 
sorghum  phantom  at  a  ccst  of  $50,000  a 
year. 


Flower  Designs. 


There  are  many  beautiful  ways  of  arrang¬ 
ing  flowers  besides  in  our  costly  vases.  For 
example,  take  a  basket  and  knit  a  strip  of 
different  shades  of  moss-colored  worsted ; 
then  dip  in  hot  water  and  press  them:  when 
dry,  ravel  nearly  all  out,  only  leaving  an 
end  which  can  be  fastened  on  to  the  basket 
with  sewing  silk,  or  green  glace  thread  and 


a  large  needle.  A  basket  tastefully  covered 
in  this  way  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of 
moss  and  retains  its  beauty  longer;  a  tin 
dish  should  be  made  to  fill  it  and  painted 
green;  keep  it  filled  with  natural  flowers;  ' 
such  an  ornament  is  nearly  as  beautiful  as 
costly  porcelain. 

To  form  a  pyramid  of  flowers,  take  three, 
four  or  five  wooden  bowls,  according  to  the 
size  you  wish  your  pyramid;  let  them  be  a 
regular  gradation  in  the  size;  procure  some 
round  pieces  of  wood  like  ribbon  blocks, 
graded  in  size;  glue  the  tallest  into  the 
center  of  the  largest  bowl,  so  that  it  will 
stand  upright,  and  upon  top  of  that  glue 
the  bowl  next  in  size,  and  so  on  to  the 
smallest  bowl.  Varnish  the  inside  several 
coats,  paint  the  outsides  green  and  cover 
with  moss;  some  have  a  stand  made  and 
glued  to  the  bottom  of  the  largest  bowl. 
When  filled  with  flowers  it  is  a  lovely  sight. 

Baskets  made  of  tin  and  painted  green, 
then  covered  with  moss,  make  the  prettiest 
hanging  baskets  possible.  Tin  rings  large 
enough  to  surround  vases,  placed  inside 
and  made  to  hold  water,  with  little  wires 
across  the  top  and  painted  green,  when 
filled  with  flowers,  form  the  prettiest  mats 
in  the  world;  the  wires  keep  the  flowers 
in  place.  A  very  pretty  one  can  be  made 
if  filled  with  rose-buds,  forget-me-nots  and 
geranium  leaves.  It  is  an  improvement  to 
cover  the  outside  with  moss.  Crosses  made 
in  the  same  way  are  very  beautiful  and 
appropriate  to  place  on  the  grave  of  a 
friend.  There  are  many  ways  of  arranging 
flowers.  Even  the  poorest  can  afford  to 
purchase  a  tin  basin,  and  with  a  little  com¬ 
mon  paint  and  moss,  which  can  be  found 
in  all  places,  a  pretty  dish  for  flowers  is 
soon  made.  Shells  make  lovely  vases.  The 
large  shells  that  are  polished  so  exquisitely, 
that  have  been  spoken  of  before,  make 
lovely  vases. — Household. 

Give  what  you  have.  To  some  one  it  may 
be  better  than  you  dare  to  think. — Long¬ 
fellow. 

Fruitless  is  sorrow  for  having  done  amiss, 

if  it  issue  not  in  resolution  to  do  so  no  more. 

— Bishop  Horne. 

Few  are  wise  enough  to  prefer  useful 
reproof  to  treacherous  praise. 


BROKEN  BONDS. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


A  cottage  home,  a  household  neat, 

A  home  of  quiet,  and  peace  and  rest; 

'Souths  and  maidens,  and  children  fair, 

Guarded  and  guided,  with  tend'rest  care; 
Loving  hearts  beat 
In  unison  sweet. 

Happy  and  blest  in  the  home  retreat. 

A  gra  ve*yard  old,  on  the  hill-side  green, 

With  trees  and  flowers  and  mounds  between, 
Where  tall  white  shafts  like  sentinels  stand 
And  point  to  the  brighter  and  better  land— 
There,  neaththe  mounds  that  are  flower-drest, 
Father  and  mother, 

Sister  and  brother, 

Long  years  agone  were  laid  to  rest. 

.Summer  and  wflnter  have  passed  since  then, 
And  merry  and  sad  have  the  changes  been: 

The  home  is  gone, 

And  the  loved  ones  flown ; 

Some  to  dwell  in  a  distant  land. 

Others  to  join  the  angel  band; 

And  scattered  afar  o'er  the  earth  so  wide 
Are  the  graves  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  died. 

Gentle  sisters,  in  life’s  bright  prime, 

Faded  away, 

Like  a  summer  day, 

And  the  old  church  bell 
Tolled  a  sad  farewell 

With  its  melancholy  and  mournful  chime, 

As  they  went  to  their  rest 
In  the  church-yard  green,  near  the  old  home  nest; 
And  over  the  sod  where  they  calmly  sleep 
Sorrowing  kindred  may  muse  and  weep. 

One  sleeps  on  the  distant  prairie  wide, 

By  dark  Missouri’s  swift  flowing  tide; 

And  the  rippling  waters,  and  soft  dreamy  air, 
Murmur  together  in  benison  there. 

And  wild-flowers  shed 
Their  sweets  o’er  her  bed; 

But  never  a  tear 
For  many  a  year 

Has  moistened  the  turf  o’er  her  fair  young  head. 
Strangers,  mayhap,  mark  the  lonely  spot, 

But  her  slumber  is  deep  and  she  heareth  them 
not. 

Afar,  afar  to  a  southern  land 
One  went  with  the  brave,  his  life  in  his  hand. 
Never  to  come 
Again  to  his  home. 

To  meet  no  more  with  the  household  band; 

The  gentle  wife 
He  loved  as  his  life, 

And  the  dark-eyed  boy, 

His  pride  and  joy— 

To  clasp  to  his  breast,  ah,  nevermore, 

Till  he  meet  them  again  on  the  golden  shore ; 

Oh,  alone  to  die— 

No  loved  one  nigh— 


Strangers  to  catch  the  last  faint  sigh. 

Strangers  to  close  the  death-dimmed  03  e; 

A  lowly  bed  made  by  stranger  hands, 

A  lowly  grave  in  the  wmve- washed  sands; 

And  in  its  silent  and  cold  embrace, 

With  the  death-damp  still  on  the  marble  face — 
They  laid  him  to  rest— 

The  turf  on  his  breast, 

And  none  may  weep  o’er  his  resting  piace. 

And  one, — Vancouver,  a  treasure  rare 
Is  laid  in  thy  bosom,  guard  it  with  care. 

A  freight  so  sad,  on  a  bright  spring  morn, 

Oh,  sea-girt  isle,  to  thy  shore  was  borne; — 

And  a  grave  wras  made, 

And  a  little  one  laid 
To  sleep  alone,  ’neath  the  forest  shade. 

And  from  weeping  eyes 
The  warm  tears  'ell ; 

And  with  bitter  sighs 
A  long  farewell 

Was  breathed  by  hearts  that  were  dumb  with 
pain, 

As  they  went  on  their  weary  journey  again. 

And  peacefully  there  does  the  darling  sleep, 
While  the  sea-birds  moan  and  the  night  dews 
w'eep, 

And  a  requiem  chants  the  sad  sea-  wave, 

And  the  wild  rose  blooms  o’er  her  lonely  grave. 

’Neath  California’s  sunny  sky, 

Where  the  tall  grass  waves,  and  the  soft  winds 
sigh, 

Where  the  orange  groves  in  beauty  and  bloom 
Fill  the  balmy  air  wdth  a  sweet  perfume, 

One  faded  and  died 

As  bright  flowers  fade  in  the  sweet  spring-tide; 

And  they  laid  her  to  rest, 

The  pale  hands  clasped  o’er  the  silent  breast. 

The  blue  eyes  closed  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 
Unbroken  and  deep, — 

And  close  by  her  side 

Is  the  grave  of  the  dear  little  boy  who  died, 

And  the  husband  and  father,  in  anguish  wild, 
Turned  from  the  graves  of  his  wife  and  child; 

And  together  they  sleep, 

So  peacefully  sleep, 

Never  again  to  wake  or  to  weep. 

And  kindly  hands  oft  at  eventide 
Strew  fragrant  showers 
Of  lovely  flowers 

Where  the  strangers  lie  buried  side  by  side. 

Oh,  household  graves,  ye  are  severed  wide 
By  mount  and  stream  and  billowry  tide, 

And  household  band,  afar  ye  roam 
O’er  hill  and  vale,  and  the  dark  sea’s  foam; 

But  when  at  last 
All  the  storms  are  past, 

And  your  barques,  so  frail  and  tempest-tossed, 
Safely  the  ocean  of  life  have  crossed; 

And  when  orange  grove  and  prairie  land, 

And  sea-girt  island  and  wave- washed  sand, 

And  church-yard  green  and  flower-drest, 

Shall  give  up  the  dead  that  in  them  rest. 

Oh,  shall  ye  meet 


At  the  Saviour’s  feet, 

To  go  no  more  out  from  the  saint’s  retreat, 
But  forevermore 
On  that  blissful  shore, 

Shall  ye  hand  in  hand. 

An  unbroken  band, 

Roam  the  halcyon  fields  of  Beulah  land. 


A  REMEMBRANCE. 


A  man  never  feels  more  lonesome  and 
forgotten  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  in  the  land  of  his  boyhood  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He 
goes  back  with  a  sort  of  half  belief  that  he 
will  find  everything  just  about  as  he  left  it, 
and  is  startled  to  see  the  little  read  headed 
girl  he  was  wont  to  help  at  mud  pie  baking, 
the  mother  of  a  growing  family,  and  the 
«herry  tree  of  his  childhoods  happy  hour 
full  of  the  sons  of  the  boys  he  used  to  play 
with. 

About  a  year  ago  I  went  over  to  the  land 
of  my  boyhood,  where  I  was  wont  to  chase 
the  bright  hours  hunting  the  amusing  bum¬ 
ble  bee  in  his  native  lair.  I  had  been  away 
from  the  locality  about  eigteen  years,  and 
it  was  half  a  day's  work  to  find  a  person 
I  could  call  by  name.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  everybody  I  knew  when  a  boy  and 
lived  there,  had  died  or  moved  away.  The 
cherry  trees  I  used  to  climb,  the  streams  I 
used  to  dam  for  water  power  to  run  min¬ 
iature  saw  mills,  the  hills  I  used  to  coast 
upon,  the  great  chestnut  trees  I  used  to 
shake  till  they  showered  down  their  nuts — 
all  were  there,  looking  very  much  as  they 
looked  nearly  a  score  of  years  before;  but 
the  people  had  all  changed. 

Near  the  old  house  in  which  I  was  a  hap¬ 
py  boy  with  a  great  longing  for  pie  and  a 
marked  distaste  for  work  between  meals, 
I  found  a  solitary,  white-haired  man  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  fence.  He  was  apparently 
occupied  with  his  thoughts  and  a  large 
chew  of  tobacco.  He  was  an  old  inhabi¬ 
tant.  I  had  stolen  apples  from  him  twenty 
years  before.  I  knew  him  at  once.  I  recog¬ 
nized  him  by  a  strawberry  mark  on  his 
nose.  I  thought  I  would  question  him  and 
see  if  he  remembered  me,  and  approaching 
him  I  asked  in  a  kindly  and  reverent  tone 
of  voice. 


‘My  good  sir,  do  you  remember  a  fair, 
bright  youth  with  a  thoughtful,  pious  air, 
who  was  the  light  and  joy  of  a  family  who 
lived  in  yonder  house  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago?’ 

‘No,  I  never  knew  any  such  boy  in  this 
quarter,’  said  the  old  inhabitant,  slowly, 
and  in  a  dry,  husky  tone  of  voice. 

‘But  I  used  to  know  a  tow-headed,  freck¬ 
led-faced  youngster  who  lived  over  there 
about  as  long  ago  as  you  speak  of.  I  can’t 
forget  him  well,  for  he  was  the  worst  boy 
in  the  community,  a  boy  who  was  as 
frisky  and  chipper  as  he  could  be  when 
there  was  water  to  be  carried  to  harvest 
bands,  firewood  to  be  fetched  in,  or  the 
cows  to  be  hunted;  a  boy  who  was  always 
at  work  at  a  rabit  trap  or  a  machine  to  hull 
walnuts,  or  a  saw  mill,  or  something  not 
wanted;  a  boy  who  had  a  dam  across  every 
run  in  this  section,  and  a  flutter  wheel 
agoin’  at  every  dam.  That’s  the  only  boy 
I  ever  knew  to  live  over  there  in  that  house 
on  the  hill.’ 

I  saw  that  he  hadn’t  entirely  forgotten 
me. 

‘What  do  you  suppose  that  boy  is  doing 
now  ?’  I  asked. 

‘I  don’t  know,’  he  answered,  in  a  medi¬ 
tative  way;  ‘but  I  expect  he  is  in  jail.  He 
ought  to  be  anyway,  if  he  is  still  alive, 
and  hasn’t  reformed.’ 

‘No,  he  is  not  in  jail,’  I  said,  thinking 
I  would  surprise  him;  ‘he’s  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper.’ 

‘Well,’  answered  the  old  inhabitant, 
slowly,  after  changing  his  quid  from  his 
left  to  his  right  cheek,  ‘I  ain’t  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  it.  I  always  said  he  would 
come  to  something  bad.’ 

At  this  point  the  conversation  flagged, 
and  a  sort  of  coolness  appeared  to  spring 
up  between  the  old  inhabitant  and  yours 
truly.  I  decided  not  to  surprise  him  by  re¬ 
vealing  to  him  the  fact  that  I  had  once 
been  a  boy  and  had  lived  in  the  house  re¬ 
ferred  to.  I  was  afraid  the  news  might 
shock  him,  if  broken  ever  so  gently.  He 
was  a  very  old  man  and  the  shock  might 

have  been  too  much  for  him. — Chicaqo 
Herald. 

Those  who  come  after  us  have  to  work  just  as 
hard  as  we  do. — Burdette. 
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other  strains  in  market;  at  least  we  have 
never  had  any  such  complaints,  and  if  any 
of  our  patrons  have  known  of  their  doing 
so  we  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
_ OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
advertising  rates,  45  CENTS  per  nonpariel  line. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

V0L.  VI,  NO.  VIII.  WHOLE  NO.,  XLVI 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  August.  1885, 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants.  The 

season  has  now  advanced  so  that  we  can 
detin  itely  report  on  the  potted  plants.  At 
*my  time  after  this  date  we  shall  be  able  to 
ship  thoroughly  rooted,  potted  layers  of 
Cornelia ,  Daniel  Boone,  Atlantic,  Prince 
of  Berries,  May  King,  Manchester,  James 
Vick.,  Longfellow  nnd  Sharpless,  an  excel¬ 
lent  selection  of  the  most  promising  new 
varieties,  at  75  cents  per  dozen,  or  $5.00  per 
hundred,  packed  in  light  baskets,  by  ex¬ 
press.  A  few  of  these  set  this  month,  on 
good  soil,  will  produce  hundreds  of  gooc 
plants  for  next  spring’s  setting  at  a  less 
cost  than  they  can  be  puschased  at  next 
spring. 


Early  Cabbages.  We  commenced 
cutting  good,  hard  heads  of  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  in  July  this  season  from  spring 
sown  Puget  Sound  seed.  No  doubt  a  week 
or  two  might  have  been  gained  by  fall  sow¬ 
ing  and  wintering  over  the  plants  in  a  cold- 
frame.  Cold-frame  plants  are  always  in 
demand  at  good  prices,  and  each  of  our 
agents  who  possibly  can  do  so  should  ar¬ 
range  for  a  small  supply.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  this  latitude.  The  date  of  sowing 
winter  wheat  is  about  the  right  time.  If 
sown  too  early  some  strains  will  run  to  seed 
instead  of  forming  heads  when  set  out;  if 
too  late,  the  plants  do  not  get  hard  enough 
to  stand  the  winter  well.  The  complaint  of 
running  to  seed  is  more  common  in  the 
southern  states  than  at  the  north.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  plants  produced  from  our  Puget 
Sound  seeds  are  not  so  liable  to  disappoint 
southern  planters  in  this  way  as  are  many 


Summer  Complaints.  A  very  sea¬ 
sonable  caption  you  think,  but  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  have  in  mind  are  quite  different 
in  nature  from  what  you  may  suspect, 
though  in  this  case  yours  might  be  brought 
along  perhaps  by  ours.  If  a  single  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  packets  of 
seeds  sent  out  by  us  last  spring  proves  for 
any  reason  unsatisfactory  to  the  purchaser 
about  this  time  in  the  almanac  we  expect 
to  hear  from  it.  We  know  it  is  rulable 
among  seedsmen  to  publish  all  the  good 
reports  and  consign  the  bad  ones  to  the 
waste  basket  on  the  left,  but  evil  reports 
are  so  seldom  thrust  upon  us  that  we  are 
much  troubled  at  their  appearance  when 
they  do  come  in.  Now  you  see  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  tell  how  somebody  has  been  scold¬ 
ing  us  lately,  and  we  don’t  blame  somebody 
for  scolding,  yet  all  our  investigations  re¬ 
sult  in  finding  “nobody  to  blame,”  as  the 
juries  on  a  railroad  accident  always  report. 
But  to  our  confession.  Probably  half  a 
dozen  persons  have  complained  to  us  of 
late  that  small  packages  of  seeds  bought 
and  planted  for  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg 
Musk  melon  have  produced  handsome 
White  Spine  Cucumbers,  a  sort  of  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  proverbial  “Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  How  this 
blunder  was  made  we  cannot  tell,  but  we 
must  confess  that  with  all  our  care  and 
painstaking  somebody  has  got  labels  wrong¬ 
ly  placed,  or  in  some  way  put  up  cucumber 
seeds  in  bags  printed  for  muskmelons,  and 
in  consequence  some  of  our  friends  have 
their  hopes  of  luscious  melons  dashed  to 
darkness,  and  perhaps  worse,  may  in  conse¬ 
quence  have  a  touch  of  colic  in  cucumber 
time.  We  don  t  know  how  extensive  has 
been  this  deception  or  how  great  the  result¬ 
ing  damages,  but  if  it  doesn’t  take  more 
than  a  ton  of  genuine  Montreal  Melon  seeds 
to  do  it,  we  will  send  a  complimentary 
package  to  every  one  who  has  suffered  from 
this  gross  carelessness  if  they  will  gently 
remind  us  of  it  when  ordering  seeds  next 
time,  for  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will 


take  it  to  heart  badly  enough  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  us  on  this  score.  Mistakes  will 
creep  in  where  you  least  expect  them,  and 
no  one  who  has  thereby  been  disappointed 
can  regret  it  more  deeply  than  we,  for  you 
know  our  bread  and  butter  and  the  shoes  to 
protect  five  pairs  of  little  feet  are  all  to  be 
paid  for  by  our  patrons,  whom  to  displease 
by  palming  off  cucumber  seed  for  muskmei- 
ons,  may  be  to  lose.  So  please  give  us  an¬ 
other  trial  and  we  will  endeavor  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names  hereafter,  and 
thus  avoid  everything  of  the  nature  of  a 
•summer  complaint. 


Our  Seed  and  Plant  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  numbers  1382  members. 
These  agencies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
Union.  We  believe  that  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest  is  regularly  sent  to  all  of  them. 
Hence,  we  shall  sometimes  use  its  columns 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  them  instead 
of  sending  direct  letters.  We  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  keep  posted  as  fully  as  possible  in 
regard  to  the  workings  of  each  agent. 
We  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
who  are  doing  their  duty  in  this  business, 
and  do  not  appoint  a  second  applicant  in 
any  town  so  long  as  our  recorded  agent 
there  desires  to  retain  the  position.  We 
have  opened  a  set  of  books,  in  which  each 
of  these  agents  is  given  a  page  under  his 
number,  similar  to  a  ledger  page,  and 
whenever  we  receive  any  kind  of  a  report 
concerning  his  business  a  note  of  it  is  en¬ 
tered  on  his  page  for  future  reference.  We 
have  some  enrolled  from  whom  we  have 
not  heard  a  word  for  months.  We  wish  all 
such  would  at  least  drop  us  a  postal  saying 
that  they  do  or  do  not  desire  to  keep  their 
territory,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  when 
we  get  an  application  for  the  agency  from 
other  persons  in  those  places,  as  we  very 
often  do,  we  shall  know  what  action  to 
take.  If  there  are  any  of  our  agents,  or 
others  who  are  situated  so  as  to  become 
agents,  who  did  not  read  the  article  on  pages 
28,  29  and  30  of  our  July  number,  they 
should  hunt  it  up  and  read  it,  for  it  fully 
■explains  the  objects  of  this  association.  We 
have  lately  been  thinking  that  it  would  be 
a  nice  thing  if  all  our  agents  would  use  let¬ 
ter  heads  and  envelopes  so  printed  as  to 


show  their  connection  with  this  agency  to 
all  their  correspondents  With  the  idea  of 
supplying  tli^se  in  view,  we  have  lately 
purchased  a  large  lot  of  paper  and  envelopes 
from  the  manufactures  at  such  favorable 
rates  that  we  shall  be  able  to  print  No. 
6  letter  heads  with  the  agent's  name  and 
post  office  address  and  the  number  of  his 
agency,  and  mail  to  each  100  sheets  for  f.O 
cents,  or  300  sheets  for  $1.00. 

Although  this  is  probably  less  thaE  many 
of  our  friends  are  paying  for  the  blank  let¬ 
ter  paper  at*  their  stores,  we  will  print 
them  handsomely  in  two  colors  and  send 
them  postpaid  at  above  net  cost.  Also  of 
envelopes  to  match,  we  have  selected  a 
a  smooth,  stout.  No.  6.  manilla  envelope 
which  we  will  also  print  in  two  colors  and 
mail  100  for  50  cents,  or  300  for  $1.00. 

In  both  the  above  we  shall  use  the  same 
wording  for  each  applicant,  changing  only 
the  name  and  No.  of  the  agent  and  Post 
Office  address  to  suit  each.  In  c  tse  parties 
desire  envelopes  or  letter  heads  printed 
from  copy  of  their  own  wording,  we  shall 
supply  not  less  than  250  sheets  of  paper, 
printed,  for  $1.00,  and  250 envelops,  printed, 
for  $1.00.  We  cannot  set  up  new  forms 
and  do  jobs  which  amount  to  less  than  $  1 .00, 
out  these  agency  jobs  being  nearly  alike 
and  consequently  less  work  in  getting  ready 
to  print,  we  will  do  for  50  cents  as  above 
and  we  particularly  request  that  every  one 
of  our  agents  who  has  not  already  on  hand 
a  quantity  of  printed  stationary,  at  once 
send  us  an  order.  We  shall  have  more  time 
to  devote  to  such  work  now  during  the 
next  two  months  than  later  when  our 
hands  are  all  busy  at  gettingout  catalogues 
and  putting  up  seeds.  Let  us  hear  prompt¬ 
ly  from  all  and  we  will  let  the  world  hear 
more  of  this  Puget  Sound  Seed  and  Plant' 
Growers’  Association  in  the  near  future 
than  it  has  heard  in  the  past. 


Choice  Seed  Wheat.  We  have  two 
hundred  bushels  of  new  Martin’s  Amber, 
the  best  bald  winter  wheat  ever  introduced 
in  this  country.  Our  crop  contains  no 
cockle,  chess,  rye  or  other  foul  stuff  what¬ 
ever.  Price  1.50  per  bushel  net.  Bags  25 
cents  each,  extra,  for  each  two  bushels. 
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Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addressed  to  Frank  8.  Finn ,  Box 
SC,  Bryant's  Pond.  Maine. 


Answers  to  June  Garnerings. 
41.  Latitudinarianism. 
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44.  Phascolome. 
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47.  1.  GRIME,  2.  GRASP. 

48.  “Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.” 


AUGUST  GARNERINGS. 

No.  17.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  24  letters,  is  the  dread  of 
farmers. 

The  23,  18,  22, 13,  19  is  meagre. 

The  11,  3,  12,  1,  4  is  a  share. 

The  21,  6, 16,  7  is  the  edge. 

The  10,  2,  9,  17  is  a  market. 

The  15.  8,  24,  5  is  to  puzzle. 

The  14,  20  is  a  musical  note. 

Undine. 

No.  58.  A  Diamond. 

1.  In  January.  2.  To  mistake.  3.  A  tax.  4. 
Ancient.  5.  A  banter.  6.  A  small  horse.  7.  In 
December.  j.  F.  M. 


No.  59.  A  Square. 

1.  South  American  animal.  2.  A  gaseous  sub¬ 
stance.  3.  Colors  used  by  painters.  4.  Sluggish. 
5.  A  feminine  nickname.  Anna  Condor. 


No.  60.  Half  Square. 

1.  A  mixture.  2.  The  oily  principle  of  fats.  3. 

A  fish.  4.  To  recline  at  length.  5.  A  printer’s 
measure.  6.  A  letter.  Fannie  Mixon. 


No.  61.  A  Rhomboid. 

Across —  1.  A  declivity.  2.  A  musical  drama.  3. 
Soon.  4.  The  entire  sum.  5.  Belonging  to  a  certain 
part  of  Europe. 

Down—  1.  A  consonant.  2.  An  exclamation.  3. 
To  open.  4.  A  kind  of  fuel.  5.  A  mistake.  6.  A 
part  in  music.  7,  A  fruit.  8.  A  musical  note.  9.  A 
consonant.  Lackawanna  Lad. 


No.  62.  Floral  Transpositions. 

1.  O,  let  ship  ore.  2.  Sane  verb.  3.  Bias  gone. 
4.  Ran  at  scion,  5.  Sun  mirage.  6.  She  can't  cry 
“mum.”  Box  99. 


No.  63.  Double  Diagonals. 

1.  A  plant,  the  rockrose. 

2.  Consisting  of  two  legislative  branches. 

3.  An  East  Indian  fruit-bearing  tree. 

4.  The  fruit  of  a  tropical  tree. 

5.  Relating  to  serpents. 

6.  To  beseech. 

7.  Published.  ( obs .) 

8.  Censures. 

/ 

9.  On§  of  a  group  of  scaly  reptiles. 

Diagonals. 

Left  to  right:  Rentered. 

Right  to  left;  A  rash  person. 

Left  to  center:  Varied  gradually. 

Right  to  center:  Provoked. 

Center  to  right:  Engaged. 

Center  to  left:  A  machine  to  tear  up  rags,  &c. 

Maude. 


Answers  in  October  Garnerings. 

Prizes.  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
puzzles,  we  offer  “One  Thousand  Popular  Quota¬ 
tions.” 

For  second  best  list  of  answers,  we  will  award 
“Our  Boy’s  and  Girls’  Favorite  Speaker.” 

Lists  to  close  on  September  12. 

Answ ers  to  J une  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Lackawanna  Lad,  Lassie  of  La  Plume,  O.  Mission, 
Dan  Shannon,  Anna  Condor,  Sally,  George  Hermon, 
Allie  Hazelton,  Ike  Annot,  Undine,  Rob  Rollins,,  P. 
K.  Boo,  Maude,  Wavland,  the  Wanderer,  Young 
Solver,  L.  A.  Forrest,  Kendall  Sisters,  Alex.  Mason 
and  Ajax. 

Prizes  lor  best  list  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
Maude  and  Sally. 

Our  Cozy  Corner. 

The  summer  months  are  almost  over  and  autumn, 
which  some  rightfully  consider  to  be  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  season  of  the  year,  will  soon  be  with  us.  Then 
comes  the  time  of  harvest,  and  we  hope  to  be  gath¬ 
erers  of  new  friends  in  the  way  of  contributors  and 
solvers  as  well  as  retaining  those  already  on  the  staff. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  at  the  interest  taken  in 
the  Garnerings  and  hope  that  it  will  continue.  U. 
Bet:  A  word  of  one  syllable  cannot  be  divided  into 
i/wo  even  in  a  charade,  hence  we  had  to  decline  one 
of  your  contributions;  but,  we  think,  it  might  be 
altered  to  a  Numerical.  Please  not  send  puzzles  on 
postal  cards  and  do  not  give  answers  to  those  already 


published  in  connection  with  those  to  be  printed. 
By  not  attending  to  this,  you  were  not  credited  with 
your  May  solution,  because  we  did  not  discover  it 
until  too  late.  Are  you  willing  that  we  should  alter 
the  charade  ? — Mn  ude:  Many  of  our  hunters  thought 
the  animal  you  desired  them  to  secure  was  a  rhinoc- 
oros;  perhaps  they  did  not  go  far  enough  into  the 
jungle  The  holiday  puzzles  are  admirable  and 
came  none  to  soon,  for  we  are  always  planning  far 
into  the  future  the  treats  we  wish  to  give  our  gar 
nerers. — Dan  Shannon:  With  the  January  number 
we  shall  introduce  some  new  features  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  which  we  think  will  be  appreciated  by 
all,  as  it  will  cojnbine  instruction  and  amusement 
and  interest  young  and  old. — Byrnehc:  We  receive 
many  letters  asking  why  we  do  not  favor  our  readers 
with  more  of  your  excellent  puzzles.  Of  course,  you 
understand  the  reason;  because  we  have  none  to 
offer,  but  we  cannot  understand  why  j'ou  remain  so 
silent,  for  we  would  gladly  use  anything  that  comes 
from  your  pen. —  Undine:  You  never  seem  to  fail 
us  at  seed-time  or  harvest;  yet  we  miss  some  of 
those  chatty  missives  you  used  to  send  us  in  days 
gone  by.  and  wish  you  would  indite  some  more,  for 
that  which  interests  you,  always  interests  us.  Con¬ 
tributions  from  B  M.  H.,  Lamps,  Angeliae  S.,  Sally, 
Will  A  Mette,  Melrose,  Cassbet,  Ruthven,  T.  N. 
Aryb,  Adelaide  and  other  garuerers  are  urgently 
solicited.  F,  S  F 


tice  among  growers  of  melons  and  squashes. 
I  pinched  the  ends  of  the  long  main  shoots 
of  the  melons  and  squashes  and  cucumbers, 
and  left  some  to  run  to  their  own  will.  One 
squash  plant  sent  out  a  single  stem  reaching 
more  than  forty  feet,  but  did  not  bear  any 
fruit.  Another  plant  was  pinched  until  it 
formed  a  compact  mass  of  intermingling 
side  shoots  eight  feet  square,  and  it  bore 
sixteen  squashes.  Last  year  a  muskmelon 
plant  thus  pinched  in,  covered  the  space 
alloted  to  it,  and  it  set  twenty-three  spec¬ 
imens  of  fruit,  the  most  of  which  were 
pinched  off.  The  pinching  causes  many 
lateral  branches,  which  latter  produce  the 
female  of  fertile  blossoms,  while  the  main 
vines  produce  only  the  male  blosoms.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  the  yieid  of  an  acre 
of  melons  treated  by  this  pinching  process 
may  easily  amount  to  one  hundred  barrels. 


The  Water  Lily. 


WHO  BIDES  HIS  TIME. 


Who  bides  his  time  aud  day  by  day 
Faces  defeat  full  patiently, 

And  lifts  a  mirthful  roundelay, 

However  poor  his  fortunes  be— 

He  will  not  fail  in  any  qualm 
Of  poverty— the  paltry  dime 
It  will  grow  golden  in  his  palm, 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time— he  tastes  the  sweet 
Of  honey  in  the  saltest  tear; 

And  though  he  fares  with  slowest  feet, 
Joy  runs  to  meet  him.  drawing  near; 
The  birds  are  heralds  of  his  cause, 

And  like  a  never-ending  rhyme, 
The.roadsides  bloom  in  his  applause, 
Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time,  and  fevers  not 
In  the  hot  race  that  none  achieves, 
Shall  wear  cool  wreathen  laurel,  w  rought 
With  crimson  berries  in  the  leaves, 

And  he  shall  reign  a  goodly  king, 

And  sway  his  hand  o'er  every  clime, 
With  peace  writ  on  his  signet  ring, 

Who  bides  his  time. 


* 


Pinching  In. 


A  practical  gardener  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

Last  year,  as  a  test  of  a  frequent  prac¬ 


Many  people  greatly  admire  the  f  i  agrant 
Water  Lily,  Nymphea  Odorata,  and  yet 
but  few  are  able  to  get  the  flowers,  as  they 
are  not  generally  cultivated,  and  are  usually 
found  growing  wild  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  natural  ponds.  A  Hoosier  lady  tells  how 
she  cultivated  them  for  her  own  use.  She 
says:  I  sawed  a  vinegar  barrel  in  two,  soak¬ 
ed  it  over  night  with  wnter  and  wood  ashes 
to  remove  the  acid,  and  then  half  filled  it 
with  soil  from  my  garden.  Planted  the 
■  roots  about  two  inches  deep  and  filled  the 
tub  with  water.  The  tub  is  painted  red  and 
it  stands  on  some  bricks  in  the  yard.  It  is 
about  eight  weeks  since  I  planted  the  roots; 
have  had  several  blooms  already  and  they 
were  grand.  I  have  Nymphce  odorata 
which  is  a  pink  tinted  lily,  also  a  white  one 
from  Minnesota;  both  have  bloomed,  the 
white  being  the  largest. 

To  keep  rose  bushes  free  from  the  small, 
green  vermin,  the  following  remedy  will 
be  found  a  most  effectual  one:  To  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  soft  water  add  one  peck  of  soot  and 
one  quart  unslacked  lime;  stir  it  well,  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  #nd  when  the 
soot  rises  to  the  surface,  skim  it  off.  Use  a 
syringe  to  apply  it. — Floral  Instructor. 


Literary  Mention. 

Cassell  s  Family  Magazine  for  August  has  for 
its  frontispiece  the  picture  of  a  charming  young 
lady  sitting  back  in  her  Victoria  : 

“A  dainty  damsel,  waiting,  sat, 

Smiling  in  shy,  sweet  pleasure.'” 

So  the  accompanying  verses  tell  us,  and  one  cannot 
but  envy  the  one  for  whom  the  shy  smile  is  intended. 
Miss  Alice  O’Hanlon’s  capital  story,  “A  Diamond  in 
the  Rough,”  has  reached  its  tliirty-flrst  chapter  and 
goes  on  interestingly  to  the  end.  “How  we  lived 
upon  Wheels,”  a  description  of  four  vans  that  were 
rigged  up  by  a  husband  and  wife  for  a  holiday  trip. 
They  took  two  frienas  and  two  servants,  besides  the 
drivers,  and  they  camped  out,  as  it  were,  in  mov¬ 
able  houses.  “The  Postmen  of  the  World,”  “Cum¬ 
berland  Statesmen,”  "Gymnastics  for  Girls1”  “Lon¬ 
don  by  Night,”  “Some  Great  English  Painters.”  and 
an  account  of  that  wonderful  People’s  University, 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  | 
“The  Gatherer,”  with  serials,  short  stories,  poetry, 
pictures  and  music,  enliven  the  pages  of  this  admir¬ 
able  magazine  and  makes  it  a  welcome  visitor. — 
Published  by  Cassell  &  Company,  New  York,  $1  50 
a  year. 

Demorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for 
August  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  its  numerous 
readers.  It  opens  with  an  excellent  story  by  Eleanor 
Kirk,  and,  in  addition  there  are  other  admirable 
stories.  The  article  on  Heraldry,  which  is  profusely 
illustrated,  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  and 
among  other  good  articles  are  “Memories  of  Napo¬ 
leon”  and  “The  Grave  of  Rob  Roy.”  The  valuable 
papers,  “From  Pencil  to  Brush,”  are  continued,  and 
“Woman’s  Indebtedness  to  the  Animal  Creation” 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  various  departments 
are,  as  usual,  well-filled,  and  the  oil  picture,  “Music,” 
by  Iieloir,  is  a  charming  production. 

The  American  Farmer.  A  late  number  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  semi-monthly  contains  articles  upon  Ger¬ 
mination,  Immigration  and  Manufacturers,  Dis-' 
solved  Bones,  Breaking  Colts,  selecting  the  Best, 
The  Grange  and  many  shorter  articles— in  fact, 
every  department  is  full.  Published  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  Western  Rural,  in  its  ownward  career 
takes  no  back  seat.  Every  number  is  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  every  subscriber  gets  a  full  measure  for 
his  money.  Published  weekly  at  $1.65  per  year  by 
Milton  George,  155  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Cultivation  of  Strawberries. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  Work  entitled  “Five 
Acres,  Too  Much;”  in  speaking  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  starting  a  strawberry  patch,  in  his 
amusing  strain  of  presenting  the  subject, 
mirrors  the  experience  of  many  in  their 
effort  in  the  safcie  line.  Perhaps  one  reason 
that  so  few  farmers  cultivate  their  own 
berries  is  because,  on  reading  of  the  subject, 


they  get  the  impression  that  such  an 
amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  success  that  they  become  discouraged, 
without  even  making  any  attempt.  In  the 
first  place  farmers  must  remember  that 
those  who  make  it  a  business  to  grow  and 
sell  berries,  will  be  very  likely  to  complain 
of  the  great  amount  of  labor  and  care 
required  in  their  production  and  will  be 
very  likely  to  hint  that  one  had  better  buy 
their  berries  than  to  grow  them  upon  a 
small  scale. 

Well,  that  depends  upon  circumstances. 
With  a  hardy  berry,  one  that  is  iron-clad 
in  its  character,  and  can  stand  neglect,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  grow,  the 
farmer  can  grow  all  the  berries  that  his 
family  would  require  with  comparatively 
little  trouble.  He  may  not  produce  as 
large  fruit  as  if  his  plants  received  constant 
attention,  but  he  will  get  all  any  reasonable 
mind  need  require.  And  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  set  the  plants  in  the  spring  in  a 
good,  rich,  mellow  soil,  and  keep  thorough¬ 
ly  clean  through  the  season;  but  as  the 
plants  begin  to  send  out  runners  let  them 
grow  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  if  possible. 
The  Crescent  seems  to  be  desirable  as  a 
family  berry,  because  it  is  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
er  in  any  good  soil  and  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  stand  the  winter  without 
protection.  During  the  second  season,  fruit 
will  be  supplied  in  abundance,  and  if  the 
patch  does  not  get  too  much  overrun  with 
grass  or  weeds,  will  also  furnish  a  good 
supply  the  second  year.  To  insure  a  supply 
set  new  plants  every  spring  and  plow  up 
those  that  have  become  worthless.  This 
course  avoids  much  labor  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  management  of  the  plants 
where  they  are  continued  for  several  years. 
Twenty-five  plants  set  and  attended  to  each 
spring  will  supply  most  families  with  all 
the  fruit  they  would  care  for. — German¬ 
town  Telegraph. 

- - - - 

E.  P.  Roe  on  Improved  Straw¬ 
berries. 


I  thought  that  varieties  which  proved  so 
superb  on  my  own  grounds,  would  do  as 
well  elsewhere;  but  I  had  much  to  learn. 
There  has  been  a  rage  for  novelties,  a  dis- 
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position  to  think  that  the  past  would  be 
utterly  eclipsed.  We  should  be  slow  in 
discarding  old  and  well  tested  varieties. 
Their  apparent  deterioration  usually  re¬ 
sults  from  bad  treatment  and  careless  prop¬ 
agation.  This  tendency  to  part  with  the 
good  qualities  which  once  made  a  variety 
famous,  should  be  checked,  and  a  process 
of  higher  development  entered  upon.  I 
think  it  can  be  done  in  this  simple  way. 
I  am  referring  to  old  standard  kinds.  For 
instance,  take  a  bed  of  ^Vilson’s  seedling, 
select  a  plant  that  for  some  reason  exhibits 
all  the  earliest  and  best  Wilson  character¬ 
istics.  In  every  garden  or  field  there  are 
such  plants  that  are  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  others.  Clear  a  space  around 
such  plants  and  propagate  from  them.  Re¬ 
peat  the  process  with  the  best  children  of 
these  progenitors.  We  all  know  how  well- 
known  breeds  in  live  stock,  and  old  vari¬ 
eties  of  vegetables  are  developed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  a  careful  and  continued  selection 
and  propagation  from  the  best.  Apply 
this  principle  to  the  standard  strawberries, 
and  a  new  competitor  must  be  great  indeed, 
to  rival  them.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
success  in  the  development  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  our  native 
species.  We  should  employ  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  strains  of  our  native  stock  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  varieties,  choosing  hardy  mothers, 
or  pistillate  varieties,  like  the  old  ‘•Cham¬ 
pion.”  Instead  of  petting  and  stimulating 
new  seedlings,  I  should  put  them  in  poor, 
thin  soil,  and  then  discard  all  except  those 
which  persist  in  thriving  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  If  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  a 
new  variety  maintains  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  large,  fine-flavored  fruit,  we 
should  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  succeed  in  varied  soils  and  climates, 
when  sent  out  into  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  the  world. — American  Agriculturist. 


Small  versus  Large  Farms. 


tills  and  manages,  and  devote  his  entire 
time  and  energies  to  the  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder,  he  would  derive  far 
more  profit  fiom  his  labor  and  investment, 
with  much  less  vexation  of  spirit.  The 
fact  is,  as  somebody  truly  asserts,  we  have 
too  many  farmers  who  are  ‘-land  poor”— 
who  have  so  much  land  they  cannot  make 
a  living.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,, 
it  applies  truthfully  to  many  a  naturally 
fertile  and  productive  locality.  When  such 
farmeis  have  learned  that  it  is  not  economy 
to  own  more  land  than  they  can  till  in  the- 
most  profitable  manner,  so  that  it  will  pay 
for  the  money  expended  in  keeping  it  free 
from  taxes,  weeds,  and  other  encumbrances, 
they  will  have  solved  the  problem  of  ease 
in  practical  rural  life,  The  happiest  and 
thriftiest  farmers  we  have  ever  known 
lived  on  farms  of  only  ten  to  one  hundred 
acres,  every  foot  of  which  was  made  to 
count.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who 
has  so  many  broad  acres  that  he  cannot 
walk  over  them  daily — where  rods  of  fence 
corners  are  never  cultivated  or  otherwise* 
utilized  lives  a  life  of  anxiety  and  worry. 
Instead  of  working  like  slaves  and  living 
in  a  miserly  manner,  in  order  to  “run  a 
big  farm,”  or  purchase  “all  the  land  that 
joins  them,”  it  would  be  wise  for  hosts  of 
farmers  to  sell  some  of  their  broad  acres, 
concentrate  their  efforts  upon  limited  acres, 
and  look  more  to  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  their  households,  and  the  proper 
education  of  their  children.  Even  if  large 
farms  were  the  most  profitable — which  we 
deny  small  ones  are  to  be  preferred  for 
many  and  cogent  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  comfort,  peace,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  owners  and  their  families. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


Advertisements. 

In  writing  to  any  of  our  advertisers ,  please  mm~ 
twnthat  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  SEED > 
TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


Our  own  notion  is  that  small  farms,  well 
cultivated,  are  almost  invariably  the  most 
profitable;  and  hence,  we  firmly  believe 
(what  has  so  often  been  asserted),  that  if 
many  a  farmer  would  sell  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  acres  he  now  occupies,  and  poorly 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT! 

Tasmanian  Red,  Martin  Amber,  Niger  Gold  Dust  and 
Long  Berry.  Samples  of  each  10  ct.  Price  $1.50  per 
Bushel;  sacks.  25  cents.  Some  fine  Plymouth. 
Rock:  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  $1.00  each. 

Seeds  for  the  farm  a  specialty.  R.  G.  CRIST, 

8  '  New  Market,  In’d. 


The  Garden. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


We  learn,  or  try  to  learn,  something 
every  year  as  to  the  best  plan  of  arranging 
the  garden  so  as  to  secure  the  very  best 
results.  From  the  old-fashioned  square, 
with  high  beds,  bordered  with  flowers 
along  the  walks,  and  with  dwarf  trees  aud 
bushes  scattered  over  it.  necessitating  dig- 
ging  up  with  a  spade  and  doing  all  the 
work  of  seeding  and  cultivating  with  the 
rake  and  hoe,  we  have  got  to  a  long  garden, 
and ,  instead  of  beds,  we  plant  everything 
in  long  rows.  We  dispense  with  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  garden  and  put  them  in  a  place 
by  themselves.  Instead  of  having  the 
small  fruits  in  the  garden,  we  have  a  small 
fruit  plot  with  the  difl’eient  varieties 
of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  grapes  m  long 
rows  by  themselves,  where  they  can  be 
cultivated  with  the  plow  or  cultivator.  We 
keep  everything  out  of  the  gardt-n  but  gar¬ 
den  crops.  We  place  all  the  vegetables 
that  we  expect  to  grow  permanently  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
plow  when  the  crops  are  all  taken  off  in  the 
fall  and  it  is  desired  to  plow  up  thoroughly. 

Such  plants  as  asparagus,  rhubarb,  sage, 
mustard,  spinach,  savory  aud  that  class 
need  not  be  re-seeded  every  year,  and  by 
placing  them  on  one  side  they  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  working  Of  the  balance. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  plow  up  in  the  fall 
and  apply  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
spreading  evenly  over  the  surface,  and 
then  harrowing  in  I  find  the  soil  receives 
more  benefit  in  this  way,  than  by  applying 
the  manure  and  then  turning  it  under.  I 
plow  dtep  and  pulverize  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  use  a  marker  made  to  mark  four  rows 
on  one  side,  one  foot  apart  and  three  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart  on  the  other.  I  find 
it  better  to  mark  off  the  rows  first  in  this 
way,  and  then  sow  the  seed  with  a  seeder. 

I  also  find  a  garden  plow  and  cultivator 
a  labor-saving  implement  in  working 
garden  crops,  as  when  they  are  planted  in 
lengthwise,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
of  cultivating  can  be  done  with  them  re¬ 
ducing  the  labor  considerably.  It  pays  to 
have  the  soil  as  rich  as  possible,  and  if  an 


extra  growth  is  desired,  apply  a  small 
amouut  of  superphosphates  or  liquid  ma- 
around  the  plants,  taking  pains  to  work 
well  into  the  soil.  Some  of  the  crops  like 
radishes,  beets  and  peas  may  be  sown  very 
early,  but  with  the  larger  proportion  of 
garden  plants,  it  pays  to  wait  until  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  dry  to  woik  well  and  warm 
enough  to  induce  a  quick  germination  of 
seed.  I  find  that  a  good  sharp  steel  rake  is 
a  very  valuable  implement  for  destroying 
the  weeds  and  fining  the  surface  when  the 
plants  are  just  making  their  appearance 
above  ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  seeds 
even  of  the  same  variety  but  of  different 
stock;  this  } ou  will  soon  learn  if  you  pur¬ 
chase  seed  from  several  different  dealers 
and  test  well.  Be  sure  and  get  seed  from 
responsible  growers  only,  it  is  the  poorest 
of  economy  to  purchase  seeds  from  un¬ 
known  parties  simply  because  th^y  offer  to 
sell  them  cheap.  Get  the  very  best  seed  if 
you  want  the  best  results.  Commence  the 
cultivation  early  so  as  to  destroy  the  weeds 
as  effectually  as  possible,  and  then  keep  it 
ap.  Clean  cultivation  is  very  essential  in 
the  garden,  and  in  securing  this  the  plants 
will  generally  receive  the  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  they  should. 


Mummy  Peas. 


The  Viscountess  Chetwynd,  writing  to  the 
London  Garden ,  referring  to  the  probability 
that  certain  seeds  found  lately  in  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  vase,  supposed  to  be  two  thousand 
years  old,  will  germinate,  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  imeresting  account  of  an  experiment  of 
her  own  with  peas  of  similarly  ancient  ori¬ 
gin: 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  many  years  ago  Pettigrew  gave 
my  brother-in-law  some  peas  that  fell  out  of 
the  wrappings  of  a  mummy  he  was  unroll¬ 
ing.  They  were  planted  at  once,  and  most 
of  them  germinated.  I  saw  them  when  in 
blossom;  and  a  nice  little  row  they  were, 
about  two  yards  long;  and  the  seed  ripened 
well.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  their 
being  foreigners;  the  foliage  seemed  more 
succulent  and  larger  than  the  English  gar¬ 
den  pea.  The  form  of  the  flowers  was  also 
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quite  different.  Instead  of  the  standard  be- 
ing  upright,  it  fell  forward,  surrounding  the 
keel,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  a  bell¬ 
shaped  blossom.  —  doubtless  a  provision 
against  the  scorching  sun  of  Egypt  during 
the  infancy  of  the  delicate  seed  vessel.  We 
found  the  peas  excellent  for  the  table;  in 
size  they  were  rather  larger  than  the  mar¬ 
row  pea.  After  a  year  or  two  in  Hampshire, 
they  got  mildewed,  and  were  lost.  I 
brought  a  handful  into  Devonshire,  and  we 
grew  them  for  some  little  time;  and  one  of 
the  Exeter  nurserymen  had  some  of  them 
and  sent  them  out  as  ‘‘Mummy  Peas;  ’  but 
they  were  always  liable  to  get  mildewed, 
possibly  from  debility  in  consequence  of 
their  prolonged  sleep. 


A  Rare  Visitor. 


The  seventeen-year  locust  is  making  its 
appearance  in  great  numbers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  though  very  few  have 
been  seen  in  Philadelphia  as  yet,  says  the 
Inquirer.  For  a  long  time  after  this  insect 
had  received  its  popular  name,  scientists 
were  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  theory  that 
its  visits  were  repeated  at  seventeen  year 
intervals,  but  further  study  showed  the 
accuracy  of  the  unscientific  observers.  The 
fly,  as  it  is  properly  called— for  it  is  not  a 
locust  at  all — appears  irregularly  in  differ- 
sections,  but  only  once  in  seventeen  years 
in  the  same  section,  and  this  because  sev¬ 
enteen  years  are  required  to  develop  the 
perfect  insect  from  the  egg.  There  is 
another  kind  which  completes  its  period,  of 
development  in  thirteen  years,  but  it  is 
comparatively  rare.  The  “locust”  is  not 
injurious,  except  to  the  small  twigs  of 
trees.  It  eats  nothing  while  in  its  winged 
state,  but  the  female  punctures  the  twigs 
of  various  kinds  of  trees  and  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  wound,  after  which  the  twig  usually 
dies,  thus  disfiguring  and  possibly  injuring 
the  tree;  though  in  most  instances  the 
pruning  thus  effected  is  beneficial  rather 
than  the  reverse.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
eggs  hatch  out,  and  the  young  insects,  in 
their  grub  or  larval  state,  drop  to  the  earth, 
into  which  they  immediately  burrow  until 
they  find  a  root.  They  attach  themselves 
to  this,  and  there  remain  for  seventeen 


years,  living  on  the  sap  of  the  root,  which 
they'  suck  up  through  a  tube  something 
like  that  of  the  mosquito.  When  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  arrives,  they  burrow  upward 
again,  and  crawl  up  some  tree  or  wail  to 
the  height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  earth, 
where  they  shed  their  chrysalis  coats  and 
become  perfect  insects;  after  which  their 
life  is  a  short  and  merry  one.  They  sing 
by  night  and  fly  about  by  day.  but  perish 
in  a  week  or  two,  having  run  their  natural 
course. 
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Turnips  versus  Parsnips. 

BY  THOS.  D.  BAIRD. 


I  notice  some  farmers  are  losing  faith  in 
the  turnip  as  a  profitable  crop  when  com- 
paied  with  the  parsnip;  that  the  turnip  is 
exhaustive  to  land  and  is  inferior  as  stock 
feed. 

That  the  parsnip  is  a  good  vegetable  for 
the  table  and  a  splendid  food  for  stock  we 
will  agree;  but  when  the  profit  and  expense 
of  each  are  considered  we  are  inclined  to 
favor  the  turnip  as  the  most  prfiotable. 

The  parsnip  requires  the  entire  season  to 
mature.  To  make  a  good  crop  the  land 
must  be  naturally  rich  and  in  addition 
heavily  manured;  only  one  crop  can  be 
taken  from  the  land  in  the  season;  consider¬ 
ing  all  these  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  parsnip  as  it  does  the  turnip. 

There  are  but  few  crops  that  the  farmer 
puts  in  the  ground  that  pays  him  better 
th  m  the  turnip  for  the  time  and  expense  it 
involves.  As  to  turnips  being  exhaustive 
to  land,  I  can  not  think  they  are,  considering 
the  time  they  occupy  the  land.  Two  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  I  have  known 
raised  large  crops  of  turnips  by  penning 
their  cattle  on  the  ground  intended  for 
turnips  and  in  August  sow  their  seed.  The 
soil  with  the  droppings  were  turned  under 
once  before  sowing  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  keep  the  soil  mellow.  In  sowing 
their  turnips  grass  seed  was  sown.  The 
next  summer  they  would  get  a  fine  crop  of 
hay  off  of  the  ground.  I  have  known  a 
heavy  crop  of  corn  to  follow  a  large  crop  of 
turnips. 


wheat;  the  green  mass  thus  turned  'under 
will  make  excellent  food  for  the  voung 
wheat  and  give  it  a  vigorous  fall  growth 
which  is  quite  essential  to  the  production 
of  a  good  crop.  Again  an  early  crop  of 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  melons  or  cabbage 
may  be  grown  on  the  land  and  then  sown 
to  turnips  thus  taking  two  crops  off  of  a 
piece  of  land  in  one  season  and  this  double 
cropping  is  no  small  item  when  profit  is 
considered. 

Ther-<  is  no  better  vegetable  set  on  the 
table  than  well  cooked  turnips,  and  to  my 
taste  while  sitting  around  the  winter  fire 
at  night  a  basket  of  turnips  are  almost  as 
inviting  as  a  basket  of  apples. 

The  turnip  delights  in  cool  moisture  and 
there  foie  a  rather  heavy  soil  is  to  be  prefer- 
ed  to  a  light  one.  Soils  entirely  new  are 
best,  having  abundance  of  ashes  from  the 
brush  burned  on  the  ground  and  vegetable 
mold.  They  produce  the  finest  and  sweet¬ 
est  roots. 

Turnips  are  sown  from  July  until  the 
middle  of  August,  The  first  gives  a  great- 
ei  yield,  the  last  generally  a  sounder  root 
and  capable  of  longer  preservation.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  im¬ 
mediately  before  sowing,  as  the  moisture 
insures  rapid  germination  of  seed,  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  get  it  beyond  thS 
reach  of  insects  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
it  is  generally  dry  at  this  time  of  the  year 
it  is  the  common  practice  to  sow  just  be¬ 
fore  a  rain,  but  from  observation  it  is  the 
worst  time.  The  rain  forms  a  crust  on  top 
of  the  giound  and  hinders  the  young  plants 


I  know  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  there 
is  no  feeding  virtue  in  turnips;  but  I  have 
seen  sheep  kept  on  a  turnip  patch  that 
made  the  best  of  mutton  and  were  fed 
nothing  else.  For  young  growing  cattle 
they  are  just  the  feed  to  furnish  material 
for  making  bone  and  muscle,  building  up  a 
sizable  carcass  on  which  fat  can  afterwards 
foe  placed  by  more  concentrated  food.  Tur¬ 
nips  make  a  splendid  pasture,  I  have  seen 
sheep  almost  kept  through  the  winter  on 
the  turnip  patch. 

Turnips  make  a  good  green  manure  sowed 
last  of  July  or  first  of  August  then  after 
they  have  a  fair  top  turn  under  and  sow  to 
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from  coming  up  well  and  they  will  not 
grow  as  thrifty,  giving  the  weeds  a  better 
start  over  them  and  giving  the  flea  a 
better  chance  to  destroy  them. 

The  variety  should  be  sown  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  sowing.  For  pasture,  a  heavy 
top,  under- ground  variety  would  be  best. 
The  Egg  turnip  makes  a  splendid  top  for 
green  manuring.  For  family  use,  I  would 
recommend  the  Early  Purple-top,  Early 
Flat  Dutch,  and  most  especially  the  Pom- 
eranean  White  Globe  as  it  will  keep  longer. 
These  are  quick  growing  kinds,  very  hand¬ 
some,  tender  and  excellent. 


Celery. 


As  early  cr  )ps  of  vegetables  are  removed, 
their  place  s  in  the  garden  may  be  profitably 
planted  to  celery.  How  to  do  this  Charles 
E.  Parnell  tells  in  the  Ladies’  Floral  Cab¬ 
inet; 

“It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  singular 
that  so  many  persons  consider  celery  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  cultivate  successfully,  when  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown, 
and  any  person  can  readily  grow  it  to  per¬ 
fection  if  he  has  any  inclination  to  do  so. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  manner  of 
cultivating  celery  has  been  very  much  sim¬ 
plified,  thus  placing  it  within  the  power  of 
the  amateur  cultivator  to  raise  all  he  de¬ 
sires  for  his  own  use;  but  as  it  is  too  late 
in  the  season  for  him  to  attempt  to  raise 
his  own  plants,  I  think  it  advisable  to  omit 
this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  but 
I  would  here  say  that  as  the  seedling  plants 
are  rather  troublesome  to  raise,  they  can 
usually  be  obtained  at  any  seed  store  much 
cheaper  than  one  could  raise  them,  if  only 
a  few  hundred  plants  are  required.  But 
where  they  are  wanted  by  the  thousand  or 
so  it  is  preferable  to  raise  them  at  home, 
the  simple  fact  of  their  being  on  hand 
whenever  wanted,  being  ample  recompense 
for  the  time  and  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  altogether  useless  to  expect  to  obtain 
a  good  crop  of  tender,  succulent  celery 
unless  it  has  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
growth  from  the  start,  and  to  secure  this 
not  only  should  the  ground  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  but  the  crop  must  be  carefully 


cared  for  during  its  season  of  growth,  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  this  being 
done. 

The  ground  should  be  deeply  and  thor¬ 
oughly  plowed,  and  repeatedly  harrowed 
until  it  is  as  finely  pulverized  as  possible,, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  can  be  marked  out 
in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet  apait,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety  grown,  and  the 
amount  of  ground  one  has  at  his  disposal. 

The  rows  should  be  opened  as  deeply  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  plowT,  and  a  good 
supply  of  well  decayed  stable  manure  thor¬ 
oughly  and  deeply  intermixed  with  the 
69il  by  means  of  the  fork,  and  then  leveled 
off  as  nicely  as  possible.  All  of  this  prep¬ 
aratory  work  should  be  performed  before 
the  1st  of  July;  so  that  the  ground  can 
be  well  settled  before  it  is  wanted  for  use, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  July,  although 
the  plants  can  be  planted  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  In  planting,  place  the 
plants  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  ground  is  well  “firm¬ 
ed”  around  the  roots.  Planting  is  best  done 
just  previous  to  or  after  rain,  although  it 
can  be  done  at  any  time,  if  not  too  hot  or 
dry.  In  this  case,  however,  the  plants 
should  be  very  carefully  removed  from  the 
seed-bed,  and  the  ground  well  pressed  or 
‘•firmed”  around  their  roots.  This  is  very 
essential  in  plantings  of  all  kinds,  as  it  par¬ 
tially  excludes  the  air  until  the  new  root¬ 
lets  are  formed. 

In  removing  the  plants  from  the  seed-bed 
let  the  ground  be  first  thoroughly  satur¬ 
ated  with  water,  then  with  a  small  trowel 
raise  the  plants  carefully,  retaining  as 
much  of  the  earth  and  fibrous  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Plants  so  treated  can  be  safely  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
select  damp  or  cloudy  weather  for  the  op¬ 
eration.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  set 
the  plants  too  deep,  for  if  the  heart  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil,  the  growth  will  be  mater¬ 
ially  retarded. 

After  the  crop  is  planted,  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  is  to  be  done  for  some  six  or  eight 
weeks,  except  to  keep  the  plant  well-culti¬ 
vated  and  free  from  weeds. 
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Potato  Notes. 

BY  W.  H.  RAND. 


I  was  much  surprised  not  long  since,  to 
see  the  statement  in  one  of  our  leading  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals,  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  White  Elephant.  I  had  supposed  that 
this  question  was  definitely  settled.  Having 
grown  both  these  varieties  side  by  side  in 
test  plots  every  year  since  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  the  two 
are  identical. 

The  Pearl  of  Savoy  is  justl}r  having  quite 
a  run.  It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being 
distinct  from  other  varieties  of  its  class.  So 
that  the  Messrs.  Breck  cannot  be  accused  of 
the  worn  out  dodge  of  sending  out  an  old 
variety  under  a  new  name. 

Wall  s  Orange  seems  to  be  condemned 
from  almost  every  quarter.  But  it  does 
nicely  with  us,  and  we  are  this  season 
raising  a  quantity  for  city  customers  who 
are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  them, 
as  they  consider  them  very  nearly  perfect 
for  a  baking  potato. 

Speaking  of  baking  potatoes,  how  much 
account  our  fore-fathers  used  to  make  of 
the  old  Lady-finger  for  this  purpose. 
Although  they  were  yellow-fleshed  and 
deep-eved,  they  were  considered  par  excel¬ 
lence,  and  were  then  no  doubt  of  good 
quality.  But  the  red  variety  still  in  my 
collection  has  so  degenerated  as  to  be  hard¬ 
ly  fit  for  eating.  Thus  the  old  “reliables” 
are  superseded  by  the  new,  and  I  doubt  if 
a  single  tuber  can  be  found  to-day  in  many 
counties  where  thousands  of  bushels  were 
grown  fifty  years  ago. 

Another  old  variety,  now  almost  extinct, 
is  the  English  White.  This  kind,  with 
another  usually  mixed  with  it,  viz.,  the 
Flesh-colored  or  Leopard  potato,  was  rais¬ 
ed  in  immense  quantities  for  the  starch 
factories,  which,  in  years  gone  by,  formed 
a  prominent  business  interest  in  Northern 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  but 
is  now  mostly  confined  to  the  latter  State. 
The  old  English  White  retains  its  vitality 
better,  I  think,  than  any  other  of  the  older 
varieties,  as  even  now  it  will  produce  a 
fair  crop  under  good  conditions. 

Mr.  Andross,  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 


a  recent  issue  of  the  New  England  Home¬ 
stead,  touches  upon  a  point  which  should 
have  far  more  weight  with  introducers  of 
new  potatoes,  viz.,  the  keeping  qualities. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  power  of  resisting  dis¬ 
ease  but  to  the  characteristic  which  some 
varieties  have  of  retaining  their  plump 
appearance  and  good  table  qualities  late  in 
the  season.  A  prominent  potato  grower 
said  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  that  no  early 
variety,  planted  and  harvested  early,  could 
possibly  possess  the  quality  in  a  marked 
degree;  but  this  same  grower  has  proven 
the  contrary  in  his  new  seedling  the  Early 
May-flower,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the 
very  earliest  varieties,  but  even  when  dug 
early,  will  keep  nearly  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  later  varieties,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  Telephone. 

CARDS  SaweSrn  50  Beautiful  Cards  "1 

VMIIUO  F.  W.  Maxon,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1  UC. 

4  £EifpT)rirr  %let  °f  Handsome  Cards  and  Illustra- 
ted  PaPer,  Peoples  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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F.  W.  MAXON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Th®  South  Florida  Orange  Crove. 
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Sesd-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory"  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Tsaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast.  La  Plume.  Pa. 


Russian  Mulberry  Trees  and  Seeds. 


A.  Ellsworth. 

Hutchinson,  Kaiisas. 

7-85 

SMALL 

FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries. 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co., 

21  tf 
N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes, 

Collinsville,  Conn 

4-85 

BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  Sc  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth.  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY'  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob't  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR^ 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 


ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  Sc  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  baos.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Grassfield  Farm.  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co..  Pa.  4-5 


SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

S.  O.  Hawkins.  Bucks,  Col.  C  >.,  Ohio  4-86 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS.  GEMS  FOR  VASES.  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang.  Manatee.  Florida.  12-85 


IADIES  °f 


HITE  MOUSE 


iTheONLTBook  ®  ^  ofthekind®  ®everpuVd 

Ian  entirely  new  and  enlarged  edition 

fetches  of  Mrs.  McElroy,  Miss  C  leveland  and  Mrs. 
I  Arthur  added.  No  increase  in  price.  A  history  of  every 
|  Administration  from  Washington  to  Cleveland.  24  Steel 
| Engravings,  including  only  authorized  Portrait  of  Miss 
| Cleveland.  Big  sales  everywhere.  Confidential  Terms. 

“ IBradlky  *  Company.  66  N.  4th  St.  Philada. 

iPenna  CCFACENTS  WANTED. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-88 

Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y’. 
J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkitl,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-86 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 


New  York  Slate  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave„ 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  IV.  Y. 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  care  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 


NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

LABELS  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD, — POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfi eld  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 

PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
■stock of  WIl son’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou- 
began.  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  wears 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Loire r  Rates  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  *  ATLANTIC*  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  is 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  St  SON, 
9-ly  Ha  mm  onton,  N.  J. 
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SEE©-TIHE  AH©  HARVEST. 


Turnips  and  Turnip  Culture. 

While  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
turnip  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
“watery”  of  cultivated  roots,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  low  percentage  of  nutritive  proper¬ 
ties,  still  they  are  valuable  food  for  most 
hinds  of  farm  stock.  In  winter,  when 
beasts  are  fed  dry  fodder,  or  at  least  in 
great  part,  the  addition  of  a  few  roots  of 
•some  kind  is  beneficial  to  health,  even  if 
they  are  not  of  the  most  nutritious  kinds. 
Carrots,  beets  and  parsnips  are  worth  more 
for  feeding  than  turnips,  but  they  are  cost¬ 
lier  to  raise,  requiring  a  richer  and  deeper 
soil,  a  longer  season,  and  a  greater  amount 
•of  labor  in  cultivating  and  harvesting. 
Consequently  they  have  never  been  as  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  in  this  country  as  the 
turnip.  There  is  probably  no  root  crop  so 
easily  and  cheaply  raised,  or  one  that  grows 
more  rapidly,  or  on  a  greater  variety  of  soil 
than  the  turnip.  It  can  usually  be  grown 
as  an  after  crop,  following  some  earlier 
one,  like  peas,  beans,  early  potatoes,  corn, 
wheat  or  rye.  To  prepare  the  land  it  should 
be  freshly  plowed,  harrowed,  and  if  not 
rich,  be  given  a  top  dressing  of  ashes,  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  superphosphate,  or  some 
similar  fertilizer.  Barnyard  manure,  un¬ 
less  very  old  and  thoroughly  rotted,  is  like 
lyto  cause  a  growth  of  weeds  that  will 
overtop  and  crowd  the  turnips.  Whatever 
is  used  in  the  way  of  a  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  as  a  top  dressing  after  plowing,  and 
then  only  harrowed  in  or  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil  at  the  time  or  just  previous  to 
sowing  the  seed.  From  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pound  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre 
sown  broadcast,  and  considerable  care  and 
skill  are  required  to  scatter  the  seed  evenly 
over  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  seed  is 
mixed  with  ashes  or  dry  earth  to  increase 
the  bulk,  and  thereby  assists  the  sower  in 
making  an  even  distribution. 


for  salads,  green  onions  in  market  in  a 
few  days,  onions  the  regular  market  veg¬ 
etable.  He  succeeded  last  year  very  well, 
supporting  himself,  family,  teams,  &c. 

Another  grows  green  peas  as  a  first  crop, 
followed  by  tomatoes,  or  green  corn,  or 
potatoes,  or  celery — two  crops  in  a  year. 
Potatoes  are  generally  followed  by  cabbage, 
set  between  rows,  or  celery,  set  before  the 
potatoes  are  dug,  &c.  Two  crops  of  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  open  air, 
and  sometimes  three,  in  one  season. 

The  steam  gardens,  warmed  by  steam  or 
hot  water  pipes,  produce  three  and  four 
crops  of  lettuce,  parsley,  &c.,  between  the 
first  of  January  and  May.  Vast  quantities 
of  flowers  are  grown  in  these — rose-buds  by 
the  million — and  all  the  blossoming  world 
adapted  to  green-house  culture.  There  is  a 
world  of  labor  in  this— profitable  withal.— 
W.  II.  Gardner  in  Am.  Rural  Home. 


FLORIDA  AIR  PLANTS  rm.“rK 

growing  on  trees.  Splendid  for  parlor  ornaments. 
Subsist  on  air  and  have  lovely  white  flowers.  Strong 
fine  plants  free  by  mail  for  10,  15,  25  and  50  cts  each’ 
Extra  Large,  $1,  $2.  and  $3  each.  C.  F.  HART, 
Eustis  City,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 
(^“Reliable  information  on  any  subject  relative  to 
Florida  furnished  for  25  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  post¬ 
age,  etc.^^J  7_ 


Gardening  Near  Chicago, 


Within  sight  of  where  I  am  writing,  a 
German  hires  four  acres  for  which  he  pays 
an  annual  rental  of  $25.00  per  acre.  His 
crop  is  onions.  Onions  for  pickles,  onions 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  for  circular.  EASTERN  MAN- 
_  UFACT'G  CO,  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil’a. 

FARM  FOR  SALE! 

or  to  rent.  150  Acres.  No  waste  land.  Dwelling  37 
by  42  feet,  two  stories  and  basement;  Barn  30x40  ft: 
also  a  new  and  well  arranged  store  house  20  x  48  feet 
^°±ories  a“d  cellar,  and  other  out  buildings.  Price 
$10,000;  one-half  cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Possession  within  twelve  months  or  less  time 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  too  old  to  attend  to  it 
personally.  For  further  information  write  to 

F.  M.  SHEPLEV, 

°  Glenelg,  Howard  Co.,  Md. 

RegisteTecT Jerseys ! ! 

at  reasonable  prices.  A  Beautiful  Lawn  Cow,  a  fine 
pair  of  Calves,  Cows  and  Heifers.  Address 

BRIGGS,  Robbinston,  Maine. 


(THREE) 


MONTHS 


XfIDX 


—  :tke 

Farmer  and 
Manufacturer 

50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

The  best  FARM  and  HOME  Paper. 

Sent  ON  TRIAL  Three  Months, 
FREE.  Address  the  FARMER 
AND  MANUFACTURER,  No.  241  St. 
Clair  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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SEED-TIME  AUD  HARVEST. 


Weeds— Killing  the  Horse  Nettle. 


If  there  is  one  weed  here  more  contempti¬ 
ble  than  this  we  don’t  want  to  see  it.  A 
piece  of  sandy  land,  not  in  my  care  last  sea 
son,  was  so  well  stocked  with  seed  and  roots, 
that  although  cleaned  four  times  this  season, 
they  will  still  come  up,  and  usually  three  to 
six  sprouts  where  one  was  cut  off  several 
inches  below  the  surface.  Finding  that 
■cutting  them  off  only  made  them  flourish 
more  abundantly,  another  plan  was  adopted 
recently  which  promises  a  success.  It  is 
simply  bending  the  plant  down  with  the 
foot  and  covering  the  whole  plant  with  a 
few  inches  of  earth.  This  seems  to  smother 
the  whole  affair. 

Some  years  ago  a  patch  of  Canadian 
thistles  that  got  a  foot  hold  on  my  ground 
(came  with  some  plants  and  trees  from 
Western  New  York)  were  speedily  destroy¬ 
ed,  simply  by  covering  the  whole  plant 
with  inverted  sods  four  inches  thick.  No 
root  can  live  long  during  the  growing  sea 
son  if  air  and  light  can  be  kept  from  the 
foliage.  The  plow  may  do  for  this  nettle, 
but  mine  are  in  the  melon  patch  where  this 
implement  cannot  be  used. 

In  my  young  days  I  gave  myself  away 
badly  once  by  digging  a  plant  of  this  on  the 
mountain  and  carrying  it  home  as  a  curios¬ 
ity.  Had  no  idea  that  one  day  I  would 
feel  like  cursing  the  thing. 


A  Modern  American  Fable. 


A  fox,  who  had  had  a  long  run  before  the 
hounds,  dashed  into  the  retreat  of  a  hare. 
“Lend  me  your  bed,  my  dear  friend,”  he 
said,  “for  an  hour  or  two.  I  am  fatigued 
by  a  long  journey.  A  little  fresh  air  will 
do  you  good.  You  stay  in-doors  too  much 
with  your  interesting  little  family.  I  will 
take  good  care  of  the  little  dears  in  your 
absence.” 

The  poor  hare,  half  dead  with  fright,  left 
her  home  with  sad  forebodings,  and  was 
soon  killed  by  the  hounds.  After  awhile, 
they  recovered  the  scent  of  the  fox,  who 
was  unfit  for  another  run,  having  just 
devoured  the  last  of  the  leverets. 

Moral. — The  rascal  who  cheaes  the  poor 


and  defenceless,  whether  in  small  stealings 
from  individuals  or  wholesale  robberies  of 
charitable  trusts,  is  generally  caught  at  last. 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  August. 

NOTES  AND  CLEANINGS. 


It  used  to  be  noted  in  the  days  when  sum. 
mer  fallowing  for  wheat  was  common  that 
fields  broken  up  in  a  very  dry  time  and 
exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  produce 
better  wheat  than  after  a  cooler,  moister 
summer.  Probaly  this  sun-scorched  soil 
was  partly  burned  and  its  mineral  fertility 
liberated.  We  get  phosphate  and  potash 
now  more  cheaply  than  by  this  method 
when  we  buy  commercial  fertilizers.  In 
fact,  as  the  mineral  manures  have  come  in, 
the  practice  of  summer  fallowing  for  wheat 
has  gone  into  disuse.— Boston  Cultivator. 

A  Correspondent  of  Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated  says:  “Wash  the  cabbages  well  with 
strong  soot  and  water,  and  on  the  first  dry 
day  dust  the  ground  about  the  cabbages 
with  quicklime,  and  pick  off  as  many  of 
the  caterpillars  as  possible.  During  the 
winter  use  gas-lime  on  the  land,  leaving  the 
land  in  ridges  to  catch  the  frost,  and  ver  v 
few  insects  will  trouble  you  again.  The 
odors  emitted  from  gas-lime  are  so  pungent 
that  neither  moth,  butterfly  nor  mole  wil 
remain  on  land  that  is  dressed  with  it.” 


ANTEDM?11^  42®  gentlemen  who 

wish  to  make  $8  to  $4  a  day  easily  at  their 

General  Grant. 

•  His  life  and  services — fastest  selling  work  ever  published — send  for 
circular  and  terms  to  agents  or  remit  50  cents  for  outfit,  so  that  vou 
can  go  to  work  at  once.  C.  F.  DEMMER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LHOUSE^fKOO 

A  IT 


*  *  *  This  marvelous  hou=e  has  been  built  monnhan 
oUUt  lines  from  our  p  a  ns;  it  is. ho  irell  plaxneii  that  it  affords 
ample  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  fl<  or  shown 
above;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bed  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
Plenty  of  Closets.  The  whole  warmed  by  one  chimney 
Large  illustrations  and  full  description  of  the  above 
as  well  as  ol39  other  houses,  ranging  incosf  from  $400  up 
to  $6,500,  maybe  lound  in  “Shoppklt.’s  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Houses,”  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  showing  also 
now  to  select  sites,  get  loans,  Ac.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of5i)c.  S-  ami's  taken,  or  send  $  1  bill  and  we  willre- 
t"  "n  the  change.  Address,  Buii.ding  Plan  Association 
(Mention  this  Paper.)  24  Beekman  St.,  (Box  2702,) N.  Y 


The  Broncho  Acts  on  Principle. 

A  broncho  is  a  horse.  He  has  four  legs 
like  a  sawhorse,  but  is  decidedly  more  skit 
tish.  The  broncho  is  of  gentle  deportment 
and  modest  mein,  but  there  isn’t  really  a 
safe  place  about  him.  There  is  nothing  mean 
about  the  broncho,  though;  he  is  perfectly 
reasonable  and  acts  on  principle.  All  he 
asks  is  to  be  let  alone,  but  he  does  ask  this, 
and  even  insists  on  it.  He  is  lirm  in  this 
matter,  and  no  kind  of  argument  can  shake 
his  determination.  There  is  a  broncho 
that  lives  out  some  miles  from  this  city. 
We  know  him  quite  well.  One  day  a  man 
rop  *d  him  and  tried  to  put  a  saddle  on  him. 
The  broncho  looked  sadly  at  him,  shook 
his  oead  and  begged  the  fellow  as  plain 
as  could  be  to  go  away  and  not  try  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  broncho  who  was  simply 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  hap¬ 
piness;  but  the  man  came  on  with  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  continued  to  aggress.  Then  the 
broncho  reached  out  with  bis  right  hind  foot 
and  expostulated  with  him  so  that  he  died. 
When  thoroughly  aroused  the  broncho  is 
quite  fatal,  and  if  you  can  get  close  enough 
to  him  to  examine  his  cranial  structure 
you  will  find  a  cavity  just  above  the  eye 
where  the  bump  of  remorse  should  be. 
The  broncho  is  what  the  cowboys  call  “high 
strung.”  If  you  want  to  know  just  how 
high  he  is  strung,  climb  up  on  his  apex. 
We  rode  a  broncho  once.— -Santo  Fe  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 


A  Free-Born  American  Citizen. 


Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  says 
the  Detroit  Free  Prsss,  a  queerly  dressed, 
eccentric  acting  individual  appeared  at  Lan¬ 
sing  during  the  session  of  the  ligislature 
and  asked  various  members  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  enable  him  to  build  a  dam  on  Wolf 
river,  somewhere  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  matter  was  allowed  to  go  by  default, 
and  at  the  next  session  the  old  man  showed 
up  again.  This  time  a  bill  was  introduced, 
but  before  it  came  up  he  got  tired  and  went 
home.  When  a  third  session  opened  he 
was  on  hand,  but  only  to  be  tired  out  again 
by  delays.  Last  fall,  a  Detroiter  who  was  a 
member  of  the  house  and  remembered  the 


case,  met  the  old  man  up  the  lake  shore  and 
said  to  him:  “I  shall  go  to  the  legislature 
again  this  year,  and  you  come  to  me  with 
your  bill  and  I’ll  push  it  for  you.”  “Thank 
ye,  but  it’s  no  me,”  replied  the  old  man. 
“Don’t  you  want  the  dam?”  “Fact  is,  I 
built  the  dam  before  I  asked  permission  of 
the  law.”  “Well,  you’d  better  have  things 
in  legal  shape.”  “No  use.  During  the  first 
session  the  dam  went  with  a  freshet.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  the  mill  went  on  a  mortgage. 
During  the  third  Wolf  river  dried  up  until 
it  wouldn’t  turn  a  pin- wheel,  aud  I  want 
the  legislature  of  Michigan  to  understand 
that  I’m  a  free-born  American  citizen  and 
ask  no  favors  anybody.” 


Turnip. 

Jersey  Lily,  New,  .  05 

New  White  Egg, .  05 

Early  White  Dutch .  05 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf .  05 

Long  White  Clow  Horn  .  05 

Large  White  Globe .  05 

Yellow  Aberdeen  .  05 

Yellow  Globe  . .  *  *  ‘  ‘  05 

Golden  Ball . ....  05 

Above  Varieties  Mixed  ! . . .  .  05 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
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.75 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

60 


NEW  CROP 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

The  above  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  any  address, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  quoted.  Special 
quotations  will  be  given  on  application  to  any  one 
desiring  to  purchase  in  quantity.  Many  other  vari¬ 
eties  not  in  stock  will  be  procured  for  those  desiring 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  any  object. 

Address  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Plume.  Pa. 


SEED-TIME  hm  HABVEST. 
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Greenhouse  Heating  Apparatus. 


HITCHINCS  &  CO., 
233  Mercer  St.,  IMew  York. 


BOILERS,  HEATING  PIPES,  STOP- 
VALVES  &  CONNECTIONS. 


Everything  for  Greenhouse  Heating  and 
Ventilating  at  Moderate  Prices. 


«  Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices.  7-10 


MTOUil  NIAGARA  GRAPE 

—MMMKIEFFER’S  hybrid  pears 


Catalogue  FREE 

(Established  1855.) 


MAliLBOllO  Hasp- 
CORNELIA  Straw- 


BERRY! 

Also  all  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals  <fcc 
H.  S.  ANDERSON,  Union  Springs,  N.y!  ! 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Cabbage-Worms.— Secretary  Shaffer  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Society  says, the  cab¬ 
bage-worm  has  destroyed  whole  fields  and 
acres  of  cabbages  and  the  remedies  of  lime, 
ashes,  brine,  salt  and  lye  have  been  failures. 
Birds  do  not  take  them,  and  hens  and 
chickens  tied  among  the  plants,  which 
were  previously  covered  with  meal,  never 
touched  a  worm,  or  drove  away  the  swarms 
of  butterflies  which  were  so  numerous  as 
to  appear  like  a  snow  storm.  But  the  use 
of  pvrethum  was  attended  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess.  A  pound  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
mixed  with  150  gallons  of  water  killed 
every  young  worm  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  while  it  is  harmless  to  man. 

Some  remarkable  tests  of  honesty  in  dis¬ 
charged  convicts  are  reported  by  the  New 
York  Bible  and  Fruit  Mission.  In  order  to 
give  the  outcasts  a  chance  to  develop  what¬ 
ever  inclination  to  honesty  they  may  have, 
the  society  gives  each  one  who  applies  to  it 
three  cheap  brooms,  with  instruction  to  sell 
them  and  come  back  with  the  money.  Of 
the  twelve  hundred  men  tested  in  this  way 
in  the  past  ten  months,  only  one  is  said  to 
have  failed  to  return  promptly,  and  even 
he  turned  up  penitent  two  weeks  later. 


The  Tribune  and  Farmer  says:  To  make 
the  bunches  of  grapes  grow  into  the  largest 
and  finest  specimens,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  thin  them  put.  A  vine  that  is  over¬ 
laden  will  not  produce  the  finest  nor  earliest 
fruit. 


When  a  man  has  no  desire  but  to  speak 
plain  truth  he  may  say  a  great  deal  in  a 
very  narrow  space. — Steele. 

The  reason  why  men  succeed  wh©  mind 
their  own  business  is  because  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  competition. 


ALdvertisemonti 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

a,ld  May  King,  and  Wonderful  New 
RASPBERRIES,  Ran  cocas  and  Diadem. — 
Lawson  or  Comet  Pear.  “John  Haas,” 
Ford’s  Late  and  Rose’s  PEACH.  POTTED 
PLANTS  of  Parry,  May  King  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries  in  July,  August  and  September.  All  kinds  of 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  at 
FA1RVIEW  NURSERIES.  Established  Fifty  Years. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address. 
8s7yl  JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


1838-1884.  WWfl  T  AIJMIflPH  AND  MOST 
JAb  bAttubwi  BEAUTIFUL 
EARLY  PEAR.  Ripening  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  early  in  July ,  and  Sells 
at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for  history  of 
Original  Tree,  100  years  old. 
^Headquarters  for  Kietl'er 
Pears,  Parry  Strawberries ,  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Blackberries ,  Marlboro 
_  _  Raspberries ,  Grapes,  &c..  Ate., 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
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SEE©' 


AH©  HARVEST, 


Homemade  WireN  ettio  g 

Pat.  rich  'S4 


-  °NLY  mTlrFMILt. 

Ii A WD  -  OWNERS saue  one~half the  cost 

■y^r-nr,  mum— — auoid  dangerous  barbs 

Acyorsfc  make  #200-00  perJ^  —  r* 

wB  a  month  and  expenses  || 

Will  pay  extra  price  to  secure  the  best  traveling 
agents  in  every  state  and  county.  No  peddlers 
®r,^°y8  wanted  State  experience  and  salary. 
Address  with  reference  and  stamp, 

A.G. HUMBERT, 7273  Cass  /IuST.EOUISjMO 
Tencing  Furnished  Farmers  For  Factoru  Fiaures. 
have  deal  ere ’profit;  Write  for  bid  on  any  kind  made. 


T 


Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

should  make  early  arrangements  for  handling  our 
new  fruits  for  the  fall  trade  We  will  send  out  our 

New  Hardy  Blackberry,  the 

MINNEWASKI  F?IV5°.f 

Largest  Stock  of  tlie  Famous 

MARLBORO  RASPBERRY 

in  the  World.  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Ulster 
Prolific  and  Dutchess  Grapes. 

For  description  and  full  particulars  address  the 
originators, 

A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  &  SON, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


BY  MAIL! 


The  Lightning  Weeder. 


We  will  send  THE  LIGHTNING  WFPUfp 
sold  by  all  seedsmen  at  50  cents,  FREE  BY  M  A  rr’ 
to  any  one  who  orders  The  Housekeeper  V  St. 
ul  illustrated  20-pa  e  monthly,  full  of  valuable  Redoes 
Stories  and  Househol  i  Lore,  oil  t*ial  six  months  at 
50  cents.  Price  is  $1:00  per  yen.  Thus  the  Weeder 
costs  you  nothing,  and  it  is  worth  50  centsadav 
inany  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  is  is  oil  tempera? 

SSSS%S„  BWKE1E  p  w  co. ,  is 


Sedgwick  s“  Fence 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 

,s,  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns. 
Parks,  School-lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  automatic  or  self-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  Au¬ 
gers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particular* 
ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK.  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind, 


THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 

Bearer»  Most  Hardy  and 

IiViidLof  a11  the  Black  Capi. 

«ldTf  *  Xllllstrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
*rmt  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO. 

_  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Fairview  Nurseries. 

— KSTA  BLISHED  IN  1835. — 

Potted  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants. 
Peaches,  “John  Haas”  and 
Ford’s  “Fate  White.”  150,000 
reach  Trees,  best  kinds,  1  yr.  from  bud 
KIEFFER  and  Le  CONTE^  Pear  Trees! 
Champion  Quince,  All  Kinds  of  FruS 
>*-£reesT?nd  Sma11  Fruit  Plants. 
OSArpZnivorD  Acr.k»  in  Nursery.^eI 

Send  fni  On^n'opuennd  Price  List ,  free.  Address 

"ERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


i  nn  'I  ^  1 1 1^  ^  ‘ii fl"  JiHu  iiikHi  itt[_JLjJmill 

100ill’d  page  pamphlet  with! 
rules  for  knitting,  kmbroid -I 

ERY,  CROCHET,  ETC.,  SENT  FORi 
10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WASTE! 

SILK>  ASSORTED] 

J/colors,40cts.  per  oz.  waste/ 

fcNOo«;SIlK’BLACK  OR  AS-/ 

25  CTS,  PER  ounce. 

EUREKA  ~SILK  CO,  PWlaTPa. 
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AU  V  EKTlbEJVlEJN  Tb. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  ALL 


KINDS  OF  INSECTS! 

T.  WOODASON’S 

INSECT  EXTERMINATORS. 

United  States  Patent  No.  292,085.  Canadian  Patent  No.  20,942. 

Blows  Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Hellebore, 
Pyrethrum,  Sulphur,  Flour,  Slack  Lime, 
Ashes,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  Bellows  is  fche  best  article  ever  invented 
for  destroying  ‘insects  in  the  Conservatory,  Gar¬ 
den,  Orchard  or  Field ;  it  will  kill  every  bug  upon 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  under  the  leaves  as  good  as 
on  top,  in  an  hour ;  it  will  blow  powder  into  the 
highest  fruit  trees.  This  Bellows  can  be  held  in 
any  direction  without  waisting  powder,  as  it  regu¬ 
lates  its  own  supply;  kills  under  the  leaf  per¬ 
fectly.  Poisons  for  sale,  strictly  pure  only. 

Price  of  Improved  Patent  Bellows.  $4.00 
Price  of  Liquid  Atomizer  Bellows.  $2.00 

This  is  the  only  article  in  the  market  that  ef¬ 
fectually  kills  the  rose  bush  bug,  throwing  a  very 
fine  spray. 

Small  Powder  Bel’ows  for  House  Use,  $1,00. 
Pure  Pyretlirum  Powder  For  Sale. 

My  goods  will  be  shipped  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  ■W00DAS0N, 

74  Canalport  Ave.,  CHICACO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  will  ship  these  exterminators  from  here  or  from  Chicago  at  above  prices.  P\  reth¬ 
rum  Powder  at  $1.00  per  pound  bv  Mail,  or  80  cents  per  pound  by  Express. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLING  HAST,  La  Plume,  Ltu'k’a  Co.,*  Pa. 
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Now  we  have  got  it !  and  don’t  you  forget  it! 

S.  I.HASELTINE’S  PATENT  HAND  WEEDER  AND  SCRAPER 

We  can  reccommend  this  little  tool  as 
First  Class  EveryWay.  Blade  is  Solid  Steel, 

Oil  Tempered,  %  inch  wide,  *4  inch  thick  and 
Has  Five  Sharp  Edges.  #  A  child  can  use  it. 

When  we  say  that  It  is  as  Indispensible  ia  the 
Strawberry  Bed  or  the  Flower  or  Vegetable  Garden, 
as  the  Axe  to  the  Woodman,  or  the  Saw  to  the 
Mechanic,  WE  MEAN  EVEEY  WOED  OF  IT! 

It  repays  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
day’s  use.  When  known,  it  will  be  as  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  garden  as  the  broom  in 
the  household. 


4®-  This  Cut  is  One-half  Full  Size. 

HOLD  ON  THERE  BILLY 

Let  me  take  that  Weeder 

while 


and  catch  up  with  you, 
you  run  over  to  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  get  another; 
I  never  dreamed  it  would  do 
such  splendid  work;  and  bo 
fast,  too!  No  more  finger 
weeding  for  me!  r~Z 


y?  PERFECT 

INSECTICIDE. 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT 

narantced  to  Destroy  POTATO  BUGS,  CURRANT  WORMS,  and  otlier  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation 
v  _  Safe,  Clieap  and.  Effective. 
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Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  It  is  a  strong  net-worlc  without  barbs.  Don  t 
fnjure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  aud  cattle.  The  best  fence 
for  Farms,  Gardens, Stock  ranges,  and  Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns,  Parks,  School 
lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as  preferred.  It  will 
last  a  life-time.  It  is  better  than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect.  Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will 
wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  com¬ 
petition  in  lightness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We  make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
•  working  all-iron  automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now  made. 
The  Boss  folding  poultry  coop  is  a  late  and  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire  Stretcher,  Cut¬ 
ting  Pliers,  and  Post  Augers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  fcr 
pumping,  and  Geared  Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


85D,0Qfi  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  Jf.  Y. 


MMilSI NIAGARA  GRAPE 

"  I KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEAR.  h. 


Catalogue  FREE 

(Established  1855. ) 


MARLBORO  Rasp-  DCDDVf 
CORNELIA  straw-  DCValll  I 

Also  all  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  &c.  , 
S.  ANDERSUN,  Union  frpnugs,  N.Y.  1 


THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 

The  Greatest  Bearer,  Most  Hardy  and 
Longest  Lived,  of  all  the  Black  Caps. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
Fruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

WAVNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO. 

Newark,  Wayne  Countv,  N.  Y. 


[three)1 

MONTHS 


Farmer  and 
Manufacturer 


50  CEN1 S A  YEAR. 

The  best  FARM  and  HOME  Paper. 


Sent  ON  TRIAL  Three  Months, 
URJEE.  Address  the  FARMER 
AND  MANUFACTURER,  No.  211  St. 
Clair  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


-HTHE  LILY  OF  PURITY N- 


This  beautiful  Lily 
is  one  of  the  rarest 
novelties  known  to 
Florists,  and  it  is  by 
rare  good  fortune  that 
we  are  able  to  offer  it 
as  a  PREMIUM  to 
our  Subscribers  and 
Readers  for*  a  lim¬ 
ited  t,  i  m  e.  This 
lovely  Lily  is  PURE 
WHITE  and  lias  a 
delicate  fragrance 
— one  Lily  filling  the 
house  or  yard  with  its 
delicious  perfume.  It 
has  another  valuable 
peculiarity  —  that  of 
blooming  two  to  four 
times  without  rest.  By 
planting  it  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts 
sand  and  loam,  in 
3-inch  pots,  a  plant 
will  usually  be  prod¬ 
uced  twenty  inches 
high,  hearing  from 
twenty  to  forty  flow¬ 
ers  at  one  time.  One 
on  exhibition  in  New  York  bore  150  Lilies. 

IN  GOLD  premium  to  the  subscriber  who 
prod u<  es  the  largest  number  of  Lilies  on  a  single 
stalk  from  the  premium  bull).  A  single  bulb  is  sold 
by  Florists  at  $1.00.  We  have  imported  a  large 
number  direct  from  Bermuda,  and  are  able  to  offer 
ONE  BULB  FREE  BY  MAIL  to  anyone  who 
subscribes  l'or  six  months  at  fifty  cents,  or  two  bulbs 
to  anyone  who  subscribes  at  $1.00  from  no\V  to  Jan.  lr 
1887;  the  postage  (live  cents  on  one  lmlb  and  eight  on 
two  bulbs)  to  be  remitted  with  subscription  price. 
Tills  offer  is  limited  to  October  1,  1885.  Bulbs 
will  be  ready  for  del 5 very  about  Sept.  15,  for  Fall 
planting.  p’T'Specimeii  copies  of  Housekeeper 
and  new  Premium  List  for  1885-6  to  any  address. 
BUCKEYE  PUB.  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - •©: -  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 
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WIND  WHISPERINGS. 

BY  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


What  do  the  soft  winds  say  to-night, 

The  genial  winds  of  spring, 

As  they  come  all  laden  with  sweet  perfume 
From  the  far  off  isles  where  spices  bloom? 

The  fresh  young  winds,  a  story  of  youth. 

Of  life  and  beauty,  of  hope  and  truth, 

And  of  innocence  they  sing. 

And  what  to-night  do  the  winds  so  warm, 

The  summer  breezes,  say, 

As  they  kiss  the  lilies  so  pure  and  white, 

And  shake  from  the  roses  the  dew-drops  bright  ? 
They  whisper  of  joy,  and  a  lover’s  kiss, 

Of  promises  sweet  and  a  dream  of  bliss 
That  fades  too  soon  away. 

And  what  say  the  autumn  winds  to-night 
So  mournfully  and  low, 

As  they  sough  and  moan  thro’  the  tree  tops  tall 
.Like  a  spirit’s  wail  o’er  a  loved  one’s  fall? 

They  tell  of  hopes  that  were  false  as  fair, 

-Of  a  blighted  life,  and  a  dumb  despair, 

O’er  ashes  of  “long  ago.” 

0 

And  what  say  the  winter  winds  to-night, 

The  winter  winds  so  cold, 

As  they  drearily,  wildly,  bitterly  blow 
O'er  the  flinty  ice  and  the  frozen  snow  ? 

They  chant  a  dirge  for  joys  that  are  fled, 

For  “hopes  that  like  withered  leaves  lie  dead,” 
And  a  heart  fast  growing  old. 


QUATRAIN. 

They  build  too  low  who  build  beneath  the  stars." 

Aye !  lay  your  sure  foundations  in  the  skies, 

And  then  build  upward !  Who  hath  power  to  tell 
How  high  the  glory  of  your  house  may  rise. 

Or  in  what  golden  chambers  you  may  dwell? 

—Paul  H.  Hayne,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


What  Shall  we  do  With  Her. 


When  I  married  I  had  an  earnest  convic¬ 
tion  that  earth  held  no  mission  for  woman 
quite  so  heavenly  as  that  of  being  the 
mother  of  daughters. 

I,  the  oldest  of  seven  sisters,  appeared  to 
have  spent  my  whole  life  in  helping  moth¬ 
er  in  every  possible  way  in  her  care  “of  the 
girls”— -hemming  and  ironing  ruffles,  tying 
sashes,  brushing  curls,  trimming  pretty 
hats,  making  dainty  sun-bonnets  and 
aprons,  dressing  dollies,  making  play-houses 
and  helping  to  educate  the  youngsters  in  all 
the  ways  that  model  children  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  gender  are  supposed  to  need  training. 
Ah.  the  sweet,  romping,  yet  gentle,  dainty 
six !  At  this  distant  day  I  look  back  at 
those  easily  governed  darlings  with  wonder. 

When  I  left  my  happy  childhood  home 
for  the  new,  untried  west,  all  my  ideal 
pictures  of  domestic  happiness  embraced 
the  “rosebud  garden — garden  of  girls.” 

Before  the  new  farm  was  fairly  opened, 
before  the  wonderful  prairies  had  lost  their 
newness  and  fascination,  a  little  bundle, 
well  fianneled,  was  brought  to  my  bed  one 
morning. 

“A  fine  boy,  ma’am,  a  noble  little  fellow,” 
said  the  nurse. 

“Dear,  dear — a  boy”  thought  I.  “What  in 
the  world  shall  I  ever  do  with  the  creature?” 
And  I  had  an  indistinct  idea  that  he  would 
have  to  be  wrapped  up  in  his  father’s  old 
coat  until  some  trousers  and  boots  could  be 


prepared  for  him.  I  pulled  away  the  blan¬ 
kets  and  looked  him  over.  The  large  joints 
and  undue  proportion  of  bone  reminded  me 
of  a  remark  I  once  heard  a  stock  man  make 
when  looking  at  an  awkward  young  colt: 

“He’ll  be  a  very  strong  horse  when  he 
gets  his  growth.  Just  look  at  his  joints!” 

Otherwise,  to  my  surprise,  he  looked 
very  much  as  mother  s  little  girls  used  to 
look,  and  nurse  had  one  of  my  little  girl’s 
(that  was  to  be)  dresses  on  him.  1  touched 
his  little  hand  with  one  linger  and  it  closed 
tightly  on  it.  He  opened  great  dark  eyes 
and  looked  at  me  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
going  to  say,  “Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?” 

Of  course  I  drew  the  precious  gift  to  my 
bosom  with  a  rush  of  tenderness  that  never 
again  failed. 

I  defy  any  woman  to  take  the  entire 
charge  of  an  infant  in  its  early  years  and 
not  love  it.  The  darling  will  win  its  own 
way  to  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

The  new  breaking  had  mellowed  down 
to  smooth  cultivation,  two  nice  crops  had 
been  safely  garnered  into  rail  pens  lined 
with  straw,  when  “another  boy”  greeted 
my  expectant  ear;  I  knew  what  to  do  with 
this  one.  He  was  to  wear  his  brother’s  out¬ 
grown  clothing,  play  with  his  broken  toys, 
watch  all  his  motions,  catch  all  his  bad 
habits,  and  tag  along  close  behind  at  every 
step.  “Another  boy”  and  “another  boy,” 
kept  greeting  our  waiting  ears  as  the  years 
passed  on,  until  the  little  house  was  filled 
with  boys  and  boots  and  jackets. 

But  was  the  mother  satisfied?  As  she 
cooked  and  scrubbed  and  made  and  mended, 
what  had  she  to  show  for  all  the  years  of 
hard  labor?  Not  much,  I  fear,  unless  she 
bid  her  boys  get  upon  the  scales  and  give 
the  figures  in  avoirdupois.  She  had  tried 
to  train  them  to  gentleness,  but  were  they 
gentle?  She  had  tried  to  train  them  to 
tidiness,  but  were  they  neat?  She  thought 
of  the  lovely  “six”  who  occupied  her  time 
in  earlier  years,  and  could  not  answer  to 
her  satisfaction.  Sometimes  four  of  them 
would  be  in  the  stable  at  work  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  straw  and  litter  would  fly 
from  their  four-tined  stable  forks.  They 
would  rush  in  at  the  call  to  breakfast  with 
soiled  straw  hanging  to  their  caps,  their 


ears,  their  collars,  their  boots  reeking  with 
unrectified  ammonia,  but  their  faces  rosy 
and  happy.  I  believe  the  hardest  thing  to 
learn  which  came  to  me  in  those  days,  was 
the  uselessness  of  the  Saturday  evening 
bath,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  going  to  Sunday 
school  next  day.  I  learned  that  with  boys 
upon  a  farm  “you  can’t  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  upon  what  is  going  to 
happen.”  Perhaps  just  as  you  think  they 
are  all  ready,  shoes  blackened  and  neck¬ 
ties  on,  the  calves  break  out  of  their  pen. 
Of  course,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  cows,  but  away  they  run  in  all 
directions,  through  wet  grass  and  over 
muddy  roads,  a  small  regiment  of  boys 
after  them.  Over  hedges  and  ditches  for 
an  hour  or  two,  until  all  are  completely 
wearied  out,  then  it  is  too  late  for  church, 
and  it  will  take  all  next  week  to  repair  the 
damages  to  the  clothing.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
sudden  prairie  fire  sweeping  in,  sometimes 
a  sick  animal,  or  a  cast  one,  or  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather,  necessitating  an 
entire  change  in  the  chorus. 

Well,  here  were  bo}Ts  to  plow  and  boys  to 
plant,  boys  to  sow  and  boys  to  reap,  and 
boys  left  in  the  house  to  tease  for  mother’s 
shoe-strings  to  play  horse,  when  one  De¬ 
cember  morning,  the  thermometer  twenty- 
eight  degrees  below  zero,  a  paper  and 
envelope  were  brought  to  me.  I  took  a 
pencil  and  feebly  wrote,  to  dear  friends  in 
the  east: 

“It’s  a  girl!— it’s  a  girl!!— it’s  a  girl!!!— 
and  it  is  raw.” 

If  there  was  an  inner  “holy  of  holies”  in 
my  heart  that  my  boys  had  never  reached, 

I  did  not  know  it.  But  this  dainty  blossom, 
with  her  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls,  was 
an  expression  most  exquisite.  Her  brothers 
eyed  her  from  a  distance,  in  fact,  “passed 
by  on  the  other  side.”  They  seemed  to  fear 
that  if  they  touched  her  she  would  bite  or 
break,  which,  was  uncertain.  This  only  at 
first.  A  dear  friend  in  the  east,  the  wife 
of  a  minister  of  an  important  city  church, 
hearing  of  the  fruition  of  my  long  deferred 
hopes,  sent  to  my  little  one  a  large  package 
by  express.  Oh,  the  dainty  garments! 
Everything  a  little  lady  could  possibly  re¬ 
quire  for  outside  adornment.  That  dear, 
thoughtful  friend  very  well  knew  that  the 


long  reign  of  boots  and  brown  ducks  had 
nearly  unfitted  my  skillful  fingers  for  the 
needlework  that  I  should  require  for  my 
darling.  With  a  strong  sense  of  grateful 
love  that  lady’s  name  became  my  baby’s, 
and  we  began,  with  one  accord  to  call  her 
Pattj?.  What  a  dear  good  baby  was  the 
little  Patty.  If  she  could  only  see  some¬ 
thing  moving,  she  would  never  make  the 
least  trouble.  I  first  noticed  that  she  felt 
a  peculiar  interest  in  things  that  had  some 
“go”  in  them  one  day  when  she  was  about 
three  months  old.  Her  crib  happened  to 
be  under  the  line  where  I  was  hanging  the 
ironing.  As  fast  as  I  finished  a  garment 
and  hung  it,  smoothly  folded  on  the  line, 
it  set  all  the  others  a-swinging;  the  motion 
caught  the  baby’s  eye  and  kept  her  quiet 
until  the  large  ironing  was  finished.  After 
that  I  noticed  if  everything  was  still  she 
grew  uneasy.  But  the  flash  and  sparkle  of 
the  fire,  the  rising  of  steam,  the  bubbling 
of  a  boiling  kettle,  the  motion  of  one’s 
hands  at  work,  and,  as  she  grew  older,  the 
waving  of  things  out  of  the  window  in  the 
wind,  would  be  all  the  entertainment  that 
she  needed. 

What  an  affectionate  little  thing  she 
proved  to  be.  Her  brothers  had  a  great 
fashion  of  kissing  her  hands.  Her  lovely 
face,  framed  by  the  most  wonderful  curls 
that  ever  crowned  a  young  baby’s  head, 
attracted  great  attention  from  strangers. 
But  they  were  always  greatly  amused  when, 
on  trying  to  kiss  her,  she  proudly  drew  her 
little  head  back  and  offered  her  hand  for 
the  salute.  Ah,  but  that  first  summer  was 
a  heavenly  one,  and  the  angels  ministered 
unto  us.  ■>  | 

The  second  summer  she  began  to  develop 
those  qualities  which  have  puzzled  us  so 
much.  In  June  her  father  brought  home  a 
litter  of  pigs  with  their  mother,  of  some 
choice  breed.  Wishing  to  give  his  prize 
stock  every  chance  of  perfect  development, 
he  gave  her  the  freedom  of  the  yards  for 
a  time.  She  was  so  well  fed  that  she  was 
very  quiet,  doing  no  mischief,  but  mostly 
lying  around  the  grassy  places  with  her 
tiny  offspring  free  to  roam  at  will.  Wher¬ 
ever  went  the  little  black  pigs  there  also 
went  the  little  white  Patty.  They  were 
very  shy  of  her  at  first,  scampering  away 


when  she  came  too  near;  but  her  persist¬ 
ency  soon  conquered  them,  and  in  less  than 
three  days  I  found  her  sitting  down  beside 
the  mother  pig,  with  the  little  ones  in  her 
lap  and  around  her  at  play — the  expression 
on  her  face  perfectly  beatific.  One  sunny 
day  she  had  followed  them  until  complete- 
ty  tired  out,  and  I  found  her  almost  asleep, 
her  sweet  head  lying  upon  the  broad  side 
of  the  great,  black  porker.  The  little  ones 
were  trying  to  root  her  out  of  the  way,  as 
her  position  seriously  interfered  with  their 
hungry  intentions.  Before  her  black 
friends  were  imprisioned,  there  were  two 
calves  tied  in  the  yard  where  she  could  get 
to  them.  They,  too,  were  afraid  of  her  at 
first,  but  she  soon  conquered  them;  not, 
however,  until  she  had  been  run  over  by 
them,  wound  up  in  their  ropes,  and  stepped 
on  eeveral  times.  She  soon  came  to  spend 
all  her  waking  hours  with  the  calves.  She 
learned  by  watching  us  feed  them  how 
that  thing  was  done,  and  she  would  carry 
them  everything  she  could  reach,  if  not 
constantly  watched.  “Feed  calfy”  were 
the  first  connected  words  she  ever  used. 
When  I  first  knew  that  the  Giver  of  all 
good  had  blessed  me  with  this  girl,  I  shook 
my  index  finger  before  John’s  eyes  and  de¬ 
clared  that  here  was  one  child  who  would 
not  clean  out  stables.  He  gave  a  superior 
smile  and  replied  not.  But  one  morning  in 
early  fall,  before  she  was  three  years  old,  I 
had  my  answer.  He  called  me  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  pointed  toward  the  stables.  Tom 
was  throwing  out  the  litter  and  Dick  was 
tossing  it  into  a  pile.  There  was  Patty, 
with  a  broken- handled  stable-fork,  helping 
with  all  her  little  might.  She  could  get 
bat  little  on  to  her  clumsy  fork,  and  it  would 
not  stay  there  until  she  reached  the  dump¬ 
ing  place,  but  when  it  fell  off,  she  patiently 
laid  down  her  fork,  went  and  picked  up 
the  load  with  her  hands  and  placed  it  on 
the  fork  again,  and  perhaps  would  have 
one  straw  clinging  to  the  fork-tines  to  throw 
off  when  she  reached  the  pile. 

The  summer  that  she  was  four  years  old 
she  began  to  reign  right  royally.  It  was, 
“Us  boys  are  going  over  east  with  the  sheep. 
There  are  the  loveliest  flowers  there,  mam¬ 
ma,  for  you,  and  the  sweetest  grass  for  the 
sheep  and  the  dear  little  lambs.”  Or  it  was, 
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‘‘Us  boys  are  all  going  to  the  outlet,  fishing. 
Tom  says  the  fish  just  jump  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  themselves  there,  they  are  so  thick.” 

How  or  when  the  child  learned  to  read, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  She  never  stopped 
to  take  a  lesson.  She  began  with  the  red 
letters  on  the  box  of  the  new  wagon,  the 
letters  and  words  on  the  farm  machinery. 
Then  I  heard  her  spelling  out  the  words  on 
the  outside  of  the  paper  flour  sacks,  as  she 
climbed  on  to  the  load  that  papa  had  just 
brought  from  town.  The  summer  she  was 
five  she  vexed  the  boys  to  death  nearly,  by 
insisting  upon  milking.  From  the  time  the 
cattle  were  yarded  at  evening  until  they 
were  turned  toward  the  pastures  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  child  spent  her  waking  hours  in 
the  yard  with  her  little  pail,  stripping  first 
one  cow  and  then  another.  She  was  kick¬ 
ed  heels  over  head  twice,  but  that  did  not 
alter  her  dangerous  practice  in  the  least. 
There  was  one  gentle  old  cow  that  we 
wished  to  beef  in  the  fall,  and  did  not  care 
how  ^oon  she  went  dry.  So  Patty  was  told 
that  if  she  would  only  milk  old  Lady  White- 
foot,  she  could  milk  her  all  herself,  no  one 
else  should  touch  her.  Thus  we  compro¬ 
mised  matters  and  still  left  a  channel  open 
for  “natural  development.”  We  thought, 
of  course,  the  child  would  get  the  cow 
dried  up^in  a  few  days,  but  we  soon  had  to 
furnish  her  a  larger  pail  to  milk  in,  and 
when  winter  set  in  she  had  petted  up  the 
old  cow  and  fed  her  extra  until  she  gave 
more  milk  than  any  cow  on  the  farm. 

Meantime,  where  were  those  principles 
slumbering  that  were  inherited  from  the 
most  precise  and  lady-like  of  grandmothers  ? 
— principles  in  regard  to  training  young 
girls  to  indoor  pursuits;  training  them 
from  the’cradle  to  be  housekeepers;  prin¬ 
ciples  about  the  refining  influences  of  nee¬ 
dlework — principles  which  are  certainly 
correct,  but  where,  in  this  case,  has  there 
been  a  chance  for  application  ? 

“Mother,”  said  the  Modoc  to  me  one  very 
cold  day,  “Pat  is  going  with  me  now  to 
look  at  my  traps.”  “Why,  surely,  not  in 
this  snow  and  wind;  take  John,  Jr.”  “John 
don’t  want  to  go.  I’d  rather  have  Pat.” 
“But  she’ll  freeze!”  “O,  you  ’fraid,  little 
mother!”  said  Patty,  dancing  around  to  find 
the  rat  spear;  “don’t  you  see  I  have  on  Tom’s 


cap,  Dick’s  coat  and  Harry’s  dogskin  mit¬ 
tens?  Then  just  look  at  my  new  boots !” 
And  away  they  went,  carrying  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  childhood  out  into  the  winter 
storm. 

fche  celebrated  her  eighth  birthday  by 
skinning  two  sheep — poor  little  things  that 
died  “for  want  of  breath,”  and  that  the 
masculines  said  were  not  worth  skinning. 
The  boys  were  away  with  all  their  pocket- 
knives,  so  she  did  the  work  with  a  table- 
knife — not  to  be  turned  aside  by  trifles,  you 
see.  The  result  added  forty-five  cents  to 
her  private  purse. 

Shall  I  own  that  what  perplexes  me 
most  is  the  way  John  has  turned  the  tables 
on  me.  “Just  look  at  your  ‘dainty  blos¬ 
som,’”  said  he,  one  rainy  day,  when  she 
had  volunteered  to  clean  out  the  drain  be¬ 
low  the  stables — a  job  the  boys  refused  to 
do  until  shamed  out  by  her  energetic  work. 

In  a  streak  of  compassion  for  his  little 
tomboy,  and  remembering  her  isolation 
from  girlish  companions  and  sympathy, 
her  papa  one  day  invested  in  a  piano-harp, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  music  would  have 
refining  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  little 
breast.  The  instrument,  when  closed,  looks 
like  a  fat,  over-grown  sewing  machine, 
without  its  machinery.  When  opened,  by 
folding  back  its  rosewood  covers,  a  dul¬ 
cimer-like  arrangement  of  strings  and  let¬ 
ters  is  disclosed  over  a  sounding  board.  It 
is  operated  upon  with  hammers.  When 
handled  by  its  inventor,  its  music  suits  me 
better  than  any  I  ever  heard. 

But  with  Patty,  the  music  begins  when 
she  comes  dancing  in  from  her  great  out¬ 
door  interests.  “Now  I’m  going  to  begin 
to  be  a  lady,”  and  with  one  kick  of  an 
agile  foot  she  sends  her  rubber  boot  flying 
under  the  lounge,  another  kick  and  its 
mate  lands  in  the  woodbox.  Her  mittens 
are  “fired”  into  some  corner,  and  pulling  at 
the  strings  of  her  hood,  which  are  tied  in 
fourteen  hard  knots,  she  slips  them  out  over 
her  chin,  up  past  her  nose,  and  the  hood 
gees  flying,  where,  she  never  stops  to  see. 
When  she  wishes  to  replace  it  on  her  head, 
she  has  only  to  reverse  the  operation — poke 
her  head  up  through  the  neck  of  it,  give 
her  chin  a  lurch  forward,  one  twist  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  thing  is  settled. 


Tossing  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  she 
seizes  the  hammers,  and  really  plays  sev¬ 
eral  piecies  very  well,  but  with  energy 
enough  to  snap  the  strings,  if  they  were 
not  of  the  strongest  silver-steel  wire.  She 
biings  the  hammers  down  as  if  she  were 
cracking  walnuts.  One  of  her  papa’s  fa 
vorites  is  “Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray .  ”  At 
the  third  verse  she  always  turns  up  her 
nose  at  Willie’s  words: 

“Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak, 
And  I’ll  carry,  so  I  will, 

Katie’s  basket  up  the  hill.” 

At  the  next  verse  her  face  brightens, 
and  she  sings  with  all  the  expression  she 
can  put  in  her  voice: 

,  “Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 

You  shall  carry  only  half; 

Then  tossing  back  her  curls, 

Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls.” 

How  this  natural  phenomenon  will  turn 
out  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  she  is  yet  but  nine 
years  old.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  spend  any 
time  reading,  yet  she  can  tell  every  story 
that  has  been  published  in  Our  Little  Ones 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  she  knows  the 
contents  of  her  childish  Bible  histories  so 
"well  that  she  can  tell  you  something  of 
nearly  every  character  named  prominently 
therein.  Perhaps  in  this  way  lies  her  salva- 
tion.  Her  eyes  take  in  the  printed  page 
by  sentences  instead  of  words,  it  seems, 
yet  she  remembers  them  and  grasps  the 
whole  situation. 

Mamma,  said  she,  and  her  face  looked 
sweetly  solemn,  “do  you  know  the  nicest 
thing  I  have  read  to-day?  It  was  about 
the  baptism  of  Jesus.  There  were  the  dis¬ 
tant  hills  and  the  sparkling  river,  then  that 
lovely  man,  with  his  kind  face.  But  oh, 
that  lovely  white  dove,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing  on  his  white  feathers  and  the  voice 
from  Heaven.  Do  you  know  what  the 
voice  said,  mamma  ?  It  said,  ‘This  is  my 
beloved  Son.’  I  guess  if  all  those  wicked 
men  had  heard  that  voice,  Jesus  would 
not  have  had  such  a  hard  time  as  he  did. 
Oh,  mamma,  I  promised  Tom  to  water  the 
horses  at  six,  and  the  clock  is  just  striking.” 

It  is  only  about  two  hours  since  T  attempt¬ 
ed  to  get  her  into  some  of  her  ptvitv  tog¬ 
gery— I  am  so  proud  of  her  looks  when  I 
get  her  “fixed  up.” 

Her  complexion  is  waterproof.  It  never 


tans  or  freckles  and  is  of  that  dainty  fair¬ 
ness  that  is  seldom  seen  in  the  families  of 
hard-working  people.  Her  hands  are 
plump,  with  dimpled  knuckles,  and  long, 
taper  fingers.  With  perfect  health,  she  is 
as  erect  and  graceful  as  a  young  Venus. 
After  bathing  her  and  kissing  the  sweet, 
white  neck  and  shoulders,  I  managed  to 
keep  her  quiet  while  I  combed  the  long 
golden  hair  which  hangs  in  wavy  masses 
to  her  waist.  But,  while  catching  part  of 
it  back  in  braids  and  arranging  the  dainty 
fringe  which  curls  naturally  over  her  fore¬ 
head,  she  began  to  get  impatient.  “Hur¬ 
ry  up,  mother,”  said  she,  “I  can  hear  that 
new  lamb  bleating;  1  fear  its  mother  is  not 
going  to  own  it  and  I  must  get  out  there 
before  it  gets  chilled.”  “I  am  nearly  done 
now,  darling,”  and  I  hurried  up  stairs  to 
get  a  fresh  ruff  for  her  neck.  When  I  came 
down  she  was  nowhere  in  sight.  I  went  to 
the  window  that  looked  toward  the  barn 
and  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heels  of 
her  rubber  boots  as  they  disappeared  through 
a  hole  in  the  fence,  on  a  short  cut  to  the 
sheep-shed.  Suggestions  are  now  in  order. 
Is  it  a  hopeless  case?  Need  Isay  that  I 
get  no  sympathy  from  John  in  this  peculiar 
state  of  affairs.  While  he  owns  that  she 
out- boys  all  the  male  children  on  the  farm, 
he  says  she  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold 
every  year,  from  a  financial  standpoint. — 
Farmers'  Rdview. 


ORPHANED. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


Bright  roses  around  the  window  ledee 
Lilies  beside  the  door;  6  ’ 

And  the  grass  is  soft  in  its  velvet  green 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  yore. 

But  never  a  face  looks  out  for  me, 
ti  And  never  a  voice  I  hear, 

“Come  in,  come  in,  for  the  sun  is  low 
And  the  grass  is  damp,  I  fear.” 

•There  are  whisperings  soft  in  the  arching  trees. 
The  rustle  of  dancing  leaves, 
r?  tb0  twitter  of  swallows  that  build  their  nests 
Close  under  the  bending  eaves* 

th.?  c^ir?  of  nestlings  who  cuddle  close 
Neath  the  bosom  that  keeps  them  warm 
But  there  are  no  loved  ones  to  fold  me  in, 

Ur  shelter  my  shivering  form. 

home  is  no  longer  mine, 

The  grass  is  not  mine  to  tread. 

The  joy  of  my  life,  like  the  loved  ones  lost, 

Is  lying  where  rest  the  dead. 

Bnght^simbeams  peep  through  the  bending 

With  a  warm  and  tender  smile, 

"  mLnever  a  smile  of  love  makes  bright 
The  weariness  of  life’s  mile. 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Number  IX. 

The  lovely  month  of  September  receives 
high  praise  from  Leigh  Hunt,  who  says  of 
it:  “This  is  the  month  of  the  migration  of 
birds,  of  the  finished  harvest,  of  nut  gath- 
ering,  of  cider  and  perry  making,  and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  change  of 
color  in  trees.  The  remainder  of  the  har¬ 
vest  is  got  in;  and  no  sooner  is  this  done, 
than  the  husbandman  ploughs  up  his  land 
again  preparing  it  for  the  winter  grain. 
The  noblest  feature  of  this  season  is  a  cer 
tain  festive  abundance  for  the  supply  of 
all  the  creation.  There  is  grain  for  the 
men,  birds  and  horses,  hay  for  the  cattle, 
loads  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  and  swarms  of 
fish  in  the  ocean.”  * 

Besides  this,  there  are  many  rural  sports 
to  indulge  in,  many  pleasures  to  be  enjoy 
ed  and  much  to  make  the  people  happier 
and  healthier. 

“Ganging  Day”  was  a  sort  of  septennial 
time  of  festivity,  occuring  in  September, 
and  the  following  extraordinary  custom 
took  place  at  that  time.  “On  the  morning 
of  this  day,  a  great  number  of  young  men 
assemble  in  the  fields,  when  a  very  active 
fellow  is  nominated  the  leader.  This  per¬ 
son  they  are  bound  to  follow,  who  for  the 
sake  of  diverson,  generally  chooses  the 
route  through  ponds,  ditches  and  places  of 
difficult  passage.  Every  person  th3y  meet 
s  obliged  to  take  a  ride,  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  two  other  persons  taking  them 
up  by  their  arms  and  swinging  them 
against  each  other.  The  feminine  part  of 
the  population,  in  general,  keep  at  home  at 
this  period,  except  those  of  less  scrupulous 
character;  who,  for  the  sake  of  partaking 
of  a  gallon  of  ale  and  a  plum  cake — which 
every  landlord  or  publican  is  bound  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  revelers  with — generally  spend  the 
best  part  of  the  night  in  the  fields  if  the 
weather  is  fair,  it  being  strictly  according 
to  ancient  usage  not  to  partake  of  the 
cheer  anywhere  else.” 

Michaelmas  Day  occurs  this  month,  as 
therein  is  celebrated  the  feast  of  St.  Mich¬ 
ael,  and  the  mass  said  on  that  day,  in  the 
Catholic  churches,  is  called  “St.  Michael’s 


Mass”  from  which  we  get  the  somewhat 
abbreviated  term  Michael-mas.  In  an  old 
work,  published  in  1681,  there  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  superstition:  “They  say,  so  many 
days  old  the  moon  is  on  Michael  mass- day, 
so  many  floods  after.”  So  there  were 
weather  prophets  even  in  those  days.  As 
the  turkey  is  the  principal  dish  at  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  so  is  the  eating  of 
the  goose  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment 
at  Michaelmas — it  being  the  dish  of  the 
queen  as  well  as  that  of  the  peasant.  This 
custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance,  which  is  well- vouch¬ 
ed  for.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  while 
she  was  eating  a  goose  on  Michaelmas  day; 
and  that,  in  commemoration  of  that  event, 
she  ever  afterwards,  on  that  day,  dined  on 
a  goose.  An  old  proverb  runs:  “If  you  eat 
goose  on  Michaelmas  day,  you  will  never 
want  money  all  the  year  ‘round.”  There 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  kind  of  fes¬ 
tivities  on  this  day,  such  as  picnics,  dan¬ 
cing,  running  and  wrestling. 

On  the  first  Monday  after  Michaelmas 
day  a  most  peculiar  custom  took  place  at 
Kidderminster,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  very  graphic  account.  “The  magistrate 
and  other  officers  which  are  annually  elect¬ 
ed,  are,  on  this  day,  inaugurated;  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  which  they  each  of  them  cause 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  populace  (who 
assemble  to  the  number  of  thousands)  from 
the  windows  of  their  houses,  or,  sometimes 
from  the  town  hall,  a  large  quantity  of  ap¬ 
ples;  in  the  whole,  often  amounting  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pots — baskets,  containing 
five  pecks  each.  This  practice  of  course, 
occasions  a  kind  of  prescriptive  holiday  in 
the  town,  and  any  one  having  the  temerity 
to  refuse  his  apprentice  or  servant  leave  to 
attend  the  ‘apple  throwing’  would  probably 
have  cause  to  repent  such  an  invasion  of 
right.  A  ruffe  concourse  therefore  fills  the 
streets  which  are  the  scenes  of  action;  and 
as  a  sort  of  safety  ‘valve’  if  one  may  ‘com¬ 
pare  great  things  with  small,’  recourse  is 
had  to  the  flinging  about  of  old  shoes,  cab¬ 
bage  stalks,  and  almost  every  accessible 
kind  of  missile;  till  at  length  the  sashes  are 
raised  and  the  gifts  of  Pomona  begin  to 
shower  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  multi- 


tude.  Woe  be  to  the  unlucky  wight,  who 
nUay  chance  to  ride  through  the  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  introductory  part  of  this  custom. 
No  sooner  does  he  appear,  than  a  thousand 
aims  are  taken  at  him  and  his  horse  or  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  poor  belated  rider  ‘sees,  or 
dreams  he  sees  (if  ignorant  of  the  practice) 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  town  raised  to 
oppose  his  single  progress,  without  being 
able  to  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  their 
motives  for  so  doing.  At  Ludlow  there  is 
a  custom  as  equally  foolish— that  of  pulling 
a  rope.  This  last  must  be  the  same  as  the 
exercise  called,  “The  Tug  of  War,”  witness¬ 
ed  at  so  many  of  our  athletic  exhibitions. 

“Grigglings”  are  almost  as  odd  rustic 
sports  as  the  name  by  which  they  were 
called.  “Griggles”  are  nothing  more,  nor 
less  than  small  apples  which  are  left  pretty 
abundantly  upon  the  trees  by  the  farmers, 
with  an  understanding  that  the  urchins 
will  have  mercy  on  the  boughs  which,  if 
left  entirely  bare,  would  suffer.  Then  come 
the  boys  in  search  of  what  they  consider  to 
be  no  more  than  their  own  right,  that  is, 
these  same  griggles;  and,  to  secure  the 
same  is  called  “going  a  griggling.”  Up 
go  the  youngsters  into  the  trees,  almost  as 
daring  and  having  as  firm  a  hold  on  the 
branches.  When  the  trees  are  denuded  of 
every  particle  of  fruit,  a  shout  is  sent  up 
and  some  slight  remarks  made  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  “leavings.’ 
From  this,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the 
fruit-growers  do  not  make  use  of  any  kinds 
of  apples  for  cider  and  defied  apple  pies.  In 
our  land,  the  young  people,  who  acted  in 
such  a  manner,  would  be  deemed  thieves, 
and  treated  as  such;  but  in  England,  they 
must  suppose  the  little  fellows  are  doipg 
them  quite  a  favor,  as  the  hostess  or  daugh¬ 
ter  presents  them  with  a  slice  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or  a  little  piece  of  money  to  reward 
them  for  their  work  and  trouble. 

Sometimes  the  harvest  does  not  end  until 
September;  so  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
insert  some  more  of  the  customs  relative  to 
that  season,  here,  which — for  want  of  room 
—we  had  to  omit  in  our  last  article. 

“Largess”  seems  to  be  a  most  necessary 
accompaniment  to  all  these  festivities;  this 
is  the  gift  of  money — more  frequently 
asked  for  than  given  gratuitously — and 


which  goes  to  purchase  the  always- to-be- 
remembered  supper.  After  the  supper  has 
received  full  justice,  away  go  the  eaters 
outside  the  house  and  give  vent  to  the  shrill 
and  peculiar  cry  of  largess. 

“The  men  and  boys  form  a  circle  by  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  hands,  and  one  of  the  party 
standing  in  the  centre,  having  a  large  stone 
or  earthen  pitcher  of  horkey  ale  placed  near 
him  on  the  ground,  with  a  horn  or  tin  sort 
of  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  makes  a  signal, 
and  ‘halloo!’  then  ‘lar-r-r-r-r-r-ge-ess’  is 
given  as  long  and  as  loud  as  the  lungs  will 
allow,  at  the  same  time  elevating  their 
hands  as  high  as  they  can,  and  still  keeping- 
hold.  The  person  in  the  center  blows  the 
horn  one  continued  blast  as  long  as  the 
cry  is  sounded.  This  is  done  three  times, 
and  immediately  followed  by  three  whoops ; 
and  then  the  glass,  commonly  a  horn  one, 
of  spirit-stirring  ale,  freely  circles.  Then 
comes  the  shout,  three  times  three.”  Some¬ 
thing  like  our  “hip!  hip!  hurra— tiger! !!” 

A  return  to  the  table  was  next  in  order, 
and  though  I  regret  to  write  it,  for  it  is 
something  one  cannot  approve  of,  still  as 
a  faithful  chronicler  of  the  times  it  must 
be  penned— the  pipes  were  lit  and  glasses 
drained.  Then  came  a  sort  of  masquerade 
party,  oras  it  was  styled,  a  “disguising  en¬ 
tertainment.”  This  show  occasiQned  many 
a  hearty  laugh  and  was  carried  out  thus: 
“One  of  the  party  habited  in  a  long  cloak, 
and  disguised  as  a  female,  is  taken  with  a 
violent  attack  of  the  toothache,  and  the 
doctor  is  sent  for.  He  soon  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  mounted  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  other  men,  as  a  horse,  having  in  his 
hands  a  common  milking  stool,  which  he 
bears  upon,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  , keep  his 
back  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position.  The 
doctor  brings  with  him  his  tongs,,  which  he 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  tooth; 
this  is  a  piece  of.  tobacco  pipe  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  and  placed  in  the  mputh.  A 
fainting  lit  takes  place,  from  the  violence 
of  the  operation,  and  the  bellows  are  used 
as  a  means  of  causing  a  reviving  hope.  At 
this  time,  the  lord  of  the  harvest  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  lady,  (the  person  is  so  called 
who  goes  second  in  the  reap,  each  some¬ 
times  wearing  a  sort  of  disguise)  with  two 
plates  in  his  hand,  enters  the  parlor  where 


the  guests  are  seated,  and  solicits  a  largess 
from  them.  The  collection  made,  they 
join  their  party  again  at  the  table ;  and  the 
lord,  recounting  to  his  company  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  has  met  with,  a  fresh  jest  is  given 
to  hilarity,  in  which,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  upon  the  ‘light  fantastic  toe/ 
the  stiffness  of  age  and  rheumatic  pangs 
are  foi  gotten,  and  those  who  have  passed 
the  grand  climactric,  feel  in  the  midst  of 
their  teens.” 

In  a  very  interesting  work  on  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  England,  there  is  an  account  of 
a  September  custom  which  will,  very  ap¬ 
propriately  close  our  article  for  this  month. 

A  meadow  is  divided  into  fifteen  por¬ 
tions.  answering  to  fifteen  lots,  which  are 
pieces  of  wood  cut  off  from  an  arrow,  and 
marked  according  to  the  landmarks  in  the 
field.  To  each  lot  are  allowed  eight  mow¬ 
ers,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
in  the  whole.  On  the  Saturday  seven  night 
after  Midsummer-day  these  portions  are 
laid  out  by  six  persons.  These  are  called 
field  men,  and  have  an  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  upon  the  day  of  laying  out 
the  meadows,  at  the  appointment  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  In  running  the  field, 
each  man  has  a  boy  allowed  to  assist  him. 
On  Monday  morning  lots  are  drawn  con¬ 
sisting,  some  of  eight  swaths  and  others  of 
four.  Of  these,  the  first  and  last  carry 
garlands.  The  first  two  lots  are  of  four 
swaths,  and  whilst  these  are  mowing,  the 
mowers  go  double.” 

The  rules  were  as  follows:  No  man  or 
men  were  allowed  to  go  before  the  two  gar 
lands,  or  mow  above  eight  swaths  over 
their  lots  before  they  laid  down  their 
scythes  and  went  to  breakfast,  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  mow  any  farther  than  a 
certain  set  piece;  but  must  leave  their 
scythes  there  and  go  to  dinner.  The  pen 
alties  for  transgressing  the  rules  were,  that 
they  must  pay  a  penny  or  deliver  up  their 
scythe  at  the  first  demand  and  this  as  often 
as  they  transgressed. 

“The  dinner,  provided  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor’s  tenant,  consists  of  three  cheese¬ 
cakes  and  a  new  made  cheese.  The  cakes 
and  cheese-cakes  are  of  the  size  of  the  win¬ 
nowing  sieve;  and  the  person  who  brings 
them  is  to  have  three  gallons  of  ale.  The 


master  of  the  feast  is  paid  in  hay,  and  is 
further  allowed  to  turn  all  his  cows  into 
the  meadow  on  Saturday  morning  till 
eleven  o’clock ;  that  by  this  means  giving 
the  more  milk  the  cakes  may  be  made  larg¬ 
er. 


The  Crystal  Creamery. 


Our  illustration  shows  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  Family  Dairy  Creamer¬ 
ies. 

The  glass  cans,  holding  five  and  ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  each,  are  hung  in  an  iron  vat, 
like  a  sink,  fourteen  inches  deep,  the  vat 
being  placed  in  the  top  of  a  refrigerator, 
correspondidg  in  size  to  the  number  of  cows 
from  which  the  creamer  is  to  be  supplied 
with  milk.  The  upper  part  of  the  cans  is 
surrounded  by  water,  the  lower  parts  ex¬ 
tending  downward  through  openings  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  being  accessible  at 
the  lower  points  by  the  doors  in  the  side  of 
the  refrigerator,  or  cabinet. 

The  bottom  of  the  glass  can  is  shaped 
like  the  top  of  a  bottle,  and  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  center,  instead  of  the  side 
of  the  can,  the  vexed  question  of  sediment 
is  solved. 

The  cooling  of  the  milk  is  entirely  at  the 
top,  and  around  the  upper  part  of  the  can> 
by  means  of  water  alone.  That  this  new 
method  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  plaji 
is  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  person. 
There  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  cooling 
milk  at  the  bottom.  Cool  it  at  the  top;  the 

bottom  will  from  necessity  be  cooled,  and 
the  result  in  raising  cream  will  be  very 
much  better  than  can  be  attained  at  the 
bottom. 


Water-Lilies  aiul  tlieir  Culture. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  a 
landscape  is  a  water  surface.  Landscape 
gaideners  go  to  much  expense  when  laying 
out  grounds  to  get  some  water  into  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  them.  Why  should  not 
farmers,  who  have  freely  given  to  them  by 
nature  every  opportunity  of  embellishing 
their  homes,  enjoy  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
labor  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which 
their  richer  neighbors  enjoy  at  a  large  cost, 
and  on  account  of  which  some  people,  who 
could  themselves  possess  the  same,  envy 
them.  And  as  land  is  far  more  pleasing 
and  enjoyable  when  covered  with  flowers, 
so  the  surface  of  the  water  is  improved  and 
beautified  by  being  covered  with  fragrant 
and  beautiful  water-lilies,  which  may  be 
grown  so  easily. 

The  commonest  water-lily  is  our  native 
American  species,  JVymphcea  odorata.  Its 
lovely  white,  wax-like  flowers  arid  sweet 
odor  always  make  it  at'ractive,  and  it  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  garden,  which, 
however  poor,  may  have  its  half-barrel 
sunk  in  the  soil  of  a  grass-plot,  or  a  stone- 
cemented  pit  in  which  a  few  roots  may  be 
planted.  It  does  best  in  a  pond  or  in  the 
almost-still  bend  of  a  slow-running  stream, 
in  the  mud  of  which  a  few  roots  may  be 
pushed  down  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
Where  the  mud  is  rich  these  flowers  grow 
six  inches  across  and  the  leaves  thirteen 
inches.  The  florists  sell  these  roots  for  40 
cents  each  or  $3  a  dozen.  A  variety  of  t  his 
lily  producing  flowers  only  or  2  inches  in 
diameter  can  be  procured.  A  pink  water- 
lily  is  found  at  Cape  Cod,  but  it  is  rare  ex¬ 
cepting  where  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  of  a 
deep  pink  or  rose  color,  has  flowers  larger 
than  the  white  variety,  and  possesses  a 
most  delicious  fragrance.  The  flowers 
often  sell  for  25  cents  each,  and  for  double 
as  much  at  the  popular  watering-places  and 
in  the  cities.  The  roots  are  scarce  and  cost 
several  dollars  each.  Another  pure  white 
lily  is  Nymphcea  tvberosa ,  which  has  flow¬ 
ers  at  times  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  sweet  ripe-apple  odor.  This  kind  costs 
75  cents  a  root.  A  most  beautiful  and  de¬ 
liciously  fragrant  species  is  the  yellow 
water-lily,  Nymphcea  Jfava.  The  flowers 


are  of  a  bright  golden- yellow  and  are 
scented  like  the  blossoms  of  the  locust  tree. 
This  variety  requires  a  warm,  sunny  corner 
of  the  pond.  The  roots  cost  50  cents  each. 
A  pigmy  lily  is  the  dwarf  Chinese  water- 
lily,  Nymphcea  pygmeea.  very  sweetly  odor¬ 
ous,  but  with  flowers  no  larger  than  half  a 
dollar,  which  open  at  noon  and  close  at 
night.  There  are  some  other  kinds  having 
white  and  pink  flowers  which  are  natives 
of  England. 

The  queen  of  the  lily  pond  is  Nelumbium 
speciosum.  This  beautiful  plant  is  the  lo¬ 
tus  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  seed  of  it 
is  the  sacred  bean.  It  is,  however,  entirely 
hardy  and  produces  its  leaves  30  inches 
across.  Its  buds  are  at  first  creamy  white 
and  bright  rose  in  color,  and  in  form  like 
enormous  tea-rose  buds,  and  then  gradually 
expand  like  a  tulip,  until  at  maturity  they 
spread  to  a  width  of  12  or  13  inches,  and 
diffuse  their  delightful  fragrance  far  and 
wide.  Nelumbium  leteuni ,  or  the  yellow 
lotus,  is  a  native  plant,  not  equal  in  beauty 
to  the  speciosum ,  but  a  noble  ornament  to 
the  pond,  with  its  scarcely  smaller  leaves 
and  its  hundreds  of  buds  and  a  score  of 
open  flowers,  all  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  sulphur  yellow  color 
and  as  large  as  a  quart  bowl.  Several 
other  varieties  of  foreign  nelumbiums  are 
cultivated,  which  have  beautifully  colored 
flowers.  There  are  many  other  desirable 
aquatic  plants  described  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  florists  who  make  this  class  of  plants 
a  special  culture,  but  space  is  inadequate 
to  mention  them.  ‘  A  few  of  them,  selected 
according  to  the  means  and  desires  of  the 
owner  of  a  pond,  would  certainly  add  a 
charm  to  any  country  home  which  would 
be  all  the  more  pleasing  because  of  its  rar¬ 
ity.  Even  one  native  lily  would  be  2a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  would  be  a  begin¬ 
ning  which  would  lead  to  further  progress 
in  this  delightful  culture. —  Weekly  Times . 


Medicine  has  cost  the  world  more  than 
bread,  and  has  killed  more  than  it  has 
cured. 

Laziness  is  a  good  deal  like  money,  the 
more  a  man  has  of  it  the  more  he  seems  to 
want. 
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Aii  Arlington  Market  Garden. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
has  lately  been  visiting  the  vegetable  and 
seed  farm  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Rawson 
at  Arlington,  and  was  very  greatly  im- 
piessed  by  what  he  saw  there,  as  any  one 
would  be,  even  of  our  most  experienced 
farmer  readers,  many  of  whom  have  no 
idea  of  the  scale  on  which  operations  are 
carried  in  this  kind  of  farming,  and  but 
little  conception  of  the  methods  employed. 
The  Herald  correspondent’s  letter  is  so 
interesting  that  we  copy  it  entire.  He 
says : — 

The  writer  one  day  last  week  posted  out 
to  Arlington,  and,  after  a  little  inquiry, 
was  directed  to  the  gardens  of  the  largest 
producer  of  vegetables  in  New  England. 
He.  has  in  Arlington  forty  acres  of  land 
which  he  owns,  some  of  which  is 
worth  $2000  an  acre,  and  some  of  which 
cost  him  $4000  an  acre.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  has  on  lease  sixty  acres  in  Medford, 
about  a  mile  distant,  on  the  shores  of  Mys¬ 
tic  lake.  The  establishment  in  Arlington 
is  the  most  elaborate.  Here  are  the  hot¬ 
houses  and  hot  frames,  where  vegetables 
are  raised  all  the  year  round.  At  this  place 
there  are  ten  acres  under  glass,  which  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extensive  character  of 
the  business  done.  A  portion  of  this  glass- 
covered  space  consists  of  hot-houses,  where 
artificial  heat  is  used,  steam  pipes  convey¬ 
ing  the  heat  throughout  the  buildings.  To 
produce  this  heat,  200  tons  of  coal  are 
consumed  in  the  season.  Another  portion 
of  the  glass-covered  area  depends  for  its 
heat  upon  the  decomposition  or  heating  of 
stable  manure.  Two  thousand  cords  of 
stable  manure  are  used  on  the  farm  annual¬ 
ly,  a  portion  of  which  goes  under  the  frames. 
This  manure  is  obtained  from  the  stables 
of  Boston  principally,  and  three  large  teams 
one  of  them  a  four  horse  team — are  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  time  in  this  work. 

In  seven  of  the  hot-houses,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  in  question,  there  were  1000  hills 
of  cucumbers,  some  of  which  were  about 
running  out,  having  yielded  their  utmost, 
while  others  were  in  full  yield,  and  still 
others  just  coming  into  bearing.  Cucumbers 
are  planted  so  as  to  come  in  about  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  April,  and  from  that  time  forward 
until  the  time  the  plants  in  the  open  air 
mature  the  hot-houses  furnish  the  supply. 
In  this  case,  from  4000  to  6000  cucumbers 
are  picked  from  the  vines  every  day.  Let¬ 
tuce  is  a  perpetual  crop,  so  to  speak;  that 
is,  is  matured  all  the  year  round,  and  to 
do  this  it  has  to  be  sown  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year. 

There  is  also  under  glass  half  an  acre  of 
Canada  melons,  a  new  and  rare  variety, 
which  has  only  been  introduced  into  our 
market  quite  recently.  Under  glass  there 
are  from  four  to  five  crops  raised  each  year, 
while  in  the  open  air  from  two  to  three 
crops  in  the  season  are  secured.  Here  is 
the  way  that  three  crops  are  secured.  Beets 
are  sown  quite  thickly  in  drills,  the  same 
being  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The 
ground  being  rich,  the  beets  come  up  luxu¬ 
riantly,  making  large  leaves.  These  are 
pulled  at  the  proper  time,  leaving  enough 
beets  behind  to  mature  into  large  roots,  and 
using  the  beets  pulled  for  greens.  Then 
between  the  rows  of  beets  are  planted  rows 
of  celery.  All  the  vegetables  are  planted 
in  long,  narrow  beds,  between  which  are 
trenches  or  furrows  that  answer  a  double 
purpose— they  enable  the  men  to  thin  out, 

weed  or  plant,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they 
serve  also  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  system  of  irrigation  used  is  most  com¬ 
plete  and  elaborate.  There  are,  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  two  water  towers  containing 
large  tanks,  into  which  the  water  is  pumped 
from  driven  wells.  The  pumping  in  one  of 
the  stations  is  done  both  by  wind  power 
and  steam,  and  in  the  other  by  wind  power 
alone,  the  windmill  having  a  capacity  of 
raising  100  gallons  a  minute.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  a  steam  pump  and  boiler, 
which  are  on  wheels,  and  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  horses.  This  is 
moved  along  the  river  or  the  lake,  as  re¬ 
quited,  and  water  drawn  and  sent  through 
lines  of  hose  to  any  distance  required,  and 
in  this  way  the  fields  in  dry  times  are  kept 
well  watered.  The  water  is  not  sprinkled 
upon  the  growing  vegetables,  but  is  let  into 
the  furiows  alongside  the  beds,  and  soaks 
in,  giving  moisture  to  the  roots.  Salt  wa¬ 
ter  is  used  as  well  as  fresh,  the  former  being 
preferred.  At  one  of  the  pumping  stations 


is  a  washing  and  packing  room,  where  all 
vegetables  that  have  sand  or  clay  on  them 
are  put  into  large  troughs  of  water  and 
washed  clean  before  packing. 

Sixteen  horses  are  emploj'ed  and  six  mar¬ 
ket  teams  are  run,  carrying  into  Boston 
every  morning  from  10  to  15  tons  of  vege¬ 
tables  of  various  kinds  in  their  season.  The 
proprietor  has  two  stalls  in  the  vegetable 
market  in  Boston,  beside  supplying  to  the 
order  of  commission  merchants  packages 
of  vegetables  to  go  to  the  various  cities  in 
the  State,  as  well  as  to  New  Hampshire  and 
other  New  England  States,  New  York  and 
Canada.  In  summer  40  men  are  employed, 
besides,  and  at  intervals,  a  number  of  boys 
and  women  to  do  weeding,  etc.  At  the 
time  of  this  visit,  a  number  of  men  were 
busily  engaged  in  setting  out  celery  plants, 
which,  later  on,  would  be  planted  in  the 
place  where  they  were  destined  to  mature. 
Here  two  men  are  employed  in  watering 
the  plants  as  they  are  set  out  and  other 
growing  plants,  and  there  is  enough  of  this 
kind  of  work  to  keep  them  employed  all 
the  time  in  dry  weather. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  crops 
raised  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  may  be  given.  Twenty  acres 
are  planted  in  squashes;  20  acres  in  celery; 
10  acres  in  cauliflowers;  6  acres  in  onions; 
5  acres  in  early  bunch  beets;  and  2  of  late 
ones;  4  acres  of  tomatoes;  half  an  acre  of 
melons  under  glass,  and  2  acres  of  melons 
outside;  2  acres  of  dandelions,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  beans,  peas,  carrots,  etc. 
There  are  6000  tomato  plants  in  the  4  acres, 
which  at  an  average  yield  of  half  a  bushel 
to  a  plant  will  give  as  the  crop  on  that  land 
3000  bushels.  The  price  of  tomatoes  ranges 
from  50  cents  to  $1  a  bushel,  according  to 
season,  so  that  for  this  crop  alone  at  least 
$1500  is  assured.  The  six  acres  of  onions 
will  produce  about  3000  bushels,  and  at  the 
average  price  of  $1  a  bushel,  we  can  easily 
calculate  that  income.  Among  the  crops 
raised  are  several  acres  of  rye.  This  is 
done,  not  for  the  grain,  but  for  the  straw, 
which  is  used  for  making  matting  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  frames  during  the  most  inclement 
and  frosty  weather  of  winter.  A  night 
watchman  makes  these  mats  during  the 
vigils  of  the  night.  In  the  same  building 


where  he  operates  are  repair  shops  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  where  blacksmith,  carpenter 
and  other  work  is  done. 

In  addition  to  raising  vegetables  in  such 
large  quantities,  vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds 
are  cultivated,  the  proprietor  having,  in 
addition  to  his  market  stalls,  an  extensive 
seed  store  in  Boston.  To  raise  seed  he 
selects  the  healthiest  and  best  of  the  plants 
of  various  kinds,  and  carefully  cultivates 
them  to  that  end.  The  result  is  that  he 
can  boast — and  he  is  proud  of  it — that  in 
no  single  case  has  he  had  complaint  from 
patrons  of  failure  of  his  seed  to  grow. 

This  year  he  is  growing  cauliflower  seed, 
which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  in  this 
climate,  the  seed  heretofore  used  being 
imported  from  Europe.  The  price  is  about 
fifty  dollars  per  pound,  and  as  high  as  six¬ 
ty  dollars  per  pound  has  been  paid.  Cauli¬ 
flower  seed  is  sown  in  hot-house  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  plant  matures  in  April,  and 
is  marketed.  Those  intended  for  open  air 
culture  are  sown  later,  and  set  out. 

In  addition  to  supplying  vegetables  to  the 
market  for  consumption,  quite  a  large 
business  is  done  in  plants,  such  as  tomato, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  egg  and  other  kitchen 
garden  plants,  which  are  supplied  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  in  Boston,  as  well  as  at 
the  gardens.  Taken  altogether,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  wonderful  one,  and  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  which  no  mere  newspa¬ 
per  article  could  pretend  to  give  more  than 
an  outline. 

The  proprieter  of  this  farm — which, 
though  of  one  hundred  acres  in  extent, 
represents  through  its  crops  really  more 
than  two  hundred  acres  of  highly  cultiva¬ 
ted  land — is  still  a  young  man,  though  he 
has  built  up  the  business  he  has  to-day, 
from  the  smallest  beginnings.  He  has 
filled  all  grades  in  the  business,  and  knows 
every  branch  of  it  thoroughly.  He  is  what 
may  be  called  a  practical,  rather  than  a 
scientific  farmer  or  gardener — that  is,  his 
practice  keeps  pace,  or  rather  goes  ahead  of 
his  theory.  He  is  all  the  time  thinking  out 
and  working  out  improvements  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  appliances  therefor.  He  goes  to 
bed  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  is 
up  at  five  in  the  morning,  looking  after  his 
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affairs.  He  has  a  telephone  in  his  house, 
by  which  he  can  receive  orders  for  vegeta- 
les  and  instantly  fill  them.  He  has  about 
$100,000  invested  in  his  plants,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  yield  per  acre  of  the  land  he 
cultivates,  is  five  hundred  dollars.  Can 
such  return  be  paralleled  ? 


Essay  on  Man. 

Man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  small  pota¬ 
toes  and  few  in  the  hill. 

He  nseth  up  to-day  and  flourisheth  like  a 
rag  weed,  and  to-morrow  or  the  day  after 
the  undertaker  hath  him  in  the  ice  box. 

He  goeth  forth  in  the  morning  warbling 
like  a  lark,  and  is  knocked  out  in  one  round 
and  two  seconds. 

In  the  midst  of  life  he  is  in  debt,  and  the 

tax  collector  pursueth  him  wherever  he 
goeth. 

The  banister  of  life  is  full  of  splinters,  and 

he  slideth  down  it  with  considerable  rapid¬ 
ity. 

He  walketh  forth  in  the  bright  sunlight 
to  absorb  ozone,  and  meeteth  the  bank  tell 
<er  with  a  sight  draft  for  $357. 

He  cometh  home  at  eventide  and  meeteth 
the  wheelbarrow  in  his  path,  and  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  riseth  up  and  smiteth  him  to  the 
earth,  and  falleih  upon  him  and  runneth 
one  of  its  legs  into  his  ear. 

In  the  gentle  springtime  he  putteth  on 
is  summer  clothes,  and  a  blizzard  strike th 
him  far  from  home,  and  filleth  him  with  woe 
and  rheumatism. 

He  layeth  up  riches  in  the  bank,  and  the 
president  speculateth  in  margins,  and  then 
goeth  to  Canada  for  his  health. 

In  the  winter  be  putteth  on  his  winter 
trousers,  and  a  wasp  that  abideth  in  them 
filleth  him  full  of  intense  excitement. 

He  starteth  down  cellar  with  an  oleander, 
and  goeth  first  backward,  and  the  oleander 
oometh  after  him  and  sitteth  upon  him. 

He  buyeth  a  watch  dog,  and  when  he 
cometh  home  late  from  the  lodge  the  watch 
dog  treeth  him  and  sitteth  beneath  him 
until  rosy  morn. 

He  goeth  to  the  horse  trot  and  betteth 
his  money  on  the  brown  mare,  and  the  bay 
gelding  with  a  blaze  face  winneth.. 

He  marrieth  a  red-headed  heiress  with  a 


wart  on  her  nose,  and  the  next  day  her 
parental  ancester  goeth  under,  with  a  few 
assets  and  great  liabilities,  and  cometh 
home  to  live  with  his  beloved  son-in-law. 


Single  Comb  Brown  Eeg\h.orns 


The  Leghorns  have  few  equals,  if  any, 
as  egg  producers.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  Leghorns-Brown  and  White,  and  of  each 
there  are  two  classes— single  and  rose 
combs.  The  Browns  are  the  most  popular 
with  fanciers'  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
plumage  and  handsome  pencillings.  With 
the  exceptions  of  the  combs,  the  rose  and 
single  comb  Brown  Leghorns  are  exactly 
alike.  In  the  Northern  States  where  the 
winters  are  generally  severe,  the  majority 
of  fanciers  prefer  the  rose  to  the  single 
comb,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  latter  to 
freeze.  The  rose  comb  being  broad  and 
ow,  lying  close  to  the  head,  is  not  easily 
affected  by  cold.  While  many  prefer  the 
rose  comb  for  the  reason  just  given,  there 
are  still  many  others  with  whom  the  single 
comb  variety  is  pre-eminent  on  account  of 
their  beautiful  appearance;  the  comb  of  the 
cock  being  high,  straight  and  deeply  ser¬ 
rated,  while  that  of  the  hen  lies  over  to 
one  side  of  the  head  forming  a  fold.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  laying  season  (which  is  nearly  the 
whole  year  under  favorable  conditions)  the 
comb  of  the  hen  is  a  bright  red,  which 
with  the  smooth,  white  earhole  and  rich 
brown  plumage  forms  a  most  beautiful  and 
harmonious  blending  of  colors.  The  sight 
of  a  yard  of  Brown  Leghorns  during  the 
warm  spring  months  is  about  as  productive 
of  the  “hen  fever”  as  anything  we  know  of. 

A  smooth,  white  earhole  of  the  proper  size, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  pro¬ 
duce;  but  in  breeding  for  exhibitionSthere 
are  also  many  other  points  which  the*breed- 
er  must  keep  prominently  before’  him. 
They  are  of  Spanish  origin  and  are  great 
producers  of  good  sized  white  eggs.  Where 
they  are  fed  properly  the  eggs  are 
rich  m  albumen,  and  hare  a  fine  flavor. 
They  hare  no  superiors  and  very  few  equal* 
as  egg  producers.  By  some  they  have  beem 
termed,  “egg-machines”  “everlasting  lay¬ 
ers  ’  etc.  While  they  are  not  everlasting 
layers,  they  came  as  near  it  as  any  fowl 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 


extant.  They  are  essentially  a  farmer’s 
fowl,  as  to  do  their  best  they  must  have  un¬ 
restrained  range.  They  are  great  foragers, 
and  during  the  warm  months,  (and  indeed 
some  of  the  colder  months),  where  they 
have  unlimited  range,  will  pick  up  their 
own  living.  Many  farmers  object  to  them 
because  of  their  small  size,  but  when  the 
keeping  of  the  home  market  supplied  with 
fr^sh  eggs  is  the  object,  no  better  breed  can 
be  kept.  When  matured  they  weigh  from 
four  to  six  pounds  each,  and  while  their 
bodies  are  plump  and  compact,  with  small 
bones,  and  good  eating  (what  there  is  of 
them),  it  does  not  pay  to  breed  them  for 
market  purposes. 

Although  they  belong  to  the  non- sitting 
breeds,  they  will  occasionally  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  incubate  a  nest  of  eggs;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  for  after  sitting  on 
the  eggs  long  enough  to  spoil  them,  Biddy 


suddenly  concludes  that  she  has  made  a 
mistake,  and  the  upshot  is  that  she  leaves 
her  nest  and  goes  to  laying  harder  than 
ever.  By  all  means  where  a  farmer  wishes 
to  keep  fowls  for  eggs  alone,  he  should  keep 
the  Brown  Leghorns,  but  for  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowl,  (and  that  is  what  most  farmers 
want),  a  cross  between  the  Brown  Leghorns 
and  one  of  the  larger  breeds  would  be  the 
best.  A  Brown  Leghorn  cock  with  light 
Brahma  hens,  about  ten  hens  to  each  cock, 
would  produce  a  variety  which  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  farmer  who  does 
not  wish  to  breed  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Those  who  are  too  proud  to  inquire  what 
a  thing  costs  when  they  buy  it,  are  the 
first  to  find  fault  when  they  come  to  pay 
for  it. 

When  a  man  measures  out  glory  for  him¬ 
self,  he  always  heaps  the  measure. 
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SEED-TIME  AI^D  HARVEST. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 


On  the  liquor  vender  stern  Death  had  called, 
He,  his  last  day  on  earth  had  passed; 

The  sins  of  the  flesh  and  the  love  of  gain, 
Found  a  fitting  rebuke  at  last. 

His  cold  corpse  lay  in  its  damp  bed  of  clay, 
And  his  salesrooms  with  crape  were  hung, 
While  he,  himself,  the  spiritual  man. 

To  the  cold  river  Styx  had  come. 

O !  The  waves  of  that  cruel  stream  flowed  fast, 
He  fain  would  have  staid  on  the  land, 

For  the  loose  sails  shook  in  the  cutting  blast, 
As  he  felt  the  force  of  Death’s  hand. 

He  entered  the  time-worn  and  dismal  craft 
And  trembled  so  in  affright, 

That  the  weird  and  hideous  boatman  laughed 
Till  the  echoes  darkened  the  night. 

“°  where  are  we  going?”  the  dealer  cried; 

In  a  mocking,  sepulchral  tone, 

The  ferryman  Charon  grimly  replied: 

”To  the  gates  of  your  future  home.” 

A  fearful  voyage  was  that,  in  all  truth, 

To  the  wretched  and  abject  man; 

His  thoughts  returned  to  the  days  of  his  youth. 
And  he  wished  he  was  young  again. 

The  boat  touched  the  strand  of  a  dreary  land. 

“We  separate  here, •»  Charon  said; 

On  the  shore  stood  Nemesis,  pointing  where 
A  path  through  a  dark  tunnel  led. 

Impelled  by  a  power  he  could  not  see, 

He  followed  his  merciless  guide 
Until  they  arrived  at  a  loathsome  den. 

By  the  foot  of  a  mountain  side. 

“Spirit.”  the  regal  custodian  said, 

“Behold  here  the  home  you  have  won, 

Here  you  must  live  till  your  victims  forgive 
The  numerous  wrongs  you  have  done. 

The  growth  of  seeds  sown  in  your  earthly  home 
You  are  called  upon  here  to  reap, 

And  here  you  must  learn  what  you  should  have 
known 

Ere  you  planted  those  seeds  so  deep.” 

Grim  dragons  leered  at  the  unhappy  wretch, 
Noisome  serpents  hissed  in  the  gloom, 

As  the  ghastly  guide  turned  the  grating  key 
And  left  him  alone  to  his  doom. 

Ah !  who  could  find  words  for  the  thoughts  that 
flowed 

Through  the  mind  of  the  guilty  man: 

He  cursed  his  fate  through  his  chattering  teeth, 
And  he  wished  he  was  young  again. 

“Who  are  my  accusers?  Come,  bring  them  to 
me, 

My  business  was  sanctioned  by  law, 

I  paid  for  a  license,  he  hoarsely  cried ; 

O !  a  terrible  sight  he  saw, 

For  the  first  to  come  was  a  tiny  child. 

With  a  face  that  was  pale  and  thin, 

She  slowly  lifted  a  skeleton  hand 
And  pointed  it  straight  toward  him. 


“I  have  sobbed  with  hunger  mam-  a  night, 

As  I  lay  on  my  bed  of  straw, 

While  my  father  paid  you  the  price  of  bread: 

Is  starvation  sanctioned  by  law  ?” 

Before  the  bars  of  the  damp  prison  doors 
A  poor  drunkard’s  wife  next  appeared, 

He  remembered  well,  how  many  a  time, 

At  her  prayers  and  sobs  he  had  sneered. 

I  begged  of  you  through  my  fast-falling  tears. 
As  I  knelt  on  your  bar-room  floor. 

Not  to  give  to  my  half-crazed  husband,  rum, 

And  at  my  petitions  you  swore. 

husband  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
Brought  on  by  the  liquor  you  sold, 

May  you  now  driuk  of  the  bitterest  draught 
That  the  depths  of  Hades  can  hold.” 


A  fair,  blue-eyed  boy,  with  a  crimson  gash 
Cut  deep  in  the  broad  youthful  brow. 

And  his  murderer  passed,  with  fearful  oaths, 

By  the  door  of  the  culprit  now. 

Full  many  a  drunkard,  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

And  delirious,  woeful  form, 

Lingered  near,  to  mock  him,  with  jeering  cries 
Ere  the  sad  procession  moved  on. 


There  were  little  children,  crying  for  bread. 

And  mothers  who  wept  for  ttieir  sons, 

And  maidens,  whose  lovers  to  crime  were  led, 
Slowly  greeted  him,  one  by  one. 

Blind  babes,  deaf  mutes,  and  children  deformed 
In  many  a  horrible  way, 

Their  sentence  passed  on  the  penitent  wretch 
During  that,  his  settlement  day. 

Vainly  he  prayed  in  those  hours  for  relief. 

For  the  past  he  could  efface, 

And  he  tore  his  hair  in  remorsful  grief, 

As  the  fruits  of  his  sins  he  faced. 

No  license  could  help  him  under  the  weight 
Of  the  punishment  he  had  won; 

No  arguments  fair  were  efficient  there, 

For  his  work  could  not  be  imdone. 

O.  tis  sad  to  think  how  many  to-day, 

Sow  seeds  for  a  harvest  of  tears. 

And  that  they  must  reap  at  some  future  date 
The  results  of  their  wasted  years. 

They ,  too,  must  pass  over  the  river  Styx, 

V  ith  Charon,  the  ferryman  old. 

And  Nemesis  follow  to  find  their  home, 

But  a  cell  in  a  mountain  cold. 

A  mountain  whose  walls  are  rocks  of  remorse 
That  form  round  the  spirit  a  cell, 

Where  serpents  of  pain  and  dragons  of  grief  # 
Are  symbolized  inmates  of  hell. 

O .  pause,  ere  too  late,  beware  of  your  fate , 
Beware  how  you  traffic  with  blood, 

The  curse  of  the  lost,  is  the  certain  cost 
To  those  who  embark  on  its  flood. 

•  — The  Lever. 

.oSm?  talk  illof  ourselveg  than 


T°  live  without  envy  js  a  certa 
tion  of  great  qualities. 


indica- 
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THE  NEW  “JEWELL”  STRAWBERRY. 


This  new  variety  was  raised  from  seed  by 
P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons  in  1880,  and  is  one  of 
a  lot  of  Seedlings  produced  from  one  quart 
of  “Jersey  Queen”  and  one  quart  of  “Prince 
of  Berries’’  (the  seed  being  sown  together,  j 
and  taken  from  exhibition  berries).  We 
give  the  originator’s  description. 

“The  Jewell  is  the  finest  growing  variety 
we  have  ever  seen,  producing  an  abundance 
of  very  large,  high  colored  fruit,  of  fine 
quality. 

Season  medium,  size  large,  color  bright 


red,  changiug  to  crimson  when  pretty  ripe; 
flower  pistillate,  enormously  productive. 
Will  produce  more  in  value  from  same 
area  than  any  other  variety  known.  Ber¬ 
ry  very  solid  and  firm,  promising  to  make 
it.  the  great  Market  Strawberry .  The  plant 
is  very  robust  and  vigorous,  and  has  never 
shown  any  signs  of  rust  or  blight.  Being 
of  better  color,  more  firm  and  solid,  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  more  vigorous  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  Sharpless,  it  will  not  fail 
to  become  a  great  favorite.” 
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Potted  Strawberry  Plants.  At 

any  time  after  this  date  we  shall  be  able  to 
ship  thoroughly  rooted,  potted  layers  of 
Cornelia ,  Daniel  Boone,  Atlantic,  Prince 
of  Berries,  May  King,  Manchester,  James 
Vick,  Longfellow  and  Sharpless,  an  excel¬ 
lent  selection  of  the  most  promising  new 
varieties,  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  or  $2.50  per 
hundred,  packed  in  light  baskets,  by  ex¬ 
press.  A  few  of  these  set  this  month,  on 
good  soil,  will  produce  hundreds  of  good 
plants  for  next  spring’s  setting  at  a  less 
cost  than  they  can  be  purchased  at  next 
spring. 


Choice  Seed  Wheat.  We  have  two 
hundred  bushels  of  new  Martin’s  Amber, 
the  best  bald  winter  wheat  ever  introduced 
in  this  country.  Our  crop  contains  no 
cockle,  chess,  rye  or  other  foul  stuff  what¬ 
ever.  Price  1.50  per  bushel  net.  Bags  25 
cents  each,  extra,  for  each  two  bushels. 


Agents*  Stationery*  We  are  now 
filling  orders  for  Letter  Heads  and  Envel¬ 
opes  printed  in  two  colors  especially  for 
the  use  of  our  “Plant  Agents.”  We  fur¬ 
nish,  prepaid,  by  mail,  100  of  each,  (letter 
heads  and  envelopes  to  match)  or  300  of 
either,  for  $1.00.  We  will  send  samples 
free  to  any  agent  whodesires  them,  and  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  all  use  them. 
Send  along  your  orders. 


Tillinghast’s  Cabbage  Pest  Pow¬ 
der.  On  another  page  will  be  found  an 
advertisement  of  an  article  which  every 
cabbage  grower  in  the  Union  has  been  look¬ 


ing  for  in  vain,  for  years,  and  having  found 
it  at  last,  we  feel  like  throwing  up  our  hat 
and  shouting  “Eureka.”  The  cabbage 
worms  must  go.  That  vexed  question  is- 
settled.  On  actual  trial  on  our  grounds  a 
small  sprinkling  of  this  powder  on  the 
affected  parts,  the  tender  leaves  and  form¬ 
ing  heads,  completely  cleared  them  from 
the  disgusting  worms.  A  few  hours  aftei^ 
the  first  application,  nine  tenths  of  the 
worms  were  dead,  most  of  them  dropping 
to  the  ground  or  to  the  lower  leaves.  The 
compound  is  of  our  own  invention  and  of 
our  own  manufacture,  so  we  know  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  which  would  poison  a  person 
if  used  on  cabbage  heads  the  day  before 
they  are  to  be  eaten.  It  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  vegetable  substances  and  is 
very  light  and  bulky,  a  quart  bag  being  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  a  pound.  It  will  therefore 
go  a  great  ways,  and  on  trial  will  be  found 
we  think,  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best 
thing  ever  devised  for  the  extermination  of 
nearly  all  garden  insects. 


Cabbage  Wanted.  Under  date  of 
Aug.  14,  Mr.  E.  E.  Yonge,  Columbus,  Ga.r 
asks  us  to  kindly  give  him  the  name  and 
address  of  several  large  cabbage  growers  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  say  in  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana  or  some  ad¬ 
joining  state.  He  wishes  to  purchase  in 
carload  lots.  This  has  set  us  to  thinking 
that  if  we  only  knew  which  of  our  agents 
and  subscribers  have  large  quantities  to 
spare,  and  in  what  other  sections  it  may  be 
wanted,  we  might  be  the  means  of  greatly 
benefiting  both  buyer  and  seller.  If  all  who 
read  this  notice  of  either  class,  will  at  once 
make  a  brief  report  to  us  we  will  publish 
their  names  and  address  in  full  in  our  next 
issue  under  the  headings,  “Cabbage  Want¬ 
ed”  and  Cabbage  for  Sale,”  without  charge. 


A  Ladies  Department.  In  response 
to  frequent  suggestions  from  our  lady 
friends,  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  we  have  arranged  to  begin  a  “Ladies 
Department”  in  our  next  issue,  which  will 
be  edited  by  an  experienced  housekeeper, 
who  will  no  doubt  make  her  department 
very  instructive  and  valuable  to  all  inter- 
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ested  in  matters  to  which  it  pertains.  We 
earnestly  request  contributions  from  any 
of  our  fair  sisters  who  may  feel  willing  to 
aid  in  keeping  up  such  a  department.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Household  Helps,”  in  care  of  this 
office. 


Testimonials.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  excuse  us  for  occasionally  indulging 
in  the  publication  of  letters  which  highly 
compliment  our  “P.  S.  cabbage  seeds,” 
when  we  state  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
make  room  for  more  than  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  number  of  such  letters  which  are 
sent  to  us.  Most  of  our  readers  know  from 
their  own  experience  what  our  cabbage 
seeds  are,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  fill 
our  columns  with  such  matter.  So  while 
we  return  our  thanks  to  the  hundreds  who 
are  troubling  themselves  to  favor  us  with 
such  high  testimonials,  we  beg  to  suggest 
to  all  such  that  they  will  be  doing  our  cause 
far  greater  service  if  they  would,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  us,  kindly  give  their  views 
and  experience  on  the  subject  to  some  other 
agricultural  journal  which  will  place  it  be¬ 
fore  growers  who  are  not  already  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

If  you  will  write  out  a  crop  report  and 
in  it  give  a  truthful  statement  of  your  expe¬ 
rience  with  our  seeds  and  send  it  to  what¬ 
ever  agricultural  or  family  paper  you  may 
be  a  subscriber  for,  the  publishers  will  glad¬ 
ly  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers, 
and  you  will  thus  be  doing  us  a  service  for 
which  we  shall  be  truly  thankful.  Tell  the 
truth  and  we  will  risk  the  result. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  opens 
in  Philadelphia,  on  September  23,  and  con¬ 
tinues  two  weeks.  The  Premium  List  is 
made  with  great  liberality  towards  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  all  departments,  many  large,  special 
individual  premiums  being  offered  by  pri¬ 
vate  parties.  Messrs.  Straw  bridge  & 
Clothier  of  Philadelphia  offer  $100  to  ladies 
for  best  Home  Made  Dresses,  one-half 
going  to  professional  and  one-half  to  non¬ 
professional  dressmakers.  Entries  close 
September  15th. 

Thk  Catalogue  op  Randolph  Pbtjsrs,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  shows  that  kis  “Great  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Nurseries”  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 


Union.  Perhaps  his  greatest  specialty  is  peaches, 
being  located  in  a  section  specially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  that  fruit,  yet  the  lists  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  all  the  popular  small  fruits  are 
exceptionally  full,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  vines,  roses,  &c.  are  shown.  Taken  altogeth¬ 
er  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues  sent  out 
by  any  nursery  we  know  of. 


Literary  Mention. 

Godey's  Lady’s  Book  for  September  is  a  number 
full  of  notable  attractions.  The  frontispiece  this 
month  is  an  illustration  to  one  of  Dorothy  Holroyd’s 
pretty  poems  entitled,  "The  Dryad  and  the  Nightin¬ 
gale.”  This  plate  is  another  successful  adaptation 
of  the  new  style  of  engraving  for  which  Godey's 
Lady’s  Book  is  fast  gaining  a  reputation.  The  fashion 
cuts  and  fancy  work  designs  are  admirable,  both  in 
drawing  and  color.  The  literature  of  this  issue  em¬ 
braces  a  powerful  story  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Four  Fifteen  Express,”  “The  Yoke  of 
Honor,”  “Michael  Angelo  and  I,”  and  “The  Exile's 
Daughter.”  The  publisher  announces  the  speedy 
forthcoming  of  a  new  serial  by  Helen  Matliers,  the 
title  of  which  is  “Love  Lies  A-Bleeding.”  This  story 
is  bright  and  engaging,  in  the  author’s  best  style, 
and  promises  to  do  much  towards  enhancing  the 
attractions  of  the  Lady’s  Book  during  the  mid¬ 
winter.  Godey’s  is  an  old  friend  and  a  valuable  one 
whom  every  lady  should  cultivate.  Published  by 
Haulenbeek  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  $2.00  per 
year. 

The  September  number  of  Demorest’s  Illustra¬ 
ted  Monthly  Magazine  is  deciededly  one  of  the 
best  we  have  had.  The  story,  “Bryanstone  and 
Wife,”  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  is  a  capital  one, 
and  “Orders  of  Knighthood,”  an  illustrated  article, 
“A  Happy  Island,”  “The  Story  of  Ludwig  Spohr,” 
“A  Maid  of  Honor  of  the  Last  Century,”  and  “An 
Old  Italian  City,”  are  well  worth  reading.  The  va¬ 
rious  departments  are  carefully  filled,  and  contain 
much  that  is  useful  in  the  household.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  a  fine  oil  picture,  called  “Good-Bye.  ” 

St.  Nicholas  for  September  has  a  long  and  varied 
table  of  contents.  “The  Buttle  of  the  Third  Cousins” 
is  the  title  of  a  fanciful  tale  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
A  very  funny  story  with  a  good  moral  is  contributed 
by  Sophie  Swett.  It  is  entitled  “A  Great  Financial 
Scheme,”  and  tells  ‘how  a  country  boy  tried  to  rival 
the  magnates  of  Wall  street  in  his  speculations  which 
didn’t  seem  to  “pan  out"  very  well  in  any  particular. 
An  Interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  magazine  is  its  articles  upon  natnral  history, 
that  in  the  present  number  being  written  by  C.  F. 
Holder,  who,  in  “Spiders  of  the  Sea,”  tells  of  crabs 
and  their  ways  and  uses.  A  curious  historical  article 
on  “Nicknames”  shows  how  some  very  great  people 
were  known  by  some  very  queer  names. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  and  J.  T.  Trowbaidge,  those  gifted 
writers  for  young  people,  are  drawing  their  two  se¬ 
rials,  “Driven  Back  to  Eden,”  and  “His  One  Fault,” 
to  happy  conclusions. 

The  engravings  and  illustrations  are  fine  and  tend 
to  make  this  number  especially  charming, 
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AND  HABVEST, 


tefy  (iarncrmus. 

Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 
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GARNERINGS 

No.  65.  Nummrical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  42  letters,  is  an  old-time 
proverb 

The  17.  21.  I,  23.  37  is  to  glide. 

The  9, 14.  3,  10,  2,  6,  7,  8  is  vain  cstentation  of  learn 
mg 

The  5.  39,  4.  29,  13,  11  is  hardy. 

The  15,  24,  19,  22,  12,  16  is  a  command. 

The  38,  18,  35.  30,  31  is  a  lover. 

The  33,  20.  26,  34  is  mature. 

The  42,28  .  36  ,  25  is  want. 

The  27.  32,  40,  41  is  a  pain. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


No.  66.  Seven  Letter  Cross  Square. 

Across— '1.  A  large  short -homed  antelope,  found 
in  North  India.  2.  A  cautious  or  timorous  speech. 
3.  An  explosive  compound  of  wood  fiber  and  nitro 
glycerine. 

Down— 1.  A  cetaceous  mammal  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  seas.  2.  To  shine  with  a  subdued  and  fitful  lus¬ 
ter.  3.  That  which  affords  shade,  as  a  screen  of 
^ces.  Adelaide. 


No.  67.  Reversions. 

1 

The  1  to  0  you  see  every  where, 

On  earth,  in  sea.  within  the  air, 

While  6  to  1  is  part  of  bone, 

The  blade  of  leaf,  or  some  thin  stone. 

2 

In  1  to  6  will  work  all  night 
The  sailors,  until  morning  light. 

To  land  the  6  to  1  of  brandy. 

For  smuggling  work  dark  nights  are  handy. 
3 

Mischievous  boys,  in  search  of  fun. 

From  1  to  5  take  5  to  1 
Of  mother's  thread  to  make  a  cord. 

With  which  to  fly  their  kites  abroad. 

Maude. 


No.  68,  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  numeral.  2.  To  render  complete.  3.  A  res¬ 
inous  substance.  4  That  part  of  the  turtle  that 
belongs  to  the  lower  shell.  5.  Dressed  with  a  shirt 
outward.  6.  A  genus  of  plants.  7.  To  unweave 
(Obs.)  8.  A  contraction  "for  at  all  times.”  9.  A 
numeral-  Sally. 


No.  69.  Half  Square. 
1.  To  steal.  2.  Conjunctions.  3. 
slope.  4.  Bulky  pieces  of  timber.  5. 
A  verb.  7.  A  consonant. 


The  top  of  a 
A  number.  6. 


A.  Beginner. 


No.  70.  Letter  Enigma. 

For  tyros. 

In  curious  clocks,  in  furious  flocks: 

In  silicate  stone,  in  silly  Kate's  tone; 

In  similes  pat,  in  Jimmy  Lee's  hat: 

In  battering  fleet,  in  pattering  feet: 

In  scattering  sleet,  in  wondering  Willy; 

In  blundering  Billy. 

You  catch  up  your  gun,  and  away  you  run 
To  shoot  at  the  plundering  crow: 

And  when  you  take  aim,  the  total  will  name 
The  action,  as  Webster  will  show. 

Maude. 


No.  71.  Double  Acrostic. 

(Words  of  six  letters.) 

1.  Odors.  2.  The  goddess  of  the  morning  3.  A 
wanderer.  4.  To  compose.  5.  A  scripture  proper 
name,  meaning  pain.  6.  To  write.  7.  Original.  3. 
Wood-nymphs. 

Primals:  A  Spanish  dance. 

Finals:  Certain  fishes. 

Dan  Shannon. 


No.  (2.  Drop  Letter  Proverb. 

H-n-r-c- a  g-m-n-m-n-e-s-n-c-a-a- t-r-. 

O.  Mission. 


Answers  in  November  Garnerings. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
puzzles  we  offer,  People's  Etiquette  Book, 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 
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For  second  best  list  we  will  award,  Popular  Prose 
Readings. 

Lists  will  close  on  Oct.  13. 

Answers  to  July  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Lackawanna  Lad,  Anna  Condor,  Dan  Shannon,  O. 
Mission,  Maude,  Flossie  Floss.  George  Hermon,  Way- 
land,  the  Wanderer,  Katie  Burroughs,  Sally,  Con 
Cregan,  Samuel  Bicknell,  Ajax,  Undine,  Slippery 
Elm.  Timon  of  Athens,  J.  F.  M. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Maude:  Those  “Reversions”  are  excellent,  and  we 
are  much  pleased  at  the  form  in  which  they  are 
presented  for  solution.  You  seem  to  revel  in  rhymes. 
— Lackawanna  Lad:  You  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  send  answers  to  your  own  puzzles,  as  such  are 
never  counted:  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  do  so. — 
Sally:  The  Diamond  in  this  number  is  the  last  puzzle 
of  yours  we  have  on  hand  up  to  the  time  of  sending 
this  to  press,  Aug.  14.  More  would  be  welcome.  We 
should  like  some  Octagons.— A.  L  :  We  are  looking 
for  some,  more  of  your  fine  Charades,  and  hope, 
soon,  to  receive  them.  Did  Maude's  compliments  so 
entirely  over-power  you  that  you  have  not  recovered 
from  their  effects? — T.  N.  A.:  When  the  puzzling 
fever  overtakes  you  again,  sit  down  and  compose 
just  as  many  puzzles  as  you  can,  for  we  will  insure 
a  hearty  welcome  for  all  you  may  favor  us  with. — 
Adelaide:  In  your  next  package,  please  to  include 
some  Diamond  Crosses,  as  they  will  prove  quite  a 
novelty  in  this  department. — Anna  Condor:  All 
seasons  have  their  pleasures  and  contain  something 
to  gratify  each  ones  taste.  One  may  like  what 
another  dislikes;  and  that  which  displeases  one  may 
give  pleasures  to  another.  We  do  not  know  the 
author  of  the  lines  submitted;  do  not  think  they 
have  been  culled  from  any  poem,  but  are  complete 
in  themselves.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
more  familiar  with  the  subject,  than  we  are.  and 
may  be  able  to  give  you  the  desired  information,  we 
reproduce  the  lines  here: 

“And  though  heavy  the  cross  the  Master  sends, 

He  has  promised  a  glorious  morn, 

When  we  see,  not  as  now,  but  ‘face  to  face,’ 

And  know  as  we  are  known;’ 

When  the  shadows  are  lifted,  the  mists  have  clear¬ 
ed, 

And  we  walk  no  more  alone ; 

In  that  beautiful  land,  sometime,  somewhere, 

He  will  giye  us  back  our  own.” 

A  beautiful  sentiment  wedded  to  beautiful  lines. 

F.  S.  F. 


Gathering  Peas  for  Seed. 


The  pea  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  in 
which  the  varieties  rarely  mix  when  grown 
near  each  other.  The  gardener  may  save 
his  own  seed  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  it  will  produce  plants  true  to  name. 
It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  gather  for  seed  a 
few  pods  that  happen  to  ripen  on  vines 
grown  for  table  use.  By  so  doing,  the 


chances  are  that  we  are  gathering  the 
poorest  and  latest  pods. 

It  appears  from  experiments  in  the  Station 
garden,  that  much  may  be  gained  by  a 
careful  selection  of  pods.  As  an  example, 
in  the  season  of  1882  we  found  on  a  row  of 
Laxton‘s  Marvel  pea.  85  feet  long,  two  pods 
containing'  11  seeds  each.  These  22  seeds 
were  kept  separate,  and  planted  the  next 
spring  with  those  from  several  other  pods 
which  contained  nine  or  ten  seeds  each. 
We  were  interested  to  notice  that  the  peas 
from  the  11-seeded  pods  produced  again  two 
pods  containing  11  seeds  each,  while  none 
of  the  plants  from  the  nine  and  ten-seeded 
pods  gave  more  than  ten  sec  ds.  The  next 
spring  (1884)  we  again  planted  the  peas 
from  the  two  11-seeded  pods.  This  time 
the  crop  gave  three  11-seeded  pods.  We 
have  searched  in  vain  among  many  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  Laxton  Marvel  pea  from  ordi¬ 
nary  seed  for  a  pod  containing  11  seeds. 
This  clearly  indicates  that  extra  fine  pods 
tend  to  reproduce  themselves.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  plants  from  this  carefully 
selected  seed  were  more  productive  than 
those  from  ordinarv  seed:  the  difference 
being  so  considerable  that  it  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  chance. 

Peas  grown  in  New  England  or  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  are,  if  planted  in  spring,  sure  to  be 
infested  with  the  pea  Aveevil.  At  the  time 
the  peas  are  harvested  for  seed,  many  of 
them,  sometimes  almost  all,  contain  small 
maggots  that,  if  undisturbed,  will  emerge 
the  following  fall  or  spring  as  perfect  bee¬ 
tles.  The  maggots  may  be  destroyed  by 
placing  .the  seed,  as  soon  as  gathered,  in 
cans  or  large  bottles  in  each  of  which  is 
poured  a  spoonful  or  two  of  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon.  Cork  up  tightly  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  liquid  will  not  only  destroy  the 
maggots  but  it  will  preserve  the  peas  from 
injury  by  fermentation  in  case  they  were  a 
little  green  when  put  up. — E.  S.  Goff,  in 
Our  Country  Home. 


FOR  DEITZ  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
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Send  eaWv*l  0  Orffs  ft*  <4  hbilfls  of  DEITZ’S 
Net*  Wonderful  Early  Hardy  and  Pro¬ 
lific  Wheats.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


9  G.  A.  DEITZ,  f  h ambers* urs,  Pa, 


Whence  Grew  a  Great  Invention. 

In  Italy  there  chanced  to  dwell  one  Major 
Von  Hruschka,  a  German  and  one  of  nat¬ 
ure's  bee-keepers.  One  day  Major  Yon 
Hruschka  was  in  his  apiary,  and  his  son 
chanced  to  be  there,  too.  The  boy  carried 
a  tin  pail,  which  had  a  string  tied  to  it.  The 
Major  gave  the  boy  a  piece  of  honey,  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  pail.  Then  the  youth,  boy- 
.  like,  began  to  swing  the  pail  with  the  hon¬ 
ey  in  it  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  holding 
it  by  the  string.  A  moment  after  he  had 
ceased  this  amusement  the  Major  happened 
to  look  again  at  the  piece  of  honey.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  find  that  the  honey  was 
all  drained  out  neatly  and  perfectly  from 
that  side  of  the  comb  which  had  been  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle  as  the  boy  swuog 
the  pail  around  by  the  string.  The  Major 
thoughtfully  turned  the  comb  over,  and 
bad  the  boy  swing  again.  This  time  the 
other  side  of  the  comb  was  all  drained  out, 
and  that  night  Major  Von  Hruschka  went 
to  bed  thinking.  He  thought  and  thought 
and  experimented  till  he  gave  bee-keepers 
the  honey  extractor,  which  whirls  the  hon¬ 
ey  out  of  the  comb  by  centrifugal  force, 

lea\  mg  the  comb  to  be  filled  again  by  the 
bees,  and  the  liquid  honey  clean,  pure  and 
beautiful,  to  be  eaten  by  people.—  National 
Tribune. 

RANTED  for  my  new  fast  selling  articles. 
HUEW  I  O  Samples  free.  C.E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N  Y. 

THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

evaporators. 

j$3.50,  #6.00,  and  #10.00. 

bend  for  circular.  EASTERN  MAN 
-UFACT’G  CO.  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Ph^aT 


THE  GREAT  NEW  QUINCE, 

“MEECH’S  PROLIFIC.” 

The  Most  Wonderful  of  AJ1  ]New 
Fiuits.  Prodigious  Yield  Annual¬ 
ly.  Send  for  circulars,  &c.  (Free.) 

HANCE  &  BORDEN, 

Introducers ,  It  UMSON  NURSERIES 

«;y. 
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Best  selling  tool  nft 
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P 

CRUSHER  AND  EEVEEER. 

***Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousand  of 
monials  from  48  different  States  !nd  TerritoriL 

]SASH  &  BROTHER, 
HARRISBURG, °pffiECNN'A.  I  M  *  Wew  ^I?sev 

NAMETHSEeS' 

TIME  AND  HARVEST  NAME  SEEDj 


ffomemadeWireNetting 
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agents  £n  every  *tate  and  county.  Ho  peddles 
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Stemin  Engines. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Ftim  S l i i>b  Valtb, 
Stationary,  Portable  and 
Traetlun.  Cheapest 
and  host  tor  all  purports. 
Siniplo.  atroag  and  dura¬ 
ble.  No  Karqahar  boiler 
ovoroiploded.  Saw  Mills, 
Tbrcxhing  Maehinos  and 
Agrkaliural  Impluaauts 
■  >d  aaaokisory  gsnormlly. 
fiend  for  illoa’d  CaUilegoo 

A..  St.  fVirfuAer. 

York,  Pa. 


A  Prayer  with  a  P.  S. 


A  good  old  deacon  in  Connecticut  was 
very  pious  and  very  fond  of  clams.  When 
once  upon  a  time  he  attended  a  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  clam-bake  he  overtaxed  his  capacity, 
and  was  sorely  distressed.  But  his  faith  in 
praj'er  was  unabated.  Leaving  the  party 
and  going  down  on  his  knees  behind  a  tree 
he  was  heard  to  supplicate:  “Forgive 
me,  O  Lord,  this  great  sin  of  gluttony. 
Restore  my  health  and  I  will  never  eat 
any  more  clams.”  Then,  after  a  judi¬ 
cious  pause;  “Very  few,  if  any.  Amen.” 


The  Jewell  Strawberry  produced  this 
year  from  1-23  acre  678  quarts  of  berries, 
besides  all  picked  and  sampled  by  visitors. 
Had  it  not  been  for  very  dry  weather  our 
yield  would  have  exceeded  500  bushels  per 
acre.” 


Whenever  the  minister  preaches  a  ser¬ 
mon  that  pleases  the  whole  congregation , 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  preached  a 
sermon  that  the  Lord  won’t  indorse. 


A  reputation  for  happiness  wants  as 
much  looking  after  as  a  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty. 


The  man  who  has  not  an  enemy  is  really 


poor. 


Full. 


V apor  and  W ater — 
fresh,  salt,  Mineral  > 


<  3 


•» 


*  Sf  ** 
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Old  Baths  Renewed 


Centennial  Award, 

Medal  and  Diploma, 
against  the  world. 

Wholesale  <k  Retail. 

Send  for  Circular*.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


I  100  ILL'd  PAflH  PAMPHLET  WITOl 
UDLB3  FOE  KHIITIJB ,  KMBROID- j 
'  *RT,  CROSHBT,  BT«..  SENT  FOEf 
10  CKATS  IX  STAMPS.  WASTr/ 
r  HMBROIBKET  BILE,  ASSORTED] 
('COLORS,  40  CT*.  PER  OB.  WASTE  j 
7* EWIXG  SILX,  BLARE  OR  AS-, 
'SORTED  26  ns.  PHK  OVKCR. 


EDEEKA  SILK  CO.,  Mila.,  Pa. 


AIM  thoroughly  taught 

ynUli  I  *■#*■«  U  by  mall  or  personally. 
■Situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 
Wend  Tor  circular.  W.  C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 

$1.00  a  Year.  10  cts.  in  Silver  for  Sample, 

FOUR  ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE. 

Payment  on  time.  J.  CROSS,  Livjekpool,  Fla. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL- 

A  full  and  complete  history  ofthe  Poland-Chin» 
Hog,  sent  free  on  application.  Stock  of  all  agea  and 
conditions  for  sale  J,  &  C.  STRAWN,  Newark,  0.  10yl 

FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  5th  Year. 

Monthly,  tells  all  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  Sample  copy  free.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
(Say  where  you  saw  this.)  9tf. 


TOf  $10— $50  to  every  per¬ 
son  sending  us  valuable 
g  information  of  school  va- 
trouble  or  expense.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars  to  Chicago  School  Agency, 
185  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools 
and  Families.  8 — 7 


REWARD 

cancies  and  needs.  N< 


EFFECTIVE!  SAFE!  CHEAP!! 

SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS, 

0-  Fisliklll-on-tli  e-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


the  most  desirable  of  all  raspberries.  In  Quality  rivalling 
the  famous  Briuckle’s  Oran  j*,  very  large  and  tb*  most  charm¬ 
ing  transluoent  yellow  Imaginable ;  eanea  fnlly  equaling  the 
strong  growth  of  Outhbert,  trea  hardier  and  more  prolific. 
Send  for  full  particulars,  mailed  free.  All  kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Plants  of  best  quality  at  fair  price*.  Lawson’. 
Com et  Pear,  1  apan  Plain *,Me.*h’.  Qn la  ee,Par  ry  Strawberry, 
Parly  Harvest  Blackberry,  aad  other  leadiag  novelties  in 
large  supply.  Tile  larfeet  el*  eh  #/  Urn  •Sherry  plant*  in 
the  World:  a  complete  assortment  ef  Rmt-b.ariug  Trees. 
Lovett’a  Guide  to  Fra  It  Cal  tare  1*  a  profanely  illus¬ 
trated  book  of  70  pages,  faithfully  dewibiag  all  valuable 
varieties  of  bardy  fruits,  with  a  rich  fend  ef  laJbnaatloa  en 
culture  and  management ;  priee  with  colored  plates  It  ots., 
without  plates  5  coats.  Frio*  List  of  Tree*  aad  Pleat*  tree. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


Tlic  Distribution  of  Plants. 

Says  the  Popular  Science  News :  What  an 
industrious  seed-sowing  and  plant-distrib¬ 
utor  Nature  is  never  tiring,  never  ending, 
always  busy,  since  she  undertook  the  prime- 
mal  contract  under  which  she  still  keeps 
the  surface  of  the  earth  well  covered  with 
vegetation.  Her  method  of  procedure  has 
always  been  to  sow  seeds  upon  seeds,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth  remaining  long  unplanted.  When 
any  spot  of  earth  becomes  bare  by  accident, 
it  is  Nature’s  part  to  replant  it;  and  this 
she  does  by  means  of  several  devices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstance.  When  the  top 
has  been  removed  from  any  cause,— as  in 
case  of  a  bit  of  a  pasture  stripped  for  a  lawn, 
or  of  a  railway-cutting,  or  of  forest  land 
in  which  the  trees  have  been  burnt,  blown, 
or  cut  down, — she  has  several  methods  of 
seeding  the  ground  anew.  When  volcanic 
islands  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
baie  and  seedless,  she  finds  several  ways  of 
sending  thither  the  seeds  best  adapted  to 
the  site,  sending  them  by  wing  or  wind, 
and  sometimes  floating  them  by  sea,  by 

means  of  some  convenient  current  of  the 
ocean. 

Nature  employs  birds  largely  in  planting 
of  this  kind.  The  fruit  eating  birds  are 
great  planters  of  stone  fruits,  and  other 
biids  aie  continually  planting  seeds  which 
pass  through  their  bodies  in  a  state  fit  for 
germination.  And  the  same  unconscious 
planters  remove  the  seeds  of  plants  to  new 
sites  by  other  means  beside  that  afforded  by 
the  inside  passage.  Darwin  experimented 
on  some  earth  adhering  to  the  feet  of  par¬ 
tridges  and  woodcocks,  and  found  that  it 
contained  numerous  plants  of  several  spe¬ 
cies.  Six  ounces  and  -three-fourths  of  mud 
taken  from  the  edge  of  a  little  pond,  and 
carefully  treated  under  glass,  produced 
three  hundred  and  thirty  six  distinct  plants, 
which  wild  ducks  might  carry  long  dis¬ 
tances  sometimes.  Many  seeds  have  cusped 
awns,  hooks,  or  prickles,  which  readily 
attach  them  to  the  feathers  of  birds;  and  a 
large  number  of  aquatic  birds,  which  are 
great  wanderers  and  seed-planters,  nest 
inland  on  the  ground.  Migratory  birds 


neipea  to  scatter  seeds  attached  te 


their  feet  by  earth. 

Darwin  states  that  he  picked  up  twelve 
kinds  of  seeds  in  his  garden  out  of  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  small  birds.  The  crops  of  birds 
do  not  secrete  gastric  juice,  which  might 
prevent  germination;  and  the  seeds  are 
sometimes  eighteen  hours  before  they  enter 
the  gizzard,  where  the  softer  and  more 
nutritions  sorts,  such  as  grain,  would  be 
effectually  ground  down.  In  the  interval, 
a  bird  might  be  carried  on  the  “wings”  of  a 
strong  wind  five  hundred  miles;  and,  as 
hawks  seek  for  tired  birds,  it  might  be  taken 
by  them,  its  crop  torn,  and  the  centents 
scattered.  The  stomachs  of  those  hawks 
and  owls  which  bolt  their  prey  whole  have 
been  examined,  and  oats,  -wheat,  millet, 
hemp,  canary,  clover,  and  beet  found  there 
have  germinated. 

Fiesh- water  fish  eat  seeds  of  many  land 
as  well  as  water  plants;  and  then,  having 
given  their  bodies  to  fishing  eagles  and 
storks,  the  seeds  have  passed  into  the  earth,  * 
and  have  grown.  Some  farmers  at  Natal 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  inju¬ 
rious  seeds  were  planted  in  their  grass-land 
by  the  flight  of  locusts  passing  overhead. 
Darwin  accordingly  examined  some  of  the 
diied  pellets  of  locust-dung,  and  found 
some  seeds,  from  which  he  raised  seven 
grass-plants:  so  that  a  swarm  of  locusts 
passing  over  some  solitary  island  lying  far 
off  in  the  sea,  and  naked,  might  bring  to  it 
the  seed  of  its  first  grass-crops,  and  other 
birds  might  bring  other  plants;  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  there  the  flora  of  the 
nearest  continent,  or  the  most  convenient 
to  birds.  The  Azores  answer  this  descrip¬ 
tion;  their  flora  resembling  that  of  Southern 
Europe,  while  the  seeds  of  their  flowering 
plants  are  of  a  kind  easily  transported  by 
wind,  by  birds,  or  by  currents.  There  are 
oaks,  chestnuts,  hazels,  apples,  beeches, 
alders,  firs,  the  Portugal  laural,  myrtle 
laurustinus,  and  elder— all  small- berry 
bearers.  Trees  with  heavy  seeds  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  Icebergs  are 
among  the  seed  bearers  and  planters  of  our 
own  times.  The  Gulf  Stream  has  carried 
cocoanuts  and  seed  of  hickory  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Shetland,  where 
they  have  not  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of 
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the  difference  of  climate.  At  all  periods, 
climates  must  have  set  bounds  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  plants  whose  seeds  Nature 
scatters  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  land 
that  may  be  suited  to  them. 

It  should  follow,  from  all  that  has  been 
stated,  that  those  plants  which  are  most 
easily  distributed,  and  most  capable  of  exist¬ 
ing  under  varied  conditions,  should  prevail 
beyond  $11  others  over  the  world ;  which  is 
indeed  the  fact,  the  grasses  or  cereals  being 
more  widely  distributed  than  other  plants. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  ob¬ 
served  that  new  plants  appear  on  ground 
that  has  been  cleared,  though  the  original 
vegetation  may  have  been  for  many  rears 
in  possession  of  the  soil.  At  Woottou,  in 
England,  when  beech-woods  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old  were  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  it  was  noticed  that  the  birch  soon 
grew  thick  on  the  cleared  district.  The 
birch-seed  must  have  been  there,  biding  its 
time.  Darwin  describes  extensive  heaths 
near  Farnham,  unplanted,  save  a  few 
clumps  of  old  Scotch  firs.  Parts  of  the 
heath  were  enclosed  and  immediately  it 
became  covered  with  self  sown  Scotch  firs. 
The  clumps  had  sown  the  seed,  and  the 
trees  had  been  kept  down  by  cattle  till  the 
enclosure  took  place  and  the  cattle  were 
fenced  out.  Darwin  examined  hundreds 
of  acres  of  the  unenclosed  land;  and,  on 
looking  closely  between  the  stems  of  heath, 
he  found  a  multitude  of  seediugs  of  Scotch 
fir  and  little  trees,  which  the  cattle  contin¬ 
ually  browsed  down.  In  one  square  yard 
he  counted  thirty-two  little  trees,  one  hav¬ 
ing  twenty-six  rings  of  growth.  Twenty- 
six  years  this  dwarfed  fir-tree  had  been 
eaten  down  by  cattle.  It  waited  still,  bid¬ 
ing  its  time,  which  came  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
mon  was  enclosed. 

In  all  cases  where  a  crop  springs  up,  like 
the  birch  following  the  beach,  or  the  fir- 
tree  the  heather,  there  are  either  young 
plants,  or  seeds  already  in  the  ground. 
The  raspberry  is  a  plant  that  waits  long  for 
its  chance,  and  springs  up  and  bears  fruit 
the  year  following  its  release  from  the 
overbearing  crop.  It  could  not  have  borne 
fruit  so  soon  from  seed,  and  must  have 
waited,  like  the  little  fir-trees,  in  a  low 
form — not  browsed  by  cattle,  but  over¬ 


shaded.  In  pastures  a  great  variety  of 
plants  exist,  besides  those  which  form  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  annual  crop  of  hay.  A 
scientific  agriculturist  can  govern  plants: 
he  can  make  them  appear  suddenly  by 
means  of  his  charms,  just  as  Prospero 
used  to  summon  Ariel.  The  best  grass  and 
clovers  of  a  starved  pasture  dwindle,  and 
become  mere  shreds,  in  which  condition 
they  remain,  overcrowded  by  a  poorer 
vegetation,  until  good  farming  and  ma¬ 
nuring  bring  them  to  the  full  maturity  of 
their  growth  again.  When  this  happens, 
the  inferior  herbage  “natural”  to  the  soil  is 
“banished”  in  its  turn,  or,  more  strictly, 
it  is  crowded  into  obscurity  to  bide  the 
time  when  the  nobler  species  are  once 
more  starved  out  by  stingy  dressing. 
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Preparing  I.ancl  for  Wheat. 

BY  HENRY  STEWART. 


The  experience  of  the  past  winter  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  been  exceedingly  instructive.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  a  disastrous  fail¬ 
ure.  But  here  and  there  may  be  seen  fields 
which  show  a  good  stand  and  will  return  a 
satisfactory  yield  alongside  of  others  from 
wdnch  the  farmer  will  not  get  back  his 
seed.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference? 
It  cannot  in  these  cases  be  altogether  the 
bad  season,  nor  the  character  of  the  soil;  it 
can  only  be  in  the  method  of  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  crop.  It  has  been  said  and 
pio%edso  often,  that  weather  and  season 
are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  good 
farmer  whose  land  is  well  manured  and 
whose  seed  is  sown  in  good  season,  that  it 
has  become  an  axiom  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  when  one  sees  a  good  crop 
in  an  unfavorable  season,  the  idea  immedi¬ 
ately  occurs  to  the  practical  man  that  the 
soil  has  been  prepared  in  an  excellent  man¬ 
ner.  The  question  then  occurs,  how  should 
the  soil  be  prepared  for  the  wheat  crop,  so 
that  it  may  be  able  to  resist  the  dangers 
of  an  unfavorable  winter,  and  evade  the 
lisks  and  losses  to  which  the  crop  upon  ill 
prepared  soil  is  exposed.  In  considering 
this  question  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
wheat  plant  and  the  effect  of  exposure  to 
an  inclement  season  are  the  two  main 
points  for  study.  Wheat  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  growth.  Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  the  plant  throws  out  two  sets  of  roots, 
one  in  the  subsoil  from  the  seed  and  the 
other  at  the  surface  from  the  crown  of  the 
main  root.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
pulverized  to  a  sufficient  depth,  which 
should  be  not  less  than  three  inches,  and 
the  seed  is  deposited  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  surface,  there  grows  an  up¬ 
ward  spire  and  a  downward  root.  The 
root  is  the  principal  thing.  Upon  the  nec¬ 
essary  growth  of  this,  depend  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant  and  the  formation  and  strength 
of  a  certain  secondary  set  of  roots  which 
are  not  injured  by  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  soil,  or  the  intense  cold 
of  an  unfavorable  winter.  The  main  root 
descends  into  the  soil  and  a  set  of  lateral 


roots  spread  from  it  in  every  direction. 
These  are  the  feeding  roots  of  the  young 
spire  which  forms  a  single  stalk.  But  the 
habit  of  wheat  is  to  throw  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  side  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  from  these  roots  the  secondary 
shoots  or  stools  grow  and  form  the  fuller 
developed  plant.  A  healthy  wheat  plant 
growing  in  good  soil,  well  prepared  for  the 
seed,  will  throw  out  from  ten  to  forty  or 
more  of  these  offsets  and  form  a  strong 
bunch  or  stool  which  takes  an  exceedingly 
film  hold  upon  the  soil.  Such  plants  are 
not  injured  by  the  severest  weather  during 
the  winter,  because  the  roots  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  heaving  action  of  the 
frost;  and  because  they  have  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  soil,  and  the  abundant  herbage 
also  protects  the  soil  and  prevents  it  from 
being  acted  upon  injuriously  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  the  weather. 

Now  this  growth  of  root  and  plant  can¬ 
not  take  place  in  the  soil  unless  this  has 
been  properly  prepared  and  fitted  for  it. 
Nature  works  always  according  to  rule. 
Plant  growth  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  precise  and  unfailing  conditions.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  unfailing  law  of 
nature  has  been  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
words:  “men  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,”  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  men  do  not  gather  good 
crops  unless  they  comply  with  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  provide  the  right  conditions 
for  plant  growth.  And  as  regards  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  a  perfect  growth 
of  the  wheat  plant  we  find  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  perfectly  mellow  seed  bed 
of  compact  soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three 
to  five  inches  in  which  the  root  growth  re¬ 
quired  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat  can  take 
place  and  in  which  the  roots  may  so  spread 
and  take  firm  hold  that  they  cannot  be 
seriously  injured  by  stress  of  weather  in 
the  severest  winter. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  partic¬ 
ularly  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  thus 
pulverized  and  mellowed  to  fit  it  for  the 
growth  and  safety  of  wheat  ?  There  is 
always  a  good  reason  for  everything,  and 
there  is  a  reason,  or  several  of  them,  for 
this.  Roots  require  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  soil  or  they  will  perish  as  soon  as  the 
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soil  becomes  at  all  dry.  Finely  pulverized 
soil  will  hold  moisture,  but  it  will  not  hold 
water.  Moisture  is  finely  divided  water. 
When  water  is  thus  finely  divided,  it  will 
not  form  ice;  the  moist  soil  may  freeze 
hard  and  solid,  but  there  is  no  ice  and  no 
irregular  expansion  which  occurs  when 
water  freezes,  and  which  ruptures  the  roots, 
and  heaves  the  plants  when  the  wet  soil  is 
frozen.  Coarse  soil  parts  with  its  water 
very  quickly  because  of  the  large  quantity 
of  air  held  between  the  fragments  and 
which  soon  absorbs  the  water  and  leaves 
the  lumps  hard  and  dry  so  that  the  roots 
perish  and  the  plants  are  “winter-killei,” 
as  it  is  called.  Or  in  the  freezing  of  the 
water  contained  between  the  large  particles 
the  roots  are  torn  apart,  and  the  plants  are 
left  loose  upon  the  surface;  withered  and 
dead.  One  more  reason  may  be  given, 
which  is  a  most  important  one.  Plants — 
as  animals  do — live  by  food;  and  they  reach 
their  food  by  sending  out  roots  in  search  of 
it.  They  get  no  food  in  any  other  way. 
It  follows  then,  that  the  more  roots  a  plant 
bas,  the  more  food  it  can  acquire  from  the 
soil;  and,  equally,  the  finer  the  soil  is,  the 
more  roots  there  will  be,  and  the  more  soil 
and  plant  food  they  will  come  in  contact 
with.  We  might  illustrate  this  fact  in  a 
simple  manner.  A  lot  of  fowls  are  shut  up 
-in  a  place  where  a  quantity  of  wheat  is 
kept  in  sacks,  and  no  other  way  of  procur¬ 
ing  food  is  offered  to  them.  Necessarily 
they  must  subsist  upon  the  few  grains  they 
can  pick  out  through  the  meshes  of  the 
sackcloth.  They  would  soon  starve.  But 
let  us  tear  open  these  sacks  and  afford 
access  to  the  grain,  and  the  fowls  will  soon 
fill  themselves.  Precisely  in  a  similiar  man¬ 
ner,  the  farmer  who  offers  to  his  wheat 
plants,  the  richest  soil,  in  the  shape  of  hard 
lumps  and  clods,  will  find  his  crop  starving 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  being  weak 
and  unable  to  resist  severe  cold  or  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  winter,  they  perish.  But  if 
the  farmer  breaks  up  these  hard  lumps  of 
of  rich  food,  his  crops  revel  in  abundance, 
and  grow  and  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  laugh 
at  the  rigors  of  the  season;  either  the  cold 
and  floods  of  the  winter,  or  the  heat  and 
drouths  of  summer.  Of  course,  the  very 
;same  principle  applies  to  the  manure  given 


to  the  wheat  which  should  be  equally  well 
pulverized  and  mingled  with  soil. 

It  has  been  a  too  common  practice  among 
agricultural  writers  and  teachers  to  make 
farmers  believe  that  the  frosts  and  thaws 
of  winter  will  do  this  work  for  them,  and 
will  crumble  down  the  soil  and  make  it 
fine  and  mellow  and  fit  for  the  needs  of  the 
wheat.  Alas  !  this  is  a  fatal  mistake;  and 
is  opposed  to  fact  and  all  precedent.  The 
farmer  who  depends  upon  nature  to  do  his 
work  will  always  be  disappointed.  Nat¬ 
ure  is  opposed  to  man,  and  has  been  since 
the  time  when  it  began  to  bring  forth  thorns 
and  thistles  to  compel  him  to  labor.  Man’s 
life  and  work  are  a  constant  struggle  with 
nature,  and  he  who  strives  the  best,  will 
have  the  most  success  in  his  work.  The 
fanner  therefore,  must  use  every  means  in 
his  power  to  aid  and  assist  nature  to  do 
his  work,  and  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  his  wheat  crop,  he  must  do 
this  by  first  enriching  his  soil,  and  then 
bringing  it  into  the  condition  of  fineness, 
mellowness  and  firmness  which  the  wheat 
plant  require*. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers,  is  in  favor  of  this  thorough  working  of 
the  soil,  and  its  exceedingly  profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Wherever  the  culture  of  the  soil  is 
perfect,  crops  are  large,  and  this  thorough 
culture  is  the  key  to  successful  growth  of 
wheat.  It  costs  money,  no  doubt,  to  do 
this  work,  and  more  especially  when  the 
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common  harrow  is  used.  Some  good  farm¬ 
ers  have  harrowed  their  fields  five  or  six 
times  at  more  cost  than  that  of  the  plowing. 
Many  farmers  are  staggered  at  this  labor 
which  by  reason  of  narrow  means,  is  im¬ 
possible  for  them.  But  then  there  is  an 
implement  now  in  extensive  and  successful 
use  which  does  this  work  in  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  effective  manner,  and  thus  brings 
within  the  means  of  every  farmer  the  ability 
to  fit  his  land  for  the  wheat  crop  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  good  yield  in  spite 
of  weather  and  season.  This  implement, 
whose  great  value  we  have  learned  during 
several  years  work  with  it,  is  the  “Acme” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler. 

This  excellent  implement  which  was 
invented,  and  has  been  constantly  improved 
since  its  invention,  bjr  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agricultural  machinists  of  the  age, 
Mr.  Frederick  Nishwitz,  is,  like  most  other 
of  the  most  useful  inventions,  very  simple 
in  its  construction.  It  is  therefore  easy 
and  effective  to  work.  It  is  of  easy  draft, 
and  gives  no  more  labor  to  a  pair  of  horses 
than  a  common  harrow,  while  for  the  same 
labor  it  produces  ten  times  the  effect.  This 
it  does  by  its  special  character,  for  it  cuts 
the  soil;  pulverizes  the  slices;  turns  and 
levels  them  and  leaves  a  perfectly  level, 
smooth,  fine  and  mellow  seed  bed,  as  deep 
as  the  coulters  and  cutters  have  been  set  to 
work.  This  may  be  two  inches  or  more. 
It  also  cuts  up  and  spreads  the  manure,  and 
mixes  it  with  the  soil,  the  advantages  of 
this  are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out 
particularly.  It  is  also  an  effective  imple¬ 
ment  for  covering  the  seed,  and  it  does 
this  as  well  as  a  drill  can  do,  and  avoids 
some  of  the  faults  of  the  drill,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  can  never  be  any  missed  rows 
and  all  unevenness  in  the  covering  is  avoid¬ 
ed,  because  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Har¬ 
row  can  be  set  to  work  a  certain  depth.  It 
moreover  gives  one  more  working  of  the 
soil  at  the  last  moment,  and  so  destroys 
another  instalment  of  weeds. 

Where,  from  the  necessities  of  the  farm¬ 
er  which  prevail  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  desirable 
or  uecessary  to  sow  wheat  upon  the  corn 
stubble  or  potato  ground  without  plowing, 


the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow  will  fit 
the  soil  better  than  any  harrow  or  any 
amount  of  common  harrowing,  can  do, 
because  it  levels  down  the  ridges,  cuts  up 
and  mellows  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  cover  the  seed  and  so  avoid  the  risk  and 
loss  which  are  sure  to  occur  more  or  less 
with  the  common  method  of  harrowing. 
And  just  here  is  one  of  its  special  advan¬ 
tages;  because  it  conforms  itself  to  the  nec¬ 
essities  of  thousands  of  farmers  without 
changing  in  any  radical  manner  their  usual 
methods  which  cannot  easily  be  varied; 
and  moreover  it  does  this  improved  work 
without  requiring  any  more  labor  or  any 
extra  expense  over  the  common  harrowing. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  say  that 
he  has  the  present  year  passed  over  many 
hundreds  of  miles  through  a  great  wheat 
belt  where  this  crop  follows  corn,  and  in 
which  thousands  of  acres  have  been  plow¬ 
ed  up  and  the  remainder  has  not  made 
half  a  crop.  From  his  own  experience  in 
preparing  corn  stubble  for  winter  grain 
without  plowing,  by  the  use  of  the  “Acme” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  he  is  quite  free  to  say 
that  had  this  implement  been  used  instead 
of  the  common  harrow,  the  loss  of  wheat 
by  the  hard  winter  would  have  been  trivial, 
and  that  many  a  single  acre  which  has  not 
returned  the  seed  sown  upon  it,  might  ea¬ 
sily  have  made  enough  grain  to  have  paid 
the  whole  cost  of  this  implement.  For,  as 
a  rule,  the  richest  bottom  lands  where  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  expected,  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  for  want  of  the  sufficient 
preparation  of  the  soil  which  might  have 
been  secured  by  the  use  of  the  “Acme” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler. 


Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

should  make  early  arrangements  for  handling  our 
new  fritits  for  the  fall  trade.  We  will  send  out  our 

New  Hardy  Blackberry,  the 

MINNEWASK 

Largest  Stock  of  th«  Fain 

MARLBORO  RASl  ERRY 


in  the  World.  Poughkeepsie  uo 
Prolific  and  Dutchess  Grapes. 

For  description  and  full  particulars 
originators, 


’ ,  Ulster 

a  dress  the 


A.  J.  CAYWOOD  &  ■'  ON, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


5-TIME  km  HABVEST, 
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Bathing— Its  Influence  on  Health. 


Bathing  for  health  and  comfort  is  by  no 
means  the  mushroom  offshoot  of  one-idea- 
ism.  It  is  a  practice  long  tried,  sanctioned 
by  many  nations  and  condemned  by  none. 
The  ancient  Grecians  and  Komans,  once 
the  proud  models  of  both  physical  and 
mental  superiority,  had  in  their  little  villas 
very  expensive  public  baths  connected  with 
their  gymnasiums  and  libraries.  And  in 
all  subsequent  ages  able  and  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  have  continued  this  valuable  appliance, 
until  now  the  better  class  of  Europeans 
deem  the  absence  of  a  well  equipped  bath¬ 
room  in  any  residence  almost  a  disgrace  to 
the  owner.  It  is  said  the  “’bath  is  common 
in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Persia,  among  all 
classes,  from  the  crowned  head  to  the  poor¬ 
est  peasant.”  And  that  “in  all  Russia,  Fin¬ 
land,  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  no 
hut  is  so  poor  as  to  be  destitute  of  a  family 
bath.” 

To  these  overwhelming  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  bathing,  science  adds  volumes  of 
■explanatory  items  of  fact. 

“The  skin  of  the  human  body  is  made  up 
to  a  large  extent  of  excretory  and  secretory 
glands,  of  minute  bloodvessels  and  millions 
of  branches  of  the  principal  nerves  of  sen¬ 
sation  which  terminate  on  its  external  sur¬ 
face.”  In  Wilson’s  “Treatise  on  Healthy 
Skin,”  we  are  told  that  there  are  about 
2,800  pores  to  the  square  inch  of  surface, 
and  on  the  entire  body  about  7,000,000 
which  are  but  the  openings  into  twenty- 
eight  miles  of  minute  tubing,  little  chan¬ 
nels  of  intercourse  between  the  outer  world 
and  inner  life.  Let  anything  unhealthy  be 
retained  in  or  pass  inward  through  those 
channels,  and  disease  or  death  results. 
Stop  them  entirely  and  death  in  a  few 
hours  is  sure  of  its  victim.  Those  channels 
must  be  kept  clear  of  filth  and  free  from 
obstructions  or  disease  is  imminent.  To 
keep  them  thus  free  to  act,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  complete  immersion  in  water  of  a 
temperature  varied  to  suit  the  temperament 
and  condition  of  different  seasons  in  life, 
whether  cold,  tepid,  warm  or  comparatively 
hot,  as  experience  and  good  judgment  may 
suggest,  the  immersion  being  attended  or 
followed  by  friction  or  rubbing.  People  in 


every  variety  of  business  avocation,  and 
in  almost  every  condition  of  life,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  given  testimony  to  the  healthful 
and  happy  results  of  appropriate  bathing. 
Gardeners,  florists,  horticulturists,  farmers, 
nay,  all  tillers  of  the  soil,  need  a  bath. 
Crude  earth  may  nourish  vegetation,  but 
not  man,  and  when  mixed  with  glutinous 
perspiration  it  forms  an  unhealthy,  almost 
poisonous  compound,  which  calls  for  the 
cleansing  effects  of  a  bath.  The  engineer, 
brickmaker,  machinist,  housebuilder,  black¬ 
smith,  shoemaker,  saddler,  harness-maker, 
every  kind  of  mechanic  needs  a  bath.  Dust 
and  grease  may  not  injure  their  work,  but 
especially  when  thoroughly  mixed  they 
don’t  improve  the  appearance  or  health  of 
any  person,  and  they  effectually  clog  the 
poies  of  the  skin.  All  laborers  come  in 
contact  more  or  less  with  unclean  sub¬ 
stances,  and  all  of  them  should  have  access 
to  a  convenient  bath;  and  there  is  another 
class  of  men  need  a  bath  quite  as  much  for 
its  happy  effects  on  their  nerves  as  for  sim¬ 
ple  cleanliness.  The  studious  scholar,  the 
professional  teacher,  the  attorney,  the  mag¬ 
istrate  or  judge  on  his  bench,  the  scribe  in 
any  capacity,  the  clergyman,  the  dealer  in 
nice  fabrics,  all  indoor  workers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  mental  workers,  need  not  only 
the  cleansing  but  the  invigorating  and  hap- 
pifying  effect  of  a  good  bath.  And  last 
but  not  least,  in  case  of  sickness,  which 
often  happens  when  least  expected,  as  in 
choleral,  cholera  morbus,  cramp  fits,  and 
numberless  other  ailments,  a  pliable,  port¬ 
able  bath  which  requires  but  little  water 
ready  at  hand  just  at  the  right  moment 
may  save  some  precious  life.  Finally, 
every  house  should  contain  a  convenient 
bathing  apparatus,  and  every  member  of 
the  household  should  use  it  at  least  once 
a  week. 

As  good,  practical,  portable  baths  are  now 
advertised  for  sale  at  a  mere  nominal  price, 
no  one  need  be  without  so  useful  an  article, 
which  is  invaluable  in  health  and  inestima- 
ble  in  sickness. — JEfealth  and  Home . 

10,000  BOOKS  FREE! 

All  you  need  is  a  littlepostage  and  know  the  secret 
to  get  all  your  books  FREE,  Worth  85.000  to  any 
one.  Full  instructions  onlj~  $1 .00.  No  humbug. 

Address,  K.  F.  LOYD, 

9-10  Hebron,  Calhoun  Co.,  Alabama. 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Red  Spider. — A  very  minute  insect, 
of  a  bright  red  color,  very  common  and 
injurious  to  house  plants,  its  presence  being 
a  sure  indication  of  too  dry  an  atmosphere 
for  the  health  of  the  plants.  The  leaves 
of  a  plant  attacked  by  it  turn  whitish  or 
yellowish  in  spots  and  are  covered,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  under  side,  with  the  fine  whit¬ 
ish  web  of  the  spiders,  causing  them  to 
wither  and  fall  off.  Syringing  and  sponging 
the  plants  thoroughly  in  every  part  with 
water  will  usually  destroy  them,  unless 
they  are  badly  infested,  in  which  case  a 
little  flour  of  sulphur  added  to  the  water 
or  dusted  over  the  plants  will  prove  effect¬ 
ual.  The  pansy  is  about  the  only  thing 
thac  is  ever  infested  by  it  in  the  garden, 
whole  beds  of  which  are  sometimes  destroy¬ 
ed  in  very  dry  seasons. — L.  W.  Goodell. 

The  Kew  York  State  Experimental 
Station  has  been  comparing  a  large  num 
ber  of  new  and  old  varieties  of  Lettuce,  and 
concludes  its  report  as  follows: 

Almost  every  season  some  of  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  are  offered  to  the  public  under  new 
names.  The  present  year  I  note  that  the 
Rochester  and  Hubbard’s  Market  Lettuces 
and  the  new  Premium  Cabbage  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old  White 
Summer  Lettuce,  or  All  the  Year  Round 
white  seed.  The  New  Perpetual  is  to  all 
appearances  the  well-known  Early  Simp 
son;  the  New  Silver  Ball  is  undoubtedly 
the  White  Paron  of  Vilmorin,  and  the  New 
Stubborn-Headed  is  apparently  the  old 
Berlin  Lettuce.  The  New  Orleans  Cabbage 
sent  out  in  1881,  seems  to  be  the  old  Turk¬ 
ish  or  Butter  Lettuce.  These  are  all  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties,  but  they  are  not  new,  as 
one  would  suppose  from  the  catalogues. 


To  a  Pink  Pond  Lily. 

“What  strange  new  joy  has  touched  thy  heart  © 
•  gold? 

Tingir.g  thy  petals  with  a  rosy  light? 

Causing  thy  waxen  leaves  as  they  unfold, 

With  ecstacy  to  blush  away  their  white. 

Art  flushed  with  thine  own  loveliness,  or  shy 
With  o’er  thy  new-born  rosy  bloom? 

Hast  thou  found  happiness,  or  dost  thou  sigh 
At  thy  increase  of  beauty  and  perfume? 

Was  it  the  rapturous  dawning  of  a  love, 

That  warmed  thy  tint  to  such  a  radiant  glow? 
Bringing  a  message  from  the  world  above, 

To  add  new  beauty  to  the  world  below.” 

Tke  Lily’s  Answer. 

“Would  you  find  out  my  secret,  fair  lady? 

Would  you  know  why  I  blush  rosy  red? 

’Tis  because  when  the  dark  night  has  left  me 
And  I  lift  up  my  pale,  drowsy  head, 

Then  the  Prince  of  the  Dawn  comes  to  kiss  me; 

And  that’s  why  I  blush  rosy  red.” 

Plants  of  this  rare,  fragrant  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  flowers  can  be  grown  in  ponds  or  in  tubs. 
F°r  sale  by  the  original  cultivators.  Address 
CHIPMAN  BROS.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


THE  PENN’A  STATE  COLLEGE 

Besides  unusual  advantages  in  General  Science, 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  Modern  Languages,  Civil- 
Engineering,  History,  and  Political  Science,  pro¬ 
vides 

three  COURSES  in  agriculture, 

and  a  three  year’s  course  in 

MECHANIC  ARTS, 

combining  shop  work  with  study.  New  building  and 
new  equipment  ready  in  the  Fall.  Special  Course  in 
Literature  and  Science  for  Ladies.  All  tuition 
free.  Fall  term  opens  September  9th,  1885. 
Address  GEO.  W.  ATHERTON,  L.L  D  ,  Pres’t, 

9  State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 


UNOLE  JIM'  agoodt™S,eWandOUtaaS 

iWfBMJwSn&s  H  i  VI  ■  excellent  care  of  your 

cattle,  horses,  swine,  etc.,  but  you  neglect  entirely, 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  on  your  farm, 
and  that  is  your  poultry.  I  tell  you  boy,  poultry 
pays  wonderfully  when  properly  managed,  and  no 
farmer  should  be  without  a  good  poultry  paper  in 
connection  with  his  agricultural  paper.  Do  you 
take  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal? 

NEPHEW :  No,  uncle,  I  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  a  paper  published.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
subscribing  for  a  good  poultry  paper,  but  didn’t 
know  where  to  send. 

UNCLE  JIM:  The  Ohio  Poutry  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Hyre  &  Braden.  It  is  the 
best  poultry  journal  in  the  United  States,  and  costs 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  I  wouldn’t  be  without  it  if 
it  cost  five  times  that  much.  If  you  are  in  earnest, 
the  publishers  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  to  ex¬ 
amine  for  only  six  cents  in  stamps. 

NEPHEW:  All  right,  uncle,  I’m  glad  you  told 
me;  I  m  going  right  down  to  the  post  office  to  send 
for  a  copy.  Good  day. 

UNCLE  JIM:  Hold  on  1  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  want  to  subscribe  you  can  get  both  Ohio  Poul¬ 
try  Journal  and  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  one 
year  for  only  one  dollar.  Address, 

9-2  HYRE  &  BRADEN,  Dayton,  O. 
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ORNAMENTAL  C 

OLIAGE  PLANT* 

GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 


PLANTS. 

^“Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 
DAVID  FERGUSSON  &  SONS, 

Ridge  and  Lehigh  Avenues,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


®^FOR  SALE, 

PRAIRIE-SIDE  FARM. 

Is  located  in  Lenawee  County,  three  miles  from 
Tecumseh,  and  seven  miles  from  Adrian.  Michigan 
Good  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  either  place** 
also  good  market  towns.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for 
some  one  to  purchase  a  new  and  improved  farm 
cheap-  Buildings  all  new,  land  good.  Large  quan¬ 
tity  of  Celery  growing  on  place  now;  also  corn  that 
w  j  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  90  acres  cleared 
and  10  acres  wood.  Purchasers  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  visit  this  farm  in  the  next  30  days  and  see 
the  growing  crop.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

E.  J.  HOLLISTER.  Tecumseli,  Midi. 


_ SEED-TIME  AfID  HiOTEST. _ 

Greenhouse  Heating  Apparatus. 

HITCHINCS  &  CO., 

233  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


BOILERS,  HEATING  PIPES,  STOP- 
VALVES  &  CONNECTIONS. 

Everything  for  Greenhouse  Heating  and 
Ventilating  at  Moderate  Prices. 


Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices.  7-10 


For  those  seeking  Homes  or  investments  in  the  United  States  this  paper  gives  more  information  than  can  bo 
found  tn  alt  other  papers  combined.  It  gives  an  account  of  all  Government  Lands  subject  to  entry  or  pre¬ 
emption,  and  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  same,  also  an  acconnt  of  all  Mineral  and  Timber  Lands,  and  Lands 
donated  to  Rail  Roads,  or  other  Public  Institutions.  For  those  seeking  safe  and  profitable  investments,  it  gives 
an  account  of  all  State,  County,  Township,  and  Municipal  Bonds  about  to  be  issued,  or  issued  and  unsold,  it 

Kinta  out  openings  for  employment  and  business  of  every  kind,  in  short  it  is  a  perfect  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
undleas  resources  of  wealth  in  the  Western  World. 

Subscription  Price,  $1,00  a  Year,  or  10  Cents  a  Copy, 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  inform  themselves  more  fully  we  are  arranging  for  large  Sectional  Maps  of 
each  State  and  Territory, by  which  anv  piece  of  land  can  be  located,  showing  its  proximity  to  Streams,  Timber, 
Rail  Roads,  Towns,  etc.  Bach  map  folds  in  a  cloth-bound  case  for  carrying  in  thepocket  and  retails  at  from  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  As  fast  as  we  can  secure  the  different  States  w'e  shall  furnish  them  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Western  World  for  $l.X5.  At  present  we  can  furnish  in  this  way  either  of  the  following  great  states,  via. : 
Illinois, Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  Maps  will  be  sent  by 

man,  postage  paid.  Address,  The  Western  World,  Chicago,  III. 


POULTRY  PAYS!! 

But  it  must  be  managed  right  to  be  profitable.  If 
you  keep  only  a  dozen,  or  a  thousand  Hens,  to  know 
how  to  care  for  them,  in  Health ,  Cure  Diseases ,  Rear 
Chicks ,  Build  Coops ,  Breed  Fine  Birds,  etc.,  etc., 
you  want 

The  Poultry  Bulletin, 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1869,— 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  American  Fancier  of 
Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pets. 

CHAS.  R.  BARKER,  Editor. 

The  Oldest  Poultry  Journal  in  America. 
THF  BEST  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 
IN  THE  WORLD . 

It  is  a  large,  illustrated,  monthly  magazine,  filled 
with  interesting  and  valuable  reading.  It  circulates 
from  Mgine  to  California  —  suited  to  all  sections  — 
published  both  for  the  fancier  and  the  family;  its 
reading  matter  for  old  and  young, 

BEGINNER, 

VETERAN  BREEDER, 
AMATEUR, 

MARKET  POULTERER, 
EXHIBITOR. 

It  costs  but  a  small  sum,  $1.25  per  year,  post¬ 
paid.  Try  it  a  Year.  Subscribe  Now!  Address 

The  POULTRY  BULLETIN, 
62  Cortlandt  St,,  N.  Y. 


Purdy’s  Small  Fruit  In¬ 
structor,  64  pages,  25cts. 
postpaid;  Cloth  cover,  40cts. 
Tells  all  about  Planting  and 
Growing.  Purdy’s  Fruit 
Recorder,  the  best  paper 
on  Fruits  and  Flowers.  $1 .00 
per  year,  o Specimen  free. 

Jt  speaks  for  itself.  A 
beautiful  36  page  catalogue 
i  of  Plants,  Seeds,  Roses,  , 
[Trees,  etc.,  free.  Address^ 

A.M.  PURDY, i 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


s  FARMER’S  CALL, 

QUINCY,  ILL.,  &  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Eight  pages  weekly,  pasted  and  trimmed,  only ”50 
cents  a  year.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

YES,  IT  IS!! 
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SEE® -TIME  AH®  HARVEST. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas,  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  21  tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  Sc  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N .  J.  3-84 

SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

S.  0.  Hawkins,  Bucks,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  4-86 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  (.Campbell,  West" Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 

THE  GARDENER’S  MONTHLY 

is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  least  degree;  whether  the  Novice, 
caring  for  the  welfare  of  a  single  plant;  the  Ama¬ 
teur,  with  greater  or  less  means  to  indulge  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest;  the  Scientist,  already  abreast  with  the 
present  stores  of  Horticultural  knowledge.  Sub¬ 
scription  $2.00  per  year.  Two  renewals,  or  one  re¬ 
newal  and  one  new,  for  3.00.  Five  subscribers  for 
$7.00.  Same  proportion  for  fractions  of  a  year. 
Sample  copies  18  cents  in  stamps.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  HAROT,  Publisher, 
7-12  814  Chestnut  St.,  Phil’a  Pa. 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  &  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  S£, 'Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LANGSHANS,  P.  ROCKS,  EGGS,  &C. 
Read  &  Sons,  New  Boston,  N.  Y.  8-86 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang,  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  Main  Office  on  Third  Ave., 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

CRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

Af# ■!  mi  ii  1 1 1 1  p — at ■ 

Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
•harge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  forjlllustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  our  very  heavy 
ttock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou- 
began.  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lower  Rates  than  an  equally 
Good.  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  course 
those  who  want  the  ATLANTIC’  will  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  la 
heavy  and  prices  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON, 
t-ly  Hamraonton,  N.  J. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchings  &-Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

LABELS  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD,— POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfield  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 
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Two  Cheap  Medicines.— One  of  the 
cheapest  medicines  that  mortal  can  use  is 
sleep.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  weak¬ 
ness;  it  relieves  languor;  it  cures  restless¬ 
ness,  uneasiness  and  irritability;  it  will 
remedy  headache  and  backache;  it  also 
cures  nervousness.  When  weary  we  should 
rest;  when  exhausted  we  should  sleep. 
To  resort  to  stimulants  is  suicidal;  what 
weary  men  need  is  sleep.  The  lack  of  sleep 
causes  neuralgia,  paralysis  and  insanity. 
Many  person  dies  for  want  of  sleep,  and 
the  point  where  many  a  sufferer  turns  his 
feet  from  the  very  gates  of  death  to  the 
open  path  of  life  is  where  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
Of  almost  every  sick  man  it  may  be  said, 
as  of  Lazarus,  “if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do 
well.  ” 

Another  excellent  medicine  is  sunshine. 
The  world  requires  more  of  it,  morally  and 
phj'sically.  It  is  more  soothing  than  mor¬ 
phine,  more  potent  than  poppies.  It  is 
good  for  liver  complaint,  for  nenralgia,  for 
rheumatism,  for  melancholy — for  every¬ 
thing.  Make  your  rooms  sunny  and  cheer¬ 
ful;  build  your  house  so  as  to  command  the 
sunlight  all  day  long. 

The  people  of  England  are  raising  money 
to  build  and  endow  a  “Gordon  Home  for 
poor  boys,”  as  a  monument  and  memorial 
of  Gen.  Gordon,  who  lost  his  life  at  Khar¬ 
toum.  This  will  prove  a  more  fitting  mon¬ 
ument  to  his  memory  than  the  most  costly 
shaft  of  granite  or  marble.  It  will  serve 
the  interests  of  humanity  instead  of  simply 
gratifying  a  sentiment. — Farmers’  Review. 

Many  farmers  have  demonstrated  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  from  a  moderate  quantity 
of  manure  applied  after  the  land  is  plowed, 
the  manure  being  covered  and  worked  into 
the  surface  soil  by  a  good  disk  harrow,  than 
by  spreading  it  npon  the  land  and  plowing 
it  into  the  soil.  In  the  former  case  it  is  left 
near  the  surface,  and  as  it  becomes  soluble 
the  plants  roots  appropriate  all  the  fertil¬ 
izing  elements, 

We  speak  very  little  when  vanity  prompts 
us  not. 

To  have  what  we  want  is  riches,  but  to 

be  able  to  do  without  it  is  power  .—Donald 
Grant. 


Look  at  a  stone  over  which  you  have 
stumbled  only  long  enough  to  recognize  it 
quickly  when  you  come  again. 
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New  Scrap  Pictures  and  12  Hidden  Name  Cards, 
10c.  Sample  Book  5c.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N,Y. 


ffe  A  IS  ITS  C  Name  on  50  Beautiful  Cards  "I  /'!/-» 
VARUd  F.  W.  Maxon.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  -L  Gb. 


4 


F.  W.  Maxon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CENTS  for  a  set  of  Handsome  Cards  and  Illustra¬ 
ted  Paper,  Peoplks'  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FINE  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  $1  each;  Pullets,. 
75c.  each;  Trios,  2  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel,  $2  25 

7tf  A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

TO  Per  ct.  Commission 
Name  and  Outfit  for^b%^v^» 
F.  W.  MAXON.  Rochester,  N  Y. 


This  New  Chased  Ring  144  New  Scrap  Pictures 
and  12  New  Hidden  Name  Cards,  all  for  15c. 
worth  25c.  New  Sample  Book  and  Premium 
List  4c.  F.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WQil  A  WANTED: 

®  *  flH»  B  WH  for  on r  hnsii 


.SALARY 
’$35to$50 
for  our  business  in  het 
locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  gay  iSc  CO.,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.Ys 


P  3?  I T  $■  ^end  s*x  cents  for  postav  e,  and  receive 
fi  S  S I  iL  E.  free  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  will 
help  you  to  more  money  right  away  than  anything 
else  in  this  world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from 
first  hour.  The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before 
the  workers,  absolutely  sure.  At  once  address 
4-9  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


Hidden  Name,  Embossed  and  New  Chroma 
Cards,  name  in  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  page 
Gilt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with, 
quotations,  12  page  Illustrated  Premium  and 
Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit,  all 
for  15  ets.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


YOUR  NAME  Sffi 

_  __  on  50  Elegant  Satin  Finish 

Chromo  Cards.,  no  two  alike,  10  cents:  3  packs  25  cts.; 
12  packs  and  five  beautiful  sheets  Imported  Scrap 
Pictures  for  $1.00.  One  Dozen  Ladies  Favorite  Hid¬ 
den  Name  Cards,  25  cents;  5  packs  and  scrap  pict¬ 
ures,  $1.»  0.  Agents  wanted.  Send  10  cents  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Address,  J.  F.  MADER  &  CO., 
6-11  Lock  Box  127,  Chillicothe,  O. 

Registered  Jerseys ! ! 

at  reasonable  prices.  A  Beautiful  Lawn  Cow,  a  fine 
pair  of  Calves.  Cows  and  Heifers.  Address 

T.  V.  BRIGGS,  Robbinston,  Maine. 

ROYAL-BRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS; 

II.  the  best;  color,  black  and  tan,  and  handsomely 
marked;  grand  long  coats;  from  our  prize  imported 
blood  and  working  dogs.  Price.  $5  each,  if  ordered 
soon.  Now  ready,  CEOTJD  BROTHERS, 
9-10  Kennett  Square,  Pa, 


YOU  ¥/ANT  A  DOC?*ffid 

Jf  io,  lead  for  Dog  Buyers'  Guide, 
containing  colored  plates, lOOen- 
,sgraTings  of  different  breeds, prices  , 
they  are  worth,  and  wh6re  to  bny ' 
them.  Also  Cuts  of  Dog  Famishing  ( 
Goods  of  all  kinds.  Directions  fbr  i 
.'raining  Dogs  and  Breeding  Ferrets.  ] 
Mailed  for  15  Cent*. 
ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS 
887  8.  8th  Street.  Phllsd’a. 
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-TIME  AND  HARVEST, 


TILLIN  GH  AST’S 

CABBAGE  PEST  POVDER. 

For  many  years  we,  in  common  with  thousands  of  our  patrons,  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  in  order  to  find  some  substance  which  could  be  safely  applied  to  Cabbages  (as 
well  as  other  vegetables)  to  rid  them  from  destructive  insect  pests.  No  sooner  does  the 
cabbage  seed  break  its  shell  in  germination  than  it  is  beset  with  fleas,  which,  if  left 
unmolested,  will  entirely  destroy,  or  greatly  injure  the  young  plant.  If,  perchance  it 
escape,  it  is  soon  attacked  by  various  forms  of  plant  lice,  and  if  the  gods  of  luck  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  this  devastation,  it  is  only  to  enable  it  to  supply  food  to  far  more  gluttonous 
enemies,  in  the  form  of  devouring  worms,  which  not  only  eat  the  best,  but  befoul  what 
they  leave,  so  that  unless  constantly  vigilant,  the  portion  of  the  hard  working  planter, 
who  thus  works  “on  shares”  with  his  enemies,  is  exceedingly  small  and  hard  to  find. 

Those  who  by  bitter  experience  realize  the  truth  of  these  stubborn  facts,  will  beat 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  discovery  which  has  recently  been  made,  which,  in  short,-  is  a 
harmless  vegetable  substance  that  may  be  freely  applied  to  growing  cabbages  at  any 
stage  of  their  existence,  without  the  least  danger  of  injurious  effects  to  either  the  plant 
or  the  person  who  eats  it,  and  yet  which 

Will  Completely  and  Effectually  protect  it 

from  all  insect  enemies. 

Never  before  was  anything  offered  which  is  so 

SAFE!  CHEAP!  SURE! 

As  it  cannot  fail  to  go  at  once  into  general  use,  not  only  among  Cabbage  Growers, 
but  as  a  destroyer  of  many  other  kinds  of  insects,  we  are  preparing  to  meet  the  enor¬ 
mous  demand  which  is  sure  to  come. 

Directions  for  Using. 

As  A  Fumigator  for  Greenhouse  use  it  is  unexcelled,  A  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  burned,  and  the  fumes  and  smoke  blown  among  plants  will  quickly  rid  them  of 
all  the  lower  forms  of  plant  lice. 

The  Powder  when  sprinkled  freely  or  dusted  through  the  plants  with  Woodason’s, 
or  any  other  good  bellows,  will  soon  rid  them  of  fleas  and  worms. 

A  DECOCTION  made  by  steeping  a  pound  of  powder  and  diluting  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkling  it  upon  the  plants  will  be  found  an  effective  and 
economical  method  of  applying  it. 

• 

PRICE.— Tillinghast’s  Cabbage  Pest  Powder  wifi  be  put  in  l-lb„  5-lb., 
and  10-lb.  bags  and  retailed  at  24  cents  per  pound  by  express,  or  40  cents  per  pound 
by  mail.  Discounts  to  agents  and  ttiQ  trade ,  are  the  same  as  upon  bulk  seeds. 

Address  all  orders 

ISAAC  F .  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


100,000  PRESENTS 


In  order  to  secure  100,000  subscribers,  any  person  who  sends  as  directed,  gets  a  present 
worth  from  20  cents  to  $500.  The  proprietors  of  CITY  AJfD  COUNTRY,  the  Leading  Il¬ 
lustrated  Literary  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Middle  States,  have  determined  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  capital  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  circulation,  already  large,  to  100,- 
OOO  copies,  and  have  adopted  the  follo  wing  plan : 

FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

We  will  place  your  name  on  our  subscription  books  and  mail  this  paper  regularly  to  you  Six 
Months  and  send  a  numbered  receipt,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  presents : 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY. 


10  U.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $500  . $5  000 

10  U.  S.  Greenoacksof  $i00  .  1,000 

10  Residence  Lois  in  Columbus  of  $500 

each . 5,000 

1  Nickel  Platt d  Columbia  Bicycle  .  150 

1  t’abinet  Grand  Upright  Piano  .  .  .  890 

1  Grand  Cabinet  Organ .  250 

1  Three  Seat  Roc ka way .  200 

1  Silver  Dinner  Service .  100 

5  Top  Buggies . 1,000 

20  U.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $50  each  ....  1,000 
1000  Autograph  Albums  $2  each  .  .  .  .  2,000 

2  Village  Carts .  200 


1  Pony  Phaeton . $  100 

1000  Pocket  Silver  Fruit  Knives . 1,000 

1000  Gents' Pocket  Knives . 1,000 

1000  U.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $1  each.  .  .  .  1,000 
10  Gents’  Gold  Watches,  Eng.  Mov’m’nt  800 
10 ladies’  “  **  “  “  600 

20  Boys’  Silver  “  “  “  200 

8  Solitaire  Diamond  Rings .  400 

3  Paten  t  Harvesters  .  .  . . 1,000 

2000  Elegant  Art  Gems . 1,000 

5  Raw  Silk  Parlor  Suit  Furniture  .  .  .  1,000 
1400  Go  d  Finger  Rings,  Ladies,  Breast 
Pins,  Gents’  Scarf  Pins,  Lockets, 


Fans  and  Chains,  and  92,481  other  presents,  valued  from  20cents  to  $1,  making  a  grand  aggre¬ 
gate  of  100,000  presents,  und  guaranteeing  a  present  to  each  and  every  subscriber  who  sends 
50  cents  or  $1,00. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

We  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  books  and  mail  City  and  Country  regularly 
to  you  one  year,  and  immediately  send  two  numbered  receipts.  If  any  one  desires  four 
receipts,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2  00  and  their  subscription  will  be  entered  up  for  two  years. 

All  of  the  above  presents  will  be  awarded  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  Presents  will  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  money  you  send  is  the  subscription 
price  of  the  parser  for  either  six  or  twelve  months,  and  therefore  we  charge  nothing  for  the 
present.  Onr  Profit  will  be  in  your  future  patronage  and  the  increased  rate  we  will  get  for 
our  advertising  space.  Yonr  Subscription  t  ree  !  Get  five  of  your  friends  to  join  you 
by  cutting  this  out  and  showing  it  to  them.  Send  us  $5  and  we  will  send  you  City  and 
Country  for  one  year  and  two  numbered  receipts  for  each  of  your  subscribers  and  two  extra 
for  your  trouble.  Send  ten  subscribers,  worth  $10,  and  we  will  send  you  12  subscriptions 
and  24  receipts.  We  shall  limit  the  number  of  subscriptions  to  100,000,  and  this  offer  will  hold 
good  until  November  1st.  Our  friends  should  forward  their  names  at  once. 

500  Stem  Winding  Watches  Free! 

in  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  papers  in  which  this  advertisement  appears,  and  to  positively 
secure  the  100,000  subscribers  required  by  the  1st  of  November,  we  will  give  away  500  Stem- 
Winding  Water  bury  Watches  to  the  first  500  persons  who  answer  this  advertisement  by  mail, 
and  who  send  us  two  names  forone  year,  with  $2.00  enclosed.  This  will  entitle  the  holder  to 
a  reliable  Watch  and  lour  receipts. 

In  the  December  number  of  City  and  Country  we  will  nrint  in  full  tb  a  names  and  address¬ 
es  of  the  winners  of  the  500  watches.  Don’twait,  butsendyour  name  with  that  of  a  friend,  now. 

A  Valuable  Residence  Lot  in  Columbus  Free! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  from  one  locality,  city,  town, 
county  or  State,  between  this  timeand  until  the  award  ismade,  we  will  present  them  with  a  deed 
for  an  elegant  residence  lot  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  free  from  all  encumbrance  and  valued  at $500. 
This  offer  in  no  way  affects  the  100,000  presents  offered  in  order  to  secure  100,000  subscribers. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  (established  in  1881,)  is  a  28-page  Illustrated  Family  monthly 
for  everybody,  whether  livingin  City  or  Country.  Ithas  departments  devoted  to  Agriculture, 
Beekeeping,  Art  Needle  Work,  Boys  a  id  Girls,  the  Family  Physician.  Fashions,  Floriculture, 
the  Household,  the  exchanging  of  articles  among  subscribers,  Knitting  and  Crochet,  Law, 
Poultry  and  Veterinary  Surgery.  Each  department  is  under  the  control  of  a  special  editor  who 
will  cheerfu’ly  answer,  without  charge,  all  quesiionsasked  by  subscribers  relating  to  their  de¬ 
partment.  At.  ;ts  >  ubscription  price  of  $1 .00  i  t  will  befound  to  be  the  best  paper  taken  in  the 
family.  It  is  full  of  illustration  sand  valuable  information. 

These  Presents  are  given  to  our  Subscribers  absolutely  free.  f2-cent  postage  stamps  taken.] 

Money  in  sums  of  $1.00  or  less  may  be  s^nt  thro  ugh  the  Mail,  at  our  risk;  large  sums  by  Reg¬ 
istered  Letter,  Postal  Note  or  express,  and  addressed  to 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY, 

Converse  Building,  E.  State  St.,  Columbus,  Oliio. 


AD  V  EKT1JSEMEM  T». 


TEE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

CORRECT  PRINCIPLES,  CORRECTLY  APPLIED. 


c>o 


ex* 


S*S 

xfw 


crq 


r,-« 


S  2^ 

*XX  fx» 


No.  O, 
No.  I , 


$25.00 

50.00 


FIVE  SIZES. 


No.  2, 


$75.00 


No.  3, 
No.  4, 


$  I  75.00 
350.00 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FOR  FARMERS. 


ASK  OUR  AGENT  or  write  to  us  for  our  64  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  The 
iullest  Treatise  cn  Evaporating  Fruits  published. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  27.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


The  appendix,  giving  impar¬ 
tial  description  of  the  new  va-^ 
rieties,  their  merits  and  de-  lih 
t'ects,  is  worth  the  price  of  yj" 
the  hook  to  every  one  who  '4B9, 
rj.  intends  to  hny 

one  bnsli cl  of^Es* 
Seed  Pota- 

toes.  '*• 


fi||D  WCUf  pnnilf  a  complete  Instructor  for  the 
UUn  Si  L  W  DUUlV.  Potato  Grower.  Illustrated. 
Our  system  fully  explained  in  17  Chapters.  56  well  print- 

ed  pages.  and  a  handsome  cover,  containing  chapters  lullv  explaining 
the  following  new  ideas  and  showing  these  essential  points  in  potato 
raising: — Selection  of  Ground— desirable  soils,  soils  to  he  avoid¬ 
ed,  virgin  soil,  clover  soil ;  Manure  and  its  Applieution — feed 
the  laud  well  and  it  will  feed  you;  Preparing  the  Soil— fall  and 
spring  plowing,  lining  the  soil,  mucking,  depth  of  furrows,  the  Bur- 

Ial  "  method;  Selections  of  Seed— the.  best  variety,  high  breeding 
of  potatoes  :  Cutting  the  Seed — single  eve.  viehts  re.-ultiug  irom 
different  amounts  of  seel;  Planting— time  of  planting,  distance 
cuipart,  :  Cultivating—  harrow  and  cultivator,  shovel  plow',  hoe,  level 
ultivatiou  versa  .  hilling  :  lings  and  \\  onus — i he  Y\  bile  Grub,. the 
A  ire  AY  orm,  Hum  .olorado  Potato  l»ug:  liar v est i ng —  time  ot  <1  iggi ng, 

ts,  plow  sorting,  handy  crates.  Seed 
varieties,  their  dissemination,  local  or 

•  ^■.v.v.v. .... •  •••••  • snipping  uauc,  Iiigu  Ml' .^imu;  Extra  Early  Sorts— Karh  Ohio, 

fee  s  Favorite:  Early  Sorts,  Intermedin, e  .Sorts,  Late  Sorts-^funmere  Seedling,  Mammoth  Pearl,  o  K  Mammoth  Prolific 

TO  PLANT  IN  POTATOES? 


COST  AJV1>  PKOF1TS. 

Rent.  (1  a -re  1  i  new  hover  wortii  $100)  . 
Manure,  l.>  i.ia  is  or  its  equivalent,  .  . 
Plowing  ami  harrowing,  ...... 

Marking,  plowing  I  arrows,  covering,  . 

Dropping  seed  hr  hand . 

Seed,  'go  bushels  @  ode., . 

Cultivating,  etc., . 

Harvesting  and  marketing, . 

Suppose  you  raise  $51  00  - 

250  bushels  @  25c.  02  50 

Profit,  - $11  50 


$0  00 
15  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
15  00 
5  00 
5  00 


If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  book.  .All  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authors, 
ihe  strawberry  has  had  ten  books  written  about  it  to 
one  concerning  the  potato.  Which  have  you  the  most 


HARD  TIMES 


make  It  m*ee>.^ary 
for  us  to  make  ev- 


money  in¬ 
vested  in  ? 

erythint;  fi  ll.  Read  the  table  which  is  licit*  placed. 
Compare  this  with  400  bushel  =$lbO=  profit  -  $4N.  If 
we  can  show  you  this  difference  on  one  acre,  whv  lies 
ita.te  to  send  50  cents  tor  this  hook  ?  The  results  of 

Experiments  in  Hilled  vs.  i  evel  Planting 

tally  discussed  and  clearly  explained.  This  lesion 


is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  hook  Keeping 
.  i  ,  ,  — — —■—■■■■I  the  Crop  after  Harvesting.  To  save  two  bush, 

s  out  ot  fifty  is  not  a  large  percentage  for  the  improv  ed  methods  described  in  this  hook  Two  bushels 
seldom  sell  less  than  50  cems  in  any  part  of  this  country.  This  makes  another  lesson  worth  more 
an  the  cost  of  the  book.  Sorting  the  Seed.  Valuable  hintson  the  subject;  An  ori-inal  plan 
the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  1  .us  book  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  be  mailed  post-raid  on  receipt  of  5«o. 


Addre.-s  all  orders, 


SEED-TIME  AND 
La  Plume, 


HABVEST, 
Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 
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Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence 


i' 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  It  is  a  strong  net-work  without  barba.  ^Don 
hiiure  stock  S  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The  best  fence 
?n jure  muu.  «iii  tuiu  uuS  ,j  ^  ^  t.  Very  „eat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns,  Parks,  School 

paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as  preferred.  It  will 
imni  a,  itio  ww**  ^  garbed  wire  in  every  respect.  Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will 

wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  °( 

neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now  made. 

_ _  .  The  best  Wire  Stretcher,  Cut- 

tinVPiiers,  and'Pbst  Augers,-  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping,  and  Geared  Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particulars asi*.  Hardware  Dealers,  ci 

address,  mentioning  paper,  ___ 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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IOO  Varieties.  AlsoSm^ll  Fruits,  Quality  unsurpassed  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  rSOESCH,  Fredonia,  SI.  Y, 


HEW  FRUITS! NIAGARA  GRAPE 


Catalogue  FREE 

(Established  1855.) 


MARLBORO  Rasp-  DCDDVT 
CORNELIA  Straw-  DCnlll  l 

1/irCCCD’C  LlVDDin  nran  Alsoall  the  older  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Ac. 
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THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 


The  Greatest  Bearer,  Most  Hardy  and 
Longest  Lived,  of  all  the  Black  Caps. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
Fruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free,  ( 

WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO 

Newark.  Wayne  Countv.  N.  Y. 


(three)'; 


MONTHS 


XfbeeX 


armer  and 
Manufacturer 

50  CEN'iS  A  YEAR. 

The  best  FARM  and  HOME  Paper. 

Sent  ON  TRI  AL  Three  Months, 
FREE.  Address  the  FARMER 
AMI  M  AMJFAl  TURER,  No.  *241  St. 
Clair  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


tITHE  LILY  OF  PURITY^ 


This  beautiful  Lily 
is  one  of  the  rarest 
novelties  known  to 
Florists,  ancl  it  is  by 
rare  good  f  ortune  that 
we  are  able  to  offer  it 
as  a  PREMIUM  to 
our  Subscribers  and 
Readeis  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time.  This 
lovely  Lily  is  PITRE 
WHITE  and  has  a 
del  ic.’te  fra  °  ranee 
— one  Lily  tilling  the 
house  or  yard  with  its 
delicious  perfume.  It 
has  another  valuable 
peculiarity  —  that  of 
blooming  two  to  four 
times  withoutrest.  By 
planting  it  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts 
sand  and  loam,  in 
3-inch  pots,  a  plant 
will  usually  he  prod¬ 
uced  1  wenty  inches 
high,  bearing  from 
twenty  to  forty  flow¬ 
ers  at  one  time.  One 
on  exhibition  in  New  York  bore  1  50  Lilies. 

$.1.00  IN  GOLD  premium  to  the  subscriber  who 
produces  the  largest  number  of  Lilies  on  a  single 
stalk  from  the  premium  bull).  A  single  bulb  is  sold 
by  Florists  at  $1.00.  We  have  imported  a  large 
number  direct  from  Bermuda,  and  are  aide  to  offer 
ONE  BULB  FREE  BY  MAIL  to  anyone  who 
subscribes  for  six  months  at  fifty  cents,  or  two  bulbs 
to  anyone  who  subscribes  at  $1.00  from  now  to  Jan.  1, 
1887;  the  postage  (five  cents  on  one  bulb  and  eight  on 
two  bulbs)  to  be  remitted  with  subscription  price. 
This  offer  is  limited  to  October  1,  1885.  Bulbs 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  Sept.  15,  for  Fall 
planting.  |:F”Speeimen  copies  of  Housekeeper 
and  new  Premium  List  for  1885-6  to  anv  address. 
BUCKEYE  PUB.  CO.,  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


FOR  EVERY  ONE  WNO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year  - so:  Advertising  space  $5.40  pee  nrai, 


Vol.  6.  OCTOBER,  1885.  No.  10. 


THE  BRONEE  TURKEY.  See  page  3. 


DAISY  DAY. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWY  CLAY. 


As  blithe  and  bonnie  as  a  bird 
In  the  merry  month  of  may, 

As  innocent  and  full  of  glee 
As  a  little  lamb  at  play, 

With  her  teeth  like  pearls, 

And  her  golden  hair 
In  clustering  curls 

On  her  shoulders  bare; 

Eyes  bright  as  stars 
In  the  vault  above, 

And  a  little  heart 
Brimfull  of  love, 

Beautiful,  ripe  and  ruby  lips, 

Taper  fingers  with  rosy  tips, 

Rounded  arms  as  white  as  snow, 

Delicate,  alabaster  brow, 

As  lilies  fair, 

As  roses  sweet 
From  her  sunny  hair 
To  her  dimpled  feet, 

Oh,  type  of  babyhood  most  rare, 

Oh,  fairy  sweet  beyond  compare, 

Was  dainty  Daisy  Day, 

Flitting  among  the  summer  flowers, 

As  busy  as  a  bee, 

In  the  garden,  on  the  lawn, 

And  everywhere  was  she; 

And  the  patter  of  her  little  feet. 

And  her  merry  voice  so  clear  and  sweet, 
Made  music  all  the  day, 

And  all  around  her  loved  to  greet 
The  little  elfin  gay; 

For  all  of  innocence  complete. 

Of  rarest  beauty  pure  and  sweet, 

Was  darling  Daisy  Day. 


Where,  where,  where; 

Is  my  darling  baby  gone? 

Where,  oh,  where 
Is  my  little  birdie  flown? 

Was  the  mother’s  cry,  and  long  it  rung, 

As  she  searched  the  garden  flowers  among, 
For  her  little  wandering  one. 

Where  have  the  little  tireless  feet 
Carried  my  blossom,  fair  and  sweet? 

Oh,  whither  does  she  stray? 

Look  under  the  woodbines 
By  the  door, 

Look  under  the  grapevines 
O’er  and  o’er; 

And  under  the  roses  every  one, 

Look  everywhere  beneath  the  sun 
Oh  I  can’t  ye  find  my  little  one, 

My  precious  Daisy  Day; 

And  everywhere  the  search  was  made. 

In  every  nook 
Neath  every  shade, 


By  the  limpid  brook 
Where  oft  she  played, 

But  not  a  trace 
Of  the  hiding  place 
Of  the  beauteous  little  maid. 

At  length  beyond  the  garden  gate 
With  eager  steps  they  hied 
To  reach  the  meadow,  then  the  wood, 

The  plain  and  steep  hill-side, 

And  now  a  shout  rang  on  the  air, 

A  shout  both  clear  and  round, 

And  echoed  ’twas  on  every  side, 

The  little  one  is  found. 

Then  each  one  ran  with  eager  feet, 

And  many  a  hasty  bound, 

For  just  beyond  the  garden  wall. 

On  a  soft  and  mossy  mound, 

All  hidden  by 
The  tall  green  grass, 

Lay,  fast  asleep. 

The  little  lass, 

Her  apron  held 
In  her  hand  so  tight, 

With  buttercups  filled 
And  daisies  white, 

And  the  long  and  grassy  way, 

She  had  rambled  in  her  play 
Had  wearied  quite 
The  little  sprite, 

Dear,  dainty,  Daisy  Day. 

The  little  one  opens  her  large  blue  eyes , 
And  gazes  on  all  around, 

Then  into  her  father’s  outstretched  arms 
She  flies  with  a  graceful  bound, 

And  in  childish  accents  sweetly  says, 
“Oh,  take  me  to  mamma  dear, 

I’m  oh,  so  tired  of  running  around, 

I’ve  been  ever  so  long  out  here.” 

They  fly  with  her  to  the  cottage  door, 

She  is  in  her  mother’s  arms  once  more, 
Ah,  never  again  to  stray  ; 

And  as  she  kisses  her  o’er  and  o’er, 

She  prays  that  sorrow  like  this,  no  more 
Shall  be  hers,  for  Daisy  Day. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Old  time  has  passed  so  surely  on 
The  years  have  come  and  gone; 

Winter  moons  have  waxed  and  waned, 
And  summer  suns  have  shone, 

And  round  the  little  cottage  home, 

The  roses  are  again  in  bloom, 

And  the  singing  birds  have  come, 

The  moss  pinks  red 
From  their  soft  green  bed 
Are  springing  up  once  more; 

And  the  wood-bines  climb, 

In  the  sweet  spring  time, 

Above  the  cottage  door. 

And  the  apple  blooms 
Shed  sweet  perfumes, 

And  in  their  best  array 
Are  tulips  bright. 

And  lilies  white, 

For  ’tis  the  merry  May. 


Withip  that  cot, 

In  the  sunshine  warm, 

On  the  carpet  soft, 

Sits  a  fairy  form, 

With  head  bent  low 
On  a  hand  of  snow, 

A  shade  of  thought  on  the  fair  white  brow, 
And  in  each  line  of  her  lovely  face 
Beauty  the  rarest  we  may  trace. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  ruby  lips, 

Sweet  as  the  nectar  Jubiter  sips, 

Beautiful  cheek  of  rosy  hue, 

Beautiful  eyes  of  heavenly  blue, 

Soft  as  the  dying  day. 

With  the  mellow  light 
On  her  golden  hair, 

Is  it  elfin  sprite. 

Is  it  angel  fair? 

Oh,  peerless  Daisy  Day. 

Light  of  footstep  and  light  of  heart, 
Singing  a  cheerful  song, 

Scattering  sunshine  over  the  home 
Happy  the  whole  day  long. 

Twining  the  rose-buds  fresh  and  sweet, 
With  the  curls  of  her  glossy  hair, 

Or  lending  her  ready  and  nimble  hands 
To  lighten  a  mother’s  care. 

Flitting  about, 

On  missions  of  love, 

Guided  ’twould  seem 
By  angels  above, 

What  wonder  it,  that  alway 
Every  one  blessed  her — 

All  caressed  her, 

Lovely  Daisy  Day. 

*  *  *  *  4c  * 

Gone,  gone,  gone! 

From  her  happy  childhood’s  home, 

Gone,  was  the  mournful  cry 
From  the  mother’s  heart  that  came, 

As  she  sadly  murmured  o’er  and  o’er 
And  her  heart  grew  wild 
With  a  sickening  dread 
For  her  only  child, 

As  she  sadly  said, 

While  lower  still  she  bowed  her  head, 

Oh,  where  doth  my  darling  stray, 

Oh,  whither  have  her  erring  feet 
Carried  my  daughter  fair  and  sweet? 

Thy  mother’s  heart  will  break,  will  break, 
Oh,  Daisy,  Daisy  Day. 

*  4e  4=  4=  4c  4c 

The  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
Fall  aslant  the  cottage  wall ; 

The  birds  and  flowers  have  gone  to  sleep, 
There  is  silence  over  all ; 

And  just  within  the  cottage  door 
Where  the  twilight  shadows  fall, 

Sits  a  woman  lone,  and  sad,  and  pale, 

Her  brow  is  seemed  with  care, 

There’s  a  far  off  look  in  her  weary  eyes, 
There  is  silver  in  her  hair; 

Her  hands  are  clasped, 

Uplifted  there, 


And  all  unasked 
Is  the  silent  prayer 

That  still  her  Father  would  give  her  strength 
Her  burden  of  life  to  bear, 

Or  take  her  with  Him  to  rest  above 
In  the  heavenly  mansions  fair. 

List,  hears  she  a  footfall,  soft  and  slow 
It  crosses  the  threshold  o’er, 

A  wan,  sad  face,  with  its  eager  eyes 
Looks  into  her  own  once  more, 

A  slender,  drooping,  fragile  form 
Kneels  beside  her  on  the  floor. 

In  trembling,  tearful  accents  wild, 

She  hears  the  voice  of  her  only  child. 

“I’ve  roamed  so  far  astray, 

Oh,  mother,  how  weary  I  have  been — 

Tired,  oh  so  tired  of  the  paths  of  sin, 

Oh,  take  to  your  bosom  once  again 
Your  sorrowing  Daisy  Day.” 

Ah,  years  agone  she  clasped  to  her  breast 
With  a  fever  akin  to  this, 

The  same  loved  form,  and  the  same  lips  pressed 
With  a  mother’s  fondest  kiss. 

And  as  she  smooths  the  tangled  curls 
Aback  from  the  brow  so  pale, 

She  prays  that  grace  and  strength  be  given 
To  the  child  of  earth  so  frail ; 

And  she  thanks  the  Giver  of  all  good 
For  the  blessing  of  to-day, 

That  he  has  guided  the  lost  one  home 
To  wander  no  more  away. 

And  now  together  they  both  will  wait, 

Together  they’ll  tread  the  path  so  strait* 
Together  they’ll  enter  the  golden  gate. 

The  mother  and  Daisy  Day. 


Turkeys. 

BY  E.  D.  HYRE. 


It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  tur¬ 
keys  are  about  as  profitable  as  any  fowls 
raised,  especially  where  one  has  sufficient 
room.  Turkeys  will  not  thrive  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  are  principally  a  farm¬ 
er’s  fowl— that  is,  they  are  best  adapted  to 
farmers,  since  to  do  their  best  they  must 
[  have  unrestricted  range.  Where  they  can 
roam  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods 
they  will  pick  up  their  living  during  the 
warm  months.  The  exercise  taken,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  insects  picked  up  in  their  daily 
travels,  causes  a  rapid  development  of  the 
muscles  and  early  maturity.  They  can  be 
made  very  profitable  by  all  who  have  land 
sufficient  to  give  them  free  range,  and  no 
I  farmer  should  be  without  them.  There 
are  three  leading  varieties — the  Bronze, 
Narragansett,  and  White  Holland.  Of 
these  the  Bronze,  from  its  hardiness,  rich- 
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ness  of  plumage,  and  large  size,  is  the  most 
popular.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  gobbler 
of  this  variety  to  reach  the  weight  of  forty 
pounds.  Their  large  size  and  brilliant 
plumage  are  due  to  the  wild  turkey,  with 
which  thev  have  been  crossed.  By  close 
breeding  for  several  years  they  will  dimin¬ 
ish  in  size,  and  their  plumage  grow  paler. 
For  this  reason  many  breeders  have  recourse 
to  wild  stock  for  breeding  males  every  two 
or  three  years'. 

Raising'  Chickens  on  the  Farm. 

BY  JOHN  W.  CAUGHEY. 


Last  year  I  tried  an  experiment  with 
raising  chickens  and  the  results  were  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  we  adopted  the  same  course 
this  year.  Chickens  on  a  farm  are  by  many 
ignorant  farmers  condemned,  for  the  reason 
that  they  destroy  more  than  they  are  worth; 
but  I  think,  and,  in  fact  know,  that  chick¬ 
ens  can  be  raised  at  a  good  profit  even  on 
a  farm. 

Last  spring  my  first  brood  of  chickens 
came  off  about  the  last  week  in  April,  I 
took  them  away  from  the  hen,  setting  them 
in  a  small,  dry  pen  flitted  up  with  an  old 
blanket  under  which  they  might  go  when 
they  wanted  covering.  I  made  a  small 
yard  for  them  where  they  might  run  in 
the  warm,  dry  weather,  with  a  spot  of  green 
grass  and  also  spaded  up  a  place  for  them 
to  wallow  in.  They  grew  and  seemed  to 
flourish  as  well  as  if  under  the  hen.  In  a 
week  I  made  an  addition  to  my  flock  by 
putting  in  another  brood,  for  the  older  ones 
would  serve  to  keep  the  younger  ones  warm 
on  cold  nights.  I  had  fifty  five  chickens, 
all  the  way  from  one  day  to  six  weeks  old. 

They  were  kept  confined  until  the  young¬ 
est  chicks  were  two  weeks  old,  when  I  gave 
them  their  liberty.  They  never  strayed 
away  from  their  pen  but  a  short  distance, 
always  to  be  seen  about  the  farmyard  or 
near  their  pens  and  just  as  happy  as  if  with 
a  hen.  I  never  fed  them  except  in  their 
yard  and  when  they  were  hungry  there  is 
where  you  found  them.  At  night  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  shower  they  would  always  be  found 
in  their  pens,  thereby  saving  all  trouble 
of  hunting  all  over  the  farm  after  them. 
Not  having  a  mother  to  lead  them  off  into 


the  grain  fields  or  gardens,  they  did  not 
tread  down  the  grain  or  destroy  any  veg¬ 
etables.  Neither  did  they  get  drabbled  in 
the  wet  grass  by  following  a  hen  on  her 
morning  rounds.  Nor  did  they  get  far 
enough  away  from  the  trees  and  buildings 
to  be  caught  by  hawks  or  prowling  foxes, 
or  skunks,  as  some  of  them  certainly  would 
have  been  with  a  hen.  We  did  not  lose  a 
chicken  by  the  hawks  last  summer.  Whole 
number  lost  was  seven,  which  died— as 
chickens  always  will — from  no  assignable 
cause,  leaving  forty-eight  sound  chickens 
for  market  or  home  consumption.  The 
cost  of  feeding  has  been  but  slight,  the 
bother  has  been  scarcely  anything,  the 
time  spent  has  been  a  source  of  real  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  crops  destroyed  by  them  were 
none,  the  six  hens,  which,  if  allowed  to  go 
with  the  chicks,  would  have  been  of  no 
profit,  had  laid  a  number  of  dozen  of  eggs, 
and  the  chicks  were  larger  and  in  better 
condition  than  if  they  had  followed  the 
hens.  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  raise 
chickens  on  the  farm,  and,  at  no  distant 
day,  more  will  be  raised  in  this  way  than 
any  other.  If  there  are  better  ways  I 
should  like  to  be  enlightened. 


The  Poultry  Calling. 


There  is  no  business  in  the  world  which 
combines  pleasure  with  profit  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  a  successful  poultry  business ; 
and  the  person  who  makes  a  success  of  it  is 
not  the  one  who  gets  discouraged  the  first 
season  because  his  eggs  do  not  hatch  well, 
or  disease  gets  into  his  growing  flock  and 
perhaps  carries  off  three  fourths  of  it.  Nor 
is  he  the  one  who  thinks  fowls  do  not  need 
much  care — simply  a  place  to  roost  in,  an 
occasional  feed,  and  left  principally  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  To  succeed  in  the 
poultry  business  requires  experience,  cour¬ 
age,  industry  and  determination. 


Poultry  Notes. 


Farmers  should  save  the  droppings  from 
their  chicken  roosts;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fertilizers  on  the  farm.  To  save 
it  properly  sand  or  ashes  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  floor,  or  ground  under  the  roots,  and 


swept  or  scraped  up  every  other  morning, 
and  put  in  a  barrel  or  box  in  the  dry. 

A  very  little  salt  mixed  with  soft  food, 
occassional ly  is  good  for  fowls. 

The  Douglass  Mixture  is  one  of  the  best 
tonics  in  the  world  for  weak  drooping  fowls. 
It  is  composed  as  follows:  one  ounce  of 
copperas  and  one  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  one  quart  of  water.  Put  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  this  mixture  in  one  quart  of  drinking 
wat^r  once  a  week. 

A  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron  should 
be  put  in  the  drinking  water  often. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  success  of  poultry 
breeding,  buy  a  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Nest  boxes  should  be  cleaned  and  scrubbed 
out,  whitewashed  inside  and  out,  and  filled 
with  clean  straw  at  least  four  times  a  year. 

The  difference  between  an  egg  laid  by  a 
plump,  healthy  hen.  fed  with  good,  fresh 
food  daily,  and  an  egg  laid  by  a  thin,  poor¬ 
ly  fed  hen,  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
bet  ween  good  beef  and  poor  beef. 

A  small  pill,  (according  to  size  of  chick) 
of  asafetida  will  give  new  life  to  a  drooping 
fowl. 

Lnsect  powder,  sold  at  drug  stores  in  bulk 
form,  cannot  be  beaten  to  eradicate  chick¬ 
en  lice. 

One- half  wheat  bran  and  one-half  shorts, 
scalded,  makes  a  splendid  morning  feed  for 
either  old  or  young  fowls.  Do  not  feed 
while  hot. 

Fumigate  the  fowl  house  with  sulphur, 
after  letting  the  fowls  out,  and  close  it  up 
as  tight  as  possible  to  retain  the  sulphur¬ 
ous  smoke.  After  this,  whitewash. 


Hidging  the  Garden  in  the  Fail. 

BY  THOS.  D.  BAIRD. 


I  presume  it  is  the  desire  of  every  reader 
to  have  a  good  and  early  garden.  There  is 
nothing  that  adds  more  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness,  or  that  is  more  conducive  to  health 
as  a  variety  of  early  vegetables.  The  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  often  realizes  from  $100  to 
$200  by  having  vegetables  four  or  five  days 
ahead  of  others. 

Now  that  you  may  have  an  early  garden, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sending  your 
neighbor  the  first  mess  of  radishes,  beets 
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and  peas,  take  a  turning  plow  and  throw 
your  garden  soil  up  in  ridges,  the  higher 
the  better;  plow  deep;  let  the  ridges  run 
north  and  south.  The  ridges  should  be 
about  four  feet  at  the  base.  The  two  last 
furrows  will  act  as  drains  carrying  off  all 
surplus  water,  that  your  garden  may  be 
worked  four  or  five  days  earlier  the  next 
spring  than  if  not  ridged  this  fall. 

Last  fall  I  ridged  a  portion  of  my  garden; 
rain  stopped  the  plow  before  the  entire 
garden  was  plowed.  The  soil  was  not  in 
order  any  more.  In  the  spring  it  suited 
me  to  run  my  rows  the  other  way  of  the 
garden  across  the  ridges.  When  the  plow¬ 
ing  commenced,  the  soil  not  ridged  in  the 
fall  was  entirely  too  heavy,  while  the  part 
that  was  ridged  worked  mellow.  This  was 
planted  to  beets,  peas  and  radishes,  and 
the  plants  were  up  before  the  unridged 
portion  was  dry  enough  to  work,  and  then 
the  soil  was  not  as  lively  and  mellow  as 
where  ridged. 

In  this  way  I  have  had  the  market  to 
myself  for  two  weeks,  using  the  earliest 
and  best  varieties,  of  which  I  will  speak 
hereafter. 


Yours  and  Mine. 

BY  MRS  M.  J.  SMITH. 


Gold  from  the  distant  mines  is  yours, 
Love  is  my  wealth.  Full  measure, 
Bitterness  dwells  in  the  heart  you  bear, 
Mine  has  sweet  thoughts  to  treasure. 

You  have  a  liege  lord  proud  and  cold, 
Mine  is  a  humble  yeoman. 

Grand  is  your  castle;  poor  is  my  cot; 

I  am  the  happiest  woman. 

Never  the  kiss  of  a  loyal  love, 

Ruffles  those  golden  tresses. 

I  am  made  happy  the  whole  day  long, 
By  truest  of  love’s  caresses. 

Motherhood’s  crown  I  gladly  wear; 

Thorns  to  your  brow  are  clinging. 
Quiet  your  home  is;  mine  full  of  care, 
With  laughter  is  often  ringing. 

Diamonds,  and  laces,  and  jewels  rare. 

Drooping  of  earthly  feather, 

Under  them  this  thought  you  bear — 
“Bound  without  love  together. r 


My  first  supports  the  ministers,  my  sec¬ 
ond  the  doctors,  my  whole  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter. — Pupil  (pew  pill). 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Number  X. 

The  poets  have  always  sung  the  praises 
of  this  autumnal  month,  have  called  it 
“Golden  Ripe  October”  and  sounded  the 
charms  of  Nature:  “When  October  dons 
her  gown,  and  the  leaves  are  turning 
brown;”  while  one,  who  was  wont  to  ex¬ 
press  poetical  sentiments,  in  more  com¬ 
mon  prose,  has  said:  “After  the  joyousness 
of  summer,  comes  the  season  of  foreboding, 
for  the  year  has  come  to  its  grand  climac¬ 
teric,  and  is  fast  falling  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  Every  day  a  flower  drops 
from  out  the  wreath  that  binds  its  brow 
not  to  be  renewed  every  hour  the  sun 
looks  more  and  more  askance  upon  it,  and 
the  winds,  those  summer  flatterers,  come 
to  it  less  fawningly.  Every  breath  shakes 
down  showers  of  its  leafy  attire,  leaving  it 
gradually  barer  and  barer  for  the  blasts  of 
winter  to  blow  through  it.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  takes  away  from  it  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  torpor,  which,  at  length,  con¬ 
stitutes  its  temporary  death.  And  yet, 
October  is  beautiful  still,  no  less  ‘for  what 
it  gives  than  what  it  takes  away;’  and 

even  for  what  it  gives  during  the  very  act 

of  taking  away.  The  whole  year  cannot 
produce  a  sight  more  fraught  with  richer 
and  more  harmonious  beauty  than  that 
which  the  woods  and  graves  present  dur¬ 
ing  this  month.” 

It  is  the  month  of  Fairs  and  just  the 
season  in  which  to  enjoy  them.  One  of 
these,  which  occured  in  the  olden  time, 
bore  the  somewhat  odd  and  puzzling  title 
of  Tack  Monday  Fair,”  and  occured  on 
the  first  Monday  after  the  tenth  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
mart  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows,  fat  and 
lean  oxen,  lambs  and  pigs,  while  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  cloth,  earthenware,  onions,  walnuts 
hazelnuts,  apples,  and  fruit  trees  were  not 
omitted;  to  which  was  added  quite  a  good 
stock  of  tqys,  caps,  bonnets,  drapery ,  and 
many  other  articles  to  please  the  eye, 
tempt  the  pocket,  and  deplete  the  purse. 
This  fair  was  held  in  the  church-yard;  but 
the  solemnity  of  the  place  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  depressing  effect  upon  the  visitors, 


for  they  laughed  and  joked,  chatted  and 
played,  sang  and  danced,  and  conducted 
themselves  as  they  usually  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  do  at  the  fairs.  Although  very  little 
ceremony  was  observed  at  these  rural  gath¬ 
erings.  there  were  various  ceremonies  con¬ 
nected  with  the  opening  of  them,  and  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  same.  We  are  informed 
that  the  fair  was  usually  announced  three 
or  four  weeks  previous,  by  all  the  little 
youngsters  who  were  able  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  niusical  band,  and  could  procure 
for  themselves  the  appropriate  instruments. 
But  what  a  band,  and  what  instruments . 
Cow’s  horns  to  be  blown— and  these  are 
ten  times  more  hideous  than  the  tin  horns, 
with  which  our  urchins  usher  in  our  In¬ 
dependence  Day,  and  celebrate  the  same- 
accompanied  by  the  beating  of  an  old 
saucepan,  in  place  of  a  drum,  and  a  whistle, 
pipe  or  fife.  And  the  little  fellows  went 
about  the  streets  every  evening,  giving 
these  concerts.  Upon  the  last  stroke  of 
twelve,  on  the  Sunday  night  previous,  came 
the  summons  for  ushering  in  the  fair  and, 
what  with  the  tooting  of  horns,  blazing  of 
bonfires,  noise,  bustle  and  confusion,  sleep 
was  banished  from  many  a  couch  and  peo¬ 
ple  believed  “it  was  time  to  get  up.” 

“Horn  Fair”  was  another  odd  name  for 
another  odd  gathering.  Some  of  these  old 
diggers  and  delvers,  whom  we  style  antiqua¬ 
rians— and  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  much  valuable  information  are  al¬ 
ways  endeavoring  to  trace  back  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  certain  titles  to  various  things,  and 
they  thought  that  as  this  fair  always  began 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Luke,  the  two  must 
have  been,  in  some  way,  connected,  and 
they  were  rewarded  for  their  pains  by 
remembering  that  the  old  painters  always- 
drew  St.  Luke’s  picture  with  an  ox  or  cow 
by  his  side,  whose  horns  are  conspicuous. 
A  procession  of  horns  was  one  of  the 
features  ofKthis  fair,  and  horns  of  all  kinds 
were  sold— perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
were  horns  of  liquor.  The  people  wore 
masks,  were  disguised  in  quaint  and  fan¬ 
tastic  costumes  and  assumed  whimsical 
characters,  and  some  of  the  best  person¬ 
ages  attended,  riding  in  their  own  carriages. 
But,  after  awhile,  these  gatherings  lost  a 
good  deal  ofj  their  respectability,  their 


specialties  and  peculiarities,  and  much  of 
their  patronage. 

Possibly,  the  most  foolish  of  the  rural 
sports— and  yet  those  the  most  thought  of— 
were  the  ones  occurring  on  “Allhallow 
E’en,”  which  is,  as  I#suppose  you  are 
aware,  the  very  last  night  in  October,  the 
night  of  All  Saints’  Day.  A  few  of  these 
ridiculous  customs  are  carried  on  in  these 
times,  and  a  few  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  here,  premising  you  will  be 
wise  enough  to  shun,  and  not  follow  them. 
^On  this  night,  young  people  in  the  North 
of  England  dive  for  apples,  or  catch  at 
them,  when  stuck  upon  one  end  of  a  kind 
of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle.  This 
they  do  with  their  mouths  only,  their 
hands  being  tied  behind  their  backs.”  From 
the  custom  of  flinging  nuts  into  the  fire, 
or  cracking  them  with  their  teeth,  it  has 
likewise  obtained  the  name  of  nut-crack 
night.  In  an  ancient  volume,  a  person  is 
represented  balancing  himself  upon  a  pole 
laid  across  two  stools;  at  the  end  of  the 
pole  is  a  lighted  candle,  from  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  light  another  in  his  hand, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  tumbling  into  a 
tub  of  water  placed  under  him.  Burns  has 
said:  “Burning  the  nuts  is  a  favorite 
charm.  They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to 
each  particular  nut  as  they  lay  them  in  the 
lire;  and  accordingly  as  they  burn  quietly 
together,  or  start  from  beside  one  another, 
the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  will 
be.” 

Divination  by  way  of  nuts  seems  to  be 
extremely  popular  among  lovers,  for  we 
are  reminded  that,  in  Ireland,  when  the 
young  women  would  know  if  their  lovers 
are  faithful,  they  put  three  nuts  upon  the 
bars  of  the  grates,  naming  the  nuts  after 
the  lovers.  If  a  nut  cracks  or  jumps,  the 
lover  will  prove  unfaithful;  if  it  begins  to 
blaze  or  burn,  he  has  a  regard  for  the  per¬ 
son  making  the  trial.  If  the  nuts  named 
after  the  girl  and  her  lover,  burn  together, 
they  will  be  married. 

Perhaps,  if  persons  were  as  anxious  to 
find  out  the  character  and  characteristics  of 
their  lovers,  by  observation,  as  they  are  to 
become  wedded,  and  seek  foolish  and  un¬ 
reliable  means  to  discover  the  same,  we 


might  have  happier  couples  and  .  less 
work  for  the  divorce  court.  But  I  won’t 
prose  or  preach,  as  I  suppose  you  think  my 
province  is  not  to  tell  people  what  they , 
should  do,  but  what  they  really  did  do,  and 
have  done;  so  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  the  prophecy  of  the  blue  clew ;  albeit 
you  will  laugh  at  its  foolishness.  Prepare 
to  smile.  “Whoever  would,  with  success, 
try  this  spell,  must  strictly  observe  these 
directions.  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the 
kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a 
clew  of  blue  yarn;  wind  it  in  a  new*  clew 
off  the  old  one,  and  towards  the  latter  end, 
something  will  hold  the  thread.  Demand: 
‘Who  holds?’  and,  answer  will  be  returned 
from  the  kiln  pot,  by  naming  the  Christian 
and  surname  of  your  future  spouse.”  It  is 
possible  it  may  be  so;  yet  more  possible,  it 
may  not.  If  this  spell  failed,  another  could 
be  tried;  for  there  were  plenty  of  them, 
and  one  just  as  likely  to  come  true  as  the 
others. 

A  very  popular  charm  is  to  “Winn  three 
wechts  o’naething.”  The  wecht  is  the  in¬ 
strument  used  in  winnowing  corn,  while 
the  following  is  the  modus  operandi  of  pen¬ 
etrating  into  the  future:  “This  charm, 
likewise,  must  be  performed  unperceived 
and  alone.  A  person  must  go  to  the  barn 
and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  .the 
hinges,  if  possible,  for  there  is  danger  that 
the  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the 
doors  and  do  mischief.  Then  ;the  person 
takes  the  instrument,  used  in  winnowing 
corn,  and  goes  through  the  attitude  of  let¬ 
ting  down  corn  against  the  wind.  This  is 
repeated  three  times,  and  the  third  time, 
an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  barn, 
in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other, 
having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the 
appearance  or  retinue  marking  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  station  in  life.’’ 

You  will  find  the  charms  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  does  your  courage  to  test  them. 
Some  people  used  to  “Fathom  the  stack 
three  times,”  w*hich  consisted  of  “taking 
an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a 
bear  stack  (barley  stack)  and  fathoming  it 
three  times  round.  The  last  fathom  of  the 
last  time,  one  was  supposed  to  catch  in  her 
arms  the  appearance  of  her  conjugal  yoke¬ 
fellow.  ”  Rather  a  queer  one  was  the  follow- 


ing:  “Persons  went  out,  one  or  more  for 
this  was  a  social  spell— to  a  south  running 
spring  or  rivulet,  where  three  lairds’  lands 
met,  and  dipped  therein  their  left  shirt 
sleeve.  Then  they  went  to  bed  in  sight  of 
the  fire,  and  hung  the  wet  sleeve  before  it 
to  dry.  Lying  awake,  and  sometime  near 
midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact 
figure  of  the  grand  object  in  question,  came 
and  turned  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other 
side  of  it.”  At  least  it  was  said  the  spirit 
did  so,  which  showed  its  spirit  was  very 
thoughtful  and  accommodating. 

Away  over  in  North  Wales,  on 
Saints’  Eve,’  a  singular  custom  or  ceremo- 1 
ny  is  in  vogue,  and  is  entitled,  Goel  Coeth, 
a  name  given  to  a  great  fire,  which  is  well 
described  by  Pennant,  who  has  left  the 
accompanying  account  concerning  it. 
“Every  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
makes  a  great  bonfire  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  place  near  the  house ;  and  when 
the  fire  is  almost  extinguished,  everyone 
throws  a  white  stone  into  the  ashes,  having 
first  marked  it;  then,  having  said  then- 
prayers,  turning  round  their  fire,  they  go 
to  bed.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they 
are  up,  they  come  to  search  out  the  stones; 
and  if  any  of  them  is  found  wanting,  they 
have  a  notion  that  the  person  who  threw  it 
in  will  die  before  he  sees  another  ‘All 
Saint’s  Eve.’  They  also  have  a  custom  of 
distributing  soul  cakes  on  ‘All  Souls’  Day, 
(Nov.  2d)  at  the  receiving  of  which,  poor  | 
people  pray  to  God  to  bless  the  next  crop 

of  wheat.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  superstition  will 
cease,  and  with  it  all  superstitious  rites. 
And  just  as  we  close  this  article,  we  have 
come  across  the  following:  “Now,  when 
the  Hallow  fire  is  kindled,  it  is  attended  by 
children  only:  for  the  country  lassie,  re¬ 
nouncing  the  rites  of  magic,  endeavois  to 
enchant  her  swain  by  the  charms  of  dress, 
skill  and  industry,”  which  is  just  as  it 
should  be — and  we  don’t  call  that  preach¬ 
ing  or  moralizing;  do  you? 


Storing'  for  Winter. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  store  and  keep 
for  family  use  a  supply  of  such  vegetables 


as  are  raised,  and  that  can  be  saved  for 
this  purpose.  While  often  the  market 
price  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  sell  all  over  what  will  be  required 
for  family  use,  and  for  seed,  rather  than 
store  away  until*  spring.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  risk  in  storing  away  any  kind 
of  farm  products,  and  it  requires  something 
of  an  advance  in  prices  to  make  keeping 
them  over  profitable,  when  the  risks  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  when  you  can  obtain  a  fair 
market  price  when  harvesting  the  crop, 

then  is  the  best  time  to  sell. 

If  you  intend  saving  part  of  the  crop, 
take  especial  pains  to  select  only  the  very 
I  best;  not  necessarily  the  largest,  but  those 
that  come  nearest  to  the  standard  variety 
good  shaped,  medium  sized,  are  preferable 
to  either  small,  or  extra  large.  These 
should  be  stored  by  themselves,  and  par¬ 
ticular  pains  taken  to  keep  them  in  the 
best  manner. 

Pitting  in  the  open  air,  if  properly  done, 

I  is  a  very  good  way,  and  if  covered  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep,  and  care  taken  to  see  that  the 
water  can  drain  off  rapidly  and  easily. 

If  stored  in  the  cellar,  care  should  bo 
taken  to  put  them  in  good  boxes  or  bins; 
raise  them  from  the  ground  at  least  two  or 
three  inches,  and  then  place  them  the  same 
distance  from  the  wall.  There  is  less  dan¬ 
ger  from  frost  when  this  is  done,  than  if 
they  are  piled  up  in  the  corners  against  the 
walls.  A  light  covering  with  straw  aids 
,  considerably  in  keeping  out  the  frost.  Tur- 
I  nips  and  potatoes  can  be  kept  in  the  cellar 
in  this  way.  Carrots,  parsnips,  salsify  and 
I  winter  radishes  should  be  packed  in  diy 
sand  if  possible.  Pumpkins  and  winter 
squashes  should  be  placed  upon  shelves 
where  they  can  be  kept  dry,  and  with  as 
even  a  temperature  as  possible.  Early  in 
the  fall  a  good  ventilation  should  be  kept* 
but  later  on,  as  the  weather  becomes  cold¬ 
er,  everything  should  be  closed  up  tight 
and  snug. 

Cabbage  generally  will  not  keep  well  in. 
a  cellar,  and  when  wanted  to  store  so  as  to 
keep  until  spring,  pitting  outside  is  ihe 
best  plan.  A  trench  should  be  dug  long 
enough  to  hold  whatever  number  you 
have.  They  can  be  placed  with  the  heads 


up  or  down.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  I  infested  with  the  cabbage  maggot.  A 
pack  close  together,  and  then  cover  with  a  smart  and  careful  man  will  go  over  5000 
light  layer  of  straw  more  to  keep  the  dirt  plants  in  a  day.  Late  cabbage  or  those 
out  from  among  the  cabbage,  than  the  planted  out  after  the  1st  of  July  are  not 
amount  of  protection  it  will  give.  Cover  often  troubled  by  this  insect, 
deep  enough  to  protect  from  frost;  pack  And  now  a  word  as  to  clubfoot:  If  this 


carefully,  taking  the  back  of  the  spade  or 
shovel  to  make  it  level  and  firm,  so  as  to 
shed  the  water  as  completely  as  possible. 

In  covering  cabbage,  potatoes  or  turnips, 
that  are  pitted  outside,  I  find  it  best  to  com¬ 
mence  at  the  base  and  throw  on  soil  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  and  then  build  up  evenly 
on  all  sides.  Unless  care  is  taken  to  do 
this  evenly,  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
leaving  thin  places  where  the  frost  will  go 
through.  I  find  it  pays,  late  in  the  fall,  to 
apply  an  extra  covering  of  straw  or 
coarse  manure,  it  will  aid  considerably  in 
keeping  out  the  frost.  If  straw  is  used,  a 
few  poles  or  old  boards  should  be  laid  on  it 
to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  it  away. 

If  you  have  no  cellar,  and  expect  to  open 
the  pit  to  secure  a  supply  at  any  time  dur- 1 
ing  the  winter,  a  better  plan  is  to  divide, 
putting  what  you  want  to  use  in  one  place, 
and  those  intended  to  be  kept  until  spring, 
in  another,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  open  all  when  you  want  to  obtain  a  small 
supply. 


The  Pests  of  the  Cabbage. 


One  thing  the  cabbage  grower  may  be 
thankful  for — that  the  fly  is  a  shortlived 
rascal,  only  living  about  a  week  after  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect.  .  The 
first  family  that  hatch  out  are  usually  here 
from  the  first  to  middle  of  May,  about  the 
time  the  early  crop  of  cabbage  begins  to 
grow,  and  then  is  the  time  when  the  grower 
must  be  on  the  lookout, — for  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  in  this 
as  well  as  some  other  things.  Go  over  the 
field  and  look  carefully  at  every  plant  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  egg 
or  young  maggots  may  be  seen  and  rubbed 
off  with  the  fingers.  Go  over  the  plants 
again  in  three  days,  or  look  them  over 
when  hoeing,  and  no  farther  trouble  will 
be  had.  This  may  seem  a  good  deal  of 
labor,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  the  only  certain 
way  to  have  early  cabbage  in  localities] 


disease  is  caused  by  an  insect,  why  is  it 
that  it  almost  always  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  where  too  strong  manure  is  used  ?  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
nure  may  be,  if  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
clubfoot  is  pretty  certain  to  be  there.  I  am 
having  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  this  at 
the  present  time.  Wishing  to  try  for  soma 
of  the  seedsmen’s  premiums,  I  took  a  patch 
of  ground  that  had  a  very  heavy  coat  of 
manure  last  fall,  and  applied  Mapes’  light 
soil  manure,  twelve  quarts  to  the  square 
rod.  I  planted  it  out  to  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  expected  to  get  heads  nearly  as 
big  as  a  barrel.  I  have  raised  some  astonish¬ 
ing  heads,  but  they  are  on  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stump.  Now  if  an  insect  caused 
this  trouble,  why  is  it  that  the  very  next 
row,  where  the  same  fertilizer  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  only  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  I  ana 
marketing  some  as  pretty  heads  of  summer 
cabbage  as  any  grower  could  wish  to  see, 
with  not  a  sign  of  clubfoot  among  them? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  clubfoot  im 
cabbage,  and  scab  in  potatoes,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  source,  for  the  causes 
that  produce  one,  will  produce  the  other. 

1 1  am  aware  that  scab  in  potatoes  is  some- 
!  times  the  work  of  an  insect,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  it  always  is.  We  need  more 
light  on  this  disease  of  clubfoot,  and  any¬ 
one  who  will  discover  a  remedy  that  is 
always  certain,  will  have  the  gratitude  of 
every  cabbage-grower  in  the  land. — Ben¬ 
jamin  White ,  Winsted,  Gt.,  in  Farm  and 
Home. 


The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter 
received  by  a  village  schoolmaster:  “Sur, 

as  you  are  a  man  of  nolege  i  intend  to  enter 
my  son  in  your  skull.” 

A  cyclone  resembles  a  woman,  because 

when  it  makes  up  its  mind  to  go  somewhere 
all  earth  can’t  stop  it. 

A  bright  story  in  grammar  is  told  of  a 

little  school  girl.  Quarrel,  she  parsed,  is 
plural.  Why?  Because — why,  it  takes  t we 
to  make  one. 
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Until  I  Sliall  Beliold  Her. 

BY  MRS.  M  J.  SMITH. 


Oh!  dimpled  hands  so  cold  and  still, 

On  thee  my  tears  are  falling; 

Oh!  sweet  closed  lips  by  Death  made  mute, 
I  fancy  thou  art  calling:. 

Oh!  darkened  eyes,  but  yesterday, 

They  beamed  on  mine  so  brightly; 

I  wait  to  see  them  ope  again, 

Those  lids  shut  down  so  tightly. 

Oh !  Imortelles  that  lightly  lie 
Around  a  head  all  golden ; 

Oh!  white  wax  buds  of  lovely  mold. 

By  fingers  pale  enf olden. 

I  long  to  see  the  pulses  stir, 

And  bid  thy  petals  quiver; 

To  know  our  darling  has  re-crossed, 

For  us  the  chilling  river. 

Oh!  selfish  heart.  I  tremble  so. 

What  have  I  asked  in  anguish— 

I  dare  not,  could  not  ask  her  back 
Again  to  faint  and  languish. 

I  would  not  break  into  her  song, 

With  clay  again  enfold  her. 

But,  climbing  upward,  step  by  step, 

Wait,  till  I  can  behold  her. 


Courtesies  and  Discourtesies. 


There  are  many  courtesies  which  a  gentle- 
mau  should  render  to  a  lady,  the  absence 
of  which  is  at  once  felt,  and  causes  people 
involuntarily  to  remark  inwardly  to  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  aloud  to  their  friends,  “That 
man  has  not  good  manners.”  I  passed  that 
judgment  the  other  evening  when  I  was 
sitting  with  a  friend  by  her  fireside.  A 
gentleman  was  ushered  in  who  was  well 
known  to  my  friend,  but  a  comparative 
stranger  to  me.  He  shook  hands  with  her 
first,  which  was,  of  course,  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  then,  while  speaking  to  her  he 
shook  hands  with  me.  The  breaker  of  this 
law  of  courtesy  was  a  young  professional 
man,  well  endowed  with  this  world’s  goods. 
I  should  not  record  this  little  rudeness  if  it 
was  only  of  rare  occurrence,  but  I  often 
notice  people  guilty  of  this  discourtesy — 
namely,  that  of  shaking  hands  with  one 
person  while  they  are  speaking  to  another 
person.  If  you  wish  to  say  more  than  ‘‘How 
do  you  do?”  to  your  hostess,  or  to  any  one 
else  whom  you  greet  at  .  first,  it  is  less  dis¬ 
courteous  to  continue  your  conversation 
with  her  for  a  few  moments  before  taking 


notice  of  any  one  near  her,  than  it  is  to 
stretch  out  your  hand  and  shake  that  of 
her  neighbor  while  your  face  is  turned  away 
and  your  lips  are  addressing  another  per¬ 
son. 

The  discourteous  young  man  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  gave  me  another  reason  for 
my  verdict,  and  as  in  this  respect  also  he  is 
by  no  means  the  only  offender  in  general 
society,  I  shall  mention  the  little  rudeness. 
There  are  three,  if  not  more,  separate  syl¬ 
lables  and  sounds  which  some  people  utter 
or  make  when  they  have  not  heard  what 
has  been  said  to  them,  or  when  they  wish 
to  express  assent.  These  are — What  ?  Eh  ? 
Uh !  and  a  guttural  sound  of  the  letter  m, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  writing.  “I 
beg  your  pardon,”  or  “What  did  you  say  ?” 
are  sentences  which  should  certainly  be 
said  when  a  repetition  is  asked  for;  and 
“Yes”  should  not  be  replaced  by  a  grunt 
when  an  assent  is  given. 

There  are  numerous  little  acts  which  a 
man  of  courtesy  will  perform.  While  he  is 
calling  at  a  house,  he  will  rise  and  open  the 
door  for  any  lady  who  leaves  the  room, 
even  if  she  is  an  entire  stranger  to  him;  in 
his  own  house  he  will  not  only  open  the 
door  of  the  room,  but  accompany  the  lady 
to  the  hall  hoor,  and  open  that,  if  there  is 
no  servant  at  hand  to  do  so,  for  a  departing 
guest,  whether  lady  or  gentleman,  should 
not  be  left  to  find  their  way  alone.  Neither 
should  they  be  allowed  to  find  their  way 
into  a  room.  When  you  act  as  a  host,  and 
your  guest  accompany  you  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  do  not  you,  my  dear  sir,  follow 
the  practice  of  some  forgetful  or  neglectful 
men,  who  walk  in  and  march  straight  up 
the  room,  leaving  their  one  guest,  or  a  train, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  follow  and  to  close 
the  door.  A  host  should  open  the  door, 
and  shut  it  after  his  guests  have  entered 
the  room. 

Amongst  other  small  courtesies  a  gentle¬ 
man  will  raise  from  his  chair,  however 
luxuriously  comfortable,  and  offer  assist¬ 
ance,  if  need  be,  to  a  lady  if  she  tries  to  put 
coals  on  the  fire,  or  if  she  tries  to  open  or 
close  a  window.  When  he  escorts  her  into 
a  room,  he  will  see  that  she  is  seated  before 
he  looks  for  a  chair  for  himself;  when  he 
escorts  her  to  a  table,  he  will  wait  to  arrange 


for  her  comfort,  hold  the  chair,  or  push  it 
backwards,  or  forwards  as  required,  before 
he  takes  his  own  seat.  And  during  the 
meal  he  will  see  that  she  is  provided  with 
all  she  is  likely  to  want.  The  lady  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  ask  for  salt,  for  water, 
for  another  cup  of  tea,  or,  in  fact,  for  any¬ 
thing  that  is  on  the  table.— Cassell's  Family 
Magazine  for  September. 


The  Modern  Farmer. 


We  live  in  a  progressive  age,  and  have 
verified  the  Scripture  wherein  it  has  said 
that  “the  old  things  must  pass  away  and  all 
things  become  new.”  How  truly  has  this 
been  demonstrated  with  the  farmers.  Years 
ago,  the  farmer  turned  the  soil  with  an  ill¬ 
shaped  and  poorly  constructed  plow;  har¬ 
rowed  with  a  “crotch”  or  three-cornered 
drag;  and  “bushed”  in  his  grain  with  a 
tree  top.  His  “haw,  Buck,”  and  “come- 
along  Bright,”  resounded  through  the 
“clearings”  “from  early  morn  till  dewy 
eve.”  His  reaper  was  a  sickle  which  he 
took  in  one  hand,  while  he  grasped  the 
grain  to  be  cut,  with  the  other.  It  was  a 
slow  process,  thus  to  gather  a  field  of  grain, 
a  handful  at  a  time;  yet  it  had  its  pleasures, 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  pioneer  farmer 
was  a^  happy  in  his  log  house  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  farmer  of  to-day  is  in  his  fine  residence. 
There  was  a  wild  newness  in  his  life  that  he 
helped  to  change  daily  as  he  felled  the  for¬ 
est  trees,  thereby  changing  the  face  of  na 
ture,  .and  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity,  which  we  so  much  enjoy  to¬ 
day. 

Now,  what  a  change!  the  farmer  no 
longer  follows  the  plow;  but  rides  on  it, 
and  turns  a  better  furrow.  The  grain-drill 
does  more  and  better  work  than  hand-sow 
ing  and  drags.  Genius  has  converted  the 
sickle  into  a  machine  that  reaps  and  binds 
the  grain  both  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
old  scythe  and  snath  has  been  run  out  of 
tthe  race,  by  the  noisy  mowing  machine 
The  sound  of  the  flail,  with  its  regular  beat, 
its  no  longer  heard;  and  the  winnowing 
grain  no  more  falls  through  the  autumn 
winds  to  the  threshing  floor.  We  do  those 
things  with  steam  now. 

Cheese  factories  everywhere  dpt  the  land. 


The  farmer  no  longer  rides  on  “ox- sleds”  or 
“buck-boards,”  but  in  swell-box  cutters  and 
phaetons.  “Buck”  and  “Bright”  have  long 
since  been  consigned  to  beef.  Normans, 
Hambletonians,  Mambrinoes  and  Morgans, 
are  the  go  now.  It  is  commendable  to  the 
farmer,  and  especially  those  of  Western 
New  York,  who  are  largely  interested  in 
breeding  and  growing  fine  stock.  They 
take  a  just  pride  in  it,  and  well  they  may, 
as  they  have  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the 
world. 

The  time  has  come  when  farming  has 
not  only  become  a  trade,  but  a  science  as 
well,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  understand 
it,  as  for  the  blacksmith  or  chemist  to 
understand  theirs.  He  must  know  the 
nature  of  the  soil  he  tills,  and  what  crops 
are  likely  to  succeed  best.  He  must  also 
know  where  and  on  what  crops  his  ma¬ 
nures  are  most  needed ;  when  the  best  time 
to  do  all  the  various  kinds  of  labor  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  farm.  In  fact,  it  embodies  as 
much  care,  forethought  and  attention  to 
make  it  a  success,  as  the  merchant’s  or 
any  other  business  does.  Therefore,  let  us 
have  more  labor-saving  machines,  and  less 
backache;  more  science  and  less  stupidity; 
more  brains  and  less  muscle,  for  if  you  de¬ 
velop  the  former  there  will  be  less  need  of 
the  latter.  The  old  plan,  that,  if  a  man  was 
too  ignorant  for  anything  else  he  could  be 
a  farmer,  won’t  work  now.  A  man  has  to 
be  educated  in  his  particular  line  to  make  a 
success,  and  the  ignorant  farmer  of  to-day 
will  never  succeed  until  he  knows  and 
thoroughly  understands  all  the  principles 
of  farming.  The  name  farmer  is  as  honest 
a  one  as  Professor  or  Judge,  and  it  can  be 
made  as  dignified.  What  makes  theirs  so, 
is  the  superior  knowledge  they  possess  of 
their  business.  The  same  with  the  farmer, 
and  he  is  their  peer.  For  without  him 
they  would  have  no  calling,  and  their  dig¬ 
nified  titles  would  fall  into  disuse,  and  we 
should  all  deteriorate  into  the  barbarous 
state.  The  farmer  is  the  keystone  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  should  feel  proud  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  for,  indeed,  “he  feedeth  all.” — O.  W. 

S.  in  American  Rural  Home. 

What  a  man  gets  for  nothing  he  is  very 
apt  to  value  at  just  about  what  it  cost  him.. 
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Edited  by  Aunt  Martha. 

- :0: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
should  be  addreseed  “  Household  Helps  f 
care  of  Seed-  Time  and  Harvest,  La  Plume, 
Pa. 


The  lady  readers  of  Seed-Time  and  Har 
vest,  young  or  old,  are  respectfully  and 
earnestly  invited  to  contribute  to  this  de¬ 
partment,  anything  and  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  household  work,  experience, 
inquiries,  suggestions,  cooking  recipes, 
clothing,  health — not  forgetting  home 
adornments — in  short,  anything  belonging 
to  home  and  domestic  duties  or  cares. 

Short,  practical  articles  are  solicited,  as 
our  space  is  limited  and  we  must  condense, 
making  every  communication  so  good,  so 
instructive,  that  it  can  not  be  left  out. 

Give  us  seasonable  things — don’t  tell  us 
how  to  can  peaches  ,and  strawberries  in 
December,  but  if  you  can,  be  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season,  in  order  that  the  sisters 
may  have  time  to  try  your  methods  and  be 
able  to  “hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 

If  we  try,  we  can  both  impart  and  re¬ 
ceive  instruction,  as  no  one  housekeeper 
knows  more  than  all  others,  and  often  the 
experience  of  the  most  humble  is  of  great 
benefit  even  to  the  wisest. 

Who  will  be  first  to  encourage  the  heart 
of  “Aunt  Martha,”  and  aid  in  making  our 
pages  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  columns 
of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  ? 

Aunt  Martha. 


Since  writing  the  above,  a  letter  of  ap¬ 
proval  comes  to  cheer  us  from  one  signing 
herself  “Aunt  Hannah,”  which,  we  hope, 
is  the  forerunner  of  many  others,  and, 
which  we  gladly  welcome,  with  many 
thanks  for  proffered  help. 

Have  any  of  the  ladies  ever  utilized  any 
®f  the  bright  colored  “bed-ticking”  now 
in  use  ? 

An  inexpensive,  but  quite  pretty  table 
scarf  can  be  made,  by  taking  for  the  center 
Jjrown,  or  maroon  canton  flannel,  and  for 


the  ends  the  bed-ticking,  worked  in  bright 
colors  with  Germantown  wool  or  ciewel. 
Work  any  variety  of  fancy  stitches,  such  as 
cross-stitch,  double  and  single,  the  same  in 
feather  stitch,  in  each  stripe  of  the  “tick¬ 
ing.”  The  length  must  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  table  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  When 
neatly  made  and  lined  with  maroon  cam¬ 
bric,  trimmed  with  simple  fringe,  it  is 
almost  as  handsome  as  some  of  the  turkish 
table  covers. 

A  nice  chair  seat  could  be  made  in  the 
same  way. 

To  a  neat  housewife,  boots  and  shoes, 
lying  promiscuouly  about,  are  an  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  a  convenient  stout  shoe  bag  is  a 
comfort. 

Make  it  of  bed-ticking,  which  now  comes 
in  such  bright,  fancy  colors,  it  is  so  much 
more  firm  and  serviceable  than  linen  or 
cretonne. 

Take  a  little  more  than  a  yard  of  the 
ticking,  and  two  pieces  of  worsted  braid* 
Cut  the  back  piece  twenty  inches  deep,  and 
twenty-two  inches  long;  the  pockets,  nine 
inches  deep.  Use  for  each  set  the  width  of 
one  bredth,  and  the  piece  that  comes  off 
from  the  back.  Bind  these  pocket  strips  at 
the  top,  then  divide  them  into  four  or  five 
parts,  according  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  pockets  wanted.  Lay  a  box-plait  in 
each,  and  baste  them  lengthwise,  first, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  divided  back — 
and  the  upper  set  about  an  inch  above  it. 
Stitch  a  braid  between  the  plaits,  or  stitch 
twice  without  it.  Lay  a  double  braid  across 
the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  pockets  and 
stitch  it  on.  Bind  the  outer  edge  with 
braid  and  sew  on  loops  to  hang  It  up  by, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


Save  Your  Steps! 

If  you  are  going  into  the  kitchen,  down,, 
cellar,  or  up  stairs,  on  an  errand,  see  if 
there  is  not  something  that  you  want  to 
take  along.  There  is  just  as  much  tact  in. 
doing  housework  with  the  least  labor,,  as  in 
anything  else. 

Table  Talk. 

Every  member  of  a  family  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  add  to  social  life  at  the  table.  If 


one  cannot  talk,  he  can  listen,  or  ask  ques¬ 
tions  to  draw  out  others  who  can  talk. 

A  family  table  ought  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful,  a  sort  of  domestic  altar  where 
every  one  casts  down  his  or  her  offering  of 
pleasantness  and  peace — where,  for  at  least 
a  brief  space  in  the  day,  all  annoyances  are 
laid  aside — each  one  being  glad  and  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  down  and  eat  the  same  bread 
and  salt,  making  it— whether  it  were  a 
rich  repast  or  a  “dinner  of  herbs”— equally 
enjoyable.  H. 


Minnie  Linden  says:  There  is  no  greater 
every  day  virtue  than  cheerfulness.  The 
light  of  a  cheerful  face  is  like  sunshine 
through  the  day.  There  is  no  path 
what  will  be  easier  traveled,  no  load 
will  be  lighter,  no  shadow 
brain,  but  will  lift  sooner  in 


but 
but 

on  heart 
the  presence 


of  a  determined  cheerfulness. 

A  cheerful  word  to  a  wounded  heart  can  I  two  or  three  of  them  together  and  put  them 


A  chicken  wing  is  a  good  thing  to  wash 
and  clean  windows  with  as  it  leaves  no 
dust  or  lint. 

If  your  cane  chair  seats  are  soiled  and 
settled  in  the  middle,  take  a  sponge  and 
hot  water  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  cane, 
using  soap  if  necessary,  then  place  them  in 
a  good  current  of  air  and  as  they  dry  they 
will  tighten  and  become  as  firm  as  when 
new. 

To  exterminate  bugs  and  roaches  from 
beds  and  houses,  use  Tillinghast’s  Cabbage 
Pest  Powder.  Apply  to  their  haunts  with 
a  small  bellows. 

When  cutting  a  new  garment  or  tearing 
up  an  old  one,  there  are  often  Scraps  which 
are  thrust  into  the  rag  bag  without  farther 
thought,  which  if  cut  into  suitable  strips 
“then  and  there”  would  be  the  begining  of 
a  carpet  or  fancy  rug.  What  if  they  are 
not  more  than  three  or  six  inches  long,  sew 


not  be  measured. 


Useful  Hints. 

If  your  oven  is  too  hot  when  baking,  put 
a  small  dish  of  cold  water  in  it. 

Furniture  that  is  not  varnished  can  be 
made  to  look  quite  new  by  rubbing  with 
a  cloth  wet  with  kerosene. 

To  prevent  sauce  from  burning,  rub  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  with  a  small  piece  of 
lard  or  butter  before  putting  over  the  fire. 
(Inside  of  course). 

If  you  wish  to  brighten  your  carpets, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  or  moist  sawdust 
before  sweeping. 

When  ironing,  wipe  your  flatirons  on  a 
bit  of  cloth  wet  with  kerosene  to  prevent 
scorching. 

If  in  ironing  you  have  unfortunately 
scorched  your  clothing,  place  the  garment 
where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it  and  the  stain 
will  disappear. 

Lard  which  has  become  rancid  can  be 


away  in  a  sack  or  some  other  convenient 
place.  In  a  little  time  you  will  be  surprised 
that  you  have  so  large  a  collection. 


Autumn  Leaves. 

The  time  has  come  for  securing  these 
“autumn  beauties”  which,  when  tastefully 
arranged  with  some  of  the  many  varieties 
of  ornamental  grasses,  will  in  a  measure 
take  the  place  of  the  flowers  which  have 
decorated  our  rooms  during  the  summer 
months. 

One  not  accustomed  to  getting  winter 
bouquets  will  hardly  believe  how  many 
bright,  pretty  things  can  be  found  in  the 
woods  among  the  leaves,  mosses  and  ferns, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  them  is  not 
without  interest. 

A  nice  way  to  keep  autumn  leaves  is  to 
melt  a  little  white  wax  in  hot  water — do 
not  let  it  boil — add  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  dip  the  leaf  quickly  in  and 


let  it  drain  from  the  tip,  (the  turpentine 
made  perfectly  sweet  by  boiling  a  pared  I  softens  the  wax  and  makes  it  pliable).  The 


potato  in  it. 

Walls  that  have  been  whitewashed  can 
be  made  to  “take  paper”  by  first  washing 
them  in  glue  water,  about  two  ounces  of 
glue  to  one  pail  of  water,  or  put  a  teacup 
•f  strong  vinegar  in  a  pail  of  water  and 


leaves  may  then  be  slightly  molded  between 
the  fingers  and  will  not  have  the  stiff,  flat 
appearance  which  they  do  when  pressed  in 
a  book. 

Trailing  vines  can  be  made  to  look  very 


wash  the  wall  with  a  whitewash  brush,  tasty  by  first  varnishing  them  and  looping 


wetting  thoroughly. 


them  over  the  tops  of  white  curtains. 
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SEED-TIME  km  HABVEST. 


The  Onion  Crop. 


Special  reports  from  the  onion-growing 
sections  of  the  eastern  and  western  states, 
as  summarized  below,  indicate  that  the  on¬ 
ion  crop  of  1885  will  be  decidedly  below  the’ 
average,  except  Connecticut,  which  will 
have  a  fair  crop.  Growers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  generally  expect  80  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel  for  the  crop,  and  50  cents  is  the  low¬ 
est  price  mentioned  in  New  York  or  the 
western  states.  A  cold  spring,  wet  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  ravages  of  maggots,  cut¬ 
worms,  rust  and  blight  account  for  the 
decreased  yield.  The  acreage  is  reduced 
because  of  low  prices  in  the  past.  Onion 
sets  will  generally  be  a  light  crop,  but  on¬ 
ion  seed  will  be  fully  an  average  in  yield 
and  quality. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Onions  are  grown  but  slightly  in  Maine 
or  New  Hampshire,  and  there  is  only  an 
occasional  patch  in  Vermont,  except  in 
Grand  Isle  county,  where  the  crop  will  be 
large.  At  Waterbury  and  in  towns  about 
Montpelier,  onions  promise  well  and  are 
not  damaged  much  by  the  maggot;  75  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel  are  the  usual  prices. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

More  onions  are  grown  in  Essex  county 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Massachusetts  put 
together.  Yet  evenin  Essex,  the  acreage  is 
falling  off.  Danvers  used  to  be  a  great  on¬ 
ion  town,  but  this  year  grows  only  100 
acres,  against  200  acres  in  1884.  There 
will  only  be  half  a  crop  this  year,  by  reason 
of  insects  and  rot  or  softness  in  the  bulbs. 
Haverhill  has  only  10  acres,  and  a  half  a 
crop;  usual  price  $1.00  per  bushel.  At 
Rowley,  early  onions  $1  to  $1.25;  the  yield 
will  be  300  to  400  bushels  per  acre,  which  is 
75  per  cent,  of  a  full  average  crop.  New¬ 
bury  has  75  acres,  same  as  last  year,  yield¬ 
ing  250  to  300  bushels,  or  70  per  cent,  of  a 
crop.  Middleton  grows  about  as  many  as 
last  year,  nearly  25  acres;  yield  300  bushels, 
400  being  the  average.  Similar  reports 
come  from  other  towns  in  the  county,  much 
damage  from  the  magget  being  generally 
reported.  One  patch  of  an  acre  at  Methuen 
will  probably  yield  1000  bushels.  Worces¬ 
ter  county  towns  grow  but  few  onions,  no 
town  reporting  over  six  acres,  and  these 


complain  that  maggots  have  destroyed 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop;  some 
patches  were  plowed  up  in  consequence. 
At  Woburn,  Middlesex  county,  20  acres, 
(a  little  more  than  last  year),  are  grown 
and  will  yield  neaily  700  bushels  per  acre, 
according  to  the  present  fine  promise.  Bur¬ 
lington  15  acres,  Winchester  10  and  Bed¬ 
ford  five  acres,  report  about  the  same  acre¬ 
age  and  a  less  yield  than  last  year.  In  Con¬ 
cord,  as  elsewhere,  onions  are  grown  less 
and  less  each  year,  owing  to  disease  and 
insect  pests,  though  the  crop  this  year  is 
pretty  good;  some  sets  are  grown.  Only 
garden  patches  are  grown  in  Hampshire, 
Hampden  and  Berkshire  counties.  In 
Franklin  county  40  or  45  acres  of  onions  are 
grown  in  Sunderland,  an  increase  of  about 
3  per  cent  since  last  year.  More  than  an 
average  crop  is  promised.  Deerfield,  Mbn- 
tague  and  Conway  raise  a  few  onions, 
which  are  doing  well.  The  maggot  has  not 
been  very  destructive  in  this  section. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Wethersfield  used  to  be  the  great  onion 
town,  but  raising  onion  seed  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  way  in  which  onions  are  now  grown. 
A  few  onions  are  grown  in  Columbia, 
Tolland  county,  but  the  crop  is  a  good 
deal  injured  and  can’t  yield  over  200 
bushels  per  acre.  West  Hartford  has 
about  8  acres,  which  promise  well.  The 
same  is  true  at  Granby,  10  acres;  East 
Hartford  (10  acres)  and  South  Windsor 
(5  acres)  expect  a  three-fourths  crop,  hav¬ 
ing  been  injured  25  per  cent  by  maggot; 
yield  from  200  to  800  bushels  per  acre. 
Guilford,  New  Haven  county,  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  acreage,  which,  on  the  whole, 
promises  to  equal  or  be  better  than  last 
year.  Here,  and  in  Clinton  and  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  cut  worms  as  well  as  maggots  did 
some  damage.  Fairfield  and  Westport 
townships,  however,  are  the  great  onion 
sections,  thousand  of  barrels  being  shipped 
from  Greens  Farms  district  alone.  In  the 
two  towns,  between  600  and  700  acres  of 
onions  are  raised,  or  about  as  much  as  last 
year.  The  yield  is  better  than  for  the  two 
past  years,  and  can  be  called  fair  average — 
not  a  large  crop,  but  a  fair  paying  one  at 
good  prices.  The  yield  will  probably  run 
from  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  In  June 


the  crop  was  largely  damaged  by  cut 
worms  some  pieces  being  nearly  cleaned 
out  entirely  and  nearly  all  more  or  less 
damaged  by  their  ravages.  Maggots, 
which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  every 
year,  did  considerable  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  and  smut  is  always  with  old  on¬ 
ion  growing  sections,  leaving  its  black 
mark  on  the  young  and  growing  onions. 
The  price  has  started  very  good;  white  on¬ 
ions  are  selling  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel, 
red  $2.50,  yellow  $2.50.  Growers  seem  to 
anticipate  good  prices  this  year.  Most 
growers  have  houses  for  storing  onions  for 
winter  market,  and  our  farmers  have  mar¬ 
ket  privileges  by  water  and  rail,  which  are 
not  equaled  by  any  other  community. 
Farmers  seem  pleased  that  after  two  years 
of  bad  crops  and  poor  prices,  we  should 
have  a  good  season  again.  About  20  acres 
are  grown  in  Norwalks,  which  promise  a 
full  crop,  that  will  be  largely  stored  for 
winter  prices. 

NEW  YORK. 

Onondaga  county  grows  fewer  onions 
since  tobacco  became  popular  and  prices 
low.  Woodard  grows  about  100  acres, 
which  will  average  300  bushels  per  acre,  or 
70  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Fabius  has  about 
40  acres  that  will  not  yield  so  well.  Other 
town  in  the  county  report  about  the  same, 
the  growers  expecting  85  cents  to  $1.00  per 
bushel.  The  great  onion  fields  in  the  Ches¬ 
ter  meadows  of  Orange  county  are  panning 
out  below  last  year’s  yield,  owing  to  mag¬ 
got  and  a  new  worm  pest.  Wyoming 
county  reports  a  decreased  acreage,  yield¬ 
ing  300  bushels  per  acre  and  but  little  dam¬ 
aged  by  pests.  Madison  county  reports  to 
the  same  effect.  Genesee  county  has  100 
acres,  yielding  about  400  bushels,  though 
blight  now  striking  them  may  reduce  the 
yield.  Reports  from  other  counties  agree 
that  the  cold  spring  and  wet  season,  with 
maggots  and  other  pests,  have  combined  to 
make  the  ’85  crop  a  light  one,  and  growers 
want  80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  though  in 
some  back  country  towns  50  cents  is  talked 
by  growers  who  are  not  posted.  The  crop 
about  New  York  is  also  short. 

ELSEWHERE. 

The  onion  counties  in  Wisconsin  report  a 
decreased  acreage  and  yield,  and  growers 


want  50  to  80  cents  per  bushel  and  will 
hold  till  they  get  it;  200  bushels  per  acre  is 
the  average  crop.  But  few  onions  are 
grown  in  the  Miami  valley,  Ohio,  where 
the  crop  is  a  fair  average — 300  bnshels  per 
acre.  The  Kansas  onion  fields  are  turning 
out  as  well  as  last  year.  Good  reports  come 
from  Illinois,  where  crops  of  600  bushels 
per  acre  are  frequently  mentioned;  prices 
80  cents  to  $1.  The  Indiana  crop  is  short. 
A  specimen  report  from  Yevay,  Switzer¬ 
land  county,  where  150  acres  are .  grown, 
says  the  acreage  is  25  per  cent  less  than 
last  year^pand  the  yield  (100  bush.)  much 
reduced.  Dealers  offer  35  cents  per  bushel, 
and  growers  want  50  cents.  Few  onions 
are  grown  in  the  Provinces. 

SETS,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

The  crop  of  onion  sets  about  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  in  southern  New  Jersey 
will  be  very  light  this  season.  Onion  seed 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York  will  be  an 
average  crop  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  the  principal 
onion  crop  is  top  sets,  which  are*  almost  a 
failure,  yielding  only  about  40  bushels  per 
acre,  with  an  acreage  less  than  last  year  by 
20  per  cent.  Bottom  sets  will  be  an  average 
— 150  bushels  per  acre,  but  not  many  are 
grown  in  this  section.  Onion  seed  will 
give  an  average  yield  of  good  quality. — 
W.  E.  Homestead. 


Farmer  Jones’s  Philosophy, 


He  who  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  world 
but  amuse  himself,  has  the  hardest  job  on 
hand  I  know  of. 

An  idler  is  twice  a  thief,  he  not  only 
steals  his  own  time,  but  hangs  around  and 
tries  to  steal  yours. 

I  never  knew  a  man  that  lived  upon  hope, 
but  that  he  spent  his  old  age  at  somebody 
else’s  expense. 

When  you  come  across  a  man  that  nei¬ 
ther  flattery  nor  abuse  will  stimulate,  let 
him  alone,  he  has  gone  to  seed. 

It  is  only  a  fool  who  would  expect  the 
wind  to  be  always  blowing  from  the  same 
point  of  the  compass.  And  a  real  sorrow — 
an  old  sorrow — I’ve  known  it  to  act  like  a 
ballast.  It’s  heavy,  aye,  but  it  trims  the 
boat.  There’s  many  a  man  wouldn’t  sail 
so  straight  if  there  wasn’t  some  dead  weight 
o’  that  sort  at  his  heart  to  steady  him." 
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A  Correction.  An  error  occured  in 
the  advertisement  of  Parrey’s  brooder  in 
the  last  issue  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
by  which  the  price  was  given  at  $18.  It 
should  have  been  $8  at  which  it  is  sold. 
See  the  advertisement  on  page  81. 


Heirs  Wanted.  A  valuable  inher¬ 
itance  of  lands  and  money  is  awaiting  the 
heirs  of  Edward  J.  Duratt,  (or  Daratt)  who 
once  resided  and  owned  lands  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Rochester  N.  Y.  Any  person  know¬ 
ing  individuals  of  that  name  or  family 
please  address. — Pub.  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Rochester  papers  please  copy. 


The  Cabbage  Market.  We  are  glad 
to  see  cabbages  in  more  active  demand 
this  fall  th^n  last,  and  prices  much  better. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  we 
found  dealers  were  paying  from  $6.00  to 
$9.00  per  100  for  very  ordinary  lots.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  our  patrons  in  various  sections 
indicate  a  greatly  improved  demand,  and 
we  have  seen  the  opinion  advanced  in  some 
papers  that  importations  will  probably  be 
made  again  from  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  patrons  are  reporting 
immetise  yields  from  our  P.  S.  seeds  in 
various  localities. 

The  following  named  parties  have  re¬ 
ported  themselves  able  to  supply  in  carload 
lots: 

A.  C.  Smith,  New  Chambersburg,  Ohio. 

A.  S.  Tresher,  St.  Paul,  Nebraska. 

T.  L.  White,  Girard,  Michigan. 

T.  Grover,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Hollister,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

Abner  Wilson,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 


Geo.  Gable.  1st  Toll  Gate,  Gratiot  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Fred  E.  Whipple,  Mystic,  Connecticut. 

W.  J.  Murnmah,  Warsaw,  Indiana. 

T.  Grover,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Geo.  E  Sanderson,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Fellows,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

N.  L.  Van  Epps,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

B.  E.  Niles,  Blissfield,  Michigan. 

Gus.  Knoch,  Dix  Road,  Springwells,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Vlerebome  Co.,  New  Holland,  Ohio. 

J.  D.  Kruschke,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Reliable  Dealers. 

The  following  are  reliable  commission 
merchants  and  dealers  who  are  buying  in 
large  lots: 

Scranton,  Pa. — J.  T.  Porter,  A.  Kem¬ 
ble  &  Co.,  and  C.  D.  Wegman  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — J.  J.  Dyer,  389 
Water  Street,  Hoover,  Swalm  &  Co.,  336 
North  Front  Street. 


Snowball  Cauliflower.  Previous  to 
the  Fall  of  1884,  our  seed-stock  of  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower  was  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  as  most  of  that  sold  by  seedsman 
generally  is.  As  many  of  our  customers 
know,  it  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  production  of  cauliflower  being  a  very 
costly  undertaking,  good  seed  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  requisite,  and  is  cheaper  at  $10  per 
ounce  than  poor  as  a  gift.  Being  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  our  seed  above  suspicion, 
we  obtained  some  of  the  best  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  price,  and  sent  it  to  our  Puget 
Sound  grower  for  seeding.  Last  spring, 
for  the  first,  we  supplied  our  customers 
with  this  P.  S.  seed,  and  are  pleased  to 
annouce  that  it  has  given  the  most  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Many  large  cauliflower 
growers  are  writing  to  know  if  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  at  any  price  seeds  that  we  know  are  tho 
same  as  that  sent  them  last  spring.  A  few 
days  since,  we  received  by  express,  a  box 
of  cauliflower  from  F.  E.  Rudman,  182 
North  Clinton  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
would  certainly  “take  the  cake”  over  any 
we  ever  saw  before.  The  heads  were  as 
white  and  as  solid  as  actual  balls  of  snow, 
and  closely  trimmed  average  five  pounds 
each  in  weight.  Regarding  them,  Mr. 
Rudman  writes:  “The  Cauliflower  I  send 


you  is  a  sample  of  what  I  am  cutting  by 
the  hundred  from  seeds  supplied  by  you. 
I  took  first  premium  for  three  best  cauli¬ 
flowers  with  your  Snowball.’’  We  have 
asked  Mr.  Rudman  to  give  the  readers  of 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  an  account  of 
his  management  and  practice  in  producing 
such  superb  specimens,  and  hope  to  hear 
from  him  in  time  to  present  the  information 
in  next  issue.  A  crop  of  such  specimens 
would  readily  sell  in  our  markets  for  $2000 
per  acre,  and  if  there  are  any  other  secrets 
connected  with  its  production  beyond  the 
use  of  first  class  seeds  we  want  to  learn 
them. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  with  any  of  the  papers 
■tamed  in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  the 
right  hand  column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers 
for  one  year,  postpaid,  Seed-Time  amd  Harvest  from 
ns,  the  other  also  directly  from  the  place  of  publica 
tion.  If  you  want  more  than  one  paper  with  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  add  the  corresponding  prices  of 
the  right  hand  column,  and  deduct  therefrom  35 
aents  for  every  additional  paper.  For  instance,  you 
want  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  with  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  Farm  and  Garden,  add  $2,25  and  ,70  — 
$2  .95,  and  subtract  .35 —  $2.60,  which  amount  should 
be  remitted  to  us. 

Our  magazine  and  the  others  ordered  with  it,  need 
not  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to  the  Publisher 
•/  Seed  Time  and  Harvest, 

ISAAC  F.  TILL1NGHAST,  La  Plumb,  Pa. 

$1  .50  American  Agriculturist .  $1.50 

.50  American  Bee  Journal  (monthly) . 80 

1.00  American  Garden .  1.25 

1.00  American  Rural  Home .  1.25 

1.00  Beekeeper’s  Magazine .  .  1.25 

4.00  Century  Magazine . . .  4  00 

1.00  City  and  Country . 75 

1.50  Coleman’s  Rural  World .  1.75 

2.50  Country  Gentlemau .  2  50 

1.00  Cricket  on  the  Hearth . 75 

2.00  Demorest’s  Magazine.. . .  2.00 

.50  Farm  and  Fireside . 00 

1.50  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower .  1.75 

.50  Farm  and  Garden . 70 

.50  Farm  and  Home  . 75 

.50  Farm  Journal . 75 

4.00  Frank  Leslie ’8  Illustrated  Newspaper..  8.75 

1.00  Fireside  at  Home . 75 

.50  Fruit  Recorder . 75 

2.00  Gardeners*  Monthly . 

.60  Green’s  Fruit  Grower . .75 

.50  Home  and  Farm  (semi-monthly) . 00 

4.00  Harper’s  Magasine . .  -  3*75 

4.00  Harper’s  Week!/....  . . 
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2.00 

1.50 

3.00 

3.20 

3.00 

1.50 

1.25 
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1.75 


Household . 1.25 

T,  ,  ,  (old  subscribers _  1.40 

Husbandman...  .  j  new  »»  j  jq 

Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet .  1.25 

Ohio  Farmer .  1.40 

Our  Country  Home . 80 

Orchard  and  Garden .  .75 

Poultry  World .  1.25 

Prairie  Farmer .  1.60 

Rural  New-Yorker,  including  free  seed 

distribution . 2.25 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer.  1.75 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

The  Independent . 3.00 

The  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune .  1.50 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine .  1.30 

Western  Rural . .  1.90 

Weekly  World,  N.  Y .  1.20 

Western  Plowman . 75 


Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . .  1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (renewals  or  transfers 
from  one  family  member  to  another)  ..2.28 


SPECIAL  LIBERALITY. 

To  induce  our  friends  to  favor  us  with  as  many 
subscriptions  as  possible,  we  make  this  offer:  For 
every  Two  Dollars  sent  us  for  subscriptions  at  above 
rates,  the  sender  may  select  and  receive  one  of  the 
following  books  free: 

Green’s  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Small  Fruits. 

Terry’s  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture. 

Pierce’s  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture. 

Tillinghast’s  Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants. 

Joseph's  Money  in  Potatoes. 

Parry's  Fifty  Years  Among  Small  Fruits. 


Advertisements. 

In  writing  to  any  of  our  advertisers,  please  men¬ 
tion  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  SEED¬ 
TIME  AND  HARVEST. 


FINE  ENGRAVING 


We  engrave  beautiful  cuts 
either  on  wood  or  metal  by 
every  process—  Illustrations 
of  ITarm  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Buildings,  Farm 
Views.  Live  Stock,  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brooders,  Autograph 
Letters,  Maps,  Newspaper 
Headings,  Magazine  Covers, 
Plants,  Flowers,  and  other 
work  of  whatever  nature  re¬ 
quired.  Accurate  reproduc- 

_  tions  made  from  cuts,  ink 

drawings,  crayon  or  lithograph  prints  at  low  rates. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  at  what  distance  from  u& 
to  send  copy  with  3  cents  postage  for  estimate  and 


specimen  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


lOtf 


DAIRY  thermometers  n 


ALL  GLASS.  Easily  Kept  Clean. 

Tells  you  when  to  Churn,  Scald, 
etc.  Sent  by  Mail,  postpaid,  or  only 


Address,  W.  FOWLER  COMPANY, 


La  Grange,  Illinaia. 

Stamps  taken  in  payment. 


Edited  by  Frank  S.  Finn. 


- :o: - 

All  communications  for  this  department 
thould  he  addressed  to  Frank  8.  Finn ,  Box 
60,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 

Answers  to  August  Garnerings. 
q7.  CANkER  Worms  and  Potato  Bugs. 
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63.  1.  Heliotropes.  2.  Verbenas.  3.  Begonias. 
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OCTOBER  GARNERINGS. 

No.  73.  Numerical  Enigma. 

The  whole  of  7  letters  is  tillable  land.  (O.  E.  Law). 
1,  2,  3,  4  is  honest  and  respectable.  6,  6,  7  is  a  period 
of  time.  Maude. 


No  74.  Anagram. 

From  dewy  bed 
I  raise  my  head, 

And  sweetness  spread 
That  none  forget. 

To  scent  the  air 
My  only  care 
As,  moist  and  fair, 

I  RAISE  ALL  WHT. 

Byrnehc. 

: 

No.  75.  Rhomboid. 

Across— 1.  Sheepfolds.  2.  Mansions.  8.  Mourn¬ 
ful.  4.  Even  with  the  surface.  5.  Part  of  a  for- 
tress.  .  . . . 


Down— 1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  bone.  3.  To  spread. 

4.  A  nobleman.  5.  To  guide.  6.  To  preserve.  7. 
A  color.  8.  A  note  in  music.  9.  A  consonant. 

Nellie  Thoman. 


No.  76.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  To  free.  3.  Severe.  4.  A  mi 
ser.  5.  An  account  of  daily  events.  6.  Arid.  7.  A 
consonant.  Plexus. 


No.  77.  Word  Syncopations. 

1 .  Take  a  sort  of  meat  from  a  small  sail  and  leave 
the  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Take  a  color  from  a  Peruvian  plant  and  leave 
a  fish. 

3.  Take  to  follow  closely  from  a  room  for  refining 
sugar  and  leave  to  prize. 

4.  Take  to  pull  away  from  a  kind  of  dried  sau¬ 
sage  and  leave  a  kind  of  sauce. 

5.  Take  a  romping  girl  from  to  stand  without 
flowing  and  leave  renewed. 

6.  Take  an  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James 
I,  from  punishing  and  leave  full  of  small  interstices. 

Maude. 


No.  78.  Half-Square. 

1.  A  kind  of  coat.  2.  Worships.  3.  The  name  of 
an  Indian  chief.  4.  Epochs.  5.  A  number.  6.  A 
bone.  7.  A  consonant. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


No.  79.  A  Square. 

1.  Ensigns  of  authority.  2.  A  deputy.  3.  To  dis¬ 
continue.  4.  To  follow.  5.  To  guide. 

Dan  Shannon. 


No.  80.  Drop  Letter  Axiom. 
A-t-o-s-p-a-l-u-e-t-a-w-r-s. 


Sunbeam. 


Answers  in  December  Garnerings. 

Prizes:  For  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
Garnerings  we  offer  People’s  Etiquette  Book. 

For  second  best  list  of  answers,  we  will  awa  rd. 
Popular  Prose  Readings. 

Lists  close  on  November  10. 

Answers  to  August  Garnerings  were  received  from 
Lackawanna  Lad,  Anna  Condor,  Dan  Shannon, 
Byrnehc,  L.  A.  Forest,  Sunbeam,  Charley  Armitage, 
Kismet,  Maude,  Alice  Bennett,  Farmer’s  Boy,  Roll¬ 
ing  Rover,  Kittie  Clover,  A  Beginner,  Dan  Burton 
and  Climax. 

Prizes  for  best  lists  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
Byrnehc  and  Maude. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

We  heartily  welcome  .back  our  favorite  contrib¬ 
utor,  Byrnehc,  who  presents  a  beautiful  Anagram 
in  this  issue.  The  article  is  very  poetically  ex¬ 
pressed  and  is  an  anagram  in  its  truest  sense,  as  the 
transposition  is  a  good  definition  to  the  answer.  More 
of  this  gentleman’s  fine  contributions  are  in  hand 
and  will  grace  future  numbers. — Plexus's  puzzles  are 
good  and  the  prizes,  which  he  wished  to  offer  for 
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answers  to  the  same,  well  worth  striving  for;  but 
we  have  thought  it  best  not  to  have  prizes  for  special 
puzzles.  We  did,  at  one  time,  consider  it  would  be 
quite  a  “feature,”  and  tried  it,  yet  the  offer  seemed 
misunderstood,  or  we  could  not  express  it  clearly 
enough,  and  it  caused  some  “trouble  in  the  camp;” 
so  we  have  tabooed  them  in  this  department.— 
J.  F.  AT 8  Transpositions  will  be  given  in  the  next 
number;  many  appear  to  be  words  that  are  not  in 
general  use;  consequently,  they  will  give  some  of 
the  solvers  a  little  more  hard  study.  We  call  them 
▼ery  good. — Maude's  holiday  gems  are  to  appear  in 
the  two  following  issues.  They  cannot  help  being 
appreciated  by  our  numerous  readers  —Ruthven 
might  send  something  for  the  December  number; 
something  applicable  to  the  holiday  season.  A  good 
Numerical  would  find  great  favor. —  U.  Bet:  We 
thinkfthe  Charade  can  be  altered.  The  diamonds  are 
neatly  constructed;  but  his  answers  to  the  July  gar- 
nerings  did  not  reach  us  until  the  lists  for  that 
month  were  closed.  Please  notice  dates  when  lists 
close  and  send  so  solutions  will  reach  us  on  or  before 
that  time.—  D.  S Kind  words  are  appreciated. 
Glad  you  are  pleased  with  the  articles  in  question. 
We  had  to  condense  matter  to  run  the  series  in 
twelve  numbers,  so  they  'will  close  in  the  December 
issue.  Undine:  We  do  not  find  your  name  among 
the  August  solvers.  Are  you  not  pleased  to  have 
Byrnehc  with  us  once  more?  More  puzzles  will  find 
a  welcome.  -  F.  S.  F. 


morrow.  We  too  often  forget  to  extract 
the  sweetness  from  the  present  in  our  wild 
anticipation  of  some  coming  event. 

We  are  all  prone  to  dream  some — often 
too  much.  It  is  well  to  look  forward  to  a 
bright  future,  but  we  should  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  too  much  time  in  idle,  baseless 
dreams.  The  present  is  the  time  for  action, 
not  dreaming ;  it  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds, 
the  fruits  of  which  we  may  hope  to  reap 
in  the  future.  Time  is  uselessly  spent 
when  we  let  it  pass  away  in  dreaming  of 
some  time  garnering  a  golden  harvest  from 
a  field  in  which  we  have  never  sown  a  single 
seed. 

If  we  would  have  our  dreams  become 
living  realities  we  must  endeavor  to  make 
them  real.  We  must  plant  the  seeds  to-day, 
the  harvest  of  which  will  make  the  here¬ 
after  the  golden  land  for  which  we  long. 
We  must  not  allow  the  idea  to  enter  our 
minds  that  we  can  pass  away  the  present 
in  pleasant  dreaming,  and  awake  on  the 
morrow  to  find  our  dreams  realized. — From 
Belles-Lettres. 


Day-Dreams. 


Clad  in  all  the  glittering  garments  with 
which  the  imagination  of  youth  ever  clothes 
it,  the  future  is  indeed  a  land  of  promise. 
The  eager  eye  of  youth  peers  through  the 
misty  dimness  and  dark  uncertainty  of 
time  yet  unborn  and  finds  therein  revealed 
a  land  of  exquisite  beauty,  into  whose  bor¬ 
ders  the  voice  of  hope  tells  him  he  is  des¬ 
tined  some  day  to  roam. 

No  real  landscape  presents  to  the  eye  of 
youth  a  scene  of  loveliness  half  so  grand  as 
that  which  fancy  paints  for  his  delight. 
Imagination  wanders  at  random  through 
the  picturesque  and  fairy-like  land  of  the 
future,  and  the  happy  youth  forgets  for  a 
time  that  existence  is  real,  and  dreams  his 
soul  away  to  an  elysian  garden,  where  it 
may  bask  forever  in  the  sunshine  of  uncloud¬ 
ed  happiness. 

The  present,  be  it  never  so  gladsome,  is 
not  clad  in  such  lovely  robes  as  those  with 
which  fancy  bedecks  the  future.  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  to-day  is  lost  in  obscurity  whenever 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  imagined 
loveliness  of  some  eagerly  looked  for  to- 
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I  New  Style  Chromo  lllddefi  Name  Card»,10e.Gam« 
|  Auth.m,  10«.  Acme  Card  Factory, CUnU>arUle.Ct. 


AfaEMTQ  WANTED  for  my  new  fast  selling  articles. 
AUER  I  w  Samples  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

4  CENTS  for  a  set  of  Handsome  Cards  and  Illustra¬ 
ted  Paper,  Peoples’  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PINE  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  $1  each;  Pullets, 
75c.  each;  Trios,  2  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel,  $2.25. 

7tf  A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


WORK 


FOR  ALL!  $5  to  $8  per  day 
easily  made.  Costly  outfit  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  p,  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


This  New  Chased  Ring  144  New  Scrap  Pleturw 
and  12  New  Hidden  Name  Cards,  all  for  15c. 
worth  Sic.  New  Sample  Book  and  Premium 
List  4c.  F.  L.  JON  ES  <k  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN*?"™ 


iSALARY 
>635  to  $50 
for  our  business  In  heS 
locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  GAY  A  CO.*  14  Barclay  St.*  NiY« 


CARDS  your 

UHnUOl  on  50  E 

Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike,  10 


NAME  printed 

_ _ _ _  Elegant  Satin  Finish 

Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike,  10  cents:  3  packs  25  cts.; 
12  packs  and  five  beautiful  sheets  Imported  Scrap 
Pictures  for  $1.00.  One  Dozen  Ladies  Favorite  Hid¬ 
den  Name  Cards,  25  cents;  5  packs  and  scrap  pict¬ 
ures,  $1.<  0.  Agents  wanted.  Send  10  cents  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Address,  J.  F.  MA.DER  &  CO., 
6-11  Lock  Box  127,  Chillicothe,  O. 

OH  ORTH  AN 
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Literary  Mention. 


As  the  long  winter  evenings  are  coming 
on  ;ind  the  farmers  and  gardeners  who  were 
too  busy  during  the  summer  months  to  read 
a  great  deal,  can  now  afford  themselves  a 
vacation  from  their  hard  work,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
many  excellent  magazines  and  papers  now 
advertised  in  our  columns,  most  of  which 
are  also  entered  in  our  club  list  on  page  17, 
and  will  be  sent  for  the  prices  named  there¬ 
in.  It  will  pay  intending  subscribers  well 
to  send  for  specimen  copies  of  these  papers, 
if  they  are  unacquainted  with  them,  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  that  their  advertise¬ 
ments  were  seen  in  Seed-Time  and  Har¬ 
vest. 

A  full  list  of  the  good  things  in  all  the 
agricultural  papers  that  come  to  our  office 
would  leave  us  no  room  for  anything  else, 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  have  their 
good  points  and  a  selection  can  better  be 
made  by  a  subscriber  for  himself  than  by 
any  one  else  for  him,  and  an  examination* 
such  as  we  have  indicated,  is  as  good  a  way 
to  make  the  selection  as  we  know  of. 

The  October  number  of  Demorest’s  Magazine  is, 
as  usual,  very  entertaining  and  instructive.  As  a 
family  magazine  it  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention, 
The  present  number  is  filled  with  readable  articles, 
among  which  are  “Three  Days  at  Chamounix,”  “The 
Poet  Milton,”  and  “Rambles  About  Crieff.’’  All  the 
articles  devoted  to  fashion  and  the  adornment  of 
home  are  very  suggestive,  and  the  stories,  poems, 
and  various  departments  furnish  agreeable  and  in¬ 
structive  reading.  There  are  some  good  Illustrations, 
and  the  frontispiece  is  a  fine  steel  engraving.  This 
number  completes  Vol.  XXI.  » 

Cram’s  Unrivaled  Family  Atlas  op  the  World 
is  a  large  quarto  12x14  inches,  with  two  hundred 
pages.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  tables  and 
by  the  use  of  bars  of  different  colors  and  lengths,  it 
teaches  many  valuable  facts  on  the  principle  of  ob 
ject  lessons.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  good  and 
comprehensive  an  atlas  in  so  compact  form.  The 
maps  of  the  world,  of  North  America  and  the  other 
continents,  of  the  United  States  separately,  and  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  are  new,  accurate, 
full  of  details  and  remarkably  distinct.  Numerous 
astronomical  and  statistical  charts  and  tables  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  maps,  the  size  of  the  book  is  conven¬ 
ient,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  buying  it. 

One  of  the  best  family  newspapers  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  the  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star, 
which  has  secured  an  immense  circulation  through- 
cut  the  States/though  published  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
Its  contents  are  varied  in  character,  and  there  arc 


special  departments  for  nearly  every  class  of  read¬ 
ers.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  very  com¬ 
plete,  and  contains  original  articles  from  men  of  ex¬ 
perience.  A  veterinary  surgeon  attends  to  queries 
of  that  nature,  and  a  “medical  column”  where  a 
physician  helps  to  cure  the  ills,  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
is  a  new  and  valuable  feature.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  paper  is  high,  and  it  deserves  what  success  it 
has  achieyed.  The  publishers  are  The  Family  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


OUR  QUESTION  BOX. 


Centreton,  New  Jersey,  Sept.  3.  1885. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— I  have  a  hen  house- 
60  x  16  feet  divided  into  four  compartments,  two 
3x6  sashes  on  the  front  of  each  compartment.  The 
front  sloping  to  the  southeast.  Do  you  think  that 
cabbage  plants  would  winter  over  in  this  house, 
transplanting  them  just  before  frost  ? 

Yours  Truly,  R.  Dea. 

Our  experience  in  wintering  over  cabbage 
plants  is  very  limited.  Will  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  had  more  experience 
please  answer? — Ed. 

Urbana,  Kansas,  Oct.  1,  1885. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— I  write  this  to 
ask  your  manner  of  storing  or  keeping  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  over  winter  for  seed  and  market.  I  have  a 
nice  lot  and  wish  to  keep  them  over.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  your  seeds  and  wish  to 
remain  your  agent  at^this  place.  How  shall  I  store 
cabbage  to  save  over  winter  ?  N.  P.  Kershner. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  winter  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  locality,  preferring  to  depend  on 
those  further  south  who  know  how.  This 
question  is  fully  answered  by  Mr.  Stahl,  on 
page  22  of  this  issue. 

Cabbages  are  most  easily  saved  by  placing 
them  in  rows,  heads  down,  where  the  water 
cannot  accumulate  around  them  and  cover 
with  six  inches  of  soil.  They  will  come  out 
fresh  and  sound  in  spring.  If  water  stands 
among  them  they  will  rot. 

Cambridge,  Md.,  Sept.  21,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— The  severe  drought 
here  is  cutting  crops  very  short.  I  have  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  quit  gardening  in  this  locality 
and  move  to  a  more  favorable  place.  The  past  four 
years  have  been  very  dry.  Can  you  recommend  ma- 
a  place  suitable  for  gardening  and  plant  growing, 
or  do  you  know  of  any  person  in  the  gardening  bus¬ 
iness  wishing  to  hire  a  good  hand  at  gardening  at 
a  salary  sufficient  to  support  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  if  you  know  of  any  such  party  let  me  know  ? 

Respectfully  Yours,  Albert  H.  Clark. 

If  any" of  our  readers  desire  the  services 
of  an  active  young  gardener  they  will  please 
answer  the  ibore. 
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Greenwich,  Virginia,  Sept.,  28,  1885. 

Mr.  Tillinghast;  Dear  Sir; — I  notice  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  that  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  will  kill  the  pea  weevil.  Now  T 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  will  act  in  the  same 
manner  with  beans  and  will  it  injure  either  the  peas 
or  beans  should  they  be  wanted  for  food;  that  is, 
will  it  make  them  injurious  to  health. 

Most  of  my  customers  are  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  growing  qualities  of  your  seeds,  all  agree  that 
they  are  the  best  they  ever  sowed. 

Respectfully  yours,  Wallace  Wood. 

We  have  not  ourselves  experimented  with 
the  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  but  see  no  reason 
why  its  action  should  not  be  the  same  upon 
beans  as  upon  peas.  W%  do  not  think  that 
its  use  in  the  manner  indicated  would  ren¬ 
der  the  beans  unfit  or  unsafe  to  use  for 
food . 


Best  Way  of  Keeping  Cabbage. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  desires 
information  on  this  subject,  the  Country 
Gentleman  says: 

“Cabbages  may  be  kept  by  any  mode 
which  nearly  excludes  the  frost,  preseeves 
a  cool  temperature  and  a  slight  degree  of 
moisture.  A  pile  resting  on  the  earth 
would  keep  better  than  if  resting  on  a  floor, 
and  would  require  less  protection.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  walls  of  hay  six 
feet  thick.  A  common  way  to  keep  cab¬ 
bages  by  the  quantity  is  to  leave  them  out 
in  the  ground  until  near  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  then  pull  and  place  them  inverted 
on  smooth  ground,  packed  closely  together 
in  beds  five  or  six  feet  wide,  with  six  feet 
spaces  between.  They  may  be  left  for  a 
week  or  two,  or  till  the  ground  is  about  to 
freeze,  when  the  earth  between  the  rows  is 
dug  and  placed  as  covering  on  the  inverted 
heads,  about  six  inches  thick,  the  tips  of 
the  roots  projecting  above.  With  less  labor, 
the  spaces  may  b**  plowed  and  harrowed 
until  the  earth  is  fine  and  mellow  before  it 
is  placed  on  the  cabbages,  the  plow  throw¬ 
ing  the  earth  nearest  to  them  upon  the 
heads.  With  this  treatment,  the  work 
must  be  done  earlier  than  by  hand  in  order 
to  have  the  soil  in  right  condition,  and  it  is 
always  best  to  cover  them  as  late  as  prac* 
ticable.  It  is  important  that  the  ground 
has  very  thorough  drainage.  Joseph  Harris 
regards  it  as  of  great  importance  to  plow 


the  earth  many  times,  and  making  it  mellow 
two  feet  deep  in  forming  a  trench  or  hollow 
to  place  them  in,  and  then  the  mellow  earth 
is  thrown  against  the  heads  with  the  plow. 
The  frost  cannot  penetrate  the  mellow 
earth — it  only  crusts  it.  If  the  work  is 
done  before  very  cold  weather  sets  in,  the 
central  part  of  the  row  may  be  left  nearly 
uncovered,  and  when  freezing  commences, 
the  whole  covered  with  the  mellow  soil. 
For  early  winter  use,  caboages  may  be 
stored  in  cold  cellars  packed  in  large  boxes 
of  damp  moss;  or  they  may  be  set  in  their 
natural  position  in  long  boxes  filled  with 
earth,  damp  moss,  or  damp  sawdust;  or 
placed  in  heaps  out  of  doors  and  covered 
with  a  foot  of  chaff,  and  with  straw. 

In  answer  to  J.  N.,  Glencoe,  Ill.,  the  best 
method  that  I  ever  tried  was  to  select  a 
piece  of  ground  quite  dry,  and  at  the  same 
time  mellow  and  easy  to  trench  with  spade, 
or,  if  a  large  number  are  to  be  preserved, 
use  a  plow  first  and  then  the  spade,  or 
round  pointed  shovel,  to  shape  the  bottom 
and  sides,  and  of  sufficient  width  and  depth 
to  receive  the  heads  so  they  will  not  touch 
either  bottom  or  sides  of  the  trench.  Now, 
take  a  piece  of  2  by  4  inch  scantling  and 
place  it  edgewise  over  the  trench  in  such 
a  position  that  the  heads  will  not  touch 
either  sides  or  bottom,  after  stripping  off 
the  coarse,  outside  leaves;  suspend  the 
heads  under  the  scantling,  roots  up,  by 
putting  a  suitable  nail  through  the  stump 
of  the  cabbage,  the  roots  coming  up  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  natural  earth ;  then  take 
some  short  pieces  of  board  or  other  suitable 
material,  just  long  enough  to  make  a  sort 
of  rafter  reaching  from  the  edge  of  the 
bank  to  the  scantling,  in  such  a  position  as 
to  give  it  a  slight  pitch;  place  a  board  on 
these  rafters,  lengthwise,  of  course;  scatter 
over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw,  or 
other  coarse  material,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  in;  throw  on  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  loose  earth  which  came  out  of  the 
trench,  to  prevent  too  much  freezing,  and 
it  will  keep  the  heads  cool  and  sufficiently 
moist.  Delay  placing  the  heads  in  position 
as  long  as  weather  will  permit.  The 
trenches  may  be  in  sections  of  10  or  12  feet, 
as  in  opening  in  spring  it  would  be  better 
not  to  let  the  air  come  to  all  at  onee.-&  W.  8, 


Storing;  Roots  and  Tubers. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


When  it  is  understood  how  to  so  store 
sweet  potatoes  that  they  may  be  kept,  they 
will  become  very  popular  and  always  will 
be  a  profitable  crop.  There  is  a  very  brisk 
demand  for  them  even  in  the  height  of  their 
season  and  this  demand  increases  as  winter 
advances.  They  must  be  dug  on  some  dry, 
warm  day  when  but  little  soil  will  adhere 
to  them  and  when  they  may  be  rapidly 
cured.  They  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
somewhat  in  the  sun,  and  then  be  removed 
to  some  dry,  moderately  warm,  airy  room 
to  season  for  a  couple  of  days.  Be  careful 
not  to  bruise  them.  Line  the  baskets  with 
several  thicknesses  of  cloth  and  drop  them 
carefully.  When  they  have  seasoned,  they 
may  be  packed  closely  in  barrels,  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  only  till  mid- winter;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  longer  pack  them  in  a  box 
which  is  filled  with  perfectly  dry  earth. 
Do  not  allow  the  potatoes  to  touch  one 
another  in  the  box,  and  keep  the  box  away 
from  frost  and  moisture.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  gather  the  earth  in  the  fall;  and  it 
may  be  kept  for  this  purpose  from  year  to 
year.  I  have  known  sweet  potatoes  to  be 
kept  throughout  the  winter  by  packing 
them  in  old  rags  in  a  box  or  barrel;  but 
dry  earth  is  more  plentiful  than  even  old 
rags  and  answers  the  purpose  fully  as  well, 
if  not  better.  I  have  seen  this  method  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  have  not  tried  it :  Make  a 
pit  sufficiently  large  and  in  the  bottom  place 
a  layer  of  straw  six  inches  deep.  Upon 
this  place  the  potatoes,  cover  lightly  with 
straw  and  then  leave  them  for  three  or  four 
days.  Then  put  on  more  straw  and  a  light 
covering  of  dirt.  As  the  weather  grows 
colder  increase  the  covering,  always  having 
enough  on  to  keep  them  warm.  Do  not 
allow  the  potatoes  to  touch  the  earth:  keep 
straw  and  chaff  tucked  around  the  sides  of 
the  pit.  When  so  managed  they  will  keep, 
it  is  claimed,  in  good  condition  till  spring. 

Carrots  are  more  difficult  to  preserve  than 
many  other  roots.  They  should  never  be 
stored  in  great  bulk ;  and  they  should  be 
kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  so 
they  do  not  freeze.  They  must  be  harvested 
before  they  are  frost-bitten.  Cut  off  the 


tops  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  the  moisture  is  evaporated. 
Then  they  may  be  stored  in  the  cellar,  or 
in  pits  out  of  doors,  like  Irish  potatoes,  and 
will  keep  very  well.  If  stored  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  sweet  potatoes  they  will  keep 
yet  better. .  But  always  they  must  be  put 
in  small  lots.  They  will  be  very  apt  to 
sprout  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather, 
and  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  longer  you 
must  cut  off  the  crown  and  spread  the  roots 
in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Turnips  and  rutabagas  require  substan¬ 
tially  a  like  treatment.  A  slight  frost  while 
either  is  in  the  ground  will  ndt  injure  it; 
therefore  the  work  of  harvesting  may  be 
deferred  till  late.  If  either  is  to  be  kept 
only  until  mid-winter,  the  roots  may  be 
placed  in  a  heap  on  some  dry  spot  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  enough  litter  and  earth  to  keep 
them  from  freezing.  However  it  is  better 
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to  pit  them.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  till 
spring,  store  them  in  the  cellar  in  boxes, 
barrels  or  bins;  or  they  may  be  pitted  as 
Irish  potatoes  are.  Cut  off  the  tops  and  top- 
roots  of  rutabagas  when  you  harvest  them. 
But  do  not  remove  any  part  of  the  root  of 
the  turnip  and  do  not  cut  off  the  top  too 
close  to  the  crown.  If  either  root  is  frost¬ 
bitten  it  will  not  greatly  injure  it;  but 
thawing  and  freezing  will  in  time  destroy 
both. 

Mangolds  are  easily  preserved  when  the 
proper  measures  are  taken.  Twist  off  the 
tops;  cutting  is  apt  to  lead  to  decay.  Do 
not  trim  the  roots.  Expose  them,  in  rows, 
until  they  are  dry.  Be  careful  how  you 
handle  them,  for  the  lease  abrasion  will  lead 
to  decay;  they  should  not  be  thrown  about 
like  turnips  and  carrots.  And  they  must 
be  harvested  before  frost  for  they  will  not 
stand  freezing.  As  soon  as  they  have 
thoroughly  dried,  pile  them  up  carefully 
and  cover  them  with  leaves,  to  which  add 
a  few  inches  of  dirt,  if  necessary  to  prevent 
their  freezing,  for  they  must  not  be  stored 
in  the  cellar  or  pit  until  the  begining  of 
permanent  cold  weather.  They  may  be 
stored  in  the  cellar  like  Irish  potatoes,  or 
they  may  be  pitted  in  the  field.  To  pit 
them,  dig  a  trench  three  feet  deep  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  will  be  needed. 
Begin  at  one  end  and  build  up  a  tier  of 
mangolds  to  the  top,  sprinkling  fine  earth 
or  sand  over  the  layers,  to  exclude  the  ah. 
Continue  in  this  way  until  all  the  roots  are 
disposed  of,  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet 
unoccupied  at  each  end  of  the  trench. 
When  the  roots  are  all  in,  cover  with  six 
inches  of  straw — no  cornstalks.  Upon  this 
throw  earth  as  ihe  cold  weather  intensifies, 
but  be  careful  not  to  put  on  too  much  earth, 
for  heat  is  as  bad  as  cold.  The  pit  must  be 
put  upon  high  ground  where  the  drainage 
is  well-nigh  perfect.  It  is  very  important 
that  no  water  be  in  the  trench. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  storing  Irish  potatoes.  I  think 
that  early  as  well  as  late  potatoes  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  vines 
are  dead.  Generally  it  is  safe  to  put  late 
potatoes  in  the  cellar  or  pit  as  soon  as  they 
have  dried,  but  early  potatoes  should  be 
stored  in  some  dry,  airy  building  until 


there  is  danger  of  their  freezing.  Potatoes 
should  never  be  dried  in  the  sun.  As  they 
are  taken  from  the  ground  place  them  un¬ 
der  a  tree*  or  shade  where  the  air  can  freely 
circulate,  but  the  sun  can  not  enter  I 
find  it  most  convenient  to  erect  temporary 
sheds  in  the  patch.  The  tubers  should  be 
raised,  if  possible,  where  the  ground  is  dry, 
that  but  little  soil  may  adhere  to  them. 
And  if  the  soil  is  not  all  dislodged  by  the 

handling  they  receive,  rub  it  off  carefully 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  cellar  or  pit. 
Irish  potatoes  should  be  handled  more  care¬ 
fully  than  they  usually  are.  A  bruise  may 
not  be  apparent  at  the  time,  but  it  will 
surely  result  in  a  rotted  place.  They  will 
keep  in  boxes  or  barrels  in  the  cellar,  but 
I  prefer  to  put  them  in  bins  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  raised  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor. 
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Intemperance.  upward,  its  course  unseen,  except  by  its 

-  effect  upon  the  tree,  and  its  attendant 

Of  all  subjects  that  have  employed  the  fruit. 

pen,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  that  has  The  first  season  the  fruit  may  be  seem- 
been  written  upon  oftener  than  the  evils  of  ingly  fair  to  the  view,  luscious  to  the  taste, 
intemperance.  It  is  a  subject  that  can  and  the  yield  bountiful;  the  worm  is,  as 

never  be  exhausted.  The  delights  and  yet,  but  gnawing  at  the  bark  of  the  root, 

pleasures  of  temperance,  and  the  miseries  The  next  season  the  yield  is  not  so  plen- 
and  afflictions  of  its  opposite,  are  so  great,  tiful.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  fair  and  luscious, 
that  the  allotted  age  of  man  is  too  short  a  but  many  branches  bear  a  stunted,  sour 
period  in  which  to  relate  them;  so  that  fruit,  which  the  season  before  bore  that 
they  who  decline  to  attend  a  temperance  which  delighted  the  heart  of  the  husband- 
lecture,  or  read  a  temperance  tract,  from  man. 

the  reason  that  the  subject  has  been  worn  The  worm  is  close  to  the  trunk  of  ths 
threadbare,  have  given  it  but  little  thought;  tree.  The  next  season  the  yield  is  scant, 
or  they  are  so  wedded  to  their  idols,  the  much  of  the  fruit  withers  and  falls  to  ths 

wine-cup,  and  its  attendant  carousal,  ground.  A  few  fair  specimens  are  yet  to 

that  they  do  not  desire  to  hear  anything  be  seen,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
which  points  out  to  them  the  precipice  The  worm  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
upon  the  brink  of  which  they  stand.  Let  The  husbandman  in  dread  for  his  goodly 
such  as  they  come  with  me  and  trace  the  tree,  digs  about  the  root,  waters  and  fer- 
career  of  a  young  man  from  his  first  taste  tilizes  the  soil;  but  all  hi  vain,  the  destroy- 
of  the  poisonous  draught,  to  his  mournful  er  has  now  become  so  imbedded  in  its  vic- 
and  sure  end,— and  then  ask  themselves  if  tim,  that  they  part  but  with  mutual  de- 
they  are  safe,  standing  in  a  burning  house  struction. 

with  the  roof  and  rafters  quickly  consum-  The  next  season,  the  gentle  breezes  and 
ing,  and  the  walls  quaking  and  cracking  in  refreshing  rains  of  spring,  fail  to  change 
the  fierce  heat.  the  aspect  of  that  tree  from  that  which  it 

Yet,  in  far  more  dreadful  peril  they  bore  in  mid-winter.  No  tender  leaves  ars 
stand  for  it  is  a  peril  of  both  body  and  ini-  put  forth,  no  snowy  blossoms  clothe  it  in 
mortal  soul.  Peril  of  loss  of  friends,  for-  a  beauteous  robe.  The  worm  has  reached 
tune,  good  name,  all  that  makes  life  sweet;  the  heart— the  tree  is  dead.  The  tree  is 
and  peril  hereafter,  of  “The  worm  that  the  young  man,  the  fruit  his  virtues;  ths 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quench-  husbandman,  the  parent ;  and  the  worm, 

the  demon  of  intemperance,  by  men  called 
But,  let  us  follow  our  young  friend.  We  alcohol. 

find  him  in  early  life,  the  pride  of  a  fond  Thus  it  is  with  the  young  man.  Ths 
father’s  heart,  the  cherished  object  of  a  time  comes  when  he  must  go  forth  to  ths 
doting  mother’s  love;  early  taught  to  lean  world  to  seek  his  fortune,  as  his  father 
upon  his  Heavenly  Father  for  guidance  before  him  sought  his.  He  goes  from  a 
and  assistance  in  all  things,  there  is  every  home  where  he  has  been  under  a  father’s 
prospect  of  a  good,  happy,  and  useful  life  watchful  eye,  guarded  by  a  mother’s 
for  their  darling  child.  The  soil  is  fertile,  anxious  care.  He  goes  into  the  harsh, 
the  season  propitious;  and  the  young  tree  bustling  world,  to  mix  in  the  busy  haunts 
strong  and  healthy,  is  in  full  bloom.  of  men,  to  encounter  dangers  new  and 

But  there  is  an  unseen  worm  approach-  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Now  indeed,  it 
ing;  afoul  and  loathsome  thing;  it  has  not  requires  all  the  force  of  his  early  training 
yet  reached  the  tree;  it  is  not  even  going  to  keep  him  spotless;  his  bark  is  in  ths 
directly  towards  it,  but  it  will  pass  near,  rapids,  and,  unless  piloted  by  a  strong  prin- 
And  should  this  reptile  touch  but  the  tini-  ciple,  and  wafted  by  the  breezes  of  a  trus 
est  root  of  that  fair  tree,  it  will  fasten  upon  moral  courage,  it  cannot  escape  the  rocks 
that  root,  and  surely,  though  it  may  be  and  shoals  which  surround  it  on  every  side, 
■lowly,  it  will  work  its  way  upward,  yet  I  He  sees  his  companions,  his  employers. 


those  to  whom  he  daily  looks  for  example, 
indulging  in  the  so-called  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  and  is  daily 
urged  to  join  in  just  one  glass;  at  first,  he 
firmly  resists;  but,  seeing  that  his  conduct 
is  marked  and  singular,  that  he  is  held  in 
less  esteem  by  his  companions  for  his  ab¬ 
stinence,  he  wavers.  Oh,  then  can  we 
imagine  that  two  spiritual  beings  are  near 
him,  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  his  left.  On  the  right,  he  is  reminded  of 
his  distant  home  and  all  he  was  taught 
there;  on  the  left,  the  old  tale  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  companionship,  and  the  harmless¬ 
ness  of  an  occasional  glass.  He  still  wavers, 
yields.  A  silent  tear  is  dropped  on  his 
right  hand,  while  a  loud  laugh  of  devilish 
triumph  goes  up  on  his  left;  and  thus  the 
worm  enters  the  root. 

The  first  glass  taken,  the  slippery,  down¬ 
ward  path  is  commenced,  and  the  declivity 
is  so  steep  that  the  walk  soon  emerges  into 
a  run,  until,  at  last,  losing  his  foothold,  the 
unfortunate  youth  plunges  headlong  into 
the  murky  sea  of  dissipation,  and,  forget¬ 
ting  his  God.  his  early  training,  his  once 
loved  home,  sinks  to  the  nightly  reveler; 
and  from  that  to  the  tremulous  drunkard — 
his  instinct,  his  reason  brought  lower  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field;  all  those  noble  qual¬ 
ities  that  mark  man  as  the  highest,  and 
most  perfect  of  God’s  creatures — all  emerg¬ 
ed  into  this  one  fearful  craving.  Father, 
mother,  sister,  friends,  fortune — all  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  this  one  dreadful  passion.  The 
worm  hath  reached  the  heart,  the  tree  is 
dead.  Angels  weep  over  another  soul  lost, 
and  hell  resounds  with  acclamations  of 
praise  to  its  most  successful  recruiting 
officer,  the  demon  of  intemperance. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS.  Wholesale. 

October  1,  1885. 


New  York. 


Apples, 

Per 

Barrel, 

$1.00 

to 

$1.50 

Cauliflower, 

11 

11 

2.50 

to 

4.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, 

11 

11 

1.00 

to 

1.50 

Onions,  Yellow 

i> 

r> 

2.00 

to 

2.25 

”  Red 

11 

ii 

1.75 

to 

2.00 

Potatoes, 

Per 

Bush. 

.50 

to 

.60 

Cabbage, 

Per 

100 

6.00 

to 

8.00 

Chicago,  III. 

Apples,  winter 

Per 

Barrel, 

.75 

to 

1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes, 

19 

11 

1.60 

to 

1.75 

Onions, 

11  11 

1.50 

to 

2,00 

Potatoes, 

Per  Bush. 

.35 

to 

.40 

Cabbages, 

Per  100 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

3.50 

to 

6.00 

Apples, 

Per  Barrel, 

2.00 

to 

2.50 

Potatoes, 

Per  Bush. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

.25 

to 

.30 

Apples, 

Per  Barrel, 

to 

1.00 

Potatoes, 

Per  Bush. 

.40 

to 

.50 

Onions, 

11  11 

to 

.90 

Caobage, 

Per  100, 

Boston,  Mass. 

6.00 

to 

9.00 

Apples, 

Per  Barrel, 

1.50 

to 

2.75 

Onions, 

11  11 

1,75 

to 

2.25 

Potatoes, 

Per  Bush. 

.50 

to 

.60 

Cabbage, 

Per  100, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.00 

to 

7.00 

Apples, 

Per  Barrel, 

1.50 

to 

1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ”  ” 

2.25 

to 

2.50 

Onions,  Red 

11  91 

1.25 

to 

1.40 

”  Yellow  ” 

1.65 

to 

2.00 

Potatoes, 

Per  Bush. 

.55 

to 

.60 
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SUB-TIME  AID  HARVEST. 


Insects. 

BY  O.  H.  ALEXANDER. 


The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
American  farmer  will  be  obliged  to  put 
forth  greater  efforts  to  destroy  noxious  in¬ 
sects  than  he  has  hitherto.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  noxious  insects  are  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  every 
part  of  our  land.  The  country  is  becoming 
so  “buggy”  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  everything  produced  from  the  soil. 
Close  observers  calculate  that  more  fruits 
of  various  kinds  and  varieties  are  annually 
destroyed  or  rendered  worthless  by  insects, 
than  are  gathered  and  used  by  man.  The 
cotton  worm,  the  wheat  midget,  the  canker 
worms,  the  potato  bugs  are  each,  every 
year  increasing  in  numbers  and  destruct¬ 
iveness.  The  curculio,  alone,  destroys 
millions  of  dollar’s  worth  of  fruit  annually. 
It  is  safe  estimate,  all  things  considered, 
that  if  noxious  insects  of  all  descriptions 
could  at  once  be  annihilated  throughout 
our  country,  and  mildews  of  various  class¬ 
es  be  effectually  held  in  check,  the  cost  of 
living  to  our  people  would,  in  a  short  time, 
be  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  present 
amount. 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  POTATO. 

There  are  ten  distinct  species  of  insects 
preying  upon  the  potato  plant  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  ten  species  are  confined  within  cer¬ 
tain  geographical  limits.  Their  habits  of 
history  differ  very  widely.  Some  attack 
the  potato,  both  in  the  larva  state,  and  in 
the  perfect  or  winged  state;  others  in  the 
perfect  or  winged  state  alone.  Each  of 
these  ten  species  has  its  peculiar  insect 
enemies.  The  names  of  the  ten  species  are 
as  follows:  the  stalk- borer,  the  potato- 
stalk  weevil,  the  potato  worm,  the  striped 
blister-beetle,  the  ash-grey  blister-beetle, 
black-bat  blister-beetle,  margined  blister- 
beetle,  three-lined  leaf  beeetle,  and  Col¬ 
orado  potato  bug.  This  latter  insect  so 
well  known,  came  originally  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  was  found  some 
fifty  years  ago,  feeding  on  a  wild  species 
of  potato  peculiar  to  that  region.  When 
civilization  marched  up  to  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains,  and  potatoes  began  to  grow  in  that 


region,  this  highly  improved  pest  acquired 
the  habit  of  feeding  on  the  cultivated  po¬ 
tato.  It  went  from  potato-patch  to  potato- 
patch,  moving  eastward  at  the  rate  of 
about  sixty  miles  a  year,  and  is  now  firmly 
established  all  over  the  country.  It  took 
them  about  twelve  years  to  reach  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  It  is  said,  and  I  think  it  is  so, 
that  each  female  bug  lays  about  700  eggs  in 
about  six  days.  The  eggs  hatch  into 
larvae,  which  feed  on  the  foliage  of  the  po¬ 
tato  plant  about  seventeen  days,  then  they 
descend  to  the  ground,  where  they  change 
into  pupa  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
perfect  beetle  appears  about  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  days  after  the  pupa  is  formed,  begins 
to  pair  in  about  seven  days,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  begins  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
There  are  three  broods  of  this  insect  every 
year.  It  looks  now  as  though  this  pest 
would  always  remain  with  us. 
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Mowing  the  Highways. 


About  fifteen  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
small  farm  in  New  Jersey,  only  a  short 
ride  from  New  York  city.  About  the  first 
job  by  way  of  commencing  improvements, 
consisted  in  removing  the  rubbish,  briars, 
bushes  and  stumps  from  the  highway,  and 
grading  on  both  sides  of  the  beaten  track, 
so  that  a  mowing  machine  could  be  driven 
on  both  sides  to  cut  the  grass  clear  down  to 
both  gutters.  I  asked  permission  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  neighbor  to  “sleek  up”  also  the 
highway  along  his  farm.  As  a  remunera¬ 
tion  for  my  labor  he  agreed  to  permit  me  to 
mow  the  grass  in  the  highway  along  his 
farm.  The  job  took  two  of  us,  with  team, 
plow’,  scraper  and  harrow  about  one  day, 
to  level  and  smooth  about  half  a  mile  in 
length  of  the  highway.  Where  there  was 
no  grass,  seed  was  sown.  The  next  season 
the  grass  along  my  farm  and  the  farm  of 
mj'  neighbor,  was  much  heavier  than  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  fields.  As  the  carriage 
track  occupied  only  about  eight  feet  in 
breadth  we  mowed  more  than  two  acres  of 
heavier  grass  than  was  cut  on  eitner  farm. 

Need  I  say  anything  farther  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  induce  farmers  to  sleek  up  and  level 
off  the  borders  of  the  highway  ?  Why  not 
grade  and  smooth  off  the  surface  of  the 
highway,  when  such  land  will  yield  as 
heavy  grass  as  any  other  part  of  the  farm  ? 
Besides  the  consideration  of  economy,  or 
profit,  a  highway  along  one’s  farm,  kept 
in  a  neat  condition,  gives  travelers  good 
impressions  of  the  general  character  of  the 
occupants  of  the  farmstead.  Respected 
reader,  “you  know  how  it  is  yourself.” 
When  you  and  I  travel  about  the  country 
and  see  the  borders  of  the  highway  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  but  beautiful  grass,  we 
usually  infer  that  the  owner,  or  manager 
of  the  farm  understands  his  business  and 
is  a  thrifty  farmer.  On  the  contrary,  when 
we  see  on  both  sides  of  the  beaten  track  of 
the  highway,  almost  impassable  hedges  of 
bushes,  brambles,  briars,  thistles,  and  nox¬ 
ious  weeds,  we  say  at  once  that  such  dis¬ 
figuring  blotches  indicate  a  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the 
land.  Whenever  I  travel  about  the  country, 
whether  in  New  Jersey,  New  England,  or 


New  York  State,  I  pass  a  great  many  nice 
farms,  where  the  highways  indicate  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  need  a  good 
boss  to  get  out  all  hands,  at  certain  times, 
when  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
direct  them  to  cut  up  the  bushes,  pick  up 
the  stones,  grub  out  the  snags,  fill  up  the 
hollows  and  grade  the  street,  so  that  a  car¬ 
riage  can  be  driven  clear  down  to  the  gut¬ 
ters  without  fear  of  turning  over.  There 
will  always  be  days,  or  parts  of  days,  dur¬ 
ing  haying  and  harvest,  when  the  boss  will 
say,  “I  really  do  not  know  what  job  can  be 
done  to-day.”  At  such  a  time  “pick  up 
and  sleek  up”  the  highway. — E.  E.  T.  in 
The  Husbandman. 
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Novelties. 


The  directors  of  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  communicate  to  the 
Husbandman  the  following  as  their  views 
upon  the  subject  of  novelties,  after  another 
year’s  tests: 

Each  year  there  is  a  large  number  of  nov¬ 
elties  sent  out  by  the  seedsmen.  As  a  rule 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  are  of 
any  value;  but  they  are  the  source  of  a 
large  revenue  to  seed  dealers.  Very  often 
old  worthless  varieties  are  sent  out  under 
some  high-sounding  name  and  advertised 
extensively.  They  have  a  large  sale  the 
first  season  and  the  seedsmen  reap  a  rich 
harvest,  but  their  worthlessness  is  discov¬ 
ered  and  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for 
them  the  second  season.  We  have,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Station  garden,  the  King  Humbert 
tomato,  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ex¬ 
tolled  so  highly  and  sent  out  in  their  free 
seed  distribution.  It  certainly  is  unworthy 
of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  It  has  one 
redeeming  trait — the  flavor  is  very  good; 
yet  there  are  scores  of  tomatoes  far  superior 
to  it.  The  fruit  is  too  small  for  any  use 
except  pickling,  and  there  are  many  others 
that  are  far  preferable  for  that  purpose. 
The  skin  of  the  fruit  has  a  peculiar  rough 
russet  appearance  on  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  majority  of  the  specimens.  The  Rural 
Bicolor  tomato  has  nothing  to  commend  it 
for  general  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  they  send  out  another  tomato  it  will 
be  of  a  superior  quality  instead  of  some¬ 
thing  so  very  ordinary  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  ones. 

The  White  Plume  celery  seems  to  meet 
with  much  favor  wherever  grown,  espec¬ 
ially  when  grown  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
highly  cultivated  market  gardens.  It  is 
very  ornamental  upon  the  table,  has  a  good 
flavor,  and  its  keeping  qualities  are  good. 
The  plants  are  slow  growers  when  small 
and  should  be  of  good  size  before  trans¬ 
planting  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
New  Rose  celery  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
White  Plume,  as  it  is  very  ornamental, 
being  of  a  rose  color.  I  do  not  think  either 
are  as  profitable  to  grow  as  the  half  dwarf 
varieties  unless  fancy  prices  can  be  obtained 
for  them. 


The  White  Plume  does  not  require  the 
banking  up  that  other  varieties  do  to  fit  it 
for  use.  The  expense  of  growing  is  thereby 
much  lessened,  as  the  principle  cost  of 
growing  the  crop  is  the  expense  of  banking 
up.  Celery  of  a  fair  size  will  sell  in  the 
market  much  more  readily  than  a  very 
small  variety.  That  grown  upon  a  clay 
soil  usually  is  more  crisp  and  has  a  finer 
nutty  flavor  than  than  that  grown  upon 
muck. 

The  “Top  Over”  corn  sent  out  but  a  short 
time  since,  is  said  to  have  the  peculiarity  of 
the  ears  topping  over  and  hanging  with  the 
tip  downwards,  the  cob  at  the  butt  of  the 
ear  being  very  small,  the  ear  being  easily 
broken  off  when  husking.  Should  it  prove 
a  good  yielder,  it  may  be  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  More  valuable  novelties  in  the  line  of 
vegetables  have  been  introduced  by  J.  J. 
H.  Gregory  and  Peter  Henderson  than  by 
any  other  seedsman  in  this  country.  Among 
some  of  those  sent  out  by  the  former  are 
the  Hubbard  squash,  the  Mason  and  Stone 

Mason  cabbages;  while  the  latter  intro¬ 
duced  his  famous  strains  of  cabbage  and 
celery,  also  Early  Snowball  cauliflower, 
which  is  noted  for  its  reliability  for  pro¬ 
ducing  large,  white  and  compact  heads. 
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introduce  the  pens  and  the  Cultivate r.  Address 
the  Cultivator,  Omaha,  Neb.  Mention  this 
paper.  10-11 


'CRAM'S  UNRIVALED  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD,’ 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  &  POPULAR 

Atlas  of  the  World 

EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Cont  ains  200  pages,  size,  12x14,  elegantly  bound. 
Only  $3.75  per  copy.  Over  100.000  copies  already  sold. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circulars  and 

terms.  HENRY  S.  STEBBINS,  Publisher, 
264  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Centennial  Award, 

Medal  and  Diploma 
against  the  world. 

Wholesale  <t  Retail.  Old  Baths  Renewed. 

Send  for  Circulars.  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N,  Ann  Arbor. 
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Packing  and  Storing  Apples. 


It  is  quite  desirable  to  have  barrels  for 
shipping  apples  as  tight  as  possible,  and  to 
this  end  it  has  been  found  best  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  to  have  them  lined  with  paper, 
and  to  make  the  protection  still  more  com¬ 
plete,  each  end  of  the  barrel  is  matted  with 
a  thin  layer  of  “excelsior,”  covered  by  the 
paper.  This  not  only  prevents  the  bruisiug 
of  fruit  when  pressing  in  the  head,  provid¬ 
ing  as  it  does  an  elastic  cushion  at  each  end 
of  the  barrel,  but  the  substance  itself  ex¬ 
pands  with  the  moisture  thrown  off  by  the 
fruit  and  thus  compensates  for  the  shrink¬ 
age,  keeping  the  barrel  full  and  tight. 

For  storing  winter  apples  a  frost- proof 
cellar  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  its  at¬ 
mosphere  should  contain  a  sufficient  degree 
of  moisture  to  prevent  shrinkage  or  shrivel¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  at  a  low 
temperature;  as  low  a  degree  as  is  possible 
to  be  safe  from  frost.  The  experience  of 
.some  of  the  most  successful  shippers  to  the 
London  market  has  proved  that  the  barrels 
should  be  placed  head  down,  on  planks 
elevated  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  to  allow  the  circulation  of  air  un¬ 
derneath,  thus  preventing  an  earthy  flavor 
being  imparted  to  the  fruit.  Placing  the 
barrels  bottom  up  prevents  a  displacement 
of  the  fruit  at  the  true  top,  in  case  of 
shrinkage,  and  when  about  to  ship,  if  the 
.apples  are  at  all  loose,  the  bottom  should 
be  taken  out  and  more  added. — Tribune  and 
Farmer. 


A  Cheap  Fruit  Dryer. 


For  a  cheap  fruit  dryer,  we  will  suppose 
.a  small  octagonal  building,  not  over  six  or 
seven  feet  across,  and  of  a  convenient 
height.  In  the  center,  on  the  floor,  a  com¬ 
mon  box-stove,  or  a  cook  stove  would 
answer.  Over  this,  on  a  frame  supporr, 
best  made  of  a  bar  of  iron,  set  an  octagon 
shaft,  to  turn  in  a  socket.  Into  this  shaft 
have  a  proper  number  of  arms  mortised, 
reaching  outward  horizontally.  On  these 
arms  stretch  cheap  cloth,  or  other  suitable 
material,  for  shelves  for  the  fruit.  On  one 
or  more  sides  a  series  of  sliding  windows 
may  be  arranged,  at  which  the  operators 


can  stand  outside,  and  arrange  the  f ruit, 
the  shaft  being  revolved  for  that  purpose. 
Other  requirements  can  easily  be  imagined. 
We  believe  that  for  $  20  or  $30  an  evapor¬ 
ator  can  be  built  on  such  a  plan,  that  would 
be  just  as  good  and  far  cheaper  than  most 
of  the  costly  concerns  in  use;  and  any  car¬ 
penter  with  brains  could  build  it. — Farmers' 
Gall. 
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An  Essay  on  Butter-Making. 

Butter  is  the  mature  fruit  of  the  full¬ 
blown  cow.  It  is  the  greatest  effort  of  her 
life.  The  cow  toils  not,  neither  does  she 
spin,  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  could  not  beat  her  on  hand¬ 
made,  or  rather  milk- maid,  butter.  This 
subtle  joke  I  have  repaired  and  newly  up¬ 
holstered  for  use  during  the  summer. 

Butter  comes  from  the  cow  in  a  liquid 
State.  It  is  quite  a  trick  to  win  her  confi¬ 
dence  so  that  she  will  yield  it  up  to  a  total 
stranger.  I  once  sought  to  woo  the  lacteal 
fluid  from  the  milk  retort  of  a  large  speckled 
cow,  to  whom  I  was  a  comparative  strang¬ 
er.  bhe  wasn’t  one  of  those  blooded  cows 
that  look  as  though  they  have  been  cut  out 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
She  was  a  low  cow  with  very  coarse  in 
stincts,  born  in  obscurity. 

Her  brow  was  low,  but  she  wore  her  tail 
high,  and  she  was  haughty— oh,  so  haugh¬ 
ty  !  The  young  man  who  had  hitherto  ac 
quired  the  milk  from  this  cow  desired  one 
fine  evening  to  hie  him  away  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  where  he  might  trip  the  light 
bombastic  toe  till  the  “Wee  sma’  hours 
ayont  the  twa\”  (Quotation  from  a  poet 
who  was  a  poor  speller.)  He  wanted  me  to 
milk  his  large,  speckled  cow,  and  I  said  I 
would.  The  movement  was  certainly  ill- 
advised.  I  undertook  to  do  as  I  had  agreed, 
but  failed.  From  the  moment  I  entered 
her  stall  and  made  a  common-place  remark 
to  her,  I  knew  our  acquaintance  would  not 
lead  to  a  warm  attachment. 

Somehow  I  felt  constrained  and  uneasy 
in  her  society,  from  the  moment  we  met, 
until  loving  hands  pulled  me  through  the 
stable  window,  and  brought  me  back  to 
consciousness. 

I  shall  never  undertake  to  milk  a  strange 
cow  again  until  the  sign  is  right.  So  far 
the  sign  has  not  been  right. 

I  might  be  sent  on  a  polar  expedition, 
and  get  stranded  on  an  iceberg,  with  no 
other  alternative  but  to  milk  a  cow  or  eat 
an  old  friend;  but  I  should  hate  to  tackle 
the  cow  unless  the  friend  was  a  very  old 
friend  indeed. 

Butter  is  produced  by  expunging  the 
juice  from  a  rare  and  costly  chemical 


known  as  cream.  Cream  is  the  bead  on 
the  milk. 

Milk  is  known  as  dry  and  extra  dry.  A 
good  milkman  will  always  ask  you  wheth¬ 
er  you  want  your  milk  wet  or  otherwise. 

An  old  well-digger  named  Grady,  told 
me  about  going  over  into  Southern  Indi¬ 
ana  at  one  time  to  dig  a  well  for  a  man 
named  Withum.  Withum  was  said  to  be 
very  close.  He  was  the  most  contiguous 
man  in  Indiana.  His  wife  used  to  skim 
the  milk  on  one  side,  and  then  turn  it  over 
and  skim  the  bubbles  off.  It  was  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  Withum  and  his 
wife  to  see  who  would  be  the  meaner. 

The  first  day  that  Grady  was  there,  they 
had  a  round  ball  of  butter  about  as  big  as  a 
lemon,  and  as  hard  as  Pharaoh’s  heart.  The 
butter-knife  had  a  handle  that  would  turn 
every  time  any  one  tried  to  get  a  lick  at 
the  butter,  and  the  little  round  ball  would 
flop  over  on  the  other  side  and  smile. 

Now  and  then  a  hired  man  would  reach 
over  with  his  own  knife,  and  make  a  slash 
at  the  butter;  but  the  butter,  confident  of 
its  own  strength,  would  tip  over  with  a 
dull  thud  and  the  man  would  heave  a  sigh 
and  give  it  up. 

Then  another  farm  hand  would  make  a 
wild  dash  at  it,  but  burst  into  tears,  and 
quit. 

Finally,  Grady,  who  had  watched  this 
performance  several  days,  jabbed  his  fork 
down  through  the  middle  of  the  yellow 
chunk,  and  successfully  cut  it  in  two.  In 
the  center  was  a  small  wooden  top. 

“There,”  said  Grady,  “I’ve  found  out 
what  the  blamed  thing  is  wound  on,  any- 
how  !” — Bill  Nye. 
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Glass  Cans,  Boiler  Iron  Water 
Tanks,  Patent  Ice  Box,  requires 
little  if  any  ice,  no  rust,  no  corro¬ 
ding.  Used  by  best  dairymen. 
Large  or  small  dairies,  any  size. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circulars 
and  special  offer  to  first  p  urchas- 
k  er  to  introduce,  at  once. 

C.  L.  KNEELAND, 

9-10  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

The  South  Florida  Orange  Grove. 
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FOf  $10 — $50  to  every  per¬ 
son  sending  us  valuable 
|  information  of  school  va¬ 
cancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars  to  Chicago  School  Agency, 
185  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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ROYAL-BRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS; 

II.  the  best;  color,  black  and  tan,  and  handsomely 
marked;  grand  long  coats;  from  our  prize  imported 
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soon.  Now  ready,  CLOUD  BROTHERS, 
9-10  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
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UNCLE  JIM 


The  Parrey  Brooder, 

as  shown  above,  holds  80  o  100  chicks,  and  sells  for 
$8.00.  It  is  what  every  poultry-raiser  should  have, 
whether  he  hatches  with  hens  or  machine.  Send  for 
catalogue.  J.  U.  PARREY, 

9-12  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

See  here,  nephew  you  are 
a  good  farmer,  and  take 
excellent  care  of  your 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  etc.,  but  you  neglect  entirely, 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  on  your  farm, 
and  that  is  your  poultry.  I  tell  you  boy,  poultry 
pays  wonderfully  when  properly  managed,  and  no 
farmer  should  be  without  a  good  poultry  paper  in 
connection  with  his  agricultural  paper.  Do  you 
take  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal? 

NEPHEW:  No,  uncle,  I  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  a  paper  published.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
subscribing  for  a  good  poultry  paper,  but  didn’t 
know  where  to  send 

UNCLE  JIM:  The  Ohio  Poutry  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Hyre  &  Braden.  It  is  the 
best  poultry  journal  in  the  United  States,  and  costs 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  I  wouldn’t  be  without  it  if 
it  cost  five  times  that  much.  If  you  are  in  earnest, 
the  publishers  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  to  ex¬ 
amine  for  only  six  cents  in  stamps. 

NEPHEW:  All  right,  uncle,  I’m  glad  you  told 
me;  I’m  going  right  down  to  the  post  office  to  send 
for  a  copy.  Good  day. 

UNCLE  JIM:  Hold  on !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  want  to  subscribe  you  can  get  both  Ohio  Poul¬ 
try  Journal  and  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  one 
year  for  onlv  one  dollar.  Address, 

9-2  HYRE  &  BRADEN,  Dayton,  O. 
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DAVID  FERGUSSON  A  SONS, 

Ridge  and  Lehigh  Avenues,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SALS, 

PRAIRIE-SIDE  FARM. 

Is  located  in  Lenawee  County,  three  miles  from 
Tecumseh,  and  seven  miles  from  Adrian.  Michigan, 
Good  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  either  place; 
also  good  market  towns.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for 
some  one  to  purchase  a  new  and  improved  farm 
cheap.  Buildings  all  new,  land  good.  Large  quan-v 
tity  of  Celery  growing  on  place  now;  also  corn  that 
will  go  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  90  acres  cleared, 
and  10  acres  wood.  Purchasers  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  visit  this  farm  in  the  next  80  days  and  see 
the  growing  crop.  For  full  particulars,  address. 

E.  J.  HOLLISTER.  Tecumseh,  Mick. 
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SEED-TIME  km  HARVEST 


Sesd-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 
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Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  8-84 
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A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 
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WYANDOTS,  LANGSHANS,  P.  ROCKS,  EGGS,  &C. 
Read  &  Sons,  New  Boston,  N.  H.  8-86 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 
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FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 
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H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-86 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchiugs  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

LABELS  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD,— POT  A  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
FaMfield  Blook  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Unio*  Springs,  N.  Y.  &-88 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

S.  O.  Hawkins,  Bucks,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  4-86 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Tsaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1862. 

JACKSOQI  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  main  Office  on  Tkird  Ave,, 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 
Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  ia  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  ao  other 
_  ill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted,  t  atalogmes 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 
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For  those  seeking  Homes  or  investments  in  the  United  States  this  paper  gives  more  information  than  can  be 
found  m  all  other’ papers  Combined.  It  gives  an  account  of  all  Government  Lands  subject  to  entry  or  pre¬ 
emption.  and  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  same,  also  an  account  cf  all  Mineral  and  Timber  Lands,  and  Lands 
donated  to  Rail  Roads,  or  ot  her  Public  Institutions.  For  those  seeking  safe  and  profitable  investments,  it  gives 
an  account  of  all  State,  County ,  Township,  and  Municipal  Bonds  about  to  be  issued,  or  issued  and  unsold,  it 
points  out  openings  for  employment  and  business  of  every  kind,  in  short  it  is  a  perfect  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
boundless  resources  of  wealth  iu  the  Western  World. 

Subscription  Price,  $1,00  a  Year,  or  10  Cents  a  Copy, 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishiug  to  inform  themselves  more  fully  we  are  arranging  for  large  Sectional  Mapsof 
eacli  State  and  Territory. bv  which  any  piece  of  land  can  be  located,  showiug  itsproximity  to  Streams, Timber, 
Rail  Roads,  Towns  etc.  Each  map  folds  iu  a  cloth  bound  case  for  carrying  in  thepoc'et  and  retails  at  from  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  As  fast  as  we  can  secure  the  different  States  we  shall  furnish  them  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Western  World  for  $1.25.  At  present  we  can  furnish  iu  this  way  either  of  the  following  great  states,  viz.: 
Illinois  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  Maps  will  be  sent  by 

man,  postage  paid.  Address,  The  Western  World,  Chicago,  III. 
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Why  drudge  and  lose  money  every  year,  when  you  can  make  from 

$500  to  $1,000 

PROFIT  ON  AN  ACRE  OF  LAND? 

HOW  TO  GET  IT  LEARNED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EXPENDED. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT  IS  TOLD,  .  .  .  BY  MEN  WHO  HAVE  GOT  IT, 

- IN -  ,  . 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1872, 

A  Journal  of  Practical  Information, 


Giving 


Full  Directions, 


A 


PRICE,  $1  Per  Year,  ($2  after  Jan  l,)1* 


HO  W— to  Select  Land,— to  Choose  what  to  Grow,— to  Cultivate  all  Garden  Crops,  -  - 

HOW— to  Start  a  Greenhouse,— to  Begin  in  Small  Fruits,— to  Begin  in  Flowers,  ,  r;  . 

HO  W— to  Begin  in  Vegetables, — to  Run  a  Market  Garden, — to  Market  the  Products. 

WHAT  to  Do  Each  Month  in  Fruit.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Culture, 

HOW  to  find  PROFIT  and  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE  in  Gardening. 

DARTED  TO  ALL]  of  tlie  EAST.  MONEY  ]  For  Men. 

?VEwVtEN  BYBSUO  !  °r  *I,e  WEST-  mnlpiamA  For  Women. 

CKSSFUL  MEN-  AND  |  the  NORTH.  i«  A  D  fllT  N  |  M  fi  !  For  Boys. 

WOMEN.  J  of  tlie  SOUTH.  J  For  Girls. 

OF  GREAT  VALUE  to  Beginners,  and  to  practicing  Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners,  Women  Gardeners,  Boy  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  Gentlemen  Farmers,  All  Nature  Lovers, 
an  i  All  Soil  Workers:  IN  orchard,  garden,  vineyard,  plantation,  market  garden,  kitchen  garden,  farm 
garden,  flower  garden,  lawn,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  window  garden. 

CENTS  A  COPY; 
No  FREE  Cox»Ies! 

FOR  $5.00  (or  more)  we  send  American  Garden  1  year,  and  any  other  periodicals  wanted,  to 
amount  of  $5.00  (or  more)  at  publisher’s  prices. 

FOR  $1.25,  American  Garden  l  year,  and  a  year’s  subscription  to  Our  Country  Home,  one  of 
the  best,  brightest,  most  valuable  of  all  farm  papers;  and  a  year’s  subscription  to  Good  Cheer,  one  of  the 
cheeriest,  purest,  most  sparkling,  brilliant,  best  home  and  family  papers  in  the  world. 

FOR  $2.00,  American  Garden  1  year,  and  Thomas'  “ American  Fruit  Culturist,"  (price  2.00,)  new 
revised  edition,  illustrated  12mo.  cloth,  593  pages:  add  15  cents  postage. 

FOR  $5.00,  American  Garden  2  years,  and  Downing's  Fruit  and,  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,” 
(price  5  UP)  latest  revised  edition,  lluO  pages,  describes  over  10,000  varieties.  Add  30  cts.  for  postage. 

FOR  $2.00,  American  Garden  1  year,  and  “ Mushrooms  of  America ;  Edible  and  Poisonous ,” 
(price  $2.i  0.)  12  lithographic  plates,  with  description  of  28  species.  Add  lO  cts,  for  postage. 

FOR  $1.3  5,  American  Garden  1  year,  and  Webster's  Practical  Dictionary 600,000  words,  1,400 
illustrations;  the  very  oest  cheap  dictionary.  Add  10  cents  for  postage. 

FOR  $  |  .50  American  Garden  1  year,  and  6  choice  little  manuals,  viz.:  No.  1,  “Flowers  in  Win¬ 
ter,"  No.  2,  “The  Flower  Garden  I.;"  No  3,  “The  Flower  Garden  II.;"  No.  4,  “ The  Vegetable  Garden 
No.  5,  “Luscious  Fruits No.  6,  “The  A  1  Poultry  Book."  Sent  postpaid. 

Address  E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher,  47  Dey  St„  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  Til. 

TS  A  DEAD  SURE  THING 

that  the  old  reliable  CENTENNIAL  FANNING  MILL 
is  the  ONLY  PERFECT  CLEANER,  CUMBER  and 
SEPARATOR  of  Every  Kind  if  GRAIN  and  SEED. 

It  is  the  only  one  which  does  all  claimed  for  it. 
Where  all  others  fail,  it  is  a  grand  success.  Send  for 
III  our  CENTENNIAL  BOOK,  and  learn  something. m  Free  to 
f  Everybody.  Address  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


AJJ  V  EKTISEMUIN  Tb. 


Greenhouse  Heating  Apparatus. 


HITCHINCS  &  CO., 
233  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


-:o:- 


BOILERS,  HEATING  PIPES,  STOP- 
VALVES  &  CONNECTIONS. 

Everything  for  Greenhouse  Heating  and 
Ventilating  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices.  7-10 

l  House™  $1200 

4  "--pjri 


i  BKSolid  foiled  Gold  Rings 

ALMOST  CIVEN  AWAY. 

To  introduce  our  fine  jewellery  to  new  custom¬ 
ers,  we  will  send  the  following  goods ut  the  special 
prices  quoted,  which  are  about  one-fourth  the 
regular  price  charged  in  jewellery  stores.  We  war¬ 
rant  each  and  ail  of  the  following  goods  to  be  ISk 
*»olid  rolled  Uold.  With  each  ring  we  send  a 
brand  new  catalogue  of  splendid  jewellery.  Please 
give  us  a  trial  order,  if  it  is  only  for  a  collar  button, 
and  we  will  proveto  you  that  we  give  grander  value 
for  less  money  than  any  other  firm  in  America. 

SPKClAI,. — These  special  prices  are  only  good 
to  FEBRUARY  I,  1086.  After  that  date  you 
will  have  to  pay  our  regular  catalogue  prices. 


CHASED  KING. 

Sample,  by  mail, 29  cts. 


ROYAL  FID  r. ED  WEDDING 
RING. 

This  magnificent  ring  is 
worth  two  dollars.  It  is  a 
perfect  facsimile  of  a  ten 
dollar  solid  gold  wedding 
ring.  Our  price  for  a  sam¬ 
ple,  by  mail,  is  45  cents. 


POPULAR  WEDDING  RING 
Sample,  by  mail,  15  crs.j 


FRIENDSHIP  RING. 

Sample,  by  mail,  9  cts. 


BAND  RING. 
Sample,  by  mail,  15  cts. 


BUCKLE  RING. 
Sample,  by  mail,  1 2  cts, 


SOLID  181i  ROLLED  GOLD. 

PATENT  LEVER,  COLLAR 
BUTTON. 

It  has  been  sold  for  fifty 
cents;  cur  price  lor 

jCample,  by  mail,  is  3  cts.Ssample,  by  10  cts. 
1  We  take  postage  stamps  the  same  as  cash.  Address* 

J.  LYNN  A  CO.,  769  Broadway,  New  York. 


_  _  r-  PI  A  Mi 

„  *.  Th:s  marvelous  hou*e  has  been  built  more  than 
oUU  times  from  our  p  ans ;  it  is  so  veil  ft! aimed  that  it  affords 
ample  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  fl  or  shown 
above;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bed  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
Plenty  of  Closets.  The  whole  warmed  by  ore  chimney 
Large  illustrations  and  full  description  of  the  above 
?s  0 1 39  otlier  hou  *es,  ranef  ngi  n  cos'  from  $u)0  up 

to  $6,500,  maybe  lound  in  “Siioppkli.’s  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Houses,”  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  showing  also 
how  to  select  sites,  get  loans,  Ac.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of50c.  S’ amns  taken,  or  send  SI  bill  and  we  will  re- 
t”rn  the  chance.  AdJiv.-s,  Building  Flax  Association. 
(Mention  thig  Paper.)  24  Beekman  St.,  (Box  2702,)  N.  Y. 


HEART  RING. 


the  most  desirable,  or  all  raspberries.  In  Quality  rivalling 
the  famous  Iiri  .ckk’s  Oran  to,  very  large  and  the  most  chang¬ 
ing  translucent  yellow  imaginable;  cares  fully  equaling  the 
strong  growth  of  Cuthbert,  even  hardier  and  more  prolific. 
Send  for  lull  particulars,  mailed  free.  All  kinds  of  Fruit 
1  recs iand. I  hints  of  best  quality  at  fair  prices.  Lawsonl- 
tonief  1  ear,  Japan  Plums, Meeeh’s  Qiiince,Pnr  ry  81  rawberrr. 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry,  and  other  leading  novelties  in 
S V 1,  Ti1?-  largest  stock  of  Blackberry  plants  in 

the  wand:  a  complete  assortment  of  Nut-bearing  Trees. 
r°75v  .  M,,?e  to  Fruit  Culture  is  a  profusely  illu~- 
trated  boo.c  ot  70  panes,  faithfully  describing  all  valuable 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  with  a  rich  fund  of  information  on 
culture  and  management;  price  with  colored  plates  10  cts 
withoutplatesoceiits.  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Plants  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 
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USEKEEPEft 

Sent  to  any  address  on  trial 

From  Sept.  ’85  to  Jan.  I,  ’86, 

ceipt^>fV^0IiE  balanoe  of  this  year,  on  re- 


SILVER 

OR 

STAMPS 


ONLY  10  GTS*. 

Illustrated  by  best  artists,  printed  on  fine  cream 
ir«t?™Pap.?r’  carefully  edited  by  Mrs.  Louisa 
Knapp.  Employs  the  best  writers. 

Splendid  Domestic  Stories  ! 

by  Marlon  Harland,  Mary  Abbott  Hand,  Hel¬ 
en  Window,  John's  Wife,  Clarissa  Potter, 
Helen  Ayre,  Charity  Snow,  and  others, 

A  series  of  stories  for  girls.  Hints  oh  dress 
and  etiquette.  How  to  entertain,  <fee.  Mrs. 
Lambert’s  Fashion  Letters,  with  answers  to 
correspondents,  practical  and  helpful.  “How 
to  dress  well  and  economically.” 

“Scribbler’s  Letters  to  Gustavus;”  a  rich 
feast  of  wit,  humor,  and  keen  satire,  to  be 
read  to  husbands.  Written  by  Mrs.  Emma  C. 
Hewitt;  appears  In  each  number. 

Mothers’  Corner.  A  page  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  care  of  infants  and  young  children.  Filled  with  in¬ 
teresting  letters  from  subscribers  exchanging  views 
and  methods  of  management,  and  original  articles 
from  the  best  writers. 

Artistic  Needlework  a  special  feature  with  spec¬ 
ial  illustrations.  Knitting,  Crocheting,  and  all  kinds 
of  Embroidery.  Edited  by  an  expert.  Prize*  given 
for  contributions. 

Its  hints  and  suggestions  with  regard  to  both  old  and 
new  industries  for  women  are  invaluable.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  excellent,  and  the  patterns  selected  with 
extreme  good  taste,  and  written  in  so  explicit  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  novice  will  find  no  trouble  in  f ollowingthem. 

Brush  Studies  by  Lida  Clarkson,  gives  practical 
Instruction  in  painting  upon  canvas,  satin,  silk,  p  ush, 
wood,  china,  marble;  crayon  drawing,  painting  in’ 
pastel,  hammered  brass  work,  Kensington  painting 
and  al.  kinds  of  embroidery. 

Home  Cooking,  with  original  and  tried  recipes 
contributed  by  our  subscribers.  This  is  a  Special 
Feature  with  u  <,  and  is  considered  the  best  and  most, 
practical  department  ever  published  in  any  household 
paper.  Prizes  given  for  best  recipes  and  contributions. 
How  to  prepare  delicacies  suitable  for  afternoon  teas 
or  small  evening  companies,  that  are  not  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  Home  Cooking  page,  with  its  helps  and 
hints,  is  invaluable  to  every  practical  housekeeper. 

MUSICAL  STUDIES,  by  Margaret  B  Harvey, 
are  popular  and  he  pful  to  beginners  in  music. 

FLORAL  DEPARTMENT,  illustrated  and 
carefu  ly  edited  by  Eben  E.  Rexford.  Letters  from 
subscribers  and  answers  to  correspondents  on  a  1 
household  topics.  It  is  the  best  househo  d  paper  ever 
published;  and  so  popular  that,  in  less  than  two  vears, 
it  has  gained  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies  each 
issue.  Address: 

LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


You  can  now  grasp  a  Fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  840  fine  en 
graving*,  sent  Free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime,  so  write  at  cnee  to 
LYNN  &  CO. ,709  Broadway,  Nvw  \  ork. 


tk  I  A  Cfc  and  expenses  paid  agents  to  sell  goods  to  dealer* 
■  $30  to  $50  a  month  and  expense*  to  dis¬ 
tribute  circulars  only  Hoeapital  required.  .Salary  paid  monthly.  Expense, 
in.  advance.  Sample  package  of  our  goods  and  full  particulars  Free.  Send 
15  Cent*  for  postage,  packing,  etc.  No  postal*.  We  mean  what  we  say, 
Monarch  Novelty  Co.,  1  Arcade  Chambers, Cincinnati,!)' 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


- FOR  EVERY 


ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year.  - :o:  ■  ■■■  Advertising  space  $5.40  per  inch. 
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Miss  Lucinda’s  Thanksgiving. 


But  why  do  I  keep  Thanksgiving, 

Do  I  hear  you  aright,  my  dear? 

Why?  When  I’m  all  alone  in  life, 

Not  a  chick  nor  a  child  to  be  near, 

John  s  folks,  all  away  in  the  West, 

Lucy’s,  across  the  sea, 

And  not  a  soul  in  the  dear  old  home 
Save  a  little  bound  girl  and  me ! 

It  does  look  lonesome,  I  grant  it; 

Yet,  strange  as  the  thing  may  sound. 

I’m  seldom  in  want  of  company 
The  whole  of  the  merry  year  round— 

There’s  spring  when  the  lilac  blossoms, 

And  the  apple  trees  blush  to  bloom, 

There’s  summer  when  great  moths  flit  and 
glance. 

Through  the  twilight’s  star- lit  gloom. 

Then  comes  the  beautiful  autumn, 

When  every  fragrant  brier, 

Flingiag  its  garlands  on  fence  and  wall, 

Is  bright  as  a  living  fire; 

And  then  the  white,  still  winter  time, 

When  the  snow  lies  warm  on  the  wheat, 

And  I  think  of  the  days  that  have  passed  away, 
When  my  life  was  young  and  sweet. 

I’m  a  very  happy  woman. 

To-  day,  though  my  hair  is  white. 

For  some  of  my  troubles  I’ve  overlived, 

And  some  I  keep  out  of  sight. 

I’m  a  busy  old  woman,  you  see,  dear, 

As  I  travel  along  life’s  road, 

I’m  always  trying  as  best  I  can 
To  lighten  my  neighbor’s  load. 

That  child?  you  should  think  she’d  try  me, 

Does  she  earn  her  bread  and  salt? 


You’ve  noticed  she's  sometimes  indolent, 

And  indolence  is  a  fault; 

Of  course  it  is,  but  the  orphan  girl 
Is  growing  as  fast  as  she  can, 

And  to  make  her  work  from  dawn  till  dark 
Was  never  a  part  of  my  plan. 

I  like  to  see  the  dimples 
Flash  out  in  the  little  face. 

That  was  wan  enough,  and  still  enough 
When  first  she  came  to  the  place. 

I  think  she’ll  do,  when  she's  older; 

A  kitten  is  not  a  cat. 

And  now  that  I  look  at  the  thing,  my  dear, 

I  hope  she’ll  never  be  that. 

I  am  thankful  that  life  is  peaceful ; 

I  should  just  be  sick  of  strife, 

If,  for  instance,  I  had  to  live  along 
Like  poor  Job  Slocum’s  wife, 

I  am  thankful  I  didn’t  say  “yes,”  my  dear— 
What  saved  me,  I  do  not  see— 

When  Job,  with  a  sprig  in  his  button-hole, 

Once  came  a-courting  me. 

I’m  thankful,  I’m  neither  poor  nor  rich. 

Glad  that  I’m  not  in  debt; 

That  I  owe  no  money  I  cannot  pay, 

And  so  have  no  call  to  fret. 

I'm  thankful  so  many  love  me. 

And  that  I’ve  so  many  to  love, 

Though  my  dearest  and  nearest  are  all  at  home. 

In  the  beautiful  land  above. 

I  shall  always  keep  Thanksgiving 
In  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 

And  think  of  the  reasons  for  gratitude, 

In  December,  and  June,  and  May, 

In  August,  November,  and  April, 

And  the  months  that  come  between; 

For  God  is  good,  and  my  heart  is  light, 

And  I’d  not  change  place  with  a  queen, 
—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Demorevt's  Monthly. 
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EED-TIliE  AND  HARVEST. 


Restored. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWY  CLAY. 


“Please,  sir,  will  you  give  me  a  penny  if 
I’ll  sing  you  a  song  ?” 

The  gentleman  paused  in  his  quick  walk 
as  the  childish  voice  met  his  ear,  and  look¬ 
ed  at  the  little  figure  before  him.  A  little 
girl,  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  with 
curling  masses  of  bright,  glossy  hair,  under¬ 
neath  a  wide-rimmed  straw  hat,  little  bare 
feet  which  the  short,  coarse  dress  did  not 
hide,  little  brown  hands  tightly  clasped 
together,  and  great  blue  eyes  that  were 
raised  to  his  face  with  such  a  timid,  wistful 
expression. 

Walter  Dunlap,  although  travelled  and 
experienced  in  the  phases  of  life  in  a  large 
city,  stood  and  wondered.  Here  was  no 
dirty- faced,  tangled-haired,  tawny,  tattered 
specimen  of  humanity,  that  bespoke  the 
common  street  musician.  He  smiled  kind¬ 
ly  upon  her  and  said.  “Well,  yes,  my  lit¬ 
tle  miss,  I  will  hear  you  sing.*’  There  was 
a  glad  light  for  an  instant  in  the  dark  blue 
eyes,  a  little  tremor  of  the  small  mouth, 
and  she  began  the  familiar  yet  touching 
song  “Father’s  a  drunkard  and  mother  is 
dead.”  Her  listener  stood  motionless  Nev¬ 
er  before  had  he  heard  such  melody,  such 
pathos,  such  liquid  sweetness  in  the  voice 
of  a  child. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  verse,  he  said 
abruptly,  “child,  child  !  who  taught  you 
to  sing  like  that.” 

“No  one  taught  me,  sir,  I  listen  to  little 
Bettine,  and  learn  my  songs  from  her,  but 
she  has  music  to  go  with  hers,  I  have  none.” 

“But  why  do  you  sing  on  the  streets  and 
at  this  hour  too;  don’t  you  know  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  dark,  and  you  ought  to  be  at  home.” 

“Ah,  good  sir,  and  tears  sprang  quickly 
to  the  lovely  eyes,  I  sang  your  tune,  I  have 
no  home,  and  I  sing  for  pennies  to  buy 
bread,  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  the  lodging 
house.” 

“See  here,  my  little  one,  I  lecture  in  a 
larire  hall  to-night,  and  want  you  to  sing 
forme.  Can  you  doit?”  “Oh,  yes  sir,  I 
can  sing  anywhere,  but,”— and  she  looked 
sadly  at  her  coarse  dress  and  bare  feet. 
“Ah,”  said  the  kind  gentleman,  at  once 
comprehending  the  natural  pride  of  the 


poor  little  waif,  “we  will  see  to  that,  but 
first  for  a  good  supper,  come,”  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand  they  walked  rapidly  up 
the  street. 

Washington  Hall  was  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  There  was  much  excitement  on  the 
great  question  of  temperance,  and  all  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  talented  lecturer,  whose 
fame  had  spread  through  many  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  w^est.  Nor  was  their  coming 
in  vain.  Voice  and  manner  of  the  fine  look¬ 
ing  speaker  were  impressive,  his  arguments 
were  strong  and  conclusive,  his  appeals 
earnest  and  eloquent.  After  holding,  with 
intense  interest  and  admiration  the  large 
audience  for  many  minutes,  he  paused,  and 
with  a  visible  effort  to  control  some  strong 
emotion  within  him,  he  said,  while  his  rich 
voice  assumed  a  softer  and  deeper  tone, 
“With  the  relation  of  an  incident  in  real 
file  I  will  close.  A  young  man  of  education, 
wealth  and  refinement,  with  every  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  achievement  of  a  noble  manhood, 
forgets  the  example,  instructions  and  prayers 
of  pious  parents,  chooses  evil  companions 
for  his  society,  and  is  rapidly  pursuing  the 
road  which  ends  in  infamy  and  crime.  His 
father  after  repeated,  but  vain  remonstrance 
bids  him  go  his  way,  his  mother  soon  died 
of  a  broken  heait,  but  a  lovely  wife  clings 
to  him,  and  with  pleading  eyes  and  eloquent 
lips,  entreats  him  to  shun  the  wine  cup 
and  the  tempters  who  are  seeking  his  ruin. 
He  cannot  bear  her  earnest,  loving  appeals, 
and  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  he  curses  the 
wife  he  madly  worships,  and  flings  her 
from  him,  and  rushes  wildly  forth  to  drown 
love,  conscience,  memory,  all,  in  the  mad¬ 
dening  bowl.  On  awaking  from  his  drunk¬ 
en  stupor,  he  resolves  to  abandon  his  evil 
associates,  forsake  his  precious  wife  and 
infant  child,  and  go  he  cares  not  whither, 
only  away  from  the  sin  crowded  city, 
away  into  the  beautiful  country  he  loved  so 
well  when  a  boy.  There  he  can  reform, 
and  soon  be  able  to  return  to  his  loved  ones 
an  upright,  honorable  man.  Until  then 
they  are  better  without  him  for  he  leaves 
them  not  without  means.  But  oh,  how 
binding  the  slavery  of  the  soul  when  once 
given  over  to  the  power  of  the  tempter.  It 
took  years  of  toil  to  subdue  the  demon  with¬ 
in  him,  but  at  last  through  the  blessing  of 


that  God  he  had  so  long  forgotten  he  was 
saved.  But  alas,  when  he  returned  to  his 
old  home,  neither  note  or  tidings  could  he 
learn  of  wife  or  child.  Believing  that  God 
had  taken  them  to  Himself,  he  went  on 
the  mission  to  whcih  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  life.  He  travelled  from  city  to 
city,  success  crowned  his  efforts,  even  fame 
and  honor  were  accorded  him,  but  for  that 
he  cared  not.  He  was  happy  in  doing  good, 
but  he  never  ceased  to  sorrow  for  the  dear 
ones  he  had  abandoned. 

After  years  of  toil,  he  again  found  him¬ 
self  in  his  native  town.  Sad  and  alone  he 
walked  at  early  evening,  aimlessly  along 
the  street.  A  childish  voice  arrested  his 
attention,  and  as  he  listened  to  her  clear, 
sweet  voice  and  looked  into  her  innocent 
face,  an  impulse  seized  him  to  care  for  this 
little  waif.  He  took  her  to  his  hotel,  placed 
her  in  the  care  of  a  lady,  making  known 
to  her  his  wishes.  She  soon  returned,  with 
the  little  girl  so  metamorphosed  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable,  and  handing  a  small 
locket  attached  to  a  delicate  chain,  said,  “I 
found  this  around  her  neck,  carefully  hid¬ 
den  beneath  her  dress.”  With  trembling 
fingers  he  unclasped  the  tiny  ornament  and 
looked  upon  the  lovely  face  of  his  long  lost 
wife.  The  little  girl  looked  tenderly  at  his 
grieving  face  and  said  timidly,  “It  is  my 
mamma,  sir.  She  gave  it  to  me  when  she 
was  dying,  and  told  me  never  to  part  with  it. 
Will  you  please  give  it  back  to  me  sir?” 

The  scene  that  followed  I  cannot  describe, 
but,”  and  the  speaker  turned  and  brought 
out  from  one  of  the  large  chairs  behind  the 
desk,  a  lovely  child  whose  dress  of  shimmer¬ 
ing  white,  long  golden  curls  and  large  blue 
eyes,  made  the  audience  listen  instinctively 
for  angel  wings,  “my  patient  hearers, 
behold  before  you  the  reformed  “inebriate 
and  his  newly  found  treasure.”  Then  to 
the  little  one,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
emotion,  “Now  will  my  darling  sing  for 
them  ?” 

Lifting  her  eyes  to  his  noble  face  with  a 
look  of  perfect  trust,  then  casting  a  timid 
glance  over  the  audience  she  sang  again, 
“Father’s  a  drunkard  and  mother  is  dead,” 
and  as  the  clear  ringing  strains  floated  on  the 
air  until  the  lofty  arches  were  filled  with 
melody,  and  then  sank  in  tremulous  tones 


of  almost  unearthly  sweetness  at  the  close 
of  the  song,  the  silence  was  intense,  then 
long,  deep  drawn  breaths,  then  a  burst  of 
applause,  so  wild  and  prolonged  that  the 
little  singer  flew  like  a  frightened  bird  into 
her  father’s  arms  and  was  folded  to  his 
breast  in  a  close  and  rapturous  embrace. 

And  when,  a  moment  later,  he  invited 
all  who  would  to  come  forward  and  sign 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  Hundreds 
hurried  to  the  front,  he  again  thanked  God 
from  his  inmost  soul  for  restoring  to  him 
his  beautiful  child  with  her  wonderful  gift 
of  song,  to  be  to  him  an  inspiration  '  and 
helper  in  his  glorious  work.  And  ere  the 
vast  assemblage  dispersed,  a  shower  of  gold 
pieces  were  poured  in  the  lap  of  the  prima 
donna  who  in  childish  glee  exclaimed,  “Oh 
see,  papa,  how  many  pennies,  and  all  so 
bright  and  new,  and  I’ll  give  them  all  to 
you,  for  you  see  I  kon’t  need  them  any 
more,  for,  please  God  I’ve  found  my  papa.” 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 


The  question  of  the  duration  of  time 
which  different  kinds  of  seeds  will  retain 
their  vitality  when  buried  in  the  ground, 
has  of  late  been  discussed  by  several  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  and  experiments  with 
buried  seeds  are  under  way  at  some  of  the 
experiment  stations.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  “one  year's  seeding  makes  seven  years 
weeding,”  but  from  some  testimony  re¬ 
cently  produced  it  appears  that  several 
times  seven  would  be  nearer  correct.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Talcott,  a  careful  observer  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  as  follows:  “I  notice  in  your  in¬ 
quiries  and  answers,  of  Aug.  6th,  that  Mal¬ 
colm  Little,  said,  in  the  Clyde  Grange,  tur¬ 
nip  seeds  will  grow  after  remaining  in  the 
ground  over  fifty  years.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  true,  and  will  relate  a  fact  that 
occured  on  my  farm  under  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  that  is  the  growing  of  turnip  seeds 
on  ground  which  had  a  crop  of  turnips  on  it 
nearly,  or  quite  seventy  years  ago.  The 
turnips  were  grown  on  new  land  cleared 
for  that  purpose.  The  crop  was  so  abun¬ 
dant  in  this  section,  at  the  time  that  it  was 
not  harvested,  except  enough  for  family 
use,  and  the  following  year  the  turnip* 
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were  left  in  the  ground,  where  they  grew 
a  crop  of  seed,  large  quantities  of  which 
were  shelled  and  left  on  the  ground.  The 
land  was  seeded  to  grass,  as  was  common 
at  the  time,  and  the  plat  was  used  for  a 
calf-pasture  for  years.  The  fence  being 
old  and  poor,  it  was  removed,  and  it  all 
went  into  pasture,  in  which  condition,  it 
lay  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  till  the  field 
was  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  writer, 
and  the  first  plowing  produced  fine  flat  tur¬ 
nips,  and  each  year  when  that  piece  of 
land  has  been  tilled,  more  or  less  turnips 
have  grown  on  it.  I  conclude  such  seeds 
will  live  in  the  ground  a  long  time  before 
vitality  is  lost,  and  when  all  circumstances 
are  favorable,  they  will  vegetate  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  kind.” 

God  Knows,  Dear  Friend. 

BY  MRS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


No  separating  hedge 
With  cruel  thorn, 

To  pierce  and  rankle  heart  and  flesh, 
From  morn  to  morn, 

Doth  rise  betwixt  us  two,  dear  friend. 

No  hurt  to  hide,  no  taunt, 

No  stinging  word, 

Can  I  remember  giving  thee. 

Nor  have  I  heard 

Unkind  remarks  from  thee,  dear  friend. 

And  so  we  journey  on, 

Love  giving  love, 

And  adding  to  the  chain  we  hope 
To  bear  above — 

The  cares  and  toils  of  earth,  dear  friend. 

For  I  am  rich  in  care. 

And  yet  (God  knows) 

I  may  negotiate  for  more. 

There’s  no  repose 

Where  much  is  to  be  done,  dear  friend. 

I  do  not  ask  for  ease;  : 

But  strength  and  will, 

To  do  what  e’er  my  hands  can  find, 

So  life  to  fill 

With  willing,  cheerful  labor,  friend. 

The  world  is  over-full 
Of  care.  Of  care. 


And  pain-worn,  sorrowing  hearts 
Are  everywhere, 

And  should  I  seek  for  ease,  dear  friend  ? 

’Twere  wrong  to  fold  my  hands 
While  others  toil. 

While  weaker  hands  such  burdens  lift 
Shall  I  recoil, 

And  shirk  hard  duty,  say,  dear  friend  ? 

You  love  me  much,  my  friend 
I  do  not  know;  • 

But  give  you  back  in  golden  coin 
Full  weight  I  know. 

But  I  must  have  my  way,  dear  friend* 

Oh  friend !  you  do  not  know 
Me  through  and  through. 

’Tis  but  the  little  things  of  life 
I  dare  to  do. 

God  gives  me  no  great  mission,  friend. 

He  who  performs  a  deed, 

A  noble,  worthy  deed, 

May  rest  to  gain  a  store  of  strength 
’Gainst  time  of  need. 

Small  workers  count  not  much,  my 
friend. 

* 

And  yet,  we  have  our  niche 
To  fill.  Mine,  dear, 

Is  but  a  little  one.  If  I 
Could  only  cheer, 

Or  help  some  poor  crushed  soul,  to  rise, 

I  should  be  quite  content. 

Long  years  ago, 

I  found  I  had  no  wings  to  soar 
Above  my  duties  low ; 

So  I  am  led.  God  knows,  dear  friend. 


Women  as  Poultry  Kaisers. 

BY  JOHN  W.  CA.UGHEY. 


The  custom  practiced  in  France  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  wife  so  many  francs  a  month,  or 
year,  as  pin  money  to  use  as  she  pleases, 
is  one  that  should  be  generally  adopted,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  United  States.  On  the  farm, 
the  care  and  profits  of  some,  if  not  all  the 
poultry,  could  be  very  properly  transferred 
to  the  women  of  the  household.  The  care 
of  poultry  is  a  business  naturally  adapted 
to  women,  as  it  requires  patience  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  at  the  same  time,  kindness 


and  gentleness,  traits  too  often  lacking  in 
the  sterner  sex.  There  is  no  event  in  con¬ 
nection  with  poultry  raising,  during  the 
whole  year,  which  has  not  its  interest  for 
those  who  care  for  the  innocent  creatures 
of  the  farm-yard.  Whether  it  be  feeding 
grateful  bipeds,  gathering  eggs,  hatching 
the  chickens,  or  reducing  the  flocks  in  the 
fall  to  suit  winter  quarters,  all  have  their 
charm,  and  excite  the  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  their  faithful  attendants.  There 
is  much  complaint  among  physiologists, 
that  American  ladies  lose  health  and  beauty 
earlier  than  they  ought,  for  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  out-of-door  air  and  exercise;  and  the 
occupation  has,  among  its  other  benefits, 
that  of  sending  them  daily  abroad  into  the 
pure,  outer  air,  and  inciting  a  love  for  ru¬ 
ral,  natural  beauty,  not  found  among  those 
whom  no  such  beauty  tempts  from  the 
fireside. 

Poultry  Gossip. 


The  characteristics  of  the  Polish  fowls, 
are  protuberance  of  skull,  the  crest,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  nostrils. 

For  morning  feed  for  most  varieties  of 
fowls,  one-half  corn  meal,  one-half  fine 
feed,  or  shorts,  a  very  little  beef  scraps  and 
a  little  sulphur  once  a  week.  In  cold 
weather  add  some  ginger  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Never  ship  to  a  customer  eggs  that  you 
would  not  use  yourself.  Honesty  is  always 
the  best  policy,  every  time,  young  man,  in 
the  chicken  business.  Sharp  tricks  may 
pay  at  first,  but  your  reputation  is  much 
more  valuable. 

Incubators — just  the  same  as  sitting  hens 
— need  watching.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  giving 
a  little  care  to  the  machine  that  does  the 
work  for  fifty  hens. 

Nicely  fattened  poulfay  always  sells 
quick.  When  offered  for  sale  they  should 
not  have  their  crops  filled  with  feed.  The 
bird  should  fast  at  least  twelve  hours  before 
being  killed.  They  may  have  water  in 
the  morning  before  killing  time,  but  no 
feed. 

For  debility  among  hens  or  chicks  mix 
one  ounce  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  gin¬ 
seng,  one  ounce  red  pepper  and  one  ounce 


fenugreek.  To  this  may  be  added  halfjan 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  for 
every  five  hens  twice  a  day. 

If  buyers  insist  upon  cheap  prices, "they 
will  generally  get  cheap  birds.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  think  this  matter  over  a  little, 
he  can  readily  satisfy  himself  that  no 
breeder,  who  culls  his  flock  thoroughly,  or 
who  selects  for  breeders,  or  exhibition,  the 
choicest  few  he  has,  out  of  hundreds  he 
starts  in  the  spring,  can  afford  to  part  with 
such  first-class  specimens  at  ‘cheap  figures.* 

The  number  of  hens  apportioned  to  a 
cock  must  vary  with  surroundings  and  the 
breed.  If  the  fowls  have  ample  range,  so 
that  the  requirements  of  nature  in  respect 
to  exercise  are  complied  with,  their  vigor 
will  be  such,  that  from  eight  to  twelve 
hens  will  be  about  right;  while  if  restrict¬ 
ed  to  a  small  yard  with  no  special  provis¬ 
ion  for  exercise,  six  would  be  enough. 
These  points  must  be  watched  by  the  fan¬ 
cier,  himself,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
what  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt. 


Pearls  of  Thought. 


The  purse  strings  are  the  most  common' 
ties  of  friendship. 

Never  take  a  crooked  path  when  you  can 
take  a  straight  one. 

He  that  lies  down  with  the  dogs  must 
rise  with  the  fleas. 

He  that  will  have  no  trouble  in  this 
world  must  not  be  bom  in  it. 

A  man  cannot  have  an  idea  of  perfection 
in  another  which  he  was  never  sensible  of 
in  himself. 

He  who  strives  after  a  long  and  pleasant 
term  of  life  must  seek  to  attain  continual 
equanimity. 

Innocence  is  like  a  flower,  which  withers 
when  touched,  and  blooms  not  again 
though  watered  with  tears. 

Life’s  real  heroes  and  heroines  are  those 
who  bear  their  own  burdens  bravely  and 
give  a  helping  hand  to  those  around  them. 

“Wealth,”  says  Dr.  Holmes,  “is  a  steep 
hill  which  the  father  climbs  slowly,  and 
which  the  son  often  tumbles  down  pre¬ 
cipitately.” 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Number  XI. 

November  must  have  been  the  month  in 
which  the  poet  penned  the  memorable 
lines: 

“The  melancholy  days  have  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year,” 

for,  few  there  are  who  hail  the  coming  of 
this  month  with  pleasure,  or  feel  any  deep 
regret  at  its  departure.  Possibly,  this 
month  is  more  dreary  to  the  Londoners  on 
account  of  the  thick  fogs  perpetually  hang¬ 
ing  over  it.  So  desolate  does  the  prospect 
seem  there,  that  an  Episcopal  Bishop  wrote 
to  a  friend:  “I  am  now  got  here  to  pass  the 
month  of  November:  that  dreadful  month 
when  the  little  wretches  hang  and  drown 
themselves,  and  the  great  ones  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  the  court  and  the  devil.” 

But,  Leigh  Hunt,  who  could  find  roses 
where  others  only  discovered  thorns,  and 
loved  nature  in  all  its  moods,  has  these 
good  words  to  say  of,  and  for,  this  eleventh 
month:  “There  are  many  pleasures  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  if  we  will  lift  up  our  matter-of-fact 
eyes,  and  find  there  are  matters -of-f act  we 
seldom  dream  of.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
meet  the  gentle,  fine  days  that  come  to  con¬ 
tradict  our  saying  for  us;  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  the  primrose  come  back  again 
in  woods  and  meadows;  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  catch  the  whistle  of  the  green 
plover,  and  to  see  the  greenfinches  con¬ 
gregate;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to 
the  deep,  loving  note  of  the  wood-pigeons, 
who  now  come  back  again;  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  hear  the  deeper  voices  of 
the  stags,  making  their  triumphant  love 
amid  the  fallen  leaves.” 

Among  the  rural  population,  “Martin¬ 
mas,”  or  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  (Nov.  11,)  is 
the  time  generally  selected  for  the  killing 
of  cows,  oxen,  swine,  etc.,  which  are  cured 
for  winter  use,  when  fresh  provisions  are 
seldom  to  be  had.  These  “killing  times” 
come  under  the  classification  of  “sports,” 
as  neighbors  take  turns  in  helping  each 
other  at  the  business,  and  close  the  same 
with  some  happy  and  harmless  festivities. 
We  are  told  that,  in  the  “good  old  times,” 
rustic  families  in  Northumberland  were 


accustomed  to  club  together  at  Martinmas 
to  buy  a  cow  or  other  animal;  the  union 
for  this  purchase  was  called  a  mart.  After 
the  animal  was  killed,  they  filled  the  en¬ 
trails  with  a  kind  of  pudding  meat,  con¬ 
sisting  of  blood,  suet,  etc.,  which,  being 
formed  into  little  sausage  links,  were  boil¬ 
ed  and  sent  about  as  presents.  These  were 
called  “black  puddings.” 

There  used  to  be  some  peculiar  sports 
that  scarcely  came  under  the  heading  of 
fair,  pastime  or  festival,  or  anything  else, 
and  so  they  were  given  the  name  of  “Rev¬ 
els,”  and  these  were  quite  popular.  Some 
of  these  revels  were  calculated  to  test  skill 
and  strength,  and  bring  into  full  play  the 
development  of  the  muscle,  among  which 
was  broads  wording,  or  single  stick:  “At 
this  game,  there  are  several  rules  observed. 
The  strong,  hardy  and  robust  men  play 
with  a  large  round  stick,  which  must  be 
three  feet  long,  with  a  basket  prefixed  to 
one  end  as  a  guard  for  the  hand.  The  com¬ 
batants  throw  off  their  hats  and  upper  gar¬ 
ments.  with  the  exception  of  the  shirt,  and 
have  the  left  hand  tied  to  the  side,  so  that 
they  cannot  defend  themselves  with  that 
hand.  They  brandish  the  stick  over  the 
head,  guarding  off  the  adversary’s  blows, 
and  striking  him  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs.  Great  skill  is  often  used  in  the  de¬ 
fense.  Some  men  play  for  upwards  of  half 
an  hour  without  hitting  each  other.  The 
blood  must  flow  an  inch  from  some  part  of 
the  head,  before  either  party  is  declared 
the  victor.”  There  were  races  for  the  girls, 
for  prizes  of  dresses;  climbing  the  greased 
pole,  and  hunting  the  pig  with  a  soaped 
tail,  for  young  men  and  boys;  old  women 
were  not  forgotten,  as  a  premium  of  a 
package  of  snuff  was  awarded  to  her  who 
could  drink  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  the  hottest 
and  quickest;  and  there  was  usually  a  race 
between  twenty  and  thirty  old  women  for 
a  pound  of  tea.  A  chronicler,  adds:  “It 
was  sometimes  astonishing  to  see  with 
what  agility  the  old  dames  ran,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  favorite  beverage.”  It  is  said 
that  a  prize  was  bestowed  on  the  person 
who  could  make  the  ugliest  face,  while 
holding  a  horse  collar  before  it,  as  a  sort  of 
picture  frame;  and  that,  though  this  sport 
was  intended  for  the  masculine  sex,  the 


old  women  were  not  averse  to  taking  a 
part  in  the  same,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  the  most  amusing.  Although  the 
dames  were  as  fond  of  cheese,  as  of  tea  and 
snuff;  yet  they  left  it  to  the  male  folks  to 
“jump  in  sacks”  to  win  it.  Ten  or  twelve 
candidates  were  chosen;  they  were  tied  in 
sacks  up  to  their  necks,  and  had  to  jump 
about  five  hundred  yards.  Sometimes  one 
out- jumped  himself  and  fell;  this  accident 
generally  occasioned  the  fall  of  three  or 
four  others,  but  some  one,  being  more  ex¬ 
pert,  got  on  first,  and  so  claimed  the  prize. 
Concerning  this  sport,  there  is  an  anecdote 
told  which  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  in¬ 
troduce  here.  “Many  years  ago,  before 
Cannon — a  well-known  pugilist — was  pub¬ 
licly  known,  as  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  he 
naturally  visited  the  Hungerford  Revel. 
There  was  a  man  there  celebrated  over  the 
country  for  boxing;  it  was  said  that,  with 
a  blow  from  his  fist,  he  could  break  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ox.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  a  desperate  fellow,  and  no  one  dared 
to  challenge  him  to  fight.  Cannon,  how¬ 
ever  challenged  him  to  jump  in  sacks.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  jump  three 
times  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
yards.  The  first  time,  Cannon  fell;  and, 
accordingly,  his  opponent  won.  The  sec¬ 
ond  time,  Cannon’s  opponent  fell;  and  the 
third  time,  they  kept  a  pretty  even  pace  for 
about  four  hundred  yards,  when  they 
bounced  against  each  other,  and  both  fell, 
so  there  was  a  dispute  who  had  won.  Can¬ 
non’s  opponent  was  for  dividing  the  cheese; 
but  Cannon  would  not  submit  to  that,  and 
proposed  jumping  again ;  the  man  would 
not,  but  got  out  of  the  sack,  and,  during 
the  time  that  Cannon  was  consulting  some 
friends  on  the  course  to  be  be  pursued,  ran 
off  with  the  cheese.  Cannon,  however, 
pursued,  and  after  considerable  time,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  him.  He  then  challenged 
him  to  fight;  the  battle  lasted  two  hours, 
and  Cannon  wras  victor.  This  circumstance 
introduced  him  to  the  sporting  world.” 

Donkey  races  were  a  feature  at  these 
Revels  and  caused  much  fun  and  vociferous 
laughter,  because  each  candidate  rode  his 
neighbor’s  donkey  and  he  who  arrived  first 
at  the  appointed  place  claimed  the  prize  of 
•  a  small  pack,  waistcoat,  hat  etc.,  etc.  All 


the  amusements  at  these  Revels  were  not  of 
an  innocent  or  harmless  nature.  There  was 
one  which  was  downright  cruel;  so  much 
so,  that  there  should  have  been  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  the  same.  It  was 
called  “Duck  Hunting,”  and  is  described 
as  follows:  “They  tie  a  poor  unfortunate 
owl  in  an  upvight  position,  to  the  back  of  a 
still  more  unfortunate  duck,  and  then  turn 
them  loose.  The  owl  presuming  that  his 
inconvenient  captivity  is  the  work  of  the 
duck,  very  unceremoniously  commences 
an  attack  on  the  head  of  the  latter;  who, 
naturally,  takes  to  its  own  means  of  defense, 
the  water.  The  duck  dives  with  the  owl 
on  its  back;  as  soon  as  he  rises,  the  aston¬ 
ished  owl  opens  wide  his  eyes,  turns  about 
his  head  in  a  very  solemn  manner  and  sud¬ 
denly  re-commences  his  attack  on  the  op¬ 
pressed  duck,  who  dives  as  before.  The 
poor  creatures  generally  destroy  each  other, 
unless  some  humane  person  rescues  them.” 

The  festival  of  St.  Clement — th  *  patron 
of  blacksmiths — is  kept  on  November  23rd, 
and  a  procession  occurs  in  the  evening, 
which  consists  of  the  smiths,  transparancies, 
etc. ,  while  one  of  the  senior  apprentices  is 
chosen  to  impersonate  “Old  Clem,”  being 
attired  in  a  great  coat,  his  head  encased  in 
a  wig,  a  masked  face  and  a  long  white 
flowing  beard.  He  is  seated  in  a  large 
wooden  chair  with  crown  and  anchor  made 
of  wood  on  the  top.  Before  him  is  placed 
a  wooden  anvil  and  he  holds  in  his  hands  a 
pair  of  tongs  and  a  wooden  hammer.  He 
is  accompanied  by  a  mate,  who  is  also  mask¬ 
ed,  who  carries  a  sledge  hammer  and  there 
are  attendants  with  torches,  banners  flags, 
battle  axes,  drums  and  fifes.  “Old  Clem” 
has  to  stop  at  all  the  public  houses  for  re¬ 
freshment  and  to  make  liis  speech;  not  for¬ 
getting  to  take  a  collection,  nor  to  visit  the 
blacksmiths  and  officers  of  the  dockyard. 
As  “Old  Clem’s”  speech  is  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar,  we  transcribe  it  here:  “I  am  the  real 
St.  Clement,  the  first  founder  6f  brass,  iron 
and  steel,  from  the  ore.  I  have  been  to 
Mount  Etna,  where  the  god  Vulcan  first 
built  his  forge  and  forged  the  armor  of  the 
thunderbolts  for  the  god  Jubiter.  I  have 
been  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  through 
Asia,  Africa  and  America;  through  the  city 
of  Pongrove;  through  the  town  of  Tipmingo; 
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and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  I 
arrived  in  London  on  the  twenty-third  of 
November,  and  came  down  to  the  Majesty’s 
dock  yard,  at  Woodwich  to  see  how  all  the 
gentleman  Vulcans  came  on  there.  I  found 
them  all  hard  at  work,  and  wish  to  leave 
them  well  on  the  twenty-fourth.” 

The  boys  make  much  of  this  day  by  col¬ 
lecting  together  and  going  from  house  to 
house  stopping  at  each  to  chant  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines. 

Catherine  and  Clement,  be  here,  be  here; 

Some  of  your  apples  and  some  of  your 
beer; 

Some  for  Peter  and  some  for  Paul, 

And  some  for  us,  and  some  for  all, 

Clement  was  a  good  old  man, 

For  his  sake,  give  us  some;  \ 

Not  of  the  worst,  but  some  of  the  best 
And  God  will  send  your  soul  to  rest. 

Some  would  say 

And  God  will  send  you  a  good  night's  rest. 
And  my  old  Uncle  must  have  his  way  here. 

* ‘Sometimes  young  men  would  go  in  like 
manner,  and,  to  such,  the  people  of  the 
house  would  give  ale  or  cider;  but  to  the 
boys  they  gave  apples,  or,  if  they  had 
more  to  spare,  a  few  half  pence.  Having 
collected  a  good  store  of  apples,  which  they 
seldom  failed  to  do,  the  boys  repaired  to 
some  one  of  their  houses,  where  they  roast¬ 
ed  and  ate  their  apples ;  and  frequently  the 
old  would  join  the  young,  and  large  vessels 
of  ale  or  cider  would  be  brought  in  and 
some  of  the  roasted  apples  thrown,  hot,  in¬ 
to  it  and  the  evening  would  then  be  spent 
with  much  mirth  and  innocent  amusement; 
such  as,  I  sorrow  to  think,  have  departed, 
never  to  return.”  And  I  echo  the  old 
man’s  sentiments,  save  that  I  believe  they 
would  have  been  better  yet,  had  there  been 
more  temperance  manifested  in  such  sports, 
but  I  suppose  they  did  not  deem  drinking 
to  be  such  a  blight,  as  we  do  now,  because 
they  did  not  see  the  evil  of  it  as  we  have, 
or  met  it  in  so  many  forms  and  in  so  many 
places  as  ,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  now  the  case. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  in  the  Fall. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  farmer’s 
orchard  and  garden  is  the  most  neglected 
place  on  the  farm,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  will  show  the  evil  effects  of  neglect 


any  quicker  than  this  department  of  the 
farm. 

Success  in  this  direction,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  management  of 
the  raiser  and  the  manner  and  time  in 
which  the  work  is  done. 

In  the  fall  there  is  but  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  cultivation,  but  still  there  is  very 
important  work  to  be  done.  The  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruit  must  be  gathered  and  taken 
good  care  of,  and  the  soil  must  be  prepared 
for  the  next  crop  to  be  grown  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  enrich  and 
manure  the  soil,  and  it  can  then  have  a 
heavy  dressing  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  crop  raised,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
when  the  manure  is  applied  in  the  spring. 
The  manure  used  should  be  fine  in  texture 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  fertilizers  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  are  excellent  for  garden  or 
orchard  use,  and  are  very  easily  applied, 
always  being  in  convenient  shape  to  use. 

The  preservation  of  such  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  as  are  desired  to  be  kept  for  winter 
use  or  marketing  is  important  fall  work, 
and  needs  more  attention  than  it  generally 
receives,  for  neglect  in  this  direction  is  very 
disastrous  to  the  fruit  after  it  is  harvested 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  bring  the  fruit  * 
to  maturity  and  then  have  it  spoiled  or  in¬ 
jured  simply  from  the  lack  of  proper  man¬ 
agement  in  preserving  it.  If  the  farmer 
has  much  of  a  crop  and  is  doubtful  about 
the  condition  in  which  it  will  keep,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  market  it  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  is  harvested,  if  the  price 
is  at  all  reasonable.  He  then  is  sure  of 
getting  moderately  fair  returns,  but  the 
other  way  has  to  take  a  risk. 

Do  not  neglect  to  take  good  care  of  the 
crop  simply  because  there  was  a  big  yield 
harvested  all  over  the  country,  for  then 
there  is  generally  more  than  ordinary  care¬ 
lessness  in  preserving  them,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  that 
particular  crop  becomes  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  and  then  it  is  that  the  careful  farm¬ 
er  reaps  his  reward  by  having  good,  sound 
fruit  still  left  for  sal e.— Practical  Farmer. 

Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire,  but  great 
ones  put  it  out. 


Give  the  Boys  a  Chance. 


A  boy  fourteen  years  old  wrote  us  that, 
wanting  a  little  money  that  should  be  all 
his  own,  he  bought  a  pig  last  spring  with 
his  saved-up  pennies,  and  managed  to  buy 
enough  mill  feed  to  keep  it  growing  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  last  fall  he  earned  the  corn  to  fat¬ 
ten  it  by  husking  nights  for  every  eighth 
bushel.  He  sold  the  pig  for  $20,  and  his  fath¬ 
er  took  the  money,  saying  the  boy  had  no 
use  for  it  and  that  he  would  give  him  anoth¬ 
er  pig  in  the  spring.  The  boy  asked  if  that 
was  right.  We  wish  we  could  say  “No  !” 
loud  enough  so  that  every  father  in  Amer¬ 
ica  could  hear.  Legally,  no  doubt,  the  fath¬ 
er  had  a  right  to  the  money;  but  morally 
he  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  he  would 
have  to  any  other  boy’s  money.  That  boy 
had  worked  full  hours  for  his  father,  and 
had  taken  time  from  his  sleep  to  earn  the 
•orn  that  made  that  pig,  and  in  the  sight  of 
an  honest  God  it  was  theft  for  that  father 
to  take  the  money.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
father  who  would  so  treat  his  boy  is  as  near¬ 
ly  a  fool  as  would  be  he  who  should  give  a 
young  colt  its  first  lesson  in  harness  hitched 
to  a  stump  or  an  immovable  load.  A  few 
such  lessons  crush  the  ambition  all  out  of 
a  boy  or  colt  either,  and  while  no  one  Jso 
treats  an  animal,  the  country  is  full  of  such 
examples  with  the  boys.  We  know  a  hun¬ 
dred  such  fathers.  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  boys  have  no  rights  that  they  are  bound 
to  respect;  that  the  entire  end  and  aim  of 
boyhood  is  to  add  a  few  dollars  to  their 
wealth,  and  when  the  boys,  utterly  disgust¬ 
ed,  leave  home,  they  wonder  why  their 
boys  take  no  interest  in  the  farm. 

Fathers,  this  is  all  wrong.  Those  boys 
are  given  you  to  fashion  into  men.  One 
full  grown,  honest,  intelligent  man  is  worth 
more  to  the  country,  and  should  be  to  the 
father,  than  the  whole  farm.  Your  whole 
study  should  be  not  how  to  squeeze  a  few 
more  dollars  out  of  the  boys,  and  to  this 
end,  dwarf  them  mentally  and  destroy  their 
ambition,  but,  how  can  you  make  them 
more  thoughtful,  more  ambitious  and  more 
intelligent  than  yourselves.  Nothing  pays 
better  than  to  encourage  the  boys— except 
to  teach  them  honesty — and  this  you  can¬ 
not  do  by  defrauding  them,  and  nothing  so 


encourages  one  to  thought  and  care  in  his 
work  as  a  pecuniary  interest.  Don’t  fail, 
therefore,  to  give  the  boys  a  direct  interest 
in  something  on  the  farm,  and  then  see  to 
it,  as  you  would  prize  their  integrity,  that 
you  deal  honestly  by  them  in  divining  the 
profits.  With  how  much  more  complacency 
will  you  leave,  when  you  come  to  die,  a 
full  grown,  prosperous  man — your  son,  than 
a  paltry  bank  account.  Deal  justly,  deal 
liberally,  deal  encouragingly  with  the  boys. 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 


How  I  Raise  Early  Celery  and 
Keep  it  till  Spring. 


An  experienced  gardener,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  gives  some  valuable  experience: 

I  so w  my  seed  in  hot-beds  about  the  first 
of  March.  The  bed  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  seed  may  germinate  quick¬ 
ly,  for  celery  seed  takes  thirty  days,  gen¬ 
erally,  in  open  ground  to  germinate.  Seed 
must  not  be  sown  too  thickly,  as  the  plants 
should  be  stocky.  I  have  tried  to  ger¬ 
minate  the  seeds  by  keeping  them  moist 
and  warm  before  the  first  of  March,  but 
I  found  the  above  date  safest,  for  if  sown 
earlier,  there  is  danger  of  the  celery  run¬ 
ning  to  seed.  About  the  15th  to  20th  of 
May,  if  the  ground  is  in  order  and  the 
weather  suits,  plant  out  in  ditches  six  inch¬ 
es  deep,  on  the  richest  spot  you  have.  The 
only  thing  wanted  to  grow  celery  success¬ 
fully  is  plenty  of  cow  or  hog  manure  and 
moist  land.  The  soil  must  be  good  down 
to  at  least  twelve  inches.  About  the  1st 
of  July  we  commence  to  bank  up,  slowly, 
if  dry;  if  moist,  draw  up  as  high  as  you 
can;  if  really  dry  weather,  so  that  the  soil 
is  too  dry  to  stick  if  drawn  up  to  the  plants, 
I  use  foot-boards  sixteen  feet  long,  pressed 
on  each  side  against  the  celery,  and  sticks 
driven  in  to  keep  in  place.  This  mode 

bleaches  the  celery  best,  but  if  soil  is  used, 
the  stocks  or  heads  are  a  great  deal  heavier. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  celery  in  the  following 
way  and  have  kept  it  till  spring.  Pitted  in 
hot-beds  the  same  as  if  pitted  in  the  old 
fashion.  After  the  bed  is  filled,  the  sash  is 
put  on;  give  air  once  or  twice  a  week;  if 
so  cold  that  the  boards  are  not  sufficient, 
straw  or  mats  can  be  put  on.  Looked  after 
in  this  way,  it  can  be  kept  till  spring.— 
Practical  Fanner. 


Sauerkraut  Farming1. 


Very  few  people  of  this  city  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Chicago  has  the  largest  “sauer¬ 
kraut  ’  factory  in  the  world  5  or,  more  strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  the  only  one,  and  that  almost 
within  her  city  limits  is  the  most  extensive 
cabbage  farm  in  this  country,  perhaps  on 
the  globe.  Yet  such  are  the  facts,  and, 
stranger  still,  not  a  single  head  of  cabbage 
grown  on  this  wonderful  farm  seeks  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  Garden  City.  The  cabbage  dis¬ 
trict,  as  it  is  called,  lies  to  the  west  and 
southwest  of  the  Stock  Yards,  and  com¬ 
prises  upward  of  2,500  acres  of  rich,  heavy 
soil,  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  mammoth  cabbage  heads.  A  reporter, 
in  company  with  a  South  Water  street  Com¬ 
mission  man,  went  over  the  cabbage  plan¬ 
tations  and  witnessed  the  finishing  touches 
being  put  to  cultivation  and  the  preparations 
for  the  gathering  of  the  harvest.  The  first 
visit  was  made  to  a  field  containing  160 
acres — the  largest  single  cabbMge  patch  in 
the  world — filled  with  enormous  heads  of 
“Second  Early,”  “Fottler's  Brunswick.” 
and  “Johnston’s  Late.”  Adjoining  this 
field  are^thirty  acres  of  cabbage  of  the  same 
varieties,  making  a  farm  of  190  acres,  all 
belonging  to  and  cultivated  by  a  South 
Water  street  firm.  . 

The  preparation  of  this  field  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  in  the  spring  is  no  easy 
task.  Every  foot  of  land  has  to  be  as  care¬ 
fully  attended  as  if  it  were  to  be  devoted  to 
floriculture;  In  the  fall  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
rich  fertilizers  and  then  plowed,  harrowed  , 
and  rolled.  Early  in  the  spring  the  soil  is 
again  disturbed  by  the  plow  and  harrbw, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  made  as 
smooth  and  free  from  lumps  as  is  possible. 

The  ground  is  then  laid  off  witha  check- 
rower,  the  rows  being  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  inches  apart  according  to  the  variety 
to  be  planted,  the  first  crop  being  planted 
thirty-three  inches.  The  rows  are  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  in  order  to  allow  cross - 
cultivation,  yet  at  this  season  of  their 
growth,  the  broad  leaves  covering  every 
inch  of  ground,  the  systematic  method  of 
planting  is  not  easily  discernible.  After 
the]  ground  has  been  carefully  prepared, 


1,114,000  plants  alone  are  required  for 
these  190  acres  and  for  the  entire  district 
some  fifteen  million.  This  number  of  plants 
is  required  for  the  first  “setting,”  and  since 
many  are  destroyed  by  vermin — the  maggot 
and  the  fly — fully  one-third  more  plants 
are  required,  making  a  grand  total  of  twen¬ 
ty  million  plants  necessary  to  supply  the 
Chicago  cabbage  district. 

Where  do  these  plants  come  from  ?  One 
would  naturally  suppose  they  were  early 
products  of  the  hot-bed  and  greenhouse. 
Not  so.  Such  plants  may  do  for  the  gar¬ 
dener  who  seeks  to  be  first  in  the  market 
with  early  cabbage,  but  the  experienced 
cabbage  farmer  relies  not  upon  home  prod¬ 
uct.  W.  M.  Johnston,  Chicago’s  pioneer 
iu  cabbage  raising,  early  discovered  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  plants  from  the 
South.  He  commenced  his  experiments  at 
Evansville,  Ind.  Finding  that  his  theory 
was  correct — that  is,  that  of  securing  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous  plants,  which  were 
grown  in  the  open  air,  he  succeeded  in 
having  his  last  crop  fully  matured,  when 
hot-  house  plants  cultivated  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  were  cut  short  in  their  career  by 
1  early  frosts  and  backward  seasons.  Mr. 
Johnston  extended  his  experiments  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  now  has  a  farm  there 
where  he  raises  nothing  but  cabbage  plants. 

1  here  is  about  two  weeks  difference  iii 
point  of  earliness  between  Nashville  and 
Evansville,  and  about  four  weeks  between 
the  latter  place  and  Chicago.  After  a 
thorough  trial  it  has  been  fully  determined 
'hat  plants  grown  in  the  South,  and  trans¬ 
planted  here  are  hardier  and  healthier  than 
those  grown  either  in  the  open  air  or  in 
lot- houses  at  Chicago.  After  growing  the 
plants  in  the  South,  the  question  arose  how 
to  transport  them.  It  was  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  some  years  ago.  Express  charges  were 
too  high— if  shipped  in  small  boxes— but 
Mr.  Johnston  solved  the  problem  by  in¬ 
venting  a  method  of  transportation  by 
freight,  and  he  gives  his  word  that  he  can 
ship  a  carload  of  tender  cabbage  plants 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  and 
deliver  them  in  as  good  shape  for  trans¬ 
planting  as  the  freshest  and  nicest  plants 
ever  exhibited  on  South  Water  street.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  he  has  successfully 
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shipped  for  his  own  use  400,000  plants  from 
Evansville  and  1,100,000  from  Nashville. 

Six  thousand  plants  are  required  for  an 
acre.  Many  of  these  are  destroyed  by  the  cab¬ 
bage  fly  or  flea,  the  maggot,  the  worm,  and 
careless  cultivation.  Keplanting  is  a  small 
factor  in  the  product;  therefore,  if  the 
farmer  obtains  4,000  good  average  heads  to 
the  acre  he  has  a  big  crop,  and  3,000  heads 
would  be  an  excellent  average.  Next  Sat¬ 
urday  the  harvest  will  begin,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  experienced  laborers  will  march 
through  the  early  cabbage  crop  and  select 
the  largest  and  choicest  heads  for  shipment 
to  the  South. 

“Don’t  they  raise  any  cabbage  there?’’ 
asked  the  reporter. 

“Plenty  of  it,”  was  the  reply.  “I  have 
been  asked  the  same  question  a  thousand 
times  during  the  past  eleven  years.  I  will 
explain  it  to  you  as  1  have  to  others.  Down 
South,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  they 
plant  their  cabbages  along  in  September, 
and  they  always  have  new  cabbage  for 
Christmas.  They  depend  upon  it  just  the 
same  as  Southern  Ohio  folks  expect  new 
potatoes  for  their  Fourth  of  July  dinner. 
Their  cabbage  season  runs  out  just  about 
the  time  Memphis  and  Nashville  cabbages 
are  ready  for  the  market.  After  it  matures, 
you  know,  they  have  got  to  eat  it  or  throw 
it  away.  They  cannot  bury  it  in  the  ground 
like  we  do  here  in  the  North,  or  store  it 
away  in  cool  cellars.  It  has  to  be  eaten 
before  it  decays.  They  then  depend  upon 
the  up  river  country  until  in  turn  they  ex¬ 
haust  the  St.  Louis  market,  which,  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  more,  will  be  able  to 
send  no  further  supplies.  Then  they  have 
to  depend  upon  the  Chicago  cabbage  dis¬ 
trict  until  they  can  grow  their  own  cab¬ 
bage.  When  1  say  ‘they’  I  mean  the  whole 
South,  including  bt.  Louis.  Each  section 
in  turn  helps  to  supply  the  others,  but 
Chicago  ships  more  cabbage  than  all  of  the 
rest  put  together.  Chicago  ships  from  Aug. 
1  to  Nov.  15,  and  some  years  a  little  later. 
This  year,  owing  to  a  backward  spring  and 

vermin,  we  are  nearly  two  weeks  back¬ 
ward,  and  although  the  orders  are  pouring 
in,  wfe  cannot  expect  to  commence  to  fill 
them  until  next  week.”.  .  ,  . 

“You  certainly  sell  some  cabbage  in  Chi¬ 
cago  ?’ 


“Not  a  single  head.  The  best  cabbage 
goes  to  a  foreign  market  south,  east  and 
west.  Such  cabbage  as  is  usually  found  on 
the  Chicago  market  is  made  into  “sauer¬ 
kraut.”  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  the 
refuse  is  made  into  kraut,  for  that  is  not 
the  fact.  It’s  the  small  heads  which  are 
perfectly  sound,  but  loosely  leaved,  and 
having  no  market  price  alongside  of  prize 
heads,  that  are  used  for,  and  which  make 
the  choicest  and  best  kraut,  being  freer 
from  large  stalks  and  therefore  more  val¬ 
uable  for  kraut  than  for  the  market. 

Of  the  2,500  acres  of  cabbage  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  a  single  firm  controls  about  1,900 
acres.  It  will  commence  shipping  next 
week,  and  to  begin  with,  will  ship  one  car¬ 
load  per  day,  and  as  the  heads  develop,  it 
will  increase  its  shipments  up  to  twenty  or 
more  cars  per  day,  according  to  the  rate  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  first  shipments 
of  cabbage  are  placed  in  open  or  stock  cars, 
and  carefully  packed  to  insure  their  arrival 
in  good  shape,  no  matter  how  far  their 
destination  may  be.  The  stalks  are  cut  off 
and  outside  leaves  trimmed.  The  first  lay¬ 
er  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  is  placed  with 
the  stalk  butt  resting  on  the  floor  of  the 
car.  The  remaining  layers  to  the  capacity 
of  the  car  are  placed  top  downward.  The 
heads  are  placed  in  layers  three  feet  deep, 
when  decks  are  placed  in  horizontally  and 
perpendicularly,  so  as  to  equally  divide  the 
layers  and  to  prevent  pressure  from  above, 
and,  laterally,  to  give  perfect  ventilation. 
Loaded  in  this  way,  no  crates  being  used, 
hundred  of  carloads  are  shipped  from  Chi¬ 
cago  annually,  and  the  cabbage  arrives  at 
its  destination  in  good  order.  Later  in  the 
season  box-cars  are  used.  While  the  chief 
markets  are  in  the  South,  yet  frequently, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the 
East,  Chicago  ships  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Portland  and  Providence.  Last  year  one 
single  firm  shipped  from  its  own  fields  463 
carloads  of  cabbage,  all  of  which  arrived  at 
its  destination  in  good  shape. 

The  kraut  season  commences  about  Aug. 
15  and  lasts  to  November.  A  visit  to  the 
kraut  factory  at  the  height  of  the  season  is 
well  worth  making.  There  is  one  pear  Ash¬ 
land  avenue,  just  back  of  the  Stock  Yards. 
It  consists  of  three  long  frame  buildings— 
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one  being  the  cutting  house,  and  the  others 
containing  the  vats  in  which  the  succulent 
leaf  shred 8  are  transformed  into  kraut. 
During  the  kraut  season,  the  vicinity  of 
the  cutting  house  presents  a  lively  scene. 
Wagons  loaded  with  cabbage,  ranged  two 
abreast,  extend  for  blocks  from  the  cutting 
house  toward  the  fields.  At  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  all  is  activity.  The  six  win¬ 
dows  of  the  cutting  house  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  teamsters  with  their  assistants  be¬ 
gin  the  work  of  unloading.  Within,  all  is 
full  of  life.  The  inspectors  seize  the  cab¬ 
bage  as  it  flies  into  the  ports,  and  if  un¬ 
sound,  it  is  passed  back  to  the  wagons.  If 
good,  the  head  is  tossed  'to  one  of  a  half- 
hundred  women,  who,  with  a  swift  move¬ 
ment  of  a  sharp  knife,  cuts  off  the  outer 
leaves  and  dresses  it  ready  for  the  cutters. 
The  cutting  machine  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  ever  made;  it  is  run  by  a  twenty-five- 
horse-power  engine,  and  requires  four  feed¬ 
ers  to  keep  it  busy.  It  cuts  with  ease  160 
tons  of  cabbage  per  day,  and  the  shreds  are 
as  fine  and  long  as  could  be  desired.  The 
cabbage  as  it  is  cut  falls  through  a  hopper — 
automatic  dumping  in  its  action— into  a 
large  hand-cart,  which,  when  filled,  is 
wheeled  to  the  vat  houses.  The  smaller  of 
the  vat  houses  contain  ten  tanks  or  vats  of 
350  barrels’  capacity,  and  the  larger 
twenty-eight.  Since  these  tanks  can  be 
filled  five  times  in  a  season 'their  capacity 
is  almost  unlimited.  About  60,000  barrels 
are  cured  every  season.  These  vats  are 
huge  vessels  of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
eight  feet  high.  As  fast  as  the  cabbage  is 
cut,  and  after  being  properly  prepared,  it 
is  dumped  into  one  of  these  vats  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  prescribed  amount  of  fine  im¬ 
ported  salt.  When  the  kraut  has  sufficient¬ 
ly  covered  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  a  number  of 
men,  fitted  for  the  task  by  reason  of  their 
Falstaffian  proportions,  and  with  their  feet 
clad  in  rubber  boots,  made  especially  for 
the  purpose  and  never  put  to  any  other  use, 
begin  the  labor  of  packing  the  kraut.  The 
64  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  cabbage  soon 
begins  to  assert  itself,  and  as  the  fine  fibers 
are  pressed  down— not  pounded,  as  in  the 
old  Style  pA>cess- — the  brine  begins  to  form 
and  rise  above  the  solid  mass.  When  the 


vat  is  filled  the  solid  contents  are  held  down 
by  heavy  weights.  The  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  the  same  in  making  kraut  as 
in  making  wine,  only  the  former  is  more 
rapid.  It  takes  from  two  to  six  or  seven 
weeks  to  make  kraut.  It  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  vats  aud  placed  in  different  sized 
packages,  according  to  the  market  it  is  to 
be  sent  to.  For  instance,  the  people  of  Bal¬ 
timore  will  not  eat  kraut  out  of  any  other 
vessel  than  a  whiskey  barrel,  or  more  po¬ 
litely  speaking,  a  vessel  of  the  capacity  of 
a  whiskey  barrel.  There  is  another  feature 
about  the  Baltimore  market.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  they  would  eat  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  kraut  but  the  imported  article; 
now  three-fourths  of  all  they  use  comes 
from  Chicago.  St.  Louis  must  have  her 
kraut  put  up  in  18  and  36-gallon  casks; 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  agree  with  St. 
Louis  in  this  respect;  Eastern  cities  take 
theirs  in  whiskey  barrels,  two  sizes,  42  and 
50  gallons;  Chicago  prefers  15  and  30-gal¬ 
lon  packages,  and  New  Orleans  is  the  most 
particular  of  all,  requiring  18,  86  and  45- 
gallon  casks. 

Visitors  to  the  Illinois  State  Fair  last  fall 
will  probably  remember  the  mammoth 
head  of  cabbage  exhibited  there.  After 
being  divested  of  all  loose  leaves  it  weighed 
thirty  pounds  and  measured  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter. — Chicago  Daily. 

[Remarks.  The  selection  of  seeds  for 
such  a  crop  as  shown  above  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  W.  M.  Johnson  &  Co., 
for,  should  they  depend  upon  something 
which  might  fail  in  producing  heads,  the 
loss  to  them  would  be  incalculable.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
them,  Aug.  24,  1885,  on  the  subject  of  Till- 
inghast  s  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds,  may 
be  a  fitting  addition  to  the  above  report. 
They  write:  “The  Cabbage  from  the  Fot- 
tler’s  seed  bought  of  you  last  February,  has 
made  large  heads  with  us  this  season.  But 
we  have  had  endless  rains  since  the  cab¬ 
bage  began  heading,  and  it  has  bursted 
more  than  usual.  We  think,  in  an  ordina¬ 
ry  season,,  it  will  do  well  with  us  if  you 
keep  your  seed  up  to  the  same  standard. 
Let  us  know  what  you  will  furnish  us  20  to 
25  lbs.  of  same  quality  of.  seed  next  Jan¬ 
uary,  for  we  want  the  best  and  no  other. 
Yours  truly,  W.  M.  Johnson  &  Co.”] 


The  Western  Reserve. 


The  Western  Reserve  is  not  a  state,  a 
separate  province,  or  an  Indian  reservation, 
but  is  the  northern  portion  of  Ohio,  and 
comprises  14  counties  in  whole,  or  part, 
comprising  3,800,000  acres  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  lands  of  the  state.  The  title  of  “West¬ 
ern  Reserve”  originated  in  this  wise:  The 
kings  of  England,  not  being  personally 
familiar  with  the  geography  |)f  the  North¬ 
west  gave  Virginia  dominion  over  the  north¬ 
west  territory  and  then  in  1662  gave  to  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  lands  “bounded  by 
south  line  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by 
Long  Island  and  sound,  and  by  the  Narra- 
gansett  river  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west.”  This  would  make  the 
“Western  Reserve”  include  part  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  half  of  Pennsylvania, 
besides  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  with  all  of  the 
present  great  territories.  For  150  years  the 
colonies  had  various  disputes  about  their 
boundaries,  which  the  Revolution  finally 
decided,  putting  a  new  construction  on  the 
patents  of  the  various  kings  of  England. 
Virginia  in  1787  ceded  her  claim  to  the 
Northwest  territory  to  the  United  States, 
and  about  the  same  time  Connecticut  did 
the  same,  but  reserved  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  120  miles 
long,  with  the  41st  parallel,  of  latitude  for 
the  southern  boundary. 

This  Western  Reserve  contains  3,800,000 
acres,  and  is  all  surveyed  into  townships 
each  five  miles  square.  At  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  Reserve,  Connecticut  in 
1792  gave  half  a  million  acres  of  land  to  the 
residents  of  Greenwich,  New  London,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Fairfield,  Danbury  and  New  Haven, 
who  had  suffered  by  the  burning  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  British  soldiers.  This  grant 
was  known  as  the  “Fire  lands,”  and  as 
this  tract  was  mainly  settled  from  these 
towns,  the  settlers  named  their  new  homes 
after  the  old  ones,  and  thus  one  finds  the 
names  of  Connecticut  towns  duplicated  all 
over  the  Reserve.  *  ' 

The  Western  Reserve  was  settled  almost 
wholly  from  New  England,  and  is  now 
largely  occupied  by  their  decendants,  and 
it  is  asserted  by  eminent  authorities,  that  in 
Huron  and  Geauga  counties  one  can  find 


“New  Englandism”  in  habits,  customs  and 
principle,  in  a  more  perfect  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  than  now  exists  in  New  England  itself. 
The  settlement  of  the  “Western  Reserve” 
reads  like  romance,  and  from  its  occupancy 
by  the  French,  and  its  successive  owner¬ 
ship,  to  the  present  time,  including  its  In¬ 
dian  history  and  tradition,  the  history  of 
this  section  is  the  “glory”  of  the  state. — J. 
O.  in  New  England  Homestead. 


THANKSGIVING. 

All  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand, 
Scatters  o’er  the  smiling  land; 

All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours, 

From  her  rich  o’erflowing  stores: 

These  to  Thee,  my  God,  we  owe— 

Sources  whence  our  blessings  flow; 

And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

—Mrs.  Barbauld , 


Covering  Strawberries. 

Mr.  Emerick  wanted  to  know  if  it  were 
really  essential  to  cover  strawberry  plants. 

Messrs.  Ohmer,  Fromm  and  Bock  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Ohmer  ad¬ 
vised  never  to  cover  to  a  greater  depth  than 
about  an  inch,  or  so  shallow  that  the  plants 
will  readily  grow  up  through  it,  thereby 
rendering  its  removal  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Fromm  related  an  incident  which 
seemed  to  militate  somewhat  against  the 
rule  just  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  proper 
depth  to  cover.  In  the  course  of  my  per¬ 
egrinations,  said  he,  among  the  strawberry 
plantations  last  spring,  I  came  across  one  in 
Browntown,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bohlender. 
It  looked  as  though  he  had  put  upon  it  all 
the  straw  he  could  gather  in  all  the  country 
around.  It  was  certainly  covered  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches,  and  I  left  it  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  no  grower  need  feel  any  fear  of 
Mr.  B.’s  competition.  But  what  was  my 
surprise,  continued  Mb.  F.,  when  tolerably 
late  in  the  season,  just  late  enough  to  catch 
the  high  prices,  Mr.  Bohlender  brought  to 
the  city  by  far  the  largest  and  in  every  way 
the  finest  berries  I  had  seen  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  ^ 

“Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still,” 


ANGEL  VISITANTS. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DEWEY  CLAY. 


The  evening  air  is  balmy  and  soft, 

The  twilight  is  fading  now; 

A  shadowy  mist  is  in  the  vale, 

And  o’er  the  mountain’s  brow; 

All’s  still;  so  still;  not  a  moving  thing 
Save  leaves  by  the  soft  winds  stirred, 

And  scarcely  a  sound  falls  on  my  ear 
Save  notes  of  the  twittering  bird. 

The  sky  is  clear;  not  a  gathering  cloud 
Its  beauteous  blue  to  mar; 

Night  soon  will  her  sable  curtains  drop 
And  fasten  them  with  a  star. 

All  nature  is  sinking  into  sleep — 

To  quiet  and  gentle  rest— 

Oh,  would  that  repose  as  calm,  might  come 
To  this  sad  and  unquiet  breast. 

A  shadow  over  my  brow  is  cast. 

And  tear  drops  are  on  my  cheek. 

The  thoughts  that  are  crowding  into  my  heart, 
Oh,  would  that  my  tongue  might  speak— 
Oh,  would  that  the  poet's  gift  were  mine, — 
For  then  should  my  lay  be  sung 
In  living,  breathing,  burning  words, 

On  chords  by  the  mdses  sung. 

But  oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  tell 
Why  my  tears  are  falling  so  fast. 

’Tis  not  at  thought  of  the  future,  or  now, 

But  ‘tis  memories  of  the  past. 

And  as  I  sit  here  dreaming  alone, 

There  are  shadowy  forms  that  come,— 

I  can  almost  hear  their  angel  wings, 

As  they  flit  around  my  room. 

Oh,  they  are  with  me.  I  feel  them  near,— 

My  sainted  loved  ones  to-night,— 

Would,  I  could  lift  the  misty  vail 
That  hides  them  from  my  sight. 

I  can  almost  feel  the  gentle  touch 
Of  their  soft  breath  on  my  brow, 

And  the  silvery  tones  I  can  almost  hear 
Of  their  spirit  voices  low. 

Oh,  speak  to  me,  unseen  visitants,  speak, 

In  language  immortal,  tell 
Of  the  glories— the  beauties  all  divine, 

Of  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell. 

Oh,  tell  of  its  gardens,  w  here  lovely  flowers 
Of  rosiest  hues  are  seen, 

Of  its  rivers  of  life,  with  waters  so  clear, 

And  banks  of  emerald  green. 

Oh,  tell  of  the  visions  of  boundless  love  "• 

That  greet  you  on  every  side; 

Of  the  smiles  your  etherial.  faces  wear, 

As  among  the  redeemed  ye  glide. 

And,  ye  white-winged  angels,  tell  me  now  ; 

Of  the  rapturous  strain*  ye  sing. 

While  saints  and  seraphs  the  notes  prolong 
‘Till  Heaven's  high  arches  sing. 


Oh,  tell  of  your  joy,  as  your  souls  ye  bathe 
In  tears  of  supernal  light. 

All  sorrow  and  sighing  ye  fear  no  more, 

For  ye  walk  with  the  “Lamb  in  white.” 

Oh,  tell  of  the  glory  that  fills  your  breasts. 

And  the  raptures  all  your  own, 

As  ye  gaze  on  the  Being  who  sits  in  light 
On  the  dazzling  Great  White  Throne. 

I  listen,— alas  ye  aerial  ones, 

Ye  are  vanished— ye  all  are  gone. 

I  raise  my  head  in  the  darkening  night, 

And  I  am  alone— all  alone. 

Farewell  for  a  time,  we  shall  meet  again 
My  angel  visitants  bright, 

When  my  eyes  shall  have  closed  to  scenes  of 
earth, 

Ye’ll  greet  me  to  realms  of  light. 


Planting*  an  Orchard. 

BY  THOS.  D.  BA.IRD, 


The  apple  is  the  fruit  of  the  temperate 
portion  of  the  earth;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
fruit  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world  which, 
everything  considered,  is  more  conducive 
to  health,  happiness,  and  comfort,  or  that 
will  bind  the  ties  of  home  closer  than  an 
orchard  of  good  fruit. 

In  starting  an  orchard,  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  and  planting.  In 
selecting  trees,  two  points  should  be  taken 
into  consideration— that  is,  good  bearers 
and  good  fruit — to  grow  an  orchard  to 
make  it  the  most  profitable.  I  notice  that 
in  some  orchards  of  nice  thrifty  trees,  so 
many  of  them  are  such  shy  bearers  that 
they  are  worthless,  with  and  many  of  the 
trees,  though  good  bearers,  the  fruit  is  near¬ 
ly  worthless,  making  the  orchard  an  un¬ 
profitable  one. 

Some  farmers  in  planting  out  fruit  trees, 
select  the  largest  trees,  thinking  thereby  to 
get  fruit  sooner.  But  I  prefer  small  trees, 
as  their  roots  are  smaller  and  can  all  be 
taken  up  together,  and  will  strike  quicker 
into  the  soil,  and  not  receive  such  a  check 
from  transplanting.  Small  trees  may  not 
bear  as  early,  but  when  they  do  bear,  their 
fruit  will  be  finer  and  they  will  make  a 
better  orchard.  '» ■' 

A  great  many  farmers  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  to  plant  out  fruit  trees. 

I  prefer  planting  in  the  fall,  for  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  sap  has  ceased  to- flow, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  favor- 
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able  for  rest,  and  the  top  has  ceased  to 
draw  nourishment  from  the  roots.  In 
taking  up  the  tree  the  roots  are  cut  and 
are  the  same  as  cuttings.  A  cutting  re¬ 
quires  first  to  be  rooted,  the  soil  being 
warmer  than  the  air  above  induces  the 
roots  to  throw  out  little  fibers  for  feeders, 
ready  established  to  support  the  top  in  the 
spring.  But,  if  planted  in  the  spring,  the 
soil  is  cooler  than  the  air  above,  causing 
the  roots  to  lie  dormant,  while  the  top  is 
stimulated  to  growth  and  the  roots  to  ex¬ 
haust  themselves  by  a  premature  growth  at 
the  top. 

In  setting  out  an  orchard,  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  order,  it  is  better  to  set  late  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  moist  soil;  if  set  when  too  dry,  the 
roots  not  finding  sufficient  moisture,  the 
tree  will  die. 

In  setting  fruit  trees,  do  not  dig  a  hole 
as  if  you  were  going  to  set  a  gate  post,  but 
dig  a  shallow  hole  large  enough  to  place 
the  roots  straight  and  smooth,  and  deep 
enough  to  set  the  tree  as  deep  as  it  was  in 
the  nursery,  and  no  deeper,  placing  the 
soil  back  firm  on  the  roots.  After  the  trees 
are  set,  spread  manure  around  them. 

From  my  observation,  I  believe  there  is 
more  damage  caused  by  improper  setting 
of  trees,  than  from  borers  or  any  other  in¬ 
sects. 

After  the  trees  are  planted,  remember 
that  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  an  or¬ 
chard  demand  the  closest  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  They  should  be .  constantly  culti¬ 
vated. 


House  Slops  as  a  Fertilizer. 

BY  N.  J.  SHEPHERD. 


By  taking  a  little  pains  to  save  them  and 
apply  them  in  the  proper  manner,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  valuable  fertilizer  can 
be  secured  from  house  slops. 

My  plan  of  using  them  is  to  apply  at  once. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  they  can  be 
carried  up  and  emptied  on  the  garden,  taking 
reasonable  pains  of  course  to  scatter  evenly. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  plow  up  my  garden 
thoroughly  every  fall,  so  as  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  receive  all  the  benefit  possible 
irom  whatever  manure  can  be  applied. 

J  never  like,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  to 


apply  manure  on  unplowed  land,  there  is 
too  much  risk  of  waste.  All  the  fall  and 
winter  the  house  slops  canjbe  emptied  upon 
the  garden,  and  the  soil  being  plowed  it 
will  all  soak  down  into  the  soil  and  be 
retained  as  plant  food  during  the  next  year. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  after  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  I  prefer  to  apply 
rather  as  a  liquid  manure  to  the  growing 
plants.  If  you  have  never  tried  it  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  results  that  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

It  is  better  not  to  apply  too  much  at  once, 
better  to  divide  and  give  two  or  three  ap¬ 
plications  during  the  season. 

The  best  results  can  be  secured  by  cul¬ 
tivating  or  hoeing  the  soil  mellow  and  loose 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  late  in  the  evening.  Reasonable  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  plants.  It  is  the 
roots  that  will  take  up  and  secure  the  ben¬ 
efit  and  the  application  should  be  given  in 
a  way  that  will  best  enable  the  roots  to 
reach  and  be  benefited  by  it.  I  find  this  a 
better  plan  than  to  attempt  to  drain  off  or 
carry  them  to  one  place.  They  are  sure 
breeders  of  filth  and  disease  if  empted  in 
one  place  for  any  length  Of  time,  and  I  find 
it  much  the  easiest  and  surest  plan  to  ap¬ 
ply  as  a  manure  in  the  garden.  All  kinds 
of  plants  can  be  benefited  by  applying  in 
the  way  described;  but  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  peppers  will  perhaps  receive 
more  benefit  than  any  others. 

Greasy  water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  foliage  of  plants. 
But  if  applied  around  the  roots  will  aid  in 
securing  a  better  growth.  Soap  suds  is 
especially  valuable  for  currants  or  other, 
small  fruits. 

There  is  no  economy  in  allowing  any 
thing  that  will  add  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  go  to  waste,  and  I  find  it  a  much 
better  plan  to  carry  everything  out  on  to  the 
garden  where  it  can  be  of  benefit. 


Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and 
a  great  deal  more  saucy.  When  you  have 
bought  One  fine  thing  you  must  buy  ten 
more,  that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of 
a  piece;  but  it  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first 
desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it. 
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Let  us  try  never  so  hard  and  we  cannot 
make  Seed-1  ime  and  Harvest  to  exactly 
suit  every  reader.  But  here  is  apian  which 
will  come  pretty  near  it.  Would  you  like 
more  matter  on  Small  Fruit  subject  ?  When 
renewing  your  subscription  send  us  sixty 
cents  instead  of  fifty  as  usual,  and  we  will 
present  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Green’s  new  book 

*  How  to  Grow  Small  Fruits,”  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  any  one.  Do  you  want  more  House¬ 
hold  matter  ?  Send  us  75  cents  with  your 
subscription  and  we  will  present  you  with 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  (See  advertise¬ 
ment  on  cover.)  Our  club-list  will  show  a 
variety  of  journals  devoted  to  special  sub¬ 
jects  which  can  thus  be  obtained  at  small 
cost  in  combination  with  us.  And  if  your 
-subscription  has  not  expired,  remember 
that  any  other  new  name  will  answer  in 
place  of  your  renewal. 


New  White  Grape.  We  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  H.  C.  Green,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
a  very  compact  bunch  of  grapes  which 
closely  resembled  the  Delaware,  except  in 
color,  which  was  white.  The  following 
description  accompanied  them: 

“White  Delaware,  a  seedling  of  the 
Delaware;  hardy,  vigorous,  and  earlier 
than  the  parent,  and  very  productive;  has 
ripened  here  for  five  years  earlier  than  the 
Concord.  The  fruit  resembles  the  Dela¬ 
ware  in  every  respect  except  in  color, 
which  is  white.  The  flavor  is  all  that  can 
be  desired  for  a  table  grape.  For  earliness, 
hardiness,  productiveness,  it  excels  any  va¬ 
riety  we  have  yet  tested.  There  are  no 
vines  for  sale,  as  there  has  not  been  any 
propagated— only  the  original  vine — which 
has  produced  §ye  crops  of  fyujt,.” 


Our  Country  Home  does  not  claim  to  be 
an  illustrated  journal,  yet  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  in  its  columns.  We  take  it 
to  be  its  own  likeness,  that  is,  a  picture  of 
our  country  home. 

“Some  apples,  plenty  of  nuts,  good  books, 
plenty  of  hard  wood,  and  a  fireplace — these 
are  not  extravagances  for  a  farm.  A  sweet 
wife,  loving,  joyous  children,  rooms  ar¬ 
ranged  and  cared  for  by  tidy,  tasty  hands — 
all  lend  a  charming  tint  to  the  scene.  It  is 
night,  the  wind  is  rough,  and  the  storm 
beats  high,  but  the  fire  glows  ruddy  on  the 
back  log,  and  all  is  cheerful  within.  In  no 
place  on  earth  can  we  find  the  serene  com¬ 
fort  to  be  found  nestling  in  such  &  farm 
cottage  as  this.  It  is  an  everyday  dream, 
very  possible,  yet  too  rarely  created  in 
American  homes.” 


November  Work. 


Now  comes  the  final  touch  for  the  season, 
the  finishing  up,  the  cleaning  out.  Take 
care  of  the  celery,  if  yet  out  doors.  Many 
home  gardeners  take  great  pains  with  their 
celery  through  its  growing  season,  spend 
hours  of  hard  labor  in  hoeing  and  banking, 
and  finally  neglect  to  harvest  it  in  time,, 
and  lose  the  greater  part  of  it  by  freezing. 
Run  no  risks. 

Salsify,  parsnips  and  spinach,  which  are 
to  be  left  iii  the  ground  over  winter  for 
winter  s  or  spring’s  use,  need  no  or  very 
little  protection.  We  have  always  winter¬ 
ed  them  safely  without.  Falbsown  onions, 
lettuce,  kale,  etc.,  may  stand  the  cold 
weather  better  when  lightly  covered  with 
leaves  or  fine  litter,  which  prevents  “heav¬ 
ing  out.” 

Clean  up  the  rest  of  the  garden.  If  the 
ground  is  infested  with  cut-worms,  plow 
deep  and  as  late  as  possible  before  heavy 
freezing.  The  frost  will  kill  the  worms. 
Manure  can  then  be  applied  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  the  ground  re-plowed  in  early 
spring. 

Our  work  in  the  garden  is  now  done  for 
his  year.  The  preparations  for  the  next 

year’s  garden,  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
winter,  occupy  our  thoughts  more  than 
our* *  hands.  We  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  and  rest  while  we  may.— Orchard  and 
Garden. 
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No.  83.  A  Square. 

1.  Relating  to  morals  or  manners.  2.  An  orna¬ 
mental  head  dress.  3.  A  kind  of  collar  for  draught 
horses.  4.  Empress  of  Constantinople.  (752—803.) 
5.  Boxes.  Plexus. 


All  communications  for  this  department 
dffould  he  addressed  to  Frank  8.  Finn ,  Box 
SV,  Bryant's  Pond,  Maine. 

Answers  to  September  Garnerings. 

65.  “Industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increases 
them.” 
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67.  1.  ANIMAL,  lamina.  2.  SECRET,  terces.  3. 
SPOOL,  loops. 
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70.  COLLIMATION. 

71.  SAVORS 
A  U  R  O  R  A 
RANGER 
ACCORD 
R  E  N  O  N  I 
ADJOIN 
NAT  I  V  E 
DRYADS 

72.  ‘  ‘Honors  change  men’s  manners  and  characters.*’ 


NOVEMBER  GARNERINGS. 


No.  84.  Double  Letter  Enigma. 

This  brightly  clad, 

And  sightly  lad 
Advances  nigh, 

With  glances  shy. 

Knowing  that  he 
Was  going  to  be 
Delightfully  kissed, 

Or  frightfully  hissed. 

In  vain  he  tries 
To  gain  the  prize. 

No  kissings  greet  him, 

But  hissings  meet  him. 

The  first  hidden  word  will  a  season  disclose, 

Total  to  each  mythological  tribe. 

They  dread  it  -with  reason,  its  advent  they  fear. 
For,  by  it,  their  ranks  are^diminished  each  year. 
The  next  double  word  names  an  action,  which  you 
Should  always,  with  pleasure,  accept  as  your  due. 

Maude. 


No.  85.  Transpositions. 

1.  Change  bitters  into  a  species  of  barley.  2.  Save 
into  sorrow.  3.  Opinion,  into  a  district.  4.  A  holi¬ 
day,  into  appendages.  5,  A  prison,  into  a  rod. ,  6. 
Accoutrements,  into  goods.  J.  F.  M. 


No.  86.  Cross-Word  Enigma. 

In  England,  not  in  Spain; 

In  Texas,  not  in  Maine; 

In  insect,  not  in  fly; 

In  peeping,  not  in  fry; 

In  falling,  not  in  spring; 

In  jewels,  not  in  ring; 

In  practice,  not  in  preach; 

'  In  orange,  not  in  peach; 

In  pleasure,  not  in  joy; 

Whole,  is  a  motto  for  a  girl  or  boy. 

Annie  De  Graff  Van  Sickle. 


No.  81.  Numerical  Enigma. 

Where  to  seek  for  rest  and  ease, 

When  the  cares  of  life  displease, 

And  of  trouble,  a  surcease, 

Weary  soul  ? 

Mortal,  borne  by  trials  low, 

1,  2,  3,  9  quickly  go, 

4,  6,  5,  7,  8  and— “hoe  ?”  ...  ,  ■ . 

Yes,  in  whole. 

;  Byrnehc. 


No.  82.  A  Diamond. 

1.  A  letter  from  Boston.  2.  An  inclosed  seat  In  a 
church.  3i  Cover  of  a  council  table;  4.  A  sharer. 
5.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean.  6.  Charming.  7.  A 
flsihing  net.  8.  A  torn  piece  of  cloth.  9.  A  letter 
from  Washington.  U.  Bet. 


No.  87.  Rhomboid.'  j 

Across — 1.  A  Spartan  slave.  2.  A  well-known 
fruit.  3.  Eats.  4.  Side  glances.  5.  To  slumber. 

Dowrn — 1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  printer’s  measure. 
3.  Guided,  4.  A  medley.  5.  Kitchen  implements.  6. 
A  feminine  name.  7.  To  witness.  8.  An  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  a  point  of  the  compass.  9.  A  consonant. 

•  M.  E.  C. 


No.  88.  Half  Square.  "  • 

1.  A  bitter  medicine  bark.  2.  To  throw  from  a 
place  of  sitting.  3.  To  prove,  as  metals.  4.  With¬ 
ered.  5.  To  remark.  6.  A  pronoun.  7.  A  vowel. 

■•■'Plexus. 


For  earliest  and  best  list  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
‘garnerings,”  we  offer  Ninety-nine  Recitations  and 
Readings,  No.  1. 
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For  second  best  list  of  answers,  we  will  award, 
Ninety-Nine  Recitations  and  Readings,  No.  2. 

Lists  close  on  Dec.  10. 

Answers  ;to  September  Garnerings  were  received 
from  Lackawanna  Lad,  Little  Buckshot,  Anna  Con¬ 
dor,  Dan  Shannon,  Fannie  Fleming,  Maude,  Minnie 
Starr.  Young  Pilot,  Andy  Handy,  Wise  Owl,  Hattie 
Kendall,  Captain  Clover,  August  and  Clytie. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  Maude  and  August. 


Ocr  Cozy  Corner. 

Maude’s  puzzle,  in  this  issue,  appears  to  be  con¬ 
structed  on  a  novel  and  original  plan;  and  in  solving 
it,  our  friends  must  remember  it  is  a  double  puzzle 
and  should  send  both  answers.  Possibly,  it  was 
harder  in  making  than  it  will  be  in  solving. — Au¬ 
gust:  The  word  was,  of  course,  intended  to  be  “ad¬ 
amantine,”  and  if  there  was  any  mistake,  it  was  not 
Undine’s.  Your  list  of  answers  was  a  very  fine  one, 
and  you  will  see  you  have  been  rewarded  for  the 
same.— Byrnehc:  At  present  writing,  we  have  only 
one  more  of  your  contributions  on  hand  which 
we  are  saving  for  the  next  number.  Glad  to  know 
you  had  not  forgotten  us. — Sally:  The  “Garnerings” 
are  lonesome  and  the  “Corner”  is  dull  because  you 
have  been  so  long  silent.  Rumors  reach  us  that  you 
have  taken  a  “new  departure,”  and  wre  are  some¬ 
what  curious  to  know  just  what  that  is..  Please 
gratify  us  by  rising  and  explaining.— Anna  Condor: 
The  poem  you  mention,  was  written  by  Miss  Proctor, 
and  appears  in  her  published  works;  she  died  some 
years  ago.  We  think  you  can  obtain  her  poems  at 
any  book-store. — Undine:  Did  you  deem  the  Sep¬ 
tember  puzzles  unusually  difficult?  We  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  list  from  you,  and  there  were  several  of 
our  “regulars”  wrho  did  not  report.  Quite  a  number 
of  good  things  are  “scheduled”  in  for  the  Christmas 
number. — Plexus :  The  little  paper  was  received,  and 
we  liked  the  appearance  of  your  column  very  much; 
hope  you  will  make  it  a  success,—  Puzzlers  and 
Solvers:  Hope  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  that  you  will  make  it  enjoyable  for 
others.  F.S.  F. 


OUR  QUESTION  BOX. 


Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— My  only  excuse 
for  troubling  you  is,  that  your  magazine  sent  to  me 
for  a  time  induced  me  to  try  gardening  In  a  small 
way.  This  spring,  through  one  of  our  merchants, 
I  ordered  one  pound  and  some  ounces  of  your  P.  S. 
cabbage  seed  with  seven  pounds  of  onion  seed;  the 
result  is,  I  have  15  to.  to  18  thousand  cabbage  and 
400  bushels  of  onions.  Now  I  cannot  sell  all  at  home, 
and  have  no  acquaintance  among  commission  men, 
and  thinking  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  help 
me,  I  trouble  you  with  this.  Can  you  give  me  the 
names  and  address  of  a  firm  in  Albany  and  one 
in  Philadelphia,  that  are  reliable,  that  I  can  sell  to, 
or  send  on  commission,  i  or  give  me  any  adyice  on 
thesubject  If  so,  I  would  feel  greatly  obliged. 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  business. 

If  market  is  poor,  would  it  do  to  pile  cabbage  with 


•  a  a 


stumps  on,  in  heaps  of  a  thousand,  cover  with  straw 
and  ship  in  winter;  if  so,  would  they  need  fire  in  car? 

Your  seeds  gave  entire  satisfaction  with  me,  and  I 
hear  good  accounts  from  those  that  I  sold.  If  sales 
do  not  prove  too  discouraging  this  fall,  I  expect  to 
extend  next  spring  to  four  acres  of  onions  and  eight 
or  more  of  cabbage.  I  shall  feel  perfect  confidence 
in  sending  you  my  order.  In  some  of  the  richest 
spots  of  ground  I  had  heads  that  would  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  fill  a  half  bushel  measure,  three  months  from 
setting,  very  sol  id  and  hard  at  that. 

Will  small  onions  that  have  ripened  down  the  size 
of  a  hickory  nut  to  a  walnut,  do  for  sets  next  spring, 
to  make  salable  onions  ? 

I  fear  you  are  troubled  with  a  great  many  letters 
of  this  nature,  but  I  shall  hope  fora  reply. 

Very  Respectfully,  Chas.  E.  Fellows. 


Under  head  of  Cabbage  Market,  we  give 
in  another  place  names  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  several  cities  who  are  perfectly 
reliable.  Instructions  for  wintering  cab¬ 
bages  are  also  elsewhere  given.  The  small 
onions  will  do  to  use  for  sets  if  care  is  used 
in  selecting  those  not  too  large. 

River  Styx,  O,  August  22,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir; — I  mentioned  to  you 
in  a  former  letter  the  failure  of  the  American  Won¬ 
der  pea  to  germinate,  (which  you  seem  not  to  note 
among  your  “Summer  Complaints”  and  indeed  it  is 
more  properly  a  spring  opening  which  brings  a  void 
in  June),  as  my  friends  made  me  sensible  of  when 
they  came  to  look  for  peas  and  found  none. 

Truly  Yours,  D  W.  Hard. 

We  have  no  explanation  to  offer  cocern- 
mg  this  complaint.  The  peas  were  new 
crop  and  from  our  best  Canadian  grower. 
All  wrinkled  peas  are  quite  tender  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  rotting  if  planted  very  early  in  cold, 
wet  ground.  We  may  have  had  a  bag 
which  was  injured  in  curing,  but  so  far  as 
we  tested  them  we  discovered  no  lack  of 
vitality. 

Wellsboro,  Pa.,  August  11, 1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast :  Dear  Sir;— I  am  quite 
anxious  to  obtain  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  certain  fertilizers  and  do  not  know  of  any  one 
more  likely  than  yourself  to  be  able  to  give  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  stable  manure  here,  but  how  will 
the  three  or  four  following  articles  do  in  its  place; 
For  lightening  the  soil— a  clay  loam— I  can  get  all 
the  sawdust  I  want  for  the  drawing.  Then  from  the 
tannery  near  us  I  can  get  fleshing  for  $1.00  per  two 
horse  load.  Ashes  for  fifty  cents  per  two  horse  load, 
and  hair  for  the  drawing.  The  fleshing  is  said  to  be 
a  very  strong  fertilizer,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much 
value  there  is  in  composted  hair.  Have  you  ever 
used  anything  of  the  kind  ?  ... 

Have  you  in  use  any  kind  of  machine  .for  cutting 
strawberry  runners,  or  do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
made  for  that  purpose  ? 

Have  heard  good  reports  from  cabbage  plants  so 


far,  but  this  has  been  a  very  poor  year  by  which  to 
judge  anything,  for  the  unprecendented  dry  weather 
nearly  destroyed  everything.  I  hope  to  do  much 
better  another  year.  Respectfully, 

L.  I.  Deane. 

We  should  judge  the  sawdust  and  hair 
nearly ^  worthless,  but  think  the  ashes  and 
fleshings  from  the  tannery  well  worth  the 
prices  you  name.  We  have  seen  various 
devices  for  cutting  strawberry  runners. 
Shall  be  pleasedfto  publish  descriptions  of 
any  real  improvement  or  device  for  that 
purpose. 


KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

New  Burnside,  Ill.,  Oct.  23,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  I  saw  an  inquiry 
from  N.  P.  Kershner,  Urbana,  Kansas, 
asking  for  the  best  method  of  keeping  sweet 
potatoes  over  winter.  There  are  many 
methods  and  some  are  more  costly  than 
profitable.  We  want  a  method  that  will  be 
cheap  enough  to  yield  a  good  profit.  I  have 
been  growing  sweet  potatoes  for  six  years 
and  keeping  them  for  spring  market  and 
have  had  good  success.  I  dig  my  potatoes 
when  I  think  there  is  danger  of  freezing 
the  vines,  or  immediately  after  the  vines 
do  freeze;  a  light  froot  to  kill  the  leaves 
don’t  hurt  them.  1  put  them  in  the  cellar 
the  same  day  that  I  dig  them.  I  dig  them 
with  a  large  two-horse  plow,  turning  the 
ridge  over  with  one  furrow  and  taking  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  loose  dirt  without  a 
scratch  or  bruise. 

Handle  carefully  and  pack  them  in  bins 
as  large  as  you  please.  I  use  bins  five  feet 
deep  and  about  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and 
my  potatoes  are  invariably  in  good  condition 
in  the  spring.  My  cellar  is  built  in  a  side 
hill,  covered  over  the  top  eighteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  inches  with  dirt.  I  have  double  doors 
so  I  can  close  the  out  side  door  before  open¬ 
ing  the  inside  one,  and  thus  keep  out  the 
cold  air  in  winter.  I  keep  my  cellar  at  an 
even  temperature  of  fifty  degrees,  never 
below  forty -eight,  or  over  sixty.  I  keep  no 
covering  over  them  at  all. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  give  the  names  of  the  most 
valuable  cabbage  for  forcing?  I  want  very 
early  cabbage  and  sure  headers. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  C.  Heaton. 


Iiiterary  Mention. 


Psychomktry.  The  dawn  of  a  New  Civilization. 
By  Joseph  Rhodes  Buchanan,  M.  D.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  a  book  with  the 
above  peculiar  title,  and  we  find  it  a  peculiar  book. 

It  purports  to  be  intended  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
soul  measurement  to  the  general  reader,  and  if  the 
subject  itself  is  as  long  and  deep  and  mysterious  as 
the  introduction  is,  our  lives  are  too  short  to  waste 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  fathom  it.  It  is  a  volume  of 
some  500  pages  finely  printed  and  nicely  bound,  and 
to  those  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  volume  treats  of,  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
interest.  Published  by  the  author  at  29  Fort  Avenue 
Boston. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Stebbins,  264  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  a  copy  of 
Cram’s  Unrivaled  Atlas  op  the  World,  and  for  a 
family  atlas  we  consider  it  fully  equal  to  anything  ever 
published  at  so  low  a  price.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  become  possessed  of  a  set  of  maps  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  for  everyday  use,  could  not  do  better 
than  to  procure  this.  Price  $3.75. 

St.  Nicholas.  Like  its  predecessors,  as  well  as  1 
everything  else  published  by  the  Century  Company,  I 
comes  out  for  November  in  first  class  style,  and  is 
fairly  entitled  to  a  front  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  if 
not  the  finest  youth’s  magazine  published.  Each 
number  is  so  attractive  that  those  who  receive  it  think 
that  no  other  was  ever  equal  to  it  in  any  particular.  * 
$3.00  per  year  or  with  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  at  the 
same  price. 

Orchard  amd  Garden.  Mr.  John  T.  Lovett,  the 
well-known,  wide-awake  nurseryman,  of  Little  Silver, 

N.  J.,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  monthly 
journal  of  horticulture,  under  the  above  title,  and 
the  first  and  second  numbers  are  on  our  table.  It  is 
a  neatly  printed  16-paged  journal,  of  Farm  Journal 
size,  and  is  filled  with  articles  of  practical  value  to 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  Mr.  Tuisco  Greiner, 
an  experienced  gardener,  and  pleasant  writer  upon 
garden  subjects,  is  assistant  editor.  We  wish  the 
journal  success. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  advertisement  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  on  our  second  cover 
page.  This  popular  Ladies'  Journal  is  soon  to  be 
enlarged  to  12  pages,  which  are  to  be  highly  and 
artistically  illustrated,  and  filled  with  the  best  origi¬ 
nal  contributions  of  such  writers  as  Marion  Harland, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Rose  Terry  Cooke  and 
others.  Though  richly  worth  its  price,  $1.00  per 
year,  alone,  we  will  present  a  year’s  subscription  to 
any  lady  who  will  forward  us  two  subscriptions  to 
‘Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  with  $1.00,  before  Christ¬ 
mas. 

The  New  England  Homestead,  published  by  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  one  of 
the  most  readable  of  our  exchanges,  and  we  know  of 
no  agricultural  paper  which  is  more  carefully  edited. 

One  special  feature  is  its  excellent  market  report*, 
which  not  only  give  the  bare'  prices  that  are  Usually 
quoted,  but  also  give  the  various  conditions  of  the 
markets,  as  well  as  sound  advice  to  fanners  and 
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other  shippers  of  produce  from  the  farms  and  gar¬ 
dens.  We  consider  it  a  valuable  paper  for  any 
farmer  to  take,  even  if  he  don’t  live  in  New  England. 
Published  weekly  at  $2.00  a  year. 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  claims  to  have  reached  a 
greater  age  than  any  other  American  monthly,  hav¬ 
ing  commenced  its  existence  fifty-live  years  ago,  and 
yet  with  all  its  varied  changes,  it  has  ever  remained 
the  pride  and  joy  of  appreciative  American  ladies. 
The  November  issue  is  one  of  the  best  ever  issued, 
and  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  All 
new  subscribers  for  1886  will  get  not  only  their  mon¬ 
ey’s  worth  in  the  magazine,  but  also  a  premium 
steel  plate  made  expressly  for  them.  ^Published  by 
jTh?  Haufenbeek,  Philadelphia,  at  $2.00  per  year. 


A  Railroad  Bridge  Worth  Seeing. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Farm  and 
Home  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  Kinzua  railroad  bridge,  which  I  visited 
two  years  ago,  in  Pennsylvania.  Mother 
and  I  were  visiting  friends  in  Smitliport, 
and  as  the  new  bridge  was  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  then,  they  offered  to  take  us  there. 
The  bridge  was  built  in  1882,  by  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad.  It 
is  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  821  feet  high. 
It  is  supported  by  24  piers  resting  on  stone 
abutments.  The  railroad  track  is  in  the 
center  and  a  plank  sidewalk  about  three 
feet  wide  on  each  side.  The  railing  is  four 
feet  high.  We  walked  over  the  bridge, 
stopping  often  to  look  down  and  off.  Di¬ 
rectly  under  the  center  of  the  bridge  is 
Kinzua  creek.  It  looked  very  small  from 
the  bridge  as  did  the  people  below.  From 
the  center  of  the  bridge  I  looked  around, 
and,  except  a  small  space  which  had  been 
cleared  off  around  the  bridge,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  woods.  They  said  that  Kin¬ 
zua  creek  flowed  into  the  Alleghany  river, 
but  no  opening  was  visible,  and  the  hori¬ 
zon  appeared  an  unbroken  circle  as  high  as 
the  bridge.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  was 
an  eating  house. 

After  resting  awhile  we  divided  our  com¬ 
pany,  part  of  us  going  below,  the  rest 
above.  We  scrambled  down  the  sides  as 
best  we  could,,  and  soon  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  creek  was  not  more  than  10  or 
15  feet  wide  at  that  time,  but  in  spring  it 
floods  the  valley.  The  bridge  was  a  grand 
sight  from  below,  and  we  saw  the  bridge- 
climbers,  who  went  all  over  the  bridge  to 


tighten  up  the  burrs  and  see  that  all  was 
right. 

We  climbed  the  opposite  side,  part  of  the 
way  on  hands  and  knees.  When  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  top  we  sat  down  and  waited  for  the 
train  which  soon  came  along.  It  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  take  on  passen¬ 
gers  who  wished  to  ride  across.  Standing 
on  the  bridge  we  could  feel  a  slight  jar,  but 
not  much  more  than  one  feels  when  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  near  a  passing  train. 

We  began  to  think  of  the  long  walk 
before  us  and  turned  our  footsteps  home¬ 
ward  .  By  the  time  we  reached  the  wagon 
we  were  foot-sore  and  weary  enough,  but 
the  ride  the  rest  of  the  way  rested  us  some, 
and  we  felt  well  repaid  for  our  visit  to  the 
Kinzua  railroad  bridge. — Farm  and  Home. 


We  want  strength  sufficient  to  act  up  to 
our  reason. 

One-fifth  of  the  boys  examined  for  the 
navy  are  rejected  because  subject  to  heart- 
disease,  superinduced  by  smoking  cigar¬ 
ettes.  They  follow  a  filthy  example  set 
them  by  men. 

The  Ohio  State  Reports  show  that  the 
counties  which  have  drained  most  are  pro- 
ducing  more  and  better  crops  than  those 
counties  which  have  done  but  very  little 
draining.  The  drained  counties  also  use 
less  fertilizers,  although  producing  larger 
crops. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  bid  fair  to  become  as  famous  for 
their  upright  pianos  as  they  have  long  been  for  their 
world-renowned  cabinet  organs.  The  distinguishing 
feature  about  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Upright’’  is  an 
important  improvement  in  the  method  of  holding  the 
strings  of  the  piano,  which  originated  in  their  own 
factory.  The  strings  are  secured  by  metalic  fasten¬ 
ings,  instead  of  by  the  friction  of  pins  set  in  wood,  as 
has  been  the  case,  and  the  advantages  resulting  are 
numerous  and  highly  important.  Among  them  are 
the  following:  Wonderful  beauty  and  musical  quab 
ityof  tone;  far  less  liability  of  getting  out  of  tune; 
greater  reliability  in  trying  climates;  and  greater 
solidity  of  construction  and  durability.  Mason  A 
Hamlin  have  made  150,000  organs.  They  can  hardly 
expect  to  make  as  many  pianos,  but  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  called  upon  for  a  very  large  number.  Indeed, 
their  piano  department  is  now  running  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  the  Company  is  behind  orders.  So 
at  is  the  demand  that  the  Company  is  now  arrang- 
for  a  large  additional  factory  building. 


Use  the  boss  Zinc  and  Leather  Interfering  Boots 
and  Collar  Pads.  They  are  the  best. 


T  arge  set  samples  prettiest  chromo  school  reward, 
JLJdiplotna,  merit,  credit,  birthday,  Easter,  visiting, 
Christmas,  New  Year,  8cripture,  gift  cards,  Ac.,  90c. 
Address  Art  Publish  iso  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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Cranberry  Growing. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


Cranberries  are  now  extensively  grown 
along  the  Atlantic  and  lake  shores,  where 
sandy  marsh  districts  abound,  and  they 
have  become  a  common  article  in  our  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  on  our  hotel  tables.  They 
are  a  really  desirable  fruit  and  their  grow¬ 
ing  can  be  made  very  profitable  on  soils 
adapted  to  their  culture.  But  h>re  lies  the 
trouble;  the  cranberry  must  have  a  certain 
clay  or  loam  soils  will  not  answer — 
and  the  ground  must  be  capable  of  being 
flooded  or  made  dry  at  will.  But  any  per¬ 
son  who  has  such  land  should  try  cranber¬ 
ries,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  way 
it  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  profit.  And 
in  many  localities  where  cranberry  culture 
is  not  now  thought  of  the  land  could  be 
putin  good  condition  for  it,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  give  the  most  gratifying  re¬ 
sults. 

The  most  important  point  is  the  water 
supply,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  flood 
the  grounds,  not  alone  to  preserve  the 
mars  hy  nature  in  winter,  but  to  destroy 
the  numerous  insect  pests  which  other¬ 
wise  will  soon  prove  fatal  to  the  crop. 
Natural  sandy  marshes  could  be  utilized;  or 
where  the  soil  is  of  the  right  composition, 
the  profits  from  the  undertaking  will  gen¬ 
erally  justify  bringing  water  from  wells, 
ponds,  or  creeks.  I  have  spoken  of  a  suit¬ 
able  soil :  As  already  stated,  cranberries 
can  not  be  grown  profitably  on  clay  or 
loam  soils;  the  best  soil  is  a  muck  with  a 
coaling  of  sand  on  top.  But  the  sand  must 
be  sharp,  and  it  is  folly  to  plant  cranberries 
on  a  drift  foundation. 

On  account  of  the  flooding,  etc.,  the 
ground  must  be  level— if  not  naturally  level 
it  must  be  made  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  leveling  instrument,  other  than  a 
carpenter’s  level.  Begin  by  making  stakes, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  cut  off  square 
at  the  top;  also,  point  the  edges  of  a  plank 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  making  the  edges 
parallel.- --The  -latter  is  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  carpenter’s  level,  in  leveling 
the  stakes;  Now  drive  one  of  the  stakes 
So  that  the  top  will  be  just '  on  a  level  with 
the  supposed  surface  of  the  bOg,  if  the 


stake  is  driven  on  a  high  point;  otherwise 
it  is  better  to  have  the  top  six  or  eight  inch¬ 
es  above  the  supposed  surface.  Then  drive 
rows  of  stakes  all  over  the  bog,  making 
their  tops  level.  Of  course  the  stakes  show 
just  where  dirt  should  be  taken  from  and 
where  it  should  be  put.  Low  places  are 
filled  and  high  places  reduced  till  all  the 
stakes  extend  the  same  distance  above  the 
new  surface.  However,  it  is  not  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  that  the  entire  ground  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  level.  If  it  is  considereably 
out  of  level  naturally,  or  is  quite  extensive, 
it  is  the  better  plan  to  have  several  grades 
with  low  dikes  between  them.  But  all 
grades  must  be  level.  There  is  no  danger 
of  this  work  being  too  well  done;  and  time 
is  saved  by  careful  calculations  beforehand. 
Thus  if  the  stakes  are  properly  driven  the 
dirt  taken  from  the  spots  too  high  will  be 
just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  low  spots  to  the 
required  level. 

When  a  bog  is  leveled  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  layer  of  sand  on  top  of  the  muck, 
as  it  will  be  naturally  wanting.  The  amount 
of  sand  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the 
peat.  If  the  peat  is  less  than  two  feet  in 
thickness  a  layer  of  sand  five  inches  deep 
will  be  sufficient.  But  if  the  peat  is  several 
feet  deep,  at  least  a  foot  of  sand  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  effect  of  the  sand  upon  the 
vines  may  be  stated  thus:  The  more  sand 
there  is  used  the  longer  it  will  require  to 
bring  the  vines  into  a  bearing  state;  but 
when  brought  into  that  state  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  longer  than  if  less  sand  had 


A  Sample  Box  of  Writing;  Pens  Free. 


For  5  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  you 
can  get  a  fine  metallic  box  of  best  assorted  steel 
p*ms,  one  set  elegant  gold  and  silver  picture  cards 
and  copy  of  the  Cultivator  and  House- 
Keepers  also  14  valuable  receipts  showing  how 
to  make  best  black  writing  ink  for  10  cents  a  gallon, 
i^ood  and  cheap  artificial  hon/jy  and  12  other  form¬ 
ulas  worth  $5.00  to  any  one.  This  offer  ia  made  to 
introduce  the  pens  and  the  Cultivator.  Address 
the  Cultivator,  Omaha,  Neb.  Mention  this 
PaPer*  .  10-11 
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one  can  become  so  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  in  three  weeks  re¬ 
viewing  with  The  Common 

.  ,  ,,  - School  Question  Book  as 

jo  successfully  pass  the  most  difficult  legal  examine 
tions  for  teachers1  certificates.  By  its  aid  thousands 
of  young  people  earn  an  honorable  and  lucrative 
-lvelihood.  25,000  sold  last  year.  Full  descriptive 
circulars  and  specimen  pages  sent  for  stami 
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A.  H.  CRAIG,  Publisher, 
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been  used.  After  the  surface  is  made  level, 
the  soil  made  of  the  right  composition,  and 
a  water  supply  secured  and  placed  under 
control,  nine-tenths  of  cranberry  culture  is 
done. 

Pi  ant  in  the  spring  by  covering  pieces  of 
the  vine,  about  three  inches  long,  in  the 
soil  about  two  inches  deep,  eighteen  inches 
apart,  three  pieces  in  a  place.  Or,  on  pre¬ 
pared  soil  open  narrow  furrows,  two  feet 
apart,  and  strew  the  vines,  cut  into  pieces, 
rather  thickly  in  the  furrows  and  theD  cov¬ 
er  lightly  with  a  hoe  or  iron  rake.  When 
the  planting  is  extensive  the  vines  are  cut 
In  a  cutting  box,  using  a  knife  made  for  the 
purpose  and  attached  on  a  rivet  at  the  end. 
It  is  always  best  to  leave  one  end  of  the 
piece  of  vine  just  protruding  above  the  sur¬ 
face  when  planted. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  varieties  and 
the  really  good  ones  may  be  counted  on 
one  hand.  I  may  mention  the  Bell,  Cherry, 
Bugle.  Early  Red  Bell  and  Cheegeberry. 

For  picking  the  cranberry,  a  rake  is  used. 
This  is  made  with  wooden  teeth  about  one 
foot  long  and  placed  so  close  together  that 
only  the  slender  vines  can  pass  through. 
The  teeth  terminate  in  a  box  about  one 
foot  square,  having  a  handle  in  the  rear, 
and  a  bail  hung  over  the  top,  so  balanced 
that  the  teeth  may  sweep  forward  and  tear 
the  berries  from  the  vines.  This  does  not 
secure  the  berries  -  in  as  good  shape  as  does 
hand  picking;  and  where  labor  is  plenty  it 
will  pay  to  have  the  berries  picked  by  hand. 


Aclvortisomoiitis. 

f 

■HSO  Hidden  Name,'etc.PerftimedCard*&  Prize 
■■  10c.  CLINTON  BROS,  Cilntonvllle,  Conn. 

4 

CENTS  for  a  ^et  of  Handsome  Cards  and  Illustra¬ 
ted  Paper,  Peoples’  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FINE  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  §1  each;  Pullets, 
76c.  each;  Trios,  2  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel;  $2.25. 

7tf  A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa, 
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FOR.  ALL!  $5  to  $8  per  day 
easily  made.  .Costly  outfit  FREE-  Ad¬ 
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We  will  tend  to  any  person  180 
grand  comic  -nd  teotimenlsil 
sons*  »nd  ballade,  old  and  sum,  lot 
TEN  CENT*  in  *»▼«  or  postage 
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TWELFTH  YEAR. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY,  AT 

Farmers’  Club  Hall, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


The  husbandman  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  affecting  the  relations  between  agricultu¬ 
ral  products  and  their  ultimate  markets,  gener¬ 
al  political  questions,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  that  vast  body  of  citizens.  American  Farmers, 
whose  industry  is  the  basis  of  all  material  prosperity. 
Its  highest  purpose  is  the  elevation  and  ennobling  of 
Agriculture  through  the  higher  and  broader  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  In  Its  pursuit. 
Each  issue  contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the 

ELMIRA 

Farmers’  Club! 

Also  the  Bulletins  issued  by  the 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Its  reports  of  the  markets  are  prepared  with  grea4 
care 

ITS  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

are  scrupuously  guarded  against  all  announcements 
of  a  deceptive  character,  including  medical  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Terms,  ONE  DOLLAR  Per  Year. 

A  club  of  ten,  with  cash  payment  of  ten  dollars, 
entitles  the  sender  to  an  extra  copy.  Specimen  num¬ 
bers  free.  Address, 

10-12  THE  HUSBANDMAN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

CASKET  OF  JEWELRY  FREE! 

This  elegant  Ladies* 
Jewel  Casket,  which  is 
imperfectly  shown  in  our 
small  illustration,  is 
made  of  firle,  polished 
hard  wood,  beautifully 
HH§  inlaid,  and  lined  ipsids 
with  peacock  blue  and 
gold.  Iu  itsconstructios 
the  following  handsome 

_ .  woods  are  most  artistic- 

’  ally  joined  in  mosaic  work :  Cherry,  Slack  Walnut,  Butternut, 
Poplar  and  Basswood,  and  thecasket,  in  its  finished  state,  forms, 
one  of  the  mos&  attractive  and  useful  ornaments  for  a  lady  s  dress-' 
ingcase  or  bureau  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Wishing  to  introduce 
into  thousands  of  new  homos  our  large  and  attractive  lo-paee, 
64-eolumn  Literarv  and  Family  paper,  The  Fireside  at  Home, 
which  I*  ever  brimful  of  the  most  iutorcstiug  andtustruotiye  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  choicest  illustrations,  we  now  make  the .  following 
extraordinary  offer':  Uponreceipt  of  only  Thirty -Five  Cents, 
toe  wiU send  The  Fireside  at  Home  for  Three  Months, 
and  to  every  subscriber  we  will  also  send.  Free  and  post-paid, 
the  beautiful  Jewel  Casket  above  described,  together  with  the 
following  Jewelry  which  each  Casket  Will  contain :  a  handsome  ■ 
imported  Pearl  Shell  Necklace,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  shells  neatly  joined  together  ;  a  pair  of  Buby  Bangle  - 
Bracelets ,  elegant  and  durable ,  and  a  Nickel-Slwer  Medallion 
Breast  Pin ,  very  ntat  and  attractive .  Rr member,  the  Gasket,  to- 
gather  with  all  this  jewelry,  costs  you  nothing  ;  ins  given  fr+e  with 
a  3-months’  subscription  t6  our  paper..  Five  subscriptions  and 
five  casket*  of  jewelrv  will  b«  sent  for  fl. 50.  You  oannot  afford  to 
miss  this  chancel  We  guarantee  double  value  of  money  hent. 
As  to  our  reliability,  we  r- for  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Add  res* 
8.  1L  MOOUE  Jk  CO.,  8T.  P»rk  PU«*  Mew  Y»rk. 


Edited  by  Aunt  Martha. 
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All  communications  for  this  department 
should  he  addreseed  “ Household  Helps f 
care  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  La  Plume, 

Pa. 

Fall  Housework. 

Usually,  the  autumn  house- cleaning  is 
pretty  well  under  way  by  the  first  of  this 
month,  but  to  those  who  have  been  hinder¬ 
ed  by  sewing  which  must  needs  be  done,  or 
unforseen  circumstances  have  made  them 
a  little  late,  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

What  with  canning  and  potting,  and 
pickling,  and  “picking  up”  and  “putting 
away,”  the  already  over- tasked  housewife 
looks  with  dismay  on  the  accumulation  of 
summer  dust,  and  the  soiled  woodwork. 

The  flies  (if  allowed)  have  done  their 
work  faithfully,  as  windows  and  walls  will 
testify.  For,  although  walls  may  have  been 
brightened  and  windows  burnished  many 
times  through  the  summer,  they  “show 
up*’  just  about  as  dirty  when  the  time  for 
general  house-cleaning  comes.  The  little 
finger-prints  on  window-panes,  where  the 
little  one  has  watched  for  papa,  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  with  all  the  rest,  and  the 
tired  mother  looks  and  wonders  if  she  can 
ever  “wade  through”  it  all  and  be  ready 
for  winter. 

Before  windows  are  washed,  the  blinds 
may  be  taken  off  and  brushed  clean,  remov¬ 
ing  all  dust  and  dirt  possible.  Then  wet  a 
doth  in  kerosene  and  wash  and  rub  until 
dry.  They  will  reward  you  by  looking 
bright  and  clean  for  some  months. 

For  cleaning  the  corners  of  sash  inside, 
use  an  old  toothbrush,  but  be  careful  not  to 
put  any  soap  on  the  putty,  as  it  will  de¬ 
stroy  it.  A  newspaper  or  an  old  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  is  a  good  thing  to  give  a  final  pol¬ 
ish. 

If  carpets  were  taken  up  in  the  spring, 
(unless  the  room  has  been  used  constantly) 
it  may  not  be  necessary*,  to  move- them" 
again,  but  if  moths  are  suspected,  the  tacks 


can  be  lifted  and  the  carpet  turned  back, 
afld  the  boards  washed  with  hot  alum 
water. 

Fill  up  the  cracks  with  “Tillinghast’s 
pest  powder,”  then  replace  the  carpet,  and 
with  a  moderately  hot  iron  press  over  a 
wet  towel  for  two  or  three  feet  in,  around 
the  edges,  and  you  need  not  fear  the  “sly 

intruders”  for  a  season. 

•  _ _ 

Those  who  are  living  in  small  houses, 
and  are  “cramped”  for  room,  can  impro¬ 
vise  many  things  to  hang  against  the  walls 
where  they  will  take  less  room,  than  when 
allowed  a  place  in  cupboard  or  on  the  floor. 

Make  a  sack  like  a  pillow-case,  only  larg¬ 
er,  as  a  receptacle  for  soiled  clothing,  and 
suspend  it  by  two  loops  hung  on  hooks.  It 
can  be  made  out  of  cheap  print  or  muslin 
and  will  last  a  long  time. 

Another  handy  article  is  a  clothes-pin 
apron  which  is  made  in  a  very  simple  man¬ 
ner  as  follows:  Take  two- thirds  of  a  yard 
of  crash  toweling,  fold  it  half  way,  sewing 
the  sides  firmly  together.  Put  a  band  of 
muslin  on  the  top  long  enough  to  button 
around  the  waist,  fill  the  pocket  with  the 
pins  and  when  not  in  use  hang  it  with  your 
clothes-bag. 


Frosting  Windows. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  who  are  read¬ 
ers  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  have  win¬ 
dows  looking  out  on  back-yards,  or  unclean 
neighbors.  If  you  wish  t6  exclude  such 
views,  it  can  be  done  by  taking  Epson  salta 
and  dissolving  it  in  lager  beer  until  about 
the  thickness  of  cream,  then  apply  to  a 
clean  window-pane  with  a  sponge.  When 
dry,  you  will  find  most  beautiful  figures, 
looking  something  like  the  effects  of  frost 
on  windows  in  winter. 


Dear  Aunt  Martha: 

Though  a  stranger 
to  you,  we  will  try  to  become  acquainted 
through  this  “Ladies’  Department.”  I  am 
glad  to  contribute  my  “mite”  to  “House¬ 
hold  Helps,”  and  will  proceed  to  tell  you. 
how  I  made  “superior  stove  polish.” 

I  took  a  cake  of  Sunrise  polish  and  the 
same  quantity  of  hard  soap,  sliced,  with 


enough  water  to  disolve  the  same.  I  then 
set  it  on  the  stove  to  simmer  until  it  was 
all  dissolved,  then  poured  it  into  a  “form” 
to  cool.  When  hardened,  I  wrapped  it  in 
tin  foil  to  keep  it  moist.  I  cut  it  off  in 
slices  when  wanted  for  use  and  dissolve  it 
in  cold  water  and  apply  to  the  stove  the 
same  as  any  other  polish.  I  found  that  I 
had  almost,  if  not  wholly  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  “electric  paste  polish,”  and 
doubled  the  amount  for  less  money.  One 
happy  thing  about  it  the  application  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  no  dust. 

Some  time  I’ll  come  again,  with  your 
leave.  Yours  Truly,  Minnie  May. 


Good  Morning,  Aunt  Martha!  I’m  aged  and  plain, 

By  your  leave,  and  welcome,  I’ve  come  again; 

I’ll  endeavor  to  be  frank,  yet  honest  and  true, 

And  cheerfully  tender  whate’er  I  can  do. 

I’ll  cast  an  atom  to  float  with  the  tide, 

May  the  current  of  your  efforts  most  peacefully 
glide, 

With  never  a  ripple,  its  surface  to  mar, 

But  words  of  good  cheer  from  near  and  afar. 

Should  I  weary  you,  or  on  others  intrude, 

I  beg  you’ll  excuse,  I  don’t  intend  to  be  rude. 

I  hope  the  ladies  will  all  take  a  start, 

And  consider  it  duty  for  all  to  take  part 
And  help  Aunt  Martha  all  they  are  able. 

With  hints  of  bed-rooms  and  dining-room  table. 

As  you  suggested,  ’tis  plain  to  discern, 

“No  matter  how  wise,  there’s  something  to  learn.” 
Your  hints  on  brevity,  I  cheerfully  take, 

And  shall  close,  by  telling  how  I  make  cake. 

******* 
Heaping  teaspoon  of  soda  in  coffee  cup, 

One  tablespoon  butter— four  of  boiling  water— with 
molasses  fill  up ; 

Stirring  a  little  (by  no  means  an  hour,) 

And  thicken  with  two  cups  of  very  good  flour; 
Should  you  desire  the  additiou  of  fruit, 

Currants  or  raisins  are  apt  to  suit, 

Oven  in  order,  which  should  be  understood, 

You’ll  have  a  molasses  cake,  both  cheap  and  good. 

Aunt  Hannah. 


A  Nice  Meat  Pie. 

Aunt  Martha: 

I  am  a  yoimg  housekeep¬ 
er  and  am  anxious  to  gather  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  I  can  about  home  interests.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  Seed-Time  and  Harvest 
for  some  time,  and  was  glad  to  find  in  last 
month’s  issue  that  it  really  contained  a 
“ladies’  department,”  wherein  we  house¬ 
keepers  can  exchange  thought  and  also  ask 
and  impart  aid. 


While  on  a  visit,  not  long  since,  I  letWV 
ed  to  make  a  meat  pie,  which,  besides 
being  palatable,  helps  to  make  use  of  any 
scraps  of  dry  bread  left  over  from  last 
baking. 

Take  about  two  pounds  of  beef  or  veal 
and  chop  fine;  put  it  in  a  pan  and  boil 
slowly  for  an  hour  with  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it.  Pour  the  same  into  a  basin  hold¬ 
ing  four  or  five  quarts;  fill  nearly  full  with 
warm  water,  season  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  Fill  the  basin  with  bread  crumbs, 
stirring  it  thoroughly,  place  in  the  oven 
and  bake  slowly  one  hoar.  Be  sure  the 
“gude  mon”  will  soon  ask  for  another. 

One  of  the  Housekeepers. 


A  Neat  Edging. 

CONTRIBUTED  By  MRS.  L.  I.  C . 

1st  row — knit  2,  over,  knit  three,  over, 
narrow,  knit  2. 

2nd  row — knit  plain. 

3rd  row — knit  2,  over,  knit  5,  over,  nar¬ 
row,  knit  1. 

4th  row — knit  plain. 

5th  row — knit  2,  over,  knit  1,  narrow, 
thread  over  twice,  slip  one  stitch,  narrow, 
pass  slip  stitch  over,  knit  1,  over,  narrow. 

6th  row — knit  4,  make  of  the  loop  three 
stitches,  knit  the  first  plain,  purl  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  knit  the  last  plain — knit  the  re¬ 
maining  stitches  plain. 

7th  row — knit  1,  narrow,  over,  narrow, 
knit  3,  narrow,  over,  knit  2. 

8th  row —  knit  plain. 

9th  row — knit  1,  narrow,  over,  narrow, 
knit  1,  narrow,  over,  knit  3. 

10th  row — knit  plain. 

11th  row — knit  1,  narrow,  over,  slip  1, 
narrow,  pass  slip  stitch  over,  over,  knit  4. 

12th  row — knit  plain,  commence  with 
1st  row. 


Several  items  for  this  issue  are  crowded 
out  by  the  printer,  but  we  need  many  more 
and  hoping  that  “our  cousins  and  our 
aunts”  will  respond  promptly  to  our  call, 
we  close  the  Ladies  Department  for  this 
month. 

Send  in  your  communications  soon,  that 
they  may  be  put  in  order  for  next  issue. 

Aunt  Martha. 


SEED-TIME  Am  HAHVEST. 


Winning  Their  Way. 

The  following  clippings  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer  may  serve  as  straws  to  “show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing”  in  that 
country : 

Cabbage  Seed.  This  morning,  in  wip¬ 
ing  my  razor,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Tillinghast’s  Puget  Sound  cab¬ 
bage  seed,  and  it  leads  me  to  inquire,  what 
I  intended  to  ask  last  February,  whether  it 
is  really  any  better  than  cabbage  seed 
grown  in  Michigan,  California  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  some  time  since  I  studied 
physical  geography,  and  I  have  no  isother¬ 
mal  map  at  hand,  but  it  is  running  in  my 
head  that  the  climate  of  Puget  Sound  is 
milder  than  that  of  Maryland  and  that  the 
claim  for  this  seed  on  account  of  its  being 
grown  so  far  north  is  not  as  valid  as  it 
might  be.  As  far  as  the  value  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  seed  is  concerned,  I  know 
nothing  from  experience,  but  there  are  so 
many  things  told  us  in  catalogues  now-a 
days 

“That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
And  bieak  it  to  the  hope,” 

that  one  hardly  knows  what  to  believe. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  horticultural 
societies  in  sifting  and  investigating  the 
various  claims  being  put  forth  for  new 
plants,  seeds  and  fruits,  and  they  can  oc¬ 
cupy  no  more  valuable  field. 

Cabbage  Seed.  In  looking  over  your 
valuable  paper  this  evening,  I  noticed 
friend  Pierce  wondering  about  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Puget  Sound  cabbage  seed. 
For  one,  I  can  speak  from  some  experience. 

I  bought  my  first  cabbage  se<-d  of  Mr.  Till- 
inghast  this  last  spring,  and  I  have  market¬ 
ed  Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  seed  raised 
at  P.  S.,  that  weighed  10  lbs.;  also  cauli¬ 
flower  that  measured  10  inches  across  the 
flower,  and  there  is  not  plant  a  in  the  patch 
of  cabbage  but  what  has  a  head  on.  I  don’t 
think  Mr.  T.  claims  so  much  for  his  seed 
on  account  of  its  being  raised  so  far  north 
as  he  does  for  its  being  raised  in  a  climate 
adapted  to  the  full  development  of  cabbage; 
and  there  being  no  demand  for  cabbage  in 
that  country,  they  save  the  whole  heads 
for  seed.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  that  a 
farmer  raises  that  so  much  depends  upon 


the  superiority  of  seed  as  the  cabbage.  I 
bought  some  cabbage  seed  from  Michigan 
last  year,  and  the  leaves  covered  the  whole 
ground  but  not  a  head  was  solid  enough  to 
cut.  I  have  1500  late  cabbage  of  the  P.  S. 
brand;  will  report  later  as  to  how  they 
head  up.  W.  B.  Main. 

Delaware  Co.,  O. 


FINE  ENGRAVING 

We  engrave  beautiful  cuts 
either  on  wood  or  metal  by 
every  process—  Illustrations 
of  Farm  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Buildings,  Farm 
Views.  Live  Stock,  Incuba¬ 
tors,  Brooders,  Autograph 
Letters,  Maps,  Newspaper 
Headings,  Magazine  Covers, 
Plants,  Flowers,  and  other 
work  of  whatever  nature  re¬ 
quired.  Accurate  reproduc¬ 
tions  made  from  cuts,  ink 
drawings,  crayon  or  lithograph  prints  at  low  rates, 
I  twill  pay  you,  no  matter  at  what  distance  from  us, 
to  send  copy  with  3  cents  postage  for  estimate  and 
specimen  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper.  lOtf 


Farmers’  Friend 


The  boss  Agricultural  paper.  Oldest  in  the  west. 
16  large  pages  and  64  columns.  Few  advertisements 
and  plenty  of  reading  matter  in  clear  plain  type. 
Best  of  writers  on  agricultural  topics.  Issued  every 
two  weeks.  Only  50  cents  a  year  and  premium  to 
each  subscriber.  Send  your  name  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  names  on  a  postal  for  free  Sample  Copies  and 
our  ne«;  Illustrated  Premium  List  to  Farmers’ 
Friend  Publishing  Co. ,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

SPECIAL  GREAT  OFFER. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1886,  we  will  send  our  2-blade  Farm¬ 
ers’  Knife,  or  our  2-blade  Boss  Jack  Knife  or  our 
2-blade  Lady’s  Pearl  Handle  Knife,  worth  $1.00 
each,  and  the  Farmers’  Friend  1  year  for  80  cents, 
to  secure  your  subscription.  Or  we  will  send  both 
our  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Spoon  of  triple  silver 
plate,  worth  $1.00,  and  the  paper  for  80  cpnts.  Try 
our  splendid  offer  and  you  will  not  regret  it. 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  PER.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 
10-11  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


FLORIDA! 

To  learn  of  its  Capabilities,  Productions  and  Re¬ 
sources,  subscribe  for  the 

FLORIDA  AGRICULTURIST, 

A  large  8-page  paper,  published  among  the  orange 
groves.  Subscription  $2  per  year,  $1  for  6  months. 
Sample  copies,  5  cents.  Address, 

CODRINGTON  &  PAINTER, 
10-11  DeLand,  Florida. 


Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

BUSINESS  DIBECTOBY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $4.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4 

NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas.  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  1 1-86 

SMALL  FRIHT  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 

SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  &  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-85 


ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  &  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LANGSHANS,  P.  ROCKS,  EGGS,  &C. 
Read  &  Sons,  New  Boston,  N.  H.  8-86 

FERTILIZERS.  ■  1 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa, 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang,  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 

FLORISTS'  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  33-5  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

GRAPE  VINES. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger, — Worden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-85 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-86 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitching8  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

LABELS  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD, — POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfl eld  Block  Co.,  Lockoort,  N.  Y.  12-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

SI.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-88 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Grassfield  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 


SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

S.  O.  Hawkins,  Bucks,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  4-86 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 


Isaac  F.  Tillinghast, 


La  Plume,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

Hew  Yoifc  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Works  and  IHaln  Office  on  Third  Ave., 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Round.  Sole  and  Hone-Shoe  Tile, 
Over  13  inenes  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  ©a  demand,  at  prices  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de 
livered  on  board  of  can*  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  U-1C 
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CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other 
^mill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’ trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
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RILfVli  h  a  may  be  found  on  me  at  aeo. 

xjDjLO  l  it  a  "i  lb  p.  iioweU &  Co’a  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  (10  Spmee  SO,  where  advertising 
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NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


If  a  farmer  wishes  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  manure  on  his  orchard,  and  quickly  too, 
let  him  draw  out  a  load  to  every  tree  that 
shows  promise  of  fruit  so  soon  as  blossoms 
can  be  seen,  spread  it  as  widely  as  the  tree 
extends  on  either  side,  and  if  possible  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  on  the  surface.  The  crops 
that  can  be  grown  under  a  bearing  apple 
tree  are  not  worth  the  labor  of  cultivating 
and  harvesting.  They  cost  in  injury  to  the 
tree’s  productiveness  more  than  the  best 
crops  grown  in  the  open  field  are  worth. 

A  correspondent  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
says:  “Wash  the  cabbages  well  with  strong 
soot  and  water,  and  on  the  first  dry  day 
dust  the  ground  about  the  cabbages  with 
quick-lime,  and  pick  as  many  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  off  as  you  can  find;  and  during  the 
winter  gas-lime  the  land  and  leave  it  in 
ridges  to  catch  the  frost,  and  very  few  insects 
will  trouble  you  again.  The  odors  emitted 
from  gas-lime  are  so  pungent  that  neither 
moth,  butterfly  nor  mole  will  remain  on 
land  that  is  dressed  with  it.” 

Seed  Corn.  Is  there  any  traceable  rela¬ 
tion  between  that  old-fashioned  log  house 
and  the  vigor  of  seed  corn  ?  Years  ago, 
when  log  houses  were  plenty  and  joists 
numerous  overhead  in  the  kitchen  by  the 
chimney,  the  seed  corn  was  brought  in  and 
“traced  up”  and  hung  on  pegs  by  the  huge 
chimney,  and  was  thoroughly  dried  out, 
hanging  there  for  months.  Now  the  mod¬ 
ern  house  has  no  chimney,  so  to  speak,  and 
no  joists  on  which  to  hang  the  ears  ;  braid¬ 
ing  up  the  ears  of  seed  corn  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  now  it  is  a  yearly  lament  that 
seed  corn  is  poor,  lacking  in  vigor,  etc. 
Planting  from  corn-cribs  explains  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  corn  does  not  get  dry,  as  it  used 
to  when  hung  in  the  warm  rooms  by  the 
big  chimney,  and  frost  injures  the  germ. 
We  don’t  hanker  after  the  log  house  or  the 
smoke  stained  joists  over  the  living  room, 
or  yet  festoons  of  seed  corn,  but  there  must 
be  a  way  to  dry  seed  corn  in  the  fall,  and 
know  that  it  is  dry,  or  else  We  will  be 
forced  back  into  the  log  houses  to  live,  or 
give  up  growing  corn  —Planter  and  Stock- 
man. 


A  practical  gardener  says  he  kills  or  repela 
wire- worms  with  spent  gas-lime,  largely 
mixed  with  manure.  He  procures  a  wag¬ 
on  load  of  gas-lime,  and  mixes  it  with  three 
or  four  times  as  much  strong  and  short 
manure,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  soil.  This  is  spread  late  in  au¬ 
tumn  over  the  ground  and  plowed  in.  The 
next  spring  root  or  other  crops  are  planted 
on  this  ground  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
stirred,  and  no  wire-worms  are  to  be  seen. 
The  quantity  is  what  would  be  termed  a 
moderate  dressing  of  the  manure;  too  much 
gas-lime  would  injure  the  crop.  Farmers 
who  live  near  gas-works  may  easily  try 
this  on  their  fields  infested  with  wire- 
worms. 

On  some  of  the  farms  in  England  the 
average  yield  in  beets  is  over  twelve  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  average  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  roots  reaches  thirty  per  cent,  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  product  of  one  and  a  half 
tons  of  crystallizable  sugar  per  acre,  which 
pays  a  fair  profit. 

“Ah  !  you  flatter  me,”  lisped  a  dude  to  a 
pretty  girl  with  whom  he  was  conversing, 
“No,  I  don’t,”  was  the  reply.  “You  couldn’t 
beany  flatter  than  you  are  now.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  average 
value  of  an  acre  of  celery  in  the  region  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  $600  and  that  the 


A  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 


Every  Farmer  and  Stock-breedei  should  send  One 
Dollar  to  the  Rural  Home  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  American  Rural 
Home,  and  receive  Free  a  copy  of  The  Farmers’ 
and  Stockbreeders’  Guide,  a  new  and  reliable  work 
just  issued.  The  book  contains  over  four  hundred 
pages,  is  printed  on  nice  paper,  fully  illustrated  and 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  by  no  means  a  cheap- John, 
affair,  but  a  valuable  compilation  of  the  writings  of 
Youatt,  Mills,  Skinner  and  Clater,  and  is  the  most 
reliable  and  comprehensive  work  ever  issued  on  the 
subject.  The  diseases  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine  and 
horses,  with  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  are 
given  with  such  simple  directions  that  every  farmer 
may  become  his  own  cattle  doctor.  It  treats  of  the 
of  all  domestic  animals  and  practically  deals  with 
the  use  of  Oxen,  breed  of  Sheep  and  Stable  manage¬ 
ment.  Any  one  after  consulting  its  pages  can  select 
a  carriage,  wagon  or  saddle  horse  and  be  a  good 
judge  of  cattle.  It  is  invaluable  to  every  one  who^ 
has  to  do  with  the  Farm  or  Stable  and  will  give 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  fortunate  possessor.  As  to 
The  American  Rural  Home,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  paper  of  its  class  published.  We 
a»’e  acquainted  with  the  publishers  and  proprietors 
and  can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  their  offer. 
Paper  one  year,  with  book,  postpaid.  One  Dollar. 
Send  for  sample  copy  with  list  of  more  than  one 
hundred  bound  books  which  are  given  away.  Ad¬ 
dress  Rural  Home  Co.,  limited,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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annual  crop  reaches  5,000  tons.  An  acre 
j  contains  from  25,000  to  30.000  plants.  The 

|  land  was  originally  a  sandy  marsh, 

j 

Gardening,  like  other  pursuits  had  its 
origin  in  the  supply  of  primitive  wants, 
these  increasing,  with  development  on  every 
|  hand,  its  details  extended  till  the  “Goose- 
bei  ry  bush  and  cabbage,”  which  compre¬ 
hended  a  garden  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Wal¬ 
pole,  over- leaped  the  fence  and  went  abroad 
!  into  the  fields  to  out-rank  in  its  money  re¬ 
turns  acre  for  acre  any  other  agricultural 
pursuit.  Vegetables  are  among  the  most 
important  of  foods,  being  alike  used  by  rich 
,  and  poor.  To  a  colonist  they  are  invaluable, 
and  when  he  makes  a  garden  and  has  plants 
;  in  growth  he  begins  to  feel  himself  again; 
’tis  evidence  of  ownership,  he  has  made 
wild  nature  his  servant. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in 
society;  as  the  blazing  meteor,  when  it  de¬ 
scends  to  the  earth,  is  only  a  stone. — Long¬ 
fellow. 

American  celery  is  better  than  that  in 
Great  Britain.  There  the  attention  is  given 
to  producing  giant  stalks.  They  are  rather 
coarse  and  green.  Here  the  dwarf  stalks 
are  the  favorite,  and  they  have  a  crisp,  del¬ 
icate,  nutty  flavor  unknown  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 

From  the  well-known  experiments  of  Sir 
John  B.  Laws,  Joseph  Harris  estimates  that 
10  acres  of  clover  will  evaporate  15,547 
pounds  of  water  in  a  June  day. 

An  Arizona  man  has  stopped  taking  an 
agricultural  paper.  He  wrote  to  the  editor 
asking  how  to  get  rid  of  gnats.  The  an¬ 
swer  came  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper, 
“Kill  them.” 

Joseph  Harris  gives  an  account  of  his 
oerrot  crop,  his  object  being  to  save  need¬ 
less  expense.  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows 
twenty-one  inches  apart.  The  plants  came 
up  thick,  and  when  he  most  wanted  his  day 
hands  they  left  him.  He  kept  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  running  within  an  inch  of  the  plants, 
which  kept  down  the  weeds,  and  the  carrots 
grew  “with  astonishing  rapidity.”  But 
they  must  be  thinned  or  the  crop  would  be 
worthless,  so  the  men  went  through  the 
patch  with  hoes  and^cut  spaces  clear  across, 


the  width  of  the  hoe,  leaving  bunches  of 
four  to  ten  young  carrots.  The  cultivator 
was  kept  going,  and  after  harvest  the  weeds 
which  escaped  were  cut  out  by  hand.  The 
entire  labor  thus  expended  was  no  more 
than  for  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Harris 
says:  “I  do  not  want  a  better  crop.”  The 
roots  were  diverse  in  siz  e,  but  the  whole 
crop  was  larger  than  where  regularly  thin¬ 
ned. 


DAIRY  THERMOMETERS!! 

ALL  GLASS.  Easily  Kept  Clean. 

V3^r*Tells  you  when  to  Churn ,  Scald, 
etc.  Sent  by  Mail,  postpaid,  or  only 

WEATHER  THERMOMETER  OKp 

Accurate  and  Reliable 

Address,  W.  FOWLER  COMPANY, 

La  Grange,  Illinois. 


Stamps  taken  in  payment 


SAMPLE  COPIES  OF  THE 


“gOUTH  AND  WEST” 

The  Leading  Agricultural  Paper 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  Journal  wliicli  should  lie  in  EVERY  FAMILY. 

Useful  Articles  and  Liberal  Cash  Oommliilous 
given  to  Club-Baisers. 

8END  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

Address  "SOUTH  AND  WEST," 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PURDY’S 

FRUIT  RECORDER, 

r dropped  from  $1.00  to  50c/ 
per  year.  The  Best  F ruit  and  ’ 
Flower  Paper  published  in  this 
country.  Specimen  free. 
speaks  for  itself. 

PtmDY'S  SMALL  FRUIT 
INSTRUCTOR,  the  most  practical  work, 
printed  on  growing  Small  Fruits;  postpaid, 

only  25  cts. 

{^“Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock, 
Small  Fruit,  Flower  &  V egetablb ^ 
Seed,  &c.,  filled  with  practical 
\items  and  suggestions,  free  to  all. , 
Postage  Stamps  for  less 
amounts  than  $1.00  accepted,  butj 
'.  Addre 


a. 

y*-** 


Postal  Notes  preferred. 

A.  M.  PURDY, 
PALMYRA,, 
^  N.Y. 


J 


% 
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SEE©-T1ME  AND  HARVEST, 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  SONGS 

100  Selections  for  the  Autograph  Album,  and 
J  my  Great  Catalogue  of  Books,  Novelties,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all  who  send  4  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  mail¬ 
ing  expenses.  P.  O.  Vickery,  Augusta,  Me. 


REWARD ! 


Of  $10—150  to  every  per¬ 
son  sending  us  valuable 
_ _ _ _  information  of  school  va¬ 
cancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars  to  Chicago  School  Agency, 
185  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools 
and  Families.  8 — 7 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  for  circular.  EASTERN  MAN- 
UFACT’G  CO.  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil’a. 


GREAT 


NORTHERN  AND 
SOUTHERN 

U  RSE  R  S  ES. 

PEACH  TREES  suited  to  all  sections. 
APPLE  TREES,  extra  long-keeping  kinds. 

KiefTer  and  LeConte  Pears. 

A  FULL  LINE  of  all  kinds  of  NUR- 
SERV  STOCK  CHEAP,^  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  by  mail. 

80-paged  catologue  showing  how  and  what  to  plant, 
with  much  valuable  information,  free. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

9-11  Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Parrey  Brooder, 

as  shown  above,  holds  80  o  100  chicks,  and  sells  for 
$8.00.  It  is  what  every  poultry-raiser  should  have, 
whether  he  hatches  with  hens  or  machine.  Send  for 
catalogue.  J.  U.  PARREY, 

9-12  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 


UNCLE  JIM: 


HFARMER’S  CALL, 

QUINCY,  ILL.,  &  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Eight  pages  weekly,  pasted  and  trimmed,  only '50 
cents  a  year.  The  Rest  and  Cheapest  Agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

YES,  IT  IS!! 


P  A  I  3  £  fl  R  &J  I  A  The  Land  of  Fruit  and  Flow- 
wMLIir  Unis IMs  ers.  For  reliable  information 

about  soil,  climate,  and  products,  send  for 

THE  RURAL  CALIFORNIAN. 

Single  copy  15  cents;  one  year  on  trial,  $1.00. 

FRED  L.  ALLES, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  American  Bee  Journal 

[Established  in  1861.] 

[16-page  Weekly— $1.00  a  Year.] 

IS  the  Oldest,  Largest  and  Cheapest  weekly  bee- 
paper  in  the  World.  Sample  free.  Address, 

RKF!  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE,  with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  Hives,  Honey  Ex¬ 
tractors,  Comb  Foundation,  Section 
Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing 
patented.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card,  written  plainly,  to 

19  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


See  here,  nephew  you  are 
a  good  farmer,  and  take 
excellent  care  of  your 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  etc.,  but  you  neglect  entirely, 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  on  your  farm, 
and  that  is  your  poultry.  I  tell  you  boy,  poultry 
pays  wonderfully  when  properly  managed,  and  no 
farmer  should  be  without  a  good  poultry  paper  in 
connection  with  his  agricultural  paper.  Do  you 
take  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal? 

NEPHEW:  No,  uncle,  I  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  a  paper  published.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
subscribing  for  a  good  poultry  paper,  but  didn’t 
know  where  to  send 

UNCLE  JIM:  The  Ohio  Poutry  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Hyre  &  Braden.  It  is  the 
best  poultry  journal  in  the  United  States,  and  costs 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  I  wouldn’t  be  without  it  if 
it  cost  five  times  that  much.  If  you  are  in  earnest, 
the  publishers  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  to  ex¬ 
amine  for  only  six  cents  in  stamps. 

NEPHEW:  All  right,  uncle,  I’m  glad  you  told 
me;  I’m  going  right  down  to  the  post  office  to  send 
for  a  copy.  Good  day. 

UNCLE  J[M:  Hold  on!  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  want  to  subscribe  you  can  get  both  Ohio  Poul¬ 
try  Journal  and  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  one 
year  for  only  one  dollar.  Address. 

9-2  HYRE  dc  BRADEN,  Dayton,  O. 


F 


ORNAMENTAL  O 

OLIACE  PLANTS 

GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 


PLANT 

^“Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

DAVID  FERGUSSON  &  SONS, 

Ridge  and  Lehigh  Avenues,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


©s^FOR  SALE, 

PRAIRIE-SIDE  FARM. 

Is  located  In  Lenawee  County,  three  miles  from 
Tecumseh,  and  seven  miles  from  Adrian.  Michigan. 
Good  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  either  place’ 
also  good  market  towns.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for 
some  one  to  i  urchase  a  new  and  improved  farm 
cheap.  Buildings  ail  new,  land  good.  Large  quan 
tity  of  Celery  growing  on  place  now;  also  corn  that 
will  go  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  90  acres  cleared 
and  10  acres  wood.  Purchasers  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  visit  this  farm  in  the  next  30  days  and  see 
the  growing  crop.  For  full  particulars,  address. 

E.  JT.  HOLLISTER.  Tecumseh,  Mien. 


SEED-TIME  A^D  HABVEST. 
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PARIK  YOUR  NAME » 

on  50  Elegant  Satin  Finish 
Cnromo  Cards,  no  two  alike.  10  cents:  3  packs  25  cts. : 
12  packs  and  five  beautiful  sheets  Imported  Scrap 
Pictures  for  $1.00.  One  Dozen  Ladies  Favorite  Hid¬ 
den  Name  Cards,  25  cents;  5  packs  and  scrap  pict¬ 
ures,  $1/0.  Agents  wanted.  Send  10  cents  for  sam- 
)les  and  prices.  Address,  J.  F.  MA.DER  &  CO., 

Lock  Box  127,  Chillicothe,  O. 


pies 

6-11 


THE  FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  practical  information  for 
florists,  gardeners,  and  small  fruit  growers,  amateur 
or  professional.  Three  trial  numbers  sent  for  ten 
cents  in  stamps  or  silver.  Address,  Floral  In¬ 
structor,  Ainsworth,  Ioa. 

|^"Seed-Time  and  Harvest  and  Instructor  one 
year  for  55  cents  lltf 


SH  ORTH  AN 

Ituatlons  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON, 
Washington,  D.  C.  No  pay 

_ _  _  asked  for  patent  until  ob- 

Write  for  Inventors  Guide.  11 — 1 


PATENTS 


tained. 


This  New  Chased  Ring  144  New  Scrap  Pictures 
and  12  New  Hidden  Name  Cards,  all  for  15c. 
worth  25c.  New  Sample  Book  and  Premium 
List  4c.  F.  L.  JONES  <k  CO.,  Nassau, N.  Y. 


Wan  Wanted  as® 

In  his  locality.  Responsible  house.  Referonces  ex* 

Changed.  GAY  &  CO.,  13  Barclay  St„  Jf.  Y. 


THE  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY 

is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  least  degree;  whether  the  Novice, 
caring  for  the  welfare  of  a  single  plant;  the  Ama¬ 
teur,  with  greater  or  less  means  to  indulge  a  grow 
ing  interest;  the  Scientist,  already  abreast  with  the 
present  stores  of  Horticultural  knowledge.  Sub¬ 
scription  $2  00  per  year.  Two  renewals,  or  one  re¬ 
newal  and  one  new,  for  3.00.  Five  subscribers  for 
$7.00.  Same  proportion  for  fractions  of  a  year. 
Sample  copies  18  cents  in  stamps.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  MAROT,  Publisher. 
7-12  814  Chestnut  St.,  Phil’a  Pa. 


THE  GREAT  NEW  QUINCE, 

“Meech’s  Prolific,” 


The  Most  Wonderful  of  all  New 
Fruits.  Prodigious  Yield  Annually. 
Send  for  Circulars,  &c.  (Free.) 

BORDEN, 

RUMSON  NURSERIES, 

RED  BANK, 

N.  Jersey. 


HANCE 

Introducers , 


22  DEY  STREET, 
New  York  City. 


Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

should  make  early  arrangements  for  handling  our 
new  fruits  for  the  fall  trade  We  will  send  out  our 

New  Hardy  Rlackberry,  the 

MINNEWASKI 

Largest  Stock  of  the  Famous 

MARLBORO  RASPBERRY 

in  the  World.  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Ulster 
Prolific  and  Dutchess  Grapes. 

For  description  and  full  particulars  address  the 
originators, 

A.  J.CAYWOOD  &  SON, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.  _ 

kew  Strawberries. 

Parry  and  May  King,  and  Wonderful  New 
RASPBERRIES,  Rancoeas  and  Diadem.— 
Lawson  or  Comet  Pear.  t4John  Haas,’* 
Ford’s  Late  and  Rose’s  PEACH.  POTTED 
PLANTS  of  Parry,  May  King  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries  in  July,  August  and  September.  All  kinds  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  at 
FA1RVIEW  NURSERIES.  Established  Fifty  Years. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address, 
8s7yl  JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ELEGANT  BING  SENT  FREE! 


The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  a  mammoth  16-page,  64- 
Column  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  paper,  filled  with  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
matter  for  all.  Its  publishers  wishing  to 
introduce  this  charming  Story  Paper  into 
thousauds  of  homes  where  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready  taken,  now  make  the  followingwn- 
precedented  offer :  Upon  receipt  of  only 
Twenty-Five  Cents,  we  will  send 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  for 
Three  Months,  and  to  every  subscrib¬ 
er  we  will  also  send,  Free,  an  Flegunt  Heavy  Rolled 
Gold  Plate  Rand  Kins,  suitable  for  either  lady  or  gentleman. 
These  rings  have  been  manufactured  expressly  to  our  order,  to 
be  given  awav  to  subscribers  to  our  paper.  They  are  warranted, 
genuine  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  solid 
gold  rings,  and  are  guaranteed 
to  wear  well  and  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Do  not  confound 
this  ring  wtth  the  cheap,  worth¬ 
less  washed  affairs  advertised  by 
irresponsible  parties.  It  would 
make  a  beautiful  present  for 
any  one,  and  is  worth  more  than 
double  the  amount  we  ask  for 
both  it  and  a  three-months’  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  paper.  Statesize 
you  wear  according  to  the  num¬ 
bered  cireles  here  given.  Douot 
send  strings  or  slips  of  paper. 

Five  subscriptions  and  five  rings 
will  be  sent  for  §1.00.  Do  not 
miss  this  chancel’  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Address, 

8.  11.  MOORE  &  CO.,  27  Pork  Place,  New  York. 


THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY.' 


The  Greatest  Bearer,  Most  Hardy  and 
Longest  Lived,  of  all  the  Black  Caps. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
Fruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO. 
Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


THIS  PAPER 


is  on  file  in  Philadelphia 
i  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  Messrs. 
N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  our  authorized  agents. 
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SEE©-TfflE  AND  HARVEST, 


_ rp  -yi _ 

INDEPENDENT. 


The  Largest,  the  Ablest,  and  the 
Best  Religious  and  Literary 
Weekly  Published. 


It  publishes  each  week  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  more 
readi ng  matter  than  its  contemporaries.  With  the 
exception  of  its  column  of  “Selections,”  every  line  in 
every  issue  is  new,  original  matter,  written  expressly 
for  it.  It  pays  more  each  week  for  literal  y  matter 
than  any  three  of  its  contemporaries  put  together.  It 
has  the  largest  and  best  corp-'  of  contributors  of  any 
periodical  in  the  world.  It  is  undenominational  in 
religion,  and  unsurpassed  in  literary  ability.  Its  re¬ 
views  of  i.ooks  are  unequaled  in  journalism.  Its  edi¬ 
torials  are  fearless.  Its  departments  of  Science  and 
Biblical  Research  give  valuable  information  unob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere.  Its  Market  Reports  and  Com 
mercial  Matters  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  those 
wanting  correct  information  upon  those  subjects. 
Its  department  for  “Old  and  Young”  is  filled  with 
articles  in  prose  and  poetry.  Its  Farm  and  Garden 
depai  tment  is  contributed  to  by  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  countrv.  • 

There  are  twenty-two  distinct  departments,  edited 
by  twenty-two  specialists,  which  include  Biblical 
Research,  Sanitary,  Legal,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Science, 
Pebbles,  Personalities,  Ministerial  Register,  Hymn 
Notes,  School  and  College  Literature,  Religious  In¬ 
telligence,  Missions.  Sunday  School,  News  of  the 
Week,  Finance,  Commerce,  Insurance,  Stories,  Puz¬ 
zles,  Selection^  and  Agriculture.  32  pages  in  all. 

The  Independent  is  a  family  newsj>aper  of  the 
first  class,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  ed¬ 
ucators  of  the  land.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  be  well- 
inform  id  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  should 
subscribe  for  it. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

— AND— 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

Will  both  be  sent,  one  year  each,  to  any  person  not  a 
subscriber  to  The  Independent,  for  $2.75.  The  reg¬ 
ular  price  of  both  is  $3.50.  Make  remittances  to  Ihe 
Independent,  P.  O.  Box  2787,  New  York. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  The  Independent  “is 
one  of  the  ablest  weeklies  in  existence.” 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  subscription,  one  year,  $3.00.  For  6  months, 
$1.50;  for  3  months,  75  cts.  One  subscription,  two 
years  $5.00.  One  subscription,  five  years.  $10.  Any 
number  over  five  at  the  same  rate,  invariably  with 
one  remittance. 

“TRIAL  TRIP.”  In  order  that  one  may  read  a  few 
consecutive  numbers  of  The  Independent,  and  thus 
learn  its  value,  we  offer  i  month’s  subscription,  as  a 
“Trial  Trip.”  for  30  cents,  which  can  be  remitted  by 
postage  stamps.  Payment  of  $2.70  in  addition  will 
secure  the  balance  of  the  jrear’s  subscription. 

Send  postal  for  free  specimen  copy  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Address, 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

251  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


and  a  large  numoer  of  other  valuable  premiums 
given  to  successful  word-hunters  in 

The  Game  THE  Flying  Dutchman! 

which  consists  of  56  lettered  and  numbered  cards 
by  which  words  are  formed  and  numerical  values 
found.  It  is  an  innocent,  interesting,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  pastime,  and  the  best  amusement  ever  devised 
for  drilling  the  mind  in  addition  and  language  work. 
Every  person,  young  and  old,  needs  the  excellent 
mental  discipline  this  Game  affords.  Given  FREE 
as  a  premium  for  a  three  month’s  trial  subscription 
to  the  Western  Plowman,  a  handsome  20-page 
home  and  farm  journal.  Send  20  cents  in  stamps, 
postal  note,  or  currency  for  three  month’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  Game,  with  full  directions,  will  be  sent 
free  by  return  mail.  Sample  copy  of  the  PLOWMAN 
sent  free.  Address, 

WESTERN  PLOWMAN,  Moline,  Illinois 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School-lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  Iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability,  we 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  automatic  or  self-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  Au¬ 
gers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particulars 
ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Bill 
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100 ill’d  page  pamphlet  with  jf 

RULES  FOR  KNITTING,  KMBROID-f 
ERY ,  CROCHET,  ETC.,  SENT  FOR  J 
10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WASTE! 

’embroidery  silk,  assorted] 

/ COLORS,  40  CIS.  per  oz.  waste/ 
r  SEWING  SILK,  BLACK  OR  AS¬ 
SORTED  25  CTS.  PER  OUNCE. 


EUREKA  SILK  CO.,  PMla„  Pa. 


IN  GOLD 


POULTRY  BOOK  FREE  ! 

“Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Poultry  for  Profit,”  i a 

complete  practical  manual  for  poultry  keepers.  The  author, 

(t.  M.  T.  Johnson,  has  had  ten  years’  successful  experience  i  1 
the  raising  of  poultry,  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
book  tells  “The  varieties  best  adapted  for  Pleasure'  ancf  Profit,”  giv¬ 
ing  a  description  of  each;  “Howto  build  Tasty.  Convenient  and 
Cneap  Houses,  with  diagrams' cf  the  different  styles;  How  to  manage 
Turkeys,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese;  What  and  How  to  Peed ;  How 
to  Protect  from  Disease,  with  Remedy  for  all  Diseases;  Notes  on  In¬ 
cubators,  Capons,”  etc.  Fully  illustrated  by  designs  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  1  J  A 

MIR  GRANn  flFFPR1  0n  receil)-t  tf  -C;0e  i  i  postago  stamps  or 

uun  UnHIlU  UirLlt.  currency,  we  will  f  end  our  farm  and  fam¬ 
ily  monthly.  Farm  and  Home,  tlx  months,  and  the  poultry  book  des- 
free-  Farm  and  Home  now  has  a  national  circulation 
of  75,(H)0,  and  n  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  its  value  to  be  the 
Best  of  any  paper  of  il3  class,  and  it  will  repay  its  cost  many  times 
over  to  every  occupant  cf  a  village  or  suburban  home.  To  introduce 
it  m  new  homes,  we  malco  this  magnificent  offer,  being  confident  that 
once  a  subscriber  you  will  not  do  without  it. 

A  FRUIT  BOOK  FREE! 

luai,To  everyone  accepting  the  above  offer  previous  to  January  1, 

188b  we  will  present  in  addition  “How  to  l’roninratr  and 
-  ruit.”  This  book  contains  80  solid,  condemed^mgesl  fulPbook 

Size*  ever  50  illustrations,  and  gives  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  found  in  no  other  publication.  It  tells  how  to  propagate  and 

f row"  all  kinds  of  fruit,  with  illustrations  showing  how  to  bud  and  graft. 

t  also  gives  directions  for  laying  out  gardens,  "fruit  farms,  etc.  The 
retail  price  of  the  book  alone  is  75c.  If  you  want  only  one  book,  sell 
the  other  to  your  neighbor.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY. 

All  We  Advertise.  I  think  your  Poultry  and  Fruit  Books  are  ail 
you  advertise  them  to  be,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.  I  have  learned 
more  from  your  Poultry  Book  than  from  any  other  book  cf  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.— CSarah  C.  Bell,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

The  Result  of  40  Years’  Experience.  I  have  been  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  for  over  40  years,  and  my  own  experience  lells  me  that  the 
author  of  your  Poultry  Book  knows  that  subject  well,  and  the.  Fruit  Book 
also  is  written  by  some  one  that  knew  all  about  i  .  Farm  and  Home  is 
more  than  it  is  claimed.— [Stephen  M.  Ayers,  Cornish,  IT.  II. 

Retter  than  we  Claim.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing  good 
service  in  these  days  of  abundant  publications  to  publish  such  a  paper  at 
such  a  price  and  to  attach  to  it  such  books.  My  family  as  well  as  myself 
said— Better  than  they  claimed.— [J.  H.  Hoyt,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Worth  Double  the  Price.  The  Poultry  and  Fruit  books  and  paper 
are  worth  double  tlio  price  asked. — [Morgan  Treat,  West  Point,  Va. 

A  Splendid  Investment.  I  think  I  have  made  a  splendid  invest¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  Farm  and  Home  the. best  papei 
for  the  farmer  I  ever  saw.  May  you  he  spared  to  a  good  old  age  to  continue  the  good  work  vou  are  doing. 
[W.  J.  Quarter,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 

Five  subscriptions  and  five  sets  of  books.  ^1 .20.  Address  THE  PHELPS  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
(. Mention  this  paper.)  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


ITS  A  DEAD  SURE  THING 

that  the  old  reliable  CENTENNIAL  FANNING  MILL 
is  the  ONLY  PERFECT  CLEANER,  GRADER  and 
SEPARATOR  of  Every  Kind  if  GRAIN  and  SEED. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  docs  all  claimed  for  it. 
Where  all  others  fail,  if  is  a  grand  success.  Send  for 
our  CENTENNIAL  BOOK ,  and  learn  something.  Free  to 
Everybody.  Address  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great, 
World’s  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  eigh 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
£22.  to  $900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
-Rented.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Eq  ),  N.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PIANOS:  | 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one. 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
**  w  rest-pin ” 
system.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
purity  of  tone 
and  durability. 
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MONTHS  60  CEN‘I  s  A  YEAR* 

mwil  t  IIV  The  best  FARM  an(1  HOME  Paper. 

Sent  ON  TRIAL  Three  Mouths, 

IKHlKIC.  Address  the  FARMER 
AND  M  ANUFACTURER,  No.  241  St. 
Clair  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


i  Raspberry  Marlboro, 
iriuu  Gooseberry, Industry, [feon'i  pri«-s 
"  ('rape  Niagara,  together  with  a 

colored  plate  of  the  Gooseberry  free. 
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PWERUIISI NIAGARA  GRAPE! 


MAR  LB  ORO  Rasp 


CORNELIA  Mraw-  otm 
Aiso  all  the  older  Fruits.  Ornamentals, 
M.  S.  AMltiKMlA;  tn ion  .>i*riii"s,  ■ 


Catalogue  FREE 

(Established  1855.) 


KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PE«R 
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S  CAN  Hardware  Healers. 


Send  for  Catalogme. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPEB. 

I  Farm  mnTviV^?  ******  Endorsed  toy  100  Agricultural  Journals. 

arm  and  liresidenyB:  I  American  Agriculturist  says: 

Atter  testing,  each  editor  immediately  I  “Those  Choppers  excel  wnvthino-  nf  the 
?.'^!^.yi..Enter<>ri8e  Meat  ch°PP^  tor  K6  [  kind  made  in  eitgH|misph  °ffmg  °f  **” 

We  prefer  yon  buy  from  your  Dealer.  If  he  is  out  of  them,  send  money 

to  us.  We  will  ship  by  next  fast  train.  7 
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J^nibi  acing  Hoi  Cb,  L/HfcXic, ,  jit*ep.  Sv*iiie,  l'uuitrv  Bf*ps  b»a  ia 

Covers  every  subject  pertaininer  to  Stock  of  Farm  both  in  L.  iii?2!I,*^'  £?naui  anfl  hr.  A.  H.  Baker.  V.  S. 
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IpiEEpsi NIAGARA  GRAPE  BERRY! 
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850.000  G 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Verv  cheat) 
3  sample  vines  mailed  tor  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ftOESCM,  Fredouia,  nr. 


Why  continue  to  drudge  for  bread  alone  and  lose  money  yearly  when  you  can  make 

$500  to  $i,666 

NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  OF  LAND 

By  growing-  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables?  and  also  win  Health  and  Comfort  and  Happiness 

YOU  eSny  LEARN  tohrit  FOR $  1 .00-~  NOW",?1  OF 

-THE  AMERICAN  CARDEN.1- 


in 


got  it. 


An  illustrated,  monthly  magazine;  32  quarto  pages  with  handsome  cover;  beautifully  minted  on 
tine  paper:  Established  1872.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  a  practical  horticulturist 
authority,  assisted  by  the  best  talent  in  America.  ana  leadlng 
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A  Journal  of  Practical  Information,  Giving  Full  Directions 

HOW— to  Select  Land,  — to  Choose  what  to  Grow,— to  Cultivate  all  Fruit,  Flower  and  Garden  Crops! 
HOW — to  Start  a  Greenhouse,— to  Begin  with  Fruits, — to  Begin  with  Flowers, 

HOW— to  Plant  a  Lawn,— to  Lay  Out  Grounds,— to  Make  the  Homestead  Beautiful, 

HOW— to  Run  a  Market  Garden,— to  Market  the  Products,— to  Work  a  Kitchen  Garden, 

HOW — to  Manage  House  Plants,— the  Window  Garden,— the  Private  Conservatory, 

HOW  to  Do  Everything  in  Orchard,  Vincyarcl,  Garden,  Conservatory,  Lawn,  Market  Garden,  etc. 
WHAT  to  Do  Each  Month  in  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Culture,  In-doors  and  Out-doors 
HOW  to  find  LARGE  PROFIT,  and  FULL  HEALTH  and  GENTLE  PLEASURE  in  <mrdenino- 

“  DAPTEDTOALL  SEC-]  i  THERE  IS 

MONEY 


TIONS,  BEI m  WRIT¬ 
TEN  BY  SUCCESSFUL, 
PRACTICAL  MEN  AND 
WOMEN. 


of  the  EAST, 
of  the  WEST, 
of  the  NORTH, 
of  the  SOUTH. 


—IN— 


ARDENING 


For  Men. 
For  Women. 
For  Boys. 
For  Girls. 


OF  GREAT  VALUE  to  Beginners,  and  to  practicing  Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners,  Florists  Market 
Lardeners,  Women  Gardeners,  Boy  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  Gentlemen  Farmers,  All  Nature’ Lovers 
and  All  Soil  Workers:  IN  orchard,  garden,  vineyard,  plantation,  market  garden,  kitchen  garden,’ 
turm  garden,  flower  garden,  lawn,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  window  gardfen. 

PRICE,  ftl.OO  A  YEAR;  10  Cts.  a  copy;  no  free  copies.  PRICE  AFTER  JAN.  1,  S2.00  a  year. 

SO  subscribe  NOW  for  2,  3  or  5  years  and  SAVE  SI. OO  a  year. 

FOR  S5.00  (or  more)  we  send  American  Garden  1  year,  and  any  other  periodicals  wanted  to 
amount  of  $5.00  (or  more)  at  publisher’s  prices.  *  1  anreu  to 

FOR  #1. 25,  American  Garden  1  year,  and  a  year’s  subscription  to  Our  Country  Ilomey  one  of  the 
best,  brightest,  most  valuable  ot  all  farm  papers;  and  a  year’s  subscription  to  Good  Cheery  one  of  the 
cheeriest,  puiest,  most  sparkling,  brilliant,  best  home  and  family  papers  in  the  world. 

FOR '482.00,  American  Garden  1  year,  and  Thomas'  “American  Fruit  Guitarist,"  (price  $2  00  )  new  re 
vised  edition,  illustrated  12mo.  cloth,  593  pages.  Add  15  cts.  postage. 

-  °ar^  2  y°arSl  ^.^wniny's  “Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  (price 

.>.00,)  latest  i  e\  lsed  edition,  1100  pages,  describes  over  10,000  varieties.  Add  30  cts.  for  postage. 

American  Garden  1  year,  and  “Mushrooms  of  Amrica ;  Edible  and  Poisonous,"  (price 
..-.00,)  1-  lithogiaphic  plates,  with  description  of  28  species.  Add  10  cents  for  postage. 

•ii  FOR  81.35,  American  Garden  1  year,  and  Webster's  “Practical  Dictionary,"  000,000  words  1400 
illustrations;  the  very  best  cheap  dictionary.  Add  10  cents  for  postage. 

»  ?°?,i®1;»0*  American  Garden  1  year,  and  G  choice  little  manuals,  viz :  No.  1,  “  Flowers  in  Winter  ” 

No.  '2,  "The  Flower  Garden  I.;"  No.  3,  “The  Flower  Garden  II.;"  No.  4,  “The  Ve yetable  Garden  -”\o  5  “Las 
c.ons  Fruits;"  No.  0,  “The  A  1  Poultry  Book."  Sent  post-paid.  ’’  • 

^  A  **  *■  -  47  HEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

CHICAGO,  OR  GREENFIELD,  MASS 


•  'tr.w/Htoa,  -H>.1>,  JL  MS  J2L  J.  J'uuury  HOOK.  cent  post-paid 

Address,  E.  H.  LIBBY, 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Rural  Magazine 


- FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED  OR  TILLS  A  PLANT.- 


Subscriptions  50  cents  per  year. 
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ADVERTISING  SPACE  55.40  PER  INCH. 
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Ji^  solen^  toi^es  December  Wise 

wl^ite  o[t  seVere, 
Brings  to  our  tl^at  fateful  n^on^ 

tbe[?  f^'es 

viCar. 


So  full  of  c^aritu; 
So  greet  tl^c  conpii^g 


LET  US  SING. 


O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
We  own  Thy  wise  design. 

Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 
May  share  the  work  of  Thine ! 

Apart  from  Thee  we  plant  in  vain 
The  root  and  sow  the  seed ; 

Thy  early  and  Thy  later  rain, 

Thy  sun  and  dew  we  need. 

Our  toil  is  sweet  with  thankfulness. 

Our  burden  is  our  boon; 

The  curse  of  Earth’s  grey  morning  is 
The  blessing  of  its  noon. 

Why  search  the  wide  world  everywhere 
For  Eden’s  unknown  ground  1 — 

That  garden  of  the  primal  pair 
May  never  more  be  found. 


But  blest  by  Thee,  our  patient  toil 
May  right  the  ancient  wrong, 

And  give  to  every  clime  and  soil. 

The  beauty  lost  so  long. 

Our  homestead  flowers  and  fruited  trees 
May  Eden’s  orchard  shame ; 

We  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of  these 
Like  Eve  without  her  blame. 

And  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

The  pride  of  every  zone, 

The  fairest,  rarest  and  the  best, 

May  all  be  made  our  own. 

Its  earliest  shrines  the  young  world'sought 
In  hill-groves  and  in  bowers, 

The  fittest  offerings  thither  brought 
Were  Thy  own  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  still  with  reverent  hand  we  cull 
Thy  gifts  each  year  renewed; 

The  Good  is  always  beautiful, 

The  Beautiful  is  good.  — J.  G.  Whittier . 


THE  OLD  MAN’S  SECRET. 

BY  W.  D.  BOYNTON. 


Nearly  every  day  during  the  winter,  I 
had  met,  on  my  way  to  the  post-office,  an 
old  man  going  his  daily  rounds  with  a  little 
battered  and  worn  hand-sled,  upon  which 
was  strapped  a  shoe-box  large  enough  to 
hold  two  swill-pails,  in  which  he  gathered 
slops  and  garbage,  or,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of 
these,  would  be  seen  in  his  box  a  pitiful 
collection  of  chips,  sticks,  bark,  and  bits  of 
coal,  picked  up  along  the  wood-yards  and 
beside  the  railway  switches. 

“Not  an  uncommon  sight  in  a  city,”  you 
say. 

Perhaps  not  in  a  large  crowded  city.  But 
in  this  young,  thriving  western  town, 
where  labor  is  plenty,  and  beggars  almost 
unknown,  it  was  an  uncommon  sight.  Many 
times,  as  I  watched  him  shuffling  along  in 
a  painfully  careful  way,  his  dull  eyes  fixed 
always  on  the  ground  at  his  feet — never 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — I  felt 
idly  curious  to  know  something  of  his 
former  life.  Passing  directly  in  front  of 
him  I  sometimes  caught  a  partial  view  of 
his  features,  or  at  least,  such  as  were  visible 
through  the  tangled  mass  of  beard  and  hair, 
to  which  the  razor  and  other  tonsorial  im¬ 
plements  had  long  been  strangers.  They 
were  not  the  features  of  a  weak,  groveling, 
old  man,  however  low,  base  and  repulsive 
their  present  setting  might  be.  They  were 
finely,  regular  and  strong,  with  nothing  of 
coarseness  in  their  appearance,  beyond  that 
which  resulted  from  gross  unkemptness. 

But  the  old  man  would  never  look  up 
when  we  met,  that  I  might  catch  his  eye 
and  speak  to  him,  but  always  plodded  hope¬ 
lessly,  drearily  along  on  his  solitary,  un¬ 
inviting  way. 

I  enquired  of  others;  but  no  one  seemed 
to  know  his  name  or  aught  of  his  history, 
save  that  for  years  he  had  lived  in  the  little 
hovel  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  with  no 
other  living  companion  but  his  cow,  whose 
food  he  gathered  from  day  to  day  in  the 
way  that  I  have  described. 

One  morning  in  early  Spring,  just  after  a 
heavy  night’s  rain,  when  every  gulch  and 
water-course  was  filled  with  a  seething, 
roaring  torrent,  rumbling  and  thundering 


down  from  the  hills  above,  I  walked  dowm 
by  the  ravine  to  an  open  place,  through 
which  I  had  often  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
old  man’s  hut.  But  the  little  old  hovel  was 
gone  ! 

A  small  crowd  ot  men  and  boys  stood 
about  the  spot,  talking  together  in  little 
knots,  or  idly  poking  over  the  rubbish  that 
had  not  been  washed  away. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  brink  of  the  ra¬ 
vine,  where  I  soon  comprehended  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disaster. 

The  terrible  force  of  the  torrent  had  par¬ 
tially  undermined  the  little  point  upon 
which  the  hut  had  stood,  and  the  frail 
structure  with  its  uncouth,  mysterious  oc¬ 
cupant,  had  toppled  over  into  the  black  wa¬ 
ters  beneath. 

A  small  party  of  men  was  just  moving 
away  to  search  along  down  the  ravine  for 
the  last  earthly  remains  of  the  old  maD. 
There  could  be  but  one  result  to  such  a  dis¬ 
aster:  even  a  strong,  skillful  swimmer 
must  have  perished  in  that  raging  flood, 
and  amid  the  black  darkness  of  that  wild 
stormy  night. 

Feelings  of  curiosity  and  humanity 
prompted  me  to  join  the  party  in  th* 
search.  Slowly  and  carefully  we  ex¬ 
amined  every  nook  and  projecting  crag 
along  the  tortuous  course,  where  a  body 
might  have  been  hidden  away  or  flung  up 
on  the  rocks.  For  long  hours  the  search 
proceeded,  and  we  were  led  far  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  town,  into  a  rough,  rocky  glen, 
where  the  stream  sped  along  less  swiftly, 
owing  to  its  greater  freedom  from  confirm¬ 
ing  walls. 

Here,  with  his  last  vice-like  grip  on  a 
piece  of  the  cabin’s  wreck,  that  had  wedged 
between  the  rocks,  we  found  the  old  man’s 
body. 

Alone  he  had  lived,  and  alone  he  had 
died. 

Those  who  had  passed  by  the  old  man, 
unheedingly,  for  years,  dropped  heart-felt 
tears  over  that  poor,  worn,  old  frame,  as 
they  lifted  it  tenderly  from  its  watery  an¬ 
chorage  and  placed  it  on  the  warm,  sandy 
bank,  above. 

The  bright  spring  sunshine  poured  over 
the  tattered  garb,  and  something  among  the 
ragged  folds  over  the  old  man’s  breast  re- 


fected  the  dazzling  rays  into  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  gazing  down  in  sorrow  and 
awe,  at  the  pitiable  object  before  them. 

I  stooped  down,  and  lifted  from  its 
wretched  resting  place,  a  bright  silver  box, 
which,  judging  from  its  size  and  form  had 
been  designed  as  a  receptacle  for  snuff,  or 
tobacco.  Mechanically,  I  touched  the 
■pring  of  the  tightly  closed  lid,  and  it  flew 
open.  The  box  contained  but  two  closely 
folded  papers,  soiled  and  yellow  from  age 
and  handling.  One,  I  could  see,  was  a 
letter,  or  a  portion  of  a  letter,  and  the 
other  a  newspaper  clipping.  Thinking  that 
they  might  serve  to  identify  the  old  man, 
or  contain  the  address  of  some  friend  to 
whom  I  might  communicate  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  old  man’s  fate,  I  closed  the 
box  and  placed  it  in  my  pocket. 

A  conveyance  had  been  sent  for,  in  which 
to  remove  the  remains  to  the  morgue;  so, 
leaving  two  or  three  of  the  men  to  await 
its  arrival,  and  assist  in  the  removal,  we 
•et  out  on  our  return,  now  that  our  sad 
mission  was  accomplished. 

Arrived  at  home,  I  bethought  me  of  the 
box  in  my  pocket.  Taking  out  the  stained 
and  crumbled  papers,  I  spread  them  on  the 
table  before  me,  and  with  no  little  difficulty, 
ascertained  their  contents.  The  newspaper 
elipping  read  as  follows: 

Terrible  Tragedy  ! 

A  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  last 
night  at  the  residence  of  our  esteemed  and 
honorable  citizen,  Ames  McCourt,  throw¬ 
ing  over  his  family  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
gloom,  and  causing  a  fever  of  excitement 
in  that  usually  quiet  and  peaceable  locality. 
The  shocking  event  that  transpired  last 
night,  deprives  the  sorrow-stricken  par¬ 
ents  of  an  only  son,  the  sister,  a  loving 
brother,  and  the  community  at  large,  a 
bright  and  promising  light.  As  is  well- 
known  in  the  circle  where  Miss  Annie 
McCourt,  the  accomplished  daughter,  has 
been  a  brilliant  and  loved  member,  she 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  young  Doc¬ 
tor  Stacy  Ainsworth,  who  has  borne  a  high 
reputation  socially  and  professionally.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  home 
of  his  affianced,  informally,  at  such  hours 
•f  the  evening  as  he  could  best  be  sparec 
from  professional  duties.  The  Doctor  and 


;he  brother  had  never  met.  The  brother 
was  not  expected  home  from  his  tour 
abroad  for  several  months;  but  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  family,  he  arrived  last 
night,  and  had  been  in  the  house  some 
lours,  when  the  Doctor,  as  was  his  wont, 
came  into  the  parlor,  unannounced,  and 
found  the  brother  and  sister  sitting  arm-in¬ 
arm  on  a  sofa,  talking  and  laughing  joy¬ 
ously  together.  This  unexpected  sight 
;hrew  the  Doctor  into  a  fit  of  jealous  rage, 
and,  without  awaiting  an  explanation, 
which  his  affianced  sought  to  make,  he 
fiercely  demanded  of  the  brother  his  right 
;o  such  privileges.  The  unreasonable  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Doctor  nettled  young  McCourt 
beyond  endurance,  and  he  retorted  that  he 
had  the  better  right  of  the  two. 

“You  are  a  liar,  a  liar!”  shouted  the 
Doctor. 

The  hot  blood  of  young  McCourt  could 
not  brook  this  insult,  and,  pushing  his  sister 
aside,  he  sprang  at  his  adversary.  There 
was  a  short  struggle,  a  sharp  report,  and 
the  idolized  brother  lay  ciying  at  his  sister’s 
feet,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her  lover! 

“Stacy !  Stacy !  you  have  killed  my 
brother  !”  shrieked  the  terrified  girl. 

With  a  wild  cry  of  remorse,  the  slayer 
fled  from  the  house;  and  up  to  the  present 
hour,  no  clue  has  been  obtained  as  to  the 
direction  of  his  flight.  A  reward  of  $100(1 
has  been  offered  for  his  capture,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  he  will  soon  be 
brought  back  to  face  the  results  of  his 
rash  and  bloody  act. 

Harvey  Ames  McCourt  breathed  his  last 
shortly  after  7  o’clock  this  morning.  He 
was  conscious  but  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  that  intervened  between  the  hour  of 
the  shooting  and  his  death.  His  last  words 
were  of  forgiveness  toward  his  slayer. 

The  brief  letter  ran  as  follows: 

Richmond,  Virginia,  Jan.  12,  1842. 
Dear  Stacy: 

Though  you  have  wrecked 
my  once  happy  home,  you  are  still  dear  to 
me  in  memory.  You  plead  for  one  more 
word  from  me,  and  I  would  to  God  that  it 
might  be  a  comforting  one;  but  this  is  the 
sad  reality:  the  terrible  blow  of  Harvey’s 
death,  carried  father  to  the  grave  in  a  few 
few  short  months.  Mother’s  reason  has 
fled  from  her  forever;  and  the  convent 
walls,  offer  a  haven  of  rest  and  protection 


to  me,  where  I  hope  to  prepare  myself  for 
a  work  that  an  inscrutable  providence  may 
have  reserved  me  to  do. 

May  God  forgive  you,  Stacy  Ainsworth, 
as  I  have  forgiven  you.  And  now,  fare¬ 
well  forever.  Annie  McCourt. 

And  this  was  the  old  man’s  secret.  For 
this,  he  had  been  doing  penance  all  these 
years. 

Reverently  I  folded  the  papers  and  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  box.  It  was  the  old 
man’s  secret,  and  it  should  be  buried  with 
him.  I  hastened  to  the  place  where  the 
body  lay  awaiting  burial.  Stealing  noise¬ 
lessly  into  the  gloomy  apartment,  I  saw 
the  veiled  form  of  an  aged  sister  kneeling 
by  the  old  man’s  side. 

Softly,  and  without  disturbing  the  saint¬ 
ed  watcher,  I  slipped  the  treasured  relic 
back  into  its  old  resting  place,  and  stole 
forth  again  from  that  sacred  place. 


Below  the  Surface. 

BY  MBS.  M.  J.  SMITH. 


Under  the  sod  there  are  flowers  sleeping, 

Under  the  crust  of  sleet  and  snow; 

Never  would  stranger  dream  of  the  germ 
Quietly  resting  so  far  below. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 

To  where  the  vale  dips  in  the  silvery  rill, 

They  wait  till  the  glad  spring  shall  remove  the 
•  chill,— 

Ready,  but  waiting  the  Master’s  will. 

Under  the  snow,  there  are  dear  ones  sleeping, 
Under  the  crust  of  sleet  and  snow; 

Never  a  word  they  send  back  to  us. 

Never  a  smile  from  the  depths  below. 

They  peacefully  rest  till  the  round  years  fill, 

Till  time  is  checked,  and  its  wheels  grow  still, 

Till  called  together,  from  valley  and  hill — 

They  wait  to  rise  at  the  Master’s  will. 

Under  the  crust  of  a  life-time’s  care, 

Under  its  sleet,  and  its  pelting  storms; 

In  spite  of  the  sting  of  its  pitiless  blast, 

Many  a  heart  into  beauty  warms. 

None  pause  to  look  ‘neath  the  frost  and  chill, 

For  the  warm  heart  longing  a  niche  to  fill. 

Where  others  are  working  with  ease  and  skill — 

So  they  stand  waiting  their  Master’s  will. 

How  oft  we  walk  carelessly,  only  numbering 
Blossom  and  beauty  that  dazzles  our  eyes. 

Calling  those  dead  whose  bodies  but  slumber 
And  counting  the  workers  who  bear  off  a  prize, 
Crowning  the  few  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 

Blazoning  names  which  the  front  ranks  fill, 

We  see  not  the  humble,  whose  souls  are  a  thrill, 
Who  silently  wait  for  the  Master’s  will. 


Manure  for  Garden  Crops. 

BY  JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


It  is  certain  that  to  keep  land  devoted  to 
garden  crops  up  to  a  profitable  standard  of 
productiveness,  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  use  commercial  manures,  or  even 
commercial  and  stable  manures.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  liberally  commercial  manures  are 
applied,  if  they  only  are  used,  the  land  fails 
in  productiveness  at  a  quite  rapid  rate.  And 
while  the  supplementary  use  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  will  delay  this  result,  it  makes  it  an 
occurrence  slower,  but  none  the  less  sure. 
The  essential  thing  is  rest  for  the  land  from 
garden  crops,  best  secured  by  seeding  tht 
land  down  to  grass;  and  the  land  should  be 
in  grass  at  least  one  year  in  five.  This  may 
appear  to  be  a  very  expensive  practice 
when  the  land  is  of  a  high  value,  as  land 
used  by  market  gardeners  near  cities  is ; 
but  it  is  not  more  expensive,  rather  none 
the  less  economical.  For  the  higher  the 
price  of  the  land,  the  greater  the  consider¬ 
ation  for  keeping  it  in  a  high  state  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness;  and  experience  has  conclu¬ 
sively  shown  that  seeding  to  grass  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  this.  It  need  be  in  grass  for  only 
one  year.  Then  let  it  be  thoroughly  plow¬ 
ed,  and  as  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pul¬ 
verized;  and  if  it  is  well  drained,  naturally 
or  artificially,  (as  all  land  for  gardening 
should  be)  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
most  gratifying  yields,  and  by  the  next 
season  will  be  at  the  maximum  of  product¬ 
iveness.  This  seeding  to  grass  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  cessation  or  lessening  of  the 
application  of  manure,  except  during  the 
year  the  grass  is  growing;  and  often  it 
will  pay  to  apply  manure  even  then. 

In  comparing  stable  with  commercial 
manures,  the  commercial  values  of  the 
elements  of  each  are  used.  This  basis  is  not 
fair  to  stable  manure,  and  especially  when 
the  manures  are  to  be  applied  to  garden 
crops.  For  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  effect  the  manure  has  upon  the  mech¬ 
anical  condition  of  the  soil ;  a  matter  of  no 
little  influence  upon  the  growth  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  garden  erops.  Thus  if  we  were  to 
take  into  account  only  the  composition  of 
the  different  articles,  we  would  say  that 
when  Peruvian  guano  conld  be  had  for  $65 


per  ton,  or  pure  bone  dust  for  $40  per  ton, 
well  rotted  stable  manure,  from  horses  or 
cows,  would  be  worth  from  $3  to  $3.25  per 
ton.  But  it  would  be  worth  more  to  the 
grower  of  corn  and  of  grass,  and  yet  more 
to  the  gardener  on  account  of  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effect  it  has  upon  tbe  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  This  benefit  is  positive — 
as  positive  as  the  benefit  from  cultivation — 
because  exactly  similar  in  its  nature  and 
brought  about  in  the  same  way.  Stable 
manure  not  only  puts  more  plant  food  into 
the  soil,  but  it  puts  the  soil  in  such  condi¬ 
tion  the  plants  can  more  readily  appropri¬ 
ate  the  nutriment  previously  existing  in 
the  soil.  Yet  another  reason  why  stable 
manure  is  of  more  value  than  a  comparison 
with  commercial  manures,  composition 
being  the  basis  of  comparison,  would  indi¬ 
cate,  is  that  stable  manure  is  a  complete 
manure,  while  commercial  manures  are 
not.  Stable  manure  contains  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  if  the  soil  is  continuously  cropped  and 
only  commercial  manures  are  applied,  the 
soil  soon  loses  its  productiveness,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  liberally  these  manures  may  be 
used;  while  if  only  stable  manure  is  used, 
the  soil  is  much  slower  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion.  Stable  manure  is  a  complete 
manure  because  a  good  part  of  it  is  organ¬ 
ic.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  a  crop  of 
grass  turned  under  proves  so  beneficial,  es¬ 
pecially  when  commercial  fertilizers  are 
mostly  used.  It  makes  a  complete  manure, 
it  improves  the  mechanical  texiure  of  the 
soil,  and  it  introduces  into  the  soil  organic 
matter  without  which  plants  will  not 
thrive. 

Of  the  commercial  manures,  Peruvian 
guano  meets  best  the  wants  of  the  garden¬ 
er.  It  not  only  causes  a  larger  yield,  but, 
what  is  true  of  all  manures,  though,  to  a 
less  extent,  perhaps,  it  greatly  contributes 
to  earliness  and  good  quality.  About  1200 
pounds  should  be  used  to  an  acre;  this  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  space 
of  two  yards  square.  If  the  guano  is  used 
alone,  it  should  be  sown  on  the  prepared 
ground  and  at  once  harrowed  in.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  broadcast  application. 
When  the  manure  is  used  in  drills  only, 
from  one- tenth  to  one-third  of  the  quantity 


recommended,  should  be  used  per  acre,  the 
quantity  being  determined  by  the  distance 
apart  which  the  drills  are.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  manure  very  heavily,  as  when  the 
land  is  quite  poor,  the  crop  a  grass  feeding 
one,  or  an  unusually  heavy  yield  is  desired, 
will  find  it  best  to  use  stable  manure  and 
guano  in  combination.  Stable  manure  and 
guano  are  used  in  such  proportion  that  the 
commercial  value  of  the  one  about  equals 
that  of  the  other — say  from  twenty  to 
twenty- five  tons  of  stable  manure  to  one 
ton  of  Peruvian  guano.  Spread  the  stable 
manure  on  the  ground  and  plow  it  in;  then 
sow  the  commercial  manure  and  harrow  it 
in.  Twenty  tons  of  stable  manure  and  one 
ton  of  guano  per  acre  may  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  by  gardeners  near  large  cities,  where 
good  prices  and  sure  demand  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on. 

Next  to  guano,  the  best  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  gardener  is  bone  dust.  It* 
like  guano,  may  be  used  alone.  But  it  is 
better  to  mix  either  with  three  times  its 
bulk  of  leaf  mold,  pulverized  dry  muck, 
or  well  pulverized  dry  stable  manure.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  provide  a  temporary  ab¬ 
sorbent;  hence,  whatever  material  is  used 
with  the  guano  or  bone  dust,  it  must  be 
dry,  and  the  various  ingredients  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together. 

The  gardener  has  little  use  for  muck  ex¬ 
cept  to  mix  with  other  manures  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  or  else  to  apply  to  the  soil  to  in¬ 
troduce  organic  matter  into  it  and  improve 
its  mechanical  texture.  So  far  as  I  liave- 
been  able  to  discover,  he  has  no  use  what¬ 
ever  for  salt.  Night-soil  is  valuable  when 
mixed  with  stable  manure  or  some  good 
absorbent.  But  usually  the  gardener  may 
well  put  his  dependence  in  stable  manure, 
Peruvian  guano  and  bone  dust,  not  neglect¬ 
ing  to  seed  the  land  down  to  grass  once  in 
five  to  seven  years. 

Quincy ,  111. 

A  well-known  English  clergyman,  who  had  preach¬ 
ed,  one  morning,  in  a  magnificent  New  York  church, 
watched  the  congregation  defiling  out  of  the  aisles. 

“Do  American  ladies,  then,  goto  some  place  of 

amusement  after  church?”  he  asked.  “They  are 
dressed  for  the  theater.” 

In  walking,  the  weaker  of  two  persons  takes  the 
arm  of  the  stronger.  This  is  why  dudes  always  take 
ladies’  arms. 


SEED-TIME  Aft©  HARVEST 


Rural  Sports  of  Old  England. 

BY  FRANK  S.  FINN. 


Chapter  XII. 

Stern  old  winter  came  again  and  Decem¬ 
ber  closed  the  year’s  account;  but  to  the 
ruralists  of  old  England,  it  brought  more 
of  pleasure  than  discomfort,  for  they  had 
»o  many  resources  in  the  way  of  indoor 
pastimes,  pleasures  and  amusements,  and 
found  so  many  keen  enjoyments,  and  were 
•urrounded  with  such  a  vast  amount  of 
true  hospitality  and  good  cheer,  that  it 
often  proved  to  be  the  merriest  and  cheer¬ 
iest  season  in  all  the  year;  and  was  far 
more  longed  for  than  dreaded.  They 
never  appeared  to  lack  ways  and  means  to 
“kill  time,”  and  when  I  have  heard  of  per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  slaughter  the  hours,  I  have 
wondered,  when  time  is  so  short,  any  one 
•hould  wish  to  make  it  shorter. 

St.  Nicholas — a  name  dear  to  every  child, 
who  know  anything  whatever  about  him — 

has  his  festival  on  December  6,  and  he 

* 

appears  to  be  the  children’s  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  as  a  saint,  although  I  doubt  if  there 
are  many  who  know  why  he  is  so.  It  is 
because  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  kind  to 
the  children  thems  Ives;  as  the  following 
legend  will  show.  “It  is  said  that  an 
Aeiatic  gentleman  sent  his  two  sons  to 
Athens  for  education,  and  ordered  them  to 
wait  on  the  Bishop  for  his  benediction.  On 
arriving  at  Myra  with  their  baggage,  they 
took  their  lodging  at  an  inn,  proposing,  as 
it  was  late  in  the  day,  to  defer  their  visit 
till  the  morrow ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
inn-keeper,  to  secure  their  effects  to  him¬ 
self,  wickedly  killed  the  boys,  cut  them 
into  pieces,  salted  them  and  intended  to 
sell  them  for  pickled  pork.  Happily,  St. 
Nicholas  was  favored  with  a  sight  of  these 
proceedings  in  a  vision,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  went  to  the  inn  and  reproached  the 
cruel  landlord  with  his  crime,  who  imme¬ 
diately  confessed  it,  and  entreated  the 
saint  to  pray  to  heaven  for  his  pardon. 
Then  the  Bishop,  being  moved  by  his  con¬ 
fession,  besought  forgiveness  for  him,  and 
supplicated  restoration  of  life  to  the  chil¬ 
dren;  whereon  the  youths  were  re-animated 
by  having  the  different  parts  of  their  bod¬ 


ies  re-united;  and,  the  re-animated  youths,, 
stepping  from  the  brine-tub,  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  the  feet  of  St,  Nicholas,  who> 
raised  them  up,  exhorted  them  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  alone,  gave  them  good  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  future,  bestowed  his  blessing 
on  them  and  sent  them  to  Athens  with 
great  joy,  to  prosecute  their  studies.”  Sa 
much  for  the  legend.  In  the  olden  times 
it  would  seem  that  the  good  St.  Nick  was 
accustomed  to  visit  the  houses  on  the  vigil 
of  his  festival,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case, 
on  Christmas  eve,  or  Christmas  night,  and 
that  he  had  the  very  good  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  well-filled  purses  into  windows,  and 
running  away  before  any  one  could  catch 
him.  This  was  before  “the  stockings  were 
hung  by  the  chimney  with  care,”  and 
before  Christmas  trees  were  even  thought 
of. 

The  boys  at  College  used  to  make  the 
,most  of  this  day.  and  had  processions,  plays, 
and  festivities  of  almost  every  kind,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  some  of 
their  so-called  sports  were  rude,  rough  and 
ungentlemanly:  such  as  getting  the  clerk 
to  read  prayers,  and  then  kicking  and  roll¬ 
ing  him  down  hill. 

Our  young  friends,  who  dwell  on  farms;,, 
may  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  custom  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  their  cousins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholos. 
It  is  called  “Pig  Alls,”  and  is  described  as 
follows:  “It  is  now  customary  for  boys  to 
take  their  pigs  by  the  hedgeways  in  the 
country  to  feed  upon  the  “haws,”  which  in 
the  west  of  England  are  called  pegalls  or 
pig  alls.  The  boys  go  foremost  with  long 
poles,  and  beat  the  hedges,  while  the  swine, 
after  hearing  where  they  fall,  work  most 
industriously  for  their  provender  till  dark, 
when  they  are  driven  home  till  daylight. 

There  were  many  holidays — religious  and 
secular — that  occured  during  December,  but 
the  sweetest  and  best  of  all  was— and  is, 
now— Christmas  day  and  Christmas  tide — 
that  solemn  festival  which  commemorates 
the  day  that  gave  “To  man  a  saviour— free¬ 
dom  to  the  slave.” 

“England  was  merry  England  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale. 

vTwas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale, 


A  Christmas  gambol  oft  '.vould  cheer 
A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.” 

One  ought  to  read  the  whole  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  relative  to 
Ancient  Christmas,  from  which  the  above 
selection  was  taken,  to  appreciate  its  full 
beauty. 

Bringing  in  the  Yule  Logs  was  one  of  the 
most  exhilerating  and  joyful  customs  of 
the  season;  while  the  burning  of  the  log. 
itself  was  significant  of  hospitality  and 
good  cheer,  combining,  as  it  did,  light  and 
warmth.  On  Christmas,  our  ancestors  were 
wont  to  light  up  candles  of  enormous  size, 
called  Christmas  candles,  and  lay  a  log  of 
wood  upon  the  tire;  this  log  was  called  a 
Yule  Clog  or  Christmas  block;  sometimes 
these  blocks  were  no  less  than  great  trees. 
Oftentimes,  these  logs  were  so  large  that 
they  could  not  be  burnt  that  night,  and 
when  such  was  the  case,  the  remains  were 
kept  till  old  Christmas  Eve.  In  bringing 
the  log,  or  clog,  into  the  house,  required" 
much  strength  and  strong  arms;  but,  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  great  honor  to  help 
drag  the  monarch  of  the  forest  to  its  final 
resting  place,  you  may  be  sure  willing 
hands  were  not  lacking.  Parties,  dressed 
in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  costumes  and  cur¬ 
ious  disguises,  would  go  from  house  to 
house  and  enact  short  plays,  mostly  re¬ 
lating  to  historical  events  or  to  the  season 
itself,  yet  always  interspersed  with  comic 
Interludes  to  make  the  people  laugh.  These 
were  generally  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
but  some  were  written  out  and  studied. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  still  extant,  and 
they  are  somewhat  queer  reading  at  this 
day.  The  persons  who  enacted  these  inter¬ 
ludes  were  called  “mummers,”  and  their 
occupation  at  this  time  was  called  “going  a 
mumming.” 

The  Christmas  carol,  now  usually  sung 
by  children  before  the  houses  on  Christmas 
Eve,  who  are  called  Waits,  is  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  the  first  noel — or  carol — was 
that  well-known  hymn  sung  by  the  an¬ 
gels  to  the  shepherds  at  our  Lord’s  nativity, 
and  which  is  well-known  as  the  “Gloria  in 
Excelsis.”  I  wish  space  were  allowed  me 
to  copy  some  of  these  carols,  for,  though 
many  are  quaint,  odd  and  old-fashioned, 
theybear  the  good  will,  and  convey  good 


wishes  for  this  happy,  holy  season.  Did 
you  ever  read  Charles  Dickens’  story,  called 
“A  Christmas  Carol?” — and  if  you  have 
not,  you  should  do  so  at  once,  for  it  is  the 
treat  of  a  life-time.  In  that,  old  Scrooge  is 
represented  as  having  closed  his  heart  to 
such  a  sweet  refrain  as  “God  bless  you, 
merry  gentleman,  may  nothing  you  dis¬ 
may;”  so  you  can  see  what  an  “awful” 
chilly  disposition  he  had. 

The  Hobby  Horse  at  Christmas  was  to 
the  people  of  the  days  gone  b}T,  what  the 
clown  in  the  circus  is  to  many  of  our  time; 
and  even  this  hobby  horse  is  introduced 
into  the  ring  by  some  of  the  clowns;  per¬ 
haps  it  has  traveled  down  to  them  from 
centuries  ago,  like  some  of  their  jokes. 
The  old  custom  was  as  follows:  “The  hob¬ 
by  horse  dance  is  a  sport  so-called  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  performers 
riding  the  image  of  a  horse  made  of  thin 
boards,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand. 
The  latter  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
bow,  and  stopping  on  a  shoulder,  made  a 
snapping  noise  when  drawn  to  and  fro, 
keeping  time  with  the  music.  With  this 
danced  six  others,  carrying  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  as  many  reindeer  heads,  with  the 
arms  of  the  chief  families  to  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  town  belonged.  They 
danced  the  heys  and* other  country  dances. 
To  this  hobby  horse  dance  was  appropri- 
a  vessel,  which  was  kept  in  turn  by  the 
reeves  of  the  town,  who  provided  cake  and 
ale  to  put  into  it.  All  those  who  had  any 
kindness  for  the  good  intent  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  giving  pence  apiece  for  themselves  and 
families.  Foreigners,  also,  that  came  to 
see  it,  contributed;  and  the  money,  after 
defraying  the  cost  of  cakes  and  ale,  went 
to  repair  the  church  and  support  the  poor, 
which  charges  were  most  cheerfully  borne.” 

Christmas  boxes  came  in  many  and  many 
a  year  ago  and  still  prevail.  They  were 
formerly  the  bounty  of  well-disposed  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  willing  to  contribute  some 
thing  towards  rewarding  the  industrious 
aud  supplying  them  with  necessaries,  and 
we  have  the  same,  in  idea,  in  our  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.  Churches  were  decked  with 
evergreen,  the  mistletoe  was  hung  in  the 
hall,  the  mince-pie — which  being  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 


East  is  held  to  be  typical  of  the  offerings 
made  by  the  wise  men,  who  came  from 
afar  to  worship,  bringing  with  them  spices, 
&c. — was  made.  The  boar’s  head,  which 
was  anciently  the  first  dish  on  Christmas 
Day,  after  being  soused,  was  carried  up  to 
the  principal  table  with  great  state  and 
solemnity  accompanied  by  merry  music 
and  carol  singing,  while  the  tables  were 
crammed  with  viands  and  groaned  with 
good  cheer.  A  Christmas  pie  was  made  in 
England  in  1770,  which  consisted  of  two 
bushels  of  flour,  twenty  pounds  of  butter, 
four  geese,  two  turkeys,  two  rabbits,  four 
wild  ducks,  two  woodcocks,  six  snipes  and 
four  partridges;  two  neat’s  tongues,  two 
curlews,  seven  blackbirds,  and  six  pigeons. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  nine  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  weighed  about  twelve  stone. 
It  was  neatly  fitted  with  a  case  and  four 
wheels,  and  was  wheeled  from  guest  to 
guest. 

But  with  all  the  sports  and  merriments, 
festivities  and  feasting,  the  sacred  and  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  the  day  was  not  for¬ 
gotten,  for  the  church  bells  were  answered 
by  throngs  of  people,  while  the  sacred  fanes 
rang  with  the  praises  of  Him  whose  natal 
day  it  was.  On  that  day  and  at  that  season, 
the  poor  were  as  one,  and  well  it  has  been 
said  of  the  yule  tide:  “The  same  spirit 
that  vindicated  the  pouring  of  rich  oint¬ 
ment  on  the  Saviour’s  feet — because  it  was 
homage  paid  to  sentiment  in  His  person — 
knew  how  to  bless  the  gift  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water.  Every  face  which  you  con¬ 
tribute  to  set  sparkling  at  Christmas  is  a 
reflection  of  that  goodness  of  nature,  which 
generosity  helps  to  uncloud,  as  the  win¬ 
dows  reflect  the  luster  of  the  sunny 
heavens.  Every  holly  bough  and  lump  of 
beiTies  with  which  you  adorn  your  houses, 
is  a  piece  of  natural  piety  as  well  as  beauty, 
and  will  enable  you  to  relish  the  green 
world  of  which  you  show  yourselves  not 
forgetful.  Every  harmless  pleasure,  every 
innocent  mirth,  however  mirthful,  every 
forgetfulness  of  even  serious  things,  when 
they  are  only  swallowed  up  in  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  joy  with  which  it  is  the  end  of 
wisdom  to  produce,  is  but  one  way  of  obey 
ing  the  Golden  Rule.” 

And  now  I  will  conclude  this  series  of 


Rural  Sports,  by  wishing  every  reader  of 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest,  a  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.” 


What  She  Said  and  What  She  Did. 


“I  never  will  marry,”  she  said— she  said— 

“Unless  a  young  man  that  just  suits  me  I  find; 
Taller  than  I  by  at  least  half  a  head 
He  surely  must  be,  with  a  face  bright  and  kind; 
His  eyes  I’d  prefer  of  a  violet  blue, 

His  hair  a  light-brown  or  a  very  warm  gold; 

He  must  sing— a  fine  tenor— and  dance  nicely,  too, 
And  tell  as  good  stories  as  ever  were  told. 

No  smoking  allowed,  for  the  weed  I  detest, 

And,  of  course,  no  remarks  that  are  rude  or  ill- 
bred; 

And  I’d  like  him  to  always  be  stylishly  dressed, 

The  young  man  I  marry,”  she  said— she  said. 

And  then  the  maid  married— she  did,  she  did — 

A  three-score  old  fellow  much  shorter  than  she. 
Who  wore  a  black  wig  that  but  awkwardly  hid 
A  pate  that  no  balder  could  possibly  be. 

And  his  voice  was  a  creak,  and  he  danced  like  a  bear, 
And  his  nose  it  was  red,  and  dull  grey  were  his 
eyes, 

And  he’d  sit  by  the  hour  and  stupidly  stare, 

And  he  neyer  said  anything  witty  or  wise. 

And  he  smoked  a  clay  pipe,  and  from  morning  till 
night 

In  his  mouth  held  of  strongest  tobacco  a  quid; 

And  he  dressed— but  enough,  he  had  two  millions 
quite, 

And  she  married  him  gladly— she  did— she  did. 


Breeding  Fish. 

BY  W.  BAIRD. 


I  have  a  few  thoughts  to  present  to  my 
fellow  farmers  all  over  the  country.  I 
know  the  times  are  hard  and  we  are  all 
anxious  to  earn  an  honest  penny.  When 
wool  is  only  28  cents  and  wheat  80  or  90, 
we  have  to  look  sharp  to  make  the  ends 
meet,  and  a  free  exchange  of  thought  often 
does  much  to  assist  us.  I  know  that  I  owe 
all  that  I  possess  to  ideas  gleaned  from  the 
different  papers.  I  bought  a  farm  in  1881. 
Then  everyone  thought  that  things  were  at 
their  lowest,  and  times  must  brighten  up. 
But  expecting  good  times  did  not  meet  my 
payments.  I  could  not  raise  grain,  cattle 
or  hogs  with  any  profit,  so  I  was  driven  to 
look  for  something  new,  and  struck  on 
raising  fish.  I  will  say  to  start  with,  the 
United  States  government  will  give  to  any¬ 
one  desiring  to  start  in  fish  business,  from 
twelve  to  t  twenty  German  Carp  fish  to 
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breed  from.  Our  government  is  doing  all 
in  her  power  10  advance  fish  culture.  It  is 
a  valuable  field  and  almost  entirely  unoc¬ 
cupied.  It  requires  no  capital  and  brings 
a  large  revenue.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  more  money  is  made  at  fish  raising 
than  in  raising  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs.  One 
eighth  of  an  acre  devoted  to  German  Carp 
fish  will  bring  a  clear  profit  of  $800,  the 
very  lowest  estimate.  Is  there  any  doubt 
of  my  making  money  on  fish  culture? 
There  is  no  doubt.  Do  you  think  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  go  to  the  expense  of  raising 
fish  and  shipping  them  to  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  even  giving  them  with¬ 
out  pay  to  her  citizens  unless  she  was  posi¬ 
tive  these  citizens  would  find  it  profitable 
trade  to  engage  in?  How  large  a  pond 
must  I  have  and  what  will  it  cost  ?  A  pond 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  across  will  cost 
nothing  but  a  little  digging.  I  have  no 
stream  on  my  lot,  what  will  Ido  for  water? 
Carp  fish  do  not  require  running  water. 
They  do  better  in  still  water,  even  in  a 
swamp.  They  delight  in  mud.  What 
section  of  the  United  States  is  best  and 
most  profitable  for  raising  fish  ?  Any  part 
will  do,  North,  South,  East  or  West.  Kan¬ 
sas  is  as  good  a  state  as  New  York,  Miss¬ 
issippi  as  good  as  Michigan.  Will  it  not 
take  a  long  time  to  get  a  start  from  twenty 
fish?  No  indeed,  every  female  carp  lays 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  eggs  every 
year,  and  increase  amazingly  fast  and  will 
increase  your  dollars  just  as  fast.  What 
season  is  best  to  make  a  pond?  Right 
away.  The  Government  will  send  fish 
from  November  1st  to  March  1st.  Do  you 
have  to  feed  the  fish  in  Winter?  No,  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  months  they  eat  nothing,  but 
lie  in  a  dormant  state  while  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  eating  their  heads  off.  If  the 
United  States  Government  would  offer  to 
send  a  fine  pair  of  pigs  to  any  farmer  that 
would  write  for  them,  every  farmer  in  the 
land  would  send  in  his  name.  Then  why 
not  get  some  fish  when  they  cost  aothing, 
care  for  themselves  and  bring  more  money 
than  any  farm  stock  ?  I  wish  every  paper 
In  the  land  would  urge  this  matter  on  their 
readers,  as  I  know  they  would  be  confer¬ 
ring  a  lasting  benefit. 

Pittsburg ,  Pa. 


Carp  Culture. 

BY  AMOS  JOHNSON. 


I  will  have  to  tell  your  readers  a  little 
about  carp  culture,  as  it  will  work  well 
with  farming  and  gardening  for  those  that 
have  the  water  privilege,  and  almost  any 
farm  in  the  country  will  afford  a  place  for 
a  small  pond,  as  the  fish  do  not  require  run¬ 
ning  water.  I  think  a  pond  10x20  feet  would 
furnish  more  fish  than  any  one  family 
could  use  and  some  to  sell. 

I  started  a  pond  one  year  ago.  I  procured 
twenty  young  carp  at  our  State  Fishery,  on 
an  average  two  and  one-half  inches  long, 
brought  them  home  in  a  six  quart  tin  pail 
twenty  miles.  A  few  days  ago  I  drained 
my  pond  to  make  some  repairs,  expecting 
to  find  fish  from  five  to  six  inches  long;  but 
you  can  imagine  my  surprise,  to  find  them 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
weighing  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
pounds  and  regular  beauties,  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  if  they  had  not  been  there 
before  my  eyes.  You  may  call  this  “a  fish 
story,”  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Last 
June  I  got  six  from  Pittsburg  for  breeding, 
that  were  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long, 
which  I  placed  in  a  small  pond  for  breeding, 
I  examined  them  and  they  measured  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches,  found  some 
young  ones  which  are  three  inches  in  length 
now.  Those  wishing  to  start  ponds  can 
get  all  the  information  they  need,  free  of 
charge,  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will 
also  furnish  blanks  to  be  filled  out  so  you 
can  get  from  ten  to  twelve  fish  free.  The 
government  knows  it  is  a  good  thing  and  is 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  help  those  that  will 
help  themselves. 


Tomatoes  are  now  almost  as  much  in  use 
in  London  as  in  New  York,  and  there  is  so 
considerable  an  artificial  growth  of  mush¬ 
rooms  that  a  good-sized  basket  is  often  to 
be  had  for  12  cents. 

The  scent  of  sassafra  sis  said  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive  to  grain  weevils.  A  few  leaves  of  it 
scattered  through  the  grain  bins  will,  it  is 
claimed,  destroy  the  weevils. 

A  merry  Christmas  to  all  our  readers. 
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VEST- 


‘‘Beauty”  Tcmato. 


Livingston's  New 


Kew  Tomato,  Livingston's  Beauty. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston,  already  famed  as 
the  originator  of  our  four  best  tomatoes, 
Paragon,  Acme,  Perfection,  and  Favorite, 
wi  l  soon  give  the  world  another,  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  sends  us  the  following  de¬ 
scription  : 

We  offer  this  excellent  new  tomato  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  will  prove  all 
we  claim  for  it  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pro-' 
nounce  it  as  having  no  rival.  We  have  ex¬ 
hibited  it  at  a  number  of  different  fairs  the 
past  fall,  had  samples  in  our  store  almost 
constantly  which  have  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  by  many  dealers,  growers  and  mar- 
ketmen,  who,  without  a  single  exception, 
place  it  ahead  of  all  others  in  point  of  size, 
shape,  weight  and  beauty.  Its  very  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  combined  with  its  other 
superior  qualities  will  certainly  brake  it  a 
first- class  selling  variety.  * 

For  the  past  six  months  we  have  been 
frequently  asked  by  dealers  and  customers, 
If  we  intended  bringing  out  anything  new 


|  f°r  1886.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  no 
novelty  list  will  be  complete  without  offer¬ 
ing  the  Livingston’s  Beauty. 

The  color  is  quite  distinct  from  any  sort 
we  are  acquainted  writh,  being  a  very  glossy 
crimson  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple, 
(lighter  than  the  Acme.)  the  color  alone 
will  bring  it  readily  into  favor  in  any  mark¬ 
et.  It  grows  in  clusters  of  four  or  five 
large  fruits,  (on  a  strong  vine,)  retaining  its 
large  size  very  late  in  the  season.  This  is 
an  essential  point  in  its  favor,  as  many 
other  good  sorts  decrease  in  size  at  least 
one-half  before  the  season  is  over;  this  ia 
especially  true  of  the  Acme. 

Plants  of  the  Acme  transplanted  on  the 
same  day  with  Livingston’s  Beauty  have 
decreased  their  fruit  in  size  more  than  one- 
half,  besides,  the  vines  are  quite  dead, 
while  the  vines  of  the  latter  are  still  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  we  have  on  our  counters  to-day, 
(October  15th,)  large,  perfect  fruit.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  a  very  productive  variety 
and  we  believe  it  will  average,  the  season 
through,  more  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  acre 


than  any  other  sort.  The  past  saason  it 
certainly  yielded  one-third  more  than  the 
Acme,  side  by  side.  It  ripens  with  the 
Acme  or  Perfection,  which  are  as  early  as 
any  good  varieties.  Ripens  very  evenly, 
is  entirely  free  from  ribbed  and  elongated 
fruit,  being  perfect  in  shape. 

During  the  past  three  seasons  of  its 
growth,  under  varied  circumstances  and  on 
different  classes  of  soil,  it  shows  no  signs 
of  rotting.  This  is  partially  on  account  of 
its  firmness,  besides  its  having  a  thick  skin 
and  few  seeds  and  hence,  more  solid  flesh 
and  less  water.  It  seldom  cracks  like  many 
of  the  thin  skinned  sorts  immediately  after 
a  rain.  We  have  kept  the  fruit  in  good 
shape  and  color  for  over  two  weeks. 

For  shipping  and  early  market  it  cannot 
be  excelled  on  account  of  its  solidity,  tough¬ 
ness  of  skin,  and  especially  on  account  of 
its  color,  as  it  can  be  picked  quite  green, 
and  will  look  well,  and  ripen  up  nicely, 
while  all  strictly  red  varieties  have  a  yel¬ 
lowish  shade  until  quite  ripe.  We  have  a 
a  cluster  of  five  that  was  picked  from  the 
vines  entirely  green  twelve  days  ago.  They 
have  ripened  up  in  perfect  color,  and  appear 
as  solid  as  other  specimens  arriving  yes¬ 
terday. 

We  have  called  it  the  Livingston’s  Beauty 
because  it  is  pronounced  by  everybody  to 
be  a  Beauty  indeed,  and  it  certainly  is 
worthy  of  the  Livingston  name,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  assist  in  its  rapid  introduction. 


Buda  or  Hungarian  Honey  Melon. 


This  new  melon  is  to  be  introduced  by  a 
Philadelphia  house,  as  a  leading  novelty 
for  1886,  under  the  following  description: 

In  the  summer  of  1883  and  again  in  1884, 
the  writer  spent  considerable  time  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
varieties  of  melons,  bringing  home  seed  of 
all  the  best  varieties.  The  past  two  years 
we  have  probably  made  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  comprehensive  tests  of  melons 
ever  attempted — our  trials  this  year  alone 
embracing  nearly  two  hundred  varieties, 
collected  by  ourselves  and  by  travelers  from 
Hungary,  Southern  Russia,  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  These  tests  hare  been  very 


interesting,  but  many  of  the  varieties  have 
proved  unsuited  to  our  climate,  others  dis¬ 
tinct  but  of  not  sufficient  merit.  There 
were  several  varieties,  however,  of  which 
we  had  personally  received  such  glowing 
descriptions  from  the  originators  or  grow¬ 
ers  that  we  gave  them  especial  care,  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
other  melons,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
mixture. 


One  of  these  extra  choice  varitties  we 
illustrate  in  the  above  engraving  The 
melon  from  which  this  photograph  was 
taken  weighed  11|  pounds,  and  measured 
281  inches  in  stem  and  blossom  end  circum¬ 
ference,  being  practically  a  perfect  globe 
in  shape.  All  the  melons  were  as  “alike  as 
two  peas” — none  varying  in  shape  or  color, 
and  scarcely  a  variance  of  two  pounds  ie. 
weight — making  it  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
oughbred  varieties  we  have  ever  grown. 
The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  handsome,  medium 
dark  green,  with  dim  waterings  of  a  dark- 
green. 

The  Hungarian  Honey  Melon  is  very 
appropriately  so  called,  as  it  is  surpassingly 
sweet  and  luscious,  of  a  very  rich  honey 
flavor,  richer  and  sweeter  to  the  taste  tham 
any  watermelon  hitherto  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  The  flesh  is  of  an  intensely  rich,  brill¬ 
iant  red  color,  and  absolutely  stringle-s — 
completely  melting  in  the  mouth.  The 
melon  has  no  hard  core,  and  the  flesh  is  of 
equally  good  quality  throughout,  ripening 
thoroughly,  and  of  the  same  beautiful  red 
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•olor  up  to  within  one-fourth  inch  or  less  of 
the  outer  skin.  The  seeds  are  very  small, 
of  an  orange-brown  color.  The  melons 
ripen  early,  the  vines  are  strong  and  healthy, 
very  pioductive,  and,  unlike  most  foreign 
melons,  this  variety  is  very  hardy,  a  sure 
cropper  and  succeeds  admirably.  In  fact, 
with  us  it  yielded  more  melons,  and  was 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  growth  the 
past  season,  than  some  of  our  native  melons. 

The  delicious  flavor,  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  hardiness  and  convenient  size  for 
family  use,  will  make  the  Buda  Honey 
Melon  a  popular  favorite  in  every  garden. 
Its  superb  quality  is  sure  to  please  the  most 
fastidious. 


Getting  Hens  Ready  for  Winter. 


BY  THOS.  D.  BAIRD. 


In  order  to  realize  a  good  profit  from 
hens  you  must  first  get  them  in  laying  or¬ 
der  and  keep  them  so.  The  greatest  in¬ 
ducement  to  winter  laying  is  warm,  dry 
quarters.  This  does  not  imply  an  ordinary 
shelter,  a  house  open  in  places,  but  quarters 
that  are  free  from  draughts,  leaks  or  under 
currents  of  air.  A  crack,  through  which 
a  cold  draught  of  air  plays  upon  a  hen  on 
the  roost,  will  do  her  more  harm  than  if  the 
whole  side  of  the  house  was  removed.  Most 
farmers’  hen  houses  have  dirt  floors,  in 
which  case,  the  floor  should  be  filled  a  foot 
deep  with  dry  mold;  this  will  raise  the 
floor  above  all  moisture  coming  from 
below.  This  makes  more  difference 
with  laying  hens  than  most  farmers  are 
aware  of.  I  have  observed  that  when 
hens  were  laying  well,  if  a  rain  came  and 
water  rose  up  and  covered  the  hen-house 
floor,  they  would  cease  laying  until  the 
floor  would  get  dry  again.  Fowls  are  very 
sensitive  to  climatic  changes,  and  often 
regulate  their  laying  by  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Should  the  comb  of 
the  hen  become  frosted,  she  will  cease  lay¬ 
ing  and  remain  idle  until  the  injured  mem¬ 
ber  is  entirely  healed.  It  is  the  slight  ex 
posures  which  do  the  mischief,  for  fowls 
can  better  afford  to  remain  out  of  doors 
altogether,  than  be  subject  to  inside  annoy¬ 
ances.  These  are  items  that  should  be  re 
garded  if  the  farmer  would  make  his  fowls 


a  profit  to  him.  The  quarters  often  regu¬ 
late  the  matter  of  profit  and  loss;  for,  I 
have  noticed  that  the  colder  the  season, 
the  higher  the  price  of  eggs,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  few  hens  to  lay  makes  a  great  diff¬ 
erence  in  the  profit.  Feeding  fowds  well 
with  a  variety  of  food  is  quite  essential  to 
e8g  production,  but  no  amount  of  good 
feeding  will  compensate  for  bad  quarters. 
When  hens  do  not  lay  until  Spring,  the 
loss  is  a  double  one,  for  not  only  has  winter 
been  passed  over  unprofitably  when  eggs 
are  at  the  highest  prices,  but  the  price  of 
eggs  is  on  the  decline  and  will  continue 
to  decline  until  fall. 

A  hen  is  a  mere  egg-machine;  but  in 
order  to  make  this  machine  a  profitable 
one,  it  must  be  supplied  with  the  essentials 
for  egg  production,  heat  and  food.  Heat  is 
derived  from  the  food  consumed,  and  the 
first  duty  of  nature  is  to  provide  the  life- 
sustaining  heat.  This  must  be  done  before 
material  can  be  converted  into  eggs.  Warm, 
dry  quarters  economize  food,  and  happiness 
and  contentment  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  for  a  hen  will  not  lay  if 
hungry,  cold,  or  in  any  way  uncomfortable. 


Ducks. 

BY  A.  W.  HYRE. 


Ducks,  as  a  general  thing,  are  considered 
by  many  persons  a  very  unprofitable  fowl 
to  raise.  It  is  because  they  do  not  get 
right  down  to  business  with  them.  If  you 
wish  to  raise  ducks  successfully,  you  must 
provide  them  with  plenty  of  room  to  roam 
around  over,  as  they  are  continually  mov¬ 
ing  about.  It  is  also  necessary  for  them  to 
be  fed  regularly.  The  Pekin  duck  is  a  very 
good  duck  to  raise.  When  young  they  do 
not  require  any  more  water  than  just 
enough  to  drink,  in  fact,  they  do  better  if 
allowed  no  water  to  swim  in  till  they  are 
about  three  months  old.  They  are  very 
tender  when  young,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  housed  at  the  approach  of  rain;  if  not, 
you  will  be  apt  to  lose  your  little  ducklings. 
The  Pekin  drake,  when  full  grown,  weighs 
about  ten  pounds;  the  hen  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds.  The  flesh  is  of  a  rich  cream 
color,  and  when  cooked  cannot  be  excel¬ 
led  for  its  flavor. 


Foot  Notes. 


It  costs  no  more  to  keep  good  fowls  than 
to  keep  poor  ones. 

Game  cockerels  should  be  dubbed  before 

thev  are  six  months  old. 

* 

Let  fowls  have  variety  and  eerve  them 
with  “green”  and  dry  food  constantly. 

Plan  fowl  houses  so  that  they  will  be 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and 
sunny  and  dry  at  all  times. 

Young  chicks  should  not  be  permitted  to 
roost  on  perches  until  they  are  four  month’s 
old,  as  ii  sometimes  causes  a  deformity  in 
the  breast  bone. 

Provide  dusting  places  for  all  fowls  young 
and  old.  Dry  dust  from  the  road,  pul¬ 
verized  by  the  wheels  of  wagons,  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpose. 

Danger  of  over-feeding  fowls  is  a  real  one 
which  is  often  incurred  in  the  case  of  adult 
stock,  but  not  to  be  feared  in  the  young 
growing  bird. 

A  single  feed  daily  and  the  allowance  of 
a  good  range  in  the  field  and  pasture  will 
tend  to  keep  your  birds  in  fine  condition. 

One  cure  for  egg-eating  is  to  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  fowl’s 
beaks  enough  to  make  them  bleed,  then 
throw  down  some  china  or  painted  wooden 
eggs  for  them  to  try  their  raw  bills  on  for 
a  few  days,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
any  more. 

We  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  oJ  domestic  fowl,  from  the  Bantam  to 
the  Brahma,  old  and  young.  And  we  know 
that  it  is  altogher  more  in  the  feeding  of 
poultry,  to  render  their  meat  toothsome 
when  slaughtered,  than  it  is  in  the  sort  or 
size  of  the  fowl  thus  eaten. 

That  it  pays  to  keep  fowls,  few,  if  any, 
who  know  how  to  manage  them,  will  deny; 
but  there  are  thousands  of  people  to-day, 
who  could  ornament  some  nook  or  corner 
in  their  city  or  town  lots  with  a  small 
flock  of  our  domestic  pets,  and  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  for  them  to  do  so. 

Give  growing  chicks  a  taste  of  boiled 
potatoes,  and  notice  how  they  “go  for 
them.”  In  many  places  the  potato  crop 
is  large  and  this  vegetable  cheap.  It  is 
even  cheaper  than  corn,  but  if  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  corn  and  other  articles  of  diet, 


it  is  a  great  help  to  raise  young  stock  econ¬ 
omically  and  successfully. 

Don’t  ship  fowls  without  drinking  ves¬ 
sels,  when  you  can  get  one  by  having  a 
mouthpiece  put  on  an  old  oyster  can,  let¬ 
ting  it  project  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  de¬ 
grees  and  putting  a  small  hole  in  the  can  to 
let  the  water  down  as  required  by  the 
fowls.  Of  course  it  must  be  air-tight, 
then  by  turning  it  on  its  back  it  is  easily 
filled.  This  can  will  keep  the  water  clean, 
if  it  is  fastened  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
bottom. 

Poultry  require  plenty  of  house-room, 
for  crowding  them  on  their  roosts  or  hav¬ 
ing  illy  built,  dilapidated  or  damp  houses, 
is  conductive  to  disease.  If,  on  account  of 
breeding  more  than  one  variety,  or  because 
you  have  fruit  and  vegetables  you  wish  to- 
keep  the  birds  from,  you  have  to  keep  the 
fowls  in  restricted  quarters,  by  all  means, 
give  them  all  the  exercise  room  you  possi¬ 
bly  can,  and  there  is  far  more  danger  of 
giving  them  too  little  than  too  much. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt  to  raise  good 
chickens,  or  expect  to  have  eggs  from  your 
birds  in  season,  unless  a  goodly  measure  of 
their  natural  requirements  in  domestication 
are  observed,  and  a  judicious  system  of 
care  and  feeding  is  adopted  for  their  ad¬ 
vancement.  With  such  attention  and  by 
the  observance  of  the  advice  of  older  fan¬ 
ciers,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  poultry 
may  not  be  advantageously  kept  by  any 
man  or  woman  who  possesses  taste  for  thia 
simple  rural  employment.  But  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  poultry  business  will  “run 
itself,”  any  more  than  any  other  business. 
No  gains  without  pains.  Rex. 


In  Dr.  Lawes’  experiments  potatoes  were 
planted  six  successive  years,  some  on  land 
receiving  no  manure,  and  one  piece  re¬ 
ceiving  fourteen  tons  of  barnyard  manure 
per  acre  yearly.  The  field  unmanured, 
rapidly  diminished  in  yield,  as  might  be 
expected;  but  the  fact  most  remarkable  is 
that  another  field,  with  a  dressing  of  650 
pounds  of  alkaline  salts,  produced  a  better 
crop  than  that  which  had  the  stable  ma¬ 
nure. 

Promises  made  in  the  time  of  affliction,  require  a 
better  memory  than  people  commonly  possess. 


Cabbage  Culture. 


To  obtain  a  profitable  crop  of  cabbage, 
certain  essentials  must  be  complied  with. 
First,  good  seed  must  be  procured,  regard¬ 
less  of  cost;  second,  a  suitable  soil,  prop¬ 
erly  prepared, ,  should  be  selected;  third, 
the  plants  must  be  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  properly  cared  for.  In  procuring  seed 
be  careful  to  obtain  the  very  best;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  cauliflowers,  I  know  of  no 
other  vegetable,  the  seed  of  which  has 
more  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uce.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  well  drain¬ 
ed,  rich  loam  on  which  no  vegetable  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  has  been  grown  for  a  few 
seasons  previously.  Any  good  soil  or  a  field 
that  has  been  used  as  a  pasture  for  several 
seasons,  if  repeatedly  and  deeply  plowed 
and  harrowed,  well  manured  and  thorough¬ 
ly  cultivated,  will  produce  an  excellent 
crop. 

The  most  suitable  fertilizer  is  well  rot¬ 
ted  stable  manure,  that  has  been  property 
cared  for.  It  should  be  turned  at  least 
twice,  and  all  lumps  should  be  broken  as 
fine  as  possible.  It  is  applied  in  the  hills 
a  forkful  to  each,  and  covered  with  the 
hoe.  Another  method,  and  one  that  is 
being  generally  adopted  in  this  vicinity,  is 
to  spread  the  manure  in  the  spring  or  fall, 
and  plow  it  under  immediately.  A  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  is  then  given,  and  the 
ground  marked  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
Some  commercial  fertilizer  is  scattered 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  with  a  hoe.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  method  for  a  late  crop,  if  the  ground 
has  been  occupied  by  an  early  one  of  peas, 
spinach  or  anything  else.  The  best  time 
for  transplanting  is  just  after  rain.  Take 
the  cabbage  up  carefully,  and  in  replanting 
use  a  dibble,  and  set  the  plants  in  the  ground 
up  to  the  first  leaf,  no  matter  how  long  the 
stems  may  be.  Be  careful  to  “firm”  the 
ground  well  about  the  roots.  Transplant¬ 
ing  can  be  quickly  done  if  one  person  drops 
the  plants  and  others  follow  to  plant  them, 
provided  the  hills  have  been  prepared  before 
the  last  rain. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  taken  hold  and 
begun  to  grow,  they  should  be  cultivated 
as  often  as  possible,  as  success  depends  large¬ 


ly  upon  this,  the  ground  being  sfirred  deep¬ 
er  each  time.  They  should  also  be  hoed 
frequently,  a  little  earth  being  drawn  up  to 
the  plants  each  time,  until  they  begin  to 
head,  when  they  should  be  well  hilled  up. 
If  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or  bone  dust  be 
given  and  harrowed  in  before  planting,  it 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

To  preserve  cabbages  during  the  winter, 
they  should  be  pulled  up  on  a  dry  day, 
turned  with  th<  lr  heads  down,  to  drain; . 
th^n  placed  together  as  closely  as  possible 
with  their  heads  down,  and  buried,  the 
heads  and  a  part  of  the  stumps  beieg  cov¬ 
ered.  If  they  are  to  be  used  early  in  the 
season,  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  or  straw 
should  be  given  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
freezing  hard.  Do  not  bury  them  too  early, 
but  just  before  the  ground  begins  to  freeze 
hard.  Club-root,  to  which  cabbages  are 
very  liable,  is  a  disease  caused  by  the  larva 
of  a  little  insect  which  so  affects  the  root* 
as  to  cause  them  to  become  so  knobby  and 
swollen  that  they  are  incapable  of  support¬ 
ing  the  plant,  and  in  consequence  it  die* 
when  about  half  grown.  The  presence  of 
this  pest  is  attributable  to  the  too  frequent 
planting  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
on  the  same  ground,  as  well  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  manure  used.  Hog  dung  in 
particular,  being  full  of  insects,  is  very  apt 
to  cause  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  thi* 
does  not  show  itself  until  the  plants  ar# 
about  half  grown,  when  it  is  too  late  t# 
make  another  planting.  Like  many  other 
ills,  however,  it  can  be  prevented,  and  thi* 
is  best  done  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

The  only  other  insect  pests  to  which  th# 
cabbage  is  subject  are  the  turnipfly  and  gree® 
cabbage  worm.  The  former  attacks  th# 
young  plants  when  they  first  appear  abov# 
ground.  An  application  of  soot  or  tobacc# 
dust,  frequently  made  when  the  plants  ar# 
wet,  is  an  effectual  remedy.  The  latter  i# 
a  very  serious  pest,  but  may  be  overcom# 
by  the  use  of  pyrethrum  powder  or  the  ker¬ 
osene  emulsion.  Where  cabbages  are  grow® 
as  a  field  crop  it  is  an  excellent  plan  t# 
surround  the  field  with  a  crop  of  rutabagas, 
two  or  three  rods  wide.  The  miller,  which 
flies  only  around  the  edges  of  the  field,  will 
lay  its  eggs  on  the  turnips  mostly,  and  thu# 
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the  cabbages  will  escape  serious  injury. 
For  gardens,  this  is  impracticable,  so  that 
to  insure  a  crop,  it  is  well  to  plant  some 
early  and  close-heading  varieties  for  the 
late  crop,  the  early  and  close-heading  vari¬ 
eties  escaping  in  a  great  measure  the  rav¬ 
age  s  of  this  destructive  pest. 

For  the  early  crop  the  seed  should  be 
•own  about  the  middle  of  September.  Sow 
very  thinly  on  a  bed  of  light,  rich  soil.  In 
about  a  month  the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  be  transplanted  into  cold  frames 
wheie  they  are  to  remain  for  the  winter. 
Place  the  lrame  on  a  bed  of  light,  rich  earth, 
in  a  bheitered  situ  ition,  and  place  the  plants 
in  it  in  rows  two  or  three  inches  apart  eacli 
w  ay.  YY  hen  established,  remove  the  sash¬ 
es  m  tine  weather,  and  give  air  on  all  suit 
able  occasions.  In  severe  weather  protect 
them  witn  mats  01  sliutteis;  Lut  at  all  times 
keep  them  as  cool  as  possible.  If  they 
become  slightly  frozen  keep  them  from  tiie 
Bun's  lays,  and  thaw  tlnm  by  giving  abun¬ 
dant  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  seed  can  also  be  sown  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  01  March  in  a  moderate  hot- bed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  about  six  inches 
high,  transplant  them  into  a  cold  frame 
and  tieat  them  precisely  as  advised  for  fall- 
sown  plants.  This  is  the  method  generally 
adopted,  although  the  cold  frame  plants 
are  the  best;  for  they  are  hardier,  and  can 
be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  April, 
while  the  hot-Ded  plants  cannot  be  planted 
out  before  the  1st  of  May. 

For  a  successional  crop,  some  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  early  varieties  should  be  selected,  and 
•own  in  a  hot  bed  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  March,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as 
advised  for  the  early  crop.  For  the  late  or 
w  inter  crop  of  cabbages,  sow  the  seeds  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  bed  of  light,  rich  soil 
about  the  10th  of  May.  Sow  very  thinly  in 
drills  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  keep 
clean  and  free  from  weeds.  They  can  be 
planted  out  about  the  middle  of  July,  wet 
or  showery  weather  being  chosen  for  the 
operation.  An  ounce  of  si  ed  will  produce 
about  1,500  plants.  The  following  are  the 
most  desirable  varieties:  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
oarly  variety  in  cultivation;  the  heads  are 
very  compact,  of  medium  size  and  of  a 


somewhat  conical  shape. 

Early  York  is  a  valuable  early  sort,  hav¬ 
ing  small,  heart-shaped  heads,  by  some 
highly  prized.  Large  E  irly  York  is  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  above,  having  much  larger  heads 
and  being  ten  or  twelve  days  later.  An 
excellent  market  sort,  is  Henderson’s  Early 
summer,  the  earliest  large  headed  variety 
in  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  best  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes,  as  it  remains  a  long  time  in 
perfection  after  heading.  Heads  large  and 
of  a  flat  shape.  Fottler's  Early  Brunswick 
is  the  best  second-early  variety ,  and  one  of 
the  most  certain  to  head.  Heads  compact 
and  solid,  often  weighing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  Early  Winnigstadt  is  a 
second  early  variety,  having  very  hard, 
conical  beads.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  general  use.  Large 
Drumhead  is  a  late  fall  or  winter  variety, 
with  a  broad,  flat  head;  an  excellent  keep¬ 
er,  grown  extensively  for  shipping  pur¬ 
poses.  Late  Flat  Dutch,  an  excellent  fall 
and  winter  variety.  The  large  round  heads 
have  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  keeper.  Marblehead  Mammoth  is 
the  largest  cabbage  in  cultivation;  under 
good  cultivation  the  heads  will  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  each.  Drumhead 
Savoy  is  the  best  of  the  Savoy  class  for  a 
late  Ciop;  an  excellent  keeper.  Red 
Dutch  bears  very  hard  heads  of  a  dark  red 
color.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  pickling;  an 
excellent  keeping  variety.  The  early  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  planted  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  second-early  and 
late  varieties,  two  feet,  the  rows  being  in 
all  cases  three  feet  apart.— C.  J7,  Parnell. 


DRAWBACKS. 


A  slovenly  dress,  a  shaggy  pate. 

The  fences  down,  a  broken  gate, 

Pigs  in  the  garden,  weeds  very  high,.  » 
Children  unwashed  -  no  bacon  to  fry — 

Lots  of  great  dogs  and  yawling  tom  cats, 
Windows  repair'd  with  a  dozen  old  hats. 

An  empty  barn— not  a  spear  of  hay 
Cows  in  the  clover,  horse  run  away, 

Things  sold  by  guess  without  being  weigh’d 
Bills  coming  in  and  taxes  unpaid — 

Pipes  and  tobacco— whiskey -neglect, 

Drag  in  their  train  as  all  might  expect, 

All  sorts  of  trouble  to  fret  away  life— 

But  worst  of  the  whole  an  unhappy  wife. 


GOLDEN  PRIZE  BEAN  REPORT. 


and  gatmt. 
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FOR  EVERY  ONE  WHO  PLANTS  A  SEED 
_ OR  TILLS  A  PLANT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  50  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 
ADVERTISING  rates,  45  CENTS  per  nonpariel  line. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

VOL.  VI,  NO.  xn.  ~  WHOLE  NO.,  L. 

La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.,  1885. 

This  number  closes  the  sixth  volume  of 
our  magazine,  and  is  a  fitting  time  for  its 
hosts  of  friends  whose  subscriptions  now 
expire,  to  call  the  attention  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  it,  and  send  in  a  few  extra 
names  with  their  own  renewals.  As  an 
inducement  for  all  who  will  do  this,  we 
offer  four  subscriptions,  without  other 
premium,  for  $1.00.  Please  review  the 


It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers  that  we,  last  spring,  sold  our  new 
“Golden  Prize  Beans,’’  in  packets  of  twelve 
beans  each,  and  the  person  producing  the 
most  beans  by  actual  count,  from  one  pack¬ 
et,  was  to  receive  a  prize  of  as  many  cents 
as  he  produced  beans.  The  time  for  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  having  passed  (Nov.  1,;  we 
give  the  record  of  four  best  reports: 

Cooperstown,  Oct.  27, 1885. 

Mr.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  please  find 
report  of  my  Golden  Prize  beans.  I  planted  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package  May  12th,  and  pulled  them  Sept. 
25th.  I  planted  them  on  rich  garden  soil,  with  top 
dressing  of  unleached  ashes  raked  in  at  time  of 
planting.  They  were  well  watered  three  times  with 
soap-suds.  I  planted  one  bean  in  a  hill,  which  were 
two  feet  apart.  I  had  to  stake  them  up  and  tie  them 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  down.  I  shelled 
counted  them  last  night,  and  found  I  had  4015  beana 
for  my  trouble .  I  never  saw  anything  in  the  bean 
line  equal  this.  You  may  have  the  beans  if  you 
want  them,  providing  I  get  the  prize. 

Yours  Respectfully,  R.  D.  Reynolds. 


past  volume  of  384  pages  and  see  if  you 
-cannot  conscientiously  give  your  hearty 
endorsement  to  all  who  may  be  influenced 
to  invest  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar  in  it  for 
the  coming  year. 


AS  IT  WILL  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  for  US  to  get 
our  complete  catalogue  for  1886  ready  for 
the  mails  before  January,  we  have  decided 
to  give  in  the  next  issue  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest,  in  place  of  the  usual  departments 
and  miscellaneous  reading  matter,  full  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  vegetables  of  which  we  shall  offer 
seeds  for  the  coming  year,  and  follow  with 
a  revised  price-list  for  1886,  fiom  which  all 
who  wish  to  order  early  may  do  so  as  well 
as  from  the  regular  catalogue,  which  will 
only  contain  a  few  additional  novelties  and 
a  greater  display  of  engravings.  We  shall 
style  this  our  Annual  Seed  Issue,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  usual  form  with  February  num¬ 
ber. 


Lifetimes  are  measured ,  not  by  days 
But  by  becoming  deeds; 

And  they  desire  the  highest  praise , 

Who  leave  behind  them  seeds 
To  grow,  to  blossom ,  to  bear  fruit. 

In  months  and  years  to  come. 

-Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke. 


Algona,  Iowa,  Sept.  22,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— My  father,  last 
Spring,  purchased  a  packet  of  those  prize  beans  for 
me,  and  as  I  succeeded  in  doing  pretty  well  I  will 
send  you  my  report.  From  the  twelve  beans  I  had 
591  pods,  making  3845  beans.  They  are  a  very  nice 
bean  and  yield  better  than  any  bean  we  ever  raised. 
I  did  not  take  any  extra  care  of  them. 

Yours  truly,  Ella  M.  McAllister. 

Daughter  of  R.  McAllister. 

E.  A.  Hallbnbeck,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says  packet 
contained  only  eleven  beans,  of  which  nine  grew 
and  product  was  3152  beans.  See  report  on  page  22 
of  this  issue. 


Marian,  Indiana,  Oct.,  19,  1885. 

L  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;-The  following  is 
th«  record  of  the  Golden  Prize  Bean:  Number  of 
Pods  542  whole  number  of  beans  3116.  Planted,  May 
15th,  1885,  in  moderately  rich  soil,  manured  with 
stable  manure.  Cultivated  with  the  hoe  quite  fre¬ 
quently,  not  a  weed  was  allowed  to  appear  above 
ground.  I  consider  this  quite  a  good  yield,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  the  successful  contestant  will  do  much 
better. 

Your  seeds  are  the  best  I  ever  used,  especially  your 
cabbage  seed.  I  shall  favor  you  sometime  during 
winter  with  an  order  for  seeds. 

Have  you  an  agent  in  this  county  (Grant)  for  the 
sale  of  your  seeds?  Respectfully.  O.  L.  Bish. 


According  to  the  offer  made,  a  prize  of 
$40.15  is,  awarded  to  R.  D.  Reynolds,  Coop¬ 
erstown,  Pa.,  but  before  claiming  it  he 
must  send  us  a  sworn  statement  that  he 
planted  but  the  twelve  beans,  and  harvest¬ 
ed  4015  as  stated,  and  this  must  be  witnessed 
as  per  original  announcement  in  this  mag¬ 
azine. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  with  any  of  the  papers 
named  in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  the 
right  hand  column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers 
for  one  year,  postpaid,  Seed-Time  amd  Harvest  from 
us,  the  other  also  directly  from  the  place  of  publica¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  more  than  one  paper  with  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  add  the  corresponding  prices  of 
the  right  hand  column,  and  deduct  therefrom  35 
cents  for  every  additional  paper.  For  instance,  you 
want  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  with  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  Farm  and  Garden,  add  $2.25  and  .70  = 
$2.95,  and  subtract  .35  =  $2.60,  which  amount  should 
be  remitted  to  us. 

Our  magazine  and  the  others  ordered  with  it,  need 
not  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to  the  Publisher 
of  Seed  Time  and  Harvest, 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 
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1.00  American  Garden .  1.25 

1.00  American  Rural  Home .  1.25 

1.00  Beekeeper’s  Magazine .  1.25 

4.00  Century  Magazine .  4.00 

1.00  City  and  Country . 75 

1.50  Coleman's  Rural  World .  1.75 

2.50  Country  Gentleman .  2.50 

1.00  Cricket  on  the  Hearth . 75 

2.00  Demorest’s  Magazine .  2.00 

.50  Farm  and  Fireside . 90 

1.50  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower .  1.75 

.50  Farm  and  Garden . 70 

.50  Farm  and  Home . •. . 75 

.50  Farm  Journal . .75 

4.00  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper. .  3.75 

1.00  Fireside  at  Home . 75 

.60  Fruit  Recorder . 75 

2.00  Gardeners’  Monthly .  2.00 

.50  Green '8  Fruit  Grower . 75 

.50  Home  and  Farm  (semi-monthly) .  .90 

4.00  Harper’s  Magazine . 3.75 

4.00  Harper’s  Weekly . 4.00 

1.10  Household .  1.25 

f-  j  j  old  subscriber* —  1.40 

*1.00  Husbandman...  .)new  »»  _  1.10 

1.25  Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet .  1.25 

1.25  Ohio  Farmer .  . 1.40 

.50  Our  Country  Home . 80 

.50  Orchard  and  Garden . 75 

1.25  Poultry  World .  .  1.25 

2.00  Prairie  Farmer .  1.60 

2.00  Rural  New-Yorker,  including  free  seed 

distribution . . .  2.25 

1.60  Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer.  1.75 

3.00  St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

3.20  Scientific  American .  3.00 

3.00  The  Independent .  3.00 

1.50  The  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune .  1.50 

1.25  Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine .  1.30 

1.65  Western  Rural .  1.90 

1,00  Weekly  World,  N.  Y .  1.20 


.50  Western  Plowman . 75 

1.75  Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers). .  1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (renewals  or  transfers 
from  one  family  member  to  another)  .  .2.25 

SPECIAL  LIBERALITY. 

To  induce  our  friends  to  favor  us  with  as  many 
subscriptions  as  possible,  we  make  this  offer:  For 
every  Two  Dollars  sent  us  for  subscriptions  at  above 
rates,  the  sender  may  select  and  receive  one  of  the 
following  books  free: 

Green’s  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Small  Fruits, 

Terry’s  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture. 

Pierce’s  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture. 

Tillinghast’s  Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants. 

Joseph's  Money  in  Potatoes. 

Parry’s  Fifty  Years  Among  Small  Fruits. 


Wintering'  Cabbages. 


In  wintering  cabbages  observe  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules: 

Leave  them  out  as  late  as  possible,  as 
more  cabbages  are  spoiled  by  being  put  in 
winter  quarters  too  soon,  and  by  being 
kept  too  warm  through  the  winter  than  by 
freezing. 

Pull  before  severe  freezing,  wrap  the 
outside  leaves  neatly  around  the  head  and 
turn  the  plants  root  side  up  upon  the 
ground,  close  together  in  beds  not  more 
than  six  feet  wide,  and  with  alleys  not  less 
than  the  same  width  between  the  beds. 

They  can  generally  be  left  safely  in  this 
shape  for  several  weeks.  Just  before  the 
ground  is  expected  to  freeze  up  solid,  the 
cabbages  should  be  covered  three  or  four 
inches  deep  with  soil  from  these  alleys. 
The  roots  are  left  sticking  out.  Thus  pro¬ 
tected  the  cabbages  will  winter  all  right. 

The  cellar  is  not  the  proper  place  for  this 
vegetable. 

As  it  is  not  so  much  the  falling,  but  the 
lighting  that  hurts,  so  in  the  case  of  vege¬ 
tables  it  is  not  the  freezing,  but  the  thaw¬ 
ing  that  does  the  damage.  Let  the  thaw¬ 
ing  go  on  gradually,  as  in  potatoes  left  in 
the  ground  all  winter,  and  the  fruit  or  veg¬ 
etable  will  not  be  spoiled  for  food.  Frozen 
apples,  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  if  intended 
for  immediate  use,  should  be  thrown  into 
cold  water,  where  they  will  thaw  without 
spoiling. 

Chicago  Socialists  drank  800  kegs  of  beer  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  picnic  where  a  conspicuous  motto  was  “Our  Chil¬ 
dren  Cry  for  Bread.’’ 


Seeds. 


As  a  careful  mother  throws  around  her 
offspring  every  protection  necessary  to  in- 
»ure  its  lite  and  growth,  so  the  vegetable 
mother  carefully  nourishes  and  guards  the 
germs  for  reproduction.  In  the  grains  and 
grasses,  a  hard,  bristly  armor  protects  the 
kernel.  The  seeds  of  the  apple  and  plum 
are  placed  in  corneous  cells,  tucked  snugly 
away  into  the  very  center  of  the  meat,  and 
protected  by  an  injection  of  a  pungent, 
bitter  oil  to  divert  the  taste  that  would 
otherwise  destroy  them.  The  germ  of  the 
nut  family  is  encased  in  a  hard,  bony  shell, 
that  defies  alike  the  crushing  teeth  of  an¬ 
imals  and  the  prying  intrusion  of  insects. 
All  the  floral  sisterhood  put  on  their  ga>  est 
attire  to  challenge  admiration  and  diveit 
the  attention  from  their  seed-cells,  which 
they  do  up  in  unseemly  bundles,  when  their 
glory  has  passed  away.  And  so,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  provision  and  similar  art  and  cun¬ 
ning,  does  every  class  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  realm  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  throw 

safeguards  of  protection  about  the  sources 

/ 

of  reproduction. 

Scarcely  less  admirable  in  the  fact  of  the 
profusion  and  abundance  of  blossoms  and 
seeds.  An  apple  tree  glorifies  in  a  million 
of  blossoms.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  these  become  fruitful;  and  again;  fifty 
per  cent,  of  these  fall  like  “untimely  figs 
shaken  by  the  wind,”  in  order  to  give  place 
for  as  many  as  the  tree  can  nurse  and  ma¬ 
ture.  And  yet,  after  all  this  diminution, 
an  apple  tree  with  an  average  crop  will 
p  oduce  seeds  enough  in  one  year  to  cover 
a  large  farm  with  orchard. 

The  seed  production  on  an  acre,  of  the 
esculent  grains  and  grasses — if  every  one 
should  germinate — would  sow  a  vast  plan¬ 
tation.  This  in  nature’s  economy  is  to 
guard  against  the  accident  of  loss  and  the 
uncertainty  of  vitality,  as  well  as  to  supply 
cereals  for  consumption.  Of  course,  space 
in  this  paper  forbids  that  our  theme  should 
be  exhausted.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
merely  suggestive,  and  the  observing  and 
contemplative  reader  may  follow  out  the 
inquiry  to  a  limitless  extent. 

The  process  of  the  hybridization  of  plants 


is  as  curious  as  it  is  constructive  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Corn,  for  instance,  will  not  hybrid¬ 
ize,  but  it  will  breed  from  inoculation  when 
growing  in  the  same  neighborhood,  by  a 
simple  process  of  its  own.  Every  cell  in 
the  ear  sends  out  a  filament,  or  silk,  just  ag 
the  tassel  matures,  and  the  t'runciifying 
process  is  accomplished  by  a  particle  of 
pollen  falling  from  the  tassel  to  the  silk; 
and  whatever  varieu  the  com  is  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  pollen,  the  kernel  cell  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  same.  So  if  white  corn  and 
black,  dent  and  pop-corn  are  planted  fh 
near  proximity,  they  mix  as  an  invariable 
rule,  precisely  by  this  process.  The  agri¬ 
culturist  should  take  care  that,  if  he  would 
avoid  a  mixture,  the  different  varieties 
should  be  planted  at  wide  distances  apart, 
avoiding  the  range  of  the  summer  wiqd- 
currents.  And  then,  again,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  same  variety  should  be 
planted  together,  to  insure  the  fact  that 
every  thread  of  silk  catches  a  particle  of 
pollen,  else  blanks  will  appear  in  the  ma¬ 
tured  cob.  A  single  row  of  corn  planted 
across  a  garden,  or  a  few  hills  planted  to¬ 
gether,  will  probably  bring  a  crop  more 
than  haif  abortive. 

Other  vegetables  will  hybridize  by  sim¬ 
ilar  processes,  a  squash  and  pumpkin,  a 
watermelon  and  a  citron,  a  pepper  and  a 
tomato,  different  varieties  of  cucumbers 
and  such  is  true  of  an  endless  variety  of 
kindred  species.  The  writer  once  read  a 
work  on  botany,  in  which  the  author  said 
he  knew  of  no  utility  of  the  honey  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  nectar  cup  of  the  flowers.  That 
together  with  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of 
kindred  plants,  attracts  the  bee,  and  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  food  and  the  pollen  for  feeding  her 
helpless  young,  causes  her  to  ransack  first 
one  flower  and  then  another,  and  she  thus, 
unconsciously  conveys  the  fructi  ymg 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  and 
fertilization  ensues. 

But  perhaps  the  devices  of  Nature,  which 
she  has  invented  to  sow  her  seeds,  are  the 
most  curious  and  admirable.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  bread  aud  feed  for  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  their  commercial  value  prompts 
men  to  garner  and  plant  the  grains  and 
esculent  vegetables.  But  without  the 
effort  of  man,  many  valuable,  as  well  as 


noxious  seeds  are  sown.  In  the  clear  sky, 
floating  in  the  autumn  wind,  you  see  a 
navy  of  white  sails.  Every  one  of  them  is 
carrying  a  seed  to  sow.  The  thistle  has 
provided  its  seeds  with  a  light  gossamer-like 
down,  lighter  than  air,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  caught  up  by  the  gale  and  carried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  sometimes,  and  the  seed 
forms  the  ballast,  like  th  ‘  car  to  a  balloon, 
and  when  it  is  brought  down  by  the  dew  or 
rain,  it  is  all  ready  to  be  planted  where  it 
fall-.  The  poppy  deposits  hundreds  of 
6eeds  in  its  little  pepper  box,  seeds  more 
minute  than  the  scriptural  mustard  seeds, 
which  are  loose  and  ready  to  fly  upon  snap¬ 
ping  the  stem,  or  when  jostled  by  a  rude 
wind.  The  little  touch-me-not  deposits  its 
seed  along  the  center  pith  of  an  elastic  pod, 
which,  when  ripe,  at  the  least  touch, 
springs  the  external  walls,  and  as  they  snap 
into  numerous  curls,  strips  the  seeds  from 
their  anchorage,  and  scatters  them  several 
feet  around.  The  burdock  and  cuckle 
Cling  to  the  vestments  of  every  passer-by, 
and  thus  their  unwelcome  attachment 
causes  them  to  be  torn  off  and  carelessly 
dropped  into  every  soil.  Butternuts  and 
walnuts  usually  grow  near  the  borders  of 
Streams,  and  their  inert  seeds  fall  and  lie 
where  they  fall,  till  the  stream  rises,  then 
they  are  floated  miles  away  to  be  planted  in 
a  kindred  soil.  An  acorn  dropped  as  sur¬ 
plusage  from  the  squirrel’s  table,  may 
become  an  oak  a  hundred  years  afterward. 
The  bird  will  plant  pacciferous  seeds  miles 
from  where  he  dined  upon  their  berries. 
The  live  oat,  a  little  grain  resembling  the 
barley,  by  a  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  barbs  upon  its  shell,  as  they  alternate¬ 
ly  become  wet  and  dry,  will  travel  by  its 
own  locomotion  several  yards  from  where 
it  falls,  and  plant  itself  when  its  power  of 
locomotion  ceases. 

But  to  pursue  this  subject  to  the  end 
would  be  to  write  a  library.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  say  to  him  who  toils  in  obedience  to 
the  primitive  law  of  God,  enter  into  the 
mysterious  sanctum  of  His  labratory,  and 
by  working  the  wisdom  of  His  economy 
you  may  learn  that  which  shall  not  only 
fill  you  with  plenty,  but  shall  lead  you 
whom  He  has  appointed  as  a  deputy  crea¬ 
tor  into  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We 


would  commend  the  great  volume  of  Na¬ 
ture  to  the  perusal  of  the  toiling  husband¬ 
man,  and  as  he  studies  it  carefully,  turn¬ 
ing  leaf  by  leaf,  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  its 
sallies,  its  harmony,  its  romances,  and  its 
law  and  poetry,  will  rest  and  enliven  his 
hours  of  toil,  and  cause  that  labor  from 
which  many  sigh  to  be  divorced,  an  in¬ 
valuable  source  of  financial  as  well  as  in¬ 
tellectual  wealth. — J.  H.  Hardy  in  Practical 
Farmer. 
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Use  the  boss  Zinc  and  Leather  Interfering  Boots 
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THE  FLORAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  practical  information  for 
florists,  gardeners,  and  small  fruit  growers,  amateur 
or  professional.  Three  trial  numbers  sent  for  ten 
cents  in  stamps  or  silver.  Address,  Floral  In¬ 
structor.  Ainsworth,  Ioa. 
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A  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 


Every  Farmer  and  Stock-breedei  should  send  One 
Dollar  to  the  Rural  Home  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
fora  year’s  subscription  to  The  American  Rural 
Home,  and  receive  Free  a  copy  of  The  Farmers’ 
and  Stockbreeders’  Guide,  a  new  and  reliable  work 
just  issued.  The  book  contains  over  four  hundred 
pages,  is  printed  on  nice  paper,  fully  illustrated  and 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  by  no  means  a  cheap- John 
affair,  but  a  valuable  compilation  of  the  writings  of 
Youatt,  Mills,  Skinner  and  Clater,  and  is  the  most 
reliable  and  comprehensive  work  ever  issued  on  the 
subject.  The  diseases  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine  and 
horses,  with  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  are 
given  with  such  simple  directions  that  every  farmer 
may  become  his  own  cattle  doctor  It  treats  of  the 
of  all  domestic  animals  and  practically  deals  with 
the  use  of  Oxen,  breed  of  Sheep  and  Stable  manage¬ 
ment.  Any  one  after  consulting  its  pages  can  select 
a  carriage,  wagon  or  saddle  horse  and  be  a  good 
judge  of  cattle.  It  is  invaluable  to  every  one  who 
has  to  do  with  the  Farm  or  Stable  and  will  give 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  fortunate  possessor.  As  to 
The  American  Rural  Home,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  paper  of  its  class  published.  W® 
a»-e  acquainted  with  the  publishers  and  proprietors 
and  can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  their  offer. 
Paper  one  year,  with  book,  postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Send  for  sample  copy  with  list  of  more  than  on® 
hundred  bound  books  which  are  given  away.  Ad¬ 
dress  Rural  Home  Co.,  limited,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  GARDENER’S  MONTHLY 

is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  least  degree;  whether  the  Novice, 
caring  for  the  welfare  of  a  single  plant;  the  Ama¬ 
teur,  with  greater  or  less  means  to  indulge  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest;  the  Scientist,  already  abreast  with  the 
present  stores  of  Horticultural  knowledge.  Sub¬ 
scription  $2  00  per  year.  Two  renewals,  or  one  re¬ 
newal  and  one  new,  for  3.00.  Five  subscribers  for 
$7.00.  Same  proportion  for  fractions  of  a  year. 
Sample  copies  18  cents  in  stamps.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  MAROT,  Publisher, 
7-12  814  Chestnut  StM  Phil’ a  Pa. 
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80.  “Actions  speak  louder  than  words.” 


DECEMBER  GARNERINGS. 

No.  89.  Numeirical  Enigma. 

The  answer,  composed  of  78  letters,  is  a  well-known 
and  seasonable  distich. 

The  1,  2,  8,  10,  19,  14,  3,  24  is  a  living  New  England 
poet. 

The  24,  31,  12,  4, 18,  68,  23  is  a  kind  of  stone. 

The  5,  35,  33,  30,  38,  13,  49  is  to  purify. 

The  39,  40,  15,  6,  54,  34  are  shrubs. 

The  1 1 , 29,  9,  21,  20,  7,  55  is  a  secret. 

The  16,  26,  27,  28,  65  is  to  fluctuate. 

The  69,  77,  73,  48  is  to  catch  in  a  net. 

The  17,  37,  5!,  53,  6:,  46,  19  means  effects. 

The  71,  22,  70,  4i,  47  is  part  of  a  column. 

The  32.  57,  56,  72,  62  is  a  sewer. 

The  59,  60,  33,  67,  41  is  a  game  at  cards. 

The  61,  64,  43,  74,  75,  61,  78  is  vexation. 

The  44,  45,  76,  is  to  fasten. 

The  50,  52,  58  is  a  wedge.  Cyril  Deane. 


No.  90.  A  Diamond. 

1  and  7.  Consonants.  2.  Salt.  3.  Food  of  raw 
herbs.  4.  An  eminent  knight.  5.  Loaded.  6.  Clam¬ 
or.  U.  Bet. 


No.  91.  Half  Square. 

1.  Festival  seasons.  2.  To  act.  3.  An  embassador 
of  the  Pope.  4.  Angry.  5.  A  fruit.  6.  A  heathen 
goddess.  7.  A  pronoun.  8.  A  consonant. 

Annie  Dallas. 


No.  92.  Cross  Word  Enigma. 

In  comely  curls,  but  not  in  hair; 

In  homely  girls,  but  not  in  fair; 

In  married  pair,  but  not  in  bans ; 

In  carried  there,  but  not  in  vans: 

In  custard  pies  but  not  in  pear; 

In  bustered  flies,  but  not  in  air: 

In  mustered  spies,  but  not  in  square ; 

In  mustard  keen,  but  not  in  mince; 

In  flustered  queen,  but  not  in  prince; 

In  stocking  yarn,  but  not  in  ball; 

In  locking  barn,  but  not  in  stall ; 

In  messing  late,  but  not  in  night; 

In  dressing  Kate,  but  not  in  tight; 

In  guessing  weight,  but  not  in  right; 

In  buttercup,  but  not  in  rose; 

In  Shut  her  up,  but  not  inclose ; 

In  buttons  few,  but  not  in  bunch; 

In  mutton  stew,  but  not  in  lunch ; 

In  man  on  wall,  but  not  in  grot; 

In  cannon  ball,  but  not  in  shot; 

In  Benny  pries,  but  not  in  found; 

In  many  cries,  but  not  in  sound; 

In  Jenny  sighs,  but  not  in  frowned;  , 

In  penny  wise,  but  not  in  pound; 

In  starry  flies,  but  not  in  bound ; 

In  paralyze,  but  not  in  wound; 

When  you  would  warn  impulsive  boys 
To  moderate  excessive  joys; 

This  hidden  sentence  you  will  hear 
Toward  the  close  of  every  year. 

Maude. 


No.  93.  A  Riddle. 

Rank,  condition  recognized, 

Basis,  plan  I  organized ; 

Now  I  spurn,  now  lightly  skip, 

And  then  seize  with  firmest  grip; 

Finally,  so  low  I  fall, 

I  become  the  last  of  all. 

Byrnehc, 


No.  94.  Amputations. 

Whole  word :  A  lover. 

Beheaded:  A  public  garden. 

Curtailed:  To  box. 

Both:  Of  equal  value. 

Lackawanna  Lad. 


No.  95.  Double  Acrostic. 

( Words  of  eight  letters.) 

1.  Relating  to  the  head.  2.  The  imaginary  food 
of  the  gods.  3.  A  variety  of  pear.  4.  Banter.  5. 
Vigorous.  6.  A  small  fish.  7.  A  native  Indian  of 
the  Arctic  regions. 

Primals:  a  garden  plant. 

Finals:  an  astringent  extract  obtained  in  India. 

T.  N.  Ayrb. 


No.  96.  Drop  Letter  Axiom. 
T-e-o-i-a-s-r-c-  m-n-. 


Stella. 


Answers  in  February  Garnerings. 

Prizes;  For  earliest  and  best  list  of  answers  to 


seed-time  ato  harvest. 
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this  “month's  garnerings,”  we  offer  a  year's  sub¬ 
scription  to  Our  Country  Home. 

For  second  best  list  we  will  award  one  year's  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Ladien ’  Home  Journal. 

Lists  close  on  January  10. 

Answers  to  October  “Garnerings”  were  received 
from  Dan  Shannon,  Anna  Condor,  Lackawanna  Lad. 
Maude,  Stella,  Ajax,  Tom  Tip,  Undine,  Annie  Dallas, 
Boston  Boy,  Young  Garnerer,  L.  A.  Forest,  Kendall 
Sisters,  F.  A.  Rryant,  Cousin  Joe,  and  Well  Wisher. 

Prizes  for  best  list  of  answers  were  awarded  to 
Maude  and  Undine. 


Our  Cozy  Corner. 

Some  of  the  contributions  for  this  month  being 
somewhat  longer  than  the  average  we  shall  have  to 
curtail  the  “Corner”  a  little,  because  we  must  not  be 
so  greedy  as  to  desire  to  occupy  the  entire  magazine, 
and  so  crowd  out  other  good  articles  of  as  much 
practical  value.  For  the  kind  favors  of  our  puzzlers 
and  solvers,  we  feel  extremely  grateful,  for  they 
show  the  interest  taken  in  the  “Garnerings;”  an  in¬ 
terest  we  hope  will  never  diminish,  but  increase  as 
the  years  go  by.  We  want  all  the  present  members 
to  remain  with  us,  the  old  ones  to  return  to  the  “old 
camp  ground”  and  new  friends  join  our  pleasant 
circle.  A  new— and  we  think  an  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive— feature  will  be  added  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  January  issue;  now  set  your  wits  to 
work  and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  it  can  possibly 
be. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  have  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  that  the  New  Year  will  be  filled  with  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  none  will  be  unmindful  of  the  blessings 
the  old  year  brought.  F.  S.  F. 


Literary  Mention. 


The  Manual  of  Psychometry  published  by  Dr.  J. 
R.  Buchanan,  29  Fort  Avenue,  Boston,  is  devoted  to 
explaining  the  discovery  made  by  its  author  in  184;, 
and  since  taught  by  him  as  a  professor  in  medical  col¬ 
leges,  that  many  persons  have  the  power  of  receiving 
mental  impressions  from  everything  they  touch,  by 
which  psychometric  power  they  describe  the  charac¬ 
ter,  constitution,  health  or  disease  of  any  one  whose 
writing  they  touch,  and  also  investigate  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  relations  of  all  substances  investigated,  for 
the  enlargement  of  science.  This  discovery  which 
was  eulogized  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Pierpont  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  reported  in  the 
British  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  the 
French  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
their  last  meeting. 

Evening  Amusements.  We  have  just  received 
from  the  Publishers  a  copy  of  a  very  handy  book 
for  Evening  Amusement,  entitled,  “How  to  En¬ 
tertain  an  Evening  Party,”  containing  a  large 
collection  of  Tableaux,  Games,  Amusing  Experi¬ 
ments,  Card  Tricks,  Parlor  Magic,  altogether  giving 
an  immense  fund  of  family  amusement  and  parlor 
or  drawing-room  entertainment,  night  after  night, 
for  a  whole  winter.  It  contains  128  pages,  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  31  Rose  Street, 
New  York. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  was  the  delight  of  our 
childhood,  and  has  been  for  years  the  weekly  treas¬ 
ure  of  our  children.  It  is  the  best  child’s  paper  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  say  this  advisedly,  after  having 
tried  the  various  high-priced  magazines  for  children. 
The  variety,  beauty,  ai  d  entertainment  of  the  ar¬ 


ticles  that  appear  in  the  Youth's  Companion  excite 
our  constant  wonder  and  delight. 

In  our  home  the  day  of  its  arrival  is  known  as 
“Youth’s  Companion  day,”  and  the  only  bad  effect 
we  have  ever  known  to  aris*.  from  its  coming  is 
that  all  the  children,  and  the  older  folks  too,  for  that 
matter,  want  it  at  the  same  time.  The  publishers 
are  out  with  a  new  announcement  showing  increased 
attractions  for  the  new  year.  Tf  $1.75  is  sent  now, 
it  will  pay  for  the  Companion  to  January,  1887. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  principal 
articles  in  the  December  issue  of  this  excellent  mag¬ 
azine,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  marked  by  the  vigor 
of  their  thought  and  the  honesty  with  which  they 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  their  readers.  To  give 
a  synopsis  of  the  numerous  articles  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command.  “The 
Scientific  Study  of  Religions,  “Postal  Sayings  Banks,” 
“The  Refracting  Telescope,”  “Thomasville  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  Resort,”  “The  Spirit  and  Method  of  Scientific 
Study,”  “The  Social  Life  of  Aictic  Birds,”  “Rela¬ 
tions  of  Science  to  the  Public  Weal,”  and  “The  Uni¬ 
formity  of  Nature,”  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the 
subjects  treated  upon,  from  which  it  maybe  inferred 
that  an  intelligent  reader  can  find  much  to  interest 
and  instruct.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  at  $5.00  per  year. 

Demorest's  Magazine  for  December  brings  vividly 
before  us  the  happy  season  of  Christmas.  It  is  re¬ 
plete  with  beautiful  stories  and  poems  appropriate 
to  that  time;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  other 
articles  of  great  merit  and  utility.  The  opening 
article  is  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  serial 
by  Julian  Hawthorne,  the  well  known  and  popular 
author.  Jenny  June  contributes  a  paper  on  “Women 
Abroad;”  and  an  exceedingly  amusing  sketch  is  en¬ 
titled  “Joseph  and  his  brethren.”  The  Household 
Department  is  unusually  full,  and  the  illustrations 
good.  The  frontispiece  is  an  oil  picture  entitled, 
“Merry  Christmas.” 


A4IICT  BIT  Qfll  n  100,000  two-year 
mUo  I  Dfc  &ULU.  CONCORD  Grape 
Vines,  half  million  Cranberry  Plauts, 
100,000  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry 
Plants.  Circular  and  price  list  of  Small  Fruits 
and  Vegetable  Plants  free. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  JT. 


EARLY  UPLAND  RICE  SEED. 

This  rice  will  do  well  on  any  kind  of  soil,  but  is 
best  for  dry  lands  such  as  are  adapted  to  corn,  &c. 
Stands  drouth,  yields  more,  and  matures  earlier  than 
any  other  upland  rice.  It  is  not  only  good  for  man, 
but  also  for  poultry,  especially  young  turkeys  and 
chickens,  also  good  for  horses  troubled  with  bots. 
Send  for  seed  and  plant  next  spring  Price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  package,  10  cts. :  Pint.  60  cts.;  Quart,  $1.00. 
12  JULIUS  SCHNADELBACH,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. 


PAPER  SEED  BAGS. 

All  kinds  and  sizes  made  to  order  for  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  blank  or  printed  with  cultural  directions 
and  at  the  shortest  notice  and  the  lowest 
prices. 

$3^~SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES.™*^ 

CLARK  BROTHERS, 

12  27  &  29  Aun  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER. 

A  weekly  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  Fish.  Fish¬ 
ing  and  Fish  Culture:  Practical  Essays  on  Angling 
and  Anglers’  Implements,  and  Reports  of  Fishing 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Seth 
Green,  the  eminent  fish  culturist,  has  charge  of  the 
Fish  Culture  Department.  Published  weekly,  at  $3.00 
per  annum.  Address  The  American  Angler,  252 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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gEEB-TSflE  AH®  HA1¥EST. 


A  Massachusetts  Crop  Keport. 

BY  E.  A.  HOLLENBECK. 


As  the  harvest  is  drawing  to  a  close,  we 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  one  of  the  most 
favorable  seasons  this  section  has  ever 
known.  With  no  late  spring  frosts  to  nip 
our  early  plants,  and  the  fall  freezes  hold¬ 
ing  off  till  all  danger  to  growing  crops  was 
over,  we  have  reaped  the  most  bountiful 
supply  of  good  things  in  many  years.  Ap¬ 
ples.  pears  and  grapes  are  abundant  and  can 
be  bought  and  sold  at  reasonable  figures. 

Think  fruits  of' all  kinds  will  keep  well. 
The  only  draw  back  we  have  experienced 
is  the  rotting  of  our  enormous  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  both  in  the  field  and  cellar  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent.  Can  offer  no  explanation  why 
this  is  thus,  unless  it  was  caused  by  our  fall 
rains.  Corn,  though  filling  late,  is  now  hard 
and  plump.  Squashes  are  especially  plen 
tiful  and  of  better  quality  than  we  have 
ever  known  before. 

Root  crops  are  plenteous  and  will  be  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  farmer  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter. 

Grains  gave  big  yields  and  were  unu¬ 
sually  clean  and  entirely  free  from  rust. 

In  our  gardens  we  have  grown  several 
specialities  from  your  seeds  which  we  are 
very  much  pleased  with. 

The  Red  China  squash  yielded  more  pro- 
lificly  than  any  we  have  ever  grown,  and 
is  the  driest,  sweetest  squash  a  housekeeper 
ever  baked.  Shall  plant  largely  of  it  next 
year.  The  Olive,  Pineapple  and  Brazil  sug¬ 
ar  squashes  all  did  as  well  as  recommended. 
Next  season  these  four  varieties,  with  the 
old  stand-by,  ‘‘Gregory’s  Hubbard,”  will  be 
the  only  ones  we  shall  raise. 

The  small  package  of  Golden  Prize  beans 
contained  only  eleven  reed,  and  these  only 
sprouted  nine  thrifty  plants.  From  these 
were  shelled  and  counted  yesterday,  Octo¬ 
ber  12th,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  beaus.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  them  and  shall  make  them  our  main 
specialty  in  beans  the  coming  year.  The 
neighbors  all  are  pleased  with  them  and  we 
have  supplied  many  of  them  with  enough 
to  start  a  new  crop.  This  is  the  second 
year  we  have  grown  the  new  Kose  bean 
from  seed  got  of  you  in  1883,  and  we  have  ( 


just  harvested  six  hundred  bushels.  Can 
sell  these,  where  known,  for  a  higher  pries 
than  Limas  in  the  green  state,  and  for  mors 
than  the  Marrowfat  or  Navy  in  the  dry 
state. 

We  have  three  acres  of  Kohl  Rabi  grow¬ 
ing,  which  we  shall  get  in  the  last  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Find  it  more  profitable  to  raise  this 
fruit  (?)  for  cattle  than  turnips,  beets  or  car¬ 
rots.  Think  it  makes  more  and  better  milk. 
Think  every  farmer  ought  to  raise  them  as 
they  are  a  sure  crop  and  need  very  littls 
care. 

Have  been  growing  Savoy  cabbage  this 
year  and  am  so  pleased  with  the  prospects, 
shall  set  a  larger  field  again.  Besides  these 
Savoys  we  only  grow  Fottler’s  Brunswick 
from  seed  bought  of  you. 

YourP.  S  cabbage  seed  cannot  be  beatea 
by  any  other  seed  house  in  the  world. 
Such  large,  fat  seed  always  come  up  and 
start  such  thrifty  plants  that  every  one  set 
out  in  five  acres  headed  nicely. 

We  count  any  man’s  fortune  made,  who, 
raising  a  large  crop  of  cabbage,  gets  his 
seed  of  your  P.  S.  stock. 

Counting  costs  and  gains  for  this  year, 
shall  be  unwilling  to  part  with  what  ws 
have  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
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Onion  Seeds. 


Dt*.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Vermont,  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  series  of  articles  upon  Trucking,  in 
the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  give  the  following 
■ensible  views  in  regard  to  the  essentials  of 
successful  onion  culture : 

It  is  foll\  to  attempt  anything  in  agricul¬ 
ture  without  attention  to  the  quality  of  our 
seeds.  This  is  of  the  first  importance, 
whether  it  be  grass  or  forage  crops,  grain 
and  root  crops,  the  vegetables  of  the  gar¬ 
den  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre,  that  we 
mean  to  grow.  Just  as  ‘’blood  will  tell”  in 
our  live-stock,  and  is  at  the  root  of  all  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  line,  so  good  seed  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  all  farming,  especially  of  truck- 
farming.  With  the  onion  there  is  no  suc¬ 
cess  possible  without  good  seed,  and  here 
is  the  first  beginning  of  all  failure  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  crop.  Not  long  ago  one  ot  my 
townsmen  was  bragging  in  the  spring  how 
cheap  he  could  buy  his  onion  seed.  He  got 
a  lot  for  about  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and 
sold  enough  to  his  neighbors  at  fiity  cents 
to  more  than  clear  the  cost  of  what  he 
pi  tilted  himself.  He  has  not  been  very 
popular  with  his  customers  for  that  seed 
since,  nor  did  he  brag  much  of  his  own 
crop. 

.  It  is  especially  important  in  northern 
New  England  to  get  an  early  strain  of  the 
variety  you  propose  to  grow,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Yellow  Globe  Dan¬ 
vers,  which  is  the  popular  market  onion  of 
New  England,  but  it  is  a  little  too  late,  at 
its  best,  for  the  extreme  North.  Around 
Montreal  and  Quebec  it  is  but  little  grown 
in  comparison  with  a  light  red  early  vari¬ 
ety  which  is  quite  as  good  and  sells  just  as 
well  in  those  cities.  It  is  vexatious  to  have 
to  contend  with  foolish  popular  notions, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  if  we  do  not  contend 
with  them  it  is  costly  business.  The  red 
onions  (though  they  cook  even  whiter  and 
are  every  way  as  good,  besides  being  better 
keepers)  sell  about,  twenty-five  per  cent 
lower  than  the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 
Besides  this,  the  latter  will  give  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  only  “out”  about  t  hem  is  that 
they  are  too  late,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  the  earliest  strain  of  seed  procurable, 


plant  the  very  first  day  possible,  on  the 
warmest  land  in  the  best  condition,  and 
neglect  nothing  that  will  promote  their 
progress  during  the  growing  season,  and 
their  drying  when  pulled. 

Perhaps,  with  time  and  labor,  the  Yellow- 
Globe  Danvers  might  be  made  earlier  than 
it  is  by  selection  and  great  care  in  growing 
the  seed  as  far  north  as  possible;  yet  I 
think  it  doubtful,  for  in  my  experience,  the 
seed  here  does  not  fill  well  or  ripen  well, 
even  when  the  earliest  and  best  bulbs  are 
saved  for  seed;  and  our  home  grown  seed  is 
not  as  good  or  rt  liable  as  the  best  we  get 
from  r  liable  eastern  seedsmen. 
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“The  twilight  hour  brings  all  God’s  creat 
ures  home 

From  wanderings  wide  through  earth  and 
air, 

The  cattle  set  their  faces  homeward  in 
the  dusk, 

The  birds  at  e’en  seek  their  nesting  boughs, 

Our  souls  at  night-fall  homeward  turn.” 

— Rev.  I.  W.  Oowen, 

And  now  when  the  evenings  are  length 
ening,  and  the  cold  December  winds  whis¬ 
tle  “around  the  corner,”  we  draw  nearer 
our  cheerful  fires  and  seek  for  comfort  and 
amusement  in-doors.  Excursions  and  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  have  become  things  of  the  past, 
and  we  have  only  the  vases  of  mosses,  grass¬ 
es  and  ferns  to  remind  us  of  the  grand  old 
woods  where  we  scrambled  over  rock,  and 
down  declivities  in  search  of  the  treasures 
concealed  in  shady  nooks  and  cool  depths— 
and  as  we  “toast  our  slippers”  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  with  hands  and  arms  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  we  scampered  “back  to  camp”  in¬ 
haling  large  draughts  of  pure  invigorating 
mountain  air — the  memory  of  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  reality  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  cold  December  morning. 

These  and  other  like  pleasures  have  fled 
with  the  daisies  of  summer,  the  new  mown 
hay,  and  the  golden  rod  of  autumn. 

So — we  are  at  home  again,  and  parents 
who  w  ould  fain  keep  the  loved  ones  of  the 
household  together,  must  be  sharp  to  find 
study  and  amusement  for  restless  Harrys 
and  Johns  as  well  as  the  Marys  and  Nel¬ 
lies. 

Oh  yes  I  while  we  are  planning  our  winter 
campaign  and  visions  of  tidies,  rugs,  laces, 
sociables,  tablescarfs,  lambrequins,  sleigh- 
rides,  etc.,  intermingled  with  the  less  or¬ 
namental  household  duties,  float  through 
our  busy  brain,  let  us  remember  to  give  the 
children  a  share  of  the  time. 

We  believe  that  every  child  whether  rich 


or  poor,  as  soon  as  sufficient  age  and 
strength  is  acquired,  shonld  be  trained  to 
habits  of  usefulnes — taught  responsibility, 
having  his  or  her  own  alloted  tasks  in  help¬ 
ing  to  make  home  a  pleasant  and  desirable 
place.  Not  only  this,  but  to  be  ready  to 
lend  a  “helping  hand”  to  another  in  time 
of  need. 

Parents  should  not  feel  “too  old”  or  “too 
dignified”  to  join  with  their  own  or  their 
neighbor’s  children  in  innocent  recreation. 

Good  Housekeeping  says: 

“The  child  is  always  ready  to  play  and 
will  swallow  a  large  dose  of  instruction,  or 
perform  a  vast  amount  of  work,  if  it  can 
be  presented  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  play. 

Games  and  toys  are  not  necessarily  costly 
and  if  the  “little  folks”  are  rightly  instruct¬ 
ed  and  encouraged  they  can  prepare  their 
own  material  for  amusement,  accomplish¬ 
ing  two  things,  acquiring  mechanical  skill 
and  the  making  of.the  toy  or  game  for  rec¬ 
reation  afterwards. 

If  the  home  influence  be  not  greater  than 
that  which  is  outside  and  inducements  and 
pleasures  made  more  attractive  at  home 
than  elsewhere,  the  young  will  seek  other 
resorts. 

Oh  fathers  !  if  you  wish  to  keep  a  hold 
on  the  children  and  in  so  doing  be  able  to 
train  and  store  their  minds  for  future  use¬ 
fulness,  be  confidential,  find  out  their  wants 
and  endeavor  by  sympathy  and  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  your  own  boyhood,  to  direct  their 
minds  into  channels  wffiich  will  not  sting 
in  after  years. 

And  ye  mothers !  keep  your  sons  and 
daughters  near  your  own  heart — by  advice 
and  wise  counsel  sympathising  with  their 
failures  and  encouraging  them  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  which  insnare  the  young. 

Let  the  boys  help  in  the  house.  How 
often  one  sees  a  poor  tired  mother  dragging 
herself  about  the  house,  doing  up  the  woik 
with  her  last  remnant  of  strength,  while  a 
strong  hearty  boy  takes  his  ease  on  the  sofa 
or  lounges  in  the  rocking-chair. 

Now  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
shouldn’t  he  help  her?  And  now  why 
didn’t  that  woman  teach  him  to  be  on  the 
lookout  to  see  what  he  could  do  “to  help 
mamma”  in  the  way  of  errands,  little  chores 
and  saving  steps  generally  ? 
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If  she  had  done  so,  he  would  have  grown 
to  think  as  a  “big  boy”  that  it  was  manly 
to  help  his  tired  mother  and  would  have 
been  lovingly  on  the  alert  to  see  how  much 
he  could  save  her  during  his  leisure  hours 
about  home.  Is  there  a  single  reason  why 
a  boy  should  not  turn  the  wringer,  carry 
water,  hang  out  clothes,  iron  towels  and 
plain  garments,  set  a  table,  wipe  the  dishes, 
sweep,  make  his  bed,  bring  in  coal,  cook  a 
beef  steak  or  make. coffee? 

And  what  a  wonderful  help  it  would  be. 
It  would  also  benefit  the  boy  in  three  ways, 
keep  him  from  being  idle  or  in  mischief; 
train  his  hands  to  skill  and  care,  and  give 
him  a  tender  sympathy  with  his  mother  or 
his  future  wife,  which  would  make  of  him 
a  far  more  considerate  husband  and  son.” 

Holiday  Hints. 

To  husbands — If  you  don’t  have  two  pock- 
etbooks  in  your  family,  don’t  forget  to  let 
your  wife  carry  the  (not  your)  pocketbook 
a  part  of  the  time  now.  Further,  don’t 
give  your  wife  a  dollar’s  worth  of  sugar 
for  a  Christmas  present.  This  would  be 
a  good  time  to  surprise  her  with  something 
else.  Dont  let  Jack  Frost  bite  Tommy’s  toes 
for  six  weeks,  that  you  may  give  him  a 
pair  of  shoes  Christmas.  Give  them  to 
him  now,  and  save  a  doctor’s  bill,  and  let 
Santa  Claus  bring  him  a  five  cent  jews-harp 
then,  if  he  can  afford  nothing  better. 

In  general,  don’t  give  anybody  any  of 
the  “must  haves,”  they  are  notin  reality 
any  present  at  all.  The  most  appreciated 
presents  are  little  luxuries  which  the  recip¬ 
ient  could  not  afford  for  himself  or  would 
not  have  time  to  make. 

The  Housekeeper. 

Did  any  of  the  lady  readers  of  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest  ever  use  the  little  burrs  or 
buds  that  grow  on  Witch  Hazel,  for  mak¬ 
ing  little  baskets  or  picture  frames  ?  When 
the  bud  is  ripe  and  open,  break  the  shell  off, 
and  inside  you  will  find  something  very 
much  resembling  a  “rattle  snake’s  rattle.” 
Cut  your  basket  of  pasteboard,  sew  it  to¬ 
gether  and  cover  inside  and  out  with  some 
bright  colored  paper  or  cloth,  then  glue  the 
“rattles”  on  to  suit  your  taste. 

Will  some  of  the  ladies  give  plain  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  pretty  hood  for  a  baby  ? 


How  much  material  and  what  color  would 
be  most  suitable.  “Peggy.” 

Exchange. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Pratt,  Nor  well,  Jackson  Co., 
Michigan,  wishes  to  correspond  with  a 
number  of  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  greenhouse  plants,  seeds,  chro- 
mos,  patterns  for  painting  and  embroidery, 
etc.,  for  anything  suitable  for  a  mixed  cab¬ 
inet,  such  as  sea  shells,  geological  specimens, 
Indian  relics,  pebbles  from  the  large  lakes 
or  sea  shore.  Any  lady  wishing  to  ex¬ 
change,  and  her  variety  seems  almost  un- 
exhaustible,  will  address  as  above. 

Correction. 

In  the  pattern  for  edging  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  the  first  line  should  read — “Cast  on 
nine  stitches.” 


Hereafter,  those  working  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  under  a  nom  de  plume  must  also  give 
real  name  and  address. 

With  the  approach  of  Christmas,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  to 
prepare  for  the  holidays  is  just  after  the  last 
one  is  past,  but  after  the  strain  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  over  we  forget  in  the  pleasure  of 
giving  and  receiving,  and  procrastinate  as 
nefore. 

But  isn’t  it  more  than  amusing  to  see 
how  the  “dead  secrets”  will  accumulate  in 
the  family,  in  the  shape  of  packages  and 
strange  looking  bundles,  which,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  or 
elder  sister  with  the  strict  injunction,  “don’t 
tell,” 

Gifts  do  not  need  to  be  costly  to  be  val¬ 
ued.  The  idea  of  being  remembered  by  a 
dear  friend  is  more  to  us  than  the  costliness 
of  the  gift.  The  love  or  the  thoughtful 
tenderness  accompanying  the  same  make 

its  value.  We  do  not  need  to  enumerate 
the  many  pretty  things  that  skillful  hands 
can  make  or  money  can  buy. 

Now  a  merry  Christmas  to  all. 

Aunt  Martha. 
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Acclimation  of  Seed. 


An  experienced  and  successful  potato 
grower  of  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  recently 
made  these  statements  to  the  writer.  His 
custom  has  been  to  change  his  seed  potatoes 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  After  many 
trials  he  is  convinced  that  seed  grown  from 
15  to  30  miles  north  of  his  farm  yields  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  from  other  localities.  He 
formerly  bought  seed  from  Maine  and  Can¬ 
ada,  but  the  yield  the  first  year  of  planting 
was  no  greater  than  from  home-grown 
stock.  The  second  and  third  years  the 
yield  was  better  than  from  his  own  seed, 
the  potatoes  seeming  to  get  acclimated,  but 
in  no  instance  has  it  done  as  well  as  seed 
procured  a  few  miles  north  of  his  farm. 
Possibly  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  seed  was  grown  may  have  influenced 
the  result  more  than  location,  but  our  in¬ 
formant  was  very  positive  that  the  causes 
were  climatic  ones.  He  had  also  noted 
much  the  same  result  in  wheat,  New  York 
State  and  western-grown  seed  yielding  the 
best  the  second  year,  but  never  equaling  the 
first  year’s  product  from  southern  Vermont 
seed. 

It  has  long  been  claimed  that  the  West¬ 
ern  dent  corn  could  not  be  grown  in  New 
England.  The  repeated  failures  to  mature 
it  were  perhaps  due  to  the  use  of  the  large¬ 
eared  varieties,  and  to  improper  selection  of 
seed.  A  few  years  ago,  a  small-eared,  small- 
cobbed,  16-rowed  sort  (a  common  type  with 
many  names)  was  planted  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  even  in  southern  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  it  matured.  In  the  Spring 
of  1884  we  selected  seed  carefully  from  a 
large  lot  of  Illinois  corn  of  this  type,  and 
planted  it  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
crop  showed  improvement  over  the  West¬ 
ern  seed.  This  year  another  more  careful 
selection  was  made  and  planted,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  yield,  early 
maturity— one  field  in  80  days,  one  in  90 
days,  one  in  100  days  from  planting — small, 
compact  ears,  smaller  stalks  only  six  to 
eight  feet  high.  The  yield  promises  to  be 
about  72  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  neither 
case  under  the  best  conditions  for  large 
crops;  last  year  it  was  about  50  bushels. 
We  now  have  no  doubts  about  our  success 


in  having  produced  by  selection  a  strain  of 
dent  corn  well  adapted  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate. — Our  Country  Home. 
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Dark  Days,  by  Hugh  Conway;  The  Mystery 'of  the  Holly  Tree, 
by  the  author  of  44  Dora  Thorne*’;  Shadows  on  the  Snow,  by  B. 
L.  Farjeon  ;  The  Grey  Woman,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  The  Frozen 
Deep,  by  Wilkie  Collins;  Red  Court  Farm,  bv  Mrs.  Henry  Wood; 
In  Cupid’s  Net,  hy  the  author  of  “Dora  Thorne”;  John  Bower- 
bank  8  Wife,  by  Miss  Mulock  ;  Lady  Gwendoline's  Dream,  by  tha 
author  of  “  Dora  Thorne  ’  ;  Jasper  Dane's  Secret  by  Miss  M.  K. 

’  Leoline,^  by  .Mary  Cecil  Hiv ;  Gabriel's  Marriage,  hr 
Hilkie  Collins.  M  e  wi'l  send  any  Five  of  the  above  books  by 
mail,  post  paid,  for  15  cent*;  any  Ten  for  S5  cents)  the 
entire  number  (15  books)  for  55  cents)  the  entire  uuniber 
bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  b-tck,  for  55  cents.  Postage 
stamps  taken.  These  are  the  cheapest  books  ever  published, 
and  guaranteed  worth  three  times  the  money  asked  for  them. 
This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  popular  publications.  Satis- 
°r  'moncV  refunded.  Address  F.  M. 
T'TJI  TON,  I  ublisher,  No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great 
World’s  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  eigh 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$22.  to  $900 . 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  at 
Stringing.  D* 
not  require  one. 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  a* 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
“  wrest-pin* 
system.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
purity  of  ton* 
and  durability. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq ),  N.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago. 
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and  a  largo  number  of  other  valuable  premiums 
given  to  successful  word-hunters  in 

The  Game  THE  Flying  Dutchman! 

which  consists  of  56  lettered  and  numbered  cards 
by  which  words  are  formed  and  numerical  values 
found.  It  is  an  innocent,  interesting,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  pastime,  and  the  best  amusement  ever  devised 
for  drilling  the  mind  in  addition  and  language  work. 
Every  person,  young  and  old,  needs  the  excellent 
mental  discipline  this  Game  affords.  Given  FREE 
as  a  premium  for  a  three  month’s  trial  subscription 
to  the  Western  Plowman,  a  handsome  20-page 
home  and  farm  journal.  Send  20  cents  In  stamps, 
postal  note,  or  currency  for  three  month’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  Game,  with  full  directions,  will  be  Bent 
free  by  return  mail.  Sample  copy  of  the  Plowman 
sent  free.  Address, 

WESTERN  PLOWMAN,  Moline,  Illinois 


SEED-TIME  AUB  HARVEST, 
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Wood  Aslies. 


Wood  ashes,  the  best  of  saline  manures, 
are  also  counted  with  the  most  economical, 
because  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
these  are  largely  produced  l>y  every  house¬ 
hold.  Ashes  improve  all  soils  that  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  principles  which  they  contain, 
and  are  especially  adapted  to  root  crops, 
grains  and  grasses.  Ashes  when  applied  in 
connection  with  bone-dust,  produce  excel¬ 
lent  results  on  turnips,  potatoes, — all  the 
roots,  in  fact — clover,  peas,  beans  and  the 
grasses.  Ashes  and  gypsum  mixed,  form 
an  admirable  dressing.  Leached  ashes, 
having  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda,  represent  only  about  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  unleached;  hence  should 
be  applied  in  nearly  or  quite  double  the 
quantity  of  the  latter.  The  quantity  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  that  should  be  applied 
to  the  acre  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
■oil  and  crop.  Rich  soils  and  clay  lands 
call  for  heavier  dressing  than  do  light  soils; 
■ay  fifteen  bushels  for  the  last  named  and 
thirty  bushels  for  the  former.  Ashes  are 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  may  be 
drilled  in  the  soil,  sown  broadcast,  or  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  muck  heap.  Repeating  the 
dressings  of  ashes  without  a  sufficient 
amount  of  vegetable  or  yard  manure  will 
in  time  prove  detrimental,  but  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  this  mistake  nowadays. 
Farmers  appreciate  the  value  of  their  wood 
ashes,  and  are  anxious  to  distribute  them 
over  such  a  variety  of  crops  that  no  one 
field  is  likely  to  get  too  much .  Coal  ashes 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  wood  ashes  and 
depend  largely  on  their  mechanical  influ¬ 
ence  for  value.  They  are  better  adapted  to 
heavy  than  to  light  soils. 

■  APUTA  WANTED  for  ten  new  fast  selling ar- 
AllCN  I  W  tides.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  C.  E. 
Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  9 — 12 


WORK 


FOR  ALL !  $5  to  $8  per  day 
easily  made.  Costly  outfit  FREE-  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


PATENTS 


tained. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON, 
Washington,  D.  C.  No  pay 

_ _ _  _  _  asked  for  patent  until  ob- 

WrueTor  Inventors  Guide.  11— 


You  can  now  fZTasp  a  Fortune.  A  n«w 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  240  fine  en- 

g  ravings,  sent  F ree  to  any  person.  Thw 
a  chance  of  a  lifetime,  so  write  at  once  to 
LYNN  A  CO. ,769  Broadway,  New  York. 


IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  THAT  THE 


CANADA 

unleached 


ASHES 


est  ind'ifSr'  FERTILIZER 

and  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Sold  in  Carload  Lots. 
r,ach  car  will  contain  from  14  to  17  tons.  Imported  by 

MUNKOE,  JUWSON  A  STROUP, 

11-10*  31  &  32  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  IT* 


SMALL  FRUIT  SPECIALTIES. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  onr  very  heavf 
itock  of  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry,  Sou- 
hegan,  Doolittle  and  Turner  Raspberry, 
and  Wilson  Blackberry,  all  of  which  wear* 
prepared  to  furnish  at  Lower  Rates  than  an  equally 
Good  Quality  can  be  had  for  elsewhere.  Of  ornrst 
those  who  want  the  ATLANTIC*  win  prefer  to 
buy  of  us  as  the  Introducers.  Our  stock  la 
heavy  and  price*  reduced.  Send  for  Catalogue 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  A  SON, 

Ha iii »non ton,  N.  J. 


R  COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. 

I  a  H  IL-  Wonderful  secrets,  revelations  and 
•C  9  U  fftf  Si  discoveries  for  married  or  single, 
Rm  1JB  ggj  Rm  securing  health,  wealth  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  all.  This  handsome  book  of  160  pages  mailed 
for  10  cts.  by  the  Union  Publishing  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Of  all  the  Magazines. 

/CONTAINING  Stories,  Poems  and  other  Literary 
attractions,  combining  Artistic,  Scientific  and 
Household  nutters. 

Illustrated  with  Original  Steel  Engrav¬ 
ings,  Photogravures ,  Oil  Pictures  and 
fine  Woodcuts,  making  it  the  Model 
Magazine  of  America. 

UNPARALLELED  OFFER 1 

Each  eopy  of  “Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine” 
contains  A  Coupon  Order,  entitling  the  holder  to 
the  selection  of  any  pattern  illustrated  in  the 
fashion  department  in  that  number,  in  any 
of  the  sizes  manufactured. 

Subscribers  or  Purchasers  sending 
the  Coupon  with  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  postage,  will  receive  by  return 
mail  a  complete  pattern,  of  the 
size  and  kind  they  may 
select,  from  the  Magazine 
containing  the  order. 

This  Unparalleled 
Offer  giving  to 

subscribers  V\>  PATTERNS 

(valued  at  from  9® 
ets.  to  80  cts.  each),  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.of  the  kind  and 
size  desired,  is  a  consideration 

Worth  Over 
Three  Dollars, 

or  nearly  double  the  actual  cost  of 
the  Magazine,  which  is  of  itself,  with  its 
many  brilliant  features  and  solid  attractions, 
the 

Cheapest  Magazine  in  America* 
ONLY  TWO  DOLLARS 

per  year,  including  twelve  full  size,  cut  patterns,  of  sizes 
and  kinds  selected,  worth  nearly  double  the  subscription 

^  Send  twenty  cents  for  the  current  number  with  Phttern 
Coupon  and  you  will  certainly  subscribe  Two  Dollars  for 
a  year  and  get  ten  times  its  value. 

W.  Jennings  Demorest,  Publisher,  17  Ei  1 4th  St.,  NewY ork. 
Vol.  29]  Sold  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Postmasters.  [1866 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


INQUIRY  ANSWERED. 

Wellsboro  Pa.,  Nov.,  15,  1885. 
Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir;— Yes 
terday  I  received  a  note  from  Samuel  C. 
DeCou,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  Small 
fruit  and  plant  grower,  and  a  perfect  stran¬ 
ger  to  me,  who  says  in  regard  to  my  iuquir- 
ies  about  fertilizers,  and  the  answer  thereto, 
published  in  last  Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 
that  he  thinks  you  are  mistaken  in  regard 
to  hair.  He  has  used  it  and  found  it  very 
good:  in  fact  he  thinks  so  highly  of  it  that 
he  would  pay  $1.00  per  ton  for  it. 

“When  doctors  disagree,  who  is  to 
decide?”  Respectfully,  L.  J.  Deane. 

[Let  him  who  has  had  experience  put  it 
ahead  of  theory  every  time.  We  have 
never  used  hair  and  might  think  better  of 
it  after  trial.  Ed.] 

Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  Sept.,  5,  1885. 

Editor  Seed-Time  and  Harvest: 

It  has  been  raining  about  a  month,  thus  interfering 
with  cutting  hay  and  keeping  sweet  potatoes  from 
making  as  they  should.  Let  me  tell  your  Northern 
readers  how  we  manage  down  here.  We  get  our  land 
ready  in  January.  In  February  and  March  plant  our 
corn.  When  the  corn  is  ripe,  about  this  time  of  year, 
it  is  gathered.  The  stalks  are  cut,  and  grass,  which 
has  made  but  a  feeble  growth,  now  “makes  a  forward 
movement,”  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  is  ready 
to  cut.  On  such  lands  as  have  been  planted  to  garden 
truck,  grass  gets  a  good  start  ere  we  get  through 
marketing,  and  is  ready  to  cut  about  the  middle  of 
June  or  later,  as  the  crops  come  off.  Now  we  never 
sow  any  grass  seed,  but  it  comes  up  ‘just  so”  a  good 
many  times  before  we  want  it  to  do  so.  It  is  nearly 
all  “crab  grass”  (as  it  is  called  here,)  and  Mexican 
clover.  As  a  general  thing  they  both  grow  together, 
but  on  heavy  land  crab  grass  and  on  light  land  Mexi¬ 
can  clover  predominates.  Both  make  good  hay  of 
which  all  kinds  of  stock  are  fond.  We  also  plant 
Upland  Rice.  Mine  is  now  heading.  It  was  planted 
in  June.  Planted  any  time  after  frost  is  over,  it 
yields  about  20  bushels  per  acre,  although  I  have 
seen  more  made.  I  should  think  it  would  do  well 
North.  The  early  kinds  will  mature  anywhere  corn 
will.  We  plant  sweet  potatoes  from  March  until  the 
last  of  July.  The  latter  plantings  are  from  vines. 
At  this  time  we  plant  cabbage  and  turnips.  Some 
earlier  plantings  are  made  but  bugs  mostly  get  the 
best  of  them.  Sugar  corn  grows  well,  as  does  sor 
ghum  and  many  other  crops. 

JULIUS  SCHNAJDELBACH 


|NE  of  the  Easiest  Ways  to  Make 
Money  on  a  Farm ' ' 

V.  Oil  r  *rte*rxr  Vw 


0  Money  on  a  Farm  *?, 

IV-ultry.  Our  new  book,  Guide  to  Successful  Poultry 
iveeplnfi:>  the  fullest  information  regarding  thec  *re  anti 
management  of  poultry,  tells  how  and  what  to  feed,  how  to  make 
incubators,  how  to  raise  artiflcially-hatched  chickens,  how  to 
cure  all  diseases  of  poultry;  gives  numerous  designs  and  plans 
for  approved  poultry  houses,  coops  and  yards,  directions  for  mar- 
preserving  egas,  caponizing,  etc.  Is  fully  illustrated  and 
neatly  bound  jn  paper  covers.  Everybody  who  keeps  fowls  needs 

only  T«l  l * * * * * *  YU  b/  fnt  b-rn,llil>  P°st  Paid,  upon  receipt  of 
only  Iwelve  Cents  in  postage  stamps  or  two  copies  for  SO 

Place,  Itew  York?*  LUPT°N’  PubU**~’  **  8 


A  POCKET  KNIFE  FREE ! 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  ha* 
two  blades  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of 
English  cast-steel.  Tho  handle  is  of  fine,  polished  white  bone, 
lined  and  riveted  with  brass.  It  is  of  handy  size  for  the  pocket, 
and  is  suitable  for  either  lady  or  gentleman.  It  is  a  thoroughlj 
good  knife,  well  made,  Substantial,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
mtality  and  durability.  We  publish  The  Cricket  on  tho 
Hearth,  a  large  16-page,  64-column  Illustrated  Literary  and 
Family  paper,  filled  wich  the  choicest  reading  matter  for  the 
family  circle,  and  being  desirous  of  increasing  its  already  large 
circulation  to  100,000,  we  now  make  the  following  wonderfully 
liberal  offer ;  Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-Five  Cents,  toe 
Mnll  &end  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  for  Three  Mouths, 
and  to  \very  subscriber  we  will  also  send ,  Free  and  post-paid] 
the  handsome  I’ocket  Knife  above  described.  Remember,  the 
Pocket  Knife  costs  you  nothing;  it  is  given  free  a 8  a  premium 
with  the  paper.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  and  a  great  bargain. 
Five  subscriptions  and  fire  Pocket  Knives  will  be  sent  for  $1.0». 
As  toour  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Addres*. 

«.  H.  MOOT! <2  A  CO..  S7  Pnrk  Piece.  New  York. 


SEr®$I200 


*  *  *  This  marvelous  hou«e  haR  been  bnilt  more  than 
ow  tl i  mes  from  our  plans;  it  is  so  well  planned  that  it  afford* 
ample  room  even  for  a  large  family.  1st  fl  or  shown 
above ;  on  2d  floor  are  4  bed  rooms  and  in  attic  2  more. 
Plenty  of  Closets.  The  whole  warmed  by  one  chimney. 

Large  illustrations  and  full  description  of  the  above 
J-8  of 39  other  hou sef>.  ranging  i  n  cos*  from  $400  up 

to  $6,500,  maybe  lound  in  “Shoppkll’s  Modern  Low- 
Cost  Houses,”  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  showing  alse 
how  to  select  sites,  get  loans,  Ac.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50c.  Stamps  taken,  or  send  $1  bill  and  we  will  re¬ 
turn  the  chance.  Address,  Building  Plan  Association. 
(Mention  this  Paper.)  24  Beekman  St.,  (Box  2702,) N.  Y. 

I  To  Agents.— An  invaluable  book 

for  Farmers  and  Gardeners.  The 

jsystem  prevents  drouth  and  frost; 

increases  crops  fourfold.  Endorsed 

by  prominent  Farmers’  Clubs  and 

Agricultural  authorities.  Price  $2. 

Liberal  terms.  The  Anglers’  Pub. 

Co.,  252  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  New 
Agriculture 


25  CENTS  FREE. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

j$3.50,  $6.00,  and  $10.00. 

Send  for  circular.  EASTERN  MAN- 
,  UFACT'G  CO.  268  S.  Fifth  St.  Phil'a. 


To  any  one  sendin 

— .  .  -  — -  - - -  -  .....  us  25  cents  anu 

promising  to  hand  each  copy,  when  read,  to  some 
neighbor,  we  will  send  the  FARMER’S  CALL,  one 
year.  The  CALL  is  an  eight  page  weekly.  Ita 
regular  price  is  50  cents.  We  offer  the  CALL  at  half 
price  in  order  to  get  sample  copies  distributed  with¬ 
out  cost  to  us.  Sample  copy  on  application. 

12-2  THE  FARMER'S  CALL ,  Quincy ,  III. 
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SEED-TIME  AH©  HABVI1T. 


To  a  Cold-Footed  Lady. 


Madam,  allow  me  to  prescribe  for  you. 

1.  Procure  a  quantity  of  woolen  stockings 
— not  such  as  you  buy  at  the  stores  under 
the  name  of  lamb’s  wool,  that  you  can  read 
a  newspaper  through — but  the  kind  that 
your  Aunt  Jerusha  in  the  country  knits  for 
you,  that  will  keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm 
in  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 

2.  If  you  want  to  be  really  thorough 
change  them  every  morning,  hanging  the 
fresh  ones  by  the  fire  during  the  night. 

3.  Procure  thick  calf-skin  boots,  double 
uppers  and  tripple  soles,  and  wear  them 
from  the  first  of  October  till  the  first  of 
May.  Make  frequent  applications  of  some 
good  oil  blacking. 

4.  Avoid  rubbers  altogether,  except  a 
pair  of  large  rubber  boots,  which  may  be 
worn  for  a  little  time  through  snowdrifts 
nr  a  flood  of  water. 

5.  Hold  the  bottoms  of  your  feet  in  cold 
water  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  rub  them  hard  with  rough  towels  and 
your  naked  hand. 

6.  Now,  madam,  go  out  freely  in  all 
weathers,  and,  believe  me,*not  only  will 
your  feet  enjoy  a  good  circulation,  but  as 
a  consequence  of  the  good  circulation  in 
the  lower  extremities,  your  head  will  be 
relieved  of  its  fullness,  and  your  heart  of 
its  palpitations.  Your  complexion  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  your  health  made 
better  in  every  respect. — Dio  Leivis's  Nug¬ 
gets. 


The  antiquated  cups  and  saucers  are  no  longer  ia 
the  demand  which  constitutes  a  “craze,”  but  old 
silver  to  decorate  the  five  o’clock  tea-table  has  become 
the  object  of  search  by  the  fashionable  public. 


—  100  Selections  for  the  Autograph  Album,  and 
J  my  Great  Catalogue  of  Books,  Novelties,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all  who  send  4  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  mail¬ 
ing  expenses.  P.  O.  Vickery,  Augusta,  Me. 


The  American  Bee  Journal 

[Established  in  1861.] 

[16-page  Weekly — $1.00  a  Year.] 

IS  the  Oldest,  Largest  and  Cheapest  weekly  bee- 
paper  in  the  World.  Sample  free.  Address, 

BEE  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  Ill. 

10-1  Mention  Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 


The  Parrey  Brooder, 

as  shown  above,  holds  80  o  100  chicks,  and  sells  for 
88.00.  It  is  what  every  poultry-raiser  should  have, 
whether  he  hatches  with  hens  nr  machine.  Send  for 
catalogue.  J.  U.  PARREY, 

9-12  Three  Oaks,  Mick. 


UNCLE  JIM: 


See  here,  nephew  you  are 
a  good  farmer,  and  take 
excellent  care  of  your 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  etc.,  but  you  neglect  entirely, 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  on  your  farm, 
and  that  is  your  poultry.  I  tell  you  boy,  poultry 
pays  wonderfully  when  properly  managed,  and  no 
farmer  should  be  without  a  good  poultry  paper  in 
connection  with  his  agricultural  paper.  Do  you 
take  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal? 

NEPHEW:  No,  uncle,  I  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  a  paper  published.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
subscribing  for  a  good  poultry  paper,  but  didn’t 
know  where  to  send 

UNCLE  JIM:  The  Ohio  Poutry  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Hyre  &  Braden.  It  is  the 
best  poultry  journal  in  the  United  States,  and  costs 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  I  wouldn’t  be  without  it  if 
it  cost  five  times  that  much.  If  you  are  in  earnest, 
the  publishers  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  to  ex¬ 
amine  for  only  six  cents  in  stamps. 

NEPHEW:  All  right,  uncle,  I’m  glad  you  told 
me ;  I’m  going  right  down  to  the  post  office  to  send 
for  a  copy.  Good  day. 

UNCLE  JIM:  Hold  on  1  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  want  to  subscribe  you  can  get  both  Ohio  Poul¬ 
try  Journal  and  Seed-Time  and  Harvest  one 
year  for  only  one  dollar.  Address. 

9-2  HYRE  dc  BRADEN,  Dayton,  O. 


F  ORNAMENTAL 

OLIACE  PLANT 


$ 


GREENHOUSE 


and  BEDDING 
NTS. 

^^"Catalogue  mailed  on  application* 
DAVID  FERGUSSON  Sc  SONS, 

Ridge  and  Lehigh  Avenues,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SONGS 


We  will  send  to  any  person  180 
grand  comic  •  nd  nent  I  mental 
song*  and  ballads, old  and  neto ,  lot 
TEN  CEN  TMn  silver  or  postage 
stamps.  Also  out  great  illustrated 
catalogue  ot  musical  instruments, 


etc.,  containing  240  engrnvlnits,  Free.  Address  _  _ 

LYNN  &  CO.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


CARDS! 


GO  Fancy  Pictures  and  25 
Elegant  Cards  in  Gilt  Edge, 
Silk  Fringe,  Hidden  Name, 
—  _  _  _  _  —  —  _  Ac.  1  Songster,  1  $i50  Prize 

Puzzle,  and  8  Parlor  Games,  all  for  10  cts.  Game 
of  Authors,  10c.  IVY  CARD  CCb.Cliiitonville  Conn. 

j  • CARDS  iu  new  styles.  Embossed,  Hidden 
I  ©V  Name,  Gold  Edge,  Transparent,  Ac.  ot  latest 
designs  and  lowest  prices.  50  samples  with  name 

on,  lOe.  TODD  CARD  CO.,  Clinton  vllle,  Conn. 
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Seed-Time  and  Harvest 


PAPER  SEED-BAGS. 

Clark  Bros.,  29  Ann  St.,  New  York.  12-4- 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Cards  for  all  kinds  of  business  pertaining 
to  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  Directory  and  a  copy  of  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest  included  for  $2.00  per 
year,  always  in  advance.  Your  order  is 
solicited. 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Edward  L.  Coy,  '  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.  7-82 

SHORT  HORNS.  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Grassfleld  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

CIDER  MILLS  Sc  PRESSES. 

CHAMPION  CIDER  PRESS. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

JERSEY  APPLE  GRINDER. 

Rob’t  Butterworth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  3-84 

EUREKA  INCUBATOR. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  11-86 

ELECTROS  of  FRUITS  Sc  FLOWERS. 

A.  Blanc,  314  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1-84 

FANCY  FOWLS. 

WYANDOTS,  LANGSHANS,  P.  ROCKS,  EGGS,  &C. 
Read  &  Sons,  New  Boston,  N.  H.  8-86 

FERTILIZERS. 

Lister  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.  1-85 

Geo.  T.  Bailey,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 

FLORIDA  CURIOSITIES. 

TROPIC  SEED  BEANS,  GEMS  FOR  VASES,  &C. 
J.  W.  Spang,  Manatee,  Florida.  12-85 

FLORISTS’  SUPPLIES. 

Manufacturer  of  Florists’  Wire  Designs. 

N.  Steffens,  335  East  21st  St.,  New  York.  1-85 

grape  Vines. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-83 

Daniel  Conger,— Werden  Seedling  a  Specialty—  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  3-86 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  8-85 

Centennial  a  Specialty. 

HAND  FERTILIZER  DROPPERS. 

P.  F.  Randolph,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  12-4 

HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

(Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.) 

King  &  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  12-85 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  New  York.  3-84 

LABELS^  AND  STAKES. 

WOOD, — POT  &  TREE,  PLAIN  &  PAINTED. 
Penfi eld  Block  Co.,  Lockoort.  N.  Y.  12-84 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  9-88 


NURSERY  AGENCY. 

Chas.  N.  Eley,  Smith’s  Point,  Texas.  Via  Galveston. 
Introducer  of  Marianna  Plum,  (Trade  Marked.)  12-85 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  ~* 

Daniel  Conger,  Wayne  County  Nurseries,  21tf 

Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  4-85 


SEEDS.— Flower  and  Vegetable. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


SHEEP. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

COTSWOLDS.  SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

Grassfleld  Farm,  Friendsville,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.  4-5 

SWINE. 

LANCASHIRES.  Pigs  for  sale.  Circulars  free 

S.  O.  Hawkins,  Bucks,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  4-86 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa, 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

(Successors  to  George  Jackson.) 

New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works, 

Work*  and  main  Office  on  Third  Ave» 
Office,  94  Grand  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Round,  Sole  and  Horse-Shoe  Tile, 

Over  13  inches  in  length,  by  the  cargo  or  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  on  demand,  at  price®  that  we  will 
defy  any  other  parties  to  undersell  us.  All  Tile  de¬ 
livered  on  board  of  cars  or  boat  in  this  city  free  of 
charge.  Price  List  sent  free  on  application,  and 
practical  drainers  furnished  if  required.  Mention 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  11-10 


SSSSSS3SSSSS3SS3SSSSSS 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other 
Imill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days*  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Gatalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
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TVTTS  >  A  PTIT?  to@  fmBfl  me  at  Geo. 

.  .  ..  .  p.  Rowell  &  Co’s  Newspaper 

Advertising  Bureau  (10  Sprnee  St.),  where  ndvertisma 
contracts  may  bo  made  for  it  IN  XV JEW  Y OBK, 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


Amiret,  Minn*,  May  30,  1885. 

I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— I  sent  to 
you  and  obtained  a  small  bill  of  seeds,  of 
Something  over  $2.00  worth,  and  your  mag¬ 
azine,  Seed  Time  and  Harvest.  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  at  the 
result.  The  magazine  has  been  a  constant 
and  welcome  visitor  as  with  a  friend,  and  the 
seeds  have  given  the  very  best  satisfaction. 
The  Puget  Sound  cabbage  seed  showed 
wonderful  vitality.  I  sowed  in  a  hot-bed; 
three  days  after,  I  went  to  see  if  the  seeds 

were  germinating,  and  lo  and  behold  !  they 
were  all  up,  and  became  the  rankest  plants 
I  ever  saw.  I  sold  a  good  many  plants  and 
raised  about  3.000  heads.  The  neighbors 
have  been  already  inquiring  if  I  will  sell 
plants  again  this  year.  I  would  like  to 
become  agent  for  sale  of  your  plants. 

Yours  Respectfully,  John  Sherman. 

Perryville,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— In  closing  up 
the  little  trade  that  I  have  had  with  you  as  your 
agent  here,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never  dealt 
with  any  seedsman  in  my  life  who  has  given  me  so 
great  satisfaction.  I  am  proud  to  own  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers  that  I  am  the  agent  of  I.  F.  Tillinghast.  I 
shall  commence  the  next  season’s  trade  with  a  nice 
promise  for  business  for  you  here.  I  pledge  myself 
with  you  to  better  endeavors  to  promote  the  higher 
interests  of  this  noblest  branch,  the  horticultural 
calling.  Yours  Truly,  William  Miller, 

Riverside,  Pa.,  June  5,  1885. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast:  Dear  Sir,— Circulars  came 
to  hand  O.  K.,  and  they  are  quite  attractive.  I  have 
posted  part  of  them.  My  cabbage  plants  are  looking 
very  well  this  season.  I  have  had  splendid  luck  with 
them,  and  have  about  150.000.  I  have  raised  plants 
for  a  numbeFof  years,  but  never  had  such  success 
as  this  year.  No  trick  to  raise  plants  with  P.  S. 
seed  and  your  Private  Instructions  to  Agents.  They 
are  worth  many  times  their  cost  to  plant  growers. 
The  six  pounds  of  cabbage  seed  I  received  of  you 
were  the  nicest  I  ever  bought,  they  were  so  plump 
and  clean.  No  shriveled  or  small  seed  to  be  seen. 
I  bought  some  seed  from  another  house  before  yours 
arrived.  They  were  said  to  be  fresh  seed,  but  they 
were  so  shriveled  and  small,  that  I  didn’t  plant  them. 
I  shall  trouble  no  other  house  for  cabbage  seed  so 
long  as  I  can  get  such  P.  S.  cabbage  seed.  If  P.  S. 
cabbage  seed  don’t  wear  the  belt,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  not  entitled  to  it.  I  advertised  my  plants 
in  three  of  the  local  papers  this  week.  I  stated  that 
they  we  re  from  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast’s  P.  S  seed.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  have  P.  S.  seed  used  in  this 
section.  If  all  of  your  agents  will  do  the  same,  i^ 
will  not  be  long  until  P.  S.  seed  will  be  more  ex¬ 
tensively  used  than  any  other. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Abner  Pitmhr. 


INDEPENDENT. 


The  Largest,  the  Ablest,  and  the 
Best  Religious  and  Literary 
Weekly  Published. 


It  publishes  each  week  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  more 
reading  matter  than  its  contemporaries.  With  the 
exception  of  its  column  of  “Selections,”  every  line  in 
every  issue  is  new,  original  matter,  written  expressly 
for  it.  It  pays  more  each  week  for  literal  y  matter 
ban  any  three  of  its  contemporaries  put  together.  It 
las  the  largest  and  best  corp*  of  contributors  of  any 
leriodical  in  the  world.  It  is  undenominational  ia 
religion,  and  unsurpassed  in  literary  ability.  Its  re¬ 
views  of  uooks  are  unequaled  in  journalism.  Its  edi¬ 
torials  are  fearless.  Its  departments  of  Science  and 
Biblical  Research  give  valuable  information  unob¬ 
tainable  elsewhere.  Its  Market  Reports  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Matters  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  those 
wanting  correct  information  upon  those  subjects. 
Its  department  for  “Old  and  Young”  is  filled  with 
articles  in  prose  and  poetry.  Its  Farm  and  Garden 
department  is  contributed  to  by  some  of  the  ablest 
.writers  in  the  country. 

There  are  twenty-two  distinct  departments,  edited 
by  twenty-two  specialists,  which  include  Biblical 
Research,  Sanitary,  Legal.  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Science. 
Pebbles,  Personalities,  Ministerial  Register,  Hymn 
Notes,  School  and  College  Literature,  Religious  In¬ 
telligence.  Missions.  Sunday  School,  News  of  the 
Week,  Finance,  Commerce,  Insurance,  Stories,  Puz¬ 
zles,  Selections  and  Agriculture.  32  pages  in  all. 

The  Independent  is  a  family  newspaper  of  the 
first  class,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  ed¬ 
ucators  of  the  land.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  be  well- 
inform  d  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  should 
subscribe  for  it. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

—AND— 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest 

Will  both  be  sent,  one  year  each,  to  any  person  not  a 
subscriber  to  The  Independent,  for  $2.75,  The  reg¬ 
ular  price  of  both  is  $  5.50.  Make  remittances  to  The 
Independent,  P.  O.  Box  2787,  New  York. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  The  Independent  “is 
one  of  the  ablest  weeklies  in  existence.” 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  subscription,  one  year,  $3.00.  For  6  months, 
$1.50;  for  3  months,  7i  cts.  One  subscription,  two 
years  $5.00.  One  subscription,  five  years.  $L0.  Any 
number  over  five  at  the  same  rate,  invariably  with 
one  remittance. 

“TRIAL  TRIP.”  In  order  that  one  may  read  a  few 
consecutive  numbers  of  The  Independent,  and  thus 
learn  its  value,  we  offer  a  month’s  subscription,  as  a 
“Trial  Trip.”  for  20  cents,  which  can  be  remitted  by 
postage  stamps.  Payment  of  $2.70  in  addition  will 
secure  the  balance  of  the  year’s  subscription. 

Send  postal  for  free  specimen  copy  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Address, 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

251  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


M  1  H  and  expense*  paid  agents  to  **11  good*  to  deales* 

bALAK  T  $30  t0  S50  amontfc  nod  erpenses  to  dl*- 

tribute  circulars  only  No  capital  required,  Salary  paid  moathlj.  Expenses 
in  adraoce,  Sample  package  of  our  goods  and  full  particulars  F TOG.  8<“d 
15  Cento  for  postage,  packing,  etc.  No  pOHtttliS.  We  mean  what  we  say. 
Monarch  Novelty  Co.,  4  Arcade  Chambers , Cincinnati, •. 
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PLANTS  GIVEN  AWAY! 


BEAUTIFUL  ROSES,  or 
LOVELY  FUCHSIAS,  or 
SPLENDID  GERANIUMS,  or 
FINE  BEGONIAS,  or 
SUPERB  CARNATIONS 


For  Winter 
BLOOMING 


All  large,  well  rooted  plants,  different  varieties,  correctly  labelled,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  will  send 

1JS  fiO  PATltC  ffkr  Ann  irno  i..* _ 


us  60  cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  FLORAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

This  nPflilfif  nl  _  •  _  *  i  .... 


This  beautif  til,  illustrated  monthly  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  popular  of  its  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  publishes  correspondence  from  every  state,  territory  and  province  of  America,  England, 
Australia,  etc.  It  is  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  curious  and  beauti- 

d  in  Nature,  being  besides  a  complete  floricultural  instructor  for  the  novice  and  amateur.  Sample  copy 
for  two  stamps, 

R  IP  F  |  |_  F  F  F  }  For  $1-00  we  send  the  Floral  World  one  year, 

ar**  (■  I  a  ki  o  %  ■  and  a  due  bill,  good  for  any  time  during  the  coming 

year  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  Plants ,  Seeds,  or  Vegetable  Seeds,  in  packets,  selected  from  any  seedsmen's 
°rJ%ZlT,tS'  catalogue  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  thus  giving  you  the  magazine  absolutely  free. 

preferred,  we  will  send  the  Floral  World  (with  4  premium  plants)  and  Seed-Time  and  Harvest, 
both  one  year  and  all  for  only  95  cents.  Address, 

THE  FLORAL.  WORLD  MAGAZINE, 

Highland  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


July  ,7th' Md  “• 

Preserve  this  advertisement.  It  will  not  occur  again. 


ITS  A  DEAD  SURE  THING 


_ 

that  the  old  reliable  CENTENNIAL  FANNING  MILL 

CLEANER,  GRADER  and 
SEPARATOR  of  Every  Kind  off  GRAIN  and  SEED. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  does  all  claimed  for  it. 

WheX®,  others  **  •*  a  grand  success.  Send  for 
our  CENTENNIAL  BOOK}  and  learn  something.  Free  to 
Everybody.  Address  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


SHERIDANS 


CONDITION 


POWDER 


Is  absolutely  pure  and 
highly  concentrated. 
1  ounce  is  worth  a  lb. 


MAKEHENSLAY 


°£?er  kindK,  ¥ 18  8Wly  a  ™ed  ?in.e  to  ^  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lav 
Uke  it.  It  cures  chicken  cholera  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  Illustrated  hnnk-  lw 
**§?’  Sold  every  where,  or  sent  by  mail  for  25  cents  in  stamps.  2  14  lb.  air-tight  tin cans  SI-  KS 
*1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid  for  $5.00.  DR.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston  Mms  *  ’  W 


Steam  Enffines. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Plain  Slide  Valvi, 
Stationary,  Portable  and 
Traction.  Cheapest 
and  best  for  all  purposes. 
Simple,  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble.  NoFarquhar  boiler 
•verexploded.  Saw  Mills, 
Threshing  Machines  and 
Agricultural  Implements 
and  machinery  generally. 
Send  for  lllus’d  Catalogue 
A.  IS.  Earquhar, 
York.  Pa. 


IADIES  nf  H/HITE  MOUSE 


,  W™  H _ 

iTheONLYBook  ■  "  ofthekind"  “everpub’d 

IAN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 

Htp iti,  _ .. . 


Ar^hnf^a8  °C.Mrs-  McKlroy,  Miss  Cleveland  and  Mrs. 
I  Arthur  added.  No  increase  in  price.  A  history  of  everv 
I  Administration  from  Washington  to  Cleveland  24  Steel 

cKSST  “'J-  pTrtr.'l,  “ 

I  Cleveland.  Big  sales  everywhere.  Confirm  ti-,1  Terms 
Inf  AD.LKoiL(:OMPAr‘y'  66  N  ‘tth  St.  Philadn. 

|Penn  a.  OUTAGE  NTS  WANTED. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAMPLE  COPIES  OF  THE 


“gOUTH  AND  WEST” 

The  Leading:  Agricultural  Paper 
of  ihe  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  Journal  wlM  should  lie  in  EVERY  FAMILY. 

Useful  Articles  and  Liberal  Cash  Commissions 
given  to  Ciub-Baisers. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

Address  "SOUTH  AND  WEST,” 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


l  TOTO 


;MU!,,!ll1tilli,ll!«llil . „„ . ujiiiitmuuiuum'iiiiiM 

100  ILL’D  CAGE  PAMPHLET  WITIl] 
RULES  FOR  KNITTING,  EMBROID-j 
FRY.  CROCHET,  ETC..  SENT  FOr| 
10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS.  WASTE] 
mJ  EMBROIDERY  SILK,  ASSORTED^ 
W COLORS,  40  CTS.  PER  OZ.  WASTE, 
jn/S  EWING  SILK,  BLACK  OR  AS-, 
r  SORTED  25  CTS.  PER  OUNCE. 


EUREKA  SILK  n0„  Pliile, 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
presses  back  the  intes- 
_  Fines  just  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  iseasv,  durable  and  clienn.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  '  EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Chic;«ro.  U! 


THE  OHIO  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 
The  Greatest  Bearer,  Most  Hardy  and 
Longest  Lived,  of  all  the  Black  Caps. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Small 
Fruit  Instructor,  Sent  Free. 

WAYNE  CO.  EVAPORATED  FRUIT  CO 

Newark.  Wayne  Countv.  N.  Y. 


Robinson  Crusoe”  and 
“  The  Arabian  Nights  ” 


Free  to  All! 


We  will  send  our  large  16-page,  64-column  Illustrated  Literary 
and  Family  paper,  The  Fireside  at  Home,  which  is  filled 
with  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  reading  matter  for  old 
and  young,  to  any  address  for  Three  Months,  upon  receipt  of 
only  Twenty-Five  Cents,  aud  to  everv  subscriber  we  will  also 
^'idJF'ree  and  post-paid,  a  copy  of  either  ‘‘Robinson  Crusoe” 
or  “I  he  Arabian  Nights  ” }  or  for  Forty  Cents  we  will  send 
the  paper  three  months  aud  a  copy  of  both  books  free.  These 
i  standard  aud  justly  popular  books  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  They  are  without  doubt  two  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  that  were  ever  written,  and  their  popularity  is  world  wide. 
The  books  we  offer  are  printed  in  clear,  readable  type,  on  good 
paper,  neatly  bound,  and  are  of  the  same  style  as  are  usually  sold 
at  50  cents  each.  “  The  Arabian  Nights”  contains  386  pages  and 
61  complete  stories,  and  “  Robinson  Crusoe"  397  pages.  Remem¬ 
ber,  either  one  of  these  splendid  books  is  sent  free  with  a  3-months’ 
subscription  to  our  paper.  We  make  this  great  offer  to  introduce 
it  into  new  homes.  Five  subscriptions  and  five  books  will  be  sent 
for  81-00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  As  to 
our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Address. 

8.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Sedgwick  ST“r 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
i  >est  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School  lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  ti ial ;  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  automatic  or  self-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  Au¬ 
gers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particulars 
ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


PURDY’S 

FRUIT  RECORDER* 

■  dropped  from  01.00  to  50c. 

*  per  year.  The  Best  Fruit  and 
Flower  Paper  published  in.  this 
^  country.  Specimen  free. 
speaks  for  itself. 

3?TJiTr>Y^S  SMALL  FRUIT 
INSTRUCTOR,  the  most  practical  work, 
printed  on  growing  Small  Fruits  ;  postpaid, 

H^only  25  cts. 

CS^CaTALOGUE  of  Nursery  Stock, 

.  Small  Fruit,  Flower  &  Vegetable 
^  Seed,  &c.,  filled  with  practical 
items  and  suggestions,  free  to  all. 

Bk  Postage  Stamps  for  less 
amounts  than  $1.00  accepted,  but 
Postal  Notes  preferred.  Address 

‘  A.  M.  PURDY, 


VA 

*  C 


PALMYRA,, 

n.y. 
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A I  >  V’  E1UM  SEA1 K  N 


The  Machines  are  light.  strong 
i -hsv - r u n ii i n g,  a<  1  n lirabl e 
in  lit  sign  and  finish. 

Prnrtipiit  :ilUdm 
Tools. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 

127  and  129 

Catharine  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.' 


Send  now  if  you  are  iiw 
terested  in  Farming,  Garden¬ 
ing,  or  Trucking,  for  our 

1880  CATALOGUE, 

which  fully  describes  01  r  Seed-Drills, 
Wheel- 
Hoes,  and  Hol¬ 
low  Steel  Standard 
Horse  Hoes  and  Culti- 
Free  to  all. 

CO  It RES  POND  EX  C  K  SO  LI  CITED. 


CENTS  WANTED''  OTOCK  -hQCTOI? 

FOR  THE  PICTORIAL  COMPLETE  V  1  |/WVI  VA 

icing  ilorses.  Calue.  hiiei  n  Swine.  huntnr  ,n,l  T>..  u„„  t  tv  „ ... i  t-,_  I  tt  -r.  , .. 


A1 

finbi  acmg  Horses,  Cat  we.  bnecp.  Swine,  Poultry.  Bees  and  Dogs.  Bv  [Ion.  J.  PenaTn  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S. 

™  °f  ■fftm  Vot h  H  < 63 1  th  3"d  Disease.  Two  charts  for  telling 

Horses  and  (■•attic;  720  Kntrravingrs  and  14  Colored  Plates.  Farmers  clear  SIOO  a  month  ACT 
•  '  Exclusive  Territory.  Book  absolutely  without  Competition.  For  Confidential  Terms  and 

Extracts  trom.^viws  nepoi etc.,  adtlress  N.  D.  Thompson  Pub.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  New  York. 


ordinary  fitter  envelope:,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  for  (WENTY-HVt  CENTS;  six  copies, 
SI. 35:  12  copies,  $2 .50.  Order  with  privilege  of  returning  if  not  satisfactory.  Send  order  early 

Address,  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST,  La  IMume,  l*a. 


Price  25  cts. 

Sold  without 
the  stand. 


is  coining.  Friends  at  home  cannot  he  forgotten  and  dis  ¬ 
tant  relatives  should  receive  some  token  of  cheer.  What 
shall  it  be?  We  would  recommend 
the  following.  Both  decided  nov¬ 
elties.  Art  and  literature  combim  d. 

Better  than  a  mere  Christmas  card. 
AROUND  THE  YULE  LOG,  or 
what  the  poets  say  about  Christmas. 

Compiled  from  the  writings  of  J.  G. 
Whittier,  J.  G.  Holland,  Wm. 
Shakespeare,  John  Keble,  *‘H. 

H.,”  Alfred  Tennyson,  Phoebe 
Cary,  and  Rose  H.  Thorpe.  Price. 

25  cents. 

SONGS  OF  CHRI8TMASTIDE; 

comprising  choice  bits  from  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  Adelaide  A. 

Proctor,  Walter  Scott.  Thomas 
Hood,  Francks  Ridley  Haver- 
gal,  Charles  Mackay,  Felicia 
Hemans,  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  and 
Jennie  Joy.  Price  25  cents. 

These  booklets  contain  some  of  the 
finest  Christmas  poetry  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  printed  on  heavy  su¬ 
per-calendared  paper  in  tinted  ink 
and  exquisi'elv  bound  in  banner 
shape  with  silk  fringe  and  tassels. 

The  front  covers  are  real  Christmas 
cards  of  the  premier  class  and  were  made 
in  Europe.  The  series  comprise  e'ght  de  - 
signs  printed  in  nearly  twelve  colors,  all 
partially  coated  with  fine  frosted  smalt, 
in  imitation  of  snow.  Bv  gaslight'  the 
effect  is  most  brilliant,  resembling  th 
bright  sparkle  of  diamond  dust.  Th 
novel  feature  enhances  the  value  of  card 
Either  of  the  above  can  be  enclosed  in  an 
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Manufacture t 


X™oX 


MONTHS  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

"IWH  *  best  FARM  and  HOME  Papei 

Sent  ON  TRIAL  Three  Months- 

IFR.KE.  Address  the  FARME 
AND  MANUFACTURER.  No.  241  SI 
Clair  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


Costsonly  $3,25 per sq.  (10x10 ft.)  Lasts  ... 
a  life  time  on  Steep  or  Flat  roofs.  Ready  for  use.  Any¬ 
body  can  apply  it.  Illustrated  book  Free  if  you  mention 
this  paper.  Write  at  once  to  143  Duane  St  ,  N.  Y.  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO.- 


